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PREFACE. 


i'EVW'A  W  Bordeaux,  in  the  winter  of  1825-6,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Everett, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at 
Madrid,  informing  me  of  a  work  then  in  the  press, 
edited  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  etc., 
etc.,  containing  a  collection  of 'documents  relative 
to  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  among  which  were 
many  of  a  highly  important  nature,  recently  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Everett,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a  version  of  the  work  into  English, 
by  one  of  our  own  country,  would  be  peculiarly 
desirable.  I  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion  ; 
and,  having  for  §ome  time  intended  a  visit  to 
Madrid,  I  shortly  afterward  set  off  for  that  capital, 
with  an  idea  of  undertaking,  while  there,  the 
translation  of  the  work. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  publication  of  M. 
Navarrete  made  its  appearance.  I  found  it  to 
contain  many  documents,  hitherto  unknown, 
which  threw  additional  lights  on  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  which  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  industry  and  activity  of  the  learned 
editor.  Still  the  whole  presented  rather  a  mass 
of  rich  materials  for  history,  than  a  history  itself. 
And  invaluable  as  such  stores  may  be  to  the  labo- 
rious inquirer,  the  sight  of  disconnected  papers 
and  official  documents  is  apt  to  be  repulsive  to  the 
general  reader,  who  seeks  for  clear  and  continued 
narrative.  These  circumstances  made  me  hesi- 
tate in  my  proposed  undertaking  ;  yet  the  subject 
was  of  so  interesting  and  national  a  kind,  that  I 
could  not  willingly  abandon  it. 

On  considering  the  matter  more  maturely,  I 
perceived  that,  although  there  were  many  books, 
in  various  languages,  relative  to  Columbus,  they 
all  contained  limited  and  incomplete  accounts  of 
his  lite  and  voyages  ;  while  numerous  valuable 
tracts  on  the  subject  existed  only  in  manuscript  or 
in  the  form  of  letters,  journals,  and  public  muni- 
ments. It  appeared  to  me  that  a  history,  faithfully 
digested  from  these  various  materials,  was  a  de- 
sideratum in  literature,  and  would  be  a  more  sat- 
isfactory occupation  to  myself,  and  a  more  accept- 
able work  to  my  country,  than  the  translation  I 
had  contemplated. 

I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  such  a  work,  by 
the  great  facilities  which  I  found  within  my  reach 
at  Madrid.    I  was  resident  under  the  roof  of  the 
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American  Consul,  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  bibliographers  in  Europe,  who,  tor 
several  years,  had  made  particular  researches 
after  every  document  relative  to  the  early  history 
of  America.  In  his  extensive  and  curious  library, 
I  found  one  of  the  best  collections  extant  of  Span- 
ish colonial  history,  containing  many  documents 
for  which  I  might  search  elsewhere  in  irain.  This 
he  put  at  my  absolute  command,  with  a  frankness 
and  unreserve  seldor  to  be  met  with  among  the 
possessors  of  such  rare  and  valuable  works  ;  and 
his  library  has  been  my  main  resource  throughout 
the  whole  of  my  labors. 

I  found  also  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  and 
the  library  of  the  Jesuits'  College  of  San  Isidro, 
two  noble  and  extensive  collections,  open  to  ac- 
cess, and  conducted  with  great  order  and  liber- 
ality. From  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
who  communicated  various  valuable  and  curious 
pieces  of  information,  discovered  in  the  course 
of  his  researches,  I  received  the  most  obliging 
assistance  ;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  testifying  my 
admiracion  of  the  self-sustained  zeal  of  that  es- 
timable man,  one  of  the  last  veterans  of  Spanish 
literature,  who  is  almost  alone,  yet  indefatigable 
in  his  labors,  in  a  country  where,  at  present,  liter- 
ary exertion  meets  with  but  little  excitement  or 
reward. 

I  must  acknowledge,  also,  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Veraguas,  the  descendant  and  represent- 
ative of  Columbus,  who  submitted  the  archives  of 
his  family  to  my  inspection,  and  took  a  personal 
interest  in  exhibiting  the  treasures  they  contained. 
Nor,  lastly,  must  I  omit  my  deep  obligations  to 
my  excellent  friend  Don  Antonio  de  Uguina, 
treasurer  of  the  Prince  Francisco,  a  gentleman  ot 
talents  and  erudition,  and  particularly  versed  In 
the  history  of  his  country  and  its  dependencies. 
To  his  unwearied  investigations,  and  silent  ana 
unavowed  contributions,  the  world  is  indebted  tor 
much  of  the  accurate  information,  recently  im- 
parted,  on  points  of  early  colonial  history.  In  the 
possession  of  this  gentleman  are  most  of  the 
papers  of  his  deceased  friend,  the  late  historian 
Mufios,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  val- 
uable labors.  These,  and  various  other  docu- 
ments, have  been  imparted  to  me  by  Don  Antonio, 
with  a  kindness  and  urbanity  which  greatly  in 
creased,  yet  lightened  the  obligation. 
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With  these,  and  other  aids  incidentally  afforded 
me  by  my  local  situation,  I  have  endeavored,  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities,  and  making  the  most  of 
the  time  which  I  could  allovr  myself  during  a  so- 
journ in  a  foreign  country,  to  construct  this  his- 
tory. I  have  diligently  collated  all  the  works  that 
I  could  find  relative  to  my  subject,  in  print  and 
manuscript ;  comparing  them,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  with  original  documents,  those  sure  lights 
of  historic  research  ;  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
truth  amid  those  contradictions  which  will  inevi- 
tably occur,  where  several  persons  haife  recorded 
the  same  facts,  viewing  them  from  different  points, 
and  under  the  influence  of  different  interests  and 
feelings. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  I  have  avoided  in- 
dulging in  mere  speculations  or  general  reflec- 
tions, excepting  such  as  rose  naturally  out  of  the 
subject,  preferring  to  give  a  minute  and  circum- 
stantial narrative,  omitting  no  particular  that 
appeared  characteristic  of  the  persons,  the  events, 
or  the  times  ;  and  endeavoring  to  place  every  fact 
in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  the  reader  might 
perceive  its  merits,  and  draw  his  own  maxims 
and  conclusions. 

As  many  points  of  the  history  required  explana- 
tions, drawn  from  contemporary  events  and  the 
literature  of  the  times,  I  have  preferred,  instead 
of  incumbering  the  narrative,  to  give  detached 
illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  work.  This  also 
enabled  me  to  indulge  in  greater  latitude  of  de- 
tail, where  the  subject  was  of  a  curious  or  in- 
teresting nature,  and  the  sources  of  information 
such  as  not  to  be  within  the  common  course  of 
reading. 

After  all,  the  work  is  presented  to  the  public 
with  extreme  diflfidence.  All  that  I  can  safely 
claim  >*,  an  earnest  desire  to  state  the  truth,  an 
absence  from  prejudices  respecting  the  nations 
mentioned  in  my  history,  a  strong  interest  in  my 
subject,  and  a  zeal  to  make  up  by  assiduity  for 
many  H'-f.oiencies  of  which  I  am  conscious. 

Washington  Irving. 

Madrid,  1827. 

P.S. — I  have  been  surprised  at  finding  myself 
accused  by  some  American  writer  of  not  giving 
sufficient  credit  to  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Navarrete  for  the  aid  I  had  derived  from  his  col- 
lection of  documents.  I  had  thought  I  had 
sufficiently  shown,  in  the  preceding  preface,  which 
appeared  with  my  first  edition,  that  his  collection 
first  prompted  my  work  and  subsequently  fur- 
nished its  principal  materials  ;  and  that  I  had 
illustrated  this  by  citations  at  the  foot  of  almost 
every  page.  In  preparing  this  revised  edition,  I 
have  carefully  and  conscientiously  examined  into 
the  matter,  but  find  nothing  to  add  to  the  ac- 
knowledgments already  made. 

To  show  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  M. 
Navarrete  himself  with  respect  to  my  work  and 


myself,  I  subjoin  ?.n  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  that  excellent  man,  and  a  passage  from  the 
introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his  collection. 
Nothing  but  the  desire  to  vindicate  myself  on  this 
head  would  induce  me  to  publish  extracts  so 
laudatory. 

From  a  letter  dated  Madrid,  April  ist,  1831. 

I  congratulate  myself  that  the  documents  and 
notices  which  I  published  in  my  collection  about 
the  first  occurrences  in  the  history  of  America, 
have  fallen  into  hands  so  able  to  appreciate  theii 
authenticity,  to  examine  them  critically,  and  to 
circulate  them  in  all  directions ;  establishing 
fundamental  truths  which  hitherto  have  been 
adulterated  by  partial  or  systematic  writers. 

Yo  me  complazeo  en  que  los  documentos  y 
noticias  que  publico  en  mi  coleccion  sobre  los 
primeros  acontecimientos  de  la  historia  de 
America,  hayan  recaido  en  manos  tan  h&biles 
para  apreciar  su  autenticidad,  para  examinar  las 
con  critica  y  propagarlas  por  todos  partes 
echando  los  fundamentos  de  la  verdad  que  hasta 
ahora  h&  sido  tan  adulterada  par  los  escri  tores 
parciales  6  sistemAticos. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Collection  of  Spanish  Voyages,  Mr.  Navarrete 
cites  various  testimonials  he  has  received  since 
the  publication  of  his  two  first  volumes  of  the 
utility  of  his  work  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

"  A  signal  proof  of  this,"  he  continues,  "  is  just 
given  us  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving  in  the  History 
of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
which  he  has  published  with  a  success  as  general 
as  it  is  well  merited.  'We  said  in  our  introduc- 
tion that  we  did  not  propose  to  write  the  history 
of  the  admiral,  but  to  publish  notes  and  materials 
that  it  might  be  written  with  veracity  ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  first  person  to  profit  by  them 
should  be  a  literary  man,  judicious  and  erudite, 
already  known  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe 
by  other  works  of  merit.  Resident  in  Madrid, 
exempt  from  the  rivalries  which  have  influenced 
some  European  natives  with  respect  to  Columbus 
and  his  discoveries  ;  having  an  opportunity  to 
examine  excellent  books  and  precious  manu- 
scripts ;  to  converse  with  persons  instructed  in 
these  matters,  and  having  always  at  hand  the 
authentic  documents  which  we  had  just  published, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  give  to  his  history  that 
fulness,  impartiality,  and  exactness,  which  make 
it  much  superior  to  those  of  the  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him.  To  this  he  adds  his  regular  method, 
and  convenient  distribution  ;  his  style  animated, 
pure,  and  elegant ;  the  notice  of  various  person- 
ages who  mingled  in  the  concerns  of  Columbus  ; 
and  the  examination  of  various  questions,  in 
which  always  shine  sound  criticism,  erudition, 
and  good  taste." 
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Insigne  prueba  de  esto  mismo  acaba  de  darnos 

lei  SeAor  Washington  Irving  en  la  Historia  de  la 

Ivida  y  de  los  Viages  de  Crist6bal  Colon  que  ha 

Ipublicado  con  una  aceptacion  tan  general  como 

Ibien  merecida.     Diginos  en  nuestra  introduccion 

1(1   }  56  pag.   Ixxxii.)  que   no  nos    proponiamos 

escribir  la  historia  de  aqual  almirante,  sino  pub- 

llicar  noticias  y  materiales  para  que  se  escribiese 

con  veracidad,  y  es  una  fortuna  que  el  primero 

jae  se  haya  aprovechado  de  ellas  sea  un  litcrato 

Ijuicioso  y  erudito,  qonocido  ya  en  su  patria  y  en 

^uropa  por  otras  obras  apreciables.     Colocado 

en  Madrid,  exento  de  las  rivalidades  que  hart  dom- 

&do  entre    algunas    naciones   Europeas  sobre 


Cblon  y  sus  descubrimientos  ;  con  la  proporclon 
de  examinar  excelentes  iibros  y  preciosos  manu- 
scritos,  de  tratar  &  personas  instruidas  en  estas 
materiaa,  y  teniendo  siempre  &  la  mano  los 
autenticos  documentos  que  acabarnos  de  publicar, 
ha  logrado  dar  &  su  historia  aquella  extension 
imparcialidad  y  exactitud  que  la  hacen  muy 
superior  4  las  de  los  escritores  que  le  precedieron. 
Agrtfgase  A  esto  su  met6dico  arreglo  y  conveniente 
distribucion  ;  su  estilo  animado,  puro  y  elegante  ; 
la  noticia  de  varios  personages  que  intervenieron 
en  los  sucesos  de  Colon,  y  el  exAmen  de  variaa 
cuestiones  en  que  luce  siempre  la  mas  sana  critica, 
la  erudicion  y  buen  gusto. — Prologo  al  touu  f. 
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Venient  annte 
Sacuta  Hriii,  qiiibui,  Uceanui 
Vincula  renim  laxet,  et  ingeni 
Pateat  tellui,  Typhisquc  novot 
Detegat  Orbcii,  nee  ul  lerris 
Ultinw  Tliul*. 

Sinica:  Mtdim. 
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Whether  in  old  times,  beyond  the  reach  of  his- 
i  tory  or  tradition,  and  in  some  remote  period  of 
[  civilization,  when,  as  some  imagine,  the  arts  may 
,  have  flourished  to  a  degree  unl<nown  to  those 
whom  we  term  the  Ancients,  there  existed  an  in- 
tercourse between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  whether  the  Egyptian  legend,  narrated  by 
Plato,  respecting  the  island  of  Atalantis  was  in- 
Ideed  no  table,  but  the  obscure  tradition  of  some 
[vast  country,  engulfed  by  one  of  those  mighty 
[convulsions  of  our  globe,  which  have  left  traces 
[of  the  ocean  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains, 
I  must  ever  remain  matters  of  vague  and  visionary 
[speculation.     As  far  as  authenticated  history  ex- 
Itends,  nothing  was  known  ot  terra  firma,  and  the 
[islands  of  the  western  hemisphere,  until  their  dis- 
[covery  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.    A 
[wandering  bark  rn.iy  occasionally  have  lost  sight 
[of  the  landmarks  of  the  old  continents,  and  been 
[driven  by    tempests    across    the    wilderness    of 
jwaters  long  before  the  invention  of  the  compass, 
|but  never  returned  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Bcean.     And  though,  from  time  to  time,  some 
Idocument  has  floated  to  the  shores  of  the  old 
■world,  giving  to  its  wondering  inhabitants  evi- 
dences of  land  far  beyond  their  watery  horizon  ; 
jret  no  one  ventured  to  spread  a  sail,  and  seek  that 
land  enveloped  in  mystery  and  peril.     Or  if  the 
^egends  of  the  Scandinavian  voyagers  be  correct, 
ind  their  mysterious  Vinland  was  the  coast  of 
!.abrador,  or  the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  they  had 
>ut  transient  glimpses  of  the  new  world,  leading 
ijo  no  certain  or  permanent  knowledge,  and  in  a 
little  time  lost  again  to  mankind.*    Certain  it  is 
that  at  the  beginning  of   the  fifteenth  century, 
When  the  most  intelligent  minds  were  seeking  in 
every  direction  for  the  scattered  lights  of  geo- 


*  See  illustrations  in  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this 
rork,  article  "  Scandinavian  Discoveries." 


graphical  knowledge,  a  profound  ignorance  pre- 
vailed among  the  learned  as  to  the  western  re- 
gions of  the  Atlantic  ;  its  vast  waters  were  re- 
garded with  awe  and  wonder,  seeming  to  bound 
the  world  as  with  a  chaos,  into  which  conjecture 
could  not  penetrate,  and  enterprise  feared  to  ad- 
venture. We  need  no  greater  proofs  of  this  than 
the  description  given  ot  the  Atlantic  by  Xerif  al 
Edrisi,  surnamed  the  Nubian,  an  eminent  Ara- 
bian writer,  whose  countrymen  were  the  boldest 
navigators  of  the  middle  ages,  and  possessed  all 
that  was  then  known  of  geography. 

"The  ocean,"  he  observes,  "  encircles  the  ul- 
timate bounds  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  be- 
yond it  is  unknown.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
verify  anything  concerning  it,  on  account  of  its 
difficult  and  perilous  iiavigation,  its  great  obscu- 
rity, its  profound  depth,  and  frequent  .tempests  ; 
through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes,  and  its  haughty 
winds  ;  yet  there  are  many  islands  in  it,  some 
peopled,  others  uninhabited.  There  is  no  mar- 
iner who  dares  to  enter  into  its  deep  waters  ;  or 
if  any  have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  along 
its  coasts,  fearful  of  departing  from  them.  The 
waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as 
mountains,  yet  maintain  themselves  without 
breaking  ;  for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  ship  to  plough  them."* 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work,  to  relate 
the  deeds  and  fortunes  of  the  mariner  who  first 
had  the  judgment  to  divine,  and  the  intrepidity  to 
brave  the  mysteries  of  this  perilous  deep  ;  and  who, 
by  his  hardy  genius,  his  inflexible  constancy,  and 
his  heroic  courage,  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth 
into  communication  with  each  other.  The  nar- 
rative of  his  troubled  life  is  the  link  which  connects 
the  history  of  the  old  world  with  that  of  the  new. 


*  Description  of  Spain,  by  Xerif  al  Edrisi 
Spanish  translation.    Madrid,  1799. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH,    rARENTACiR,    AND    EARLY    LIFE  Of 
CULUMHL'S. 

Christophkr  Coi.liMlil-'s.  or  Colombo,  ns  the 
name  is  written  in  Italian,*  was  born  in  the  city 
ot  (lenoa,  al>out  thr  year  1435.  He  was  the  son 
of  Ooininico  Colombo,  a  wool  comber,  and  Su- 
sannah Fontanarossa,  his  wite,  and  it  would  seem 
that  his  ancesto'-.;  had  followed  the  same  handi- 
craft for  several  ^ener.itions  in  (ienoa.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  nrove  him  of  illustrious  de- 
scent, and  several  noole  houses  have  laid  claim 
to  him  since  his  name  has  become  so  renowned 
as  to  confer  rather  than  receive  distinction.  It  is 
possible  some  of  them  may  be  in  the  rifjht,  for 
the  feuds  in  Italy  in  those  ajjcs  had  broken  down 
and  scattered  many  of  the  noblest  families,  and 
while  some  lir.mches  remained  in  the  lorilly  her- 
itage ot  castles  and  domains,  others  were  con- 
founded with  the  humfilest  population  of  the  cit- 
ies. The  fact,  however,  is  not  material  to  his 
fame  ;  and  it  is  a  higher  proof  of  merit  to  be  the 
object  of  contention  among  various  noble  fami- 
lies, than  to  be  al)ie  to  substantiate  the  most  illus- 
trious liniMge.  His  son  Fernando  had  a  true 
feeling  on  the  subject.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  should  derive  less  dignity  from  any 
nobility  of  ancestry,  than  from  f)eing  the  son  of 
such  a  father,  "t 

Columbus  was  the  oldest  of  four  children  ;  hav- 
ing two  brothers,  Uartholomew  and  (iiacomo,  or 
James  (written  IJiego  in  Spanish),  and  one  sister, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  person  in  obscure  life  called  (Iiacomo 
bavarello.  At  a  very  early  age  Columbus  evinced 
a  decided  inclination  for  the  sea  ;  his  education, 
therefore,  was  mainly  directed  to  fit  him  for  mar- 
itime life,  but  was  as  general  as  the  narrow 
means  of  his  f.ither  would  permit.  Uesides  the 
ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic,  he  was  instructed  m  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  ni.ide  some  proficiency  in  drawing 
and  design.  For  a  short  time,  also,  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Favia,  where  he  studied  ge- 
ometry, geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation. 
He  then  returned  to  Genoa,  where,  according  to 
a  contemporary  historian,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  trade  of  wool  combing.J  This  assertion  is 
indignantly  contradicted  by  his  son  Fernando, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  and  he 
gives  us  no  information  of  his  father's  occupation 
to  supply  i»s  place.  He  could  not,  however,  have 
remained  long  in  this  employment,  as,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  entered  upon  a  nautical 
life  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age. J 


*  Columbus  latinized  his  name  in  his  letters  accord- 
ing to  thje  usage  of  tlie  time,  when  Latin  was  the 
language  of  learned  correspondence.  In  subsequent 
life  wfien  in  Spain  he  recurred  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  original  Roman  name  of  the  family,  Colo- 
nus,  which  he  abbreviated  to  Colon,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
Castilian  tongue.  Hence  he  is  known  in  Spanish  his- 
tory as  Christoval  Colon.  In  the  present  work  the 
name  will  be  written  Columbus,  being  the  one  by 
which  he  is  most  known  throughout  the  world. 

t  The  reader  will  find  the  vexed  questions  about 
the  age,  birthplan'.  and  lineage  of  Columbus  severally 
discussed  in  the    vppendix. 

X  Agostino  (iiustiniani,  Ann.  de  Genova.  His 
assertion  has  been  echoed  by  other  historians,  viz., 
Anton  Gallo  de  Navigatione  Colombi,  etc.,  Muratori, 
torn,  xxiii.  ;  Barta  Senaraga,  de  rebus  Genuensibus, 
Muratori,  torn.  24. 

g  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap,  4, 


In  tracing  the  early  history  of  a  man  like  Co« 
lumbus,  whose  actions  have  nad  a  vast  effect  on 
human  affairs,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
much  has  been  owing  to  external  influences,  how 
much  to  an  inborn  prooensity  of  the  genius.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  wnen,  impressed  with 
the  sublime  events  brought  about  through  his 
agency,  Columbus  looked  back  upon  his  career 
with  a  solemn  and  superstitious  feeling,  he  attrib 
uted  his  early  and  irresistible  inclination  for  the 
sea,  and  his  passion  for  geographical  studies,  to 
an  impulse  from  the  Oeity  preparing  him  for  the 
hi^h  decrees  he  was  choosen  to  accomplish.* 

The  nautical  propensity,  however,  evinced  by 
Columbus  in  early  life,  is  common  to  l)oys  of  en- 
terprising spirit  and  lively  imagination  brought 
up  in  maritime  cities  ;  to  whom  the  sea  is  the 
high  road  to  adventure  and  the  region  of  ro- 
mance. Genua,  too,  walled  in  and  straiteued  on 
the  land  siile  by  rugged  mountains,  yielded  l)Ut 
little  scope  for  enterprise  on  shore,  while  an  opu- 
lent and  widely  extentled  commerce,  visiting 
every  country,  and  a  roving  marine,  battling  in 
every  sea,  naturally  led  forth  her  children  upon 
the  waves,  as  their  propitious  element.  Many, 
too,  were  in<luced  to  emigrate  by  the  violent  fac- 
tions which  raged  within  the  bosom  of  the  city, 
and  often  dyetl  its  streets  with  blood.  A  histori- 
an of  (ienoa  laments  this  |)roncness  of  its  youth 
to  wander.  They  go,  said  he,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  when  they  shall  have  acquired  the 
means  of  living  comfortably  and  honorably  in 
their  native  place  ;  but  we  know  from  long  expe- 
rience, that  of  twenty  who  thus  ilepart  scarce  two 
return  :  either  dying  abroad,  or  taking  to  them- 
selves foreign  wives,  or  being  loath  toexjjose  them- 
selves to  the  tempest  of  civil  discords  which  dis- 
tract the  republic. t 

The  strong  passion  for  geographical  knowledge, 
also,  felt  by  Columbus  in  early  life,  and  which  in- 
spired his  after  career,  was  incident  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  (Geographical  discovery  was  tfie 
brilliant  path  of  light  which  was  forever  to  dis- 
tinguish the  fifteenth  century.  During  a  long 
night  of  monkish  bigotry  and  false  learning,  geo- 
graphy, with  the  otner  sciences,  had  been  lost  to 
the  Euro|)ean  nations.  Fortunately  it  had  not 
been  lost  to  mankind  :  it  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  Africa.  While  the  petlantic  scnoolmen 
of  the  cloisters  were  wasting  time  and  talent,  and 
confounding  erudition  by  idle  reveries  and  sophist- 
ical dialectics,  the  Arabian  sages,  assembled  at 
Senaar,  were  taking  the  measurement  of  a  degree 
of  latitude,  and  calculating  the  circumference  of 
the  earth,  on  the  vast  |)lains  of  Mesopotamia. 

True  knowledge,  thus  happily  preserved,  was 
now  making  its  way  back  to  Europe.  The  revi- 
val of  science  accompanied  the  revival  of  letters. 
Among  the  various  authors  which  the  awakening 
zeal  for  ancient  literature  had  once  more  brought 
into  notice,  were  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and 
Strabo.  From  these  was  regaine<l  a  fund  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  which  had  long  faded  from 
the  public  mind.  Curiosity  was  aroused  to  pur- 
sue this  forgotten  path,  thus  suddenly  reopened. 
A  translation  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy  had  been 
made  into  Latin,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  by  Emanuel  Chrysoleras,  a  noble  and 
learned  (ireek,  and  had  thus  been  rendered  more 
familiar  to  the  Italian  students.  Another  transla- 
tion had  followed,  by  James  Angel  de  .Scarpiaria, 
of  which  fair  and  beautiful  copies  became  com- 


*  Letter  to  the  Castilian  Sovereigns,  1501. 
f  Foglieta,  IstOria  de  Genova,  lib.  il. 
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mon  In  the  Italian  libraries.*  The  writings  i^lio 
hetfan  to  l)r  sought  after  of  Avrrroos,  Allr.iganus, 
unci  other  Ar;il>ian  sagrs,  who  liad  Icepttlie  H.itreii 
tire  of  !tcience  alive,  during  the  interval  of  Kuro- 
pean  darloieHH, 

The  knowledge  thus  reviving  was  limited  and 
imperfect ;  yet,  lilce  the  return  of  morning  light, 
it  seemed  to  call  a  new  creation  into  existence, 
and  t)rol<e,  with  all  the  charm  of  wonder,  upon 
imaginative  minds.  They  were  surprised  at 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  w^rld  around  thrm. 
Every  step  was  discovery,  for  every  region  hcyond 
their  native  country  was  in  a  manner  terra  incog- 
inita. 

.Such  was  the  state  of  informatu^n  and  fetlinj^ 

I  With  respect  to  this    int( Tfsttng  sciedip,   in   the 

early  part  of  the  fifteenth  v(    «ury.     An  interest 

Btill  more  intense  was  a\vaivem-(i    by  the  disttwur- 

ies  which   jjcgan   to  i)e  made  .ilonjf  the  Atlantic 

coasts  ol  Atriia  ;  ami  must  have  lieen  p  itiiularly 

felt  among  a   nuirilime  and  comnuTcnl    people 

like  the  (lenoesc.     To  these  citcumstances  may 

[we  ascribe  the  enthusiastic  devotion  which  Co 

llumbus  imbibed  in  his  childhood  tor  cosmograph- 

lical   studies,  and   which  inllueiiced   all  his  after 

Ifortuncs. 

The  short  time  passed  by  him  at  the  university 
lof  I'avia  was  barely  suHicicnt  to  give  him  the  ru- 
Idiments  of  the  necessary  sciences  ;  the  familiar 
lacquaintaTire  with  them,  which  he  evinced  in 
lafler  life,  must  have  been  the  result  of  diligent 
Iself-schooling,  in  ciuual  hours  of  study  amiilthe 
Icares  and  vicissitudes  of  a  rugged  and  wandering 
jlife.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  strong  natural 
jgenius,  who,  from  having  to  contend  at  tlieir  very 
[outset  will)  privations  and  impediments,  acquire 
Ian  intrepidity  in  encountering  and  a  facility  in 
J  vanquishing  ditliculties,  throughout  their  career. 
I  Such  men  learn  to  effect  great  purposes  with 
Ismail  means,  supplying  this  deficiency  by  the  re- 
I sources  of  their  own  energy  and  invention.  This, 
Ifrom  his  earliest  commencement,  throughout  the 
jwhole  of  his  life,  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  in  the  history  of  Columbus.  In  tvery 
[undertaking,  the  scantiness  and  apparent  insuffi- 
jciency  of  his  means  enhance  the  grandeur  of  his 
I  achievements. 


CHAPTER  If. 

EARLY  VOYAGES  OF  COLU.MBUS. 

.  Coi.UMnfus,  as  has  been  observed,  commenced 
I  his  nautical  career  when  about  fourteen  years  of 
I  age.  His  tirst  voyages  were  made  with  a  distant 
Irelative  named  Colombo,  a  hardy  veteran  of  the 
Iseas,  who  had  risen  to  some  distinction  by  his 
[bravery,  and  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  old 
[chronicles  ;  sometimes  as  commandinjj  a  squad- 
Iron  of  his  own,  sometimes  as  an  admiral  in  the 
iGenoese  service.  He  ai)|)ears  to  have  lieen  bold 
land  adventurous  ;  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause, 
land  to  seek  quarrel  wherever  it  might  lawfully  be 
I  found. 

The  seafaring  life  of  the  Mediterranean  in  those 
idays  was  hazardous  and  daring.  A  commercial 
jexpedition  resembled  a  warlike  cruise,  and  the 
llharitime  merchant  had  often  to  tight  his  way 
[from  port  to  port.  Piracy  was  almost  legalized. 
I  The  frequent  feuds  between  the  Italian  states; 
Ithe  cruisings  of  the  Catalonians  ;  the  armadas 
Ifitted  out  by  private  noblemen,  who  exercised  a 

•  Andres,  Hist.  B.  Let.,  lib.  fii.  cap.  a.      \ 


kind  of  sovereignty  in  their  own  domains,  and 
kept  petty  armies  and  navies  in  theit  pay  ;  the 
roving  snips  and  squadrons  of  private  adven- 
turers, a  kind  of  naval  Condottieri,  sometimes 
employed  by  hostile  govirnments,  sometimes 
scouring  the  seas  in  starch  of  lawless  booty  ; 
these,  with  the  holy  w.irs  waged  against  the  Nla- 
hometan  powers,  rendered  the  narrow  seas,  to 
which  navig.ition  was  principally  contined,  scenes 
of  hardy  encounters  and  trying  reverses. 

.Such  was  the  rugged  school  in  which  Columbus 
was  reared,  and  it  would  have  been  deeply  inter- 
esting to  liavu  marked  the  early  develo|)ment  of 
his  geniii.t  amid  its  stern  adversities.  All  this 
instructive  era  of  his  history,  however.  Is  coverecl 
wMh  darkness.  His  son  Kcrnando,  who  could 
have  best  elucidate<l  it,  has  left  it  in  obscurity,  or 
has  now  and  then  perplexed  us  with  cross  lights  ; 
poih/ips  unwilling,  from  a  jirinciple  ot  mistaken 
l)ride,  to  ri'V^al  the  indigence  and  obscurity  from 
whi';h  his  father  so  gloriously  emerged. 

The  first  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account 
of  his  being  engaged  was  a  naval  expedition, 
tilted  out  ill  (Iciioa  in  1459  by  John  ol  Anjou. 
Duke  of  Calabria,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Naples,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  that  king- 
dom for  his  father  King  Keiiiicr,  or  Renato, 
otherwise  called  Reiu*,  Count  ot  Provence.  The 
republic  of  (ienoa  aided  him  with  ships  and 
money.  The  brilliant  nature  of  the  enterprise  at- 
tracted the  attention  ot  daring  and  restless  spirits. 
The  chivalrous  nobleman,  the  soldier  of  lortune, 
the  hardy  corsair,  the  desperate  adventurer,  the 
mercenary  partisan,  all  hastened  to  enlist  under 
the  banner  ol  Anjou.  The  veteran  Colombo  took 
a  part  in  this  expedition,  either  with  galleys  of  his 
own,  or  as  a  commander  ot  the  Cicnoesc  squadron, 
and  with  him  embarked  his  youthful  relative,  the 
future  discoverer. 

The  struggle  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of 
Naples  lasted  about  four  years,  with  varied  for- 
tune, but  was  finally  unsuccessful.  The  naval 
part  of  the  expedition,  in  which  Columbus  was 
engaged,  signalized  itself  by  acts  ol  intrt'iiidity  ; 
and  at  one  time,  when  the  duke  was  reduced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  a  handful  of 
galleys  scoured  and  controlled  the  bayot  Naples.* 

In  the  course  of  this  gallant  but  ill-fated  enter- 
prise, Columbus  was  detached  on  a  perilous 
cruise,  to  cut  out  a  galley  from  the  harbor  of 
Tunis.  This  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  himself 
in  a  letter  written  many  years  afterward.  It  hap- 
pened to  me,  he  says,  that  King  Reinier  (whom 
Ciod  has  taken  to  himself)  sent  me  to  Tunis,  to 
capture  the  galley  Kernandina,  and  when  I  ar- 
rived off  the  island  of  St.  Pedro,  in  Sardinia,  I  was 
informed  that  there  were  two  ships  and  a  carrack 
with  the  galley  ;  by  which  intelligence  my  crew 
were  so  troubled  that  they  determined  to  proceed 
no  further,  but  to  return  to  Marseilles  for  another 
vessel  and  more  people  ;  as  I  could  not  by  any 
means  compel  them,  I  assented  apparently  to 
their  wishes,  altering  the  point  of  the  compass  and 
s|)reading  all  sail.  It  was  then  evening,  and  next 
morning  we  were  within  the  Cape  of  Carthagena, 
while  all  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  were 
sailing  toward  Marseilles. t 

We  have  no  further  record  of  this  bold  cruise 
into  the  hd^bor  of  Tunis  ;  but  in  the  foregoing 
particulars  we  behold  early  indications  of  that 
resolute  and  persevering  spirit  which  insured  him 


*  Colenuccio,  Istoria  de  Nap.  lib.  vii,  cap.  17. 
f  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
vide  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  4. 
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success  in  his  more  important  undertaicings.  His 
expedient  to  beguile  a  discontented  crew  into  a 
continuation  of  the  enterprise,  by  deceiving  them 
with  respect  to  the  ship's  course,  will  be  found  in 
unison  with  a  stratagem  of  altering  the  reckoning, 
to  which  he  had  recourse  in  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery. 

During  an  interval  of  many  years  we  have  but 
one  or  two  sh.idowy  traces  of  Columbus.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  principally  engaged  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  up  the  Levant  ;  sometimes  in 
commercial  voyages  ;  sometimes  in  the  warlike 
contests  between  the  Italian  states  ;  sometjmes  in 
pious  and  predatory  expeditions  against  the  Infi- 
dels. Historians  have  made  him  in  1474  captain 
of  several  Genoese  ships,  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France,  and  endangering  the  peace  between 
that  country  and  Spain  by  running  down  and 
capturing  Spanish  vessels  at  sea,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, as  a  reprisal  for  an  irruption  of  the 
Spaniards  into  Roussillon.*  Again,  m  1475,  he 
is  represented  as  brushing  with  his  Genoese 
squadron  in  ruffling  bravado  by  a  Venetian  fleet 
stationed  off  the  island  of  Cyprus,  shouting  "  Viva 
San  Georgio  !"  the  old  war-cry  of  Genoa,  thus 
endeavoring  to  pique  the  jealous  pride  of  the 
Venetians  aiul  provoke  a  combat,  though  the  rival 
republics  were  at  peace  at  the  time. 

These  transactions,  however,  have  been  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Columbus.  They  were  the 
deeds,  or  misdeeds,  either  of  his  relative  the  old 
Genoese  admiral,  or  of  a  nephew  of  the  same,  of 
kindred  spirit,  called  Colombo  the  Younger,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle.  They  both  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fond  of  rough  encounters,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  them 
about.  Fernando  ColumhuF  des  ;ribes  this  Colomljo 
the  Younger  as  a  famous  corsair,  so  terrii)le  tor  his 
deeds  against  the  Infidels,  that  the  .Moorish  mothers 
used  to  frighten  their  unruly  children  with  his 
name.  Columl)us  sailed  with  him  occasionally, 
as  he  ha<l  done  with  his  uncle,  and,  according,  to 
Fernando's  account,  commanded  a  vessel  in  his 
squadron  on  an  eventful  occasion. 

Colombo  the  Younger,  having  heard  that  four 
Venetian  galleys  richly  laden  were  on  their  return 
voyage  from  Flanders,  laid  in  wait  for  them  on 
the  Portuguese  coast,  between  Lisbon  and  Cajie 
St.  Vincent.  A  desperate  engagement  took 
place  ;  the  vessels  grappled  each  other,  and  the 
crews  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  from  shi|)  to  ship. 
The  battle  lasted  from  morning  until  evening, 
with  great  carnage  on  both  sides.  The  vessel 
commanded  by  Columbus  was  engaged  with  a 
huge  Venetian  galley.  They  threw  hand-gre- 
nades and  other  fiery  missiles,  and  the  galley  was 
wrapped  in  flames.  The  vessels  were  fastened 
together  by  chains  and  grappling  irons,  and  could 
not  be  separated  ;  both  were  involved  in  one  con- 
flagration, and  soon  became  a  mere  blazing  mass. 
The  crews  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  ;  Colum- 
bus seized  an  oar,  which  was  floating  within 
reach,  and  being  an  expert  swimmer,  attained  the 
shore,  though  full  two  leagues  distant.  It  pleased 
God,  says  his  son  Fernando,  to  give  him  strength, 
that  he  might  preserve  him  for  greater  things. 
After  recovering  from  his  exhaustion  he  repaired  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  found  many  of  his  Genoese  coun- 
trymen, and  was  induced  to  take  up  hi^residence.t 


*  Chaufepie  Suppl.  to  Bayle,  vol,  ii.  ;  article 
"  Columbus.  ' 

f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  5.  See  Illustrations  at 
the  end  of  this  \?crk,  article  "  Capture  of  the  Vene- 
tian Galleys." 


Such  is  the  account  given  by  Fernando  of  his 
father's  first  arrival  in  Portugal  ;  and  it  has  been 
currently  adopted  by  modern  historians  ;  but  on 
examining  various  histories  of  the  times,  the  bat- 
tle here  described  appears  to  have  happened  sev- 
eral years  after  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus 
in  that  country.  That  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
test is  not  improbable  ;  but  he  had  previously  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  Portugal.  In  fact,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  history  of  that  kingdom,  we  shall 
find,  in  the  great  maritime  enterprises  in  which  it 
was  at  that  time  engaged,  ample  attractions  for  a 
person  of  his  inclinations  and  pursuits  ;  and  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  his  first  visit  to  Lis- 
bon was  not  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  desperate 
adventure,  but  was  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  lib- 
eral curiosity,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  honorable 
fortune. 


CHAPTER   IIL 

PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVERV   UNDER  PRINCE  HENRY 
OF   PORTUGAL. 

The  career  of  modem  discovery  had  com- 
menced shortly  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we. are  treating  was  prose- 
cuted with  great  activity  by  Portugal.  Some  have 
attributed  its  origin  to  a  romantic  incident  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  An  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Macham,  flying  to  France  with  a  lady  of  whom 
he  was  enamored,  was  driven  far  out  of  sight  of 
land  by  stress  of  weather,  and  after  wandering 
about  the  high  seas,  arrived  at  an  unknown  and 
uninhabited  island,  covered  with  beautiful  forests, 
which  was  afterward  called  Madeira.*  Others 
have  treated  this  account  as  a  fable,  and  have 
pronounced  the  Canaries  to  be  the  first  fruits  of 
modern  discovery.  This  famous  group,  the  For- 
tunate Islands  of  the  ancients,  in  which  they 
|)laced  their  garden  of  the  Hesi)erides,  and  whence 
Ptolemy  commenced  to  count  the  longitude,  had 
been  long  lost  to  the  world.  There  are  vague  ac- 
counts, it  is  true,  of  'heir  having  received  casual 
visits,  at  wide  intervals,  during  the  obscure  ages, 
from  the  wandering  bark  of  some  Arabian,  Nor- 
man, or  Genoesf  adventurer  ;  but  all  this  was  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  and  led  to  no  beneficial  re- 
sult. It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  centur)'  that 
they  were  effectually  rediscovered,  and  restored 
to  mankind.  From  that  time  they  were  occasion- 
ally visited  by  the  hardy  navigators  of  various 
countries.  The  greatest  benefit  produced  by  their 
discovery  was,  that  the  frequent  expeditions  made 
to  them  emboldened  mariners  to  venture  far  upon 
the  Atlantic,  and  familiarized  ;hem,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  its  dangers. 

The  grand  impulse  to  discovery  was  not  given 
by  chance,  but  was  the  deeply  meditated  effort  of 
one  master  mind.  This  was  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First,  surnamed  the 
Avenger,  and  Philippa,  of  Lancaster,  sister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England.  The  character  of 
this  illustrious  man,  from  whose  enterprises  the 
genius  of  Columbus  took  excitement,  deserves  par- 
ticular mention. 

Having  accompanied  hi'  father  into  Africa,  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Moors  at  Ceuta  he  re- 
ceived much  information  concerning  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  other  regions  in  the  interior,  hitherto 
unknowii  to  Europeans,  and  conceived  an  idea 
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that  important  discoveries  were  to  be  made  by 
navigating  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  On 
returning  to  Portugal,  this  idea  became  his  ruling 
thought.  Withdrawing  from  the  tumult  of  a  court 
to  a  country  retreat  in  the  Algarves,  near  Sagres, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  ocean,  he  drew  around  him  men 
eminent  in  science,  and  prosecuted  the  study  nf 
those  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the 
maritime  arts.  He  was  an  able  mathematician, 
and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  astronomy 
known  to  the  Arabians  of  Spain. 

On  studying  the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  found 
what  he  considered  abundant  proofs  that  Africa 
was  circumnavigable.  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  was 
said  to  have  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the 
ocean,  and  to  have  continued  on  to  Gibraltar  ; 
and  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  sailing  from  Gibral- 
tar with  a  Heet  of  sixty  ships,  ancj  following  the 
African  coast,  was  said  to  have  reached  the 
shores  of  Arabia.*  It  is  true  these  voyages  had 
been  discredited  by  several  ancient  writers,  and 
the  possibility  of  circumnavigating  Africa,  after 
being  for  a  long  time  admitted  by  geographers, 
was  denied  by  Hipparchus,  who  considered  each 
sea  shut  up  ana  land-bound  in  its  peculiar  basin  ; 
and  that  Africa  was  a  continent  continuing  onward 
to  the  south  pole,  and  surrounding  the  Indian  Sea, 
so  as  to  join  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges.  This  opin- 
ion had  been  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  whose  works, 
in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry,  were  the  highest  au- 
thority in  geography.  The  prince,  however,  clung 
to  the  ancient  belief,  that  Africa  was  circumnavi- 
gable, and  found  his  opinion  sanctioned  by  vari- 
ous learned  men  of  more  modern  date.  To  settle 
this  question,  and  achieve  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa,  was  an  object  worthy  the  ambition  of  a 
prince,  and  his  mind  was  fired  with  the  i<lea  of 
the  vast  benefits  that  would  arise  to  his  country 
should  it  be  accomplished  by  Po,ttuguese  enter- 
prise. 

The  Italians,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were  called 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  long  monopolized  the 
trade  of  Asia.  They  had  formed  commercial  es- 
tablishments at  Constantinojjle  and  in  the  Black 
Se.i,  where  they  received  the  rich  produce  of  the 
Spice  Islands,  lying  near  the  equator  ;  and  the 
silks,  the  gums,  the  perfumes,  the  precious  stones, 
and  other  luxurious  rommodities  of  Egypt  and 
southern  Asia,  and  distributed  them  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  rose  to  opulence  and  power  in  consequence 
ot  this  trade.  They  had  factories  in  the  most  re- 
mote parts,  even  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Moscovy 
and  Norway.  Their  merchants  emulated  the 
magnificence  of  princes.  All  Europe  was  tribu- 
tary to  tlieir  commerce.  Vet  this  trade  had  to 
pass  through  various  intermediate  hands,  subject 
to  the  delays  and  charges  of  internal  navigation, 
and  the  tedious  and  uncertain  journeys  of  the 
caravan.  For  a  long  time  the  merchandise  of 
India  was  conveyed  by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  Eu- 
phrates, tile  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  to  the  Caspian 
and  the  Mediterranean  seas  ;  thence  to  take  a 
new  destination  for  the  various  marts  of  Europe. 
After  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  had  conquered  the 
Arabs,  and  restored  trade  to  its  ancient  channel, 
it  was  still  attended  with  great  cost  and  delay. 
Its  precious  commodities  had  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  Red  Sea  ;  thence  on  the  backs  of  camels  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  whence  they  were  trans- 
ported to  Egypt  to  meet  the  Italian  merchants. 


^  *  See  illustrations,  article 
,' irica  by  the  Ancients." 
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Thus,  while  the  opulent  traffic  of  the  East  was  en- 
grossed by  these  adventurous  monopolists,  the 
price  of  every  articFe  was  enhanced  by  the  great 
expense  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  grand  idea  of  Prince  Henry,  by  cir- 
cumnavigating Africa  to  open  a  direct  and  easy 
route  to  the  source  of  this  commerce,  to  turn  it  in 
a  golden  tide  upon  his  country.  He  was,  how- 
ever, before  the  age  in  thought,  and  had  to  coun- 
teract ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  to  endure  the 
delays  to  which  vivid  and  penetrating  minds  are 
subjected,  from  the  tardy  co-operations  of  the  dull 
and  the  doubtful.  The  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Mariners  looked  with  dis- 
trust upon  a  boisterous  expanse,  which  appeared 
to  have  no  opposite  shore,  and  feared  to  venture 
out  of  sight  of  the  landmarks.  Every  bold  head^ 
land,  and  far-stretching  promontory  was  a  wall  to 
bar  their  progress.  They  crept  timorously  along 
the  Barbary  shores,  and  thought  they  had  accom- 
plished a  wonderful  expedition  when  they  had 
ventured  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar.  Cape  Non  was  long  the  limit  of  their  dar- 
ing ;  they  hesitated  to  double  its  rocky  point, 
beaten  by  winds  and  waves,  and  threatening  to 
thrust  them  forth  upon  the  raging  deep. 

Independent  of  these  vague  fears,  they  had 
others,  sanctioned  by  philosophy  itself.  They  sgU 
thought  that  the  earth,  at  the  equator,  was  girdled 
by  a  torrid  zone,  over  which  the  sun  held  his  ver- 
tical and  fiery  course,  separating  the  hemispheres 
by  a  region  of  imi)assive  heat.  They  fancied 
Cape  Bojador  the  utmost  boundary  of  secure  en- 
terprise, and  had  a  superstitious  belief  that  who- 
ever doubled  it  would  never  return.*  They 
looked  with  dismay  upon  the  rapid  currents  of  its 
neighborhood,  ancl  the  furious  surf  which  beats 
upon  its  arid  coast.  They  imagined  that  beyond 
it  lay  the  frightful  region  of  the  torrid  zone, 
scorched  by  a  blazing  sun  ;  a  region  ot  fire,  where 
the  very  waves,  which  beat  upon  the  shores, 
boiled  under  the  intolerable  fervor  of  the  heavens. 

To  dispel  these  errors,  and  to  give  a  scope  to 
navigation,  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  his  designs. 
Prince  Henry  established  a  naval  coUei^e,  and 
erected  an  observatory  at  Sagres,  and  he  invited 
thither  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  nautical 
faculties  ;  appointing  as  president  Jamf:s  of  Mal- 
lorca,  a  man  learned  in  navigation,  and  skilful  in 
making  charts  and  instruments. 

The  effects  of  this  establishment  were  soon  ap- 
parent. All  that  was  known  relative  to  geogra- 
phy and  navigation  was  gathered  together  and 
reduced  to  system.  A  vast  improvement  took 
place  in  maps.  The  compass  was  also  brought 
into  more  general  use,  especially  among  the  Por- 
tuguese, rendering  the  mariner  more  bold  and 
venturous,  by  enabling  him  to  navigate  in  the 
most  gloomy  day  and  in  the  darkest  night.  En- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  and  stimulated  by 
the  munificence  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Portuguese 
marine  became  signalized  for  the  hardihood  of  its 
enterprises  and  the  extent  of  its  discoveries. 
Cape  Bojador  was  doubled  ;  the  region  of  the 
tropics  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  ter- 
rors ;  the  greater  part  of  the  African  coa'^t,  from 
Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  explored  ;  and 
the  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azore  islands,  which  lay 
three  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  continent, 
were  rescued  from  the  oblivious  empire  of  the 
ocean. 

To  secure  the  quiet  prosecution  and  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  discoveries,  Henry  obtained  the  pro 

*  Mariana.  Hist.  Esp.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
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tection  of  a  papal  bull,  granting  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal  sovereign  authority  over  all  the  lands  it 
might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive, 
with  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  die  in 
these  expeclitions  ;  at  the  same  time  menacing, 
with  the  terrors  of  the  church,  all  who  should 
interfere  in  these  Christian  conquests.* 

Henry  died  on  the  13th  of  Novemher,  1473, 
without  accomplishing  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition. It  was  not  until  many  years  afterward 
that  Vasco  de  Gama,  pursuing  with  a  Portuguese 
fleet  the  track  he  had  pointed  out,  realized  his 
anticipations  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie, 
sailing  along  the  southern  coast  of  India,  and  thus 
opening  a  highway  for  commerce  to  the  opulent 
regions  of  the  East.  Henry,  however,  lived  long 
enough  to  reap  some  of  the  richest  rewards  of  a 
great  and  good  mind.  He  beheld,  through  his 
means,  his  native  country  in  a  grand  and  active 
career  of  prosperity.  The  discoveries  of  the  Por- 
tuguese were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  Portugal,  from  being  one 
of  the  least  among  nations,  suddenly  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important. 

All  this  was  effected,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arts  ; 
not  by  the  stratagems  of  a  cabinet,  but  by  the  wis- 
dom of  a  college.  It  was  the  great  achievement 
of#  prince,  who  has  well  been  described  "  full  of 
thoughts  of  lofty  enterjirise,  and  acts  of  generous 
spirit  ;"  one  who  bore  for  his  device  the  mag- 
nanimous motto,  "The  talent  to  do  good,"  the 
only  talent  worthy  the  ambition  of  princes. f 

Henry,  at  his  death,  left  it  in  charge  to  his 
country  to  prosecute  the  route  to  India.  He  had 
formed  companies  and  associations,  by  which 
commercial  zeal  was  enlisted  in  the  cause,  aad  it 
was  made  a  matter  of  interest  and  competition  to 
enterprising  individuals.  J  From  time  to  time  Lis- 
bon was  thrown  into  a  tumult  of  excitement  by 
the  launching  forth  of  some  new  expedition,  or  the 
return  of  a  squadron  with  accounts  of  new  tracts 
explored  and  new  kingdoms  visited.  Everj-thing 
was  confident  promise  and  sanguine  anticipation. 
The  miserable  hordes  of  the  African  coast  were 
magnified  into  i)owerful  nations,  and  the  voyagers 
continually  heard  of  opulent  countries  farther  on. 
It  was  as  yet  the  twilight  of  geographic  knowl- 
edge ;  imagination  went  hand  in  hand  with  dis- 
covery, and  as  the  latter  groped  its  slow  and  cau- 
tious way,  the  former  peopled  all  beyond  with 
wonders.  The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discover- 
ies, and  of  the  expeditions  continually  setting  out, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  world.  Strangers  from 
all  ])arts,  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  the  adven- 
turous, resorted  to  Lisbon  to  incpiire  into  the  par- 
ticulars, or  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
these  enterprises.  Among  these  was  Christopher 
Columbus,  whether  thrown  there,  as  h;is  been  as- 
serted, by  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  desperate  ad- 
venture, or  drawn  thither  by  liberal  curiosity  and 
the  pursuit  of  honorable  fortune. J 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RESIDFAXF,     OF     COLUMHUS      AT      I.I.SIiON — IDEAS 
CONCERNING    ISLANDS   IN  THE   OCEAN. 

COLU.MHUS  arrived  at  Lisbon  about  the  year 
1470.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood,  and  of  an  engaging  presence.     Minute 

*  Vasconcelos,  Hist,  de  Juan  II. 

•f  Joam  de  Barros,  Asia,  decad.  i. 

1  Lafitau,  Conquetes  des  Portugais,  torn,  i,  lib.  i. 

fi  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  i. 


descriptions  are  given  of  his  person  by  his  son 
Fernando,  by  Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries.* According  to  these  accounts,  he 
was  tall,  well-formed,  muscular,  and  of  an  ele- 
vated and  dignified  demeanor.  His  visage  was 
long,  and  neither  full  nor  meagre  ;  his  complexion 
fair  and  freckled  and  inclined  to  ruddy  ;  his  nose 
aquiline  ;  his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high,  his 
eyes  light  gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle  ;  his  whole 
countenance  had  an  air  of  authority.  His  hair, 
in  his  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  color  ;  but 
care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon 
tui'ned  it  gray,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it  was 
quite  while.  He  was  moder:'te  and  simple  in  diet 
and  ap])arel,  eloquent  in  discourse,  engaging  and 
affable  with  strangers,  and  his  amiableness  and 
suavity  in  domestic  life  strongly  attached  his 
household  to  his  person.  His  temper  was  natu- 
rally irritable  ;!•  but  he  subdued  it  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  spirit,  comporting  himself  with  a 
courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  and  never  indulging 
in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Throughout 
his  life  he  was  noted  for  strict  attention  to  the 
oftices  of  religion,  observing  rigorously  tlie  fasts 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  nor  tlid  his  piety 
consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofty 
and  solemn  enthusiasm  with  which  his  whole 
character  was  strongly  tinctured. 

While  at  Lisbon,  he  was  accustomed  to  attend 
religious  service  at  the  chajiel  of  the  convent  of 
.Ml  Saints.  In  this  convent  were  certain  ladies 
of  rank,  either  resident  as  boarders,  or  in  some 
religious  capacity.  With  one  of  these,  Columbus 
became  acquainted.  She  was  IJofi.-i  Felipa, 
daughter  of  Itartolomeo  Mortis  de  Perestrello,  an 
Italian  cavalier,  lately  deceased,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguisl>ed  navigators  under 
Prince  Henry,  and  had  colonized  and  governed 
the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  The  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  attachment,  and  ended  in  marriage. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  match  of  mere  affection, 
as  the  lady  was  destitute  of  fortune. 

The  newly  married  couple  resided  with  the 
mother  of  the  bride.  The  latter,  perceiving  the 
interest  which  Columbus  took  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  sea,  related  to  him  all  she  knew  of  the 
voyages  and  expeditions  of  her  late  husband,  and 
brought  him  all  his  papers,  charts,  journals,  and 
memorandums.  %  In  this  way  he  became  ac- 
/juainted  with  the  routes  of  the  Portuguese,  their 
plans  and  conceptions  ;  and  having,  by  his  mar- 
riage and  residence,  become  naturalized  in  Por- 
tugal, he  sailed  occasionally  in  the  expeditions  to 
the  coast  of  (iuinea.  When  on  shore,  he  support- 
ed his  family  by  making  maps  and  charts.  Hi? 
narrow  circumstances  obliged  him  to  observe  a 
strict  economy  ;  yet  we  are  told  that  he  ajjpropri- 
ated  a  part  or  his  scanty  means  to  the  succor  of 
his  aged  father  at  Genoa, §  and  to  the  education 
of  his  younger  brothers.  || 

The  construction  of  a  correct  map  or  chart,  in 
those  days,  reciuired  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
experience  sufficient  to  entitle  the  possessor  to 
distinction.  Geography  was  but  just  emerging 
from  the  darkness  which  had  enveloped  it  for 
ages.  Ptolemy  was  still  a  standard  authority. 
The  maps  of  the  fifteenth  century  display  a  mix- 
ture  of   truth   and  error,  in  which  tacts  handed 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  3.     Las  Casas,  HiSt 
Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  MS. 
I  Illescas,  Hist.  Pontifical,  lib.  vl. 
I  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  il.  pap.  3. 

Ibid. 
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down  from  antiquity,  and  others  revealed  by  re- 
cent discoveries,  are  confused  with  popular  fables 
and  extravagant  conjectures.  At  such  a  period, 
when  the  passion  for  maritime  discovery  was  seek- 
ing every  aid  to  facilitate  its  enterprises,  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  an  able  cosmographer  like 
Columbus  would  be  properly  appreciated,  and 
the  superior  correctness  of  his  maps  and  charts 
would  give  him  notoriety  among  men  of  science.* 
We  accordingly  find  him,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
residence  in  Lisbon,  in  correspondence  with  Paulo 
Toscanelli,  of  Florence,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  whose  communications  had  great 
influence  in  inspiriting  him  to  his  subsequent  un- 
dertakings. 

While  tiis  geographical  labors  thus  elevated  him 
to  a  communion  with  the  learned,  they  were  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  foster  a  train  of  thoughts 
favorai)le  to  nautical  enterjirise.  From  constantly 
comparing  majjs  and  charts,  and  noting  the  prog- 
ress and  direction  of  discovery,  he  was  led  to.  per- 
ceive how  much  of  the  world  remained  unknown, 
and  to  meditate  on  the  means  of  exploring  it. 
His  domestic  concerns,  and  the  connections  he 
had  formed  by  marriage,  were  all  in  unison  with 
this  vein  of  speculation.  He  resided  for  some 
time  at  the  recen'.ly  discovered  island  of  Porto 
Santo,  where  his  wife  had  inherited  some  prop- 
erty, and  during  his  residence  there  she  bore  him 
a  son,  whom  he  named  Diego,  This  residence 
brought  him,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  frontier  of 
discovery.  His  wife's  sister  was  married  to  Pedro 
Correo,  a  navigator  of  note,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  governor  of  Porto  Santo,  lieing  frequently 
together  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  domestic 
life,  their  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
discoveries  prosecuting  in  their  vicinity  along  the 
African  coasts  ;  ujjon  the  long  sought  for  route 
to  India  ;  and  upon  the  possibility  of  some  un- 
known lanils  existing  in  the  west. 

In  their  island  residence,  too,  they  must  have 
been  fre(|uently  visited  by  the  voyagers  going  to 
and  from  (iuinea.  Living  thus,  surrounded  by 
the  stir  and  bustle  of  discovery,  communing  with 
persons  who  had  risen  i)y  it  to  fortune  and  honor, 
and  voyaging  in  the  very  tracks  of  its  recent  tri- 
umphs, the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus  kindled  up  to 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  'It  was  a  jjeriod  of  gen- 
eral excitement  to  all  who  were  connected  with 
maritime  life,  or  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean.  The  recent  discoveries  liad  inflamed  their 
imaginations,  and  had  tilled  them  with  visions  of 
other  islands,  of  greater  wealth  and  beauty,  yet 
to  be  discovered  in  the  boundless  wastes  of  the 
Atlantic.      The  opinions  and  fancies  of   the  an- 


•  Tfie  importance  wfiich  began  to  be  attacfied  to 
cosmograpliical  knowledge  is  evident  from  tfie  dis- 
tinction which  Mauro,  an  Italian  friar,  obtained  from 
having  projected  an  universal  map,  esteemed  the  most 
accurate  of  the  time.  A  fac-simile  of  this  map,  upon 
the  s<ime  scale  as  the  original,  is  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  it  has  been  published,  with  a 
geographical  commentary,  by  the  learned  Zurla.  The 
Venetians  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of  him,  on  which 
they  denominated  him  Cosmographus  incomparabilis 
(Colline  del  Bussol.  Naut.  p.  2,  c.  5).  Yet  Ramusio, 
who  had  seen  this  fhap  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Michele  de  Murano,  considers  it  merely  im  improved 
copy  of  a  map  brought  from  Cathay  by  Marco  Polo 
(Ramusio,  t.  ii.  p.  17,  Ed.  Venet.  1606).  We  are  told 
that  Americus  Vespucius  paid  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ducats  (equivalent  to  five  hundred  And  fifty-five  dol- 
lars in  our  time)  for  a  map  of  sea  and  land,  made  at 
Ma'lorca,  in  1439,  by  Gabriel  de  Valseca  (Barros,  D. 
L  i.  c.  15.     Derroto  por  Tofino,  Introd.  p.  25). 


cients  on  the  subject  were  again  put  in  circula- 
tion. The  story  of  Antilla,  a  great  island  in  the 
ocean,  discovered  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  fre- 
quently cited,  and  Plato's  imaginary  Atarlantisonce 
more  found  firm  believers.  Many  thought  that 
the  Canaries  and  Azores  were  but  wrecks  which 
had  survived  its  submersion,  and  that  other  and 
larger  fragments  of  that  drowned  land  might  yet 
exist,  in  remoter  parts  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  excited 
state  of  the  popular  mind  at  this  eventful  era,  was 
the  prevalence  of  rumors  res])ecting  unknown 
islands  casually  seen  in  the  ocean.  Many  of  these 
were  mere  fables,  fabricated  to  feed  the  predomi- 
nant humor  of  the  public  ■  many  had  their  origin 
in  the  heated  imaginations  of  voyagers,  beholduig 
islands  in  those  summer  clouds  which  lie  along 
the  horizon,  and  often  beguile  the  sailor  with  the 
idea  of  distant  lands. 

On  such  airy  basis,  most  probably,  was  founded 
the  story  told  to  Columbus  by  one  Antonio 'Leone, 
an  inhabitant  of  Madeira,  who  affirmed  that  sail- 
ing thence  westward  one  hundred  leagues,  he  had 
seen  three  islands  at  a  distance.  But  the  tales  of 
the  kind  most  positively  advanced  and  zealously 
maintained,  were  those  related  by  the  people  of 
the  Canaries,  who  were  long  under  a  singular 
optical  delusion.  They  imagined  that,  from  time 
to  time,  they  beheld  a  vast  island  to  the  westward, 
with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  Nor  was 
it  seen  in  cloudy  and  dubious  weather,  but  in 
tiiose  clear  days  common  to  tropical  climates,  and 
with  all  the  distinctness  with  which  distant  objects 
may  be  discerned  in  their  pure,  transparent  at- 
mosphere. The  island,  it  is  true,  was  only  seen 
at  intervals  ;  while  at  other  times,  and  in  the 
clearest  weather,  not  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  de- 
scried. When  it  did  appear,  however,  it  was 
always  in  the  same  place,  and  under  the  same 
form.  So  persuaded  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries  of  its  reality,  that  application  was  made 
to  the  King  of  Portugal  for  permission  to  discover 
and  take  possession  of  it  ;  and  it  actually  became 
the  object  of  several  ex])ediiions.  The  island, 
however,  was  never  to  be  found,  though  it  still 
continued  occasionally  to  cheat  the  eye.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  wild  and  fantastic  notions  con- 
cerning this  imaginary  land.  Some  supposed  it 
to  be  the  Antilla  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ;  others, 
the  Island  of  Seven  Cities,  so  called  from  an  an- 
cient legend  of  seven  bishops,  who,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  followers,  fled  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Moors,  and,  guided  by  Heaven  to 
some  unknown  island  in  the  ocean,  founded  on  it 
seven  splendid  cities.  While  some  considered  it 
another  legendary  island,  on  which,  it  was  said, 
a  Scottish  ])riest  of  the  name  of  St.  Brandan  had 
landed,  in  the  sixth  century.  This  last  legend 
passed  into  current  belief.  The  fancied  island 
was  called  by  the  name  of  St.  Brandan,  or  St. 
Boroiulon,  and  long  continued  to  be  actually  laid 
down  in  majjs  far  to  the  west  of  tiie  Canaries.* 
The  same  was  done  with  the  fabulous  island  of 
Antilla  ;  and  these  erroneous  maps  and  phantom 
islands  have  given  rise  at  various  times  to  asser- 
tions that  the  New  World  had  been  known  prior 
to  the  period  of  its  generally  reputed  discovery. 

Columbus,  however,  considers  all  these  appear- 
ances of  land  as  mere  illusions.  He  supposes  that 
they  may  have  been  caused  by  rocks  lying  in  the 
ocean,  which,  seen  at  a  distance,  under  certain 
atmospherical  influences,  may  have  assumed  the 
appearance  of  islands  ;  or  that  they  may  have 

*  See  illustrations,  article  "  Island  of  St.  Brandan." 
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been  floating  islands,  such  as  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Seneca  and  others,  formed  of  twisted 
roots,  or  of  a  light  and  porous  stone,  and  covered 
with  trees,  and  which  may  have  been  driven  about 
the  ocean  by  the  winds. 

The  islands  of  St.  Brandan,  of  Antilla,  and  of  the 
Seven  Cities,  have  long  since  proved  to  be  fabu- 
lous tales  or  atmospherical  delusions.  Yet  the 
rumors  concerning  them  derive  interest,  from 
showing  the  state  of  public  thought  with  respect 
to  the  Atlantic,  while  its  western  regions  were  yet 
unknown.  They  were  all  noted  down  with  curi- 
ous care  by  Columbus,  and  may  have  had  some 
influence  over  his  imagination.  Still,  though  of  a 
visionary  spirit,  his  penetrating  genius  sought  in 
deeper  sources  for  the  aliment  ot  its  meditations. 
Aroused  by  the  impulse  of  passing  events,  he 
turned  anew,  says  his  son  Fernando,  to  study  the 
geographical  authors  which  he  had  read  before, 
and  to  consider  the  af 'ronomical  reasons  which 
might'  corroborate  the  theory  gradually  forming 
in  his  mind.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
ail  that  had  been  written  by  the  ancients,  or  dis- 
covered by  the  moderns,  relative  to  geography. 
His  own  voyages  enabled  him  to  correct  many  of 
their  errors,  and  appreciate  many  of  their  theo- 
ries. His  genius  hav'ng  thus  taken  its  decided 
bent,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  from  what  a  mass 
of  acknowledged  facts,  rational  hypotheses,  fanci- 
ful narrations,  and  popular  rumors,  his  grand 
project  of  discovery  was  wrought  out  by  the  strong 
workings  of  his  vigorous  mind. 


CHAI^TER   V. 

CROtJNDS  ON  WHICH  COLUMRlj.- 
BELIKF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF 
LANDS   IN   THE  WEST. 


FOUNDED     HIS 
:'NDISCOVERKD 


It  has  been  attempted,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  show  how  Columbus  was  gradually  kin- 
dled up  to  his  grand  design  by  the  spirit  and 
events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  son 
Fernando,  however,  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
precise  data  on  which  his  father's  plan  of  discovery 
w^as  founded.*  "  He  does  this,"  ne observes,  "  to 
show  from  what  slender  argument  so  great  a 
scheme  was  fabricated  and  brought  to  light  ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those  who  may  desire 
to  know  distinctly  the  circumstances  and  motives 
which  led  his  father  to  undertake  this  enterprise." 

As  this  statement  was  formed  from  notes  and 
documents  found  among  his  father's  papers,  it  is 
too  curious  and  interesting  not  to  deserve  particu- 
lar mention.  In  this  memorandum  he  arranged 
the  foundation  of  his  father's  theory  under  three 
heads:  i.  The  nature  of  things.  2.  The  authority 
of  learned  writers.     3.  The  reports  of  navi},Mtors. 

Under  the  first  head  he  set  down  as  a  tunda- 
mental  principle  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous 
sphere  or  globe,  which  might  be  travelled  round 
from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot 
when  on  opposite  points.  The  circumference 
from  east  to  west,  at  the  equator,  Columbus 
divided,  according  to  Ptolfmy,  into  twenty-four 
hours  of  fifteen  degrees  each,  making  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degrees.  Of  these  he  imagined, 
comparing  the  globe  of  Ptolemy  s'ith  the  earlier 
map  of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  fifteen  hours  had 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  extending  from  the 
Straits  of  Ciibraltar,  or  rather  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  to  the  city  of  Thinae  in  Asia,  a  place  set 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  6,  7,  8. 


down  as  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the  known  world. 
The  Portuguese  had  advanced  the  western  frontier 
one  hour  more  by  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  There  remained,  then, 
according  to  the  estimation  of  Columbus,  eight 
hours,  or  one  third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  unknown  and  unexplored.  This  space 
might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  filled  up  by  the 
eastern  regions  of  Asia,  which  might  extend  so  far 
as  nearly  to  surround  the  globe,  and  to  approacf 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Tht 
tract  of  ocean  intervening  between  these  coun- 
tries, he  observes,  would  be  less  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed,  if  the  opinion  of  Alfraganus,  the 
Arabian,  were  admitted,  who,  by  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  degrees,  gave  to  the  earth  a  smaller 
circumference  than  did  other  cosmographers  ;  a 
theory  to  which  Columbus  seems  at  times  to  have 
given  faith.  Granting  these  premises,  it  was 
manifest  that,  by  pursuing  a  direct  course  from 
east  to  west,  a  navigator  would  arrive  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  and  discover  any  intervening  land. 

Uncler  the  second  head  are  named  the  authors 
whose  writings  had  weight  in  convincing  him  that 
the  intervening  ocean  could  be  but  of  moderate 
expanse,  and  easy  to  be  traversed.  Among  these, 
he  cites  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and 
Pliny,  that  one  might  pass  from  Cadiz  to  the  In- 
dies in  a  few  days  ;  of  Strabo,  also,  who  observes, 
that  the  ocean  surrounds  the  earth,  bathing  on 
the  east  the  shores  of  India  ;  on  the  west,  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Mauritania  ;  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  navigate  from  one  to  the  other  on  the  same 
parallel.* 

In  corroboration  of  the  idea  that  Asia,  or,  as 
he  always  terms  it,  India,  stretched  far  to  the 
east,  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  unex- 
plored space,  the  narratives  are  cited  of  Marco 
Polo  and  John  Mandeville.  These  travellers  had 
visited,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  far  beyond  the  regions 
laid  down  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  their  accounts  of  the 
extent  of  that  continent  to  the  eastward  had  a 
great  effect  in  convincing  Columbus  that  a  voy- 
age to  the  west,  ot  no  long  duration,  would  bring 
him  to  its  shores,  or  to  the  extensive  and  wealthy 
islands  which  lie  adjacent.  The  information  con- 
cerning Marco  Polo  is  probably  derived  from 
Paulo  Toscanelli,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Florence, 
already  mentioned,  with  whom  Columbus  corre- 
sponded in  1474,  and  who  transmitted  to  him  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  previously  written  to 
Fernando  Martinez,  a  learned  canon  of  Lisbon. 
This  letter  maintains  the  facility  of  arriving  at  In- 
dia by  a  western  course,  asserting  the  distance  to 
be  but  four  thousand  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from 
Lisbon  to  the  province  of  Mangi,  near  Cathay, 
since  determined  to  be  the  northern  coast  of 
China.  Of  this  country  he  gives  a  magnificent 
description,  drawn  from  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo.  He  adds,  that  in  the  route  lay  the  islands 
of  Antilla  and  Cipango,  distant  from  each  other 
only  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues, 
abounding  in  riches,  and  offering  convenient 
places  for  ships  to  touch  at,  and  obtain  supplies 
on  the  voyage. 

Lender  the  third  head  are  enumerated  various 
indications  of  land  in  the  west,  which  had  floated 
to  the  shores  of  the  known  world.  It  is  curious 
to  observe,  how,  when  once  the  mind  of  Colum- 
bus had  become  heated  in  the  inquiry,  it  attracted 
to  it  every  corroborating  circumstance,  however 
vague  ancl  trivial.     He  appears  to  have  been  par- 


*  Strab.  Cos.  lib.  i.  ii. 
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ncularly  attentive  to  the  gleams  of  information 
derived  from  veteran  mariners,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  recent  voyages  to  the  African 
coasts  ;  and  also  from  the  inhabitants  of  lately 
discovered  islands,  placed,  in  a  manner,  on  the 
frontier  posts  of  geographical  knowledge.  All 
these  are  carefully  noted  down  among  his  mem- 
orandums, to  be  collocated  with  the  facts  and 
opinions  already  stored  up  in  his  mind. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  circumstance  related 
to  him  by  Martin  Vicenti,  a  pilot  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Portugal  ;  that,  after  sailing  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  he  had  taken  from  the  water  a  piece  of 
carved  wood,  which  evidently  had  not  been  labor- 
ed with  an  iron  instrument.  As  the  winds  had 
drifted  it  from  the  west,  it  might  have  come  from 
some  unknown  land  in  that  direction. 

Pedro  Correo,  brother-in-law  of  Columbus,  is 
likewise  cited,  as  having  seen,  on  the  island  of 
Porto  Santo,  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  which  had 
drifted  from  the  same  quarter.  He  had  heard 
also  from  the  king  of  I'ortugal,  that  reeds  of  an 
immense  size  had  floated  to  some  of  those  islands 
from  the  west,  in  the  description  of  which,  Co- 
lumbus thought  he  recognized  the  immense  reeds 
said  by  Ptolemy  to  grow  in  India. 

Information  is  likewise  noted,  given  him  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Azores,  of  trunks  of  huge 
pine  trees,  of  a  kind  that  did  not  grow  upon  any 
of  the  islands,  wafted  to  their  shores  by  the  west- 
erly winds  ;  but  especially  of  the  bodies  of  two 
dead  men,  cast  upon  the  island  of  Flores,  whose 
features  differed  from  those  of  any  known  race  of 
people. 

Tw  these  is  added  the  report  of  a  mariner  of  the 
port  of  St.  Mary,  who  asserted  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  he  had  seen  land  to  the 
west,  which  the  ship's  company  took  for  some  ex- 
treme part  of  Tartary.  Other  stories,  of  a  similar 
kind,  are  noted,  as  well  as  rumors  concerning  the 
fancied  islands  of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  to  which,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
Columbus  gave  but  little  faith. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  grounds,  on  which, 
according  to  F^ernando,  his  father  proceeded  from 
one  position  to  another  until  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  undiscovered  land  in  the 
western  part  of  the  ocean  ;  that  it  was  attaina- 
ble ;  that  it  was  fertile  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was 
inhabited. 

It  is  evident  that  several  of  the  facts  herein  enu- 
merated must  have  become  known  to  Columbus 
after  he  had  formed  his  opinion,  and  merely  serv- 
ed to  strengthen  it  ;  still,  everything  that  throws 
any  light  upon  the  process  of  thought,  which  led 
to  so  great  an  event,  is  of  the  highest  interest ; 
and  the  chain  of  deductions  here  furnished,  though 
not  perhaps  the  most  logical  in  its  concatenation, 
yet,  being  extracted  from  the  papers  of  Colum- 
bus himsclt,  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

On  considering  this  statement  attentively,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  grand  argument  which  induced 
Columbus  to  his  enterprise  was  that  placed  under 
die  first  head,  namely,  that  the  most  eastern  part 
of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Azores  by  more  than  a  third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  ;  that  the  intervening 
space  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  filled  up  by 
the  unknown  residue  of  Asia  ;  and  that,  if  the  cir- 
tumference  of  the  world  was,  as  he  believed,  less 
Jhan  was  generally  supposed,  the  Asiatic  shores 
could  easily  be  attained  by  a  moderate  voyage  to 
<  the  west. 


It  is  singular  how  much  the  success  of  this 
great  undertaking  depended  upon  two  happy  er- 
rors,  the  imaginary  extent  of  Asia  to  the  east,  and 
the  supposed  sma'llness  of  the  earth  ;  both  errors 
of  the  most  learned  and  profound  philosophers, 
but  without  which  Columbus  would  hardly  have 
ventured  upon  his  enterprise.  As  to  the  idea  of 
finding  land  by  sailing  directly  to  Jie  west,  it  is 
at  present  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  as  in  some 
measure  to  diminish  the  merits  of  the  first  concep- 
tion, and  the  hardihood  of  the  first  attempt ;  but 
in  those  days,  as  has  well  been  observed,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  was  yet  unknown  ;  no 
one  could  tell  whether  the  ocean  were  not  of  im- 
mense extent,  impossible  to  be  traversed  ;  nor 
were  the  laws  of  specific  gravity  and  of  central 
gravitation  ascertained,  by  which,  granting  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  the  possibility  of  making 
the  tour  of  it  would  be  manifest.*  The  practica- 
bility, therefore,  of  finding  land  by  sailing  to  the 
west,  was  one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature  which 
are  considered  incredible  while  matters  of  mere 
speculation,  but  the  simplest  things  imaginable 
when  they  have  once  been  ascertained. 

When  Columbus  had  formed  his  theory,  it  be- 
came fixed  in  his  mind  with  singular  firmness, 
and  influenced  his  entire  character  and  conduct. 
He  never  s|)oke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  with 
as  much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the 
promised  land.  No  trial  nor  disappointment 
could  divert  him  from  the  steady  |)ursuit  of  his 
object.  A  deep  religious  sentiment  mingled 
with  his  meditations,  and  gave  them  at  times  a 
tinge  of  superstition,  but  it  was  of  a  sublime  and 
lofty  kind  ;  he  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose  ;  he  read, 
as  he  supposed,  his  contemplated  discovery  fore- 
told in  Holy  Writ,  and  shaclowed  forth  darkly  in 
the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets.  The  ends 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all 
nations  and  tongues  and  languages  united  under 
the  banners  of  the  Redeemer.  This  was  to  be  the 
triumphant  consummation  of  his  enterprise,  bring- 
ing the  remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  earth 
into  communion  with  Christian  Europe  ;  carry- 
ing the  light  of  the  true  faith  into  benighted  and 
pagan  lands,  and  gathering  their  countless  na- 
tions under  the  holy  dominion  of  the  church. 

The  enthusiastic  nature  of  his  conct'iuions  gave 
an  elevation  to  his  spirit,  and  a  dignity  and  lofti- 
ness to  his  whole  demeanor.  He  conferred  with 
sovereigns  almost  with  a  feeling  of  eciuality.  His 
views  were  princely  and  unbounded  ;  his  proposed 
discovery  was  of  empires  ;  his  conditions  were 
proportionally  magnificent ;  nor  would  he'  ever, 
even  alter  long  delays,  repeated  disappointments, 
and  under  tiie  pressure  of  actual  penury,  abate 
what  aiJjK'ared  to  be  extravagant  deiifands  for  a 
mere  possible  discovery. 

Those  who  could  not  conceive  how  an  ardent 
and  compreliensive  genius  could  arrive,  by  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  at  so  firm  a  conviction,  sought 
for  other  modes  of  accounting  for  it.  When  the 
glorious  result  had  established  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  of  Columbus,  attempts  were  made  to 
prove  that  he  had  obtained  previous  information 
of  the  lands  which  he  pretended  to  discover. 
Among  these,  was  an  idle  tale  of  a  tempest-tossed 
pilot,  said  to  have  died  in  his  house,  bequeathing 
him  written  accounts  of  an  unknown  land  in  the 
west,  upon  which  he  had  been  driven  by  adverse 


*  Malte-Brun,  Geographic  Universelle,  torn.  juv. 
Note  sur  le  D6couverte  de  I'Amfirique. 
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winds.  This  storj',  according  to  Fernando  Co- 
lumbus, liad  no  other  foundation  than  one  of  the 
popular  tales  about  the  shadowy  island  of  St. 
lirandan,  which  a  Portuguese  captain,  returning 
from  Guinea,  fancied  he  had  beheld  beyond  Ma- 
deira. It  circulated  for  a  time  in  idle  rumor,  al- 
tered and  shaped  to  suit  their  purposes,  by  such 
as  sought  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  Columbus.  At 
length  it  found  its  way  into  print,  and  has  been 
echoed  by  various  historians,  varying  with  every 
narration,  and  full  of  contradictions  and  improb- 
abilities.* 

An  assertion  has  also  been  made,  that  Colum- 
bus was  preceded  in  his  discoveries  by  Martin 
Beheni,  a  contemporary  cosmographer,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  landed  accidentally  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  in  the  course  of  an  African  expe- 
dition ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  assistance  of  a 
map  or  globe,  projected  by  IJehem,  on  which 
was  laid  (lown  the  newly-discos'ered  country,  that 
Columbus  made  his  voyage.  This  rumor  origina- 
ted in  an  absurd  misconstruction  of  a  Latin  man- 
uscript, and  was  unsupported  by  any  documents  ; 
yet  it  has  had  its  circulation,  and  has  even  been 
revived  not  many  years  since,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion  ;  but  is  now  compictety  refuted 
and  put  to  rest.  The  land  visited  by  He'hem  was 
the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator  ;  the  globe 
he  projected  was  finished  in  1492,  while  Columbus 
was  absent  on  his  first  voyage  :  it  contains  no 
trace  of  the  New  World,  and  thus  furnishes  con- 
clusive ])roof  that  its  existence  was  yet  unknown 
to  Hehem.f 

There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which,  in 
the  garb  of  learned  research,  goes  prying  about 
the  traces  of  history,  casting  down  is  monuments, 
and  marring  and  mutilating  its  fairest  troi)hies. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great  names 
from  such  pernicious  erudition.  It  defeats  one  ,)f 
the  most  salutary  purposes  of  history,  that  of  fur- 
nishing examples  of  what  human  genius  and 
laudable  enterprise  may  accomplish.  For  tliis 
purpose  some  pains  have  been  taken  in'  the  pre- 
cedmg  chapters  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  grand  idea  in  the  mind  oi  Columbus  ;  to  show 
that  it  was  the  conception  of  his  genius,  quicken- 
ed by  the  impulse  of  the  age,  and  aided  by  thoie 
scattered  gleams  of  knowledge  which  fell  ineffect- 
ually upon  ordinary  minds. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  COLUXinUS  WITH  PAULO 
TOSCANEI.LI — EVENTS  IN  PORTUGAL  RELATIVE 
TO  DISCOVERIES — PROPOSITION  OF  COLUMBUS 
TO  THE  PORTUGUESE  COURT— DEPARTURE  FROM 
PORTUGAL. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  tlie  precise  time 
when  Columbus  first  conceived  the  design  of  seek- 
ing a  western  route  to  India.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  meditated  it  as  early  as  the  year 
1474,  though  as  yet  it  lay  crude  and  unmatured 
in  his  mind.  This  fact,  which  is  of  some  impor- 
tance, is  sufficiently  established  by  the  correspond- 
ence already  mentioned  with  the  learned  To»ca- 
nelli  of  Florence,  which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  that  year.  The  letter  of  Toscanelli  is  in  reply 
to  one  from  Columbus,  and  applauds  the  design 
which  he  had  expressed  of  making  a  voyage  to 


*  See    illustrations,    article    "  Rumor    concerning 
the  Pilot  who  died  in  the  House  of  Columbus." 
f  See  illustrations,  article  "  Behem." 


the  west.  To  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  facil- 
ity  of  arriving  at  India  in  that  direction,  he  sent 
him  a  map,  projected  partly  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, and  partly  according  to  the  descriptions  o! 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  was  depicted  in  front  of  the  western  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Europe,  with  a  moderate  space  ol 
ocean  between  them,  in  which  were  placed  at 
convenient  distances  Cipango,  Antilla,  arul  the 
other  islands.*  Columbus  was  greatly  animated 
by  the  letter  and  chart  of  Toscanelli,  who  was 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  cosmographers  of  the 
day.  He  appears  to  have  procured  the  work  of 
Marco  Polo,  which  had  been  translated  into  va- 
rious languages,  and  existed  in  manuscript  in 
most  libraries.  This  author  gives  marvellous  ac- 
counts of  the  riches  of  the  realms  of  Cathay  and 
Mangi,  or  Mangu,  since  ascertained  to  be  North- 
ern and  Southern  China,  on  the  coast  of  which, 
according  to  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  a  voyager 
Sailing  directly  west  would  be  sure  to  arrive.  He 
describes  in  unmeasured  terms  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  sovereign  of  these  countries,  the 
tireat  Khan  of  Tartary,  and  the  splendor  and 
magnitude  of  his  caiiitals  of  Cambalu  and  (^uinsai, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  island  of  Cipango  or  Zi- 
pangi,  supposed  to  be  Japan.  This  island  he 
places  opposite  Cathay,  five  hundred  leagues  in 
the  ocean.  He  represents  it  as  abounding  in 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  other  choice  objects  of 
commerce,  with  a  monarch  whose  palace  was 
roofed  with  plates  of  gold  instead  of  lead.  The 
narrations  of  this  traveller  were  by  many  consid- 
ered fabulous  ;  but  though  full  of  what  appear  to 
be  splendid  exaggerations,  they  have  since  been 
found  substantially  correct.  They  are  thus  par- 
ticularly noted,  from  the  influence  they  had  over 
the  imagination  of  Columbus.  The  work  of  Mar- 
co Polo  is  a  key  to  many  parts  of  his  history.  In 
his  applications  to  the  various  courts,  he  repre- 
sented the  countries  he  expected  to  discover  as 
those  regions  of  inexhaustible  wealth  which  the 
\'enetian  had  described.  The  territories  of  the 
Grand  Khan  were  the  objects  of  in(|uiry  in  all  his 
voyages;  and  in  his  cruisings  among  the  Antilles 
he  was  continually  flattering  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  arriving  at  the  opulent  island  of  Cipango, 
and  the  coasts  of  Mangi  and  Cathay. f 

Wh'le  the  design  of  attempting  the  discovery  in 
the  west  was  maturing  in  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Of 
this  we  have  no- other  memorial  than  the  follow- 
ing passage,  extracted  by  his  son  from  one  of  his 
letters  :  "  In  the  year  1477,  in  February,  I  navi- 
gated one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Thule,  the 
southern  |)art  of  which  is  seventy-three  degrees 
distant  from  the  equator,  and  not  sixty-three,  as 
some  pretend  ;  neither  is  it  situated  within  the 
line  which  includes  the  west  of  Ptolemy,  but  is 
much  more  westerly.  The  English,  principally 
those  of  Bristol,  go  with  their  merchandise  to  this 
island,, which  u  .13  large  as  F^ngland.  When  I 
was  there  the  sea  was  not  frozen,  and  the  tides 
were  so  great  as  to  rise  and  fall  twenty-six 
fathom. "t 

*  This  map,  by  which  Co'-imbus  sailed  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery.  Las  Cci-;)"^  (lib.  i.  cap.  12)  says 
he  had  in  his  possession  ai  :he  time  of  writing  his  his 
tory.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  interesting 
a  documen*.  should  be  lost.  It  may  vet  exist  among 
the  chaotic  lumber  of  the  Spanish  archives.  Few  doc- 
uments of  mere  curiosity  would  be  more  precious. 

f  A  more  particular  account  of  Marco, Polo  and  bii 
writings  is  given  among  the  illustrations. 

X  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  4. 
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PART    OF  A  TERRESTRIAL   GLOBE    MADE    AT  NUREMBERG  IN  THE  YEAR  .49a   by    Martin    BBHm, 

The  terrestrial  globe,  of  which  a  segment  is  given  above,  was  made  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1492, 
the  very  year  on  which  Columbus  departed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  Martin  Behem,  the 
inventor,  wa,s  one  of  the  most  learned  cosmographers  of  the  time,  and,  having  resided  at  Lisbon  in  tho 
employ  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  had  probably  seen  the  map  of  Toscanelli,  and  the  documents 
submitted  by  Columbus  to  the  consideration  of  the  Portuguese  government.  His  globe  may,  there- 
fore, be  presumed  illustrative  of  the  idea  entertained  by  Columbus  of  the  islands  in  the  ocean  near  the 
.extremity  of  Asia,  at  the  time  he  undertook  his  discovery. 
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The  island  thus  mentioned  is  generally  sup- 
Dosed  to  have  been  Iceland,  which  is  far  to  tlie 
vest  of  the  Uitima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  as  laid 
iown  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy. 

Several  more  years  elapsed,  without  any  decid- 
ed efforts  on  the  part  o(  Columbus  to  carry  his 
design  into  execution.  He  was  too  poor  to  fit  out 
fhe  armament  necessary  for  so  important  an  expe- 
lition.  Indeed  it  was  an  enterprise  only  to  be 
indertaken  in  the  employ  of  some  sovereign  state, 
irhich  could  assume  dominion  over  the  territories 
[le  might  discover,  and  reward  him  with  dignities 
ind  privileges  commensurate  to  his  services.  It 
B  asserted  that  he  at  one  time  endeavored  to  en- 
gage his  native  country,  Genoa,  in  the  undertak- 
ing, but  without  success.  No  record  remains  of 
luch  an  attempt,  though  it  is  generally  believed, 
ind  has  strong  probability  in  its  favor.  His  resi- 
Jence  in  Portugal  placed  him  at  hand  to  solicit 
fhe  patronage  of  that  power,  but  Alphonso,  who 
vas  then  on  the  throne,  was  too  much  engrossed 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  with  a  war  with 
Spain,  for  the  succession  of  the  Princess  Juana  to 
5ie  crown  of  Castile,  to  engage  in  peaceful  enter- 
irises  of  an  expensive  nature.  The  public  mind, 
llso,  was  not  prepared  for  so  perilous  an  under- 
iking.  Notwithstanding  the  many  recent  voy- 
iges  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent 
lHands,  and  the  introduction  of  the  compass  into 
nore  general  use,  navigation  was  still  shackled 
irith  impediments,  and  the  mariner  rarely  ven- 
|ured  far  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Discovery  advanced  slowly  along  the  coasts  of 

Africa,  ancl  the  mariners  feared  to  cruise  far  into 

khe  southern  hemisphere,  with  the  stars  of  which 

Ihey  were  totally  unacquainted.     To  such  men, 

\he  project  of  a  voyage  directly  westward,  into 

lie  midst  of  that  boundless  waste,  to  seek  some 

l^isionary  land,   appeared   as  extravagant  as    it 

vould  be  at  the  present  day  to  launch  forth  in  a 

kalloon  into  the  regions  of  space  in  quest  of  some 

listant  star. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand,  that  was  to 

kxtend  the  sphere  of  navigation.     The  era  was 

Wopitious  to  the  quick  advancement  of  knowledge. 

["he  recent  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  enabled 

Hen  to  communicate  rapidly  and  extensively  their 

leas  and  discoveries.     It    drew  forth  learning 

am  libraries  and  convents,  and  brought  it  famil- 

^rly  to  the  reading-desk  of  the  student.     Volumes 

information,  which  before  had  existed  only  in 

kstly  manuscripts,  carefully  treasured  up,  and 

Ipt  out  of  the  reach  of  the  indigent  scholar  and 

iscure  artist,  were  now  in  every  hand.     There 

\s  henceforth  to  be  no  retrogression  in  knowl- 

re,  nor  any  pause  in  its  career.     Every  step  in 

Ivance,  was  immediately,   and  simultaneously, 

'  widely  promulgated,  recorded  in  a  thousand 

IS,   and  fixed   forever.      There    could   never 

lin  be  a  dark  age  ;    nations  might  snut  their 

es  to  the  light,  and  sit  in  wilful  darkness,  but 

ty  could  not  trample  it  out  ;  it  would  still  shine 

dispensed  to  happier  parts  of  the  world,  by 

diffusive  powers  of  the  press. 

Vt  this  juncture,  in  148 1,  a  monarch  ascended 

throne  of  Portugal,  of  different  ambition  from 

jhonso.     John  II.,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 

lis  age,  had  imbibed  the  passion  for  discovery 

Im  his  grand-uncle.  Prince  Henry,  and  with  his 

■jn  all  its  activity  revived.     His  first  care  was 

3uild  a  fort  at  St.  George  de  la  Mina,  on  the 

Ist  of  Guinea,  to  protect  the  trade  carried  on 

[that  neighborhood  for  gold  dust,  ivory,  and 

Ves. 

The  African  discoveries  had  conferred  great 


glory  upon  Portugal,  but  as  yet  they  had  been 
expensive  rather  than  profitable.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  the  route  to  India,  however,  it  was  ex* 
pected  would  repay  all  cost  and  toil,  and  open  a 
source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  nation.  The 
project  of  Prince  Henry,  which  had  now  been 
tardily  prosecuted  for  halt  a  century,  had  excited 
a  curiosity  about  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  and 
revived  all  the  accounts,  true  and  fabulous,  of 
travellers. 

Besides  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  already  men 
tioned,  there  was  the  narrative  of  Rabbi  lienjamin 
ben  Jonah,  of  Tudela,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  set 
out  from  Saragossa  in  1 173,  to  visit  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Wandering  with 
unwearied  zeal  on  this  pious  errand,  over  most 
parts  of  the  known  world,  he  penetrated  China, 
and  passed  thence  to  the  southern  islands  of 
Asia.*  There  were  also  the  narratives  of  Carpini 
and  Ascelin,  two  friars,  dispatched,  the  one  in 
1246,  the  other  in  1247,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  as 
apostolic  ambassadors,  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary  ;  and  the  journal 
of  William  Rubruquis  (or  Ruysbroek),  a  cele- 
brated Cordelier,  sent  on  a  similar  errand  in  1253, 
by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  then  on  his  unfortunate 
crusade  into  Palestine.  These  pious  but  chimerical 
missions  had  proved  abortive  ;  but  the  narrative* 
of  them  being  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
served  to  inHame  the  public  curiosity  respecting 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia. 

In  these  narratives  we  first  find  mention  made 
of  the  renowned  Prester  John,  a  Christian  king, 
said  to  hold  sway  in  a  remote  part  of  the  East, 
who  was  long  an  object  of  curiosity  and  research, 
but  whose  kingdom  seemed  to  shift  its  situation 
in  the  tale  of  every  traveller,  and  to  vanish  from 
the  search  as  effectually  as  the  unsubstantial 
island  of  St.  Brandan.  All  the  speculations  con- 
cerning this  potentate  and  his  Oriental  realm  were 
again  put  in  circulation.  It  was  fancied  that 
traces  of  his  empire  were  discovered  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Benin,  where  there 
was  a  powerful  prince,  who  used  a  cross  among 
the  insignia  of  royalty.  John  II.  partook  largely 
of  the  popular  excitement  produced  by  these  nar- 
rations. In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  actually 
sent  missions  in  quest  of  Prester  John,  to  visit 
whose  dominions  became  the  romantic  desire  of 
many  a  religious  enthusiast. t  The  magnificent 
idea  he  had  formed  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
East  made  him  extremely  anxious  that  the  splen- 
did project  of  Prince  Henry  should  be  realized, 
and  the  Portuguese  flag  penetrate  to  the  Indian 
seas.  Impatient  of  the  slowness  with  which  his 
discoveries  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  of  the  impediments  which  every  cape  and 
promontory  presented  to  nautical  enterprise,  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  greater  scope  and  certainty  might  be 
given  to  navigation.  His  two  physicians,  Rod- 
erigo  and  Joseph,  the  latter  a  Jew,  the  most  able 
astronomers  and  cosmographers  of  his  kingdom, 
together  with  the  celebrated  Martin  Behem,  en- 
tered into  a  learned  consultation  on  the  subject. 
The  result  of  their  conferences  and  labors  was  the 
application  of  the  astrolabe  to  navigation,  ena- 
bling the  seaman,  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  to  as- 


*  Bergeron,  Voyages  en  Asie,  torn.  I.  The  work 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
was  so  much  in  repute,  that  the  translation  wen' 
through  sixteen  editions.  Andres,  Hist.  B.  Let.,  ii. 
cap.  6. 

t  See  illustrations,  «rtxle  "  Prester  John." 
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certain  his  distance  from  the  equator.*  This  in- 
strument has  since  been  improved  and  modified 
into  the  modern  quadrant,  of  which,  even  at  its 
first  introduction,  it  possessed  all  the  essential 
advantages, 

It  is  imiwssible  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
upon  navigation  by  this  invention.  It  cast  it  loose 
at  once  fr6m  its  long  bondage  to  the  land,  and  set 
it  free  to  rove  the  decj).  Tlie  mariner  now,  in- 
stead of  coasting  the  shores  like  the  ancient  navi- 
ifators,  and,  it  driven  from  the  land,  groping  his 
way  back  in  doul)t  and  ap|)rehension  by  the  un- 
certain guidance  of  the  stars,  miglit  ailventure 
boldly  into  unknown  se'as,  contiden'.  of  being  able 
to  trace  his  course  by  means  of  tiie  compass  and 
the  astrolabe. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event,  which  had  pre- 
pared guides  for  discovery  across  the  trackless 
ocean,  that  Columbus  made  the  first  attempt,  of 
which  we  have  any  clear  and  indisputable  record, 
to  procure  roval  patronage  for  (lis  enterprise. 
The  court  of  I'ortugal  had  shown  extraordinary 
liberality  in  rewarding  nautical  discovery.  Most 
of  those  who  had  succeeded  in  her  service  had 
been  a|)poinled  to  the  government  of  the  islands 
and  countries  they  had  (fiscovered,  although  many 
of  them  were  foreigners  by  birth.  Encouraged 
by  this  liberality,  and  by  the  anxiety  evinced  by 
King  John  II.  to  accomi)!ish  a  passage  by  sea  to 
India,  Colunil)US  oi)tained  an  audience  of  that 
monarch',  and  proposed,  in  case  the  king  would 
furnish  him  with  ships  and  men,  to  undertake  a 
shorter  and  more  direct  route  tiian  that  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  His  plan  was  to  strike  directly 
to  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic.  He  then  unfold- 
ed his  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
Asia,  describing  also  the  immense  riches  of  the 
island  of  Cijjango,  the  first  land  at  which  he  ex- 
pected to  arrive.  Of  this  audience  we  have  two 
accounts,  written  in  somewhat  of  an  opposite 
spirit ;  one  by  his  son  Fernando,  the  other  by 
Joam  de  IJarros,  the  Portuguese  historiogra|)her. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  views  taken  of 
the  same  transaction  by  the  enthusiastic  son,  and 
by  the  cool,  perhaps  prejudiced,  historian. 

The  king,  according  to  Fernando,  listened  to 
his  father  with  great  attention,  but  was  discour- 
aged from  engaging  in  any  new  scheme  of  the 
Icind,  by  the  cost  and  trouble  already  sustained 
in  exploring  the  route  by  the  African  coast,  which 
as  yet  remained  unaccomplished.  His  father, 
however,  supported  his  proposition  by  such  excel- 
lent reasons,  that  the  king  was  induced  to  give  his 
consent.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained  was 
the  terms  ;  for  Columl)us,  being  a  man  of  lofty 
and  noble  sentiments,  demanded  high  and  honor- 
able titles  and  rewards,  to  the  end,  says  Fernan- 
do, that  he  might  leave  behind  him  a  name  and 
family  worthy  of  his  deeds  and  merits. + 

IJarros,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  seem- 
ing acquiescence  of  the  king,  merely  to  the  im- 
portunities of  Columbus.  He  considered  him, 
says  the  historian,  a  vainglorious  man,  fond  of 
Jisplaying  his  abilities,  and  given  to  fantastic 
fancies,  such  as  that  respecting  the  island  of  Ci- 
pango.J  Hut  in  fact,  this  idea  of  Columbus  being 
vain,  was  taken  up  by  the  Portuguese  writers  in 
after  years  ;  and  as  to  the  island  of  Cipango,  it 
was  far  from  i)eing  considered  chimerical  by  the 
king,  who,  as  has  been  shown  by  his  mission  in 


*  Barros,  decad.  i,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.     Ma£fei,  lib.  vi. 
p.  6  and  7. 
f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  10. 
'*'  Barros,  Asia,  decad.  i,  lib^  iii.  cap.  a. 


search  of  Prester  John,  was  a  ready  believer  in 
these  travellers'  tales  concerning  the  East.  The 
reasoning  of  Columbus  must  nave  produced  an 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  monarch,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  referred  the  proposition  to  a  learned 
junto,  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to  marl- 
lime  discovery. 

This  junto  was  composed  of  two  able  cosmogra- 
nhers,  masters  Roderigo  and  Jose|)h,  and  thei 
king's  confessor,  Diego  Ortiz  de  Cazadilla,  bishop 
of  Ceuta,  a  man  greatly  reputed  for  his  learning 
aCastilian  by  birth,  and  ji^enerally  called  Caza- 
dilla,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place.  This 
scientific  body  treated  the  project  as  extravagant 
and  visionary. 

Still  the  king  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied. According  to  his  historian  V'asconcelos,* 
he  convoked  his  council,  composed  of  prelates  and 
persons  of  the  greatest  learning  in  the  kingdom, 
and  asked  their  advice,  whether  to  adopt  this  new 
route  of  discovery,  or  to  pursue  that  which  they 
hail  already  opened. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to  notice 
briefly  the  discussion  of  the  council  on  this  great 
question.  Vasconcelos  reports  a  speech  of  the 
Hishop  of  Ceuta,  in  which  he  not  only  objected  to 
the  projiosed  enterprise,  as  destitute  of  reason, 
but  even  discountenanced  any  further  prosecution 
of  the  African  discoveries.  "  They  tended,"  he 
said,  "  to  distract  the  attention,  drain  the  re- 
sources, and  divide  the  power  of  the  nation, 
already  too  much  weakened  by  recent  war  and 
pestilence.  While  their  fc  r-es  were  thus  scattered 
abroad  on  remote  and  iinprofitable  expeditions, 
they  exposed  themselves  vo  attack  from  thei.-  ac- 
tive enemy  the  King  of  Castile.  The  greatness  of 
monarchs,"  he  continued,  "  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  as  from  the 
wisdom  and  aliility  with  which  they  governed. 
In  the  I'oriuguese  nation  it  would  be  madness  to 
launch  into  enterprises  without  first  considering 
them  in  connection  with  its  means.  The  king  had 
already  sufficient  undertakings  in  hand  of  certain 
advantage,  without  engaging  in  others  of  a  wild, 
chimeric. vl  nature.  If  he  wished  employment  tor 
the  active  .alor  of  the  nation,  the  war  in  which  he 
was  engaged  against  the  Moors  of  Harbary  was 
sufficient,  wherein  his  triumphs  were  of  solid  ad- 
vantage, tending  to  crijiple  and  enfeeble  those 
neighlioring  foes,  who  had  proved  themselves  so 
dangerous  when  possessed  of  power. " 

This  cool  and  cautious  speech  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta,  directed  against  enterprises  which  were 
the  glory  of  the  Portuguese,  touched  the  national 
pride  of  Don  Pedro  <le  Meneses,  Count  of  Villa 
Real,  and  drew  from  him  a  lofty  and  patriotic 
reply.  It  has  been  said  by  an  historian  that  this 
reply  was  in  support  of  the  proposition  of  Colum- 
bus ;  but  that  does  not  clearly  ajipear.  He  may 
have  treated  the  proposal  with  respect,  but  his 
eloquence  was  employed  for  those  enterprises  in 
which  the  Portuguese  were  already  engaged. 

"Portugal,"  he  observed,  "was  not  in  its  in- 
fancy, nor  were  its  princes  so  poor  as  to  lack 
means  to  engage  in  discoveries.  Even  granting 
that  those  proposed  by  Columbus  were  conjec- 
tural, why  should  they  abandon  those  commenced 
by  their  late  Prince  Henry,  on  such  solid  foiinda- 
tions,  and  prosecuted  with  such  happy  prospects  ? 
Crowns,"  he  observed,  "  enriched  themselves  by 
commerce,  fortified  themselves  by  alliance,  and 
acquired  empires  by  conquest.  The  views  of  a 
nation  could  not  always  be  the  same  ;  they  ex- 


*  Vasconcelos,  Vida  del  Key  Don  Juan  II.,  lib.  iv- 
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tended  with  its  opulence  and  prosperity.  Portugal 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  princes  of  Europe.  It 
had  notning  to  fear  from  engaging  in  an  extensive 
enterprise.  It  would  be  the  greatest  glory  for 
Portuguese  valor  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  and 
horrors  of  the  ocean  sea,  so  formidable  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Thus  occupied,  it 
would  escape  the  idleness  engendered  in  a  long 
interval  ot  j)eace — idleness,  that  source  of  vice, 
that  silent  hie,  which,  little  by  little,  wore  away 
the  strength  and  valor  of  a  nation.  It  was  an  af- 
front," he  added,"  to  the  Portuguese  name  to  men- 
ace it  with  imaginary  perils,  wTien  it  had  proved 
itself  so  intrepid  in  encountering  those  which 
were  most  certain  and  tremendous.  (Ireat  souls 
were  formed  for  great  enterprises.  He  wondered 
much  that  a  prelate,  so  religious  as  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta,  should  oppose  this  undertaking  ;  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  which  w.is  to  augment  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  spread  it  from  pole  to  pole  ;  rellecting 
glory  on  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  yielding  em- 
pire and  lasting  fame  to  its  princes."  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that,  "  although  a  soldier,  he 
dared  to  prognosticate,  with  a  voice  and  spirit  as 
if  from  heaven,  to  whatever  prince  should  achieve 
this  enterprise,  more  happy  success  and  durable 
renown  tnan  had  ever  been  obtained  by  sovereign 
the  most  valorous  and  fortunate."  *  The  warm 
and  generous  eloquence  of  the  count  overpowered 
the  cold-spirited  reasonings  of  the  bishop  as  far  as 
the  project  of  circumnavigating  Africa  was  con- 
cerned, which  was  prosecutecT  with  new  ardor 
and  triumphant  success :  .the  proposition  of  Co- 
lumbus, however,  was  generally  condemned  by 
the  council. 

Seeing  that  King  John  still  manifested  an  incli- 
nation for  the  enterprise,  it  was  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta  that  Columous  might  be 
kept  in  suspense  while  a  vessel  secretly  dispatched 
in  the  direction  he  should  point  out  might  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  foundation  for  his 
theory.  By  this  means  all  its  advantages  might 
be  secured,  without  committing  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  ny  formal  negotiations  about  what  might 
prove  a  mere  chimera.  King  John,  in  an  evil 
nour,  had  the  weakness  to  permit  a  stratagem  so 
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and  put  back,  ridiculing  the  project  of  Columbus 

as  extravagant  and  irrational.* 

This  unworthy  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  his 
enterprise  roused  the  indignation  of  Columbus, 
and  he  declined  all  offers  of  King  John  to  renew 
the  negotiation.  The  death  ot  tiis  wife,  which 
had  occurred  some  time  previously,  had  dissolved 
the  domestic  tie  which  bound  him  to  Portugal  ; 
he  determined,  therefore,  to  abandon  a  country 
where  he  had  been  treated  with  so  little  faith,  and 
to  look  elsewhere  for  patronage.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  engaged  his  brother  Bartholomew  to 
carry  proposals  to  the  King  of  England,  though 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  entertained  great  hope 
from  that  quarter  ;  England  by  no  means  possess- 
ing at  the  time  the  spirit  of  nautical  enterprise 
which  has  since  distinguished  her.  The  great  re- 
liance of  Columbus  was  on  his  own  personal  exer- 
tions. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1484  that  he  left  Lis- 
bon, taking  with  him  his  son  Diego.  His  depart- 
ure had  to  be  conducted  with  secrecy,  lest,  as 
some  assert,  it  should  be  prevented  by  King  John  ; 
but  lest,  as  others  surmise,  it  should  be  prevented 
by  his  creditors. t  Like  many  other  great  projec- 
tors, while  engaged  upon  schemes  of  vast  nenefit 
to  mankind,  he  had  suffered  his  own  affairs  to  go 
to  ruin,  and  was  reduced  to  struggle  hard  with 
poverty  ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  interesting  cir- 
cumstances in  his  eventful  life,  that  he  had,  in  a 
nianner,  to  beg  his  way  from  court  to  court,  to 
offer  to  princes  the  discovery  of  a  world. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  COI-UMBUS  AFTER  LEAVING  POR- 
TUGAL— HIS  APPLICATIONS  IN  SPAl.V— CHARAC- 
TERS OF  FERDINAND   AND   ISABELLA. 

[1485.] 

The  immediate  movements  of  Columbus  on 
leaving  Portugal  are  involved  in  uncertainty.  It 
is  said  that  about  this  time  he  made  a  proposition 
of  his  enterprise,  in  person,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  by  letter,  to  the  government  of  Genoa.  The 
republic,  however,  was  in  a  languishing  decline, 
and  embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war.  Caffa,  her 
great  deposit  in  the  Crimea,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  her  flag  was  on  the  point 
of  being  driven  from  the  Archipelago.  Her  spirit 
was  broken  with  her  fortunes  ;  for  with  nations, 


*  Vasconcelos,  lib.  iv. 
lib.  xiii.  torn.  iii. 
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as  with  individuals,  enterprise  is  the  child  of  pros- 
perity, and  is  apt  to  languish  in  evil  days  when 
there  is  most  need  of  its  exertion.  Thus  Genoa, 
disheartened  by  her  reverses,  shut  her  ears  to  the 
proposition  of  Columbus,  which  might  have  ele- 
vated her  to  tenfold  splendor,  and  perpetuated 
within  her  grasp  the  golden  wand  of  commerce. 
While  at  Genoa,  Columbus  is  said  to  have  made 
arrangements  out  of  his  scanty  means  for  the  com 
fort  of  his  aged  father.  It  is  also  aftirmed  that 
about  this  time  he  carried  his  proposal  to  Venice, 
where  it  was  declined  on  account  of  the  critical 
state  of    national    affairs.      This,    however,    is 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  8.  Herrera,  decad.  i, 
lib.  i.  cap  7. 

f  This  surmise  is  founded  on  a  letter  from  King 
John  to  Columbus,  written  some  years  afterward,  in- 
viting him  to  return  to  Portugal,  and  insuring  him 
against  arrest  on  account  of  any  process,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, which  might  be  pending  against  him.  See  NiV' 
arrete,  Collec.  tona.  ii.  doc.  3. 
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merely  Inulitional,  nnd  unsu()[)ortc'(l  by  docii- 
menliiry  tvidfiu-i'.  Tlic  first  liriu  ;iiul  iiidispiita- 
Idc  triice  wi-  have  of  (.'olumhus  atlcr  Iciivinj;  I'ur- 
tu^al  is  ii)  the  sDUtli  ot  Spain,  in  1485,  where  we 
find  hlin  socking  iiis  iorlune  aniontj  the  Spanish 
nohlfs,  several  oluhon)  had  vast  possessions,  and 
exercised  ahn.iil  lnde|jcndent  sovereignty  in  their 
domains. 

Foremoit  anionic  these  were  tlie  Dukes  of  Me- 
dina Sl(h>nia  and  Me<lina  Cell,  who  had  estates 
like  priniip  dities  lyiii^'  aionj;  the  sea-coast,  with 
port^  and  siiinpinj;  and  hosts  of  retainers  at  their 
command.  '1  hey  served  the  crown  in  its  Moor- 
ish w.irs  more  as  .illied  j)rinces  than  as  vassals, 
hrinj^injr  .armies  into  the  tield  led  by  themselves, 
or  hy  captains  ot  their  own  appointment.  Their 
donu'siie  est.ihlishments  were  on  almost  a  rej^.d 
scale  ;  their  palaces  were  tilled  with  persons  ot 
merit,  and  younn'  cavaliers  ot  noble  birlh,  to  be 
reared  under  their  auspices,  in  the  exercise  of 
arts  and  arms. 

Columbus  iiad  many  interviews  with  tiie  Duke 
of  Medina  .SIdonia,  who  was  tempted  for  a  time 
by  the  splendid  prospects  heklout  ;  but  their  very 
s|)lendor  threw  a  colorii\jj  of  imijrobabillty  over 
the  enterprise,  and  he  linally  rejected  it  as  the 
dream  ot  an  ll.illan  visionary. 

The  Duke  of  .Medln.i  Cell  was  likewise  f.ivor- 
able  at  the  oiiHet.  lie  entertained  Columbus  for 
nomc  time  In  his  house,  and  w.is  actually  on  the 
point  ot  urantinj;  him  three  or  four  caravels  which 
lay  ready  tor  se.i  in  his  harbor  of  I'ort  St.  Mary, 
opposite  Caill.',  when  he  suddenly  chanjred  his 
mind,  deterre.l  by  the  consideration  that  the  en- 
terprise, if  successful,  would  involve  discoveries 
too  important  to  be  },'-rasped  by  any  but  a  sov- 
I'reign  power,  and  that  the  Spanish  j;overnment 
ml)flU  be  displeased  at  his  undertaUin;^  it  on  his 
own  account.  Flndlnjf,  however,  that  Colum- 
bus Intended  to  make  nis  ne.xt  a|)pllcation  to  the 
Kinjf  of  I-' ranee,  and  loath  that  an  mlerprlse  of 
such  importance  should  be  lost  to  Spain,  tne  duke 
wrote  to  Oueen  Isabella  rttcommeiulinj^  it  strong- 
ly to  her  attention.  The  (jueen  made  a  favorable 
reply,  and  recjuested  that  Columbus  mijjht  be  sent 
to  her.  He  accordlnjjly  set  out  for  the  .Spanish 
court,  then  at  Cordova,  bearlnjj  a  letter  to  the 
queen  from  the  duke,  sollcitinjf  that,  in  case  the 
expedition  should  be  carried  into  effect,  he  mijjht 
have  a  share  In  It,  and  the  fittlnjr  out  of  the  arma- 
ment from  his  port  of  St.  Mary,  as  a  recompense 
for  havinjj  waived  the  enterprise  in  favor  of  the 
crown.* 

The  time  when  Columbus  thus  sought  his  for- 
tunes at  the  court  of  Spain  coincided  with  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ])eriods  ot  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon 
and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  had  consolidated  the  Christian  power  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  put  an  end  to  those  internal 
feuds  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  country, 
and  insured  the  domination  of  the  Moslems.    The 


*  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  to  the  grand 
cardinal.     Navarrete,  Collect,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

N.B. — In  the  previous  editions  of  this  work,  the 
first  trace  we  have  of  Columbus  in  Spain  is  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  In  Andalusia,  Sub- 
sequent investigations  have  induced  me  to  conform  to 
the  opinion  of  the  indefatigable  and  accurate  Navar- 
rete, given  in  his  third  volume  of  documents,  that 
the  first  trace  of  Columbus  in  Spain  was  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Sidunia  and  Medina 
Celi,  and  that  his  visit  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida 
was  some  few  years  subsequent. 


whole  force  of  united  Spain  was  now  exerted  in 

the  chivalr(»us  enterprise  of  the  Moorish  con- 
(juest.  The  Moors,  who  had  once  spread  over  ilia 
whole  country  like  an  inundation,  were  now  pent 
up  within  the  mountain  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom of  (iranada.  The  \  Iclonous  armu's  ot  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  were  (ontinu.dly  advancing, 
:ind  pressing  this  tierce  people  within  n.irrowei 
limits.  Under  these  .sovereigns,  the  \arlous  jielly 
kingdoms  ot  Spain  began  to  leel  and  act  as  one 
nation,  and  to  rise  to  eminem  e  In  arts  as  well  as 
arms.  Ferdlii.ind  and  Is.ibella,  it  has  been  re- 
m.irked,  lived  together  not  like  m.in  and  wife, 
whose  est.ites  are  common,  umler  the  orders  of 
the  husb.ind,  but  like  two  nion.irclis  strictly 
.illled.*  They  had  sep.irate  d.ilms  to  sovereignty, 
in  virtue  of  their  res|)rctlvt!  kingdoms  ;  they  had 
se|)arate  councils,  and  were  oiten  distant  from 
e.uh  other  In  different  parts  ol  their  empire,  each 
exercising  the  royal  authority.  Yet  they  were  so 
h.ipplly  united  by  common  views,  common  Inter- 
ests, and  ;i  great  didereiK  e  tor  each  other,  that 
this  double  adminlslr.itlcm  never  prevented  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  action.  All  acts  ot  sov- 
ereignty were  cxecuti'd  In  both  tliilr  names  ;  all 
public  writings  were  subsiiihed  with  both  their 
signatures  ;  their  likenesses  were  st. imped  to- 
gether on  liie  public  coin  ;  and  the  roy.il  seal  dis- 
played the  united  arms  of  Castile  and  Arr.igon. 

I'erdlnand  was  of  the  middle  .stature,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  hardy  iind  active  from  athletic  ex- 
ercise. Ills  carriage  w.is  tree,  erect,  and  majes- 
tic, lie  had  a  clear,  serene  forehead,  which  an- 
iieared  more  lofty  from  his  he. id  being  partly 
l)ald.  Ills  eyebrows  were  l.iigi;  anrt  parted,  and, 
like  his  hair,  of  a  bright  chestnut  ;  his  eyes  were 
clear  and  animated  ;  his  complexion  was  some- 
what ruddy,  and  scorched  by  the  tolls  ot  war  ;  his 
mouth  moderate,  well  formed,  and  gracious  in  its 
expression  ■  his  teeth  white,  though  small  and  ir- 
regular ;  Ills  voice  sliar|j  ;  his  spt'cch  ([uick  and 
tluent.  Ills  genius  was  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive ;  his  judgment  gr.ive  ,ind  certain,  lie  was 
slmjile  in  dress  and  diet,  eciuable  In  his  lem|ier, 
ilevout  In  his  religion,  and  so  Indefatig.ibit!  in  busi- 
ness, that  it  W.IS  said  he  seemed  to  repose  him- 
self by  working.  He  was  a  great  observer  and 
judge  of  men,  and  unparalleled  In  the  science  of 
the  cabinet.  Such  Is  llu;  iilcture  given  of  him  by 
the  Spanish  historians  of  his  time.  It  has  been 
adtled,  however,  that  he  had  more  of  bigotry  than 
religion  ;  that  his  ambition  was  craving  rather 
than  magnanimous  ;  that  he  made  war  less  like 
a  paladin  than  a  prince,  less  for  glory  than  for 
mere  dominion  ;  and  that  his  i)ollcy  was  cold, 
selfish,  and  artful,  lie  was  called  the  wis*;  and 
prudent  in  Sijain  ;  in  Italy,  the  pious  ;  in  France 
and  Knglancl,  the  ambitious  and  iierfidlous.t  He 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  statesmen, 
but  one  of  the  most  thorough  egotists  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne. 

While  giving  his  picture,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
Impertinent  to  sketch  the  fortunes  of  a  monarch- 
whose  i)olicy  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  history 
of  Columbus  and  the  destinies  of  the  New  World. 
Success  attended  all  his  measures.  Though  ? 
younger  son,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  ot  Ar- 
ragon by  inheritance  ;  Castile  he  obtained  by 
marriage  ;  Granada  and  Naples  by  conciuest  ; 
and  he  seized  upon  Navarre  as  appertaining  to 
any  one  who  could  take  possession  of  it,  \vnen 
Tope  Julius  II.  excommunicated   its  sovereigns, 


♦  Voltaire,  Essal  sur  les  Moeurs,  etc. 
f  Ibid.,  ch.  14. 
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lirst  ocrupant,*  He  sent  liis  lones  into  Alriia 
and  subjiiealitd  d  rcclucfd  to  vass-da^c,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Aljfii-rs,  ■•kmI  uwM  of  the  Harhary  |)owers. 
A  nf  w  worhi  w.i'i  .iso  jjivrn  to  him,  without  cost, 
(ly  the  (iisruviTi("»  ol  Colunihus,  tor  ihj*  f.xpjMisi-  ot 
thi'  enti-rprisc  was  home  exriusivcly  hy  his  ron- 
Borl  lsal)clla.  He  iiad  thrco  olijccts  at  heart  from 
thf  r-ommi'ncenii'nt  of  his  rt-i^n,  which  he  pur- 
siifd  wiili  lti)rotri!  and  persecutinf^  /e.il  ;  the  con- 
(uu'st  ot  tiic  \ltn  r«,  till-  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and 
tlie  cstahlishment  ot  the  ln(|ulsition  in  Ills  donfin- 
ions,  He  accomplished  them  ail,  and  svas  re- 
1  t>y  l'(i|)"'  lunoient  \'ill.  with  the  anpella- 
lohc  Majesty  -a  title  which  his 
successors  hisip  t    iiaciously  ri'tained. 

Cont(!mpor;irv  vriters  h:i\e  liecn  enthusiastic  in 
their  de.scripli;ri->  of  Isahella,  hut  time  has  sanc- 
tioned their  fuloifies,  She  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  lieautihii  characters  in  the  pat{(;s  of  history. 
She  was  well  formed,  of  the  micUlle  s\/v,  with 
jjreat  diyjnity  and  j;rai'efulness  of  <leportment, 
and  a  min^jlcd  (gravity  and  swia-tness  of  demean- 
or. Her  I  om|)lfxion  was  fair  ;  her  hair  auhurn, 
inclinin^r  to  red  ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  clear  hlue, 
with  a  l)eni>;n  expression,  and  there  was  ii  sinjju- 
iar  modest)'  in  lier  countenance,  ^jracinj;,  as  it 
did,  a  wonderiul  thinness  of  purpose  and  earnest- 
ness of  spirit.  'I'houjfli  stronjfly  att.tched  to  her 
husband  and  studious  of  his  f,in)e,  yet  she  always 
maintained  her  ilistinct  rijfhts  as  an  allied  prince. 
She  exceeded  him  in  heauty,  in  person. d  dignity, 
in  acuteness  ot  genius,  and  in  ^;randeurof  soul.f 
Comhininjf  the  active  aii'l  resolute  (jualities  of 
m.in  will)  the  softer  ih.irities  of  woman,  she 
niinj^li'd  in  the  warlike  councils  of  her  husband, 
•""K-'tjed  personally  in  his  enterprises, ■[  and  in 
some  insiances  suipassed  him  in  the  tirmiuss  and 
inlrejiidity  ot  her  measures  ;  while,  l)einj,Mnspire(l 
with  a  truer  idea  of  (.;'"'■>■•  she  infused  a  more 
lotiy  and  jjenerous  temper  into  his  subtle  and  cal- 
culating policy. 

It  is  in  the  civil  history  of  their  reign,  however, 
that  ihe  character  ot  Isabella  shines  most  illus- 
trious. Her  toslering  and  maternal  care  was 
continually  direclcd  to  reform  the  laws,  and  he;il 
the  ills  engendered  by  a  long  course  of  internal 
wars.  Slie  loved  her  people,  and  while  diligently 
seeking  their  good,  she  mitigated,  .'is  much  as 
possible,  the  harsh  measures  ot  her  husband,  di- 
rected to  the  same  end,  Init  intlamed  by  a  mista- 
ken zeal.  Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in  her 
piety,  and  perhaps  loo  much  under  the  influence 
of  ghostly  advisers,  still  she  was  hostile  to  every 
measure  calculated  to  .nlvance  religion  at  the  v\- 
pense  ot  humanity.  Slie  strenuously  opposed  the 
expulsion  ot  the  Jews  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Ini|uisili()n,  though,  unfortunately  for  .Spain,  her 
repugnance  w.is  slowly  vanc|uislied  by  her  con- 
fessors. She  was  always  an  advoc.ite  for  clem- 
ency to  the  Moors,  although  she  was  the  soul  of 
the  war  against  Ciranada.  She  considered  that 
war  essential  to  protect  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
relieve  her  subjects  from  tierce  and  formidable 
enemies.     While  all  her  public  thoughts  and  acts 


*  Pedro  Salazar  di  Mendoza,  Monarq.  dc  Esp.  lib. 
fit.  cap.  5.  (Madrid,  1770,  torn.  i.  p.  402.)  Gonzalo 
de  Illescas,  Hist.  Pontif.  lib.  vi.  cap.  23,  t^  3. 

t  Garlbay,  Hist,  de  EspaHa,  torn.  ii.  lib,  xviii. 
cap.  I. 

I  Several  suits  of  axmor ca/^-a  pi/,  worn  by  Isabella, 
and  still  preserved  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Madrid, 
show  that  she  was  exposed  to  personal  danger  in  her 
campaigns. 


simple,  trug.il,  .ind  unostent.itious.  In  the  intpp 
vals  of  st.ite  business,  she  assembleij  round  hel 
the  .ablest  men  in  literature  .ind  si-itnif.  .ind  di- 
rected herself  by  their  counsels,  in  promoiing  let- 
ters ,ini|  .irts.  Through  her  ii.itron.ig  •,  S.d.im.tn- 
c.i  lose  to  that  height  whicli  it  assumeil  .imonu 
the  le.irned  institutions  of  the  age.  She  promoted 
the  distribution  ot  honors  attd  rew.irdstor  the  pro- 
mulgation ot  knowledge  ;  she  fostered  the  art  of 
printing  reiently  iiivente(|,  and  encour.iged  the 
est.iblishment  ol  presses  in  evi'ry  p.irt  ol  the  king- 
dom ;  books  were  admitted  tree  ot  ,ill  duly,  and 
more,  we  are  told,  were  printed  in  Spain,  .'it  that 
early  period  ol  the  art,  than  in  the  present  literary 
age.* 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies  of  coun 
tries  depeml  at  times  upon  the  virtues  of  individ- 
u.ds,  and  how  it  is  given  to  gre.it  spirits  by  com- 
bining, exciting,  and  directing  the  l.itent  poweri 
of  ;i  nation,  to  st.imp  it,  ;is  it  were,  with  llvir  own 
greatness.  .Such  beings  re.ili/e  the  ide.i  of  guard- 
ian angels,  ap|)ointed  l)y  Ile.iven  to  w.itch  over 
the  destinies  of  empires.  Such  had  been  Prince 
Henry  for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ;  and  such 
was  now  lor  Spain  the  illustrious  Isabella. 


CHAPTKR  II. 
COt.UMPUS  AT  'I'HK  COUKr  OF  SPAIN, 

WllKN  Columbus  arrived  at  Cordova  he  was 
given  in  charge  to  Alonzo  de  (2uintanilla,  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury  of  Castile,  but  was  disaj)- 
pointed  in  his  expectation  of  receiving  immediate 
audience  from  the  iiueen.  He  lound  the  city  in 
all  the  bustle  of  military  preparation.  It  was  a 
critical  jiiiulure  of  the  war.  The  rival  kings  of 
(iraii.ula,  Muley,  Iloabdil  the  uncle,  and  Moham- 
med Itoabdil  the  nephew,  had  just  tormed  ;i  coali- 
tion, and  their  league  called  tor  [irompt  and  vig- 
orous  measures. 

All  the  chivalry  of  Spain  had  been  Rummoiied 
to  the  field  ;  the  streets  of  Cordova  echoed  t(j  the 
tramp  of  steed  and  sound  ot  trumpet,  as  day  by 
day  the  nobles  arrived  with  their  retainers,  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  troops  and 
the  sjileiulor  of  their  appointments.  The  court 
W.IS  like  a  military  camp;  the  kinj^  and  queen 
were  surrounded  by  the  tlower  ot  S|)anish  cliiv- 
alry  ;  by  those  veteran  cav.iliers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  so  m.iny  hardy  conllicts  with 
the  .Moors,  and  by  the  prelates  and  friars  who 
mingled  in  martial  council,  and  took  dee|)  interest 
and  agency  in  this  war  of  the  Faith. 

This  was  :in  unpropitious  moment  to  urge  a 
suit  like  that  of  Columbus.  In  fact  the  sovereigns 
had  not  a  moment  of  leisure  throughout  this  event- 
ful year.  Early  in  the  sjjring,  the  king  marched 
off  to  lay  siege  to  the  Moorisn  city  of  Loxa  ;  and 
though  the  queen  remained  at  Cordova,  she  was 
continually  employed  in  forwarding  troojis  and 
supplies  to  the  army,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tending to  the  multiplied  exigencies  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. On  the  1 2th  of  June  she  repaired  to 
the  camp,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Moclin, 
and  both  sovereigns  remained  tor  some  time  in 
the  \'ega  ot  (Iranada,  |)rosecuting  the  war  with 
unremitting  vigor.  They  had  barely  returned  to 
Cordova  to  celebrate  their  victories  by  public  re- 


*  EloRJo  de  la  Reina  Cathohca,  por  Diego  Clemen 
cin.     Madrid,  1821. 
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joicin^s,  when  they  were  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Gallicia,  to  suppress  a  rebcliion  of  the  Count  of 
Lemos.  Thence  they  repaired  to  Salamanca  for 
the  winter. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year 
Columbus  remained  at  Cordova,  a  guest  in  the 
house  of  Alonzo  de  Ouintanilla,  who  proved  a 
warm  advocate  of  his  theory.  Through  his  means 
he  became  acquainted  with  Antonio  Geraldini, 
the  pope's  nuncio,  and  his  brother  Alexander  Ger- 
aldini, preceptor  to  the  younger  children  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  ;  both  valuable  friends  about 
court.  Wherever  he  obtained  a  candid  hearing 
from  intelligent  auditors,  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
ners, his  earnest  sincerity,  the  elevation  of  his 
views,  and  the  practical  shrewdness  of  his  dem- 
onstrations, commanded  respect  even  where  they 
failed  to  produce  conviction. 

While  thus  lingering  in  idle  suspense  in  Cor- 
dova, he  became  attached  to  a  lady  of  the  city, 
Beatrix  Euriquez  by  name,  of  a  noble  family, 
though  in  reduced  circumstances.  Their  con- 
nection was  not  sanctioned  by  marriage ;  yet 
he  cherished  sentiments  of  respect  and  tender- 
ness for  her  to  his  dying  day.  She  was  the 
mother  of  his  second  son,  Fernando,  born  in 
the  following  year  (1487),  whom  he  always  treat- 
ed on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  his  legiti- 
mate son  Uiego,  and  who,  after  his  death,  be- 
came his  historian. 

In  the  winter  Columbus  followed  the  court  to 
Salamanca.  Here  his  zealous  friend,  Alonzo  de 
Quintanilla,  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain  for 
him  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated  Pedro 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
Grand  Cardinal  of  .Spain.  This  was  the  most  im- 
portant ])ersonage  about  the  court ;  and  was  fa- 
cetiously called  by  I'eter  Martyr,  the  "  ihird  king 
of  Spain."  The  king  and  queen  had  him  always 
by  their  side  in  ;.eace  and  war.  He  accompanied 
them  in  their  campaigns,  and  they  never  took  any 
measure  of  consequence  without  consulting  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  quick  intel- 
lect, eloquent  in  conversation,  and  able  in  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  His  appearance  was  lofty  and 
venerable  ;  he  was  simple  yet  curiously  nice  in  his 
apparel,  and  of  gracious  and  gentle  deportment. 
Though  an  elegant  scholar,  yet,  like  many  learn- 
ed men  of  his  clay,  he  was  but  little  skilled  in  cos- 
mography. When  the  theory  of  Columbus  v/as 
first  mentioned  to  him,  it  struck  him  as  involving 
heterodox  opinions,  incompatible  with  the  form  of 
the  earth  as  described  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Further  explanations  had  their  force  with  a  man 
of  his  quick  apprehension  and  sound  sense.  He 
perceived  that  at  any  rate  there  could  be  nothing 
irreligious  in  attempting  to  extend  the  boui.ds  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  ascertain  the  works  of 
creation  :  his  scruples  once  removed,  he  permitted 
Columbus  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  gave  him 
a  courteous  reception.  The  latter  knew  the  im- 
portance of  his  auditor,  and  that  a  conference  with 
the  grand  cardinal  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
communication  with  the  throne  ;  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  therefore,  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  his  proposition.  The  clear-headed 
cardinal  listened  with  profound  attention.  He 
was  pleased  w-h  the  noble  and  earnest  manner 
of  Columbus,  which  showed  him  to  be  no  com- 
mon schemer  ;  he  felt  the  grandeur,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  simplicity  of  his  theory,  and  the 
force  of  many  of  the  argument?  by  which  it  was 
supported.  He  determined  that  it  was  a  matter 
highly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  sov- 
ereigns, and  through  his  representations  Colum- 


bus at  length  obtained  admission  to  the  royal 
presence.*- 

We  have  but  scanty  particulars  of  this  audi- 
ence, nor  can  we  ascertain  whether  Queen  Isa- 
bella was  present  on  the  occasion  ;  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  most  probably  the  case.  Columbus 
appeared  in  the  royal  presence  with  modesty,  yet 
self-possession,  neither  dazzled  nor  daunted  by 
the  s|)lendor  of  the  court  or  the  awful  majesty  ol 
the  throne.  He  unfolded  his  plan  with  eloquence 
and  zeal,  for  he  felt  himself,  as  he  afterward  de- 
clared, kindled  as  with  a  tire  from  on  high,  and 
considered  himself  the  agent  chosen  by  Heaven 
to  accomplish  its  grand  designs. + 

Ferdinand  was  too  keen  a  judge  of  men  not  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  Columbus.  He  per- 
ceivetl  that,  however  soaring  might  be  his  imagi- 
nation, and  vast  and  visionary  his  views,  his 
scheme  had  scientific  and  practical  foundation. 
His  ambition  was  excited  by  the  possibility  of  dis- 
coveries tar  more  important  than  those  which  had 
shed  such  glory  upon  Portugal  ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  not  the  least  recommendation  of  the  enter- 
prise to  this  subtle  and  grasping  monarch,  that, 
it  successful,  it  would  enable  him  to  forestall  that 
rival  nation  in  the  fruits  of  their  long  anil  arduous 
struggle,  and  by  opening  a  direct  course  to  India 
across  the  ocean,  to  bear  off  from  them  the  mo- 
nopoly of  oriental  commerce. 

Still  as  usual,  Ferdinand  was  cool  and  wary, 
and  would  not  trust  his  own  judgment  in  a  matter 
that  involved  so  many  principles  of  science.  He 
determined  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  guided  by  their 
decision.  Fernando  de  Talavera,  i)rior  of  the 
monastery  of  Prado  and  conf(;ssor  of  the  queen, 
one  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  Spain,  and  high  in 
the  royal  confidence,  was  commanded  to  assem- 
ble the  most  learned  astronomers  and  cosmogrii- 
phers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with 
Columbus,  and  examining  him  as  to  the  grounds 
on  which  he  founded  his  |)roposition.  Alter  they 
had  informed  themselves  fully  on  the  subject,  they 
were  to  consult  together  and  make  a  report  to  the 
sovereign  of  their  collective  opinion. J 


CHAPTER    III. 

COLUMnUS    BEFORE  THE  COUNCIL   AT  SALA- 
MANCA. 

L«486.] 

The  interesting  conference  relative  to  the 
proposition  of  Columbus  took  place  in  Salamanca, 
the  great  seat  of  learning  in  Spain.  It  was  held 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Stephen,  in  which 
he  was  lodged  and  -entertained  with  great  hospi- 
tality during  the  course  of  the  examination. § 

Religion  and  science  were  at  that  time,  an  1 
more  especially  in  that  country,  closely  associated. 
The  treasures  of  learning  were  immured  in  mon- 
asteries, and  the  professors'  chairs  were  exclu- 
sively filled  from  the  cloister.  The  domination  oi 
the  clergy  extended  over  the  state  as  well  as  the 
church,  and  jjosts  of  honor  and  inlluenre  at  court, 
with  the  exception  of  hereditary  nobles,  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  ecclesiastics.     It  was 


*  Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.     Salazar,  Cron.  G.  Cardi- 
nal, lib.  i.  cap.  62. 
t  Letter  to  the  Sovereigns  in  1501. 
t  Hist,  del  Almirantc,  cap.  xi. 
g  Hist,  de  Chiapa  por  Remesal,  lib.  ii,  cap.  37. 
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on  to  the  royal 


:iL  AT  SALA- 


iiastics.     It  was 


Cron.  G.  Cardi' 


even  comtnon  to  find  cardinals  and  bishops  in 
hehn  and  corselet  at  the  head  of  armies  ;  for  the 
crosier  h.ad  been  occasionally  thrown  by  for  the 
lance,  during  the  holy  war  against  the  Moors. 
The  era  was  distinguished  for  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, but  still  more  tor  the  prevalence  of  religious 
zeal,  and  Spain  surpassed  all  other  countries  of 
Christendom  in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion.  The 
Inquisition  had  just  been  established  in  that  king- 
dom, and  every  opinion  that  savored  of  heresy 
made  its  owner  obnoxious  to  odium  and  persecu- 
tion. 

.Such  was  the  period  when  a  council  of  clerical 
sages  was  convened  in  the  collegiate  convent  of 
\jt.  Stephen,  to  investigate  the  new  theory  of  Co- 
jumhus.  It  was  composed  of  professors  of  as- 
tronomy, geography,  mathematics,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  together  wit!  various  digni- 
taries of  tlie  church,  and  learned  friars.  Before 
this  erudite  assembly,  Columbus  presented  him- 
self to  piopound  and  defend  his  conclusions.  He 
had  i)een  scoffed  at  as  a  visionary  by  the  vulgar 
and  the  ignorant  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  he 
onlv  required  a  body  of  enlightened  men  to  listen 
(lis|i.issionately  to  his  reasonings,  to  insure  trium- 
phant conviction. 

The  greater  ])art  of  this  learned  junto,  it  is  very 
probable,  came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men 
in  place  and  dignity  are  apt  to  be  against  poor 
applicants.  There  is  always  a  proneness  to  con- 
sider a  man  under  examination  as  a  kind  of  delin- 
<|uent,  or  impostor,  whose  faults  and  errors  are  to 
be  detected  and  exposed.  Columbus,  too,  ap- 
peared in  a  most  unfavoral)le  light  before  a 
scholastic  bo  ly  :  an  obscure  navigator,  a  member 
of  no  learned  institution,  destitute  of  all  the  trap- 
|)ings  and  circumstances  which  sometimes  give 
Dracular  authority  to  dullness,  and  depending 
ui)on  the  mere  force  of  natural  genius.  Some  of 
t'le  junto  entertained  the  popular  notion  that  he 
was  an  adventurer,  or  at  best  a  visionary  ;  and 
others  had  that  morbid  impatience  of  any  inno- 
vation upon  established  doctrine,  w'hich  is  ajit  to 
grow  upon  dull  and  pedantic  men  in  cloistered 
lite. 

What  a  striking  spectacle  must  the  hall  of  the 
old  convent  have  presented  at  this  memorable 
conference  !  A  simple  ■  ariner,  standing  forth  in 
the  midst  of  an  imjwsing  array  of  ])rofessors, 
friars,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church;  maintaining 
his  theory  with  natural  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were, 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  new  world.  We  are 
•old  that  when  he  began  to  state  the  grounds  of 
his  belief,  the  friars  of  St.  Stephen  alone  paid 
attention  to  him  ;  *  that  convent  being  more 
learned  in  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  others  ap|)ear  to  have  intrenched 
fhemselves  behind  one  dogged  position  that,  after 
so  many  profound  philosophers  and  cosmogra- 
phers  had  been  studying  the  form  of  the  world, 
and  so  many  able  navigators  had  been  sailing 
about  it  for  several  thousand  years,  it  was  great 
presumption  in  an  ordinary  man  to  suppose  that 
there  remained  such  a  vast  discovery  for  him  to 
make. 

Several  of  the  objections  proposed  by  this 
learned  body  have  been  handed  clown  to  us,  .-I'ld 
have  provoked  many  a  sneer  at  the  expense  of  the 
university  of  Salamanca  ;  but  they  are  proofs,  not 
so  much  of  the  peculiar  deficiency  of  that  institu- 
tion, as  of  the  imperfect  state  of  science  at  the 
time,  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge,  though 
rapidly  extending,  was  still   impeded  in  its  prog- 


*  Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa,  lib.  xi.  cap^. 


ress  by  monastic  bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still 
contemplated  through  the  obscure  medium  of 
those  ages  when  the  lights  of  antiquity  were  tram- 
pled out  and  faith  was  left  to  till  the  place  of 
niquiry.  Bewildered  in  a  maze  or  religious  con- 
troversy, mankind  had  retraced  their  steps,  and 
receded  from  the  boundary  line  of  ancient  knowl- 
edge. Thus,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  discus- 
sion, instead  of  geographical  objections,  Colum- 
bus was  assailed  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Testament :  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  psalms 
of  David,  the  prophets,  the  epistles,  and  the  gos- 
pels. To  these  were  added  the  expositions  of 
various  saints  and  reverend  commentators  :  St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  (iregory,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  Lac- 
tantius  Firmianus,  a  redoubted  champion  of  the 
faith.  Doctrinal  points  were  mixed  up  with  phil- 
oso])hical  discussions,  ami  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration was  allowed  no  weight,  if  it  appeared  to 
clash  with  a  tc^t  of  Scri[)lure  or  a  commentary 
of  one  of  the  fathers.  Thu?  the  possibility  of  anti- 
podes, in  the  southern  hemisphere,  an  opinion  so 
generally  maintained  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
as  to  l)e  ])ronouncc(l  by  Pliny  the  great  contest  be- 
tween'the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  became  a 
stumbling-block  with  some  of  the  sages  of  Sala- 
manca. Several  of  them  stoutly  contradicted  this 
fundamental  position  of  Columbus,  supporting 
themselves  by  quotations  from  Lactantius  and  St. 
Augustine,  who  were  considered  in  those  days  as 
almost  evangelical  authority.  But,  though  these 
writers  were  men  of  consummate  erudition,  and 
two  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  what  has  been 
called  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  yet 
their  writings  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  dark- 
ness in  respect  to  the  sciences. 

The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  confute 
Columbus  is  in  a  str.iin  of  ^ifross  ridicule,  un- 
worthy of  so  grave  a  theologian.  "  Is  there  any 
one  so  foolish,"  he  asks,  "  as  to  believe  that  there 
are  antipodes  with  their  feet  opposite  to  ours  : 
people  who  walk  with  their  heels  upward,  and 
their  heads  hanging  down  ?  That  there  is  a  part 
of  the  world  in  which  all  things  are  tojisy-turvy  : 
where  the  trees  grow  with  their  branches  down- 
ward, and  where  it  rains,  hails,  and  snows  up- 
ward ?  The  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth," 
he  adds,  "  was  the  cause  of  inventing  this  fable 
of  the  antipodes,  with  their  heels  in  the  air  ;  for 
these  philosophers,  having  once  erred,  go  on  in 
their  absurdities,  defending  one  with  another." 

Objections  of  a  graver  nature  were  advanced  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Augustine.  He  pronounce* 
the  doctrine  of  antipodes  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  historical  foundations  of  our  faith  ;  since,  to 
assert  that  there  were  inhabited  lands  on  the  op- 
])osite  side  of  the  globe  would  be  to  maintain  that 
there  were  nations  not  descended  from  Adam,  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  have  passed  the  in- 
tervening ocean.  This  would  be,  therefore,  to 
discredit  the  Bible,  which  expressly  declares  that 
all  men  are  desceniled  from  one  common  parent. 

.Such  were  the  unlooked  for  prejudices  which 
Columbus  had  to  encounter  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  conference,  and  w^hich  certainly  relish  more 
of  the  convent  than  the  university.  To  his  sim- 
plest proposition,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
were  opposed  figurative  texts  of  Scripture.  They 
observed  that  in  the  Psalms  the  heavens  are  said 
to  be  extended  like  a  hide,*  that  is,  according  to 
commentators,  the  curtain  or  covering  of  a  tent. 


*  Extendens  caelum  sicut  pellem.     Psalm  103. 
the  English  translation  it  is  Psalm  104,  vcr.  3. 
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which,  among  tlie  ancient  pastoral  nations,  was 
formed  of  the  hides  of  animals  ;  and  that  St. 
I'aul,  in  his  I'^pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  comiiares  the 
heavens  to  a  tabernacle,  or  tent,  extended  over 
tile  eartii,  which  tlieytiience  inferred  must  lie  Hat. 

C()liinii)us,  will)  was  a  devoutly  religious  man, 
found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  iieing  convicted 
not  merely  of  error,  hut  ot  heterodoxy.  Others 
more  versed  in  science  ad'iiitted  tin;  globular  form 
of  the  earth,  and  tlie  possibility  of  anojiposite  and 
hai)itable  hemispliere  ;  !)Ut  they  brougiu  up  tlie 
chimera  of  the  ancients,  and  maintained  that  it 
would  be  im])ossible  to  arrive  there,  in  conse- 
squt  nee  of  tlie  insupportable  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Even  granting  this  coukl  be  jiassed,  they 
observed  that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  must 
be  so  great  as  to  re(|uire  at  least  three  years  to 
tlie  voyage,  and  those  who  should  undert  ike  it 
must  perish  of  hunger  anil  thirst,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  ])rovisions  for  so  long  a  jjerio  1. 
He  was  told,  on  the  authority  ot  Epicurus,  that 
admitting  the  earlii  to  be  spherical,  it  was  only 
inhabitaiile  in  tlie  northern  hemisjihere,  and  in 
that  St  ciion  only  was  cano|)ied  by  the  heavens  ; 
that  the  opposite  half  was  a  chaos,  a  gulf,  or  a 
mere  waste  of  water.  Not  the  least  absurd  objec- 
tion advanced  was,  that  should  a  shi|)  even  suc- 
ceed in  reaching,  in  this  way,  the  extremity  of 
India,  she  could  never  get  back  again  ;  for  the 
rotundity  of  the  globe  woukl  present  a  kind  of 
mountain,  up  which  it  would  be  im])ossible  lor 
her  to  sail  with  the  most  favorable  wind.* 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  errors  and  prejudices, 
the  mingled  ignorance  and  erudition,  and  the 
pedantic  bigotry,  with  which  Columbus  had  to 
contend  throughout  the  examination  of  his  theory. 
Can  we  wt)nd(r  ;it  the  ilitliculticsand  delays  which 
he  experienced  at  courts,  when  sucii  vague  and 
crude  notions  were  entertained  by  the  learned 
men  of  a  imiversity  ?  We  must  not  su])pose,  how- 
ever, because  t!ie  objections  here  cited  are  all 
which  remain  on  record,  that  they  are  all  which 
were  adv.mced  ;  these  only  have  been  perpetuated 
on  account  of  thiir  superior  absurdity.  Tiiey 
were  ])rol)ably  advanced  by  but  few,  and  those 
persons  immersed  in  theological  studies,  in  clois- 
tered retirement,  where  the  erroneous  opinions 
derived  from  l)oi)ks  iiad  little  oi)])ortunity  of  being 
corrected  by  the  experience  of  the  day. 

Tiiere  were  no  doubt  objections  adv.mced  more 
cogent  in  their  nature,  and  more  worthy  of  tliat 
distinguished  university.  It  is  but  justice  to  add, 
also,  that  the  rejilies  of  Columbus  had  great  weight 
with  many  of  his  learned  examiners.  In  answer 
to  the  scnptur.d  objections,  he  submitted  that  the 
inspired  writers  were  not  s])eak'.ng  technically  as 
cosmographers,  but  figuratively,  in  language  ad- 
dresse(l  to  all  conii)rehensioris.  The  commenta- 
ries of  the  f.ithers  he  treated  with  deference  as 
pious  homilies,  but  not  as  philosophical  ])roposi- 
tions  which  it  was  necessary  either  to  admit  or 
refute.  The  objections  drawn  from  ancietU  phi- 
losophers he  met  boldly  and  ably  upon  ecju.il 
terms  ;  for  he  was  deeply  studied  on  all  points  of 
rosmogra])hy.  lie  showed  that  the  most  illusiri- 
'ous  of  those  sages  believed  both  liemispheres  to  be 
inhabitable,  though  they  imagined  tliat  the  torrid 
zone  precluded  communication  ;  and  he  obviated 
conclusively  that  ditliculty  ;  for  he  had  voyaged 
to  St.  (ieorge  la  Mina  in  Cuinea,  almost  under  the 
e(|uinoctial  line,  fliid  had  found  that  region  not 
merely  traversable,  but  abounding  in  population, 
in  fruits  and  pasturage. 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  ii. 


When  Columbus  took  his  stand  before  this 
learned  body,  he  had  appeared  the  plain  antl  sim- 
|)le  navigator ;  somewliat  daunted,  perhaps,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  task  antl  the  august  nature  ol 
his  auditory.  But  he  had  a  degree  of  religious 
feeling  which  gave  him  a  confidence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  what  he  conceived  his  great  errand,  and 
he  was  of  an  anient  temperament  that  huame 
heated  in  action  by  its  own  generous  tires.  Las 
Casas,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  have 
spoken  of  his  commantling  person,  his  ele\ated 
demeanor,  his  air  of  authority,  his  kindling  eye, 
and  the  jiersuasive  intonations  of  his  voice.  How 
must  they  have  given  majesty  and  force  to  his 
words,  as,  casting  aside  his  maps  and  charts,  and 
discarding  for  a  lime  his  jiractical  and  scieiitilic 
lore,  his  visionary  spirit  took  fire  at  the  doctrinal 
objections  of  his  opiionents,  and  he  met  them 
upon  their  own  ground,  pouring  forth  those  mag- 
nificent texts  of  Scrijiture,  and  those  mysterious 
])redictioiis  of  the  prophets,  wliich,  in  his  enthusi- 
astic moments,  he  considered  as  ty|)es  and  an- 
nunciations of  the  sublime  discovery  which  he 
pro])osed  ! 

Among  the  number  who  were  convinced  by  liie 
reasoning,  and  warmed  by  the  eloijuence  oi  Co- 
lumbus, was  Diego  de  Deza,  a  worthy  and  learned 
friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Uominick,  at  that  time 
professor  of  theology  in  the  convent  of  .St.  Stephen, 
but  who  became  afterward  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
the  second  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Spain.  This 
able  and  erudite  divine  was  a  man  whose  mind 
was  above  the  narrow  bigotry  of  bookish  lore  ; 
one  who  could  appreciate  the  value  of  wisdom 
even  when  uttered  by  unlearned  lips.  He  was 
not  a  mere  jiassive  auditor  :  he  took  a  generous 
interest  in  the  cause,  and  by  seconding  Columbus 
with  all  his  ])owers,  calme<l  the  blind  zeal  ol  his 
more  bigoted  brethren  so  as  to  obtain  for  him  a 
dispassionate,  if  not  an  uni)rejudice(l,  hearing. 
By  their  united  efforts,  it  is  said,  they  brought 
o\i;i  liie  most  learned  men  of  the  schools.*  IJnt; 
great  dihiculty  was  to  reconcile  the  jilan  of  Co- 
lumbus with  the  cosmograjihy  of  I'tolemy,  to  w  hi(  h 
all  scholars  yiekled  ini|)licit  faith.  How  would 
the  most  enlightened  of  those  sages  have  been  as- 
tonished, had  any  one  appriseil  them  that  the 
man,  Copernicus,  was  then  in  existence,  whose 
solar  system  should  reverse  the  grand  theory  of 
I'tolemy,  which  stationed  the  earth  in  the  ct'iitre 
of  the  universt;  ! 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  however,  there 
was  a  iirepoiuler.iting  mass  of  inert  bigotry  and 
learned  pride  in  this  erudite  body,  wliich  reiustd 
to  yield  to  tlie  demonstrations  of  an  obscure  for- 
eigner, without  fortune  or  connections,  or  any 
academic  honors.  "  It  was  retjuisitc,"  snys  Las 
Casas,  "  before  Columbus  could  make  iiis  solu- 
tions and  reasonings  untlerstooil,  that  he  should 
remove  from  his  auditors  those  erroneous  princi- 
ples on  which  their  objections  were  founded  ;  a 
task  always  more  diflicult  than  that  of  teaching 
the  <loctrine."  Occasional  conferences  took  jilace, 
but  without  producing  any  decision.  The  igno- 
rant, or  what  is  worse,  the  prejutliced,  remained 
obstinate  in  their  opjiosition,  with  the  dogged 
])erseverance  of  dull  men  ;  the  more  liberal  and 
intelligent  felt  little  interest  in  discussions  weari- 
some ill  themselves,  and  foreign  to  their  ordinary 
jiursuits  ;  even  those  who  listened  with  apjiroba- 
tion  to  the  plan,  regarded  it  only  as  a  delightHil 
vision,  full  ot  probability  and  promise,  but  one 
which  never  could  be    realized.      Eernando    de 


*  Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa,  lib.  xi,  cao.  7% 
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Talavera,  to  whom  the  matter  was  especially  in- 
trusted, had  too  little  esteem  for  it,  and  was  too 


uich  occupied  with  the  stir  and  bujtle  ot  public 
oncerns,  to  press  it  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  thus 


nil 

concerns,  to  press 

the  in(|uiry  e.xperienced  continual  procrastination 

and  neglect. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FURTHER  APPLICA  TION.S  AT  THK  COURT  OF  CA.S- 
TIl.K — COi.UMliUS  FOLLOWS  THE  COURf  IN  ITS 
C.\MPAIGNS. 

Till".  Castilian  court  departed  from  Salamanca 
early  in  the  spring  of  1487  and  repaired  to  Cor- 
dova, to  prepare  for  the  memorable  campaign 
against  Malaga.  I'"ernando  de  Talavera,  now 
Bishop  ot  Avila,  acconiiianied  the  (|ueen  as  her 
ciiiifi-'ssor,  and  as  one  of  ner  spiritual  counsellors 
in  the  concerns  of  the  war.  The  consultations  of 
the  bo.irtl  at  .Salamanca  were  interrupted  by  this 
event,  before  that  learned  body  could  come  to  a 
decision,  and  tor  a  long  time  Columbus  was 
kept  ill  susjieiise,  vainly  awaiting  llie  report  tliat 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  ai>]ilication. 

It  has  generally  been  su[)posed  that  the  several 
yc.irs  which  he  wasted  in  irksome  solicitation 
were  spent  in  the  drowsy  ;iiul  monotonous  attend- 
ance of  antechambers  ;  but  it  apjiears,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  were  olteii  passed  amid  scenes 
ot  |)eril  aivl  adventure,  .ind  that,  in  following 
up  his  suit,  he  was  led  into  some  of  the  most 
striking  situations  of  this  wild,  rugged,  and 
nnuini.iinous  war.  Several  times  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  conferences  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sovereigns,  when  besieging  cities  in  the  wry  heart 
of  the  .\Ioorisli  dominions  ;  but  the  tem|)est  of 
warlike  aff.iirs  which  hurried  the  court  from  place 
to  place  .'uid  gave  it  all  the  bustle  and  confusion 
()[  .1  cam]),  prevented  those  conterenc(;s  from  tak- 
ing place,  ami  swept  away  all  concerns  that  were 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  war.  When- 
ever the  court  had  an  interval  of  leisure  and  re- 
pose, there  would  again  be  manifested  ;i  disjiosi- 
tion  to  consider  his  pro  osal,  but  the  hurry  and 
teniji.st  would  again  return  and  the  (juestion  be 
again  swept  away. 

Tlu.'  spring  campaign  of  1487,  which  took  ]ilace 
shortly  after  the  conference  at  Salamanca,  was 
full  of  incident  and  peril.  King  Ferdinand  had 
ne.irly  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  old 
Moorish  monarch  before  \'ele/  Malaga,  and  the 
ciuecn  and  all  the  court  at  Cordova  were  for  a 
time  in  .in  agony  of  terror  and  suspense  until  as- 
sure! of  his  s.ifety. 

When  the  sovereigns  were  subsequently  en- 
cani|ied  before  the  city  of  Malaga,  pressing  its 
memorable  siege,  Columbus  was  summoned  to 
the  court.  He  found  it  drawn  up  in  its  silken  pa- 
vilions on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  .Malaga  ;  the  encampmenls  ot  the 
warlike  nobiPity  of  Spain  extended  in  a  semicircle 
on  each  side,  to  tl.e  shores  of  the  sea,  strongly 
fortilied,  glittering  with  the  martial  pomji  of  tli.a't 
chivalrous  age  and  nation,  and  closely  investing 
that  important  city. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  months, 
but  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  Moors,  their  nu- 
merous stratagems,  and  fierce  and  frecpient  sal- 
lies, allowed  but  little  leisure  in  the  camp.  In 
the  course  of  this  siege,  the  application  of  Co- 
liimlnis  to  the  sovereigns  was  nearly  brought  to  a 
violent  close  ;  a  fanatic  Moor  having  attempted 
to  assassinate  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     Mistak- 


ing one  of  the  gorgeous  pavilions  of  the  nobility 
for  the  royal  tent,  he  attacked  Don  y\lvaro  de 
I'ortugal,  and  UoiTa  Beatrix  de  Bobadilla,  Mar- 
chioness of  Moya,  instead  of  the  king  and  queen. 
After  wounding  Don  .Alvaro  dangerously,  he  w.is 
foiled  in  a  blow  aimed  at  the  marchioness,  and 
immediately  cut  to  pieces  by  the  attendants.* 
The  lady  here  men'.ioned  was  of  extraordinary 
merit  and  force  of  character.  She  eventu.illy  to^)k 
a  great  interest  in  the  suit  of  Columbus,  and  li.id 
much  influence  in  recommending  it  to  the  queen, 
with  whom  she  was  a  particular  favorite. f 

Malaga  surrenderee!  on  the  i8th  of  August, 
1487.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  time  dur- 
ing its  stormy  siege  to  attend  to  the  {(Uesiion  of 
Colunilius,  though  Fernando  de  Talavera,  die 
Bishop  of  Avila,  was  |)resent,  as  appears  by  his 
entering  the  cajitured  city  in  solemn  and  religious 
triumph.  The  campaign  being  ended,  tlie  court 
returned  to  Cordova,  but  w'as  almost  immediately 
driven  from  that  city  by  the  pestilence. 

For  upwaril  of  a  year  the  court  was  in  a  state 
of  continual  migration  ;  part  of  the  time  in  Sara- 
gossa,  part  of  the  lime  inv.iding  the  Moorish  ter- 
ritories liy  the  way  of  Murcia,  and  part  ot  the  time 
in  X'alladolid  and  Medina  del  Campo.  Colum- 
bus attended  it  in  some  of  its  movements,  Init  it 
was  vain  to  seek  a  quiet  and  attentive  hearing 
from  a  court  surrounded  by  the  din  of  arms  and 
continually  on  the  march.  Wearied  and  discour- 
aged by  these  delays,  he  began  to  think  of  ajiply- 
iiig  elsewhere  for  patronage,  and  appears  to  have 
commenced  negotiations  with  King  John  II.  for 
a  return  to  I'ortugal.  He  wrote  to  that  monarch 
on  the  subject,  and  received  a  letter  in  reply  dated 
20t!i  of  March,  1488,  inviting  him  to  return  to  his 
ccnirt,  am!  assuring  him  ot  ])rotection  from  any 
suits  of  either  a  civil  or  criminal  nature,  that  might 
lie  ]iending  .igainst  him.  He  received  iilso  a  let- 
ter from  lienry  \TI.  of  F.ngland,  inviting  him  to 
that  country,  and  holding  out  promises  of  encour- 
agement. 

There  must  have  been  strong  hopes,  authorized 
about  this  time  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  to  induce  Columbus  to  neglect  these 
invitations  ;  and  we  find  ground  for  such  a  sup- 
position in  a  memorandum  of  a  sum  of  money 
paid  to  him  by  the  treasurer  Cionzalez,  to  enable 
him  to  comply  with  a  summons  to  attend  the  Cas- 
tilian court.  By  the  date  of  this  memor.indum, 
the  payment  must  have  been  made  immediately 
after  Columbus  had  reeeiveil  the  letter  of  the 
King  of  I'ortugal.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  King  Ferdinand  to  prevent  his  carry- 
ing his  proposition  to  another  and  a  rival  mon- 
arch, and  to  keep  the  matter  in  suspense,  until 
he  should  have  leisure  to  examine  it,  and,  if  ad- 
visable, to  carry  it  into  operation. 

In  the  spring  of  1489  the  long-adjourned  inves- 
tigation appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  taking  place. 
Columbus  was  summoned  to  attend  a  conference 
ot  learned  men,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Seville  ; 
a  royal  order  was  issued  for  lodgings  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him  there  ;  and  the  magistrates  of  all 
cities  and  towns  through  which  he  might  pass,  on 
his  way,  were  commanded  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations gratis  for  himself  and  liis  attendants.  A 
provision  of  the  kind  was  necessary  in  those  days, 
when  eve,'  the  ]iresent  wretched  establishments, 
c.dled  posaflas,  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
were  scarcely  known. 

The  city  of  Seville    complied  with   the  royal 

*  Pulgar,  Cronica,  cap.  87.     P.  Martyr, 

f  Rctruto  del  Buen  Vassallo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
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command,  but  .is  usual  the  appointed  conference 
was  postponed,  being  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  a  campaign,  "  in  which,"  says  an  old  chroni- 
cler of  the  place,  "  the  same  Columbus  was  found 
fighting,  giving  proofs  of  the  distinguished  valor 
which  accompanied  his  wisdom  and  his  lofty  de- 
sires."* 

The  campaign  in  which  Columbus  is  here  said 
to  have  borne  so  honorable  a  part  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  the  war  of  Ciranada.  Queen  Is- 
ai)ella  attended  with  all  her  court,  including  as 
usual  a  stately  train  of  prelates  and  friars,  among 
whom  is  particularly  mentioned  the  i)rocrastinat- 
ing  arbiter  of  tiie  pretensions  of  Columbus,  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
campaign  is  ascribed  to  the  presence  and  counsel 
ol  Isabella.  The  city  of  Haza,  which  was  closely 
besieged  and  had  resisted  valiantly  for  upward  of 
six  months,  surrendered  soon  alter  her  arrival  ; 
and  on  the  22(1  of  December,  Columbus  beheld 
Muley  Hoabdil,  the  elder  of  the  two  rival  kings, 
of  Granada,  surrender  in  jjerson  all  his  remaining 
possessions,  and  his  riglu  to  the  crown,  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns. 

During  this  siege  a  circumstance  took  place 
which  appears  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  devout  and  enthusiastic  si)irit  of  Colum- 
bus. Two  reverend  friars  arrived  one  day  at  the 
Spanish  camp,  and  requested  admission  to  the 
sovereigns  on  business  of  great  moment.  They 
were  two  of  the  brethren  of  the  convent  establish- 
ed at  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  They 
brought  a  message  from  the  lirand  Soldan  of 
Egyi)t,  threatening  to  put  to  death  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  dominions,  to  lay  waste  their  convents 
and  churches,  and  to  destroy  the  sepulchre,  if  the 
sovereigns  did  not  desist  from  the  war  against 
Granada.  The  menace  had  no  effect  in  altering 
the  purpose  of  the  sovereigns,  but  Isabella  grant- 
ed a  yearly  and  perpetual  sum  of  one  thousand 
ducats  in  gold,t  for  the  support  of  the  monks  who 
had  charge  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  sent  a  veil  em- 
broitlered  with  her  own  hands  to  be  hung  up  at 
its  shrine. J 

The  representations  of  these  friars  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  indignities  to  which  Ciiristians  were 
subjected  in  the  Holy  Land,  together  with  the 
arrogant  threat  of  the  Soldan,  roused  the  pious 
indignation  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  many 
burned  with  ardent  zeal  once  more  to  revive  the 
contests  of  the  faith  on  tl  e  sacred  ])lains  of  Pales- 
tine. It  was  probably  from  conversation  with 
thesi;  friars,  and  from  tlie  ])ious  and  chivalrous 
zeal  thus  awakened  in  the  warrior  throng  around 
bin',  that  Columbus  first  conceived  an  enthusias- 
tic idea,  or  rather  made  a  kind  of  mental  vow, 
which  remained  more  or  less  present  to  his  mind 
until  the  very  day  of  his  death.  lie  determined 
that,  should  his  projected  enterprise  be  success- 
ful, he  would  devote  the  profits  arising  from  his 
anticipated  discoveries  to  a  crusade  for  the  res- 
cue of  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  power  of  the 
infidels. 

'f  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  this  campaign  pre- 
vented the  intended  conference,  the  concerns  of 
Columbus  fared  no  better  during  the  subsequent 
rejoicings.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entered  Sev- 
ille in  February,  1490,  with  great  pomp  and  tri- 
umph.    There  were  then  preparations  made  for 


*  DieRO  Ortiz  de  Zuniga.  Ann.  de  Sevilla,  lib. 
xii.,  anno  1489.  p.  404. 

f  Or  1423  dollars,  equivalent  to  4269  dollars  in  our 
time. 

t  Garabay,  Compend.  Hist.  lib.  xviit.  cap.  36. 


the  marriage  of  their  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Isabella,  with  the  Prince  Don  Alonzo,  heir  appar- 
ent of  Portugal.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  April,  with  extraordinary  splendor. 
Throughout  the  whole  winter  and  spring  the 
court  was  in  a  cpnlinual  tumult  of  paratie  and 
pleasure,  aud  nothing  was  to  be  seen  at  Seville 
but  feasts,  tournaments,  and  torchlight  proces- 
sions. What  chance  had  Columbus  of  being 
heard  amid  these  alternate  uproars  of  war  and 
festivity  ? 

During  this  long  course  of  solicitation  he  sup- 
ported himself,  in  part,  by  making  mai)s  and 
charts,  and  was  occasionally  assisted  by  the  purse 
of  the  worthy  friar  Diego  de  Deza.  It  is  due  to 
the  sovereigns  to  say,  also,  that  whenever  he  was 
summoned  to  follow  tlie  movements  of  the  court, 
or  to  attend  any  ap|)ointed  consultation,  he  w^as 
attached  to  the  royal  suite,  and  lodgings  were 
provided  for  him  and  sums  issued  to  defray  his 
expenses.  Memorandums  of  several  of  these 
sums  still  exist  in  the  book  of  accounts  of  the  roy- 
al treasurer,  Francisco  Gonzalez,  of  Seville,  which 
has  lately  been  found  in  the  archives  of  Simancas  ; 
and  it  is  from  these  minutes  that  we  have  been 
enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  follow  the  movements 
of  Columbus  during  his  attendance  upon  this 
rambling  and  warlike  court. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  exposed  to  contin- 
ual scoffs  and  indignities,  being  ridiculed  by  the 
light  and  ignorant  as  a  mere  dreamer,  and  stigma- 
tized by  the  illiberal  as  an  adventurer.  The  very 
children,  it  is  said,  ijointed  to  their  foreheads  as  he 
passed,  being  taught  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of 
madman. 

The  summer  of  1490  passed  away,  but  still  Co- 
lumbus was  kejjt  in  tantalizing  and  tormenting 
suspense.  The  subsequent  winter  was  not  more 
propitious.  lie  was  lingering  at  Cordova  in  a 
state  of  irritating  anxiety,  when  he  learnt  that  the 
sovereigns  were  preparing  to  depart  on  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  willi  a  determina- 
tion never  to  raise  their  camj)  from  before  that  city 
until  their  victorious  banners  should  lloat  upon  its 
towers. 

Columbus  was  aware  that  when  once  the  cam- 
paign was  opened  and  the  sovereigns  were  in  the 
field,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  any  attention 
to  his  suit.  He  was  wearied,  if  not  incetjsed,  at 
the  repeated  postponements  he  had  experienced, 
by  which  several  years  hatl  been  consumed.  He 
now  pressed  for  a  decisive  reply  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  would  not  admit  of  evasion.  Fernan<lo 
de  Talavera,  therefore,  was  called  upon  by  the 
sovereigns  to  hold  a  definitive  conference  with  the 
scientific  men  to  whom  the  project  had  been  re- 
ferred, and  to  make  a  rejiort  of  their  decision. 
The  bishop  tardily  complied,  and  at  length  re- 
ported to  their  majesties,  as  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Junto,  that  the  proposed  scheme  was  vain 
and  impossible,  and  that  it  did  not  become  such 
great  princes  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  the 
kind  on  such  weak  grounds  as  had  been  ad- 
vanced.* 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  report,  the 
sovereigns  were  unwilling  to  close  the  door  upon 
a  project  which  might  be  productive  of  such  im- 
portant advantages.  Many  of  the  learned  mein- 
bers  of  the  Junto  also  were  in  its  favor,  particu- 
larly Fray  Diego  de  Deza,  tutor  to  Prince  Juan, 
who  from  his  situation  and  clerical  character  had 
access  to  the  royal  ear,  and  exerted  himself  stren- 
uously in  counteracting  the  decision  of  the  board. 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  s. 
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A  degree  of  consideratJon,  also,  had  gradually 
grown  up  at  court  for  the  enterprise,  and  many 
men,  distinguished  for  rank  and  merit,  had  be- 
come its  advocates.  Fernando  de  Talavcra, 
therefore,  was  commanded  to  inform  Columbus, 
wlio  was  still  at  Cordova,  that  the  great  cares 
and  expenses  of  the  wars  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  sovereigns  to  engage  in  any  new  enter- 
prise ;  but  that  when  the  war  was  concluded  they 
woukl  have  both  time  and  inclination  to  treat  with 
him  about  what  he  pro|)ose(l.* 

This  was  but  a  starved  reply  to  receive  after  so 
many  days  of  weary  attendance,  anxious  expecta- 
tion, and  deferred  hope  ;  Columbus  was  unwilling 
to  receive  it  at  second  hand,  and  re|)aired  to  the 
court  at  Seville  to  learn  his  fate  from  the  lips  of 
the  sovereigns.  Their  reply  was  virtually  the 
same,  declining  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  for 
the  present,  but  holding  out  hopes  of  patronage 
when  relieved  from  the  cares  an<l  expenses  of  the 
war. 

Columbus  looked  upon  this  indefinite  postpone- 
ment as  a  mere  courtly  mode  of  evading  his  im- 
portunity, and  supposeil  that  the  favorable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  sovereigns  had  been  counteracted 
by  the  objections  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted. 
Renouncing  all  further  confitlcnce,  therefore,  in 
vague  promises,  which  had  so  often  led  to  disap- 
pointment, and  giving  up  all  hopes  of  countenance 
from  the  throne,  he  turned  his  back  upon  Seville, 
indignant  at  the  thoughts  of  having  been  beguiled 
out  of  so  many  precious  years  of  waning  existence. 


CHAPTER  V, 

COLUMRUS    AT  THE   CONVENT   OF  LA   RABIDA. 

About  half  a  league  from  the  little  seaport  of 
Palos  de  Moguer  in  An  lalusia  there  stood,  and 
continues  to  stand  at  the  present  day,  an  ancient 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  dedicated  to  Santa 
Maria  de  Ral)ida.  One  day  a  strangeron  foot,  in 
hunii)le  guise  but  of  a  distingui  bed  air,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  boy,  stopped  at  the  gale  of  the 
convent,  and  asked  of  the  porter  a  little  bread  and 
water  for  his  child.  While  receiving  this  hum- 
ble refreshment,  the  prior  of  the  convent,  Juan 
Perez  de  Marchena,  happening  to  pass  by,  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and 
observing  from  his  air  and  accent  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
soon  learned  the  i)articulars  of  his  story.  That 
stranger  was  Columbus. +  He  was  on  his  way  to 
the  neighboring  town  of  Huelva,  to  seek  his 
brother-in-law,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife.  J 

The  prior  was  a  man  of  extensive  information. 
His  attention  had  been  turned  in  some  measure  to 
geographical  and  nautical  science,  probably  from 
his  vicinity  to  Palos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  2. 

t  "  Lo  dicho  Almirante  Colon  venlendoalaRabida, 
que  es  un  monast6rio  de  frailes  en  esla  villa,  el  qual 
deniand6  &  la  porteria  que  le  diesen  para  aquel 
ninico,  que  era  nifio,  pan  i  aRua  que  bebiese."  The 
testimony  of  Garcia  Fernandez  exists  in  manuscript 
among  the  multifarious  writings  of  the  Pleito  or  law- 
suit, which  are  preserved  at  Seville.  I  have  made 
use  of  an  authenticated  extract,  copied  for  the  late 
historian,  Juan  Baut.  MuHoz. 

t  Probably  Pedro  Correo,  alreadym  entioned,  from 
whom  he  had  received  information  of  signs  of  land  in 
the  west,  observed  near  Puerto  Santo. 


among  the  most  enterprising  navigators  of  Spain, 
and  made  frequent  voyages  to  the  recently  discov- 
ered islands  and  countries  on  the  African'  coast. 
He  was  greatly  interested  by  the  conversation  of 
Columbus,  and  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
views.  It  was  a  remarkal'ile  occurrence  in  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  cloister,  to  have  a  man  of 
such  singular  character,  intent  on  so  extraordi- 
nary an  enterprise,  a|)plying  for  bread  and  waici 
at  the  gate  of  his  convent. 

When  he  found,  however,  that  the  voyager  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  Spain  to  seek  patron- 
age in  the  court  of  France,  and  that  so  important 
an  enterprise  was  about  to  be  lost  forever  to  the 
country,  the  patriotism  of  the  gootl  friar  took  the 
alarm.  He  detained  Columbus  as  his  guest,  and, 
diffident  of  his  own  judgment,  sent  for  a  scientilic 
friend  to  converse  with  him.  That  friend  was 
Garcia  Fernandez,  a  physician  resident  in  Palos, 
the  same  who  furnishes  this  interesting  testimony. 
Fernandez  was  equ.illy  struck  with  the  ajipear- 
ance  and  conversation  of  the  stranger  ;  several 
conferences  took  ])lace  at  the  convent,  at  which 
several  of  the  veteran  mariners  of  Palos  were 
|)resent.  Among  these  was  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
the  head  of  a  family  of  wealthy  and  ex|)erienced 
navigators  of  the  place,  celebrated  for  their  ad- 
venturous expeditions.  Facts  were  related  by 
some  of  these  navigators  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  Columbus.  In  a  word,  his  project  was  treated 
with  a  deference  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of  I,a 
Rabida,  and  among  the  seafaring  men  of  I\dos, 
which  had  been  sought  in  vain  among  the  sages 
and  philosophers  of  the  court.  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  especially  was  so  convinced  of  its  feasibil- 
ity that  he  offered  to  engage  in  it  with  purse  and 
])erson,  and  to  bear  the  ex|)enses  of  Columbus  in 
a  renewed  a|)i)lication  to  the  court. 

Friar  Juan  Perez  was  confirmed  in  his  faitli  by 
the  concurrence  of  those  learned  and  practical 
councillors.  He  had  once  been  confessor  to  the 
(|ueen,  and  knew  that  siie  was  always  accessible 
to  ])ersons  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  proposed  to 
write  to  her  immediately  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
treated Columbus  to  delay  his  journey  until  an 
answer  could  be  received.  The  latter  was  easily 
jjersuaded,  for  he  felt  as  it,  in  leaving  Spain,  he 
was  again  abandoning  his  home.  He  was  also 
reluctant  to  renew,  in  another  court,  the  vexations 
and  (.lisappointments  experienced  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  little  council  at  the  convent  of  La  Rabida 
now  cast  round  their  eyes  for  an  ambassador  to 
depart  upon  this  momentous  mission.  They 
chose  one  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a  pilot  of  Lepe, 
one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  important  personages 
in  this  maritime  neighborhood.  The  queen  was 
at  this  time  at  Santa  F^,  the  military  city  which 
had  been  built  in  the  Vega  before  Granacla,  after 
the  conllagration  of  the  royal  camp.  The  honest 
pilot  acquitted  himself  faithfully,  expeditiously, 
and  successfully,  in  his  embassy.  He  found  ac- 
cess to  the  benignant  princess,  and  delivered  the 
epistle  of  the  friar.  Isabella  had  always  been  fa- 
vorably disposed  to  the  proposition  of  Columbus. 
She  wrote  in  reply  to  Juan  Perez,  thanking  him 
for  his  timely  services,  and  requesting  that  he 
would  repair  immediately  to  the  court,  leaving 
Christopher  Columbus  in  confident  hope  until  he 
should  hear  further  from  her.  This  roval  letter 
was  brought  hack  by  the  pilot  at  the  encf  of  four- 
teen days,  and  spread  great  joy  in  the  little  junto 
at  the  convent.  No  sooner  did  the  warm-hearted 
friar  receive  it,  than  he  saddled  his  mule,  and  de- 
parted privately,  before  midnight,  for  the  court 
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lie  journeyed  through  the  conquererl  countries  ot 
the  Mfjors,  and  rode  into  tlie  newly-ereclod  city  of 
Santa  Fo,  where  the  sovereigns  were  superintend- 
i;ig  tlie  close  investment  ot  the  capital  ol  (Iranada. 

'llie  sacred  oltice  of  Juan  Perez  gained  him  a 
ready  entrance  in  a  cf.urt  distinguislied  for  relig- 
ious zeal  ;  and,  once  admitted  to  tlie  presence  of 
the  (jueen,  iiis  former  relation,  as  father  confessor, 
gave  him  great  treedom  of  coui.sel.  Me  pleaded 
the  cause  of  CoUuni)us  with  charactt;ristic  enthu- 
si,i.->m,  spi-al<ing  trom  actual  knowledge  of  his 
honorable  motives,  his  jirofessional  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  his  perfect  capacity  to  fullil 
the  uiulertaking  ;  he  represented  the  solid  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  enterprise  was  founded,  the 
ad\aniage  that  must  attend  its  success,  and  the 
glory  it  must  shed  upon  the  Spanish  crown.  It  is 
|)rohal)le  that  Isabella  had  never  lieard  the  i)ro|)o- 
silion  urged  with  such  honest  zeal  and  impressive 
elo(.|Ucnce.  lieing  naturally  more  sanguine  ;ind 
susceptible  than  the  king,  anil  more  open  to  warm 
and  generous  inii)ulscs,  she  was  moved  by  the 
representations  of  Juan  I'erez,  whicli  were  warmly 
sc 'onded  by  her  favorite,  the  .Marchioness  of 
Moy.i,  who  entereil  into  the  affair  with  a  woman's 
disinterested  enthusiasm.*  The  queen  retpiested 
di.it  Columbus  might  be  .again  sent  to  her,  and, 
with  the  kind  considerateness  which  characterized 
her,  betliinking  herself  ot  his  poverty,  and  his 
liumble  plight,  or-lered  that  twenty  thousand 
niaraveiliest  in  th-rins  should  be  forwarded  ti) 
nim,  to  bear  his  travelling  expenses,  to  jjrovide 
him  with  a  mule  tor  his  j<jurney,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  decent  raiment,  tliat  he  might  make  a 
res|)ectable  appear.ince  at  the  court. 

The  wortliy  friar  lost  no  time  in  communicat- 
ing the  result  of  his  mission  ;  he  transmitted  the 
money,  and  a  letter,  iiy  the  hands  of  an  inhab- 
itant of  Palos,  to  the  ])hysician  (iarci.i  I'ernandez, 
who  delivered  them  to  Columbus.  The  hitter 
complied  with  the  instructions  C(5nveyed  in  the 
e])istle.  He  exchanged  his  threadbare  garb  for 
one  more  suited  to  the  sphere  of  a  court,  and, 
])urchasing  a  mule,  set  out  once  more,  reanima- 
ted by  hopes,  lor  the  camji  before  Granada.| 


CHAPTER    Vr. 

APl'LIC.\TION-    TO    TIIK    COURT     AT  THE  TIME  OF 
TliE  SUK1^1;N1)ER   OI'  ORANADA. 

[1492.] 

U'hf.n'  Columbus  arriverl  at  the  court,  lie  ex- 
peiienced  a  favorable  reception,  and  was  given  in 
hoipitable  charge  to  his  steady  friend  Alonzo  de 
()i/intanilla,  the  accountant-general.  The  mo- 
ment, however,  was  too  eventful  for  his  business 
to  receive  immediate  attention.  He  arrived  in 
tiiTie  to  witness  the  memorable  surrender  of  Gra- 
nada to  the  Spanish  arms.  He  beheld  Bo.-bdil, 
the  last  of  "he  Moorish  kings,  sally  forth  from  the 
Allianibra,  and  yield  up  the  keys  of  that  favorite 
seat  of  Moorish  |)ower  ;  while  the  king  and  cpieen, 
with  all  the  chivalry  and  rank  and  magnificence 
of  Spain,  moved  forward   in   proud    and   solemn 


j  i 
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*  Retrato  del  Bucn  Va-iisalln,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 

f  Or  72  diilla-s,  and  equivalent  to  216  dollars  of 
the  present  day. 

i  .Most  of  the  particulars  of  this  visit  of  Columbus 
to  the  convent  of  La  Raliida  are  from  the  testimony 
rendered  by  Garcia  P'ernandez  in  the  lawsuit  between 
Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus  and  the  crown. 


licants,  feeding  his  im.igination  in  the  corners 
imbers  with  the  jiompous  jiroject  of  dis- 


l)rocession,  to  receive  this  token  of  sulnnisslon. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  brilli.iiu  triumphs  in  Span- 
ish history.  After  near  eight  hundred  years  ol 
jiainful  struggle,  the  crescent  was  comnletely  cast 
down,  the  cross  exalted  in  its  jilace,  and  the  st.ind 
arc!  of  Spain  was  seen  floating  on  the  highest 
tower  of  the  Alhambra.  The  whole  court  and 
army  were  abandoned  to  jubilee.  The  air  re- 
sounded with  shouts  of  joy,  with  h.  iigs  of  trnnnph, 
and  hymns  of  thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were 
beheld  military  rejoicings  and  religious  oblations  ; 
for  it  was  considered  a  triumph,  not  merely  of 
arms,  but  of  Christianity.  'I'he  king  and  tjiieen 
moved  in  the  midst,  in  more  than  common  mag- 
nificence, while  every  eye  regarded  them  as  more 
than  mortal  ;  as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for  the  salva- 
tion and  building  uji  of  Spain.*  The  court  was 
thronged  by  the  most  illustrious  of  that  warlike 
country,  and  stirring  era  ;  by  the  llower  of  its 
nobility,  by  the  most  dignified  ot  its  prelacy,  by 
bards  and  minstrels,  and  all  the  retinue  of  a  ro- 
mantic and  picturesiiue  age.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  glittering  ot  arms,  the  rustling  ot  robes, 
the  sound  ot  music  and  testivity. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  our  lunig.itor  during 
this  brilliaiU  and  triumphant  scene  .•'  It  is  fur- 
nished by  a  .Spanish  writer.  "  A  man  obscure 
and  but  little  known  followed  at  this  time  the 
court.  Confounded  in  the  crowd  ol  importun.ite 
applicants, 
of  an  tec  liar 

covering  a  world,  melancholy  and  dejected  in  the 
mitlst  of  the  general  rejoicing,  he  beheld  with  in- 
difference, and  almost  with  conlemjit,  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  con((U('st  which  swelled  all  bosoms  with 
jubilee,  and 'seemed  to  have  reachetl  the  utmost 
bounds  of  desire.  That  man  was  Chri.itophei 
Columbus."  t 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  however,  when 
the  monarchs  stood  |)ledged  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
posals. The  war  with  the  Moors  was  at  an  end, 
.Spain  was  delivereil  Irom  its  intruders,  and  its 
sovereigns  might  securely  turn  their  views  to  tor- 
eign  enter|)rise.  They  kept  their  word  with  Co- 
lumbus. Persons  of  contidence  were  apiioiiited  to 
negotiate  with  him,  among  whom  was  Fernando 
de  Talaver.i,  who,  by  the  recent  coiU|uest,  had 
risen  to  be  Archbishop  ot  (iranada.  At  the  very 
outset  ol  their  negotiation,  however,  unex|)ected 
ilifliciilties  arose.  So  fully  imbued  w.is  Columbus 
with  the  grandeur  of  Ids  enterprise,  that  he  woidd 
listen  to  none  but  princely  conditions.  His  prin- 
cipal stipulation  was,  that  he  should  be  investetl 
with  the  titles  and  privileges  ot  admiral  and  vice- 
roy over  the  countries  he  should  discover,  with 
one  tenth  ot  all  gains,  either  by  trade  or  con(|uest. 
The  courtiers  who  treated  with  him  were  indig- 
nant at  such  a  demand.  Their  pride  w.is  sliocked 
to  see  one,  whom  they  had  considered  as  a  needy 
adventurer,  aspiring  to  rank  and  dignities  supe- 
rior to  their  own.  t)ne  observed  with  a  sneer 
that  it  was  a  shrewd  arrangement  which  he  pro 
])osed,  whereby  he  was  secure,  at  all  events,  of 
the  honor  of  a  command,  and  had  nothing  to  lose 
in  case  of  failure.  To  this  Columbus  |)roniptly 
replied,  by  offering  to  furnish  one  eight'i  of  the 
cost,  on  condition  of  enjoying  an  eighth  of  the 
jirofits.  To  do  this,  he  no  doubt  calcul.itetl  on  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the 
wealthy  navigator  of  Palos. 

Mis  terms,  however,  wi^re  pronounced  inadmissi- 
ble. Fernando  de  Talavera  had  always  considered 


*  Mariana,  Hist,  de  Espafla,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  i3, 
f  Clemencin,  Elogio  de  la  Reina  Catolica,  p.  20. 
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Columbus  a  reaming  speculator,  or  a  needy  ap- 
plicant for  bread  ;  Init  to  see  this  inan,  who  had 
tor  years  been  an  indigent  and  threadbare  solicit- 
or in  his  antechamber,  assuming  so  lofty  a  lone, 
and  claiming  an  oflice  that  approached  to  the 
awfid  dignity  of  the  throne,  excited  the  astonish- 
ment as  well  as  the  indignation  of  the  i)relate. 
lie  represented  to  Isabella  that  it  would  be  de- 
grading to  the  dignity  of  so  illustrious  a  crown  to 
lavish  such  distinguished  honors  upon  a  nameless 
stranger.  Such  terms,  he  observed,  even  in  case 
of  succ.'ss,  would  be  exorbitant  ;  but  in  case  of 
failure,  wouUl  be  cited  with  ridicule,  .as  evidence 
of  the  gross  credulity  of  the  .Spanish  monarchs. 

Isabella  was  always  attentive  to  the  o])inions  of 
her  ghostly  advisers,  ;ind  the  archbishop  being 
her  confessor,  had  peculiar  intluerice.  Ilis  sug- 
gestions checked  her  dawning  favc.r.  .She  thought 
the  |)roposcd  adv.antages  might  be  purchased  at 
too  great  a  |)rice.  More  moderate  conditions 
were  offered  to  Columbus,  and  such  as  ajipeared 
highly  honorable  and  advantageous.  It  was  .ill 
in  vain  :  he  would  not  cede  one  point  of  his  de- 
ni.inds,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 

It  is  imixissible  not  to  admire  tin-  great  con- 
stancy of  |)ur[)ose  .and  loftiness  of  spirit  displayed 
by  Columbus,  ever  since  he  had  conceived  the 
sublime  idea  of  his  discovery.  .More  than  eigh- 
tei-n  years  had  el.ipsed  since  his  corresi)ondeiice 
with  r.iulo  Toscanelli  of  I'Morence,  wherein  he 
had  announced  his  design.  The  greatest  part  of 
that  time  had  been  consumed  in  .applications  at 
various  courts.  During  th.it  period,  what  pov- 
erty, neglect,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  disappoint- 
niei.i  had  he  not  suffered  !  Nothing,  however, 
could  shake  his  perseverance,  nor  make  him  de- 
scend to  terms  which  ht;  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  enterprise.  In  all  his  negotiations 
he  forgot  his  i)resent  obscurity  ;  \u'.  f(  rgot  his 
present  indigence  ;  his  .ardent  imagin.ition  realized 
the  magnitude  of  his  contemplated  discoveries, 
and  he  felt  himself  negotiating  about  empire. 

Though  so  large  a  porti(Tn  of  his  life  had  worn 
away  in  fruitless  solicitings  ;  though  there  was  no 
certainty  that  the  same  weary  career  was  not  to 
be  eiitere  I  ujion  at  any  other  court  ;  yet  so  indig- 
nant was  he  at  the  repeated  disappointments  he 
had  experienced  in  Spain,  that  he  determined  to 
abandon  it  forever,  rather  than  compromise  his 
demands.  Taking  leave  of  his  friends,  the>"efore, 
he  mounted  his  mule,  and  sallied  forth  from  .Santa 
Fe  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1492,  on  his  way 
to  C(U-dova,  whence  he  intended  to  dei)art  imme- 
di.itely  for  France. 

When  the  few  friends  who  were  zealous  believ- 
ers in  the  theory  of  Columbus  saw  him  really  on 
the  jioint  of  abandoning  the  country,  they  were 
tilled  with  distress,  considering  his  departure  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  n.ation.  .Among  the  num- 
ber was  Luis  (le  .St.  Angel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  in  Ari>agon.  Determined  if  pos- 
sible to  a\ert  the  evil,  he  obtained  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  queen,  accompanied  by  .'\lonzo  de 
Ouintanilla.  The  exigency  of  the  moment  gave 
hiin  courage  and  elo(|uence.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  entreaties,  but  almost  mingled  re- 
proaches, expressing  astonishment  that  a  queen 
who  had  evinced  the  spirit  to  undertake  so  many 
great  and  perilous  enterprises,  should  hesitate  .at 
one  where  the  loss  could  be  so  trifling,  wdiile  the 
gain  might  be  incalculable.  He  reminded  her 
how  much  might  be  done  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  exaltation  of  the  church,  anil  the  extension  of 
her  own  power  and  dominion.  What  cause  of 
regret  to  herself,  of  triumph  to  ner  enemies,  of 


sorrow  to  her  friends,  sliould  this  enterprise,  thus 
rej(;cte(I  by  her,  be  atcomiilished  by  some  othei 
power  !  He  reminded  her  what  fame  and  domin^ 
ion  other  princes  had  ac(|uired  by  their  discover- 
ies ;  here  was  an  opportunity  to  surjiass  them  all. 

lie  entreated  her  majesty  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  assertions  of  learned  men,  that  the  proiect 
was  the  drt:am  of  a  visionary.  He  vindicated  the 
judgment  of  Columbus,  .and  the  soundness  .and 
practicability  of  his  plans.  Neither  would  even 
Ilis  f.iilure  retlect  disgrace  upon  the  crown.  It 
was  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  clear  up 
even  ;i  doubt  upon  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
for  it  belonged  to  enlightened  and  magnaiiiiiious 
princes  to  investigate  ((Uestions  of  the  kind,  and 
to  explore  the  wonders  and  secrets  of  the  universe. 
He  stated  the  liberal  offer  of  Columbus  to  bear  an 
eighth  of  the  expense,  and  informed  her  that  all 
the  requisites  for  this  great  enterprise  consisted 
but  of  two  vessels  and  about  three  thousand 
crowns. 

These  and  many  more  arguments  were  urged 
with  that  persuasive  power  which  honest  zeal  im- 
parts, and  it  is  said  the  Marchioness  of  Moya, 
who  was  jiresent,  exerted  her  elocpience  to  per- 
suade the  (|Ueen.  The  generous  spirit  of  Is.abella 
was  enkindled.  It  seemed  as  if,  for  the  tlrsl  time, 
the  subject  broke  upon  her  mind  in  its  real  gran-- 
deur,  and  she  declared  her  resolution  to  under- 
take the  enterjirise. 

There  was  still  a  moment's  hesitation.  The 
king  looked  coltlly  on  the  affair,  and  the  royal 
finances  were  .absolutely  drained  by  the  war. 
.Some  time  must  be  given  to  replenish  them. 
How  could  she  draw  on  an  exhausted  treasury  for 
a  measure  to  which  the  king  was  adverse  I  St. 
.Vngel  watched  this  sus|)ense  with  trembling  anxi- 
ety. The  next  moment  reassured  him.  With  an 
enthusiasm  worthv  of  herself  and  of  the  cause, 
Isabella  exclaimed,  "  I  undertake  the  enterprise 
for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my 
jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds."  This  was 
the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  Is.abella  ;  it 
stamped  her  renown  forever  as  the  patroness  of 
the  discovery  of  the  .\ew  World. 

St.  Angel,  eagei  to  secure  this  noble  impulse, 
assured  her  m  ijesty  that  there  would  be  no  need 
of  pledging  her  jewels,  as  he  w.is  ready  to  advance 
the  necessarv  iiinds.  His  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  the  fiinds  really  came  from  the  coffers  of 
Arragon  ;  seventeen  thousand  florins  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  accountant  of  St.  .Angel  out  of  the 
treasury  of  King  Ferdinand.  That  prudent  mon- 
arch, however,  took  care  to  have  his  kingdom  in- 
demnified some  few  years  afterward  ;  for  in  remu- 
neration of  this  loan,  a  part  of  the  first  gold 
brought  by  Columbus  from  the  New  World,  was 
employed  in  gilding  the  vaults  and  ceilings  of  the 
royal  saloon  in  the  grand  palace  of  Saragoza,  in 
Arragon,  anciently  the  .Mjaferiu,  or  abode  of  the 
Moorish  kings.* 

Columbus  had  pursued  his  lonely  journey  across 
the  Vega  and  reached  the  bridge  of  I'inos,  about 
two  leagues  from  Granada,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Elvira,  a  pass  famous  in  the  Moor- 
ish wars  for  many  a  desperate  encounter  between 
the  Christians  and  infidels.  Here  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  courier  from  the  queen,  spurring  in  all 
speed.  Who  summoned  him  to  return  to  Santa  F"e. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  being  loath  to  subject 
himself  again  to  the  delays  and  equivocations  of 
the  court  ;  when  informed,  however,  of  the  sud- 
den zeal  for  the  enterprise  excited  in  the  mind  of 


*  AFg.en^ola  AnaleB  de  Arragon,  lib.  i.  cap.  la 
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the  queen,  and  tlie  positive  promise  she  had  given 
to  untlertaise  it.  he  no  longer  felt  a  doubt,  hut, 
turning  the  reins  of  his  mule,  hastened  back,  with 
joyful  alacrity  to  Santa  F^  confiding  in  the  noble 
probity  ot  that  princess. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

ARRAXr.EMKXr  WITH  THK  Sl'ANISH  SOVEREIGNS 
— PRKPAUA THINS  FOR  THE  EXPEDITION  AT  THE 
I'ORT    OK    I'AI.OS. 

[1 492- J 

On  arriving  at  Santa  F^,  Columbus  had  an  im- 
mediate audience  of  the  queen,  and  the  benignity 
with  which  she  received  him  atoned  for  all  past 
neglect.  Through  deference  to  the  zeal  she  thus 
suddenly  displayed,  the  king  yielded  his  tardy  con- 
currence, but  Isabella  was  the  soul  of  this  grand 
enterprise.  She  was  prompted  by  lofty  and  gen- 
erous enthusiasm,  while  the  king  |)rove(l  cold  and. 


calculating  in   this  as  in  all  his  other  undertak- 
ings. 

A  |)erfect  understanding  being  thus  effected 
wilii  the  sovereigns,  articles  ot  agreement  were 
ordered  to  be  drawn  out  by  Juan  de  Coloma, 
the  roval  secretary.  They  were  to  the  following 
effect : 

1.  That  Columbuj  should  have,  for  himself  dur- 
ing his  life,  antl  his  heirs  and  successors  forever, 
the  office  of  admiral  in  all  the  lands  and  conti- 
nents which  he  might  discover  or  actpiire  in  the 
ocean,  with  similar  honors  and  jirerogatives  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  in 
his  district. 

2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor-gen- 
eral over  all  the  said  lands  and  continents,  with 
the  i)rivilege  of  nominating  three  candidates  for 
the  government  of  each  island  or  province,  one  of 
whom  should  be  selected  by  the  sovereigns. 

3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  him- 
self one  tentli  nf  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold, 
silver,  s])ices,  ami  all  other  articles  and  merchan- 
dises, in  whatever  manner  found,  bought,  bar- 
tered, or  gained  within  his  admiralty,  the  costs 
being  first  deducted. 

4.  That  he,  or  his  lieutenant,  should  he  the  sole 
judge  in  all  causes  and  disputes  arising  out  of 
traffic  between  those  countries  and  .Spain,  provided 
the  high  admiral  of  Castile  had  similar  jurisdic- 
tion in  his  district. 

5.  That  he  might  then,  and  at  all  after  times, 
'•ontribute  an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  in  fitting 
out  vessels  to  sail  on  this  enterprise,  and  receive 
an  eighth  part  of  the  |)rofits. 

The  last  stipulation,  which  admits  Colurnbus  to 
bear  an  eighth  of  the  enterprise,  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  his  indignant  proffer,  on  being  re- 
proached with  demanding  ample  emoluments 
while  incurring  no  portion  of  the  charge.  He 
fulfilled  this  engagement,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  I'inzons  of  Palos,  and  added  a  third  vessel 
to  the  armament.  Thus  one  eighth  of  the  ex- 
pense attendant  on  this  grand  expedition,  under- 
taken by  a  powerful  nation,  was  actually  borne  by 
the  individual  who  conceived  it,  and  who  likewise 
risked  his  life  on  its  success. 

The  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  at  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  in  the  Vega 
or  plain  of  (iranada,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492. 
A  leUer  of  privilege,  or  coromission  to  Columbus, 


of  similar  purport,  was  drawn  out  in  form,  and 
issue<l  by  the  sovereigns  in  the  city  of  (iranada, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month.  In  this,  the 
dignities  antl  prerogatives  ot  viceioyand  governor 
were  made  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  and  he  and 
his  heirs  were  authorized  to  prefix  the  title  of  Don 
to  their  names  ;  a  distinction  accor<led  in  those 
days  only  to  persons  ot  rank  and  estate,  though  it 
has  since  lost  all  value,  from  being  universally 
used  in  Spain. 

All  the  royal  documents  issued  on  this  occasion 
bore  ecjually  the  signatures  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  but  her  separate  crown  of  Castile  de- 
frayed all  the  expense  ;  and,  iluring  her  life,  few 
persons,  except  Castilians,  were  permitted  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  the  new  territories.* 

The  port  of  I'alos  de  Moguer  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place  where  the  armament  was  to  be  titted 
out,  Columbus  calculating,  no  doubt,  on  the  co- 
operation of  Martin  Alon<o  I'inzon,  resident  there, 
and  on  the  assistance  of  his  zealous  friend  the 
prior  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida.  Before  going 
into  the  business  details  of  this  great  enterprise,  it 
is  due  to  the  character  of  the  illustrious  man  who 
conceived  and  conducted  it,  most  especially  to 
notice  the  elevated,  even  though  visionary  spirit 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  One  of  his  |)rincipal 
objects  was  undoubtedly  the  prop.igation  of  tho 
Christian  faith.  He  e\|)ected  to  arrive  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Asia;  and  to  open  a  direct  and  easy 
communication  with  the  vast  and  magnificent  em- 
pire of  the  Grand  Khan.  The  conversion  of  that 
heathen  jiotentate  had,  in  former  times,  been  a 
favorite  aim  of  various  jjontiffs  and  pious  sover- 
eigns, and  various  missions  had  been  sent  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  East  for  that  purpose.  Co- 
lumbus now  considered  himself  about  to  effect 
this  great  work  :  to  spread  the  light  of  revelation 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  be  the 
instrument  of  accomiilishing  one  of  the  sublime 
predictions  of  Holy  Writ.  Ferdinand  listened 
with  complacency  ti  these  enthusiastic  anticipa- 
tions. With  him,  however,  religion  was  subser- 
vient to  interest  ;  and  he  had  found,  in  the  recent 
conquest  of  (Iranada,  that  extending  the  sway  of 
the  church  might  be  made  a  lau(la')le  means  of 
extending  his  own  dominions.  According  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  day,  every  nation  that  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  truths  of  Christianity,  was  fair 
spoil  for  a  Christian  invader  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  Ferdinand  was  more  stimulated  by  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  wealth  of  Mangi,  Cathay,  and 
other  provinces  belonging  to  the  (irand  Khan, 
than  by  any  anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  him  and 
his  semi-barbarous  .subjects. 

Isabella  had  nobler  inducements  ;  she  was  filled 
with  a  pious  zeal  at  the  idea  of  effecting  such  a 
great  work  of  salvation.  P'rom  different  motives, 
therefore,  both  of  the  sovereigns  accorded  with 
the  views  of  Columbus  in  this  particular,  and 
when  he  afterwaril  departed  on  his  voyage,  letters 
were  actually  given  him  for  the  Grand  Khan  of 
Tartary. 

The  ardent  enthusiasm  of  Columbus  did  not 
stop  here.  Anticipating  boundless  wealth  from 
his  discoveries,  he  suggested  that  the  treasures 
thus  acquired  should  be  consecrated  to  the  pious 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  power  of  the  infidels.  The  sover- 
eigns smiled  at  this  sally  of  the  imagination,  but 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  it,  and 
assured  him  that  even  wiiiiout  the  funds  he  anti- 
cipated, they  should  be  well  disposed  to  that  holy 

*  Char1evoij(,  Hist.  S.  Doxningo,  lib.  i.  p.  79. 
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undertaking.*  What  the  king  and  queen,  how- 
ever, may  nave  considered  a  mere  sally  of  mo- 
mentary excitement,  was  a  <ieep  and  cherished 
design  of  Columbus.  It  is  a  curious  and  charac- 
teristic fact,  which  has  never  iieen  particularly 
noticed,  that  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  ambition,  medi- 
tated throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
solemnly  i)r()vi(led  for  in  his  will.  In  fact,  he  sub- 
sequently considered  it  the  main  work  for  which 
he  was  chosen  by  heaven  as  an  agent,  and  that 
Ids  great  discovery  was  but  a  ])reparatory  (lis|)en- 
sation  of  I'rovidence  to  furnish  means  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

A  home-felt  mark  of  favor,  characteristic  of  the 
kind  and  considerate  heart  of  Isabella,  was  ac- 
corded to  Columlius  before  his  departure  from  the 
court.  An  albala,  or  letter-patent,  was  issued  by 
the  (jueen  on  the  8th  of  May,  appointing  his  son 
IJiego  page  to  I'rince  Juan,  the  heir  apparent,  with 
an  allowance  for  his  support  ;  an  honor  granterl 
only  to  the  sons  of  persons  of  distinguished  rank.f 

Thus  gratified  in  his  dearest  wishes,  after  a 
course  of  delays  and  disappointments  sutfkient  to 
have  reduced  any  ordinary  man  to  despair,  Colum- 
bus took  leave  of  the  court  on  the  1 2th  of  May, 
and  set  out  joyfully  for  I'alos.  Let  those  who  are 
disi)osed  to  faint  under  difficulties,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  great  and  worthy  undertaking,  re- 
member that  eighteen  years  elapsed  after  the  time 
that  Coiundius  conceived  his  enterprise,  before  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  effect  ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  was  passed  in  almost 
hopeless  so'icitalion,  amid  poverty,  neglect,  and 
taunting  ridicule  ;  that  the  prime  of  his  life  had 
wasti'd  away  in  the  struggle,  and  that  when 'his 
perseverance  was  finally  crowned  with  success, 
lie  was  about  his  fifty-sixth  year.  His  example 
should  encourage  the  enterprising  never  to  de- 
spair. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLUMBUS    AT    THE    PORT  OK   PAI.OS— PREPARA- 
TIONS  FOR   THE  VOYAGE   OF   DISCOVERY. 

On  arriving  at  Palos,  Columbus  repaired  im- 
mediately to  the  neighboring  convent  of  La  Ra- 
bida,  where  he  was  receivecl  with  ojjen  arms  by 
the  worthy  prior,  Fray  Juan  I'ere-t,  and  again  be- 
came his  guest. t  The  port  of  I'alos,  for  some 
misdemeanor,  had  been  condemned  by  the  royal 
council  to  serve  the  crown  for  one  year  with  two 
armed  caravels  ;  and  these  were  destined  to  form 
part  of  the  armament  of  Columbus,  who  was  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  papers  and  vouchers  to 
enforce  obedience  in  all  matters  necessary  for  his 
expedition. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  23d  of  May,  Co- 
lumbus, accompanied  by  I-'ray  Juan  Perez,  whose 
••haracter  and  station  gave  him  great  importance  in 
the  neighborhood,  proceeded  to  the  church  of  St. 
George  in  Palos,  where  the  alcalde,  the  regidors, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
been  notified  to  attend.  Here,  in  presence  of 
them  all,  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  a  royal 
order  was  read  by  a  notary  public,  .commanding 

*  Protest^  a  vuestras  Altczas  que  toda  la  ganancia 
desta  mi  empresa  se  gastase  en  la  conquista  de  Jeru- 
salem, y  vuestras  Altezas  se  rieron,  y  dijcron  que  les 
placia,  y  que  sin  estc  tenian  aquella  gana.  Primer 
Viage  de  Colon,  Navarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  117. 

j  Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viages,  torn.  ii.  doc.  11. 

;  Oviedo,  Crunica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 


the  authorities  of  Palos  to  have  two  caravels 
ready  for  sea  within  ten  days  after  this  notice, 
and  to  plact!  them  and  their  crews  at  the  disposal 
of  Columbus.  The  latter  was  likewise  empower- 
ed to  procure  and  fit  out  a  third  vessel.  The  crews 
of  all  three  were  to  receive  the  ordinary  w'iges  of 
seamen  employed  in  armed  vessels,  and  to  be 
paid  four  months  in  advance.  They  were  to  sail 
in  such  direction  as  Columbus,  under  the  royal 
authority,  should  command,  and  were  to  obey 
him  in  all  things,  with  merely  one  stipulation, 
that  neither  he  nor  they  were  to  go  to  .St.  (leorge  la 
Mina,  on  the  coast  of  (luinea,  nor  any  other  of  the 
lately  discovered  possessions  of  I\irtugal.  A  cer- 
tificate of  their  good  conduct,  signed  by  Colum- 
bus, was  t.)  be  the  discharge  of  their  obligation  to 
the  crown.* 

Orders  were  likewise  read,  addressed  to  the 
pul)lic  authorities,  and  the  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  in  the  maritime  borders  of  Andalusia, 
commanding  them  to  furnish  supplies  and  assist- 
ance of  all  kinds,  at  reasonable  prices,  for  the 
fitting  out  of  the  vessels  ;  and  penalties  were 
denounced  on  such  as  should  cause  any  impedi- 
ment. No  duties  were  to  be  exacted  for  any 
articles  furnished  to  the  vessels  ;  .uul  .ill  criminal 
processes  against  the  person  or  property  of  any 
individual  engaged  in  the  ex|)edition  was  to  be 
suspended  during  his  absence,  and  for  two  months 
after  his  return. t 

With  these  orders  the  authorities  promised  im- 
plicit compliance  ;  but  when  the  nature  of  the 
intended  expedition  came  to  be  known,  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  fell  upon  the  little  community. 
The  ships  and  crews  demanded  for  such  a  des 
perate  service  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacri 
fices.  The  owners  of  vessels  refused  to  furnish 
them  ;  the  boldest  seamen  shrank  from  siich  a 
wild  and  chimerical  cruise  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  ocean.  All  kinds  of  frightful  tales  and  fables 
were  conjured  up  concerning  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  deep  ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger 
evidence  of  the  lioldness  of  this  undertaking  than 
the  extreme  dread  of  it  in  a  community  composed 
of  some  of  the  most  adventurous  navigators  of  the 
age. 

Weeks  elapsed  without  a  vessel  being  procured, 
or  anything  else  being  done  in  fulfilment  of  the 
royal  orders.  Further  mandates  were  therefore 
issued  by  the  sovereigns,  ordering  the  magistrates 
of  the  coast  of  Andalusia  to  press  into  the  service 
any  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  belonging  to 
Spanish  subjects,  and  to  oblige  the  masters  and 
crews  to  sail  with  Columbus  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  should  be  sent  by  royal  command.  Juan 
de  I'eflalosa,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household, 
was  sent  to  see  that  this  order  was  properly  com- 
plied with,  receiving  two  hundred  maravedis  a 
day  as  long  as  he  was  occupied  in  the  business, 
which  sum,  together  with  other  penalties  express- 
ed in  the  mandate,  was  to  be  exacted  from  such 
as  should  be  disobedient  and  delinquent.  This 
letter  was  acted  upon  by  Columbus  in  Palos  and 
the  neighboring  town  of  Moguer,  but  apparently 
with  as  little  success  as  the  preceding.  The 
communities  of  those  places  were  thrown  into 
complete  confusion  ;  tumults  took  place  ;  but 
nothing  of  consequence  was  effected.  At  length 
^Lartin  Alonzo  Pinzon  stepped  forward,  with  liis 
brother  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinwn,  both  navigators 
of  great  courage  and  ability,  owners  of  vessels, 
and  having  seamen  in  their  employ.     They  were 


*  Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viages,  torn.  ii.  doc.  6. 
f  Ibid.,  doc.  8,  q. 
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related,  also,  to  many  of  the  seafai  ing  inhabitants 
of  I'aios  ami  iMoKUur,  and  iiad  jireat  inthience 
throughout  the  neijjhljorhood.  They  enj^afjeil  to 
sail  on  the  expedition,  and  furnished  one  oi  the  ves- 
sels rei|uire<l.  <  )thers,  with  theirowners  and  crews, 
were  pressed  into  the  service  hy  the  ma^jistrates 
under  the  arbitrary  mandate  ot  the  sovereijius  ; 
and  it  is  a  strikinjj  instance  of  the  despotic  au- 
thority exercised  over  coinnieroe  in  those  times, 
that  respectable  individuals  should  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  enj^.ijje,  with  persons  and  ships,  in  what 
ajjpeared  to  them  a  mail  and  des|)erate  enterprise. 
iJurin^  ihe  e(|uipment  of  the  vess('ls,  troubles  and 
tlifliculties  arose  amonjjthe  seamen  who  had  been 
compelled  to  embark.  These  were  fomented  and 
kept  up  by  Cionie/  Rascon  and  Chrisloval  <lir  . 
tero,  owners  of  the  I'into,  one  of  the  ships  |)res  ,•(! 
into  the  service.  All  kinds  of  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way,  by  these  people  and  their 
friends,  t(  retard  ordefeat  the  voyage.  The  ealk- 
ers  employed  upon  the  vessels  did  their  work  in  a 
careless  and  imi)erfect  manner,  and  on  beinjj 
commanded  to  do  it  over  ajjain  absconded.* 
Some  of  the  seamen  who  had  enlisted  willingly  re- 
pented of  their  h.irdihood,  or  were  dissuaded  by 
their  rel.itives,  and  souj^lu  to  retract  ;  others  de- 
serted and  coiuealed  themselves.  Kverythinp 
had  to  be  effected  by  the  most  harsh  and  arl)itrary 
measures,  and  in  defiance  of  popular  prejudice 
ant!  opposition. 

The  inlluence  and  example  of  the  I'inzons  had 
a  preat  effect  in  allaying  this  (>p|)osition,  and  in- 
ducing m.iny  of  their  friends  and  relati\es  to  em- 
bark. It  is  supposed  that  they  had  furnished 
Columbus  with  funds  to  pay  the  eighth  part  of  the 
expense  which  he  was  bound  to  advance.  It  is 
also  said  th.it  Martin  Alon/o  Pin/on  was  to  divide 
with  him  his  share  of  the  profits.  As  no  imme- 
diate protit,  however,  resulted  irom  this  e\|)edi- 
tion,  no  claim  ot  the  kind  was  ever  brought  for- 
ward. It  is  certain,  liowever,  that  the  assistance 
of  the  I'in/.ons  w.is  all-important,  if  not  indispen- 
.  sable,  in  fitting  out  and  launching  the  expedition. t 

After  the  great  diiliculties  made  by  various 
courts  in  jiatronizing  this  enterprise,  it  is  surjjris- 
ing  how  inconsiderable  an  armament  was  re- 
quired. It  is  evident  that  Columbus  had  reduced 
his  re.(uisitions  to  the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any 
great  expense  should  cause  impediment.  Three 
small  vessels  were  apparently  all  that  he  had  re- 
quested. Two  of  them  were  light  barks,  called 
caravels,  not  sujjcrior  to  river  and  coasting  craft 
of  more  modern  days.  Representations  of  this 
class  of  vessels  exist  in  old  prints  and  paintings. :{ 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.  cap.  77,  Ms. 

f  These  facts  concerning  the  Pinzons  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  testimony  given,  many  years  after- 
ward, in  a  suit  lietween  Don  Diego,  the  son  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  crown. 

X  See  illustrations,  article  "  Shipa  of  Columbus." 


Thev  are  delineated  as  open,  and  without  deck 
in  tiie  centre,  but  built  uj)  high  at  the  prow  and 
stern,  with  forecastles  and  cabins  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  crew.  I'eter  Martyr,  the  learned 
contem|)orary  of  Columbus,  s.iys  that  oidy  one  o( 
the  three  vessels  was  decked,  The  smaflness  ol 
the  vessels  was  considered  an  advantage  by  Co- 
lumbus, in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  enabling  him 
to  run  close  to  the  shores,  iind  to  enter  shallow 
rivers  and  harbm-s.  In  his  third  voyage,  when 
coasting  the  Ciulf  of  I'aria,  he  comjilained  of  the 
si/re  ot  his  ship,  being  nearly  a  hundred  tons  bur- 
den. Iliil  that  sucli  long  ;ind  perilous  cvpedi- 
tions,  into  unknown   seas,  should  be  undertaken 

vessels  without  decks,  and  that  they  should  live 
tiirough  the  violent  tempests,  by  whi<'h  they  were 
frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  singular 
circumst.'inces  of  these  daring  voyages. 

At  length,  by  the  beginning  ot  August,  every 
difficulty  was  van(|uished,  and  the  vessels  were 
ready  for  sea.  The  largest,  which  1  ad  been  lire- 
pared  expressly  for  the  voyage,  and  was  decKed, 
was  called  the  Santa  Maria  ;  on  board  of  this 
ship  Columbus  hoisted  his  llag.  The  second,  call- 
ed  the  I'inta,  was  comm.inded  by  Martin  Alonzo 
I'inzon,  accomi);inied  by  his  brother  Francisco 
Martin,  as  pilot.  The  third,  called  the  S\t\;\, 
had  latine  sads,  and  was  ctimmanded  by  the  third 
of  the  brothers,  \*icenle  YaTiez  I'in/on.  There 
were  three  other  jiilots,  Sancho  Ruiz,  i'edro 
Alonzo  Nifio,  and  Hartolomeo  Roldan.  Roderi- 
go  .Sanchez  of  .Segovia  was  inspector-general  of 
the  armament,  anci  Diego  de  Arana,  a  native  of 
Cordova,  chief  alguazil.  Roderigo  de  I'.scobar 
went  as  a  royal  not.iry,  an  oflicer  always  sent  in 
thcirmaments  of  the  crown,  to  take  olVicial  notes 
of  all  transactions.  There  were  also  ;i  physician 
and  a  surgeon,  together  with  various  private  .ad- 
venturers, several  servants,  and  ninety  mariners  ; 
m.iking  in  all  one  luindred  and  twenty  persons.* 

The  s(|uadron  being  readvtopui  to  sea,  Colum- 
bus, im|)ressed  with  the  solemnity  of  his  untler- 
taking,  confessed  himself  to  the  Friar  Juan  Perez, 
and  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  communion. 
His  exanijile  was  followed  by  his  olficeis  and 
crew,  and  they  entered  upon  their  enterprise  full 
of  awe,  and  with  the  most  de\dUt  and  affecting 
Ceremonials,  committing  themselves  to  the  especial 
guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  A  dee]) gloom 
was  spread  over  the  whole  community  of  I'aios  at 
their  dejiarture,  for  almost  every  one  had  some 
relative  or  friend  on  board  of  the  squadron.  The 
spirits  of  the  seamen,  already  depressed  by  their 
own  fears,  were  still  more  cast  down  at  the  afflic- 
tion of  those  they  left  behind,  who  took  leave  of 
them  with  tears  and  lamentations  and  dismal 
forebodings,  as  of  men  they  were  never  to  behold 
again, 


*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i. 
Hist.  Nuevo  Mundo,  lib.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMllUS  ON  HIS  FIRST  VOYAOE. 

1 1492.1 

WliFN  Columbus  si't  sail  on  this  memorable 
voyaf^c,  in-  coninicuri'd  a  regular  journal,  intend- 
ihI  lor  the  iiisprclion  of  tlio  Spanish  sovrrt-ijfns, 
Like  all  iiis  other  transactions,  it  evinics  how 
(U'cply  he  was  inipri'ssi.d  with  the  j^randeur  and 
s'llrinnily  ol  Iiis  enterprise,  lie  proposed  to  keep 
it,  as  lie  allerwani  observed,  in  the  manner  of  tiie 
Cnmnviitariesof  Ciesar.  it  oi)ene(l  with  a  stalely 
prologue,  wherein,  in  the  followin}.f  words,  were 
set  forth  the  motives  and  views  which  led  to  his 
cspedition. 

"  In  nomine  I).  N.  Jesu  Chrisli  Whereas  most 
Christian,  most  hij^h,  most  excellent  and  most 
powerful  princes,  kinj^j  and  (pieen  of  the  .Spains, 
;ind  of  the  islands  oi  the  sea,  our  sovereij^ns,  in 
the  preseiit  year  of  1492,  after  your  hijjhnesses 
had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors  who 
ruled  ill  I'.uro])!',  ami  had  concluded  that  warfare 
in  the  tfi'eat  city  of  Ciranada,  where,  on  the  sec- 
ond ot  January,  of  this  present  year,  I  saw  the 
royal  banners  ot  your  hitjnnesses  placed  by  force 
of  arms  on  the  towers  r)f  the  Alhambra,  which  is 
the  fortress  of  that  city,  and'  beheld  the  Moorish 
kinj(  sally  forth  from  tlie  (fates  of  the  city,  and 
kiss  the  roval  hands  of  ycuir  hi|^hnesses  and  of  my 
lord  the  prince  ;  and  imniecli.itely  in  that  same 
month,  in  conse(|uencc  of  the  information  which  I 
had  ^Wvn  to  your  highnesses  of  the  lands  of  In- 
dia, .ind  of  a  prince  who  is  railed  the  Cir.ind 
Khan,  which  is  to  say  in  our  lan^uaj;;e,  kin^r  of 
kinjjs  ;  how  that  many  times  he  and  his  predeces- 
sors had  sent  to  Kome  to  entreat  tor  doctors  of  our 
holy  faith,  to  instruct  liiin  in  the  same  ;  and  that  the 
holy  f.ither  had  never  provided  him  with  them,  and 
thus  so  m.mv  pi'ople  were  lost,  believinjr  in  idola- 
tries, ;uul  ind)ibin;r  doctrines  of  ])erilition  ;  there- 
fore your  hif^hnesses,  as  Catholic  Christians  and 
princes,  lovers  and  |)ronioters  of  the  holy  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  enemies  ot  the  sect  of  Mahomet, 
and  of  all  idolatries  and  heresies,  determined  to 
send  me,  Christoiiher  Columbus,  to  the  said  parts 
of  Inli.i,  to  see  the  said  princes,  and  the  jjcojile 
and  lands,  and  discover  the  nature  and  disposi- 
tion of  them  all,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for 
the  conversion  of  them  to  our  holy  f.iith  ;  and  or- 
dered that  I  should  not  ).jo  by  land  to  the  east,  by 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  j^o,  but  by  a  voyaj;;e  to 
the  west,  by  wdiich  course,  unto  the  present  time, 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any  one  hath 
passed.  Your  highnesses,  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing'expelled  all  the  Jews  from  your  kinjjdoms  and 
territories,  commanded  me,  in  the  same  month  of 
January,  to  j)rocee(l  with  asuHicient  armament  to 
the  said  parts  of  India  ;  and  for  this  pur|)ose  be- 
stowed fjreat  favors  upon  me,  ennoblinjj  nie,  that 
thenceforward  I  mijfht  style  myself  Don,  appoint- 
ing me  high  admiral  of  the  Ocean  sea,  and  per- 
petual vic(!roy  and  governor  of  all  the  islands  and 
continents  I  should  discover  and  gain,  and  which 
henceforward  may  be  discovered  and  gained  in 
the  Ocean  sea  ;  and  that  my  eldest  son  should 
succeed  me,  and  so  on  from  gener.ition  to  gener- 
ation for  ever.  I  tleparted,  therefore,  from  the 
city  of  Granada,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  Mv^y,  of 


the  same  year  1492,  to  Palos,  a  seaport,  where  I 
armed  three  ships,  well  calcidated  for  such  ser- 
vice,  and  sailed  from  that  port  well  furnished  with 
provisions  .and  with  many  seamen,  on  Fri<lay,  the 
3d  of  Aujfust,  of  the  same  year,  hall  ,in  hour  before 
sunrise,  and  took  the  route  tor  the  Canary  Islands 
ot  your  highnesses,  tostier  my  course  thence,  and 
navigate  until  I  shoidd  arrive  at  the  Indies,  ;in(l 
deliver  the  embassy  of  your  highnesses  to  those 
princes,  and  ;iccom])lish  that  which  you  had  rom« 
manded,  Kor  this  purpose  I  intend  to  write  dur« 
ing  this  voyage,  very  punctually  from  day  to  d,iy, 
all  lliat  I  m.iy  do,  and  see,  and  experience,  as  wdl 
hereafter  be  seen.  Also,  my  sovereign  i)rinces, 
besides  describing  each  night  all  th.'it  has  oc- 
curred in  the  d.iy,  and  in  the  day  the  na\i-.ition 
of  the  night,  I  pro])ose  to  m.ike  a  chart  in  which  I 
will  set  down  the  waters  ;ind  binds  of  the  Ocean 
sea  in  their  proper  situations  under  their  bear- 
ings ;  anil  further,  to  compose  a  book,  and  illus- 
trate the  whole  in  picture  by  latitude  from  the 
e(|uinocti;d,  and  longitude  from  the  wi'st  ;  and 
ujion  the  whole  it  will  be  essential  that  I  should 
forget  sleep  and  attend  c'osely  to  the  navigatiol. 
to  accomplish  these  things,  which  will  be  a  great 
labor."* 

Thus  are  formally  and  expressly  st.ited  bv  Co- 
lumbus the  ol)jects  of  this  extraordinary  voyage. 
The  material  facts  still  extant  ot  his  journal  will 
be  found  incorporated  in  the  present  work.t 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  ot  ,\ugust,  140-,  early 
in  the  morning,  that  Columbus  set  s.iil  from  the 
bar  of  Saltes,  ;i  small  islaiul  formed  by  the  arms 
of  the  Odiel,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Iluelva,  steer- 
ing in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  the  Canary 
Islands,  whence  it  was  his  intention  to  strike  due 
west.  As  a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  he  luid  pre- 
pared a  map  or  chart,  improved  upon  that  sent 
him  by  r.iulo  Toscanelli.  N'eitlier  ot  those  now 
exist,  but  the  globe  or  planisphere  I'mished  by 
Martin  I'ehem  in  this  year  ot  the  admiral's  first 
voy.ige  is  still  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea  ol 
wh  It  the  chart  of  Columbus  must  have  been.  It 
exhibits  the  coasts  of  luirojie  and  .Africa  from  the 
south  ot  Ireland  to  the  end  of  Ciuinca,  and  oppo- 
site to  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  .Atlanuc,  the 
extremity  of  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  India. 
IJetween  them  is  placed  the  island  of  Cipango,  or 


*  Nav.irrete,  Colec.  Viap. ,  toni.  i.  p.  i. 

f  An  abstract  of  this  journal,  made  by  Las  Casas, 
has  recently  been  discovered,  and  is  publisheil  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  collection  of  Scflor  N'avarrete. 
Many  passages  of  this  af)stract  had  been  previously 
inserted  liy  Las  Ca.sas  in  his  History  of  the  Indies, 
and  the  sinic  journal  had  I'een  copiously  used  by 
Fernando  Columbus  in  the  history  of  his  father.  In 
the  present  account  of  this  voyai;e,  the  author  has 
made  use  of  the  journal  contained  in  the  work  of 
Sertor  Navarretr,  the  manuscript  history  of  Las  Casas, 
the  History  of  the  Indies  bv  llerrera,  the  Life  of  the 
Admiral  by  his  son,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Indies  by 
Oviedo,  the  manuscript  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isafiella  by  Andres  Hernaldes,  curate  of  Los  P.alacios, 
and  the  Letters  and  Decades  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  by 
Peter  Martyr  ;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Morrera,  were  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of 
Columbus.  These  are  the  principal  authorities  which 
have  been  consulted,  thou.yh  scattered  lights  have 
occasionally  been  obtained  from  other  sources. 
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Tapan,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen 
nuiulred  mile!)  distant  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  In 
his  computations  Columbus  advanced  this  island 
about  a  thousand  Ifajrues  too  much  to  the  east, 
BU|)|)osinK  it  to  be  about  the  situation  of  Flor- 
ida ;*  anil  at  this  island  he  hoped  first  lo  arrive. 

The  exultation  of  Columbus  at  finding  himself, 
after  so  ntany  ye.irs  of  bartletl  hope,  fairly  launch- 
ed on  his  Krand  enterorise,  was  checked  by  his 
want  of  confidence  in  ine  resolution  and  persever- 
ance of  his  crews.  As  lonjf  as  he  remained  with- 
in reach  of  Kurope,  there  was  no  security  that,  in 
a  moment  of  repentance  and  alarm,  they  mit;ht 
not  renounce  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and 
insist  on  a  return.  Symptoms  soon  appeared  to 
warrant  his  apj)rehensions.  On  the  third  day  the 
Pinta  made  sijrn.il  of  distress  ;  her  rudder  was 
discovered  to  be  broken  and  unhung.  This 
Columl>us  surmised  to  be  done  through  the  con- 
trivance of  the  owners  of  the  caravel,  (lomez 
Rascon  and  Christoval  Quintero,  to  disable  their 
vessel,  and  cause  her  to  be  left  behind.  As  has 
already  been  ol)served,  they  had  been  ])ressed  into 
the  service  greatly  against  their  will,  and  their 
caravel  seized  upon  for  the  ex|)edition,  in  conform- 
ity to  the  royal  orders. 

Columbus  was  much  disturbed  at  this  occur- 
rence. It  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  further  difh- 
culties  to  be  apprehended  from  crews  partly  en- 
listed on  comi)uision,  and  all  full  of  doubt  and 
foreboding.  Trivial  obstacles  might,  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  his  voyage,  spread  panic 
and  mutiny  through  his  ships,  and  entirely  tiefeat 
the  expedition. 

The  wind  was  blowing  strongly  at  the  time,  so 
that  he  could  not  render  assistance  without  endan- 
gering his  own  vessel.  Fortunately,  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  commanded  the  I'inta,  and  being  an  adroit 
and  able  seaman,  succeeded  in  securing  the  rud- 
«ler  with  cords,  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel  into  man- 
agement. This,  however,  was  but  a  tem|)orary 
and  inadequate  expedient  ;  the  fastenings  gave 
way  again  on  the  following  day,  and  the  other 
ships  were  obliged  to  shorten  sail  until  the  rudder 
could  be  secured. 

This  damaged  state  of  the  Pinta,  as  well  as  her 
being  in  a  leaky  condition,  determined  the  ad- 
miral to  touch  at  the  Canary  Islands,  and  seek  a 
vessel  to  replace  her.  He  considered  himself  not 
far  from  those  islands,  though  a  different  opinion 
was  entertained  by  the  pilots  of  the  squadron. 
The  event  nroved  his  superiority  in  taking  obser- 
vations and  keeping  reckonings,  for  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Canaries  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

They  were  detained  upward  of  three  weeks 
among  these  islands,  seeking  in  vain  another  ves- 
sel. They  were  obliged,  tnerefore,  to  make  a 
new  rudder  for  the  Pinta,  and  repair  her  for  the 
voyage.  The  latine  sails  of  the  Nifia  were  also 
altered  into  square  sails,  that  she  might  work 
more  steadily  and  securely,  and  be  able  to  keep 
company  with  the  other  vessels. 

While  sailing  among  these  islands,  the  crew 
were  terrified  at  beholding  the  lofty  peak  of  Ten- 
eriffe  sending  forth  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke, 
being  ready  to  take  alarm  at  any  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  and  to  construe  it  into  a  disastrous 
portent.  Columbus  took  great  pains  to  dispel  their 
apprehensions,  explaining  the  natural  causes  of 
those  volcanic  fires,  and  verifying  his  explanations 
by  citing  Mount  Etna  and  other  well-known  vol- 
canoes. 


*  Malte-Brun,  Geograph.  Universelle,  torn.  ii. 
383. 


While  taking  in  wood  and  water  and  provisioni 
in  the  island  of  (iomera,  a  vessel  arrived  froro 
Ferro,  which  reporte<l  that  three  Portuguese  car. 
avels  had  been  seen  hovering  off  that  island,  with 
the  intention,  it  was  said,  of  capturing  Columbus. 
The  admiral  suspected  some  hostile  stratagem  on 
the  p.irt  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  revenge  for  his 
having  embarked  in  the  service  of  Spain  ;  he 
therebre  lost  no  time  in  nutting  to  sea,  anxious 
to  get  far  from  those  islands,  and  out  of  the  track 
of  navigation,  trembling  lest  something  might  oc- 
cur to  defeat  his  expedition,  commenced  under 
such  inauspicious  circumstances. 


CHAPTKR  II. 

CONTINUATION    OF  TIIK  VOVAOE— FIRST    NOTICE 
OF  THE  VARIATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

f'492-1 

Kari.Y  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September 
Columbus  set  sail  from  the  island  of  (lomera,  and 
now  might  be  said  first  to  strike  into  the  reijion  of 
discovery  ;  taking  leave  of  these  frontier  islands 
of  the  Old  World,  and  steering  westward  for  the 
unknown  |)arts  of  the  Atlantic.  For  three  days, 
however,  a  jirofound  calm  kept  the  vessels  loiter- 
ing with  (lagging  sails,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  land.  This  was  a  tantalizing  delay  to  Colum- 
bus, who  was  imjiatient  to  fintl  nimself  far  out  of 
sight  of  either  land  or  sail  ;  which,  in  the  pure 
atmospheres  of  thest;  latitudes,  may  be  descrie<l 
at  an  immense  distance.  On  the  following  Sun- 
day, the  9th  of  September,  at  daybreak,  lie  lieheld 
Ferro,  the  last  of  the  Canary  Islands,  about  nine 
leagues  distant.  This  was  the  island  whence  the 
Portuguese  caravels  had  been  seen  ;  he  was  there- 
fore in  the  very  neighborhood  of  danger.  For- 
tunately, a  breeze  sprang  up  with  the  sun,  theii 
sails  were  once  more  filled,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  the  heights  of  Ferro  gradually  faded  from 
the  horizon. 

On  losing  sight  of  this  last  trace  of  land,  the 
hearts  of  the  crews  failed  them.  They  seemed 
literally  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  world.  lie- 
hind  tnem  was  everything  dear  to  the  heart  of 
man  ;  country,  family,  friends,  life  itself  ;  before 
them  everything  was  chaos,  mystery,  and  peril. 
In  the  perturbation  of  the  moment,  they  despaired 
of  ever  more  seeing  their  homes.-  \Iany  of  the 
rugged  seamen  shed  tears,  and  some  broke  into 
loud  lamentations.  The  admiral  tried  in  every 
way  to  soothe  their  distress,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  his  own  glorious  anticipations.  He  <lescribed 
to  them  the  magnificent  countries  to  which  he  was 
about  to  conduct  them  :  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
seas  teeming  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  the 
regions  of  Mangi  and  Cathay,  with  their  cities 
of  unrivalled  wealth  and  splendor.  He  promised 
them  land  and  riches,  and  everything  that  could 
arouse  their  cupidity  or  inflame  their  imagina- 
tions, nor  were  these  promises  made  for  purposes 
of  mere  deception  ;  he  certainly  believea  that  he 
should  realize  them  all. 

He  now  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
other  vessels,  that,  in  the  event  of  separation  by 
any  accident,  they  should  continue  directly  west- 
ward ;  but  that  after  sailing  seven  hundre<l 
leagues,  they  should  lay  by  from  midnight  until 
daylight,  as  at  about  that  distance  he  confidently 
expected  to  find  land.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he 
thought  it  possible  he  mi^ht  not  discover  land 
within  the  custance  thus  assigned,  and  as  he  fore- 
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saw  that  the  vague  terrors  already  awakened 
among  the  seamen  would  increase  with  the  space 
which  intervened  between  them  and  their  homes, 
he  commenced  a  stratagem  which  he  continued 
throughout  the  voyage.  He  kept  two  reckonings  ; 
one  correct,  in  which  the  true  way  of  the  ship  was 
noted,  and  which  was  retained  in  secret  tor  his 
own  government ;  in  the  other,  which  was  open 
to  general  inspection,  a  number  of  leagues  was 
daily  subtracted  from  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  so 
that  the  crews  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
distance  they  had  advanced.* 

On  the  nth  of  September,  when  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  Ferro,  they  fell 
in  with  part  of  a  mast,  which  from  its  size  appear- 
ed to  have  belonged  to  a  vessel  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  burden,  and  which  had  ev- 
idently been  a  long  time  in  the  water.  The 
crews,  tremblingly  alive  to  everything  that  could 
excite  their  hopes  or  fears,  looked  with  rueful  eye 
upon  this  wreck  of  some  unfortunate  voyager, 
drifting  ominously  at  the  entrance  of  those  un- 
known seas. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  evening,  being 
about  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  island  of 
Ferro,  Columbus  for  the  first  time  noticed  the 
variation  of  the  needle,  a  phenomenon  which  had 
never  before  been  remarked.  He  perceived  about 
nightfall  that  the  needle,  instead  of  pointing  to 
the  north  star,  varied  about  half  a  point,  or  be- 
tween five  and  six  degrees,  to  the  north-west,  and 
still  more  on  the  following  morning.  Struck  with 
this  circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively  tor 
three  days,  and  found  that  the  variation  increased 
as  he  advanced.  He  at  first  made  no  mention  of 
this  phenomenon,  knowing  how  ready  his  people 
ivere  to  take  alarm,  hut  it  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  pilots,  and  filled  them  with  conster- 
nation. It  seemed  as  if  the  very  laws  of  nature 
were  changing,  as  they  advanced,  and  that  they 
were  entering  another  world,  subject  to  unknown 
influences.-)-  They  apprehended  that  the  com- 
p.iss  was  about  to  lose  its  mysterious  virtues,  and, 
without  this  guide,  what  was  to  become  of  them 
in  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean  ? 

Columbus  tasked  his  science  and  ingenuity  for 
reasons  with  which  to  allay  their  terror.  He  ob- 
served that  the  direction  of  the  needle  was  not  to 
the  polar  star,  but  to  some  fixed  and  invisible 
point.  The  variation,  therefore,  was  not  caused 
by  any  fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  north  star  itself,  which,  like  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes  and  revolutions, 
and  every  day  described  a  circle  rourul  the  pole. 
The  high  opinion  which  the  pilots  entertained  of 
Columbus  as  a  profound  astronomer" gave  weight 
to  this  theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided.  As  yet 
the  solar  system  of  Copernicus  was  unknown  ;  the 
explanation  of  Columbus,  therefore,  was  highly 
plausible  and  ingenious,  and  it  shows  the  vivacity 
of  his  mind,  ever  ready  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
the  moment.  The  theory  may  at  first  have  been  ad- 
vanced merely  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  others,  but 
Columbus  appears  subsequently  to  have  remained 


*  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Columbus 
kept  two  journals.  It  was  merely  in  the  reckoning, 
or  log-book,  that  he  deceived  the  crew.  His  journal 
was  entirely  private,  and  intended  for  his  own  u^e 
and  ihe  perusal  of  the  sovereigns.  In  a  letter  written 
from  Granada,  in  1503,  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  he 
says  that  he  had  kept  an  account  of  his  voyages,  in 
the  style  of  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  which  he  in- 
tended to  submit  to  his  holiness. 

f  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 


satisfied  with  it  himself.  The  phenomenon  has 
now  become  familiar  to  us,  but  we  still  continue 
ignorant  of  its  cause.  It  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
of  nature,  open  to  daily  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  apparently  simple  from  their  familiar- 
ity, but  which  on  investigation  make  the  human 
mind  conscious  of  its  limits  ;  baffling  the  experi- 
ence of  the  practical,  and  humbling  the  pride  ol 
science. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTlNUdTION    OF   THE  VOYAGE— VARIOUS  TER- 
RORS  OF    THE  SEAMEN. 

[1492.] 

UN  the  14th  of  September  the  voyagers  were  re- 
joiced by  the  sight  of  what  they  considered  har- 
bingers of  land.  A  heron,  and  a  tropical  bird 
called  the  Rabo  de  Junco,*  neither  of  which  are 
supposed  to  venture  far  to  sea,  hovered  about  the 
ships.  On  the  following  night  they  were  struck 
with  awe  at  beholding  a  meteor,  or,  as  Columbus 
calls  it  in  his  journal,  a  great  flame  of  fire,  which 
seemed  to  fall  from  the  sky  into  the  sea,  about 
four  or  five  leagues  distant.  These  meteors,  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  and  especially  under  the 
tropics,  are  always  seen  in  the  serene  azure  sky 
of  those  latitudes,  falling  as  it  were  from  the 
heavens,  but  never  beneath  a  cloud.  In  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere  of  one  of  those  beautiful  nights, 
where  every  star  shines  with  the  purest  lustre, 
they  often  leave  a  luminous  train  behind  them 
which  lasts  for  twelve  or  fifteen  seconds,  and  may 
well  be  compared  to  a  fiame. 

The  wind  had  hitherto  been  favorable,  with  oc- 
casional though  transient  clouds  and  showers. 
They  had  made  great  progress  each  day,  though 
Columbus,  according  to  his  secret  plan,  contrived 
to  suppress  several  leagues  in  the  daily  reckoning 
left  open  to  the  crew. 

They  had  now  arrived  within  the  influence  of 
the  trade  wiml,  which,  following  the  sun,  blows 
steadily  from  east  to  west  between  the  tropics, 
and  sweeps  over  a  few  adjoining  degrees  of  ocean. 
With  this  propitious  breeze  directly  aft,  they  wenj 
wafted  gently  but  speedily  over  a  tranquil  sea,  so 
that  for  many  days  they  did  not  shift  a  sail.  Co. 
lumbus  perpetually  recurs  to  the  bland  and  tem- 
perate  serenity  of  the  weather,  which  in  tliis  iract 
of  the  ocean  is  soft  and  refreshing  without  being 
cool.  In  his  artless  and  expressive  language  h<! 
compares  the  pure  and  balmy  mornings  to  thost 
of  April  in  Andalusia,  and  observes  that  they 
wanted  but  the  song  of  the  nightingale  to  com- 
plete the  illusion.  "  He  had  reason  to  say  so," 
observes  the  venerable  Las  Casas  ;  "for  it  is 
marvellous  the  suavity  which  we  experience  when 
half  way  toward  these  Indies  ;  and  the  more  the 
ships  approach  the  lands  so  much  more  do  they 
perceive  the  temperance  and  softness  of  the  air, 
the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  amenity  and  fra- 
grance sent  forth  from  the  groves  and  forests  ; 
much  more  certainly  than  in  April  in  Andalu- 
sia." f 

They  now  began  to  see  large  patches  of  herbs 
and  weeds  drifting  from  the  west,  and  increasing 
in  quantity  as  they  advanced.  Some  of  these 
weeds  were  such  as  grow  about  rocks,  others  such 
as  are  produced  in  rivers  ;  some  were  yellow  and 
withered,  others  so  green  as  to  have  apparently 


*  The  water-wagtail. 

f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  36,  MS, 
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been  recently  washed  from  land.  On  one  of  these 
patches  was  a  live  crab,  which  Columbus  care- 
fully preserved.  They  saw  also  a  wliite  tropical 
bird,  of  a  kind  which  never  sleeps  upon  the  sea. 
Tunny  fish  also  played  about  the  ships,  one  of 
whicli  was  killed  by  the  crew  of  the  Nifla.  Co- 
lumbus now  calleel  to  mind  the  account  given  by 
Aristotle  of  certain  shijjs  of  Cadi/;,  wiiich,  coasting 
the  shorts  outside  of  the  Straits  of  t Gibraltar,  were 
drivi-n  westward  l)y  an  impetuous  uast  wind,  until 
tl'.ey  reaclu'd  a  i)artuf  the  ocean  covered  with  vast 
fi'ddsof  weeds,  reseml)ling  sunken  ishinds,  among 
which  they  beiield  many  tunny  tish.  He  supposed 
himself  arrived  in  this  weedy  sea,  as  it  had  been 
called,  from  which  the  ancient  mariners  had 
turned  back  in  dismay,  but  which  he  regarded 
with  animated  hope,  as  indicating  the  vicinity  of 
land.  Not  that  he  had  yet  any  idea  of  reaching 
the  oliject  of  his  search,  the  eastern  end  of  Asia  ; 
for,  according  to  his  com|)utation,  he  had  come 
but  three  hundred  and  sixty  leagues*  since  leav- 
ing the  Canary  tshmds,  and  he  placed  the  main 
land  of  India  much  farther  on. 

On  tlie  i8th  of  September  the  same  weather  con- 
tinued ;  a  soft  steady  iiree/e  from  the  east  filled 
every  sail,  while,  to  use  the  words  of  Columbus, 
the  sea  was  as  calm  as  tlie  Guadalquiver  at  Sev- 
ille. He  fancied  that  the  water  of  the  sea  grew 
fresher  as  he  advanced,  and  noticed  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  sujierior  sweetness  and  purity  of  the  air.f 

The  crews  were  all  in  high  s|)irits  ;  each  ship 
strove  to  get  in  the  advance,  and  every  seaman 
was  eagerly  on  the  look-out  ;  for  the  sovereigns 
had  ])roniise(l  a  pension  of  ten  tliousand  mara- 
vedis  to  liim  who  should  first  discover  land.  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  I'inzon  crowded  all  canvas,  and,  as  the 
rinta  was  a  fast  sailer,  he  giMierally  kept  the  lead. 
In  the  afternoon  he  hailed  the  admiral  and  in- 
lormeil  him  that,  from  the  tiight  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  birds  and  from  the  apjjearance  of  the 
northern  hori/;on,  he  thought  there  was  land  in 
that  direction. 

There  was  in  fact  a  cloudiness  in  the  north, 
such  as  often  hangs  over  land  ;  and  at  sunset  it 
assumed  such  shapes  and  masses  that  many  fan- 
cied they  beheld  islands.  There  was  a  universal 
wish,  therefore,  to  steer  for  that  (piarter.  Colum- 
bus, however,  was  persuaded  that  they  were  mere 
illusions.  Kvery  one  who  has  made  a  sea  voyage 
must  liave  witnessed  the  deceptions  caused  l)y 
clouds  resting  upon  the  hori.<oM,  es[)ecially  about 
sunset  an;!  sunrise  ;  which  the  eye,  assisted  by 
the  imagination  and  desire,  easily  converts  into 
the  wished-for  land.  TIrs  is  particularly  the 
case  within  the  tropicn,  where  the  clouds  at  sun- 
set assume  the  most  singular  appearances. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  drizzling  show- 
ers, imaccomp.inicd  iiy  wind,  which  Coluir\biis 
considereil  fav'orahie  signs  ;  two  l)Oi)l)ies  also  tlew 
on  board  the  s!iij)s,  birds  wiiich,  he  observed, 
seldom  lly  twenty  leagues  from  l.ind.  He  sound- 
ed, tlu'ictore,  with  a  hne  of  t.vo  h'lndn'd  fathoms, 
but  found  no  bottom.  He  sui>;\>sed  he  might 
bo  passing  between  islands  lying  to  the  north 
and  ■^outh,  but  was  un^'iiimg  to  waste  the  |)res- 
ent  favi. .•■'<!>•  breo'-j  l)y  going  in  search  of  them  ; 
besides,  he  had  confidently  affirmed  that  land  was 
to  be  found  by  keejiing  steadfastly  to  the  west  ; 
his  whole  expedition  had  been  found"d  on  such  a 
presumjjtion  ;  he  should,  therefore,  risk  all  credit 
and  authority  with  his  people  were  he  to  appear 

*  Of  twenty  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  the  unity  of 
distance  used  ihroughout  this  work, 
f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i,  cap.  36. 


to  doubt  and  waver,  and  to  go  groping  blindly 
from  point  to  point  of  the  compass.  He  resolvetf, 
therefore,  to  keep  one  bold  course  always  west- 
ward, until  he  should  reach  the  coast  of  India  ; 
and  afterward,  if  advisable,  to  seek  these  islands 
on  his  return.* 

Notwithstanding  his  precaution  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple ignorant  of  the  distance  they  had  sailed,  they 
were  now  growing  extremely  uneasy  at  the  length 
of  the  voyage.  They  had  advanced  much  farther 
west  than  ever  man  had  sailed  before,  and  though 
already  beyond  the  reach  of  succor,  still  they 
continued  claily  leaving  vast  tracts  of  ocean  behind 
them,  and  pressing  onward  anil  onward  into  that 
apparently  boundless  abyss.  It  is  true  they  had 
been  flattered  by  various  indications  of  land,  and 
still  others  were  occurring  ;  but  all  mocked  them 
with  vain  hojies  :  after  being  hailed  with  a  tran- 
sient joy,  they  passed  away,  one  after  another, 
and  tlie  same  interminable  expanse  of  sea  and  sky 
continued  to  extend  before  them.  Even  the  bland 
and  gentle  bre-e/e,  uniformly  aft,  was  now  conjured 
by  their  ingenious  fears  into  a  cause  of  alarm  ;  for 
they  began  to  imagine  that  the  wind,  in  these 
seas,  might  always  prevail  from  the  east,  and  if 
so,  would  never  permit  their  return  to  Spain. 

Columbus  endeavored  to  dispel  these  gloomy 
presages,  sometimes  by  argument  and  expostula- 
tion, sometimes  by  awakening  fresh  hopes,  and 
pointing  out  new  signs  of  land.  On  the  20th  of 
.September  the  wind  veered,  with  light  breezes 
from  the  south-west.  These,  though  adverse  to 
their  jirogress,  had  a  cheering  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  proved  that  the  wind  did  not  always 
l)revail  from  the  east.f  Several  birds  also  visited 
the  ships  ;  three,  of  a  small  kind  which  keep  about 
groves  and  orchards,  came  singing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tlew  away  again  in  the  evening.  Their 
song  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  dismayed  mariners, 
who  hailed  it  as  the  voice  of  land.  The  larger 
fowl,  they  observed,  were  strong  of  wing,  and 
might  venture  far  to  sea  ;  but  such  small  birds 
were  too  feeble  to  fly  far,  and  their  singing  showed 
that  they  were  not  exhausted  by  their  llight. 

t)n  the  following  day  there  was  either  a  ])ro- 
found  calm  or  light  winds  from  the  south-west. 
The  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  cov- 
ered v.ith  weeds  ;  a  phenomenon,  often  observed 
in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  which  has  sometimes  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  inundated  me.idow.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  immense  quantities  of  sub- 
marine plants,  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  until  ripe,  when  they  are  detached  by  tht;  mo- 
tion of  the  waves  and  currents,  and  rise  to  the 
surface.]:  These  fields  of  weeds  were  at  first  re- 
garded with  great  satisfaction,  but  at  length  they 
became,  in  many  places,  so  dense  and  matted  as 
in  some  degree  to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ships, 
which  must  have  been  under  very  little  headway. 
The  crews  now  called  to  mind  some  tale  about 
the  fro.^en  ocean,  where  ships  were  said  to  be  some- 
times fixed  immovable.  They  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  as  much  as  jwssible  these  floating 
masses,  lest  some  disaster  of  the  kind  might  happen 
to  themselves.;)  Others  considered  these  weeds  as 
proof  that  the  sea  was  growing  shallower,  and 


*  Hist,    del    Almirante,   cap.    20 
Journal  of  Columb.  N'avarrete,  t.  i.  p, 


from 


Extracts 
16. 
\  Miirho  me  fue  necesarlo  esie  viento  contrario, 
porque  mi  gente  andaban  muy  estimulados,  que  pen. 
saban  que  no  vcntaban  estos  mares  vieotos  para  vol- 
ver  h  Espana.  Primer  Viage  dc  Colon.  Navarrcte, 
torn.  i.  p.  12. 

J  Humboldt,  Personal  Narrative,  book  i.  cap.  I. 
g  flist.  del  Almirante,  cap.  18.  , 
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beean  to  talk  of  lurking  rocks,  and  shoals,  and 
treacherous  quicksands  ;  and  of  the  danger  of 
running  aground,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  where  tiieir  vessels  might  rot  and  fall  to 
nieces,  far  out  of  the  track  of  human  aid,  and 
without  any  shore  where  the  crews  might  take 
refuge.  They  had  evidently  some  confused  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  story  of  the  sunken  island  of 
Atalantis,  and  feared  that  they  were  arriving  at 
that  part  of  tlie  ocean  where  navigation  was  said 
to  be  oljstruct'-d  liy  drowned  lands,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  engulfed  country. 

To  disjiel  these  fears,  the  admiral  had  frequent 
recourse  to  the  lead  ;  but  though  he  sounded  with 
a  deep-sea  line,  he  still  found  no  bottom.  The 
minds  of  the  crews,  however,  liad  gradually  be- 
come diseased.  They  were  full  of  vague  terrors 
and  superstitious  fancies  :  they  construed  every- 
thing into  a  cause  of  alarm,  and  harassed  their 
commander  l)y  incessant  murmurs. 

For  three  days  there  was  a  continuance  of  light 
summer  airs  from  the  southward  and  westward, 
and  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  A  whale 
was  seen  heaving  up  its  huge  form  at  a  distance, 
which  Columbus  immediately  pointed  out  as  a 
favorable  indication,  afiirming  that  these  tishwere 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  land.  The 
crews,  however,  i)ecame  uneasy  at  the  calmness 
of  the  weather.  Tiiey  observed  that  the  contrary 
winds  which  they  experienced  were  transient  and 
unsteady,  and  so  light  as  not  to  ruffle  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  which  maintained  a  sluggish  calm  like 
a  lake  of  dead  water.  Everything  differed,  they 
said,  in  these  strange  regions  from  the  world  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  only 
winds  which  prevailed  with  any  constancy  and 
f'  .  -.  wjre  from  the  east,  and  tliey  had  not  ])ower 
(o  'I  ■•!>•'■<  the  torpid  stillness  of  the  ocean  ;  tliere 
.  k,  therefore,  either  of  perishing  amid 
I.  and  shoreless  waters,  or  of  being  pre- 
vt  '  .,  .jy  contrary  winds,  from  ever  returning  to 
their  native  country. 

Columbus  continued  with  admirable  patience  to 
reason  with  these  fancies  ;  ol)serving  that  the 
calmness  of  the  sea  must  undoubtedly  be  caused 
by  the  vicinity  of  land  in  the  quarter  whence  the 
wind  blew,  which,  therefore,  had  not  space  sufli- 
cient  to  act  upon  the  surface  and  heave  up  large 
waves.  Terror,  iiowever,  multiplies  and  varies 
the  forms  of  ideal  danger  a  thousand  times  faster 
than  the  most  active  wisdom  can  dispel  them.  . 
The  mere  Columl)us  argued,  the  more  boisterous 
became  the  murmurs  of  his  crew,  until,  on  Sun- 
day, the  25th  of  September,  there  came  on  a  heavy 
swell  of  the  sea,  unaccompanied  by  wind.  This- 
phenomenon  often  occurs  in  the  broad  ocean  ; 
being  either  the  expiring  undulations  of  some  past 
gale,  or  the  movement  given  to  the  sea  by  some 
distant  current  of  wind  ;  it  was.  nevertheless,  re- 
gardctl  with  astonishment  by  the  mariners,  and 
dispelled  the  imaginary  terrors  occasioned  by  the 
calm. 

Columbus,  who  as  usual  considered  himself 
under  the  immediate  eye  and  guardianship  of 
Meaven  in  this  solemn  enterprise,  intimates  in-his 
journal  that  this  swelling  of  the  sea  seemed  provi- 
dentially ordered  to  allay  the  rising  clamors  of 
his  crew  ;  comparing  it  to  that  which  so  miracu- 
lously aided  Moses  when  conducting  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  captivity  of  Kgypt.* 

*  "  Como  la  mar  estuvlese  matisa  y  liana  mur- 
muraba  la  gcnte  diciendo  que,  pues  per  alii  no  habia 
mar  grande  que  nunca  ventariapara  volver  &  Espafla  ; 
pero  despues  alzdse  mucho  la  mar  y  sin  yi£ntOj_que 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VOYAGE- 
LAND. 

[1492.] 

The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  critical.  In  proportion  as  he  ap- 
proached  the  regions  where  he  expected  to  find 
land,  the  impatience  of  his  crews  augmented. 
The  favorable  signs  which  increased  his  confi- 
dence, were  derided  l)y  them  as  delusive  ;  and 
there  was  danger  of  tiieir  rebelling,  and  obliging 
him  to  turn  i^ack,  when  on  the  point  of  realizing 
the  object  of  all  his  labors.  They  beheld  them- 
selves with  dismay  still  wafted  onward,  over  the 
boundless  wastes  of  what  apjieared  to  them  a 
mere  watery  desert,  surrounding  the  hr.bitaoie 
world.  What  was  to  become  of  them  should  their 
provisions  fail  ?  Their  sliips  were  too  weak  and 
defective  even  for  the  great  voyage  they  liad 
already  made,  hut  it  they  were  still  to  press  for- 
ward, adding  at  every  moment  to  the  immense 
expanse  behind  them,  how  should  they  eve*  be 
able  to  return,  having  no  intervening  port  where 
they  might  victual  and  refit. 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  other's  discontents, 
gathering  togetiier  in  little  knots,  and  fomenting 
a  spirit  of  mutinous  opposition  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  natural  fire  of  the  Spanish  tempera- 
ment and  its  impatience  of  control;  and  that  a 
great  part  of  these  men  were  sailing  on  compul- 
sion, we  cannot  wonder  that  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  their  breaking  fo'th  into  open  rebellion 
and  compelling  Columbus  to  turn  back.  In  their 
secret  conferences  they  exclaimed  against  him  as 
a  desperado,  l)ent,  in  a  mad  phantasy,  upon  doing 
something  extravagant  to  render  himself  notorious. 
What  were  their 'sufferings  and  dangers  to  one 
evidently  content  to  sacrifice  his  own  liti-  for  the 
chance  of  distinction  ?  What  obligations  bound 
them  to  continue  on  with  hini  ;  or  when  were  the 
terms  of  their  agreement  to  be  considered  as  ful- 
filled ?  They  had  already  penetrated  unknown 
seas,  untraversed  by  a  sail,  far  beyond  where  man 
had  ever  before  ventured.  They  had  done  enough 
to  gain  themselves  a  character  for  courage  and 
hardihood  in  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  and 
persisting  in  it  so  far.  How  much  farther  were 
they  to  go  in  ([ucst  of  a  merely  conjectured  land  ? 
Were  they  to  sail  on  until  they  perished,  or  imtil 
all  return  l)ecame  impossible  ?  In  such  case  tiiey 
would  be  the  authors  of  their  own  destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  they  consult  their 
safety,  and  turn  back  before  too  late,  who  would 
blame  them  ?  Any  complaints  made  by  Colum- 
bus would  be  of  no  weight  ;  he  was  a  fo.eigner, 
without  friends  or  influence  ;  his  schemes  had 
been  condemned  by  the  learned,  and  discounte- 
nanced by  people  of  all  ranks.  He  had  no  party 
to  uphold  nim,  and  a  host  of  opjwnents  whose 
pride  of  opinion  would  be  gratified  by  his  failure. 
Or,  as  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  his  com- 
plaints, they  might  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and 
give  out  that  he  had  fallen  overboard  while  busy 
with  his  instruments  contemplating  the  stars  ;  a 
report  which  no  one  would  have  either  the  inclina 
tion  or  the  means  to  controvert.* 


Ids  asombraba  ;  per  lo  cual  dice  aqui  el  Almirante  ; 
asi  ijiit  nitty  mcesaria  me  fii^  la  mar  alta,  que  na 
paredtl,  saho  el  tiempo  ite  las  Jiulios  cuando  salicron  dt 
Egipto  (ontra  Moyses  que  los  sacaba  de  captiverio."-' 
Journal  of  Columb.  Navarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  12. 

*  Hist,   del  Almirante,  cap.    19.      Herrera,    Hist 
Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mutinous  dis- 
position of  liis  crew,  but  he  still  maintained  a 
serene  and  steady  countenance  ;  soothing  some 
with  gentle  words  ;  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the 
pride  or  avarice  of  others,  and  openly  menacing 
the  refractory  with  signal  punishment,  should  they 
do  anything  to  imi)e(le  the  voyage. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  wind  again  be- 
came favorable,  and  they  were  able  to  resume 
their  course  directly  to  the  west.  The  airs  being 
light  and  the  sea  calm,  the  vessels  sailed  near  to 
each  other,  and  Columbus  had  much  conversation 
with  Martin  Alonzo  I'inzon  on  the  subject  of  a 
chart  which  the  former  had  sent  three  days  before 
on  board  of  the  Pinta.  Pinzon  thought  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  of  the  map,  they  ought 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cipango,  and  the 
other  islands  which  the  admiral  had  therein  de- 
lineated. Columbus  partly  entertained  the  same 
idea,  but  thought  it  possible  that  the  ships  might 
have  been  borne  out  of  their  track  by  the  preva- 
lent currents,  or  that  they  had  not  come  so  far  as 
the  pilots  had  reckoned.  He  desired  that  the 
chart  might  be  returned,  and  Pinzon  tying  it  to 
the  end  of  a  cord,  flung  icon  board  to  him.  While 
Columbus,  his  pilot,  and  several  of  his  experienced 
mariners  were  studying  the  map,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  make  out  from  it  their  actual  posi'.ion,  they 
heard  a  shout  from  the  Pinta,  and  looking  up, 
beheld  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  mounted  on  the 
stern  of  his  vessel  crying  "  Land  !  land  I  Sefior,  I 
claim  my  reward  !"  He  pointed  at  the  same  time 
to  the  south-west,  where  there  was  indeed  an  ap- 
pearance of  land  at  about  twenty-five  leagues' 
distance.  Upon  this  Columbus  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God  ;  and  Martin 
Alonzo  repeated  the  Gloria  in  exulsis,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  his  own  crew  and  that  of  the 
admiral.* 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  masthead  or 
climbed  about  the  rigging,  straining  their  eyes  in 
the  direction  pointed  out.  The  conviction  became 
so  general  of  land  in  that  (pjarter,  and  the  joy  of 
the  people  so  ungovernable,  that  Columbus  found 
it  necessary  to  vary  from  his  usual  course,  and 
stand  all  night  to  the  south-west.  The  morning 
light,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes,  as 
to  a  dream.  The  fancied  land  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing but  an  evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished  in 
the  night.  With  dejected  hearts  they  once  more 
resumed  their  western  course,  from  which  Colum- 
bus would  never  have  varied,  but  in  compliance 
with  their  clamorous  wishes. 

For  several  days  they  continued  on  with  the 
same  propitious  breeze,  tranquil  sea,  and  mild, 
delightful  weather.  The  water  was  so  calm  that 
the  sailors  amused  themselves  with  swimming 
about  the  vessel.  Dol|)hins  began  to  abound,  and 
flying  fish,  darting  into  the  air,  fell  upon  the 
decks.  The  continued  signs  of  land  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  crews,  and  insensibly  beguiled 
them  onv.ard. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  according  to  the  req|<on- 
ing  of  the  pilot  of  the  admiral's  ship,  they  had 
come  five  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  west  since 
leaving  the  Canary  Islands.  The  reckoning  which 
Columbus  showed  the  crew  was  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  but  the  reckoning  which  he  kept  pri- 
vately was  seven  hundred  and  seven. f  On  the 
following  day  the  weeds  floated  from  east  to  west ; 
and  on  the  third  day  no  birds  were  to  be  seen. 


•  Journal  of  Columb.,    Primer  Viage,   Navanete, 
torn.  i. 
f  Navarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  16. 


The  crews  now  began  to  fear  that  they  ha| 
passed  between  islands,  from  one  to  the  otner  o! 
which  the  birds  had  been  flying.  Columbus  had 
also  some  doubts  of  the  kind,  but  refused  to  alter 
his  westward  course.  The  people  again  uttered 
murmurs  and  menaces  ;  but  on  the  following  day 
they  were  visited  by  such  flights  of  birds,  and  the 
various  indications  of  land  became  so  numerous, 
that  from  a  state  of  despondency  they  passed  to 
one  of  confident  expectation. 

Eager  to  obtain  the  promised  pension,  the  sea- 
men were  continually  jgiving  the  cry  of  land,  on 
the  least  appearance  ofthe  kind.  To  put  a  stop 
to  these  false  alarms,  which  produced  continual 
disappointments,  Columbus  declared  that  should 
any  one  give  such  notice,  and  land  not  be  dis- 
covered within  three  days  afterward,  he  should 
thenceforth  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  reward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  began  tc  lose  confidence  in  their 
present  course,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
stand  more  to  the  southward.  Columbus,  how- 
ever, still  persisted  in  steering  directly  west.* 

Cfbserving  this  difference  of  opinion  in  a  person 
so  important  in  his  squadron  as  Pinzon,  and  fear- 
ing that  chance  or  design  might  scatter  the  ships, 
he  ordered  that,  should  either  of  the  caravels  be 
separated  from  him,  it  should  stand  to  the  west, 
and  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  join  com- 
pany again  ;  he  directed,  also,  that  the  vessels 
should  keep  near  to  him  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  as 
at  these  times  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  most 
favorable  to  the  discovery  of  distant  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sun- 
rise, several  of  the  admiral's  crew  thought  they 
beheld  land  in  the  west,  but  so  indistinctly  that 
no  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it,  lest  he  should  be 
mistaken,  and  forfeit  all  chance  of  the  reward  ; 
the  Nifla,  however,  being  a  good  sailer,  |)ressed 
forward  to  ascertain  the  fact.  In  a  little  while  a 
flag  was  hoisted  at  her  masthead,  and  a  gun  dis- 
charged, being  the  preconcerted  signals  for  land. 
New  joy  was  awakened  throughout  the  little 
squadron,  an<l  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  west. 
As  they  advancecl,  however,  their  cloud-built 
hopes  faded  away,  and  before  evening  the  fancied 
land  had  again  melted  into  air.f 

The  crews  now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection 
proportioned  to  their  recent  excitement  ;  but  new 
circumstances  occurred  to  arouse  them.  Colum- 
.bus,  having  observed  great  flights  of  small  field- 
birds  going  toward  the  south-west,  concluded  they 
must  be  secure  of  some  neighboring  land,  where 
they  would  find  food  and  a  resting-place.  He 
knew  the  importance  which  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agers attached  to  the  flight  of  birds,  by  following 
which  they  had  discovered  most  of  their  islands. 
He  had  now  come  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues,  the  distance  at  which  he  had  computed 
to  find  the  island  of  Cipango  ;  as  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  it,  he  might  have  missed  it  through 
some  mistake  in  the  latitude.  He  determined, 
therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  October,  to 
alter  his  course  to  the  west-south-west,  the  direc- 
tion* in  which  the  birds  generally  flew,  and  con- 
tinue that  direction  for  at  least  two  flAys.  After 
all,  it  was  no  great  deviation  from  his  main  course, 
and  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Pinzons,  as 
well  as  be  inspiriting  to  his  followers  generally. 

For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction,  and 
the  further  they  went  the  more  frequent  and  en- 
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f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap,  30. 
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e  so  numerous, 
>'  they  passed  to 


couraging  were  the  signs  of  land.  Flights  of 
small  birds  of  various  colors,  some  of  them  such 
as  sing  in  the  fields,  came  Hying  about  the  ships, 
and  then  continued  toward  the  south-west,  and 
others  were  heard  also  flying  by  in  the  night. 
Tunny  fish  played  about  the  smooth  sea,  and  a 
heron,  a  pelican,  and  a  duck  were  seen,  all 
bound  in  the  same  direction.  The  herbage  which 
floated  by  was  fresh  and  green,  as  if  recently  from 
land,  and  the  air,  Columbus  observes,  was  sweet 
and  fragrant  as  April  breezes  in  Seville. 

AH  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  crews 
as  so  many  delusions  beguiling  them  on  to  de- 
struction ;  and  when  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  they  beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a  shoreless 
horizon,  they  broke  forth  into  turbulent  clamor. 
They  declaimed  against  this  obstinacy  in  tempting 
fate  by  continuing  on  into  a  boundless  sea.  They 
insisted  upon  turning  homeward,  and  abandoning 
the  voyage  as  hopeless.  Colunbus  endeavored 
to  pacify  them  by  gentle  words  and  promises  of 
large  rewards  ;  but  finding  that  they  only  in- 
creased in  clamor,  he  assumed  a  decided  tone. 
He  told  them  it  was  useless  to  murmur,  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  sent  by  the  sovereigns  to  seek 
the  Indies,  and,  happen  what  might,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
he  should  accomplish  the  enterprise.* 


Joum.  of  Coluin* 


•  Hist,  do!  Almirante,  cap.  20.     Las  Casas,  lib.  i. 
Journal  of  Columb.,  Navarrele,  Coicc.  lorn.  i.  p.  19. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  various  historians,  that 
Columbus,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  coining  in  sight 
of  the  New  World,  capitulated  with  his  mutinous 
nrew,  promising,  if  he  did  not  discover  land  within 
three  days,  to  abandon  the  voyage.  There  is  no 
authority  for  such  an  assertion,  either  in  the  history  of 
his  son  Fernaii.lo  or  that  of  the  Bishop  Las  Casas, 
each  of  whom  had  the  admiral's  papers  before  him. 
There  is  no  mention  of  such  a  circumstance  in  the  ex- 
tracts made  from  the  journal  by  Las  Casas,  which 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light  ;«nor  is  it  asserted 
by  either  Peter  Martyr  or  the  Curate  of  Los  Palacios, 
both  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of  Columbus, 
and  who  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  mention  so 
striking  a  fact,  if  true.  It  rests  merely  upon  the 
authority  of  Oviedo,  who  is  of  inferior  credit  to  either 
of  the  authors  above  cited,  and  was  grossly  misled  'as 
to  many  of  the  particulars  of  this  voyage  l)y  a  pilot  of 
the  name  of  Hernan  Perez  Matheo,  who  was  hostile 
to  Columbus.  In  the  manuscript  process  of  the 
memorable  lawsuit  between  Don  Diego,  son  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  the  fiscal  of  the  crown,  is  the  evidence  of 
ona  I»edro  de  Bilbao,  who  testifies  that  he  heard  many 
times  that  some  of  the  pilots  and  mariners  wished  to 
turn  back,  but  that  the  a<  -niral  promised  them  pres- 
ents, and  entreated  them  to  wait  two  or  three  days, 
before  whjch  time  he  should  discover  land.  {"  Pedro 
de  Bill)ao  oyo  muchas  veces  que  algunos  pilotos  y 
niarineros  querian  volverse  sino  fuera  por  el  Almi- 
rante que  les  prometio  donos,  les  rogo  esperasen  dos 
o  tres  dias  i  que  antes  del  lerminodescubrieratierra.") 
This,  if  true,  implies  no  capitulation  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  above-mentioned  suit,  that  Colum- 
bus, after  having  proceeded  some  few  hundred  leagues 
without  finding  land,  lost  confidence  and  wished  to 
tarn  back  ;  but  was  persuaded  and  even  piqued  to 
continue  by  the  Pinzons.  This  assertion  carries  false- 
hood on  its  very  face.  It  is  in  total  contradiction  to 
that  persevering  constancy  and  undaunted  resolution 
displayed  by  Columbus,  not  merely  in  the  pr<"sent 
voyage,  but  from  first  to  last  of  his  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous career.  This  testimony  was  given  by  some  of 
the  inminous  men,  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  merits 
of  the  Pinzons,  and  to  depreciate  that  of  Columbus. 
Fortunately,  the  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  lat- 


Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his 
crew,  and  his  situation  became  desperate.  For- 
tunately the  manifestations  of  the  vicinity  of  land 
were  such  on  the  following  day  as  no  longer  to 
admit  a  doubt.  Besides  a  quantity  of  fresh  weeds, 
such  as  grow  in  rivers,  they  saw  a  green  fish  of  a 
kind  which  keeps  about  rocks  ;  then  a  branch  of 
thorn  with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated 
from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ;  then  they  picked 
up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above  all,  a  staff 
artificially  carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now 
gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation  ;  and  through- 
out the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch, 
in  hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long- 
sought-for  land. 

In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable 
custom  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  mar- 
iners had  sung  the  "Salve  Regina,"  or  vesper 
hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made  an  imjiressive  ad- 
dress to  his  crew.  He  pointed  out  the  goodness 
of  God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  soft  and  favor- 
ing breezes  across  a  tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their 
hopes  continually  with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as 
their  fears  augmented,  and  thus  leading  and 
guiding  them  to  a  promised  land.  He  now  re- 
minded them  of  the  orders  he  had  given  on  leav- 
ing the  Canaries,  that,  after  sailing  westward 
seven  hundred  leagues,  they  should  not  make  sail 
after  inidnight.  Present  appearances  authorized 
such  a  precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  they 
would  make  land  that  very  night  ;  he  orderetf, 
therefore,  a  vigilant  look-out  to  be  kept  from  the 
forecastle,  promising  to  whomsoever  should  make 
the  discovery,  a  doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to 
the  pension  to  be  given  by  the  sovereigns.* 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more 
sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progress. 
At  sunset  they  had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and 
were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta 
keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing.  Tlie 
greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the 
ships  ;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the 
evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of 
his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  tiie  dusky  hori- 
zon, and  maintaining  an  intense  and  unremitting 
watch.  About  ten  o'clock  he  thought  he  beheld  a 
light  glimmering  at  a  great  distance.  Fearing  his 
eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pe- 
dro Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedcham- 
ber, and  inquired  whether  he  saw  such  a  light ; 
the  latter  replied  in  t>e  affirmative.  Doubtful 
whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the  , 
fancy,  Columbus  called  Rodrigo  SaHchez  of  Se- 
govia, and  made  the  same  inquiry.  l>y  the  time 
the  latter  had  ascended  the  round-house  the  light 
had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  after- 
ward in  sudden  and  passing  gleams  ;  as  if  it  were 
a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and 
sinking  with  the  waves  ;  or  in  the  hand  of  some 
person  on  shore,  borne  up  anti  down  as  he  walked 
from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncertain 
were  these  gleams  that  few  attached  any  impor- 
tance to  them  ;  Columbus,  however,  considered 
them  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  land  was  inhabited. 

They  continued   their  course  until  two  in  the 
morning,   when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the 


ter,  written  from  day  to  day,  with  guileless  simplicity 
and  all  the  air  of  truth,  disprove  these  fables,  and 
show  that  on  the  very  day  previous  to  his  discovery, 
he  expressed  a  peremptory  determination  to  perse* 
verc,  in  defiance  of  all  dangers  and  difficulties. 
*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  21. 
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joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  descried  by  a 
mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana  ;  but  the  re- 
ward was  aftt-rward  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for 
having  previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land 
was  now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant, 
whereupon  they  took  in  sail  and  laid  to,  waiting 
impatiently  lor  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  leelings  of  Columbus  in  this 
little  space  ot  time  must  nave  been  tumultuous 
and  intense.  At  length,  in  spite  of  every  dillii- 
cultyarid  ilanger,  he  iiad  accomplished  his  object. 
The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed  ;  his 
theory,  which  hacl  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  tri 
umiiliantly  established  ;  he  had  secured  to  himself 
a  glory  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a 
man,  at  such  a  moment;  or  the  conjectures  which 
must  have  thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to  the 
land  before  him,  covered  with  darkness.    That 


it  was  fruitful,  was  evident  from  the  vegetables 
which  floated  from  its  shores.  He  thought,  loo, 
that  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of  aromatic 
groves.  The  moving  light  he  had  beheld  proved 
it  the  residence  of  man.  15ut  what  were  its  in- 
habitants ?  Were  they  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  or  were  they  some  strange 
and  monstrous  race,  such  as  the  imagination  was 
prone  in  those  times  to  give  to  all  remote  and  un- 
known regions  ?  Had  lie  come  upon  somi;  wild 
island  far  in  the  Indian  sea  ;  or  was  this  the  famed 
Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies  ? 
A  thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have 
swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crew3, 
he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  aw;iy,  wondering 
whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a  savage 
wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and  glit- 
tering fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splen- 
dor of  oriental  civdization. 
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FIRST  LANDINC. 


OK  COLUMBUS 
WORLD. 


IN  THE  NEW 


It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  1 2th  of  October, 
that  Columbus  first  beheld  the  New  World.  As 
the  day  dawned  he  saw  before  him  a  level  island, 
several  leagues  in  extent,  and  covered  with  trees 
like  a  continual  orchard.  Though  aoparently 
uncultiv.iled,  it  was  i)0]nilous,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  issuing  from  all  jiarts  of  the  woods 
and  running  to  the  shore.  Tlu-y  were  perfectly 
naked,  and,  as  they  stood  ga/ing  at  the  ships, 
appeared  by  their  .itlitudes  and  gestures  to  be  lost 
in  astonishment.  Columbus  made  signal  for  the 
ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  m.inned 
and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat,  richly  at- 
tired in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal  standard  ; 
while  Martin  .Alon/o  Pinzonand  Vincent  Janez  his 
brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats,  each 
with  a  l);uiner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with 
a  green  cross,  having  on  either  side  the  letters  F. 
and  Y.,  the  initials  of  the  Caslili.m  monarchs  Fer- 
nantlo  anrl  Vsahel,  surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  he  a|)|)roached  the  shore,  Columbus,  who  was 
'disposed  for  all  kinds  of  agreeable  impressions, 
was  deliglucd  with  the  purity  and  suavity  of  the 
atmos|)here,  the  crystal  transparency  of  the  sea, 
and  tiie  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  vegetation. 
He  beheld,  .dso,  fruits  of  an  unknown  kind  upon 
the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores.  On  landing 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth, 
and  returned  ih.mks  to  (iod  with  tears  of  joy.  His 
exai;ii>le  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts 
indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. Columbus  then  rising  drew  his  sword,  dis- 
played the  royal  standard,  and  assembling  round 
nim  the  two  captains,  with  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo, 
notary  of  the  armament,  Rodrigo  .Sanchez,  and 
the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  Cistilian  sovereigns,  giv- 
ing the  island  the  name  of  .San  Salvador.  Hav- 
ing complied  with  the  requisite  forms  and  cere- 
monies, he  called  upon  all  present  to  take  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as  admiral  and  viceroy, 
representing  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns.* 

*  In  the  Tablas  Chronologicas  of  Padre  Claudio 


The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  th« 
most  extravagant  transports.  They  had  recently 
considered  themselves  devoteil  men,  hurrying  for- 
ward to  destruction  ;  they  now  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  favorites  of  fortune,  andg.ive  themselves 
up  to  the  most  unbounded  jov.  They  thronged 
around  the  admiral  with  overllowini;  zeal,  some 
embracing  him,  others  kissing  his  hands.  Those 
who  had  been  most  mutinous  anil  turbulent  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  were  now  most  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic. Some  begged  favors  of  him,  as  if  he 
had  already  wealth  and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many 
abject  spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  inso- 
lence, now  crouched  at  his  teet,  begging  partlon 
for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him,  and  ])rom- 
ising  the  blindest  obedience  for  the  future.* 

Tiie  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  they  had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their 
coast,  had  sup[)osed  them  monsters  which  had  is- 
sued from  the  deep  during  the  night.  They  had 
crowded  to  the  beach  and  watched  their  move- 
ments witli  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about, 
apparently  without  effort,  and  the  shifting  and 
furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  tilled 
them  with  astonishment.  When  they  beheld  their 
boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  number  of  stranp''^ 
beings  clad  in  glittering  steel,  ui  raiment  of  va- 
rious colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  tied  in 
affright  to  the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  nor  molest  them, 
they  gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and 
approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe  ;  fre- 
(|uently  prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth,  and 
making   signs   ot   adoration.      During   the   cere- 


Clemente,  is  conserved  a  form  of  prayer,  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Columbus  on  this  occasion,  and  which, 
by  order  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  was  afterward 
used  by  Balboa,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro  in  their  discov- 
eries. "  Domiiie  Deus  neterne  et  omnipotens.  sacro 
tuo  verbo  coeluin,  et  terram,  et  mare  creasti  ;  benedi- 
catur  el  glorificetur  nomen  tuum,  iaudctur  tua  majes- 
tas,  quse  dignita  est  per  humilem  servum  tuum,  ut 
ejus  sacrum  nomen  agnoscatur,  et  praedicctur  in  hac 
altera  mundi  parte."  Tab.  Chron.  de  los  Descub., 
decad.  i.     Valencia,  1689. 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  i,   cap.  6.      Las  Casus,   Hist.  Ind., 
lib,  i.  cap.  40. 
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monies  of  taking  possossi»n,  tiiey  remained  gaz- 
ing in  timid  admiration  at  tliL-  comnlexion,  tlie 
l)eards,  tiie  shining  armor,  and  splenaid  druss  of 
tlic  Spaniards.  'I'lu-  admiral  jiarticularly  attract- 
ed their  attention,  from  liis  commanding  height, 
his  air  of  autiiority,  iiis  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the 
(iefcrence  which  was  paid  him  hy  his  compan- 
ions ;  all  which  pointed  him  out  to  he  the  com- 
mander.* When  they  had  still  further  recovered 
from  their  fears,  they  a|)proached  the  S|)aniards, 
touched  their  beards,  and  examined  their  hands 
and  faci;s,  admiring  their  whiteness.  Columbus 
was  pleased  with  their  gentleness  and, confiding 
simplicity,  and  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  ])er- 
fect  ac{|uiescence,  winning  them  by  his  benignity. 
They  now  supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out 
of  the  crystal  lirmament  which  boundeil  their  hori- 
zon, or  had  descended  from  above  on  their  a.i.ple 
wings,  and  that  these  marvellous  beings  were  in- 
habitants of  the  sidi.'s.t 

The  nilii'cs  of  tiie  island  were  no  less  objects  of 
curiosity  lo  tiie  .Spaniards,  differing,  as  tliey  did, 
from  any  race  of  men  they  had  ever  seen.  Their 
ap|i(.'ai"ance  gave.no  promise  of  either  wi  .dth  or 
civili/.ilion,  lor  they  were  entirely  n  '  .cl,  and 
p.iiiUed  with  a  variety  of  colors.  \\  i  some  it 
was  coiirnu'd  merely  to  a  part  of  the  face,  the  nose, 
or  around  the  eyes  ;  with  others  it  extended  to  the 
whole  body,  and  gave  tiiem  a  wild  and  fantastic 
appearance.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  tawny 
or  copper  hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
beards.  Tlieic  hair  was  not  crispecl,  like  tlie  re- 
ceiuly-discovcri'd  tribes  of  the  African  coast,  un- 
der tlie  same  latitude,  but  straight  and  coarse, 
|)artly  cut  short  above  the  ears,  but  some  locks 
were  left  long  behind  and  falling  ujjon  their 
shoulders.  Tlieir  features,  though  obscured  and 
(li.sligured  l)y  paint,  were  agreeable  ;  they  had 
loliv  loreluads  and  remarkably  tine  eyes.  They 
were  of  moderate  stature  and  well-shaped  ;  most 
of  them  appeared  to  be  under  tiiirty  years  of 
age;  tliere  was  but  one  female  with  lhem,(|uite 
young,  naketi  like  her  companions,  and  beiuiifuUy 
formed. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed 
on  an  island  at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called 
the  natives  by  the  general  appellation  of  Indians, 
which  was  universally  adopted  before  the  true 
nature  of  his  tliscovery  was  known,  and  has  since 
been  extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New 
Worhl. 

The  islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle.  Their 
only  arms  were  lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by 
tire,  or  pointed  with  a  Hint,  or  the  teeth  or  bone 
ot  a  hsli.  There  was  no  iron  to  be  seen,  nor  did 
they  appear  acciuainted  with  its  pro|)erties  ;  for, 
when  a  drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they 
ungu.irdedly  look  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  colored  caps, 
glass  l)e.ids,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  tritles,  such 
as  the  Tortuguese  were  accustomed  to  trade  with 
among  the  nations  of  the  gold  coast  of  Africa. 
They  received  them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads 
round  their  necks,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased 
with  their  finery,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells. 
The  Sijaniards  remained  all  day  on  shore  refresh- 


sas,   Hist.  Ind., 


*  Las  Ciisas,  ubi  sup. 

+  The  idea  that  the  white  men  came  ffom  heaven 
was  universally  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World.  When  in  the  course  of  subsequent  voy- 
ages the  Spaniards  conversed  with  the  cacique  Nica- 
ragua, he  inquired  how  they  came  down  from  the 
skies,  whether  flying  or  whether  they  descended  on 
clouds.    Herrera,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap,  5. 


ing  themselves  after  their  anxious  voyage  amid 
the  beautiful  groves  of  the  islaml,  and  returned 
on  board  late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all 
they  had  seen. 

On  the  following  morning  at  break  of  day,  the 
shore  was  thronged  with  the  natives  ;  some  swam 
off  to  the  ships,  others  came  in  liglit  barks  which 
they  called  canoes,  formed  of  a  single  tree,  hol- 
lowed, and  capable  of  holding  from  one  man  to 
the  number  ot  forty  or  fifty.  These  they  managed 
dexterously  with  i>addles,  and,  if  overturned, 
swam  about  in  tlie  water  with  perfect  unconcern, 
as  if  in  their  natural  element,  righting  llieir  canoes 
with  great  facility,  and  baling  thiMn  with  caUi- 
bashes.* 

They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys  and 
trinkets,  not,  apparently,  from  any  idea  of  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  because  everything  from  the 
hands  ot  the  strangers  possessed  a  supernatural 
virtue  in  their  eyes,  as  having  been  brought  from 
iieaven  ;  they  even  picked  ui)  fragments  of  glass 
and  earthenware  as  valuable  ]irizes.  They  had 
but  few  objects  to  offer  in  return,  except  parrots, 
ot  which  great  numbers  weredomestieattnl  among 
them,  and  cotton  yarn,  of  whicli  they  had  abun- 
dance, and  would  exchange  large  balls  of  live  and 
twenty  pounds'  weight  tor  the  merest  trifle.  They 
brought  also  cakes  of  a  kind  of  bread  called  cas- 
sava, which  constituted  a  princijjal  i)art  of  their 
fooil,  and  was  afterward  an  important  article  of 
provisions  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was  formed 
from  a  great  root  called  yuca,  which  they  culti- 
vated in  fields.  This  they  cut  into  small  morsels, 
which  they  grated  or  scraped,  and  sttainerl  in  a 
press,  making  a  broad  thin  cake,  which  was  after- 
ward dried  hard,  and  would  keep  for  a  long  time, 
being  steeped  in  water  when  eaten.  It  was  in- 
sipid, but  nourishing,  though  the  water  strained 
from  it  in  tlie  |)reparation  was  a  deadly  poison. 
Tliere  was  another  kind  of  yuca  destitute  of  this 
poisonous  tmality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root, 
either  boiled  or  roasted. t 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  ot  small  ornaments  of  gold, 
worn  by  some  of  the  natives  in  their  noses.  These 
the  latter  gladly  exchanged  for  glass  beads  and 
hawks'  bells ;  and  botli  parties  exulted  in  the 
bargain,  no  doubt  admiring  each  other's  sim- 
plicity. As  gold,  however,  was  an  object  of  royal 
monopoly  in  all  enterprises  of  discovery,  Colum- 
bus forbade  any  traOlc  in  it  witliout  his  express 
sanction  ;  and  he  put  the  same  prohibition  on  the 
traflic  for  cotton,  reserving  to  the  crown  all  trade 
for  it,  wherever  it  should  be  found  in  any  quan- 
tity. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was 
procured.  They  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing 
to  the  south,  where,  he  understood  them,  dwelt  a 
king  of  such  wealth  that  he  was  served  in  vessels 
of  wrought  gold.  He  understood,  also,  that  there 
was  land  to  the  south,  the  south-west,  and  the 
north-west,  and  that  the  people  from  the  last  men- 
tioned quarter  frequently  proceeded  lo  the  south- 
west in  quest  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  making 
in  their  way  descents  lipon  the  islands,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  natives 
showed  him  scars  of  wounds  received  in  battUs 
with  these  invaders.  It  is  evident  that  a  gre.at 
part  of  this  fancied  intelligence  was  sell-delusion 


*  The  calabashes  of  the  Indians,  which  served  the 
purposes  of  glass  and  earthenware,  supplying  them 
with  all  sorts  of  domestic  utensils,  were  produced  on 
stately  trees  of  the  size  of  elms. 

f  Acusta,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17. 
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on  the  part  of  Columbus  ;  for  he  was  under  a  spell 
of  the  imagination,  which  gave  its  own  shanes 
find  colors  to  every  object.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  iiad  arrived  among  the  islands  de*:ribcd 
by  Marco  Polo  as  lying  opposite  Cathay,  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  and  he  construed  everything  to  ac- 
cord with  the  account  given  of  those  opulent  re- 
gions. Thus  the  enemies  which  the  natives  spoke 
of  as  coming  from  the  north-west,  he  concluded  to 
be  the  people  of  the  main-land  of  Asia,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  great  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Venetian  traveller  as  accustomed 
to  make  war  upon  the  islands,  and  to  enslave 
their  inhabitants.  The  country  to  the  south, 
abounding  in  gold,  could  be  no  other  than  the 
lamous  island  of  Cipango  ;  and  the  king  who  was 
served  out  of  vessels  of  gold  must  be  the  monarch 
whose  magnificent  city  and  gorgeous  palace,  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  gold,  had  been  e.xtolled  in  such 
splendid  terms  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  set  his  foot  upon  the  New  World,  was 
called  by  the  natives  (lUanahan^.  It  still  retains 
the  name  of  San  Salvador,  which  he  gave  to  it, 
though  called  by  the  Unglish  Cat  Island.*  The 
light  which  he  had  seen  the  evening  previous  to 
his  making  land,  may  have  been  on  Watling's 
Island,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  to  the  east.  San 
Salvador  is  one  of  the  great  cluster  of  the  Lucayos, 
or  Bahama  Islands,  which  stretch  south-east  ami 
north-west,  from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  His- 
paniola,  covering  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October  the  ad- 
miral set  off  at  daybreak  with  the  boats  of  the 
ships  to  reconnoitre  the  island,  directing  his  course 
to  the  north-east.  The  coast  was  surrounded  by  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  there  was  d^pth  of 
water  and  sullicient  harbor  to  receive  all  the  ships 
in  Christendom.  The  entrance  was  very  narrow  ; 
within  there  were  several  sand-banks,  but  the 
water  was  as  still  as  in  a  pool.f 

The  island  appeared  throughout  to  be  well 
wooded,  with  streams  of  water,  and  a  large  lake 
in  the  centre.  As  the  boats  proceeded,  they 
passed  two  or  three  villages,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  men  as  well  as  women,  ran  to  the  shores, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  ground,  lifting  up 
their  hands  and  eyes,  either  giving  thanks  to 
heaven,  or  worshipping  the  Spaniards  as  super- 
natural beings.  They  ran  along  parallel  to  the 
boats,  calling  after  the  Spaniards,  and  inviting 
them  by  signs  to  land,  offering  them  various  fruits 
and  vessels  of  water.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
boats  continued  on  their  course,  many  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  swain  after  them,  and 
others  followed  in  canoes.  The  admiral  received 
them  all  with  kindness,  giving  them  glass  beads 
and  other  trifles,  which  were  received  with  trans- 
port as  celestial  presents,  for  the  invariable  idea 
of  the  savages  was,  that  the  white  men  had  come 
from  the  skies. 

In  this  way  they  pursued  their  course,  until  they 
came  to  a  small  peninsula,  which  with  two  or 
three  days'  labor  might  be  separated  from  the 
main-land  and  surrounded  with  water,  and  was 
therefore  specified  by  Columbus  as  an  excellent 
situation  for  a  fortress.  On  this  were  six  Indian 
cabins,  surrounded  by  groves    and    gardens  as 

*  Some  dispute  having  recently  arisen  as  to  the 
isfand  on  which  Columbus  first  landed,  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  discussion  of  this  question  to  the  illus- 
trations of  the  work,  article  "  First  Landing  of  Co- 
lumbus." 

f  Primer  Viage  de  Colon.     Navarrete,  torn.  i. 


beautiful  as  those  of  Castile.  The  sailors  being 
wearied  with  rowing,  and  the  island  not  appear- 
ing to  the  admiral  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
duce colonization,  he  returned  to  the  ships,  taking 
seven  of  the  natives  with  him,  that  they  might  ac- 
quire the  Spanish  language  and  serve  as  inter 
preters. 

Having  taken  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
they  left  the  island  of  San  Salvador  the  same  even- 
ing, the  admiral  being  impatient  to  arrive  at  the 
wealthy  country  to  the  south,  which  he  flattered 
himself  would  prove  the  famous  island  of  Cipango. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CRUISE  AMONG  THE  HAHAMA   ISLANDS. 

[1492-1 

On  leaving  San  Salvador  Columbus  was  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  direct  his  course.  A  great 
number  of  islands,  green  and  level  and  fertile, 
invited  him  in  different  directions.  The  Indians 
on  boar<l  of  'lis  vessel  intimated  by  signs  that 
they  were  innumerable,  well  peopled,  and  at  war 
with  one  another.  They  mentioned  the  names  ot 
above  a  hundred.  Columbus  now  had  no  longer 
a  doubt  that  he  was  among  the  islands  descril)ed 
by  Marco  J'olo  as  studding  the  v.ist  sea  of  Chin, 
or  China,  and  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
main-land.  These,  according  to  the  Venetian, 
amounted  to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand, 
and  abounded  with  drugs  and  spices  and  odorifer- 
ous trees,  together  with  gold  and  silver  and  many 
other  precious  objects  of  commerce.* 

Animated  by  the  idea  of  exploring  this  opulent 
archipelago,  he  selected  the  largest  island  in  sijjht 
for  his  next  visit  ;  it  appeared  to  be  about  hve 
leagues'  distance,  and  he  understood  from  his 
Indians  that  the  natives  were  richer  than  those 
of  San  Salvador,  wearing  bracelets  and  anklets 
and  other  ornaments  of  massive  gold. 

The  night  coming  on,  Columbus  ordered  that 
the  shi|is  should  lie  to,  as  the  navigation  was  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  among  these  unknown  islands, 
and  he  feared  to  venture  upon  a  strange  coast  in 
the  dark.  In  the  morning  they  again  made  sail, 
but  meeting  with  counter-currents  it  was  not  until 
sunset  that  they  anchored  at  the  island.  The 
next  morning  (16th)  they  went  on  shore,  and  Co- 
lumbus took  solemn  possession,  giving  the  island 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Conce[)cion.  The 
same  scene  occurred  with  the  inhabitants  as  with 
those  of  San  Salvador.  They  manifested  the  same 
astonishment  and  awe,  the  same  gentleness  and 
simplicity,  and  the  same  nakedness  and  absence 
of  all  wealth.  Columbus  looked  in  vain  for  brace- 
lets and  anklets  of  gold,  or  for  any  other  precious 
articles  :  they  had  been  either  fictions  of  his  In- 
dian guides,  or  his  own  misinterpretations. 

Returning  on  board,  he  prepared  to  make  sail, 
when  one  of  the  Indians  of  San  Salvador,  who  was 
on  board  of  the  Nifia,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  a  large  canoe  filled  with  natives.  The 
boat  of  the  caravel  put  off  in  pursuit,  but  the  In- 
dians managed  in  their  light  bark  with  too  much 
velocity  to  be  overtaken,  and,  reaching  the  land, 
fled  to  the  woods.  The  sailors  took  the  canoe  as 
a  prize,  and  returned  on  board  the  en  ravel. 
Shortly  afterward  a  small  canoe  approached  one 
of  the  ships  from  a  different  part  of  the  island, 
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with  n  single  Indian  on  hoard,  who  came  to  offer 
a  l)all  of  cotton  in  exchange  for  hawks'  bells.  As 
he  paused  when  close  to  Die  vessel,  and  leared  to 
enter,  several  sailors  threw  themselves  into  the 
ue.i  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Columbus  having  seen  all  that  passed  from  his 
station  on  the  high  noop  of  the  vessel,  orderetl  the 
captive  to  he  l)rouglit  to  him  ;  he  came  trembling 
with  fear,  and  humbly  offered  his  ball  of  cotton  as 
a  gift.  The  admiral  received  him  with  the  utmost 
benignity,  and  declining  his  offering,  put  a  colored 
ca|)  upon  his  head,  strmgs  of  green  beads  around 
his  arms,  and  hawks'  bells  in  his  ears,  then  or- 
dering him  and  his  ball  of  cotton  to  be  replaced  in 
the  canoe,  dismissed  him,  astonished  and  over- 
joyed. He  ordered  that  the  canoe,  also,  which 
liad  been  seized  and  was  fastened  to  the  Nifla, 
siiould  be  cast  loose,  to  be  regained  by  its  pro- 
prietors. When  the  Indian  reached  the  shore, 
liis  (.ounlrymen  thronged  round  him,  exantining 
and  admiring  his  tinery,  and  listening  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  kind  treatment  he  experienced. 

Such  were  the  gentle  and  sage  precautions  con- 
tinually taken  by  Columbus  to  impress  the  natives 
favorably.  Another  instance  of  the  kind  occurred 
after  leaving  the  islanil  of  Concepcion,.  when  the 
caravels  stood  for  the  larger  islanil,  several 
leagues  to  the  west.  Midway  between  the  two 
islands  they  overtook  a  single  Indian  in  a  canoe. 
He  had  a  mere  morsel  of  cassava  bread  and  a 
calabash  of  water  for  sea-stores,  and  a  little  red 
paint,  like  dragons'  blood,  lor  |)ersonal  decoration 
when  he  should  land.  A  string  of  glass  beads, 
such  as  had  been  given  to  the  natives  of  San  Sal- 
vador, showed  that  he  had  come  thence,  and  was 
pr()liai)ly  nassing  from  island  to  island,  to  give 
notice  o'l  the  ships.  Columbus  admired  the  hardi- 
lioo.l  ol  this  simple  navigator,  making  such  an  ex- 
tenhive  voyage  in  so  frail  a  bark.  As  the  island 
was  still  distant,  he  ordered  that  both  the  Indian 
and  iiis  canoe  should  be  taken  on  board,  where 
he  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  giving 
him  bread  and  honey  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink. 
The  weather  being  very  calm,  they  did  not  reach 
the  island  until  too  dark  to  anchor,  through  fear 
of  cutting  their  cables  with  rocks.  The  sea  about 
tiiese  islands  was  so  transparent  that  in  the  day- 
time they  could  see  the  bottom  and  choose  their 
grouiul  ;  and  so  deep,  that  at  two  gun-shot  dis- 
tance there  was  no  anchorage.  Hoisting  out  the 
canoe  of  their  Indian  voyager,  therefore,  and  re- 
storing to  him  all  his  effects,  they  sent  him  joy- 
fully ashore,  to  prepare  the  natives  for  their  ar- 
rival, while  the  ships  lay  to  until  morning. 

This  kindness  hail  the  desired  effect.  The  na- 
tives surrounded  the  ships  in  their  canoes  during 
the  night,  bringing  fruits  and  roots,  and  the  pure 
water  of  their  springs.  Columbus  distributed 
trilling  presents  among  them,  and  to  those  who 
canu;  on  board  he  gave  sugar  and  honey. 

Landing  the  next  morning,  he  gave  to  this 
island  the  name  of  Fernandina,  in  honor  of  the 
king  ;  it  is  the  same  at  present  called  Exuma. 
The  inhabitants  were  similar  in  every  respect  to 
those  of  the  preceding  islands,  excepting  that  they 
appeared  more  ingenious'and  intelligent.  Some  of 
the  women  wore  mantles  and  aprons  of  cotton, 
but  tor  the  most  part  they  were  entirely  naked. 
Their  habitations  were  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  pavilion  or  high  circular  tent,  of  branches  of 
trees,  of  reeds,  and  palm  leaves.  They  were  kept 
very  clean  and  neat,  and  sheltered  under  spread- 
ing trees.  For  beds  they  had  nets  of  cotton  ex- 
tended from  two  posts,  which  they  called  hantacs, 
a  name  since  in  universal  use  among  seamen. 


In  endeavoring  to  circumnavigate  the  island, 
Columbus  found,  within  two  leagues  of  the  north- 
west cape  a  noble  harbor,  sullicient  to  hold  a 
hundred  ships,  with  two  entrances  lormed  by  an 
island  which  lay  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Here,  while 
the  men  landed  with  the  casks  in  search  of  water, 
he  reposed  under  the  shade  of  the  groves,  which 
he  says  were  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  ever 
beheld  ;  "  the  country  was  as  fresh  and  green  as 
in  the  month  of  May  in  Andalusia  ;  the  trees,  the 
fruits,  the  herbs,  the  flowers,  the  very  stones  for 
the  most  part,  as  different  from  those  of  Si)ain  as 
night  from  day."*  The  inhabitants  gave  the 
same  proofs  as  the  other  islanders,  of  being  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  civilized  man.  They 
regarded  the  Spaniards  with  awe  and  admiration, 
approached  them  with  jjiopitiatory  offerings  of 
whatever  their  poverty,  or  rather  their  simple  and 
natural  mode  of  life,  afforded  ;  the  fruits  of  their 
fields  and  groves,  the  cotton,  which  was  their  arti- 
cle of  greatest  value,  and  their  domesticated  par- 
rots. They  took  tliose  who  were  in  search  of 
water  to  the  coolest  springs,  the  sweetest  and 
freshest  runs,  tilling  their  casks,  and  rolling  them 
to  the  boats  ;  thus  seeking  in  every  way  to  gratify 
their  celestial  visitors. 

However  pleasing  this  state  of  primeval  poverty 
might  be  to  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  it  was  a 
source  of  continual  disappointment  to  the  Span- 
iards, whose  avarice  had  been  whetted  to  the 
(|uick  by  scanty  specimens  of  gold,  and  by  the  in- 
formation of  golden  islands  continually  given  by 
the  Indians. 

Leaving  Fernandina,  on  the  igth  of  October, 
they  steered  to  the  south-east  in  quest  of  an  island 
called  Saometo,  where  Columbus  understood, 
from  the  signs  of  the  guides,  there  was  a  mine  of 
gold,  and  a  king,  the  sovereign  ot  all  the  surround- 
ing islands,  who  dwelt  in  a  large  city  and  ])os- 
sessed  great  treasuri^,  wearing  rich  clothing  and 
jewels  of  gold.  They  founil  the  island,  but 
neither  the  monarch  nor  the  mine  ;  either  Colum- 
bus had  misunderstood  the  natives,  or  they, 
measuring  things  by  their  own  ]50verty,  had  ex- 
aggerated the  paltry  state  and  trivial  ornaments 
of  some  savage  chieftain.  Delightful  as  the  other 
islands  had  ap|)eared,  Columbus  declared  that 
this  surpassed  tnem  all.  Like  those  it  was  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  and  herbs  of  unknown  kind. 
The  climate  had  the  same  soft  temperature  ;  the 
air  was  delicate  and  balmy  ;  the  land  was  higher, 
with  a  tine  verdant  hill  ;  the  coast  of  a  tine  sand, 
gently  laved  by  transparent  billows. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  island  he  found  fine 
lakes  of  fresh  water,  overhung  with  groves,  and 
surrounded  by  banks  covered  with  herbage. 
Here  he  ordered  all  the  casks  of  the  ships  to  be 
filled.  "  Here  are  large  lakes,"  says  he,  in  his 
journal,  "  and  the  groves  about  them  are  marvel- 
lous, and  here  and  in  all  the  island  everything  is 
green,  as  in  April  in  Andalusia.  The  singing  of 
the  birds  is  such,, that  it  seems  as  if  one  would 
never  desire  to  depart  hence.  There  are  flocks  o/ 
parrots  which  obscure  the  sun,  and  other  birds, 
large  and  small,  of  so  many  kinds  all  different 
from  ours,  that  it  is  wonderful  ;  and  besides  there 
are  trees  of  a  thousand  species,  each  having  its 
particular  fruit  and  all  of  marvellous  flavor,  so 
that  I  am  in  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world  not 
to  know  them,  for  I  am  very  certain  that  they  are 
each  of  great  value.  I  shall  bring  home  some  of 
them  as  specimens,  and  also  some  of  the  herbs." 
To  this  beautiful  island  he  gave  the  name  oi  his 
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royal  patroness,  Isabella  ;  it  is  the  same  at  present 
called  Islii  Larga  and  Exumeta.  Colunihiis  was 
intent  on  (iisrovcrin};  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the 
Last,  and  on  approiichinL'  this  island,  had  fancied 
he  perceived  in  the  air  the  spicy  odors  said  to  he 
wafted  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  "  As 
I  arrived  at  this  cape,"  s.iys  he,  "there  came 
thence  a  fra>,nMnce  so  good  antl  soft  of  the  flowers 
or  trees  of  tiie  land,  that  it  was  the  sweetest  thinff 
in  the  woi  Id.  1  Ix-iieve  there  are  here  many  herbs 
and  trees  which  would  he  of  great  price  in  S|)aiii 
for  tinctures,  medicines,  and  spices,  hut  I  know 
nothihfj  of  them,  which  gives  me  great  concern."* 

The  fish,  which  abounded  in  these  seas,  partook 
of  the  novelty  which  characteri:ced  most  of  the  ob- 
jects in  this  new  world.  They  rivalled  the  l)irds 
in  tropical  l)riiiiancy  of  color,  tiie  scales  of  some 
of  them  glancing  iiack  the  rays  of  light  like  pre- 
cious stones  ;  as  ihcy  sported  about  the  ships, 
they  llasiied  gleams  of  gold  and  silver  through 
the  clear  waves  ;  and  the  dolphins,  taken  out  of 
their  element,  tlelightcd  the  eye  with  the  changes 
of  colors  ascribed  in  fable  to  the  chameleon. 

No  animals  wen-  seen  in  these  islands,  except- 
ing a  spcciis  of  dog  which  never  barked,  a  kind 
of  coney  ur  rabbit  called  "  utia"  by  the  natives, 
together  with  numerous  lizards  and  guanas.  The 
last  were  regarded  with  disgust  and  horror  by 
the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be  fierce  anil 
noxious  serpents  ;  but  they  were  found  afterward 
to  be  jierfectly  harmless,  and  their  flesh  to  be  es- 
teemed a  gri-al  delicacy  by  the  Indians. 

For  several  days  Columbus  hovered  about  this 
island,  seeking  -i'  vain  to  hnd  its  imaginary  mon- 
arch, or  to  estal)lisli  :i  communication  with  him, 
until,  at  length,  he  reluctantly  became  convinced 
of  his  ernir.  No  sooner,  however,  did  one  delu- 
sion fade  ;iw.-iy,  than  another  succeeded.  In  reply 
to  the  continual  iiu|uiries  made  by  the  Sjianiards, 
alter  the  source  whence  they  |)r()cured  their  gold, 
the  natives  imiformly  jxiinted  to  the  south.  Co- 
lumbus now  began  to  hear  of  an  island  in  th.it 
direction,  called  Cub.i,  but  all  that  he  could  col- 
lect concerning  it  from  the  signs  of  the  natives 
was  colored  by  his  imagination.  He  understood 
it  to  be  of  great  extent,  aboiniding  in  gold,  and 
pearls,  and  spices,  jiiul  carrying  on  an  extensive 
coinmerce  in  those  jjrecious  articles  ;  and  that 
large  merchant  ships  came  to  trade  with  its  in- 
habitants. 

Com|)aring  these  misinterpreted  accounts  with 
the  coast  of  Asia,  as  laid  down  on  his  map,  after 
the  descri|)tions  of  MarcD  Polo,  he  concluded  that 
this  island  must  be  Cipango,  and  the  merchant 
ships  mentioned  must  be  those  of  the  (Irand  Khan, 
who  maintained  an  extensive  commerce  in  these 
seas.  He  formed  his  |)lan  accordingly,  determin- 
ing to  sail  immediately  for  this  island,  and  make 
himself  ac(iuainted  with  its  ports,  cities,  and  pro- 
ductions, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  relations 
of  traffic.  He  would  then  seek  another  great 
island  called  Hohio,  of  which  the  natives  gave 
likewise  marvellous  accounts.  His  sojourn  in 
those  islands  would  depend  upon  the  quantities  of 
gold,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  objects  of 
Oriental  trade  which  he  should  find  there.  After 
this  he  would  proceed  to  the  main-land  of  Inilia, 
which  must  be  within  ten  days'  sail,  seek  the  city 
Qiiinsai,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  capitals  in  the  world  ;  he 
would  there  deliver  in  person  the  letters  of  the 
Casiilian  sovereigns  to  the  Grand  Khan,  and, 
when  he  received  his  reply,  return  triumphantly 
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to  Spain  with  this  doc^lment,  to  prove  that  he 
h.ad  accomplished  the  great  object  of  his  voyage.* 
Such  was  the  splendid  scheme  with  which  Colum- 
bus fed  his  imagination,  when  about  to  leave  the 
Bahamas  in  (juest  of  the  islam!  of  Cuba. 


CHAITKR  III. 
DISCOVKKV    ANIJ  COASTINO  OF   CUBA. 

['492.1 

For  several  days  the  departure  of  Columbus 
w.is  delayed  by  contrary  win<ls  and  calms,  attend- 
ed by  he.ivy  showers,  which  last  had  prevailed, 
more  or  less,  since  his  arriv.al  among  the  islands. 
It  was  the  season  of  the  autumn, il  rains,  which  in 
those  torrid  climates  succeed  the  parching  heats 
ol  summer,  commencing  about  the  decrease  of 
the  August  moon,  and  lasting  until  the  month  of 
November. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  October  24th,  he  set 
sail  from  the  island  of  Isabella,  but  was  ne.irly 
becalmeil  until  midday  ;  a  gentle  wind  then 
si)rang  up,  ;uid,  as  he  observes,  beg.in  to  blow 
most  amorously.  F.very  sail  was  s|)re.id,  and  he 
stood  toward  the  west-south-west,  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  told  the  land  of  Cuba  lay  from  Isa- 
bella. After  three  days'  navigation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  touched  at  a  grou|)  ol  se\i'n  or  eight 
small  islands,  which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena, 
supposed  to  be  the  i)resent  Mucaras  islands,  and 
having  crossed  the  uahania  bank  and  ch.innel,  he 
arrived,  on  the  morning  of  tht;  28th  of  October,  in 
sight  of  Cuba.  The  part  which  he  first  discov- 
ered is  supposed  to  be  the  coast  to  tlu;  west  of 
Nuevitas  del  Principe. 

As  he  .approached  this  noble  island,  he  was 
struck  with  its  magnitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
features  ;  its  high  antl  airy  mount. lins,  which  re- 
minded him  of  those  of  .Sicily  ;  its  fertile  valleys, 
.and  long  sweeping  jilains  watered  by  noble  riv- 
ers ;  its  stately  forests  ;  its  bold  promontories 
and  stretching  headl.mds,  which  melted  away  in- 
to the  remotest  distance.  He  anchored  in  a  l)eau- 
tiful  river,  of  transparent  clearness,  free  from 
rocks  and  shoals,  its  banks  overhung  with  trees. 
Here,  landing,  and  taking  ])ossession  o[  the  island, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana,  in  honor  of  I'rince 
Juan,  and  to  the  river  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes  ])ut  off 
from  the  shore,  but  fled  on  seeing  the  boat  ap- 
proach to  sound  the  river  for  .anchorage.  The 
admiral  visited  twocat)ins  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants. They  contained  but  a  few  nets  made 
of  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree,  hooks  .and  har|)i)ons 
of  bone,  and  some  other  fishing  imiileiiieiits,  and 
one  of  the  kind  of  dogs  he  h.id  met  with  on  the 
smaller  islands,  which  never  bark.  He  ordered 
that  nothing  should  be  taken  away  or  deranged. 

Returning  to  his  l)oat,  he  jiroceeded  for  some 
distance  up  the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  banks  were 
covered  with  high  and  wide-si)re,a(ling  trees  ; 
some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowers,  while  in  somt 
both  fruit  and  flower  were  mingled,  besjieaking  a 
perpetual  round  of  fertility  ;  among  them  were 
many  palms,  but  different  from  those  of  .Spain  and 
Africa  ;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these  the  natives 
thatched  their  c-;ibins. 

The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on 
the  beauty  of  the  country  were  warranted  by  the 
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kind  of  scenery  he  was  beholding.  There  is  a 
wonderful  splendor,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the 
vej;etaiion  of  those  (|uicl<  and  ardent  climates. 
The  verdure  of  the  proves  and  the  colors  of  the 
(lower.-)  and  blossoms  derive  a  vivitlness  from  the 
tiansp.irent  nurityof  the  air  and  the  deep  serenity 
ot  tlic  a/.ure  lieavens.  The  forests,  tot),  are  lull  of 
life,  sw.irminj;  with  birds  ot  brilliant  plumaj^e. 
I'aiiued  varieties  of  p.irrots  .ind  woodpeckers  cre- 
ate a  flitter  amid  the  verdure  of  the  grove,  and 
humniinjj-birils  rove  from  llower  to  flower,  re- 
sembliiijr,  as  h.is  well  been  saiil,  animated  parti- 
cles of  a  rainbow.  The  scarlet  llaminyoes,  too, 
seen  sometimes  through  an  opening  of  a  forest  in 
a  distant  s.iv.mn.i,  have  the  appearance  of  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  advanced 
scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  ot  ajiproaching 
danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beautiful  part  ot  ani- 
mated nature  the  various  tribes  of  insects  peo|)ling 
every  pi. uu,  and  displaying  t)rillia!H  coats  of  mail, 
which  s|)arkle  like  precious  gems.* 

Such  is  the  splendor  of  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  in  these  tropical  climates,  where  an 
ardent  sun  imparts  its  own  lustre  to  every  ol)ject, 
and  ([uickens  nature  into  exul)erant  fecundity.  The 
birds,  in  gen'jral,  are  not  remarkalile  for  their 
notes,  tor  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  feather- 
ed r.ice  sweetness  of  song  rarely  ;iccom|)anies 
brilliancy  of  plumage.  Columbus  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  various  kinds  which  sang 
sweetly  among  the  trees,  and  he  fre(|Uently  de- 
ceived himsell  in  fancying  that  he  he.ird  the  voice 
of  the  niglning.ile,  a  biril  unknown  in  these  coun- 
tries. He  w.is,  in  fact,  in  a  mood  to  see  every- 
thing through  a  favoring  medium.  His  heart 
was  lull  to  overllowing,  for  he  w;is  enioying  the 
fuliilment  ot  his  hopes,  and  the  hard-e.irned  but 
glorious  reward  of  his  toils  and  perils.  Every- 
thing round  him  was  beheld  with  the  enamored 
and  exulting  eye  of  a  discoverer,  where  triumph 
mingles  wiiii  admiration  ;  and  it  is  dithcult  to 
cuncL'ive  tiie  rapturous  state  of  his  feelings,  while 
thus  exploring  the  charms  of  a  virgin  world,  won 
by  his  enterprise  and  valor. 

From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
scenery,  and  from  his  evident  delight  in  rural 
sounds  antl  objects,  he  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely open  to  those  hapj)y  intluenees,  exercised 
over  some  spirits,  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of 
nature.  He  gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  arllessness  and  simi)licity  of  diction  of  a 
child.  When  spe.iking  of  some  lovely  scene 
among  the  gr;)ves,  or  along  the  tlov.ery  shores  of 
tliese  favored  islands,  he  says,  "  onj  could  live 
there  for  ever."  Cuba  broke  U|)on  hini  like  an 
clysium.  "  It  is  the  most  beautiful  island,"  he 
s.iys,  "  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of  excellent 
ports  and  profound  rivers."  The  climate  was 
more  temperate  here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the 
nights  being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  while  the  birds 
and  crickets  sang  all  night  long.  Indeed  there  is 
SL  beauty  in  a  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  tlie 
dark  blue  sky,  the  lambent  purity  of  the  stars,  and 
tlie  resplendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  that  s|)reads 
over  the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  groves  a 
charm  more  captivating  than  the  splendor  ot  the 
day. 

In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods  and  the  odor 
of  the  flowers  Columbus  fancied  he  perceived 
the  fragrance  of  oriental  spices  ;    and   along  the 


*  Tlie  ladies  of  Havana,  on  gala  occasions,  wear 
in  their  hair  numbers  of  those  Insects,  which  have  a 
brilliancy  equal  to  lubies,  sapphires,  or  diamonds. 


shores  he  found  shells  of  the  kind  of  oyster  which 
produces  pearls.  From  the  grass  growing  to  the 
very  etlge  of  the  water,  he  interred  the  ptuiceful- 
ness  ot  the  ocean  which  bathes  these  islands, 
never  lashing  the  shores  with  angry  surges.  Ever 
since  his  arrival  among  these  Antilles  he  had 
experienced  nothing  but  solt  and  gentle  weather, 
and  he  concluded  that  a  per|)etual  serenity  reign- 
ed over  these  happy  seas.  He  was  little  suspi- 
cious of  the  occasional  bursts  of  fury  to  which  they 
are  liable.  Charlevoix,  speaking  from  actual  ob- 
servation, remarks,  "  The  sea  ot  those  islands  is 
commonly  more  tranquil  than  oiirs  ;  but,  like  cer- 
tain peo|)le  who  are  excited  with  ditlicidty,  and 
whose  transports  ot  passion  are  as  violent  as  they 
are  rare,  so  when  the  sea  becomes  irritated,  it  is 
terrible.  It  bre.iks  all  bounds,  overllows  the  coun- 
try, sweeps  away  all  things  that  oppose  it,  and 
leaves  Irightful  ravages  behind,  to  mark  the  ex- 
tent of  its  inundations.  It  is  after  these  tempests, 
known  by  the  name  of  hurricanes,  that  the  shores 
are  covered  with  marine  shells,  which  greatly  sur- 
pass in  lustre  and  beauty  those  of  the  Euro])ean 
seas."*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  liowever,  that  tlie 
hurricanes,  which  almost  annually  devastate  the 
liahamas,  and  other  islands  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Cid)a,  have  been  seldom  known  to  extentl 
their  intluenceto  this  favored  land.  It  woulil  seem 
as  if  the  very  elements  were  charmed  into  gentle- 
ness as  they  ap|)roached  it. 

In  a  kind  of  riot  of  the  imagination,  Columbus 
linds  at  every  step  something  to  corroborate  the 
information  he  had  recei\etl,  or  fancied  he  had 
receiveil,  from  the  natives.  He  had  conclusive 
proofs,  as  he  thought,  that  Cuba  possessed  mines 
ot  gold,  and  groves  of  spices,  and  that  its  shores 
abouniled  with  pearls.  He  no  hniger  doubted 
that  it  w;is  the  island  of  Cipango,  and  weighing 
anchor,  coasted  ;»long  westw.ird,  in  which  direc- 
tion, according  to  the  signs  of  his  interpreters,  the 
magnilicent  city  of  its  king  was  silu.ited.  In  the 
course  ot  his  voyage  he  landed  occasionally,  and 
visited  several  villages  ;  particularly  one  on  the 
banks  of  a  l.irge  river,  to  wldch  he  gave  the  name 
of  Rio  de  Ins  .M;ires,+  The  houses  were  neatly 
built  of  branches  ot  palm-trees  in  the  shape  of  pa- 
vilions ;  not  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  but  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  among  the  groves,  and  un- 
der the  shatle  of  broad  spreading  trees,  like  tents 
in  a  camp  ;  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  of  the 
.Spanish  settlements,  and  in  the  villages  in  thic 
interior  of  Cuba.  The  inhabitants  tied  to  the 
mountains,  or  hid  themselves  in  tlie  woods.  Co- 
lumbus carefully  noted  the  architecture  and  fur- 
niture ot  their  (Iwellings.  The  houses  were  bet- 
ter built  than  those  he  had  hitherto  seen,  and 
were  kept  extremely  clean.  He  found  in  them 
rude  statues,  and  wooden  masks,  rarved  with 
considerable  ingenuity.  All  these  were  indica- 
tions of  more  art  and  civilization  than  he  had  ob- 
served in  the  smaller  is'.inds,  and  he  su]iposed 
they  would  go  on  increasing  as  he  a])pro.iched 
terra  tirma.  Finding  in  .ill  the  cabins  im[)lc- 
ments  for  fishing,  he  concluded  that  these  coasts 
were  inhabited  merely  by  fishermen,  who  carried 
their  tishto  the  cities  in  the  interior.  He  thought 
also  he  had  found  the  skulls  of  cows,  which  proved 
that  there  were  cattle  in  the  island  ;  though  these 
;\xe  supposed  to  have  been  skulls  of  the  manati  or 
sea-calf  found  on  this  coast. 

After  standing  to  the  north-west  for  some  dis- 


Hist.  St.   Domingo,  lib.   i. 
Now  called  Savannah  la  Mer. 


*  Charlevoix, 
Paris,  1730. 
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tance,  Columbus  came  in  slight  of  a  crreat  heail- 
liuul,  to  which,  from  the  ^froves  with  wliirh  it  \vas 
covcrt'd,  hi<  ){avf  the  itanie  of  the  Ca|)e  of  i'aims, 
and  which  ti)rnis  the  eastern  entrance  to  what  is 
now  l^iiown  as  I.ajjuna  de  Moron.  Here  three  In- 
dians, natives  ot  the  Island  of  (iuanahani,  who 
were  on  tioard  ol  the  I'inta,  inlornu'd  the  com- 
nianikr,  M.irtin  Alon/o  I'in/on,  that  behind  the 
cape  tliiTc  was  a  river,  whence  it  was  but  four 
days'  journey  to  Cuhanacan,  a  |)lacc  abounding' 
in  >{oUI.  I!y  this  thuy  designated  a  province  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  ot  Cuba  ;  tiucan,  in  their  lan- 
i;ua|;e,  signityinj,'  the  midst.  !'in/on,  however, 
had  stuilied  intently  the  mapof  Toscanelli,  and  had 
in\hil)ecl  from  Columbus  all  his  ideas  resljiectinj; 
the  coast  of  Asia.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  Indians  were  talking  ot  Cublai  Khan,  the  Tar- 
tar sovereij^n,  and  of  certain  parts  of  his  dominions 
described  by  Marco  Polo.*  lie  understood  from 
them  th.it  Cuba  was  not  an  island,  but  terra 
firma,  extendiiijf  a  vast  distance  to  the  north,  and 
that  the  king  who  reijjned  in  this  vicinity  was  at 
war  with  the  dre.it  Khan. 

This  tissue  of  errors  and  misconceptions  he 
immediately  communicated  to  Columbus.  It  put 
an  end  to  tlie  delusion  in  w  hich  the  admiral  had 
liitherto  indul),'e(l,  that  this  was  the  island  of 
Cipanyo  ;  but  it  substituted  another  no  less  agree- 
able. f^e  concluded  that  he  must  have  reached 
the  main-land  ot  Asia,  or  as  lie  termed  it,  India, 
and  if  so,  he  could  not  beany  f,aeat  distance  from 
Mangi  and  Cathay,  the  ultimate  destination  ot  his 
voyaye.  The  |)rmce  in  tpieslion,  who  reigned 
over  this  neighboring  country,  must  l)c  some 
oriental  potentate  of  consetpience  ;  he  resolved, 
therefore,  to  seek  the  river  beyond  the  Cape  ot 
Palms,  and  dispatch  a  present  to  the  monarch, 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  Caslilian  sovereigns  ;  and  after  visiting  his 
dominions  he  would  |)roceed  to  the  capital  of  Ca- 
thay, the  residence  of  the  Cirand  Khan. 

Lvery  attempt  to  reach  the  river  in  (jueslion, 
however,  proved  ineffectual.  Cape  stretched  be- 
yond cape  ;  there  was  no  good  anchorage  ;  the 
wind  became  contrary,  and  the  anpear.mce  of  the 
heavens  threatening  rough  weatner,  he  put  back 
to  the  Rio  de  los  Mares. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  at  sunrise,  he  sent  the 
boats  on  shore  to  visit  several  houses,  but  the 
inhabit.ants  tied  to  the  woods.  He  supposed  that 
they  must  mistake  his  armament  for  one  of  the 
scouring  expeditions  sent  f)y  the  Grand  Khan  to 
make  prisoners  and  slaves.  He  sent  the  boat  on 
shore  again  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  Indian  inter- 
preter, who  was  instructed  to  assure  the  people  of 
the  peaceable  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  no  connection  with 
the  Cirand  Khan.  After  the  Indian  had  proclaimed 
this  from  the  boat  to  the  savages  upon  the  beach, 
part  of  it,  no  doubt,  to  their  great  perplexity,  he 
thresv  himself  into  the  water  and  swam  to  shore. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  and  succee<i- 
ed  so  effectually  in  calming  their  fears,  that  before 
evening  there  were  more  than  sixteen  canoes 
about  the  ships,  bringing  cotton  yarn  and  other 
simple  articles  of  traffic.  Columbus  forbade  all 
trading  for  anything  but  gold,  that  the  natives 
might  be  tempted  to  produce  the  real  riches  of 
their  country.  They  had  none  to  offer  ;  all  were 
destitute  of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  ex- 
cepting one,  who  wore  in  his  nose  a  piece  of 
wrought  silver.  Columbus  understood  this  man  to 
say  that  the  king  lived  about  the  distance  of  four 


days'  journey  in  the  interior ;  that  many  me* 
sengers  liad  been  dispatched  to  give  liim  tidings 
ot  tite  arrival  ot  the  strangers  upon  the  coast ; 
and  that  in  less  than  three  (hiys'  time  messengers 
might  be  expected  from  him  in  return,  and  many 
merchants  from  the  interior,  to  trade  with  the 
ships.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  ingeniously 
the  imagination  of  Columbus  deceived  him  at 
every  step,  ;ind  how  he  wove  everything  into  a 
uniform  web  of  false  conclusions.  I'oring  over 
the  map  of  Toscanelli,  referring  to  the  reckonings 
of  his  voyage,  and  musinjf  on  the  misinter|)reted 
words  of  the  Indians,  he  imagined  that  he  must 
be  on  the  borders  of  Cathay,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  drand  Khan. 
Anxious  to  arrive  there,  and  to  dcl.iy  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  territories  of  an  inferior  prince,  he 
determined  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
sengers .md  merchants,  but  to  dispatch  two  en- 
voys to  seek  the  neighboring  monarch  at  Ids  resi- 
dence. 

For  this  mission  he  chose  two  Spaniards,  Rod- 
rigo  de  Jerez  and  Luis  de  Torres  ;  the  latter  a 
converted  Jew,  who  knew  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic, 
and  even  something  of  Arabic,  one  or  other  of 
which  Columbus  supposed  might  be  known  to  this 
oriental  prince.  i\vo  Indi.ins  were  sent  with 
them  as  guides,  one  a  native  of  Ciuanahani,  and 
the  other  an  inhabitant  of  the  hamlet  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  ambassadors  were  turnished 
with  strings  of  beads  and  other  trinkets  for  trav- 
elling expenses.  Instructions  were  given  them  to 
inform  tne  king  that  Columl)Us  had  been  .sent  by 
the  Castili.m  sovereigns,  a  bearer  of  letters  and  a 
l)resent,  which  he  was  to  <leliver  personally,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  |)owers.  They  were  likewise 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  about  the  situa- 
tion and  distances  of  certain  provinces,  ports,  and 
rivers,  which  the  admiral  specified  by  name  trom 
the  descriptions  which  he  had  of  the  coast  of 
Asia.  They  were  moreover  pr(>\  i<le(l  with  speci- 
mens of  spices  anil  drugs,  for  the  put  pose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  articles  of  the  kind 
abounded  in  the  country.  With  these  provisions 
an<l  instructions  the  ambassadors  departed,  six 
days  being  allowed  them  to  go  and  return.  Many, 
at  the  present  day,  will  smile  at  this  embassy  to  a 
naked  savage  chieftain  in  the  intirior  of  Cuiia,  in 
mistake  for  an  Asiatic  monanh  ;  but  such  was 
the  singular  nature  of  this  voyage,  a  continual 
series  ot  golden  dreams,  and  all  interpreted  by 
the  deluding  volume  of  Marco  f'olo. 


*  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  44,  MS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FURTHER  COASTING  OF  CUBA. 

Whilk  awaiting  the  return  of  his  ambassadors, 
the  admiral  ordered  the  ships  to  be  careened 
and  repaired,  and  employed  himself  in  collecting 
information  concerning  the  country.  On  the  day 
after  their  departure,  he  ascended  the  river  in 
boats  for  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  until  he 
came  to  fresh  water.  Here  landing,  he  climbed 
a  hill  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior.  His  view, 
however,  was  shut  in  by  thick  and  lofty  forests, 
of  wild  but  beautiful  luxuriance.  Among  the 
trees  were  some  which  he  considered  linaloes  ; 
many  were  odoriferous,  and  he  doubted  not  i)os- 
sessed  valuable  aromatic  qualities.  There  was  a 
general  eagerness  among  the  voyagers  to  firid  the 
precious  articles  of  commerce  which  grov^  in  the 
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liivornd  climcfl  of  the  East,  and  IhtMr  ima|j;ination9 
were  coiilimially  tlt'ccived  by  then  ht»|)cs. 

For  two  «)r  three  days  the  admiral  was  excited 
liy  reports  ot  cinnamon-trees,  and  nutmegs,  and 
rhul)arl)  ;  liut  on  eNamination  they  ail  proved  fal- 
iiu.'ious.  He  sliowed  the  natives  s|i('(  iniens  of 
those  and  various  other  spiresand  dru^s,  and  un- 
derstood from  tliem  that  those  articles  ahoutuled 
to  the  south-east,  He  showed  them  ^old  and 
pe.irls  also,  and  several  old  Indians  spoke  of  a 
country  where  the  natives  wore  ornaments  of 
tliiin  round  their  necks,  arms,  and  ankles.  They 
repeatedly  mentioned  the  word  llohio,  which  Co- 
lumbus supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  place  in 
(juestion,  and  that  it  was  some  rich  district  or 
island.  They  minjjied,  however,  graH  extrava- 
j,Mnces  with  their  imjiertei  t  accounts,  describing; 
niUions  at  a  distance  who  had  but  one  I'y  ;  others 
who  had  the  lieads  of  iIoks,  anci  who  were  canni- 
bals—cultinjf  the  throats  of  their  prisoners  and 
sucking  their  blood.* 

All  these  reports  of  K"'d,  and  pearls,  and 
spices,  many  of  which  were  orobably  fabrications 
to  please  the  admir.d,  tendecl  to  keep  un  the  per- 
suasion that  he  was  anion^  {hv.  valualilc  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  l'!ast.  On  mal>in^  a  hre  to  heat 
the  tar  for  careenin^j  the  shijis,  the  seamen  found 
that  the  wood  they  burnt  sent  forth  :i  powerful 
odor,  and,  on  examinin)r  it,  decli;red  that  it  was 
mastic.  The  wood  abounded  in  ti.e  neijjhborin); 
(orests,  insomuch  that  Columbus  Haltered  hiinsell 
a  thousand  (piintals  ot  this  precious  ,v;um  mij^ht 
be  collected  every  year,  and  a  more  abundant 
supply  procured  than  that  furnished  by  Ikios  and 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  tlu  course 
ot  their  researches  in  the  vegetable  kinj;(iom,  in 
(luest  of  tile  luxuries  of  commerce,  they  met  with 
ti)e  potato,  a  humble  root,  little  valued  a*  tlio 
time,  but  a  more  precious  acquisition  to  man  than 
all  the  spices  of  the  Kast. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  two  ambassadors 
returned,  and  every  one  crowded  to  hear  tidinj^s 
of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  of  the  prince  to 
whose  capital  they  had  been  sent.  After  pe.ie- 
tratin^  twelve  leagues,  they  had  come  to  a  villajf". 
of  fifty  houses,  built  similarly  to  those  of  the  coast, 
but  larger  ;  the  whole  village  containing  at  least 
a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  natives  received 
them  w  ith  great  solemnity,  conducted  them  to  the 
best  house,  and  |)lace(l  them  in  what  appeared  to 
be  intended  for  chairs  of  slate,  being  wrought  out 
of  single  i)ieces  of  wood,  into  the  forms  of  tuiadru- 
peds.  Tney  then  offered  them  fruits  .iril  vege- 
tables. Having  comolied  with  the  laws  of  savage 
courtesy  and  hospitality,  they  seated  themselves 
on  the  ground  around  their  visitors,  and  waiteil 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  communicate. 

The  Israelite,  Luis  de  Torres,  found  his  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  of  no  avail,  and  the 
Lucayen  interpreter  had  to  be  the  orator.  He 
made  a  regular  speech,  after  the  Indian  manner, 
jn  which  he  extolled  the  power,  the  wealth,  tli' 
wuniticence  of  the  white  men.  When  hi;  hjl 
tinlshed  the  Indians  crowded  round  these  •.  -m- 
(lerful  beings,  whom,  as  usual,  thf;'  c  .usiacred 
more  than  human.  S' me  touch  •  1  viiem,  exam- 
ining their  skin  and  raimen!,  others  kissed  their 
hands  and  feet,  :n  Uiki.:^  of  submission  or  adora- 
tion. In  ;'  little  while  the  men  withdrew,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  women,  and  the  same  cer- 
emonies were  repeated.  Soine  of  the  women  had 
u  slight  covering  of  netted  cotton  round  the  mid- 
dle, but  in  general  both  sexes  were  entirely  naked. 

•  Primer  Viage  dc  Colon.     Navarrete,  Ixxi.  p.  48. 


There  seemed  to  be  ranks  an<l  orrlers  of  society 
among  them,  and  a  chieftain  of  some  authority  ; 
whereas  among  all  the  n.ttives  they  had  previously 
n\et  with  a  comjilete  ecpiality  seemed  to  prcv.iil. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  gold  or  other  pre- 
cious articles,  and  when  they  sliowed  sijecimens 
of  cinnamon,  pi-pner,  and  other  spices,  tlu'  iiihab- 
itnnts  told  them  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  that 
neighborhood,  but  f.ir  off  to  the  south-west. 

The  envovs  determined,  iherelore,  to  return  to 
the  ships.  The  natives  would  lain  luive  induced 
them  to  remain  for  several  days  ;  but  seeing  them 
bent  on  departing,  a  great  number  were  anxious  to 
accompany  them,  im.iginiiig  they  were  about  to 
return  to  the  skies.  They  took  with  them,  how- 
ever, only  one  (d  the  principal  men,  with  his  son, 
who  were  atteiuled  by  a  domestic. 

On  their  way  back,  they  for  the  first  time  wit- 
nessed the  use  of  a  weed,  which  the  ingenious 
caprice  of  man  has  since  converted  into  an  uni- 
versal luxury,  in  detiance  of  the  opposition  (d  the 
'  enses.  They  beheld  several  of  the  natives  go- 
ing about  with  tirebrands  in  their  hands,  and  cer- 
tain dried  herbs  which  they  rolled  p  in  ;»  leaf, 
and  lighting  one  end,  p'lt  tlu:  other  in  their  mouths, 
and  continue  1  e'  halinj'  ird  puthnj  out  tin-  smoke. 
A  roll  ot  t..is  k'.nd  t'  ■.;>  i  lilL-d  a  tobacco,  a 
name  ^i'lce  'i  nsfe'iv."  to  t|vj  pi  mt  of  which  the 
lolls  wvre  iiii.';  Tlic  bi);it'i  irds,  althi  i.gli  i>rc- 
pare'I  :o  meet  with  wrMuiv/i,  were  struck  with  as- 
tonishment ac  ".his  liliv.jidar  and  apparently  nau- 
seous indu!i,'ein.'e.'' 

On  tliei  ri'urn  to  the  ships  thev  f;uVi.  f:'.vor- 
ahlo  ace,:  'nts  ot  ',!k-  i  ;;auty  iii'l  f<iii'ity  ot  the 
country.  They  Is-id  ine,  ..ith  n  Oiy  liiiiriicw  of 
four  or  Tlve  liO-'-^es,  well  pe'-nj-d,  ei.ibi)Wcie<! 
ail'.'' ig  l-'irs,  '.ulen  vith  i;id  cow  ;  ti  nits  of  t(  ii' j)t- 
iiig  hue  and  ;li  i'^'htt'il  d.vVi'r,  Arcu'id  i''eni  neve 
licld-i,  iMstivated  \vi,  1  the'  ai^i  ov  xw(-:et ''i',  jie/ 
(Vtatoi  r.,  niai/e  •<•  n:  li.in  cor.i,  a  spcrii..-'  -A  ;upin 
cr  jjulse,  .''n<l  \u-  ,1,  wher;:ol  'iity  :r.u;'.  ili  i:r  ca  .- 
s;iva  I'lead.  'iiK-.-u;,  wna  '.lie  U'K}'<,^  (.1  ilie  groves, 
formed  'heir  prin<  ip.il  foirl.  T  ler*-  wetc  v,>l.I 
quan'.ities  <■{  c.i'on,  •  .'in:j  juft  sown,  S('nie  in  tu!\ 
growth.  There  v  a'-  great  sure  of  it  a'/)  in  tli.iii' 
houses,  soiiu;  vvrinigivt  into  /arii,  or  uit'^  ncs,  of 
which  thev  made  t'.eir  h '.n;n"i<vrs.  They  had 
seen  nia"y  bii-ii;;  ol  rare  |  'nniage,  but  ur.'.ti  .  vn 
species;  naov  ducks  ;  jt.'veial  small  p.utridjj-.'s  ; 
and  they  IicpnI  '.'e  'M  oj.  01  a  bird  '.vlicii  they  had 
mistaken,  for  ine  nif^l:t'nj4.iii:.  All  that  thty  .lad 
seen,  however,  betokent.'i  u  piiviiuvi.  ;>nd  simple 
state  of  society.  The  \\\>v\-r  w'th  w.iich  tiiey 
had  been  regarded  showed  clearl)  that  <.he  people 
were  strangers  to  civilized  mat  ,  .or  couU'  :hey 
hear  of  any  inland  i 'ty  superiuf  (o  die  one  they 
ii;id  visited. 

Thi'  roort  ol  thi;  envoys  put  an  end  to  many 
splendid  iiin,  i  -s  rf  Colund  us,  about  the  bariiaric 
princt"  and  !iii  capiuil  He  was  cruising,  how- 
ever, in  a  region  iu  i.-iichantment,  in  which  pleas- 

*  Primer  Viage  de  Colon.    Navarrete,  torn.  I.  p.  51. 

"  Hailaron  per  el  camino  mucha  gcnie  que  airave- 
saban  a  sus  pueblos  mugeres  y  hombres  :  siempre  loii 
hombres  con  un  tison  en  las  manos  y  ciertcs  yerbas 
para  toniar  sus  sahumcrios,  que  son  unas  yerbas  secas 
metidas  en  una  cierta  hoja  seca  tambien  &  manera  de 
inosquete  hecho  de  papel  dc  los  que  hacon  los 
muchachos  la  I^ascua  del  Kspiritu  Santo,  y  encondido 
per  una  parte  de  ei,  por  la  otra  chupan  o  sorbant  6 
reciben  con  el  resuello  por  adentro  aquel  humo  ;  con 
el  qual  se  adormecen  las  carnes  y  cuasi  emborracho, 
y  asi  diz  cpie  no  sieuten  el  caasancio.  Estos  mosque- 
tos,  6  como  los  llam&remas,  llamen  ellos  tabacos."-' 
Las  Casas,  Hist.  Gen.  Ind.  lib.  i,  cap.  46. 
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ing  chimeras  started  up  at  everjr  step,  exercising 
by  turns  a  power  over  liis  iniaKination.  During 
the  al)senoc  of  the  emissaries,  tlie  Indians  had  in- 
formed him,  i)y  signs,  of  a  place  to  the  eastward, 
where  the  people  collected  gold  along  the  river 
hanks  hy  torchlight,  and  afterward  wrought  it 
into  hars  with  hammers.  In  speaking  of  this 
place  they  again  used  the  words  Haheque  and  Ho- 
liio,  which  he,  as  usual,  sup|)osed  to  be  the  proper 
names  of  islands  or  countries.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  these  words  has  been  variously  explained. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  applied  by  the  Indians  to 
the  coast  ot  terra  lirnia,  called  also  by  them  Cari- 
taba.*  It  is  also  said  t'^at  IJohio  means  a  house, 
and  was  often  used  by  the  Indians  to  signify  the 
populousness  of  an  isand.  Hence  it  was  frequent- 
ly applied  to  Hispaniola,  as  well  as  the  more  gen- 
eral name  of  Hayti,  which  means  high  land,  and 
occasionally  Qu'^'l^'^y'''  ('•''•  '•'^*^  wliole),  on  ac- 
count of  its  extent. 

The  misapj)rehension  of  these,  and  other  words, 
was  a  source  of  jierpetual  error  to  Columbus, 
Sometimes  he  sujiposed  llabeque  and  Hohio  to 
signify  the  same  islands  ;  sometimes  to  be  differ- 
ent places  or  islands  ;  and  (jiiistpieya  he  sup- 
posed to  mean  Ouisai  or  Ouinsai  (/.<■.  the  celes- 
tial city)  mentioned  by  Marco  I'olo. 

His  great  object  was  to  arrive  at  some  opulent 
and  civiii/.efl  country  of  the  I'ast,  with  which 
he  might  establish  commercial  relations,  and 
whence  he  miglit  carry  home  a  cpiantity  of  ori- 
ental merciiandise  as  a  rich  tro[)hy  of  his  discov- 
ery. The  si'ason  was  adv.mcing  ;  the  cool  nights 
gave  hints  of  :ipproachiiig  winter  ;  he  resolved, 
theretore,  not  to  proceed  farther  to  the  north,  nor 
to  linger  about  uncivilized  places,  which,  at  pres- 
ent, he  ha'l  not  the  means  of  colonizing,  but  to 
return  to  the  east-south-east,  inquest  of  IJabeque, 
which  he  trusted  might  prove  some  rich  and  civ- 
ilized island  on  llie  coast  of  Asia. 

Iletore  leaving  the  river,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  ot  Kio  de  .Marcs,  he  took  several  of  the 
natives  to  carry  with  him  to  S|)ain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  the  l.iiiguage,  that,  in  fu- 
ture voyages,  tlicy  might  serve  as  interpreters. 
He  took  them  ot  both  sexfs,  having  learnetl  from 
the  I'ortuguese  (liscovert;rs  that  tiie  men  were 
always  more  contented  on  the  voyage,  and  service- 
able on  their  return,  when  accompanied  by  fe- 
males. With  the  relii;i(Uis  feeling  of  the  day,  he 
anticipated  gre.it  triumphs  to  the  faith  and  glory 
to  the  crown,  from  the  conversion  oi  these  savage 
nations,  through  the  means  of  the  natives  thus 
instructed.  He  imagined  that  the  Indians  had 
no  system  of  religion,  but  a  dis|)osition  to  receive 
its  imjjressioiis  ;  as  they  regarded  with  great  rev- 
erence and  attention  tne  religions  ceremonies  of 
the  Spaniards,  soon  repeating  by  rote  any  prayer 
tanglit  them,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  the  most  edifying  devotion.  They  had  an 
idea  of  a  future  state,  but  limit('d  and  confused. 
"They  confess  the  soul  to  i)e  immortal,"  says 
I'eter  Martyr,  "  and  h.iving  put  off  the  bodily 
clothing,  they  imagine  it  goes  forth  to  the  woods 
and  the  mountains,  antl  that  it  liveth  there  per- 
petually in  ctves  ;  nor  ilo  they  exempt  it  from 
eating  and  drinking,  but  that  it  should  be  fed 
there.  The  answering  voices  he;irtl  from  caves 
and  hollows,  which  the  Lalines  call  echoes,  they 
suppose  to  be  the  souls  of  the  departed,  wander- 
ing ihiough  those  places."  f 

*  Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  cap.  3. 
t  P.  Miirtyr,  dccad.  viii.  cap.  9  ;  M.   Lock's  trans- 
lation, I6l3, 


From  the  natural  tendency  to  devotion  which 
Columbus  thought  he  discovered  among  them, 
from  their  gentle  natures,  and  their  ignorance  ot 
all  warlike  arts,  he  pronounces  it  an  easy  matter 
to  make  them  devout  members  of  the  church  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  crown.  He  concludes  his 
speculations  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  colonization  of  these  parts  by  antici- 
pating a  great  trade  for  gold,  which  must  abound 
Ml  the  interior  ;  for  pearls  and  precious  stones,  ot 
which,  though  he  had  seen  none,  he  had  received 
frequent  accounts  ;  tor  guins  and  snices,  of  which 
he  thought  he  had  found  indubitable  traces  ;  and 
for  the  cotton,  which  grew  wild  in  vast  (|uantities. 
Many  of  these  articles,  he  observes,  would  proba- 
bly hnd  a  nearer  market  than  Spain,  in  the  ports 
and  cities  of  the  (ireat  Khan,  at  which  he  had  no 
doubt  of  soon  arriving.* 


CHAFTKR  V. 

SEARCH    AI'TKR    THK  .SUPi'O.SKD    ISLAND    OF    BA- 
HKQUE— IJESKRTION    OK  THE  PINTA. 

[1492.] 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  Columbus  turned  his 
course  to  the  east-south-east,  to  follow  back  the 
direction  of  the  coast.  This  may  be  considered 
another  critical  change  in  his  voyage,  which  had 
a  great  effect  upon  his  subsequent  discoveries. 
He  had  proceeded  far  within  what  is  called  the 
old  channel,  between  Cuba  and  the  Hahamas.  In 
two  or  three  days  more  he  would  have  discovered 
his  mistake  in  supjwsing  Cuba  a  part  of  terra 
tirma  ;  an  error  in  which  lie  continued  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  might  have  had  intimation  also 
ot  the  vicinity  of  the  continent,  and  have  stood 
for  the  coast  of  Florida,  or  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  gulf  stream,  or,  continuing  along 
Cuba  where  it  bends  to  the  south-west,  miglit  have 
struck  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Yucatan,  ami 
have  realized  his  most  s.inguine  .anticipations  in 
becoming  the  discoverer  of  Slexico.  It  was  sulli 
cient  glory  for  Columbus,  however,  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  world.  Its  more  golden  regions 
were  reserved  to  give  sjilendor  to  succeeding  en- 
terprises. 

He  now  ran  along  the  coast  tor  two  or  three 
days  without  stopping  to  explore  it,  as  no  popu- 
lous towns  or  cities  were  to  be  seen.  Passing  by 
a  great  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ot  Cape 
Cuba,  he  struck  eastwaril  in  search  of  Habecpie, 
but  on  the  14th  a  head  wind  and  boisterous  sea 
obliged  him  to])ut  back  and  anchor  in  a  deep  and 
secure  harbor,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pu- 
erto del  Principe.  Here  he  erected  a  cross  on  a 
neighboring  tieight,  in  token  01  iiossession.  A 
few  days  were  passed  in  exjjloring  with  his  boats 
an  arciiiiielago  of  small  but  beautiful  islands  in 
the  vicinity,  since  known  as  Kl  jardin  del  Rry, 
or  the  king's  garden.  The  gulf,  studded  with 
these  islands,  he  named  the  sea  of  Nuestra  Se- 
fiora  ;  in  modern  days  it  has  been  a  lurking-place 
for  pirates,  who  have  found  secure  shelter  and  con- 
cealment among  the  channels  and  solitary  harbors 
of  this  arcliijielago.  TJiese  islands  were  covered 
with  noble  trees,  among  which  the  Spaniards 
thought  they  discovered  mastic  and  aloes. 

On  the  iglh  Columbus  again  put  to  sea,  and  for 
two  days  made  ineffectual  attempts,  against  head 
winds,  to   reach  an   island  directly  east,   about 


*  Primer  Viage  dc  Colon.     Navarrele,  torn.  I. 
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sixty  miles  distant,  which  he  supposed  to  lie  Ba- 
l)e(iiie.  The  wind  continuing  ol)stinately  adverse 
aiul  tlie  sea  rough,  he  put  his  shiji  about  toward 
evening  of  tiie  20th,  making  signals  for  the  other 
vessi-ls  .u  follow  him.  His  signals  were  unattend- 
ed to  l)y  the  I'inta,  which  was  considerably  to  the 
eastward.  Columbus  repealed  the  signals,  but 
they  were  still  unattended  to.  Night  coming  on, 
he  shortened  sail  and  hoisted  signal  lights  to  the 
masthead,  thinking  Pinzon  would  yet  join  him, 
which  he  coukl  easily  do,  having  the  wind  astern  ; 
l)ut  when  the  morning  dawned  the  Pinta  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.* 

Columbus  was  disquieted  l)y  this  circumstance, 
riii/.on  was  a  veteran  navigator,  accustomed  to 
hold  a  high  rank  among  his  nautical  associates. 
The  squadron  had  in  a  great  measure  been 
manned  and  fitted  out  through  his  inlluence  and 
exertions  ;  he  could  ill  brook  subordination  there- 
fore to  Columbus,  whom  he  perhaps  did  not  con- 
sider his  superior  in  skill  and  knowledge,  and  who 
had  been  benefitted  by  his  purse.  Several  mis- 
understandings and  disputes  had  accordingly  oc- 
curre.l  between  them  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
and  when  Columbus  saw  Pinzon  thus  parting 
coinpaiiy,  without  any  appointed  rend'f/vous,  he 
suspected  either  that  he  intended  to  like  upon 
himself  a  sejiarate  command  and  prosecute  the 
enterprise  in  his  own  name,  or  h.isten  back 
to  Spain  and  bear  off  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery. To  attempt  to  seek  him,  liowever,  was 
fruitless  :  he  nas  far  out  of  sight  ;  his  vessel 
was  a  superior  sailer,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  cou-se  he  had  sii't-red.  Colum- 
bus stootl  back,  tierefore,  for  Cuba,  to  finish 
the  exploring  of  its  oast  ;  but  he  no  longer  ])os- 
sLSsed  his  usual  scenity  of  mind  and  unity  of 
purpose,  and  was  end)arrassed  in  the  prosecution 
ol  his  discoveries  by  doubts  of  the  designs  of 
I'iii/.on. 

On  the  24th  of  November  he  regained  Point 
Cuba,  and  anchored  in  a  fine  harbor  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  ol  St.  Catherine.  It  was  bordered  by  rich 
meadows  ;  the  neighboring  mountains  were  well 
woo;le(l,  having  pines  tall  enough  to  make  masts 
for  the  finest  shi|)s,  and  noble  oaks.  In  the 
bed  of  the  river  were  found  stones  veined  with 
gold. 

Columbus  continued  for  several  days  coasting 
the  residue  of  Cuba,  extolling  the  magnificence, 
freshness,  and  verdure  of  the  scenery,  the  purity 
ol  the  rivers,  and  the  number  and  cominodious- 
lU'ss  of  the  harbors.  Sjieaking  in  his  letters  to 
tile  sovereigns  of  one  place,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Puerto  Santo,  he  says,  in  his  artless  but 
enthusiastic  language,  "  Tiie  amenity  of  this 
river,  and  the  clearness  ol  the  water,  through 
which  the  sand  at  the  bottom  niay  be  seen  ;  the 
multitude  of  p.dm-treesof  various  forms,  the  h  gh- 
fst  and  most  beautiful  that  I  have  met  witli,  and 
an  intinity  of  (Uher  great  and  green  trees;  the 
birds  in  rich  plumage  and  tht  verdure  of  the 
fields,  render  this  country,  most  serene  jn-inces, 
of  such  marvellous  beauty,  that  it  surpassi's  all 
others  in  charms  and  graces,  as  the  day  doth  the 
night  in  lustre.  For  which  reason  I  otteii  say  to 
my  people,  that,  much  as  I  eiu'.eavor  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  it  to  your  majesties,  my 
tongue  cannot  express  the  whole  truth,  nor  my 
pen  describe  it  ;  and  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed 

*  Las  Casus,  Hist.  Ind.,  torn.  I.  cap.  27.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  39.  Journal  of  Columbus.  Navar- 
rete,  torn,  i. 


at  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty,  that  I  have  not 
known  how  to  relate  it."* 

The  transparency  of  the  water,  which  Colum- 
bus attributed  to  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  is  the 
ijroperty  of  the  ocean  in  these  laiiluiles.  So  clear 
IS  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  these 
islands,  that  in  still  weather  tlie  bottom  may  be 
seen,  as  in  a  crystal  fountain  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants dive  down  four  or  five  fathoms  in  search  of 
conchs,  and  other  shell-fish,  which  are  visible 
from  the  surface.  The  delicate  air  and  pure 
waters  of  these  islands  are  among  their  greatest 
charms. 

As  a  proof  of  the  gigantic  vegetation,  Colum- 
bus mentions  the  enormous  si/.e  of  the  canoes 
formed  from  single  trunks  of  trees.  One  that  he 
saw  was  capable  of  containing  one  iiundred  and 
fifty  persons.  Among  other  articles  found  in  the 
Indian  dwellings  was  a  cake  of  wax,  which  he 
took  to  present  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  "  for 
where  there  is  wax,"  said  he,  "  there  must  be  a. 
thousand  other  good  things."!  It  is  since  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  Yucatan,  as  the 
mhabitants  of  Cuba  were  ?iot  accustomed  to 
gather  wax.  J 

On  the  5th  of  December  he  reached  the  eastern 
end  of  Cuba,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia  ;  he  gave  it,  therefore,  the 
name  of  Aljiha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  He  was  now  greatly  perplexed  what 
course  to  take.  If  he  kept  along  the  coast  as  it 
bent  to  the  south-west,  it  might  bring  him  to  the 
more  civilized  and  opulent  parts  of  India  ;  but  if 
he  took  this  course,  lie  must  abandon  all  hone  of 
finding  the  isl.md  of  Babeque,  which  the  Indians 
now  said  lay  to  the  north-east,  and  of  which  they 
still  continued  to  give  the  most  marvellous  ac- 
counts. It  was  a  state  of  embarrassment  char- 
acteristic of  this  extraordinary    voyage,  to    have 


'■'■>■    voy, 
thus  SI 


a  new  and  unknown  world  thus  spread  out  to 
the  ch  lice  of  the  ex|)iorer,  where  wonders  and 
beauties  invited  him  on  every  side  ;  but  where, 
whichever  way  he  turned,  he  might  leave  the  true 
region  of  profit  and  delight  behind. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

DISCOVERY   OF    HIHPANIOLA. 

[1492.] 

While  Columbus  was  steering  at  large  beyond 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba,  undetermined  what 
course  to  take,  he  descried  land  to  the  south-east, 
gradually  increasing  upon  the  view  ;  its  high 
mountains  towering  above  the  clear  horizon,  and 
giving  evi<lence  of  an  island  of  great  extent.  The 
Indians,  on  beholding  it,  exclaimed  Bohio,  the 
name  by  which  Columbus  understood  them  to 
designate  some  country  which  abounded  in  gold. 
When  they  saw  iiim  standing  in  that  direction, 
they  showed  gre.U  signs  (sf  terror,  imploring  him 
not  to  visit  it,  assuriiig  him,  by  signs,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  fierce  and  cruel,  that  they  had  but 
one  eye,  and  were  cannibals.  The  wind  being 
unfavorable,  and  the  nights  long,  during  which 
they  (lid  not  dare  to  make  sail  in  these  unknown 
seas,  they  were  a  great  part  of  two  ilays  working 
up  to  the  island. 

In  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics, 

*  Hist,  del  Almlrante,  cap,  2g. 

J  Journal  of  Columbus.     Navarrcte,  torn.  i. 
llerrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  L 
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LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS. 


objects  are  descried  at  a  great  distance,  and  the 
purity  of  the  air  and  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  sky 
give  a  magical  effect  to  the  scenery.  Under  these 
advantages,  the  beautiful  island  of  Hayti  revealed 
itself  to  the  eye  as  they  approached.  Its  moun- 
tains were  higher  and  more  rocky  than  those  of 
the  other  islands  ;  but  the  rocks  rose  from  among 
rich  forests.  The  mountains  swept  down  into 
luxuriant  plains  and  green  savannas  ;  while  the 
appearance  of  cultivated  fields,  of  numerous  fires 
at  night,  and  columns  of  smoke  by  day,  showed 
it  to  i>e  populous.  It  rose  before  them  in  all  the 
splendor  of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  in  the  world,  and  doomed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate. 

In  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  December,  Colum- 
bus entered  a  harbor  at  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, by  which  it  is  called  at  the  present  day.  The 
harbor  was  spacious  and  deej),  surrounded  with 
large  trees,  many  of  them  loaded  with  fruit  ; 
while  a  beautiful  plain  extended  in  front  of  the 
port,  traversed  by  a  fine  stream  of  water.  From 
the  number  of  canoes  seen  in  various  parts,  there 
were  evidently  large  villages  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  the  natives  had  fled  with  't  "•ror  at  sigiu  of  the 
ships. 

Leaving  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  7th, 
they  coasted  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
island.  It  was  lofty  and  mountainous,  but  with 
green  savannas  and  long  sweeping  plains.  At 
one  place  they  caught  a  view  uj)  a  rich  and  smil- 
ing valley  that  ran  far  into  the  interior,  bet\»;een 
two  mountains,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation. 

For  several  days  they  were  detained  in  a  harbor 
which  they  called  Port  Conception  ;  *  a  small 
river  emptied  into  it,  after  winding  through  a  de- 
lightful country.  The  coast  abounded  with  fish, 
some  of  which  even  leaped  into  their  boats.  They 
cast  their  nets,  therefore,  and  caught  great  quan- 
tities, and  among  them  several  kinds  similar  to 
those  of  Spain — the  first  fish  they  had  met  with 
resemiiling  those  of  their  ow'n  country.  The  notes 
of  the  bird  which  they  mistook  for  the  nightingale, 
and  of  several  others  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, reminded  them  strongly  of  the  groves  of 
their  distant  Andalusia.  They  fancied  the  features 
of  the  surrounding  country  resembled  those  of  the 
more  beautiful  provinces  of  Spain,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  admiral  named  the  island  Hispaniola. 

Desirous  of  establishing  st)me  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  who  had  abandoned  the  coast  on  his 
arrival,  he  dispatched  six  men,  well  armed,  into 
the  interior.  They  found  several  cultivated  fields, 
and  traces  of  roads,  and  places  where  fires  had 
been  made,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fled  with  ter- 
ror to  the  mountains. 

Though  the  whole  country  was  solitary  and 
deserted,  Columi)us  consoled  himself  with  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  populous  towns  in  the 
interior,  where  the  people  had  taken  refuge,  and 
that  the  fires  he  had  beheld  had  been  signal  fires, 
like  those  lighted  u|)  on  the  mountains  of  S|)ain, 
in  the  times  of  Moorish  war,  to  give  the  alarm 
when  there  was  any  invasion  of  tiie  seaboard. 


*  Now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  uf  Moustique. 

Note. — The  author  has  received  very  obiiijing  and 
interestinf;  letters,  dated  in  1847,  from  T.  S.  Heneken, 
Esq.,  many  years  a  resident  of  St.  Domingo,  giving 
names,  localities,  and  other  particulars  connected  with 
the  transactions  of  Columbus  in  that  island.  These 
will  be  thankfully  made  use  of  and  duly  cited  in  the 
course  of  the  work. 


On  the  12th  of  December  Columbus  with  great 
solemnity  erected  a  cross  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, at  the  entrance  ot  the  harbor,  in  sign  of 
having  taken  possession.  As  three  sailors  werj 
rambling  about  the  vicinity  they  beheld  a  large 
number  of  the  natives,  who  immediately  took 
flight ;  but  the  sailors  pursued  them,  and  cap- 
tured a  young  female,  whom  they  brought  to  the 
ships.  She  was  perfectly  naked,  a  bad  omen  as 
to  the  civilization  of  the  island,  but  an  ornament 
of  gold  in  the  nose  gave  hope  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  admiral  soon  soothed  her  terror  by 
his  kindness,  and  by  presents  of  beads,  brass 
rings,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  trinkets,  and,  hav- 
ing had  her  clothed,  sent  her  on  shore  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  crew  and  three  of  the  In- 
dian interpreters.  So  well  pleased  was  she  with 
her  finery,  and  with  the  kind  treatment  she  had 
exi)erienced,  that  she  would  gladly  have  remained 
with  the  Indian  women  whom  she  found  on  board. 
The  i)arty  sent  with  her  returned  on  board  late  in 
the  night,  without  venturing  to  her  village,  whicii 
was  far  inland.  Confident  of  the  favorable  im- 
pression which  the  report  given  by  the  woman 
must  produce,  the  admiral  on  the  following  day 
dispatched  nine  stout-hearted,  well-armed  men, 
to  seek  the  village,  accompanied  by  a  native  of 
Cuba  as  an  interpreter.  They  found  it  about 
four  and  a  half  leagues  to  the  south-east,  in  a  fine 
valley,  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river.*  It 
contained  one  thousand  houses,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants fled  as  they  approached.  The  interpreter 
overtook  them,  and  assured  them  of  the  goodness 
of  these  strangers,  who  had  descended  from  the 
skies,  and  went  about  the  world  making  precious 
and  beautiful  presents.  Thus  assured,  the  natives 
ventured  back  to  the  number  of  two  thousand. 
They  approached  the  Spaniards  with  slow  and 
trembling  steps,  often  pausing  and  putting  their 
hands  upon  their  heads,  in  token  of  profound 
reverence  and  submission.  They  were  a  well- 
iormed  race,  fairer  and  handsomer  than  the  na- 
tives of  the  other  1  lands. t  While  the  Spaniards 
were  conversing  with  them  by  means  of  their  in- 
ter])reter,  another  multitude  approached,  headed 
by  the  husband  of  the  female  cai)tive.  They 
brought  her  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  and 
the  husband  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  with  which  she  had  been  treated,  and 
the  magnificent  presents  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her. 

The  Indians  now  conducted  the  Spaniards  to 
their  houses,  and  set  before  them  cassava  bread, 
fish,  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  They 
brought  also  great  numbers  ol  domesticated  par- 
rots, and  indeed  offered  freely  whatever  they  pos- 
sessed. The  great  river  flowing  through  this  val- 
ley was  bordered  with  noble  forests,  among  which 
were  palms,  bananas,  and  many  trees  covered 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  The  air  was  mild  as  in 
April  ;  the  birds  sang  all  day  long,  and  some 
were  even  heard  in  the  night.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  learned  as  yet  to  account  for  the  (lift  r- 
ence  of  seasons  in  this  opposite  part  of  the  ^lob  •  : 
they  were  astonished  to  near  the  voice  of  this  sup- 
nosed  nightingale  singing  in  the  midst  of  Decem- 
ner,  and  considered  it  a  proof  that  there  was  no 
winter  in  this  happy  climate.  They  returned  to 
the  ships  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the  couii- 


*  This  village  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Gros  Morne,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
"  Trois  Rivieres,"  which  empties  itself  half  a  mile 
west  of  Port  de  Paix.     Navarrete,  torn.  i. 

f  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  53,  MS.  ^ 
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try,  surpassing,  as  they  said,  even  the  luxuriant 
plains  of  Cordova.  All  that  they  complained  of 
was  that  they  saw  no  signs  of  riches  among  the 
natives.  And  here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
dwelling  on  the  picture  given  by  the  first  discover- 
ers, of  tlie  state  of  manners  in  this  eventful  island 
before  the  arrival  of  the  white  men.  According 
to  their  accounts,  the  people  of  Hayti  existed  in 
that  state  of  primitive  and  savage  simplicity  which 
some  philosophers  have  fondly  pictured  as  the 
most  enviable  on  earth  ;  surrounded  by  natural 
blessings,  without  even  a  knowledge  of  artificial 
wants.  The  fertile  earth  produced  the  chief  part 
of  their  food  almost  without  culture  ;  their  rivers 
and  sea-coast  abounded  with  fish,  and  they  caught 
the  utia,  the  guana,  and  a  variety  of  birds.  This, 
to  beings  of  their  frugal  and  temperate  habits, 
was  great  abundance,  and  what  nature  furnished 
thus  spontaneously  they  willingly  shared  with 
all  the  world.  Hospitality,  we  are  told,  was  with 
them  a  law  of  nature  universally  observed  ;  there 
was  no  need  of  being  known  to  receive  its  suc- 
cors ;  every  house  was  as  open  to  the  stranger  as 
his  own.*  Columljus,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Luis  de 
.St,  Angel,  observes,  "  True  it  is  that  after  they 
lelt  confidence,  and  lost  their  fear  of  us,  they  were 
so  liberal  witii  wliat  they  possessed,  that  it  would 
not  be  believed  by  those  who  had  not  seen  it.  If 
anything  was  asked  of  them,  they  never  said  no, 
but  rather  gave  it  cheerfully,  and  showed  as  much 
amity  as  if  they  gave  their  very  hearts  ;  and 
whether  the  thing  were  of  value,  or  of  little  price, 
they  were  content  with  whatever  was  given  in  re- 
turn. ...  In  all  these  islands  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  men  are  all  content  with  one  wife,  but 
they  give  twenty  to  their  chieftain  or  king.  The 
women  seem  to  work  more  than  the  men  ;  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  whether  they 
possess  individual  property  ;  but  rather  think  that 
whatever  one  has  all  the  rest  share,  especially  in 
all  articles  of  provisions."  f 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island  is  given  by  old  I'eter  Mar- 
tyr, who  gathered  it,  as  he  says,  from  the  conver- 
sations ot  the  admiral  himself.  "  It  is  certain," 
says  he,  "  tiiat  the  land  ar^ong  these  people  is  as 
common  as  the  sun  anci  vater  ;  and  that  '  mine 
and  thine,'  the  seeds  of  ail  mischief,  have  no  place 
with  them.  They  are  content  with  so  little,  that 
in  so  .arge  a  country  they  have  rather  superfluity 
than  scarceness  ;  so  that  they  seem  to  live  in  the 
golden  world,  without  toil,  living  in  open  gardens  ; 
not  intrenched  with  dykes,  divided  with  hedges, 
or  defended  with  walls.  They  deal  truly  ono;  with 
another,  without  laws,  without  books,  and  without 
judges.  They  take  him  for  an  evil  and  mischiev- 
ous man,  who  taketh  pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to 
another  ;  and  albeit  they  delight  not  in  superllui- 
ties,  yet  they  make  provision  for  the  increase  of 
such  roots  whereof  they  make  their  bread,  con- 
tented with  such  simple  diet,  wheieby  health  is 
preserved  and  disease  avoided."  % 

Much  of  this  picture  may  be  overcolored  by  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  generally  confirmed  by  con- 
temporary historians.  They  all  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  life  of  these  islanders  as  approaching 
to  the  golden  state  of  poetical  felicity  ;  living 
under  the  absolute  but  patriarchal  and  easy  rule 
of  their  caciques,  free  from  pride,  with  few  wants, 


*  Charlevoix.     Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i. 

f  Letter  of  Columbus  to  Luis  de  St,  Angel.  Nav- 
avrete,  torn.  i.  p.  167. 

t  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  Hi.  Transl.  of  Richard 
Eden,  1555. 


an  abundant  country,  a  happily-tempered  climate, 
and  a  natural  disposition  to  careless  and  indolent 
enjoyment. 

CHAPTER   VII. 
COASTING  OF   HISPANIOLA. 

[I492-J 

When  the  weather  became  favorable,  Colum- 
bus made  another  attempt,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  find  the  island  of  Babeque,  but  was  again 
baffled  by  adverse  winds.  In  the  course  of  this 
attempt  he  visited  an  island  lying  opposite  to  the 
harbor  of  Conception,  to  which,  from  its  abound- 
ing in  turtle,  he  gave  the  name  of  Tortugas.* 
The  natives  had  fled  to  the  rocks  and  forests,  and 
alarm  fires  blazed  along  the  heights.  The  coun- 
try was  so  beautiful  that  he  gave  to  one  of  the  val- 
leys the  name  of  Valle  de  Paraiso,  or  the  Vale  of 
Paradise,  and  called  a  fine  stream  the  Guadalquiv- 
er,  after  that  renowned  river  which  flows  through 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Spain. f 

Setting  sail  on  the  i6th  of  December  at  mid- 
night, Columbus  steered  again  for  Hispaniola. 
Wnen  half  way  across  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  islands,  he  perceived  a  canoe  navigated  by  a 
single  Indian,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  was 
astonished  at  his  hardihood  in  venturing  so  far 
from  land  in  so  frail  a  bark,  and  at  his  adroitness 
in  keeping  it  above  water,  as  the  wind  was  fresh, 
and  there  was  some  sea  running.  He  ordered 
both  him  and  his  canoe  to  be  taken  on  board  ;  and 
having  anchored  near  a  village  on  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  at  present  known  at  Puerto  de  Paz,  he 
sent  him  on  shore  well  regaled  and  enriched  with 
various  presents. 

In  the  early  intercourse  with  these  people,  kind- 
ness never  seems  to  have  failed  in  its  effect.  The 
favorable  accounts  given  by  this  Indian,  and  by 
those  with  whom  the  Spaniards  had  communi- 
cated in  their  previous  landings,  dispelled  the 
fears  of  the  islanders.  A  friendly  intercourse  soon 
took  place,  and  the  ships  were  visited  by  a 
cacique  of  the  neighborhood.  From  this  chieftain 
and  his  counsellors,  Columbus  had  further  infor- 
mation of  the  island  of  IJabeque,  which  was 
described  as  lying  at  no  great  distance.  No  men- 
tion is  afterward  made  of  this  island,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  made  any  further  attempt  to  seek 
it.  No  such  island  exists  in  tlie  ancient  charts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  numer- 
ous misinterpretations  of  Indian  words,  which  led 
the  first  discoverers  into  so  many  fruitless  re- 
searches. The  people  of  Hispaniola  appeared 
handsomer  to  Columbus  than  any  he  had  yet  met 
with,  and  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  disposition. 
Some  of  them  had  ornaments  of  gold,  which  they 
readily  gave  away  or  exchanged  for  any  trifle. 
The  country  was  finely  diversified  with  lofty 
mountains  and  green  valleys,  which  stretched 
away  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  could  .each.  The 
mountains  were  of  such  easy  ascent  that  the 
highest  of  them  might  be  ploughed  with  oxen,  and 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  forests  manifested  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  valleys  were  watered  by 
numerous  clear  and  beautiful  streams  ;  they  ap- 
peared to  be  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  to  be 
fitted  for  grain,  for  orchards,  and  pasturage. 


*  This  island  in  after  times  became  tl\e  headquar- 
ters of  the  famous  Buccaneers. 

f  Journal  of  Columbus.  Navarrete,  Culec,  torn.  i. 
p.  91. 
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While  detained  at  this  harbor  by  contrary 
winds,  Columi)Us  was  visited  i)y  a  young  caciciue, 
who  came  i)oriie  l)y  four  men  on  a  sort  of  litter, 
and  atteijded  l)y  two  liundred  of  his  subjects. 
The  admiral  being  at  dinner  when  he  arrived,  the 
young  chieftain  ordered  his  followers  to  remain 
without,  and  »'ntering  the  cai)in,  took  his  seat 
beside  Columbus,  not  permitting  him  to  rise  or 
use  any  ceremony.  Only  two  old  men  entered  with 
^im,  who  a])peared  to  be  his  counsellors,  and  who 
seated  themselves  at  his  feet.  If  anything  were 
given  him  to  cat  or  drink,  he  merely  tasted  it, 
and  sent  it  to  his  followers,  maintaining  an  air  of 
great  gravity  and  dignity.  He  spoke  but  little, 
nis  two  counsellors  watching  his  lips,  and  catch- 
ing antl  communicating  his  ideas,  After  dinner 
he  presented  tiie  admiral  with  a  belt  curiously 
wrought,  antl  two  i)ieces  of  gold.  Columbus  gave 
him  a  piece  of  clotl),  several  amber  beads,  colored 
shoes,  and  a  (lask  of  orangc-tlower  water  ;  he 
showed  him  a  .Si)anish  coin,  on  which  were  the 
likenesses  of  the  king  and  (|ueen,  and  endeavoretl 
to  explain  to  him  liie  jjower  and  grandeur  of  those 
sovereigns  ;  he  displayed  also  the  royal  banners 
and  the  standard  of  the  cross  ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  convey  any  clear  idea  by  these 
symbols  ;  the  caci(|ue  could  not  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  region  on  the  earth  which 
produced  these  wonderful  people  and  wonderful 
things  ;  he  joined  in  the  common  idea  th.at  the 
Spaniards  were  more  than  mortal,  and  that  the 
country  ami  sovereigns  they  talked  of  must  e.xist 
somewhere  in  the  skies. 

In  the  evening  the  cacique  was  sent  on  shore 
in  the  boat  witii  great  ceremony,  and  a  salute 
fired  in  honor  of  him.  lie  dejjarted  in  the  state 
in  which  he  had  come,  carried  on  a  litter,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  concourse  of  his  subjects  ;  not 
far  behind  him  was  his  son,  borne  and  escorted 
in  like  manner,  and  his  brother  on  foot,  supported 
bj  tv.o  attendants.  The  presents  which  he  had 
received  from  the  admiral  were  carried  triumph- 
antly before  him. 

They  procured  but  little  gold  in  this  ])lace, 
though  whatever  ornaments  the  natives  possessed 
they  readily  gave  away.  The  region  of  promise 
lay  still  further  on,  and  one  of  the  old  counsellors 
of  the  cacique  told  Columbus  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  at  islantis  rich  in  the  precious  ore.  Before 
leaving  this  ])lace,  the  admiral  caused  a  large 
cross  to  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  vill.'ige, 
and  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  Indians 
assisted,  and  their  implicit  imitation  of  the  Span- 
iards in  their  acts  of  devotion,  he  inferred  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  i  \atter  to  convert  them  all  to 
Christianity. 

On  the  19th  of  December  they  made  sail  before 
daylight,  but  with  an  unfavorable  wind,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th  they  anchored  in  a  fine 
harbor,  to  whicii  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  .St. 
Thomas,  sujjposed  to  be  what  at  present  is  called 
the  I5ay  of  Acul.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  beauti- 
ful and  well-peopled  country.  The  inhabitants 
came  off,  some  in  canoes,  some  swimming,  bring- 
ing fruits  of  various  unknown  kinds,  of*  great  fra- 
grance and  llavor.  These  they  gave  freely  with 
whatever  else  they  jjossessed,  especially  their 
golden  ornaments,  which  they  saw  were  particu- 
larly coveted  by  the  strangers.  Thi^re  was  a  re- 
markable frankness  and  generosity  about  these 
people  ;  they  had  no  idea  of  tralTic,  but  gave  away 
everything  with  spontaneous  liberality.  Colum- 
bus would  not  permit  his  people,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  free  disposition,  but  ordered 
that  something  should  always  be  given   in  ex- 


change. Several  of  the  neighboring  caciques  vis- 
ited the  ships,  l)ringing  presents,  and  inviting  the 
Spaniards  to  their  villages,  where,  on  going  to 
land,  they  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 

On  the  22(1  of  D(.'cember  a  large  canoe  fdled 
with  natives  came  on  a  mission  from  a  grand 
cacique  named  ("lUacanagari,  who  commanded  ail 
that  nart  of  the  island.  A  princi|)al  servant  of 
the  cnieftain  came  in  the  canoe,  bringing  the  ad- 
miral a  present  of  a  broad  belt,  wrought  ingeni- 
ously with  colored  beads  and  bones,  and  a  wooden 
mask,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  tongue  of  wiiich  were 
of  gold.  lie  delivered  also  a  message  from  the 
cacique,  begging  that  the  ships  might  come  oppo- 
site to  his  residence,  which  was  on  a  p.irt  of  the 
coast  a  little  farther  to  the  eastward.  'I'lie  wind 
preventing  an  immediate  compliance  with  this  in- 
vitation, tne  admiral  sent  the  notary  of  ll-.e  sc|uad- 
ron,  with  several  of  the  crew,  to  visit  the  c.icique. 
He  resided  in  a  town  situated  on  a  river,  at  what 
they  called  I'unta  Santa,  at  present  (iranile  Ri- 
viere. It  was  the  largest  and  best  built  town 
they  had  yet  seen.  The  caci(|Ue  received  them  in 
a  knul  of  public  square,  which  hail  been  swept 
and  pre|)ared  for  the  occasion,  and  treated  them 
with  great  honor,  giving  to  each  ailress  of  cotton. 
The  iidiabitants  crowdeel  round  them,  i)ringing 
provisions  and  refreshments  of  various  kinds. 
The  seamen  were  received  into  their  houses  as 
distinguished  guests  ;  they  gave  tiiem  garments 
of  cotton,  and  whatever  else  appeared  to  have 
value  in  their  eyes,  asking  nothing  in  return,  but 
if  anything  were  given  appearing  to  treasure  it  up 
as  a  sacred  relic. 

The  cacique  woulcl  have  detained  them  all 
night,  but  their  orders  obliged  tliem  to  return. 
On  parting  with  them  he  gave  tiiem  presents  ot 
parrots  and  pieces  of  gold  tor  the  admiral,  and 
they  were  attendetl  to  their  boats  by  a  crowd  ol 
the  natives,  carrying  the  presents  lor  them,  and 
vying  with  e.ich  other  in  rendering  tlicm  ser\  ice. 

During  their  absence  the  admir.il  had  been 
visited  l)y  a  gre.it  number  of  c.moes  and  several 
inferior  caciques  ;  all  assured  him  that  the  island 
abounded  with  we;dth  ;  they  t.iiked,  especially, 
of  Cibao,  a  region  in  the  interior,  farther  to  the 
east,  the  cacicjUe  of  which,  .is  far  as  they  could 
be  understood,  had  banners  of  wrought  gold.  Co- 
lumbus, deceiving  himself  as  usual,  fancied  that 
this  name  Cibao  must  be  a  corruption  of  Cipango, 
and  that  this  chieftain  with  golden  banners  must 
be  identical  with  the  magnificent  prince  of  that 
island,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.* 


CHAl'TKR    VIII. 


SIIIPWKKCK. 


[1492.] 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  from  Port  St,  Thomas  before  sun- 
rise, and  steered  to  the  eastwarti,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  anchoring  at  the  harbor  of  the  cacique 
(iuacanagari.  The  wind  was  from  the  land*  but 
so  light  as  scarcely  to  fill  the  sails,  and  the  ships 
made  but  little  jirogress.  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  being  Christmas  eve,  they  were  within  a 
league  or  a  league  and  a  half  ot  the  residence  of 
the  cacique  ;  and    Columbus,    who   had   hitherto 


*  Journal  of  Columb.  Navarrete,  Colec,  torn.  i. 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  32.  Ilerrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  i, 
cap.  15,  16. 
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kept  watch,  finding  the  sea  calm  and  smooth,  and 
the  ship  almost  motionless,  retired  to  rest,  not 
having  slept  the  preceding  night.  He  was,  in 
general,  extremely  w.ikeful  on  his  coasting  voy- 
ages, passing  whole  nights  U[)on  deck  in  all 
weatiiers  ;  never  trusting  to  the  watchfulness  of 
others,  where  there  was  any  dilticulty  or  danger 
lo  i)e  provided  against.  In  the  present  instance 
lie  telt  perfectly  secure  ;  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  profound  calm,  but  because  the  boats  on 
the  preceding  day,  in  their  visit  to  the  cacique, 
hail  reconnoitred  the  coast,  and  had  reported  that 
tlure  were  neither  rocks  nor  shoals  in  their  course. 

No  sooner  had  he  retiretl  than  the  steersman 
gave  the  helm  in  charge  to  one  of  the  ship-boys, 
and  svent  to  sleep.  This  was  in  direct  viol  "ion 
of  an  invariable  order  ot  tlie  admir.d,  thai  the 
helm  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  boys.  The 
rest  of  the  mariners  who  had  the  w.itch  took  like 
adv.iiUage  of  the  absence  ot  Columbus,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  wdiole  crew  was  buried  in  sleep.  In 
the  mean  time  the  treacherous  currents  which  run 
swillly  along  this  coast  carried  the  vessel  (juietly, 
hill  with  force,  upon  a  sand-bank.  The  heedless 
boy  h.ul  not  noticed  the  breakers,  although  they 
made  a  roaring  that  might  have  been  heard  a 
leaiiLie.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  feel  the  rud- 
der strike,  and  hear  the  tumult  of  the  rushing  sea, 
than  he  began  to  cry  for  aid.  Colund)US,  whose 
cari'lul  thoughts  never  ])ermitted  him  to  sleep  pro- 
foundly, was  the  first  on  deck.  The  master  ot  the 
ship,  whose  iluty  it  was  to  have  been  on  watch, 
next  made  his  ai)|)earance,  followed  by  others  of 
the  crew,  half  awake.  The  admiral  onlered  thein 
to  take  the  boat  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern, 
to  warp  the  vessel  off.  The  master  and  the  sailors 
sprang  into  the  boat  ;  but,  confused,  as  men  are 
apt  to  be  when  suddenly  awakened  by  an  alarm, 
insteatl  of  obeying  the  commands  of  Columbus, 
they  rowed  off  lo  the  other  caravel,  about  halt  a 
league  to  winilward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  master  had  reached  the 
caravel,  and  made  known  the  perilous  state  in 
which  he  hati  left  the  vessel.  He  was  repro.iched 
with  his  pusillanimous  desertion  ;  the  commaniler 
ol  the  caravel  manned  his  boat  and  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  the  admiral,  followed  by  the  recreant 
master,  covered  with  shame  and  contusion. 

It  was  too  late  to  save  the  ship,  the  current  hav- 
ing set  her  more  upon  the  bank.  The  admiral, 
seeing  that  his  boat  hatl  deserted  him,  that  the 
ship  had  swung  across  the  stream,  and  that  the 
water  was  continually  gaining  upon  her,  ordered 
the  mast  lo  be  cut  away,  in  the  hope  of  lightening 
her  suHkiently  to  float  her  off.  Every  effort  was 
in  vain.  The  keel  was  firmly  bedded  in  the  sand  ; 
the  shock  had  ojiened  several  seams  ;  while  the 
swell  ot  the  breakers,  striking  her  broadside,  lelt 
her  each  moment  more  ancl  more  aground,  un- 
til she  fell  over  on  one  side.  Fortunately  the 
weather  continued  calm,  otherwise  the  ship  must 
have  gone  lo  pieces,  and  the  whole  crew  might 
have  perished  amid  the  currents  anil  breakers. 

The  admiral  and  her  men  took  refuge  on  board 
the  caravel.  Diego  de  Arana,  chief  judge  of  the 
armament,  and  Pedro  (iutierrez,  the  king's  butler, 
were  immetliately  sent  on  shore  as  envoys  to  iho 
cacique  (luacanagari,  lo  inform  him  of  the  intend- 
ed visit  of  the  admiral,  and  of  his  disastrous  ship- 
wreck. In  the  mean  lime,  as  a  light  wind  had 
sprung  up  from  shore,  and  the  admiral  was  igno- 
rant of  his  situation,  and  of  the  rocks  and  banks 
thai  might  be  lurking  iround  him,  he  lay  to  until 
dayl'i't. 


league  and  a  half  from  ^the  wreck.  When  he 
heard  of  the  rnistortune  of  his  guesl,  he  mani- 
fested the  utmost  affliction,  and  even  shed  tears. 
He  immetliately  sent  all  his  people,  with  all  the 
canoes,  large  and  small,  that  could  be  mustered  ; 
and  so  active  were  they  in  their  assistance,  that 
in  a  Mule  while  the  vessel  was  unloaded.  The 
cacique  himself,  and  his  brothers  ami  relatives, 
rendered  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  both  on  sea 
and  land,  keeping  vigilant  guard  that  everything 
should  l.<e  conducted  with  order,  and  the  properly 
secured  from  injury  or  theft.  From  time  to  lime 
he  sent  some  one  of  his  family,  or  some  principal 
jierson  of  his  attendants  lo  console  and  cheer  the 
admiral,  assuring  him  that  everything  he  possessed 
should  be  at  his  disposal. 

Never,  in  a  civilized  country,  were  the  vauntcfl 
rites  ot  hospitality  more  scrupulously  observed 
than  by  this  uncultivated  savage.  All  the  effects 
landed  from  the  ships  were  deposited  ne.'ir  his 
dwelling,  and  an  armed  guard  surrounded  them 
all  night,  until  houses  could  be  prepared  in  which 
to  store  them.  There  seemed,  however,  even 
among  the  common  people,  no  disposition  lo  lake 
advantage  ot  the  misfortune  of  the  stranger.  Al- 
though they  beheld  what  must  in  their  eyes  have 
been  inestimable  treasures,  cast,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  shores,  and  open  lo  depredation,  yet  there 
was  not  the  least  attem[)l  to  jiilfer,  nor,  in  tranS' 
porting  the  effects  from  the  ships,  had  they  appro 
priaied  the  most  trilling  article.  (In  the  contrary, 
a  general  sympathy  was  visible  in  their  counte- 
nances and  actions  ;  and  lo  have  witnessed  their 
concern,  one  would  have  supposed  the  misfortune 
lo  have  happened  lo  themselves.* 

"  So  loving,  so  tractable,  so  jieaceable  are  these 
people,"  says  Columbus  in  his  journal,  "that  I 
swear  lo  your  majesties,  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  belter  nation,  nor  a  better  land.  They  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves  ;  and  their  dis- 
course is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied 
with  a  smile  ;  aiul  though  it  is  true  that  they  are 
naked,  yet  their  manners  are  decorous  and  praise- 
worthy." 


•K 


habitaliou    of    thv-  cacique   was  about  a 


CHAPTER  IX. 
TRANSACTIONS  WITH  THE  NATIVES. 

[I493-] 

On  the  26th  of  December  Guacanagari  caine 
on  board  of  the  caravel  Nina  to  visit  the  admiral, 
and  observing  him  to  be  very  much  dejected  was 
moved  lo  tears.  He  repealed  the  message  which 
he  had  sent,  entreating  Columbus  not  to  be  cast 
down  by  his  misfortune,  and  offering  everything 
he  possessed,  that  might  render  him  aid  or  con- 
solation. He  had  already  given  three  houses  to 
shelter  the  Spaniarils,  and  to  receive  the  effects 
laiuled  from  the  wreck,  and  he  offered  lo  furnish 
more  if  necessary. 

While  they  were  conversing,  a  canoe  arrived 
from  another  part  of  the  island,  bringing  pieces 
of  gold  to  be  exchanged  for  hawks'  bells.  There 
was  nothing  upon  which  the  natives  set  so  much 
value  as  upon  these  toys.  The  Inilians  were  e.f- 
Iravaganlly  fond  of  the  dance,  which  they  per- 
formed lo  the  cadence  of  certain  songs,  accom- 
panied by  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  drum,  made  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  rattling  of  hollow  bits 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  32. 
cap.  9. 


Las  Casas,  lib.  I 
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of  wood  ;  but  when  they  hung  the  hawks'  bells 
about  their  persons,  and  heard  the  clear  musical 
sound  responding  to  the  movements  of  the  dance, 
nothing  could  exceed  their  wild  deiiifht. 

Tile  sailors  who  came  from  the  shore  informed 
the  admiral  that  considerable  (juantities  of  gold 
had  been  brought  to  barter,  and  large  pieces  were 
eagerly  given  tor  the  merest  trille.  This  informa- 
tion had  a  cheering  effect  u\)on  Columbus.  The 
attL-ntive  cacique,  perceiving  the  lighting  up  of 
his  counteiiance,  asked  what  the  sailors  had  com- 
municated. When  he  learned  its  ])urport,  and 
found  that  the  admiral  was  extremely  desirous  of 
procuring  gold,  he  assured  him  by  si„'ns,  that 
there  was  a  place  not  far  off,  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  abounded  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  held  in  little  value,  and  promised  to  procure 
him  thence  as  much  as  he  desired.  The  place  to 
which  he  alluded,  iind  which  he  called  Cibao,  was 
in  fact  a  mountainous  region  afterward  found  to 
contain  valuable  mines  ;  l)ut  Columbus  still  con- 
founded the  name  with  that  of  Cipango.* 

Guacanagari  dined  on  board  of  the  caravel  with 
the  admiral,  alter  which  he  invited  him  to  visit 
his  residence.  Here  he  had  prejxired  a  collation, 
as  choice  and  abundant  as  his  simple  means 
afforded,  consisting  ol  utias,  or  coneys,  fish,  roots, 
and  i-arious  fruits.  He  did  everything  in  his  ))ower 
to  honor  his  guest,  and  cheer  him  inider  his  mis- 
fortune, siiowing  a  warmth  of  sympathy  yet  deli- 
cacy of  attention,  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  savage  state.  Indeed  there  was  a 
degree  of  innate  dignity  and  refinement  displayed 
in  his  manners,  that  often  surprised  the  Span- 
iards. He  was  remarkably  nice  and  decorous  in 
his  mode  of  eating,  which  was  slow  and  with 
moderation,  washing  his  hands  when  he  had  tin- 
ished,  and  rubbing  them  with  sweet  and  odorifer- 
ous herbs,  which  Columbus  supposed  was  tlone  to 
preserve  their  delicacy  and  softness.  He  was 
served  with  great  deference  by  his  subjects,  and 
conducted  himself  toward  them  with  a  gracious 
and  |)rince-like  majesty.  His  whole  deportment,  in 
the  enthusiastic  eyes  of  Columbus,  betokeneil  the 
inborn  grace  and  dignity  of  lofty  lineage. t 

In  fact,  the  sovereignty  among  the  people  of  this 
island  was  hereditary,  and  they  had  a  simple  but 
sagacious  mode  of  maintaining,  in  some  degree, 
the  verity  of  descent.  On  the  death  of  a  cacique 
without  children,  his  authority  passed  to  those  of 
his  sisters,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  brothers, 
being  considered  most  likely  to  be  of  his  blood  ; 
for  they  observed,  th.it  a  brother's  reputed  chil- 
dren may  by  accident  have  no  consanguinity  with 
their  uncle  ;  but  those  of  his  sister  must  certainly 
be  the  children  of  their  mother.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  completely  despotic  ;  the  caciques 
had  entire  control  over  the  lives,  the  property, 
and  even  the  religion  of  their  subjects.  They  hacl 
few  laws,  and  ruled  according  to  their  judgment 
and  their  will  ;  but  they  ruled  mildly,  and  were 
implicitly  and  cheerfully  obeyefl.  Throughout 
the  course  of  the  disastrous  history  of  these 
islanders,  after  their  discovery  by  the  Europeans, 
there  are  continual  proofs  of  their  affectionate  and 
devoted  fidelity  to  their  cacicpies. 

After  the  collation,  (".uacanagari  conducted  Co- 
hmibus  to  the  beautifid  groves  which  surrounded 
his  residence.  They  were  attended  by  upward  of 
a  thousand  of  the  natives,  all  perfectly  naked,  who 
performed  several   national  games  and   dances, 
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which  Guacanagari  had  ordered,  to  amu3e  thtf 
melancholy  of  his  guest. 

When  the  Indi ms  had  finished  their  games,  Co- 
lumbus gave  them  an  entertainment  in  return, 
calculated  at  the  same  time  to  impress  them  with 
a  formiilable  idea  of  the  military  power  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  sent  on  board  the  caravel  for  a 
Moorish  bosvand  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  Caslil- 
ian  who  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Granada,  and 
was  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.  When  the  caciciue 
beheld  the  accuracy  with  which  this  man  used  nis 
weapons,  he  was  greatly  surprised,  being  himself 
of  an  unwarlike  cdiaracler,  and  little  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms.  He  told  the  admiral  that  the 
Caribs,  who  often  made  descents  upon  his  terri- 
tory, and  carried  off  his  subjects,  were  likewise 
armed  with  bows  ;ind  arrows.  Columbus  assured 
him  of  the  i)rotection  of  the  Castilian  monarchs, 
who  would  (lestroy  the  Caribs,  for  he  let  him  know 
that  he. had  weapons  far  more  tremendous,  against 
which  there  was  no  defence.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  ordered  a  Lombard  or  heavy  cannon,  and  an 
arquebus,  to  be  discharged. 

On  hearing  the  report  the  Indians  fell  to  the 
ground,  as  though  tliey  had  been  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt  ;  and  when  th^y  saw  the  effect  of  the 
ball,  rending  and  shivering  the  trees  like  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  they  were  lilled  with  dismay,  lieing 
told,  however,  that  the  Spaniards  would  defend 
them  with  these  arms  against  their  dreaded  ene- 
mies the  Caribs,  their  alarm  was  changed  into 
exultation,  considering  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  hatl  come  from 
the  skies  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  caci(|ue  now  presented  Columbus  with  a 
mask  carved  of  wood,  with  the  eyes,  ears,  and  vari- 
ous other  i)arts  of  gold  ;  he  hung  plates  of  the  same 
metal  round  his  neck,  and  placed  a  kind  of  golden 
coronet  upon  his  head,  lie  dispensed  presents 
also  among  the  followers  of  the  admiral  ;  acquit- 
ting himself  in  all  things  with  a  munificence  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  accomplished  prince 
in  civilized  life. 

Whatever  trilles  Columbus  gave  in  return  were 
regarded  with  reverence  as  celestial  gifts.  The 
Indians,  in  admiring  the  articles  of  l-^uropean 
manufacture,  continually  repeated  the  word  tiirrv, 
which  in  their  language  signifies  heaven.  They 
pretended  to  distinguish  the  different  (pialities  ol 
gold  by  the  smell  ;  in  the  same  way,  when  any 
article  of  tin,  of  silver,  or  other  white  metal  was 
given  them,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed, 
they  smelt  it  and  declared  it  "  turey,"  of  excellent 
(|uality  ;  giving  in  exchange  pieces  of  the  finest 
gold.  Everything,  in  fact,  from  the  hands  of  the 
S|)aniards,  even  a  rusty  piece  of  iron,  an  end  of  a 
strap,  or  a  head  of  a  nail,  had  an  occult  and 
supernatural  value,  and  smelt  of  turey.  Hawks' 
bells,  however,  were  sought  by  them  with  a  mania 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold. 
They  could  not  contain  their  ecstasies  at  the 
sound,  dancing  and  playing  a  thousand  antics. 
On  one  occasion  an  Indian  gave  half  a  handful  of 
gold  dust  in  exchange  for  one  of  these  toys,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  it  than  lie 
bounded  away  to  the  woods,  looking  often  behind 
him,  fearing  the  .Spaniards  might  rejjent  of  hav- 
ing parted  so  cheaply  with  such  an  inestimable 
jewel.* 

The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacique,  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  people,  the  quantities  of  gold  which 
were  daily  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  veriest 
trifles,  and  the  information  continually  received  of 
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sources  of  we<ilth  in  the  interior  of  this  island,  .ill 
contributed  to  console  the  admiral  for  his  misfor- 
tune. 

The  shipwrecked  crew,  also,  became  fascinated 
with  their  easy  and  idle  mode  of  lite.  Exempted 
by  their  simplicity  from  the  cares  and  toils  wnich 
civilized  man  inflicts  upon  himself  by  his  many 
artiticial  wants,  the  existence  of  these  islanders 
seemed  to  the  Si)aniarcls  like  a  pleasant  dream. 
Tiiey  disquieted  tliemselves  about  nothinij.  A  few 
Helds,  cultivated  almost  without  labor,  furnished 
tiie  roots  and  vegetables  which  formed  a  great 
part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivers  and  coasts 
abounded  with  fish  ;  their  trees  were  laden  with 
fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue,  and  heightened 
by  a  tropical  sun  to  delicious  flavor  and  fragrance. 
Softened  by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  and  by  a 
voluptuous  climate,  a  great  part  of  their  day  was 
passed  in  indolent  repose,  and  in  the  evenings 
they  danced  in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  na- 
tional songs,  or  the  sound  of  their  sylvan  drums. 

Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiclay  life  of  these 
simple  people  ;  which,  if  it  had  not  the  great 
scope  of  enjoyment,  nor  the  high-seasoned 
po  gnancy  of  pleasure  which  attend  civilization, 
was  certainly  destitute  of  most  of  its  artificial 
miserijs.  The  venerable'  Las  Casas,  speaking  of 
their  perfect  nakedness,  observes,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  they  were  existing  in  the  state  of 
primeval  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  before 
tlieir  fall  brought  sin  into  the  world.  He  might 
have  added,  tnat  thi-y  seemed  exempt  likewise 
from  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  children  of 
Adam,  that  they  should  eat  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow. 

When  the  Sp.inish  mariners  looked  back  upon 
tiieir  own  toilsome  and  painful  life,  and  reflected 
on  the  cares  and  hardships  that  must  still  be  their 
lot  if  they  returned  to  ICurope,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  regarded  with  a  wistful  eye  the  easy  and 
idle  existence  of  these  Indians.  Wherever  they 
went  they  met  with  caressing  hospitality.  Tiie 
men  were  simple,  frank,  and  cordial  ;  the  women 
loving  and  compliant,  and  prompt  to  form  those 
connections  which  anchor  the  most  wandering 
heart.  They  saw  gold  glittering  around  them,  to 
he  had  without  labor,  and  every  enjoyment  to  be 
procured  without  cost.  Captivated  by  these  ad- 
vantages, many  of  the  seamen  represented  to  the 
admiral  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  they  must 
encounter  on  a  return  voyage,  where  so  many 
would  be  crowded  in  a  small  caravel,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  remain  in  the  island. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BUILDING  OF  THE  FORTRESS  OF  LA  NAVIDAD. 

[1492.] 

The  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  hit  people 
to  be  left  behind,  added  to  the  friendly  and  pa- 
cific character  of  the  natives,  now  suggested  to 
Columbus  the  idea  of  forming  the  germ  of  a  fu- 
ture colony.  The  wreck  of  the  caravel  would  af- 
ford materials  to  construct  a  fortress,  which 
might  be  defeniled  by  her  guns  anil  supplied 
with  her  ammunition  ;  and  he  could  spare  pro- 
visions enough  to  maintain  a  small  garrison  for  a 
year.  The  people  who  thus  remained  on  the 
island  could  explore  it,  and  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with   Its  mines,   and  other  sources  of 
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wealth  ;  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  procure 
by  traffic  a  large  quantity  of  gold  from  the  na- 
tives ;  they  could  learn  their  language,  and  accus- 
tom theniseU'es  to  their  habits  and  manners,  so 
as  to  be  of  great  use  in  future  intercourse.  In 
the  mean  time  the  admiral  couUI  return  to  Spain, 
report  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  bring  out 
reinforcements. 

No  sooner  did  this  idea  break  upon  the  mind 
of  Columbus  than  he  set  about  accomplishing  it 
with  his  accustomed  promptgess  and  celerity. 
The  wreck  was  broken  uj)  and  brought  piecemeal 
to  shore  ;  and  a  site  chosen,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  tower.  Wlien  (Juacan- 
agari  was  informed  of  the  intention  of  the  admiral 
to  leave  a  part  of  his  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
island  from  the  Caribs,  while  he  returned  to  his 
country  for  more,  he  was  greatly  overjoyed.  His 
subjects  manifested  equal  del'jht  at  the  idea  of 
retaining  these  wonderful  peojjle  among  them, 
and  at  the  prospect  of  the  futuir  arrival  of  the 
admiral,  with  ships  freighted  with  hawks'  bells 
and  other  precious  articles.  They  eagerly  lent 
their  assistance  in  building  the  fortress,  little 
dreaming  that  they  were  assisting  to  place  on 
their  nec-ks  the  galling  yoke  of  perpetual  and  toil- 
some slavery. 

The  preparations  for  the  fortress  were  scarcely 
commenced  when  certain  Indians,  arriving  at 
the  harbor,  brought  a  rejiort  that  a  great  vessel, 
like  those  of  the  admiral,  had  anchored  in  a  river 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  These  tidings, 
for  a  time,  tlispelled  a  thousand  uneasy  conjec- 
tures which  had  harassed  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
for  of  course  this  vessel  could  be  no  other  than 
the  Pinta.  He  immerliately  procured  a  canoe 
from  (lUacanagari,  with  several  Indians  to  navi- 
gate it,  and  dispatched  a  Spaniard  with  a  k'tlc r 
to  Pinzon,  couched  in  amicable  terms,  making  no 
complaints  of  his  desertion,  but  urging  him  to 
join  com|)any  immediately. 

After  three  days'  absence  the  canoe  returned. 
The  Spaniard  reported  that  he  had  pursued  the 
coast  for  twenty  leagues,  but  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  the  Pinta  ;  he  considered  the 
report,  therefore,  as  incorrect.  Other  rumors, 
however,  were  immediately  afterward  circulated 
at  the  harbor  of  this  large  vessel  to  the  eastward  ; 
but,  on  investigation,  they  appeared  to  Columbus 
to  be  equally  undeser.ingof  credit.  He  relapsed, 
therefore,  into  his  doubts  and  anxieties  in  respect 
to  Pinzon.  Since  the  shipwreck  of  his  vessel,  the 
desertion  of  that  commander  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  still  more  serious  moment,  and  had  obliged 
him  to  alter  all  his  i)lans.  Should  the  Pinta  be 
lost,  as  was  very  possible  in  a  voyage  of  such  extent 
and  exposed  to  so  many  uncommon  perils,  there 
would  then  be  but  one  ship  surviving  of  the  three 
which  had  set  sail  from  Palos,  and  that  one  an 
indifferent  sailer.  On  the  precarious  return  of 
that  crazy  bark,  across  an  immense  expanse  of 
ocean,  would  depend  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
expedition.  Should  that  one  likewise  perish, 
every  record  of  this  great  discovery  would  be 
swallowed  up  with  it  ;  the  name  of  Columbus 
would  only  be  remembered  as  that  of  a  mad  ad- 
venturer, who,  despising  the  opinions  of  the  learn- 
ed and  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  had  departed 
into  the  wilds  of  the  ocean  never  to  return  ;  the 
obscurity  of  his  fate,  and  its  imagined  horrors, 
might  deter  all  future  enterjjrise,  and  thus  the  new 
world  might  remain,  as  heretofore,  unknown  to 
civilized  man.  These  considerations  determined 
Columbus  to  abandon  all  further  prosecution  of 
his  voyage  ;   to  leave  unexplored  the  magnificent 
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regions  which  were  inviting  him  on  every  hand  ; 
to  give  11])  ail  hope  for  the  present  of  finding  his 
way  to  the  doniinions  of  the  (irand  Khan,  and  to 
lose  no  tinu  in  returning  to  Spain  and  reporting 
JiLs  discovery. 

While  the  fortress  was  building,  he  continued 
to  receive  every  day  new  proofs  of  the  amity  anil 
kindness  of  (luacanagari.  Wiienever  lie  went  on 
shore  to  superintend  the  works,  he  was  entertain- 
ed in  the  most  hospitable  manner  by  that  chief- 
tain, lie  had  the  largest  house  in  the  place  pre- 
pared for  his  rcce|)tion,  strewed  or  carpeted  with 
naim-Ieaves,  and  furnished  with  low  stools  of  a 
black  and  shining  wood  that  looked  like  jet. 
Wlien  he  received  the  admiral,  it  was  always  in 
a  style  of  princely  generosity,  hanging  around  his 
neck  some  jewel  of  gold,  or  niaKing  him  some 
present  of  similar  value. 

On  one  occasion,  he  came  to  meet  him  on  his 
landing,  attended  by  five  tributary  caciques,  each 
carrying  a  coronet  of  gold  ;  they  conducted  him 
witli  great  deference  to  the  house  already  men- 
tionccl,  where,  seating  him  in  one  of  the  chairs, 
(iuacanag.iri  took  off  his  own  coronet  of  gold  and 
placed  it  upon  his  head  ;  Columbus  in  return  took 
Irom  his  neck  a  collar  of  fine-colored  beads,  wl)ich 
he  put  round  thatof  the  cacique  ;  he  invested  him 
with  his  own  mantle  of  fine  cloth,  gave  him  a  pair 
of  colored  boots,  and  put  on  his  finger  a  large 
silver  ring,  u|)on  which  metal  the  Indians  set  a 
great  value,  it  not  being  found  in  their  island. 

The  cacicpie  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
procure  a  great  f|uantity  of  gold  for  the  admiral 
before  his  departure  for.S|),iin.  The  supplies  thus 
furnished,  and  the  vague  accounts  collected 
through  tlie  medium  of  signs  and  imperfect  inter- 
pretations, gave  Columbus  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  wealth  in  the  interior  of  this  island.  The 
n.imes  of  caci(|ues,  mountains,  antl  provinces, 
were  confused  together  in  his  imagination,  and 
sup]i()Si(l  to  me;'n  various  places  where  great 
treasure  was  to  be  found  ;  above  all,  the  name  of 
Cibao  continually  occurred,  the  golden  region 
among  the  mountains,  whence  the  natives  pro- 
cured most  of  the  ore  for  their  ornaments.  In  the 
pimento  or  red  pepjier  which  abounded  in  the 
island,  he  fancied  Ik*  found  a  trace  of  orient.il 
spices,  and  he  thought  he  had  met  with  speci- 
'  mens  of  rhubarb. 

Passing,  witli  his  usual  excitability,  from  a 
state  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  one  of  sanguine 
anticipation,  he  now  considered  his  shipwreck  as 
a  i)rovidential  event  mysteriously  ordained  by 
Heaven  to  work  out  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 
Without  this  seeming  disaster,  he  should  never 
have  remained  to  find  out  the  secret  wealth  of 
the  island,  but  should  merely  have  touched  at 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  and  passed  on.  As  a 
proof  that  the  particular  hand  or  Providence  was 
exerted  in  it,  he  cites  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing been  wrecked  in  a  perfect  calm,  without  wind 
or  wave,  and  the  desertion  of  the  pilot  and  mar- 
iners, when  sent  to  carry  out  an  anchor  astern, 
for,  had  they  performed  his  orders,  the  vessel 
would  have  been  hauled  off,  they  would  have 
pursued  their  voyage,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
island  would  have  remained  a  secret.  Hut  now 
he  looked  forward  to  glorious  fruits  to  be  reaped 
from  this  seeming  evil  ;  "  for  he  hoped,"  he  said, 
"  that  when  he  returned  from  Spain,  he  should 
find  a  ton  of  gold  collected  in  traffic  by  those 
whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  mines  ancl  spices 
discovered  in  such  quantities  that  the  sovereigns, 
before  three  years,  would  be  able  to  undertake  a 
cnjs.ide  fortnedeli\'eranceof  the  holy  sepulchre  ;" 


the  grand  object  to  which  he  had  proposed  that 
they  should  dedicate  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise. 

.Such  was  the  visionary,  yet  generous,  enthusi- 
asm of  Columbus,  the  moment  that  prospects  of 
vast  wealth  broke  upon  his  mind,  What  in  some 
spirits  would  have  awakened  a  grasping  and  sor- 
did avidity  to  accumulate,  immediately  filled  his 
imagination  with  plans  of  magnificent  expendi- 
ture. Hut  how  vain  are  our  attempts  to  inteinret 
the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  !  The  sliip- 
vvreck,  which  Columbus  considered  an  act  of  (li- 
vine  favor,  to  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  the 
land,  shackled  and  limited  all  his  after  discov- 
eries, It  linked  his  fortunes,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  to  this  island,  which  was  doomed  to 
be  to  him  a  source  of  cares-  and  troubles,  to  in- 
volve him  in  a  thousi4,id  |)erplexities,  -ind  to  be- 
cloud his  declining  years  with  humiliation  and 
disappointment. 


CHAPTKR  XI. 

REGULATION  OF   THE    KOUTRESS  OF  I.A  NAVIDAD 
—DEPARTURE  Ul'  COI.U.MHUS  FOR  SI'AI.i. 

.So  great  was  the  activity  of  the  Spaniarrls  in 
the  construction  ot  their  fortress,  and  so  ample 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  natives,  that  in  ten 
days  it  was  sufliciently  complete  for  service.  A 
large  vault  had  been  made,  ovi.r  which  was  erect- 
ed a  strong  wooden  tower,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  a  wi(|e  ditch.  It  was  stored  with 
all  the  .'immunition  saved  from  the  wreck,  or  that 
could  be  spared  from  the  caravel  ;  and  the  guns 
being  mounted,  the  whole  had  a  lormidal)le  .i-.- 
pect,  sufticient  to  overawe  and  repulse  this  naked 
and  unwarlike  people.  Indeed  Columbus  w.is  ot 
opinion  that  but  little  force  was  necess.iry  to  sub- 
jugate the  whole  island.  Me  considered  a  tor- 
tress,  and  the  restrictions  of  a  g.irrison,  more 
re(iuisite  to  keep  the  Si);iniards  themselves  in 
order,  and  prevent  their  wandering  alimit,  afMJ 
committing  acts  of  licentiousness  .imong  the  na- 
tives. 

The  fortress  being  finished,  he  gave  it,  .is  well 
as  the  .idjacent  village  and  the  harbor,  the  name 
of  La  Navidad,  or  the  Nativity,  in  memorial  ot 
their  having  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  on 
Christmas  day.  Many  volunteered  to  rem;iin  on 
the  island,  from  whom  he  selected  thirty-nine  ot 
the  most  able  and  exemplary,  and  among  them  a 
physician,  ship-carpenter,  calker,  cooper,  tailor, 
and  gunner,  all  expert  at  their  several  callings. 
The  command  was  given  to  IJiego  de  Arana,  a 
native  ot  Cordova,  and  notary  and  alguazil  to  tlu' 
armament,  who  was  to  retain  all  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  him  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  In  case  ot 
his  death,  Pedro  (^utierre/  was  to  command,  and, 
he  dying,  Rodrigo  de  Kscobedo.  The  boat  of  thr 
wreck  was  left  with  them,  to  be  used  in  fishing  ; 
a  variety  of  seeds  to  sow,  and  a  large  (juantity  ot 
articles  for  trafliic,  that  they  might  procure  a:; 
much  gold  as  possible  against  the  admiral's  re- 
turn.* 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  his  departure,  Colum- 
bus assembled  those  who  were  to  remain  in  the 
island,  and  made  them  an  earnest  address,  chant- 
ing tliem,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns,  to  be 
obedient  to  the  officer  left  in  command  ;  to  main- 
tain the  utmost  respect  and  reverence  for  the  ca- 
cique Guacanagari  and  his  chieftains,  recollecting 
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how  deeply  they  were  inclebtetl  to  his  goodness, 
ami  how  important  a  continuance  of  it  was  to 
their  welfare.  To  he  circumspect  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  avoidiiifj  disputes,  and 
treating  thtm  always  with  gi-ntleness  and  justice  ; 
and,  al)ove  all,  being  discreet  in  their  conduct 
toward  the  Indian  women,  misconduct  in  this 
respect  being  the  frequent  source  of  troubles  and 
disasters  in  the  intercourse  with  savage  nations. 
He  warned  them,  moreover,  not  to  sc.Uter  them- 
selves asunder,  but  to  keep  together,  lor  mutual 
safety  ;  and  not  to  stray  beyond  the  friendly  ter- 
ritr)ry  of  Guacanagari.  He  enjoined  it  upon 
Arana,  and  the  others  in  command,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  and  mines  of  the 
island,  to  procure  gold  and  spices,  and  to  seek 
rlong  the  coast  a  better  situation  for  a  settlement, 
the  present  harbor  being  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous, from  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  beset  its 
entrance. 

On  the  2(1  of  lanuary,  1493,  Columbus  landed 
to  take  a  farewell  of  the  generous  cacique  and  his 
ciiiettains,  intending  the  next  day  to  set  sail.  He 
gave  them  a  |)arting  feast  at  the  house  <levoted  to 
his  use,  and  commended  to  their  kindness  the 
men  who  Wv-re  to  remain,  especially  Diego  de 
Arana,  I'edro  tlutierrez,  and  Kodrigo  de  Escobe- 
(!(),  his  lieutenants,  assuring  the  caci(|ue  that 
when  he  returned  from  Castile  he  would  bring 
■-ijjundance  of  jewels  more  precious  than  any  he 
or  his  people  had  yet  seen.  The  worthy  duacan- 
agari  showed  great  concern  at  the  idea  of  his  de- 
p.irture,  and  assured  him  that,  as  to  those  who 
remained,  he  should  furnish  them  with  provi- 
sions, and  render  them  every  service  in  his  power. 

( ince  more  to  impress  the  Indians  with  an  idea 
nf  the  warlike  prowess  of  the  white  men,  Colu;n- 
i)us  caused  the  crews  to  perlorm  skirmishes  and 
mock-tights,  with  swords,  bucklers,  lances,  cross- 
bows, arqu('l)uses,  and  cannon.  The  Indians 
were  astonished  at  the  keenness  of  the  swords, 
and  at  the  deadly  power  of  the  cross-bows  and 
ar(|uebuses  ;  but  they  wen-  struck  with  awe  when 
the  heavy  Lomiiards  were  discharged  from  the 
lorlrcss,  wrapping  it  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  shak- 
ing the  forests  with  their  report,  and  shivering 
the  trees  with  the  balls  ol  stone  used  in  artillery 
in  tiiose  times.  As  these  tremendous  powers, 
however,  were  all  to  be  employed  for  their  jjrotec- 
tion,  they  rejoiced  while  tliey  trembleil,  since  no 
Carib  would  now  dare  to  invade  their  island.* 

The  festivities  of  the  day  being  over,  Columbus 
embraced  the  cacique  and  his  princip.il  chieftains, 
and  took  a  final  leave  of  them.  Ciuacanagari  shed 
tears  ;  tor  while  he  had  been  awed  by  trie  digni- 
lied  deme.uior  of  the  admiral,  and  tiie  idea  of  his 
su|)crhuman  nature,  he  had  been  completely  won 
by  the  benignity  of  his  manners.  Indeed,  the 
parting  scene  was  sorrowful  on  all  sides.     The 
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arrival  of  the  ships  had  been  an  event  of  wonder 
and  excitement  to  the  islanders,  who  had  as  yet 
known  nothing  but  the  good  qualiiies  of  their 
guests,  ;ind  had  been  enriched  by  their  celestial 
gills  ;  while  the  rude  seamen  had  been  ll.illered 
by  the  blind  deference  paid  them,  and  cii|)liv.ited 
by  the  kiiulness  and  unlimited  indulgence  with 
which  they  had  been  treated. 

The  sorest  parting  was  between  the  .Spaniards 
who  embarked  and  those  who  remained  behind, 
from  the  strong  sympathy  caused  by  companion- 
ship in  perils  and  adventures,  The  little  garri- 
son, however,  e\'inced  a  stout  heart,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  return  of  the  admiral  from  Spain  with 
large  reinlorcements,  when  they  promised  to  give 
him  a  good  account  of  all  things  in  the  island. 
The  caravel  was  detained  a  day  longer  by  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  Indians  whom  they  were 
to  take  to  .Si)ain.  At  length  the  signal-gun  was 
fired  ;  the  crew  gave  a  parting  cheer  to  tlie  haiiil- 
ful  of  comrades  thus  left  in  the  wilderness  of  an 
unknown  world,  who  echoed  their  cheering  as 
they  gazed  wistfully  after  them  from  the  beach, 
but  WTio  were  destined  never  to  welcome  their 
return. 

Norn  akuil  the  loealiliea  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ex- 
tracted from  the  /.  //(•;■  of   T.  S.  Ileneken,  Esq. 

Guaonnagnri's  cnpital  town  was  called  Guariro. 
From  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  it  was  sit- 
uated a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  where  the  vil- 
laRP  of  Petit  Anse  now  stands  ;  which  is  about  two 
miles  south-east  of  Cape  Haytien. 

Oviedo  says  that  Columbus  took  in  water  for  his 
homeward  voy.-iKe  from  a  bmall  stream  to  the  north- 
west of  the  anchorage  ;  and  presnrninK  him  to  have 
l)een  at  anchor  off  Petit  Anse,  this  stream  pn-sents 
itself  falling  from  the  Picolet  mountain,  crossing'  the 
ptcsent  town  of  Cape  Haytien,  and  emptying  into  the 
bay  near  the  Arsenal. 

The  stream  which  sup  lied  Columbus  with  water 
was  dammed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  by  the 
French  when  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  its 
water  now  feeds  a  number  of  public  fountains. 

Punta  Santa  could  be  no  other  than  the  present 
Point  Picolet. 

Heating  up  from  St.  Nicholas  Mole  along  an  almost 
precipitous  and  iron-bnund  coast,  a  prospect  of  un- 
rivalled splendor  breaks  upon  the  view  on  turning 
this  point  ;  the  spacious  bay,  the  extensive  plains, 
:md  the  distant  cordilleras  of  the  Cibao  mountains, 
impose  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of  vastness, 
fertility,  and  beauty. 

The  fort  of  La  Navitlad  must  have  been  erected 
near  Ilaut  du  Cap,  as  it  could  be  approached  in  boats 
by  rowing  up  the  river,  and  there  is  no  other  river  in 
the  vicinity  that  admits  a  passage  for  boats. 

The  locality  of  the  town  of  Guacanagari  has  always 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Guarico.  The  French 
first  settled  at  Petit  Anse  ;  subsequently  they  removed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  and  founded,  the  town 
of  Cape  Francois,  now  Cape  Haytien  ;  but  the  old 
Indian  name  Guarico  continues  in  use  among  all  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

rOASTINO  TOWARD  1Ht;  KaSTF.RN  END  OK  HIS- 
»'AM()|.A  —  MKKIIMl  WITH  HINZON  —  AH' AIR 
Wl HI   THE  NATIVES  AT  THE  UULK  OF  SAMANA. 
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It  was  on  the  4ih  of  Ianuar>'  that  Columbus  set 
sail  from  I.a  Naviilad  on  liis  return  to  Spain. 
The  wind  heing  li^''''  ''  was  necessary  to  tow  tlie 
caravel  out  ol  the  harbor,  and  clear  of  the  reefs. 
They  then  stood  eastward,  toward  a  lolty  l)romon- 
torv  destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with  jfrass, 
anil  shaped  like  a  tent,  havinjf  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  ol  a  toweriii);  island,  beinj;  connected 
with  llispaniola  by  a  low  neck  of  land.  'I'o  this 
promontory  Columbus  j;;ive  the  name  of  .Monte 
Chrisii,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  The  country  in 
the  immediate  neiKJiliorhood  was  level,  but  t.ir- 
ther  inland  rose  a  hij;h  ran);e  of  mount. uns,  well 
wooded,  with  bro.id,  Iruiilul  valleys  between 
tluni,  watered  by  .thund.int  streams.  The  wind 
bein^j  conlrary,  tln-y  were  detained  forlwod.iys 
in  a  Lir^je  bay  to  the  west  of  the  oromontory.  <  >n 
the  ()th  they  a;;-.iin  made  sail  with  a  land  bree/.e, 
and  wcitluiin;;-  tlu;  cape,  advanced  ten  leaj^ues, 
when  the  wind  aj;.iin  turned  to  blow  freshly  from 
the  east.  .At  this  time  a  sailor,  stationed  ;it  the 
masthead  to  look  out  for  rocks,  cried  (uit  tli.it  he 
beheld  the  rint.i  at  a  diritaiice.  'I'he  certainty  of 
the  f.ict  ),d.iddene(l  the  he.ut  of  the  admir.d,  and 
nad  an  anim.itinj^  effect  throujfhout  the  ship  ;  for 
itwasa  joylul  event  to  the  mariners  once  more 
to  meet  with  their  comrades,  and  to  have  a  com- 
panion bark  in  their  voy.iye  throujjli  these  lonely 
seas. 

The  I'intacame  sweejiinK  toward  them,  directly 
beiiire   the   wind.     'I'he   .admiral   w.is  <lesirous  (if 
h.iving  a  conversation   with   Martin   Alon/o  I'in- 
/on,  and  seein^^  that  all  attempt  was  fruitless  from 
the  obstinacy  of  the  a<lverse  wind,  and  that  there 
was   no  sale  anchora^fe  in  the  neij^hborhood,  he 
put  back  to  the  b.iy  a  little  west  of  Monte  Christi, 
whither  he  w.is  followed  by  the  I'int.i.     On  their 
first   interview,  I'in/on   endeavored    to  excuse  his 
desertion,  alleginj;  that  he  h.id  been  comnclled  to 
part  company   by  ;,tress  of  weather,  and  liad  ever 
since  been  seekinjj  to  rejoin  the  admiral.     Colum- 
bus listened  passively  but  dubiously  to  his  apolo- 
Xit  s  ;    and   tlie   suspicions   he  had   conceived  ap- 
peared   to   be   warranted   by  subsequent  informa- 
tion.    He  was  told  that  I'iiizon  had  tieen  excited 
by  accounts  jfiven  him  by  one  of  the  Indians  on 
board   of  his  vessel  of  a  rej^ion  to  the  eastward, 
abounding  in   }^old.      Takinj^    advantaj,a',   there- 
fore, of  the  superior  sailinjr  of  his  vessel,  he  had 
worked   to  windward,   when  the  other  ships  had 
t)een  obliijed   to  put  back,  and  had  sou>,dit  to  be 
the  tirst  to  discover  and  enjoy  this  golden  retjion. 
After  sep.iiatingfrom  hiscom])anions  he  had  heen 
eiu.mfrled  lor  several  days  among  a  cluster  of  sin, ill  i 
isl.iiids,  supposed   to   have   been   the  Caicos,  but  I 
had  at  length  been  guided  by  the  Indians  to  His-  , 
paniola.     Mere  In:  rem.iined  three  weeks,  trading  ' 
with  the  natives  in  the  river  already  mentioned,  ' 
and  collected  a  considerable  (|uantity  of  gold,  one 
half  of  which  he  retained  as  captain,  the  rest  he  | 
divided  among  his  men  to  secure  their  fidelity  and  I 
secrecy.  I 


Such  were  the  particulars  privately  related  tu 
Columbus  ;  who,  however,  repressed  nis  indign.i- 
tion  ;it  this  fl.igr.mt  breach  of  <luty,  l)eing  unwill- 
ing to  disturb  the  remainder  of  his  voyage  witfi 
any  altercations  with  I'in/on,  who  had  ,i  powerful 
jiarty  of  relatives  and  townsmen  in  the  armament. 
I'o  such  a  degree,  however,  was  his  confidence  in 
his  confederates  impaired,  that  he  determined  to 
return  forthwith  to  Spain,  though,  under  other  cir- 
cumst.inces,  he  would  have  been  ti'inpted  to  ex- 
plore the  co.ist  in  hopes  ol  freighting  his  ships 
with  treasure.* 

The  boats  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  a 
large  river  in  the  neighborhooil,  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  wood  and  water  for  the  voyage  This 
river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Yaciui,' How  ;  from 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  and  throws  itself 
into  the  bay,  receiving  in  its  course  the  (ontri- 
butions  of  various  minor  streams.  Many  parti- 
cles of  gold  were  perceived  among  the  s mds  ;.t  its 
mouth,  and  others  were  founil  .idhering  to  the 
hoops  of  the  w.iter-casks.t  C'olumbus  g.ivt;  it, 
therefore,  the  name  of  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the(!olden 
River  ;  it  is  at  present  called  the  S.uUi.igo. 

In  this  neighborhood  were  turtles  of  gre.it  si/e. 
Columbus  also  niiiitions  in  his  journ.il  that  he 
saw  three  merm.iids,  which  elevated  themselves 
above  the  surf.ict  of  the  sea,  and  he  observes  th.it 
he  had  before  seen  such  on  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
He  adds  that  they  were  by  no  means  the  beautiful 
beings  they  had  been  represented,  although  they 
possessed  some  traces  of  the  human  counten.mce. 
It  is  supposed  that  these  must  have  been  manati 
or  se.i-calves,  seen  indistinctly  .ind  at  a  distance  ; 
.ind  th.'it  the  imagination  ol  Columbus,  dispo;."(l  to 
give  a  wonderful  char.icter  to  e\erything  in  this 
new  world,  had  identitied  tliese  missha[)en  animals 
with  the  sirens  of  ancient  story. 

<  )n  the  evening  of  the  qth  ol  January  they  again 
made  s.ail,  and  on  the  lollowing  day  .lirived  at  the 
river  where  I'in/on  had  heen  trading,  to  which 
Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Rio  de  ( Iracia  ;  but 
it  took  the  appellation  ol  its  original  discoveri  r, 
and  long  continued  to  he  known  as  the  river  of 
.Martin  .Alon/o,^  The  natives  of  this  jjlace  com- 
plained that  Pinzon,  on  his  previous  visit,  had 
violently  carried  off  tour  men  ;ind  two  girls.  The 
admiral,  finding  they  were  retained  on  board  of 
the  I'inta  to  l)e  carried  to  .Sp.tin  and  sold  as  slaves, 
ordered  them  to  be  immediatelv  restored  to  their 
homes,  with  many  presents,  and  well  clothed,  to 
atone  for  the  wrong  they  had  experienced.  This 
restitution  was  made  with  great  unwillingness 
and  many  high  words  on  the  |)art  of  I'in/on. 

The  wind  being  favorable,  for  in  these  regions 
the  trade  wind  is  often  alternated  during  aui'inin 
anil  winter  by  north-westerly  breezes,  they  co  .tin- 
ued  co.isting  the  isl.ind  until  they  came  to  a  high 
and  beautiful  headland,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name   of  Capo  del   I'.namorado,    or   the    Lovers' 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante.  c.-ip.  34. 

+  I, as  Casas  suKgcsts  that  these  may  have  been 
particles  of  marcasite,  which  abounds  in  this  river, 
and  in  the  other  streams  which  fall  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao.     Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  I.  cap.  76. 

X  It  is  now  called  Porto  Caballo,  but  the  surround' 
ing  plain  is  called  ttie  Savanna  of  Martin  Alonzo  — T. 
S.  Hknf.kkn. 
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Cape,  but  which  nt  present  is  known  as  Cane  C.i- 
bron.  A  little  lieyond  this  they  .iiichored  in  a 
hay,  or  rather  gulf,  thiee  leagues  in  lire.idth,  and 
extending  so  tar  inland  that  Colunilius  at  first 
siipposeMit  (ul  aiii)  of  the  sea,  separating  llispani- 
ola  from  some  other  land.  On  landing  ihey  found 
the  natives  quite  different  from  the  gentle  and  pa- 
cific people  hitherto  met  with  on  this  island. 
'I'hey  were  of  a  ferocious  aspect,  and  hideously 
painted.  Tlieir  hair  was  long,  tieil  liehind,  and 
decorated  with  the  feathers  of  parrots  and  other 
hirds  of  gaudy  pluni.ige.  Some  were  armed  with 
war-clubs  ;  others  had  hows  of  the  length  of  those 
used  by  the  Knglish  archiirs,  with  arrows  of 
slender  reeds,  pointed  with  hard  wood,  or  ti|)|)ed 
with  hone  or  ttie  tooth  of  a  fisli.  Their  swords 
were  of  palm-wood,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron  ; 
not  sharp,  hut  hroad,  nearly  of  the  thickness  of 
two  tlngers,  and  capable,  with  one  blow,  of  cleav- 
ing through  a  hebuet  to  the  very  iirains.*  Though 
thus  prepared  for  combat,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  molest  the  Sp.iniards  ;  on  the  contrary,  tluy 
sold  tiiem  two  of  their  bows  and  several  of  their 
arrows,  and  one  of  them  was  prevailed  upon  to 
go  on  bo.trd  of  the  admiral's  sliip. 

Columbus  was  persuaded,  from  the  ferocious 
looks  and  hardy,  undaunteil  manner  of  this  wild 
warrior,  th;it  he  and  his  coint)anions  were  of  the 
nation  of  Caribs,  so  much  (Ireaded  throughout 
these  seas,  and  lh.it  the  gulf  in  which  !ie  was  an- 
chored must  be  a  str.iit  sep.irating  their  island 
from  llispaniola.  On  intpiiring of  the  Indi. in,  how- 
ever, lie  still  pointed  to  the  east  as  the  cpi.irter 
where  lay  the  Caribbean  Islands,  lie  spoke  also 
of  an  island,  called  Mantinino,  which  Columbus 
fancied  him  to  say  was  iieopled  merely  by  women, 
who  received  the  Caribs  among  them  once  a  year, 
for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  population  of  their 
island.  All  the  male  progeny  reiuilting  from 
such  visits  were  delivereil  to  the  fathers  ;  the  fe- 
male remained  with  the  mothers. 

This  Amazonian  island  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage-i  of  Columbus,  ami  is 
another  (jf  his  self-delusions,  to  be  explained  by 
the  work  of  M.irco  I'olo.  That  traveller  described 
two  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  one  inhabited 
solely  by  women,  the  other  by  men,  between 
which  a  similar  intercourse  subsisted  ;t  and  Co 
lumbus,  su|)|>osing  himself  in  that  vicinity,  easi'/ 
irterpieted  the  signs  of  the  Indians  to  coincide 
with  tlu'  descrij)tions  of  the  Venetian. 

Having  regaled  the  warrior,  and  made  him  va- 
rious presents,  the  admiral  sent  him  on  shore,  in 
ho|)es,  through  his  mediation,  of  opening  a  trade 
for  gold  with  his  companions.  As  the  t)oat  ap- 
jiroached  the  land,  upwaid  of  fifty  savages,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs,  and  javelins, 
were  seen  lurking  among  the  Irei's.  On  a  word 
from  the  Indian  who  was  in  the  boat,  they  laid  by 
their  arms  and  came  forth  to  meet  the  Spaniards. 
The  latter,  according  to  directions  from  the  ad- 
miral, endeavored  to  purchase  several  oi  their 
weapons,  to  take  as  curiosities  to  .Sjiain.  Thev 
parted  with  two  of  their  bows  ;  but,  sutldenly  con- 
ceiving some  distrust,  or  thinking  to  overpower 
this  handful  of  strangers,  they  rushed  to  the  place 
where  they  had  left  their  weapons,  snatched  them 
up,  and  returned  with  cords,  as  if  to  bind  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  immediately  attacked 
them,  wounded  two,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and 
would  have  pursued  them,  but  were  restrained  by 


'I'heir  frank  and  bold  spirit  was  evinced  on  tho 
day  after  the  skirmish,  when  a  multiiude  appear- 


*  Las  Casus,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  77,  ms. 
f  Marco  Polo,  book  ill.  chap.  34  ;    Cng.  edit,  oi 
Marsden. 


the  pilot  who  commnn<led  the  boat.  This  wn« 
the  first  contest  with  the  Indians,  and  the  lust  time 
that  native  blood  was  shed  by  the  while  men  in 
the  new  world.  Cidumbus  was  gri<'ved  to  see  .til 
his  exertions  to  m.iinlain  an  amii  .ible  intercourse) 
v.iin  ;  he  consoled  himself  with  the  ide.i,  however, 
that  if  these  were  Caribs,  or  tronlier  Indians  of 
warlike  char.icter,  they  svould  be  iiispireil  with  a 
dread  of  the  lori  e  and  we.'i|)oiis  of  the  white  men, 
and  be  deterred  from  molesting  the  little  garrison 
of  l''ort  Nativity.  The  fact  was,  that  th«'sr  were 
of  a  bold  and  h.irdy  race,  inhabiting  a  mount. tin- 
ous  district  called  Ciguay,  extending  five  and 
twenty  leagues  along  tlu;  coast,  and  several 
leagues  into  the  interior.  They  dillni'd  in  lan- 
guage, look,  and  manners  from  the  other  natives  of 
the  i.sland,  and  'vu!  tlu;  rude  but  independent  and 
vigorous  character  of  mountaineers. 
)old  spirit  > 
sh,  when  a 
ing  on  tile  beach,  the  adniiiid  sent  a  large  party, 
well  armed,  on  shore  in  the  boat.  The  natives  ap- 
proa<'hed  as  liccly  and  ( onrulently  as  if  nothing 
Lid  happened  ;  neither  did  they  betray,  through- 
out their  sul)se(|uent  intercourse,  any  signs  of 
lurking  fe.ir  or  enmity.  The  cacicpie  who  ruled 
over  the  neighboring  country  was  on  the  shore. 
He  sent  to  the  boat  a  string  ol  heads  formed  ot 
small  stones,  or  lather  ol  the  hard  pail  (d  shells, 
which  the  Sp.miards  uiKlerstood  to'be  a  token  and 
assurance  of  amity  ;  but  they  were  not  yet  aware 
of  the  full  me, ming  of  this  symliol,  the  wampum 
bell,  the  jiledge  id  peace,  held  sacred  among  the 
Indians.  'I'he  chieftain  lollowt'd  shortly  .itler,  and 
entering  the  boat  with  only  three  attendants,  was 
conveyed  on  board  of  the  cara\(!l. 

'I'his  frank  and  contiding  conduct,  so  indicali\e 
of  a  brave  and  generous  nature,  was  jiroperly  ap- 
])reciated  by  Columbus  ;  he  received  the  cuique 
cordially,  set  before  him  a  coll.ition  such  as  the 
caravel  afforded,  i).irticularly  biscuits  and  honey, 
which  were  gre.it  d.iinties  with  the  Indians,  and 
after  showing  him  the  wonders  of  the  vessel,  ;md 
ni. iking  him  and  his  atteiui.inis  many  presents, 
sent  them  to  land  highly  gratified.  The  residei.ce 
of  thecacicpie  was.it  such  a  dist.ince  that  he  could 
not  repe.it  his  visit  ;  but,  as  a  token  of  high  re- 
gard, he  sent  to  the  admiral  his  coronet  ot  gold. 
In  speaking  of  these  incidents,  the  historians  of 
Columbus  have  made  no  mention  of  the  name  ot 
this  mountain  chief  ;  he  was  doubtless  the  same 
who,  a  few  years  afterward,  ajipears  in  the  history 
of  the  island  under  the  name  of  .Mayonabex,  ca- 
ciijue  of  the  Ciguayans,  and  will  be  found  accpiit- 
ting  himself  with  valor,  frankness,  and  magnanim- 
ity, under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Columbus  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  in  the 
bay,  during  which  time  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course prevailed  with  the  natives,  who  brought 
cotton,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  still 
maintained  their  warrior  character,  being  always 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Four  young  In- 
dians gave  such  interesting  accounts  of  the  islands 
situated  to  the  east  that  Colund)us  determined  to 
touch  there  on  his  way  to  Spain,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  accompany  him  as  guides.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  wind,  therefore,  he  sailed 
before  daylight  on  the  i6th  of  January  from  this 
bay,  to  which,  in  consetiuence  of  the  skirmish 
with  the  natives,  he  gave  the  name  of  (lolfo  de  las 
Flechas,  or  the  Ciulf  of  Arrows,  but  which  is  new 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Samana. 

On  leaving  the  bay,  Columbus  at  first  steered  to 
the  north-east,  in  which  direction  the  young  Indians 
assured  him  he  would  tind  the  island  of  the  Ca- 
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ribs,  and  that  of  Mantinino,  the  abode  of  the  Ama- 
zons ;  it  l)eing  his  desire  to  take  several  of  the  na- 
tives of  each,  to  present  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
After  sailing  about  sixteen  leagues,  however,  his 
Indian  guides  changed  their  o|)inion,  and  pointed 
to  the  soutii-east.  This  would  have  brought  him 
to  I'orto  Rico,  which,  in  fact,  was  known  among 
llie  Indians  as  the  island  of  Carib.  The  admiral 
immedialelv  thifted  sail,  and  stood  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  had  not  jiroceeded  two  leagues,  how- 
ever, when  a  most  tavoraiile  breeze  sjirang  up  tor 
the  voyage  to  Spain.  He  oltserved  a  gloom  gath- 
ering on  the  countenances  of  the  sailors,  as  they 
diverged  from  the  homeward  route.  Reflecting 
upon  the  little  hold  he  had  upon  the  feelings  and 
affections  of  these  men,  the  insubordinate  spirit 
they  had  repeatedly  evinced,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  good  faith  of  Finzon,  and  the  leaky  condition 
of  his  ships,  he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause. 
As  long  as  he  protracted  his  return,  the  whole  fate 
of  his  discovery  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand 
contingencies,  and  an  adverse  accident  might  bury 
himself,  his  crazy  t)arks,  and  all  the  records  of  his 
voyage  forever  in  the  ocean.  Repressing,  there- 
fore, the  strong  inclination  to  seek  further  discov- 
eries, an.l  determined  to  place  what  he  had  al- 
ready made  beyond  the  reach  of  accident,  he  once 
more  shifted  sail,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  crews,  and 
resumed  his  ccjurse  for  Spain.* 
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The  trade-winds  which  had  been  so  propitious 
to  Coluniluis  on  his  outward  voyage,  were  equally 
advrse  to  him  on  his  return.  The  favorable 
breeze  soon  ilied  away,  and  throughout  the  re- 
maindc:'  of  January  there  was  a  prevalence  of 
light  win.s  from  the  eastward,  which  prevented 
any  great  progress.  He  was  frequently  detained 
also  by  the  bad  sailing  of  the  Finta,  the  foremast 
of  which  was  so  defective  that  it  could  carry  but 
little  sail.  The  weather  continued  mild  and  pleas- 
ant, and  the  sea  so  calm,  that  the  Indians  whom 
they  w— e  taking  to  Spain  would  frequently  plunge 
into  the  water  and  swim  about  the  ships.  They 
saw  mai.y  tunny  hbh,  one  of  which  they  killed,  as 
Iike\v!.^e  a  large  shark  ;  these  gave  them  a  tem- 
porary supply  of  ])rovisions,  of  which  they  soon 
began  to  stand  in  need,  their  sea  stock  being  re- 
duced to  bread  and  wine  and  Agi  peppers,  which 
last  they  had  learnt  from  the  Indians  to  use  as  an 
important  article  of  food. 

in  the  early  ]iart  of  February,  having  run  to 
about  the  thirty-eighth  degree  ot  north  latitude, 
and  got  out  of  the  track  swept  by  the  tra(li'-win(k, 
they  had  more  favorable  breezes,  anil  were  ena- 
bled to  steer  direct  for  Spain.  From  the  frequent 
change;-,  of  their  course,  the  pilots  became  ])erplex- 
ed  in  their  reckonings,  differing  widely  among 
themselves,  and  still  more  widely  from  the  truth. 
Columbus,  hesi'les  keeping  a  careful  reckoning, 
was  .1  vigilant  observer  of  those  indications  fur- 
nished by  the  sea,  the  air,  and  the  sky  ;  the  fate  of 
himself  and    his   ships  in   the   unknown   regions 


*  Journal  if  Columb.  Navarrete,  torn.  i.  Las 
Casas,  Hist.  Inri.,  lib.  i.  cap.  7j.  Hisi.  del  Al- 
niraute,  cap.  34,  35. 


which  he  traversed  often  depended  upon  these  ob- 
servations ;  and  the  sagacity  at  whicn  he  arrived, 
in  deciphering  the  signs  of  the  elements,  was  look- 
ed upon  by  the  common  seamen  as  something  al 
most  supernatural.  In  the  present  instance,  he  no- 
ticed where  the  great  bands  of  floating  weeds  com- 
menced, and  where  they  finished  ;  and  in  emerg- 
ing from  among  them,  conckuled  himself  to  be  in 
about  the  same  degree  of  longitude  as  when  he  en- 
countered them  on  his  outward  voyage  ;  that  12 
to  say,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  west 
of  Ferro.  On  the  loth  of  February,  Vicente  Ya- 
fles  Finzon,  and  the  pilots  Ruiz  md  Hartolomeo 
Roldan,  who  were  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
examined  the  charts  and  compared  their  reckon- 
ings to  deteriTiine  their  situation,  but  could  not 
come  to  any  agreement.  They  all  supposed  them- 
selves at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  nearer 
Spain  than  what  Columbus  l)elieved  to  be  the  true 
reckoning,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira,  where- 
as he  knew  them  to  be  nearly  in  a  direction  for 
the  Azores.  He  suffered  them,  however,  to  re- 
main in  their  error,  and  even  added  to  their  per- 
plexity, that  they  might  retain  but  a  confused  idea 
of  the  voyage,  and  he  alone  possess  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  route  to  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries.* 

On  the  !2th  of  February,  as  they  were  flattering 
themselves  with  soon  coming  in  sight  of  land,  the 
wind  came  on  to  blow  violently,  with  a  heavy  sea  ; 
they  still  kept  their  course  to  the  east,  but  with 
great  labor  and  peril.  On  the  following  day,  after 
sunset,  the  wind  and  swell  increased  ;  there  were 
three  (lashes  of  lightning  in  the  north-northeast, 
considered  by  Columbus  as  signals  ol  an  ap- 
proaching tempest.  It  soon  burst  upon  them 
with  frightful  violence  ;  their  small  and  crazy  ves- 
sels, open  and  without  decks,  were  little  fitted  for 
the  wild  storms  of  the  .Atlantic  ;  all  night  they 
were  obliged  to  scud  under  bare  poles.  As  the 
morning  dawned  of  the  14th,  tliere  was  a  tran- 
sient pause,  and  they  made  a  little  'viil  ;  but  the 
wind  rose  again  from  the  south  with  redoubled 
vehemence,  raging  throughout  the  day,  and  in- 
creasing in  fury  in  the  night  ;  while  the  ves.sels 
labored  terribly  in  a  cross  sea,  the  broken  waves 
of  which  threatened  at  each  moment  to  overwhelm 
them  or  dash  them  to  pieces.  For  three  hours 
they  lay  to,  with  just  sail  enough  to  keep  thein 
above'  the  waves  ;  but  the  tempest  still  augment- 
ing, they  were  obliged  again  to  scud  l)etore  the 
wind.  The  Finta  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  admiral  kejH  as  much 
as  ])ossible  to  the  north-east,  to  a])pr(iach  the  coast 
of  .Spain,  and  made  signal  lights  at  the  m.isthead 
for  the  Fint.i  to  do  the  same,  and  to  keep  in  com- 
pany. The  latter,  however,  from  the  weakness  of 
her  foremast,  could  not  hold  the  wind,  and  was 
obliged  to  scud  l)efore  it  directly  north.  For 
some  time  she  replied  to  the  signals  of  the  ad- 
miral, but  her  lights  gleamed  more  and  more 
distant,  until  they  ceased  entirely,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  her. 

Columbus  continued  to  .scud  all  night,  full  of 
forebodings  of  the  fate  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of 
fears  for  the  safety  of  that  of  Finzon.  As  the  day 
flawned,  the  sea  presentefl  a  frightful  waste  ot 
wild  broken  waves,  lashed  into  fuiy  by  the  gale  ; 
he  looked  round  anxiously  for  the  Finta,  but  she 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  now  made  a  little  sail, 
to  keep  his  vessel  ahead  ot  the  sea,  lest  its  huge 
waves  should  break  over  her.  As  the  sun  rose,  the 
wind  and  the  waves  rose  with  it,  and  throughout  i 
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dreary  day  the  helpless  bark  was  driven  along  by 
the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Seeing  all  human  skill  baffled  and  confounded, 
Columbus  endeavored  to  propitiate  heaven  by  sol- 
emn vows  and  acts  of  penance.  IJy  his  orders,  a 
number  of  beans,  equal  to  the  number  of  persons 
on  board,  were  put  into  a  cap,  on  one  of  which 
was  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Each  of  the  crew 
made  a  vow  that  should  he  draw  forth  the  marked 
bean  he  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Santa  Maria  de  duadalupe,  bearing  a  wax  taper 
of  five  pounds'  weight.  The  admiral  was  the  hrst 
to  put  in  his  hand,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  him. 
From  that  moment  he  considered  himself  a  pil- 
grim, bound  to  perform  the  vow.  Another  lot 
was  cast  in  the  same  way,  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
jS  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  fell  upon  a 

^'  seaman   named   Tedro  de   Villa,  and  the  admiral 

engaged  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  A 
third  lot  was  also  cast  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Santa 
Clara  de  Moguer,  to  perform  a  solemn  mass,  and 
to  watch  all  night  in  the  chapel,  and  this  likewise 
fell  upon  Columbus. 

The  tem|)est  still  raging  with  unabated  violence, 
the  admiral  and  all  the  mariners  made  a  vow, 
that,  if  spared,  wherever  they  first  landed,  they 
would  go  in  procession  barefooted  and  in  their 
shirts,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  in 
some  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Be- 
sides these  general  acts  of  pro])itiation,  each  one 
made  his  private  vow,  binding  himself  to  some 
pilgrimage,  or  vigil,  or  other  rite  of  penitence  and 
thanksgiving  at  his  favorite  shrine.  The  heavens, 
however,  seemed  deaf  to  their  vows  ;  the  storm 
grew  still  more  wild  and  frightful,  and  e;ich  man 
gave  himself  up  for  lost.  The  danger  of  the  ship 
was  augmented  by  the  want  of  ballast,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  water  and  provisions  having 
lightcne'i  her  so  much  that  she  roiled  and  tossetl 
about  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  waves.  To  remedy  this, 
and  to  render  her  more  steady,  the  admiral  order- 
ed that  all  the  empty  casks  should  be  filled  with 
sea-vater,  which  in  some  measure  gave  relief. 

Dviring  this  long  and  awful  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  mind  of  Columbus  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  distressing  anxiety.  He  feared  that  the  Pin- 
ta  had  loundered  in  the  storm.  In  such  case  the 
whole  history  of  his  discovery,  the  secret  of  the 
New  World,  depended  upon  his  own  feeble  bark, 
and  one  surge  of  tin;  ocean  might  bury  it  forever 
in  oblivion.  The  tumult  of  his  thoughts  may  he 
judged  from  his  own  letter  to  the  sovereigns.  "  I 
could  have  supported  this  evil  fortune  with  less 
grief,"  said  he,  "  had  my  person  alone  been  in 
jeopardy,  since  I  .am  a  debtor  for  my  life  to  the 
supreme  Creator,  and  have  at  other  times  been 
within  ;i  step  of  death.  But  it  was  a  cause  of  in- 
finite sorrow  and  trouble  to  think  that,  after  hav- 
ing been  illuminated  froin  on  high  with  faith  and 
certainty  to  undertake  this  eiitfi  |)rise,  after  hav- 
ing victoriously  achieved  it,  and  when  on  the  point 
of  convinciitg  my  o|)ponents,  and  securing  to  your 
highnesses  gre.it  glory  and  vast  increase  ot  do- 
minions, it  should  please  the  divine  Majesty  to 
defe;!t  ,dl  by  my  deadi.  It  woidd  have  been  more 
supportable  also,  h.id  I  not  been  aciompanied  by 
others  who  had  ben  drawn  on  by  my  ])ersua;;ions, 
and  who,  in  their  distress,  cursed  not  only  the 
hour  of  thri'-  coming,  but  the  fear  inspired  by  my 
words  which  j)revenled  their  turning  hack,  as  they 
had  al  various  times  determined.  .Vbove  all,  my 
grief  was  doubled  when  I  thought  of  iT>y  tv.o  sons, 
whom  I  had  left  at  school  in  Cordova,  destitute, 
in  a  strange  land,  without  any  lestiinony  o'  the 
-     services    rendered    by     their    father,    which,    it 


known,  might  have  inclined  your  highnesses  to 
befriend  them.  And  although,  on  the  one  hand, 
I  was  comforted  by  faith  that  the  Deity  would  not 
permit  a  work  of  such  great  exaltation  to  his 
church,  wrought  through  so  many  troubles  and 
contradictions,  to  remain  imperfect  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  retlected  on  my  sins,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  which  he  might  intend  that  I  should  be 
deprived  of  the  glory  which  would  redound  to  me 
in  this  world."* 

In  the  midst  ot  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  an 
expedient  suggested  itself,  by  which,  though  he 
and  his  ships  should  perish,  tfie  glory  of  his 
achievement  might  survive  to  his  name,  and  its 
advantages  be  secured  to  his  sovereigns.  He 
wrote  on  parchment  a  brief  account  of  his  voyage 
and  discovery,  and  of  his  having  taken  possession 
of  the  newly-found  lands  in  the  name  of  their 
Catholic  majesties.  This  he  sealed  and  directed 
to  the  king  and  queen  ;  superscribing  a  promise 
of  a  thousand  ducats  to  whomsoever  should  de- 
liver the  packet  unopened.  He  then  wrapped  it 
in  a  waxed  cloth,  which  he  placed  in  the  centre  ot 
a  cake  of  wax,  and  inclosing  the  whole  in  a  large 
barrel,  threw  it  into  the  sea, giving  liis  men  to  sup- 
pose he  was  jjerforming  some  religious  vow. 
Lest  this  memorial  should  never  reach  the  l.ind, 
he  inclosed  a  copy  in  a  simdar  manner,  and 
placed  it  upon  the  i)oop,  so  that,  should  the  cara- 
vel be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  the  barrel  might 
float  off  and  survive. 

These  precautions  in  some  measure  mitigated 
his  anxiety,  and  he  was  still  more  relieved  when, 
after  heavy  showers,  there  a])peared  at  sunset  a 
streak  of  clear  sky  in  the  west,  giving  hopes  that 
the  wind  was  about  to  shift  to  that  quarter. 
These  hopes  were  conhrmed  ;  a  favorable  breeze 
succeeded,  but  the  sea  still  ran  so  high  and  tu- 
multuoubly  that  little  sail  could  l.e  carried  during 
the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  at  daybreak,  the  cry 
of  land  was  given  by  Rui  Garcia,  a  mariner  in  'he 
mainto]).  The  transports  of  the  crew,  at  once 
more  gaining  sight  of  the  (^Id  World,  were  almost 
ecpial  to  those  experienced  on  first  belioldin;^  the 
New.  The  land  bore  east-north-east,  directl)  over 
the  prow  of  the  caravel  ;  and  the  usual  di»  ersity 
of  opiiiion  concerning  it  arose  .-imon^  tiie  jiilots. 
One  thought  it  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  another  the 
rock  of  Cintra  near  Lisbon  ;  the  most  part,  de- 
ceived by  their  ardent  wishes,  placed  it  near 
Spain.  Columbus,  however,  from  his  private 
reckonings  and  observations,  concluded  it  to  he 
one  ot  the  A/ores.  A  nearer  approach, proved  it 
to  be  an  island  ;  it  was  but  five  leagues  distant, 
and  the  voyagers  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  assurance  of  sjieedily  being  in  port, 
when  the  wind  veeretl  again  to  the  east-north-east, 
blowing  directly  irom  the  land,  while  a  heavy  sea 
kept  rolling  from  the  west. 

l''or  two  days  they  hovered  in  sight  of  the 
island,  vainlv  striving  to  reach  it,  or  to  arrive  ai 
anoiher  island  of  which  tliey  caught  glimpses  oc- 
casionally through  the  mist  and  rack  of  the  tem- 
pest. On  the  evening  ot  the  tyth  they  ap])roach- 
ed  so  near  the  first  island  as  to  cast  anchor,  bui 
parting  llu'ir  cable,  had  to  [;utto  '-ra  again,  where 
they  remained  lieating  about  until  the  following 
morning,  when  they  anchored  up.der  shelter  of  its 
northern  side.  For  several  d  lys  Columbus  had 
been  in  such  a  state  ot  agitation  and  anxiet  as 
scarcely  to  take  food  01  itpose.  Although  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  a  gouty  affection   to  which  lie 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  36. 
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was  subject,  yet  he  had  maintained  his  watciiful 
post  on  deci<,  exposed  to  wintry  cold,  to  the  pelt- 
ing of  the  storm,  and  the  drenching  surges  ot  the 
sea.  It  was  not  until  the  night  of  the  17th  that  he 
got  a  little  sleep,  more  from  the  exhaustion  of  na- 
ture than  from  any  tranquillity  of  mind.  Such 
were  the  difficulties  and  perils  which  attended  his 
return  to  Europe  ;  had  one  tenth  part  of  them  be- 
set his  outward  voyage,  his  timid  and  factious 
crew  would  have  risen  in  arms  against  the  enter- 
prise, and  he  never  would  have  discovered  the 
New  World, 


mi^v ,;. 


CHAPTER   III. 
TRANSACTIONS   AT  THE   ISLAND  OF  ST.   MARY'S. 

[•493- J 

On  sending  the  boat  to  land,  Columbus  ascer- 
tained the  island  to  be  St.  Mary's,  the  most 
southern  of  the  Azores,  and  a  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  The  inhabitants,  when  they 
beheld  the  light  caravel  riding  at  anchor,  were 
astonished  that  it  had  been  able  to  live  through 
the  gale,  which  had  raged  for  fifteen  days  with  un- 
exampled fury  ;  but  when  they  heard  from  the 
boat's  crew  that  this  tempest-tossed  vessel  brought 
tidings  of  a  strange  country  beyond  the  ocean, 
they  wc-e  filled  with  wonder  and  curiosity.  To 
the  inquiries  about  a  place  where  the  caravel 
might  anchor  securely,  they  replied  by  pointing 
out  a  hariior  in  the  vicinity,  but  prevailed  on 
three  of  the  mariners  to  remain  on  shore,  and 
gratify  them  '.vitii  further  particulars  of  this  un- 
paralleled voyage. 

In  the  evening-  three  men  of  the  island  hailed 
the  caravel,  and  a  boat  being  sent  for  them,  they 
brought  on  board  fowls,  iire.ul,  ami  various  refresh- 
ments, from  Juan  de  Castaneil.i,  governor  of  the 
island,  who  claimed  an  acquaintance  with  Colum- 
bus, and  sent  him  manv  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations. Me  apologized  for  not  coming  in 
person,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
distance  of  his  residence,  but  p'-omised  to  \isit  the 
caravel  the  next  morning,  bringing  further  refresh- 
ments, and  the  three  men,  wliom  he  still  kept  with 
him  to  satisfy  his  extreme  curiosity  respecting  the 
voyage.  As  there  were  no  houses  on  the  neigh- 
boring shore,  the  messengers  remained  on  board 
all  night 

On  the  following  morning  Columbus  reminded 
his  peopie  of  their  vow  to  perform  a  pious  |>roces- 
sion  at  the  first  place  where  they  should  land.  On 
the  neighboring  shore,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea,  was  a  small  hermitage  or  chapel  dedicaterl 
to  the  \'irgin,  and  Ik"  made  immedi.ite  arrange- 
ments for  the  i)er[(irm;.nce  of  the  rite.  The  three 
niessengKrs,  on  returning  to  the  village,  sent  a 
priest  to  perform  miss,  and  one  half  of  the  crew 
landini.r,  walked  in  procession,  barefooted,  and  in 
their  shirts,  to  the  chapel  ;  while  the  admiral 
awaited  their  return,  to  perform  the  same  cere- 
mony with  the  remainder. 

An  ungenerous  reception,  however,  awaited  the 
poor  tempest-tossed  mariners  on  their  first  return 
to  the  abodeof  civili/ed  men,  far  different  from  the 
sympathy  and  hospitality  they  had  experienced 
among  the  savages  ot  the  New  World.  Scarcely 
had  they  begun  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
when  the  rabble  of  the  village,  horse  and  foot, 
headed  by  the  governor,  surrounded  the  hermitage 
and  took  iheni  all  prisoners. 

As  an  intervening  point  of  land  hid  the  hermit- 


age from  the  view  of  the  caravel,  the  admiral  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  this  transaction.  When 
eleven  o'clock  arrived  without  the  return  of  the 
pilgrims,  he  began  to  fear  that  they  were  detained 
by  the  Portuguese,  or  that  the  boat  had  been  shat- 
tered upon  the  surf-beaten  rocks  which  bordered 
the  island.  Weighing  anchor,  therefore,  he  stood 
in  a  direction  to  command  a  view  of  the  chapel 
and  the  adjacent  shore  ;  whence  be  beheld  a  num- 
ber of  armed  horsemen,  who,  dismounting,  en- 
tered the  boat  and  made  for  the  caravel.  The  ad- 
miral's ancient  suspicions  of  Portuguese  hostility 
toward  himself  and  his  enterprizes  were  immedi- 
ately revived,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  arm 
themselves,  but  to  keep  out  of  sight,  ready  either 
to  defend  the  vessel  or  surprise  the  boat.  The 
latter,  however,  approached  in  a  pacific  manner  ; 
the  governor  of  the  island  was  on  board,  and,  com- 
ing within  hail,  demanded  assurance  of  personal 
safety  in.  case  he  should  enter  the  caravel.  This 
the  admiral  readily  gave,  but  the  Portuguese  still 
continued  at  a  wary  distance.  The  indignation  of 
Columbus  now  broke  forlli  ;  he  rejjroached  the 
governor  with  his  perfidy,  and  with  the  wrong  he 
did,  not  merely  to  the  Spanish  monarchs,  but  to 
his  own  .sovereign,  by  such  a  dishonorable  out- 
rage. He  informed  him  of  his  own  rank  and  dig- 
nity ;  displayed  his  letters  patent,  sealed  with  the 
royal  seal  of  Castile,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  his  government.  CastaiTeda  replied 
in  a  vein  of  contempt  and  detiance,  declaring  that 
all  he  had  done  was  in  conformity  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  king  his  sovereign. 

After  an  unprofitable  alten-.uion,  the  boat  re- 
turned to  shore,  leaving  Columbus  much  perplexed 
by  thus  unexpected  hostility,  and  fearful  that  a 
war  might  have  broken  out  between  .Spain  and 
Portugal  during  his  aiisence.  'Ihe  next  day  the 
we.ithei  became  so  tem|)estuous  that  they  were 
driven  from  their  anchorage,  and  ol)liged  to  stand 
to  sea  toward  tin;  island  of  St.  Michael.  For  two 
days  the  ship  continued  be.tting  about  in  great 
peril,  half  of  her  crew  being  detained  on  shore, 
an<l  the  greater  part  of  those  on  board  being 
landsmen  and  Indians,  almost  ecjually  useless  in 
difficidt  n.ivigation.  I'orlunately,  although  the 
waves  r.in  high,  there  were  none  of  those  cross 
seas  which  had  recently  pre\  ailed,  otherwise,  being 
so  feebly  manned,  the  caravel  ciudil  scarcely  have 
lived  through  the  storm. 

On  .he  evening  of  the  2jd,  the  wcilhrr  having 
moderated,  Columbus  returned  to  his  .uu  borage 
at  St.  Mary's.  .Shortly  .dter  his  airival,  a  boat 
came  off,  bringing  two  priests  and  a  notary. 
After  a  cautious  ])arleyan(l  .in  assurance  of  s.dely, 
they  came  on  board,  and  re(|iU'^teil  :\  sight  of  the 
papers  of  Colundius,  on  the  part  ol  CasLiniila,  as- 
suring him  that  it  v.-as  the  disposition  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  render  him  every  service?  in  his  ])o\ver, 
l>rovided  he  really  s.iiled  in  service  of  the  .Sp.mish 
soverei'fiis.  Colum!)US  supposed  it  a  manu-uvre 
ot  CastaiTeda  to  cover  a  retreat  from  the  hostile 
position  he  had  assumed  ;  restraining  his  indigna- 
tion, however,  and  expressing  his  ih.inks  lor  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  governor,  he  showed 
his  letters  of  commission,  which  satisfied  the 
priests  and  the  not.iry.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing th :  boat  and  mariners  were  liberateil.  The 
latter,  .luring  their  detention,  had  collected  infor- 
mation from  the  inhaliitants  which  elucidated  the 
conduct  of  Castaf^eda. 

The  King  of  Portug.al,  jealous  lest  the  expedition 
of  Columbus  might  interfere  with  his  own  dis- 
coveries, had  sent  orders  to  his  commanclers  ot 
islands  and  distant  ports  to  seize  and  detain  him 
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wherever  he  should  he  met  with.*  In  compliance 
with  these  orders,  Castaf^eda  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, hoped  to  surprise  Columbus  in  the  chapel, 
and,  failing  in  that  attempt,  had  intended  to  get 
him  in  his  power  by  stratagem,  but  was  deterred 
by  tindi'ig  him  on  his  guard.  Such  was  the  first 
reception  of  the  admiral  on  his  return  to  the  Old 
World,  an  earnest  ot  the  crosses  and  troubles  with 
which  he  was  to  be  requited  throughout  life,  for 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  man  con- 
ferred upon  his  fellow-beings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ARRIVAL  AT    PORTUGAL — VISIT    TO    THE  COURT. 

[•493.] 

Columbus  remained  two  d  lys  longer  at  the 
island  of  St.  Mary's,  endeavoring  to  take  in  wood 
and  ballast,  but  was  prevented  by  the  heavy  surf 
which  broke  upon  the  shore.  The  wind  veering 
to  the  south,  and  being  dangerous  for  vessels  at 
anchor  off  the  island,  but  favorable  for  ihe  voyage 
to  Sjjain,  he  set  sail  on  the  24th  of  February,  and 
had  pleasant  weather  until  the  27th,  when,  being 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  leagues  of 
Cajie  St.  \'incent,  he  again  encountered  contrary 
gales  and  a  boisterous  sea.  His  fortitude  was 
scarcely  proof  against  these  perils  and  delays, 
which  a|>penred  to  increase,  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached his  home  ;  and  he  could  not  help  utter- 
ing a  com|)laini  at  thus  being  repulsed,  as  it  were, 
"  from  the  very  tloorof  the  house."  He  contrast- 
ed the  rude  >toims  which  raged  about  the  coasts 
of  the  old  world,  with  the  genial  airs,  the  tranquil 
seas,  anil  b.ilniy  weather  wl  ieh  he  supposed  per- 
petually to  prevail  about  the  countries  he  had 
discovered.  "  Well,"  says  he,  "  may  the  sacred 
theologians  and  sage  philosophers  declare  that  the 
terrestrial  par.idise  is  in  the  uttermost  extremity 
of  the  Kast,  ft)r  it  is  the  most  tem[)er;Ue  ot  re- 
gions." 

After  experiencing  several  days  of  stormy  and 
adverse  weatlur,  about  midnight  on  Saturday,  llu; 
2(1  ot  Man  h,  the  caravel  was  struck  by  a  s(iuall  of 
wind  which  rent  all  her  sails,  ;ind,  continuing  to 
blow  with  resistless  violence,  obliged  her  to  sciul 
under  bare  jioles,  threatening  her  e  11  h  monuiit 
with  destruction.  In  this  hour  of  diikness  ami 
peril,  the  crew  again  ealled  upon  the  aid  of  Hea\en. 
.\  lot  was  cist  lor  the  performance  of  a  li.arefooted 
pilgriinage  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  .Maria  de  la 
Cue\a  in  I  lueU a,  and,  as  usual,  the  lot  fell  upon  Co- 
lumbus. There  was  something  singular  in  the 
recurrence  of  this  circumstance.  Las  Casas  de- 
\(nitly  considers  it  as  an  intimation  from  the  Deity 
to  the  admiral  that  ttiese  storms  were  all  on  his 
account,  to  humble  his  |iri(le,  and  prevent  his  ar- 
rogating to  himself  the  glory  of  a  disco'ery  which 
was  the  work  of  dod,  .ind  for  which  he  had  merely 
been  chosen  as  .111  instrument. t 

\'arious  signs  appeared  of  the  vicinity  of  land, 
which  they  supposed  must  be  the  coast  of  I'orlu- 
gal  ;  the  ti'inpest,  however,  increased  to  such  a 
(legree  that  they  doubted  whether  any  of  them 
would  survive  to  reach  a  jiort.  The  whole  crew 
made  a  vow,  in  case  their  lives  were  spared,  to 
tast  upon  bread  and  water  the  following  Saturday. 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  39, 
Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  72. 
^  Las  C'asas 


Las  Casas,  Hist, 
llist.  IiiiJ  ,  lib.  i.  r;ip.  73. 


The  turbulence  of  the  elements  was  still  greater 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night.  The  sea  was 
broken,  wild,  and  mountainous  ;  at  one  inoment 
the  light  caravel  was  tossed  high  in  the  air,  and 
the  next  moment  seemed  sinking  in  a  yawning 
abyss.  The  rain  at  times  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  lightning  (lashed  and  thunder  pealed  from 
various  parts  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  first  watch  of  this  fearful  night  the  sea- 
men gave  the  usually  welcome  cry  of  land,  but  it 
now  only  increasecl  the  general  alarm.  They 
knew  not  where  they  were,  nor  where  to  look  for 
a  harbor  ;  they  dreaded  being  driven  on  shore,  or 
dashed  upon  rocks  ;  and  thus  the  very  land  they 
had  so  earnestly  desired  was  a  terror  to  them. 
Taking  in  sail,  therefore,  they  kept  to  sea  as  much 
as  possible,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  morning 
light. 

At  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  March  they  found 
themselves  off  the  rock  of  Cintra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  Though  entertaining  a  strong  distrust 
of  the  good-will  of  Portugal,  the  still  prevailing 
tempest  left  Columbus  no  alternative  but  to  run 
in  lor  shelter  ;  he  accordingly  anchored,  about 
three  o'clock,  opposite  to  Kastello,  lu  the  great 
joy  of  the  crew,  w^ho  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
their  escape  from  so  many  perils. 

The  inhabitants  came  off  from  various  parts  of 
the  shore,  congratulating  them  upon  what  they 
considered  a  miraculous  preservation.  They  had 
been  watching  the  vessel  the  whole  morning  with 
great  anxiety,  and  ])Utting  up  prayers  for  her  safe- 
ty. The  oldest  mariners  of  the  place  r^suied  Co- 
lumbus they  had  never  known  so  teiii[K;stuous  a 
winter  ;  many  vessels  had  remained  for  months  in 
jiort,  weather-bound,  and  there  liad  been  numer- 
ous shipwrecks. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  Colurnhus  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  the  King  and  Oueeir  of  Spain, 
with  tidings  of  his  disco\ery  He  wrote  also  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  then  at  \'aliiaraiso,  iei|Uesi- 
ing  permission  to  go  with  his  vessci  to  I^isbon  ; 
for  a  report  had  gone  abroad  that  his  caravel  was 
laden  with  gold,  and  he  felt  insemire  in  the  mouth 
ol  the  Tagus,  in  the  neighborhood  ot  a  pi.ice  like 
Rastello.  scantily  |>e()pled  by  needy  and  adventur- 
ous inlKihitants.  To  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  nature  ot  his  voyage,  he  assured  the 
king  that  he  had  not  been  on  the  coast  of  C.uiner., 
nor  to  any  other  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  but 
had  come  from  Cin.ingo,  and  tlie  extremity  ot 
India,  which  he  had  discovered  by  sailing  to  the 
west. 

On  the  follow'  g  day,  Don  Alonzo  de  Acufia, 
the  captain  of  a  large  Portuguese  man-of-war 
stationed  at  Rastel'.o,  summoned  Columbus  on 
board  his  hip,  to  give  an  account  ot  himself  and 
his  vessel.  The  Titter  asserted  his  rights  and 
dignities  as  admiral  of  tlv  CastiUan  sovereigns, 
and  refused  to  leave  his  vessel,  or  to  send  any  one 
in  his  place.  No  sooner,  however,  dii  the  com- 
mander leain  his  r.ink,  and  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  voyage,  than  he  came  to  the  caravel 
with  great  sound  ot  drums,  lifes,  and  trumpets, 
manitesting  die  courtesy  ot  a  I  nave  ami  gener- 
ous spirit,  and  making  liie  fullest  offer  ot  his  ser- 
vices. 

When  the  tiding'^  re.nched  Lisbon  of  this  won- 
derful b.irk,  anchored  in  the  Tagus,  freighted  with 
the  people  and  productions  of  a  ne  vly-discovered 
\corld,  the  effect  may  be  more  easily  con-eived 
than  described.  Lisbon,  fcu'  nearly  a  century,  had 
derived  its  chief  glory  from  its  maritime  discov- 
eries, but  here  was  an  achievt'nieni  that  eclipsed 
them   all       Ctiriosity   couid    st  aicely    have   been 
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more  excited  had  the  vessel  come  freighted  with 
ihe  wonders  of  another  planet.  For  several  days 
the  Tai^us  presented  a  gay  and  moving  ])icture, 
coverecr  with  i^arges  and  boats  of  every  kind, 
swarming  round  the  caravel.  From  morning  till 
night  the  vessel  was  thronged  with  visitors, 
among  whom  were  ca-aliers  of  high  distinction, 
and  various  officers  of  the  crown.  All  hung  with 
rapt  attention  upon  tlie  accounts  given  by  Co- 
lumbus and  his  crew,  of  the  events  of  their  vov- 
age,  and  of  the  New  World  they  had  discovered  ; 
and  gazed  with  insatiai)le  curiosity  upon  the  speci- 
mens of  unl<nown  ])iants  and  animals,  but  above 
all  upon  the  Indians,  so  different  from  any  race  of 
men  hitiierto  i<nown.  Some  were  filled  with  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  at  tlie  idea  of  a  discovery,  so 
sublime  and  so  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  the  avarice 
of  othc's  was  inflamed  by  the  description  of  wild, 
unar»propriated  regions  teeming  with  gold,  with 
pearls  and  spices  ;  while  others  repined  at  the  in- 
credulity of  the  king  and  his  councillors,  by  which 
3o  immense  an  acquisition  had  been  forever  lost 
to  I'ortugal. 

On  the  8th  of  March  a  cavalier,  called  Don 
Maiiin  de  NoroHa,  came  with  a  letter  from  King 
John,  congratulating  Columbus  on  his  arrival,  and 
iiniling  him  to  the  court,  which  was  then  at  \'al- 
nariso,  about  nine  leagues  from  Lisbon.  The 
king,  with  his  usual  magnificence,  issued  orders 
at  the  same  lime  that  everything  wliich  the  ad- 
miral reijuired  for  himself,  his  crew,  or  his  vessel, 
should  be  furnished  promptly  and  abundantly, 
without  cost. 

Columbus  would  gladly  have  declined  the  roya! 
invitation,  feclinyf  distrust  of  the  good  taith  of  the 
king;  but  tempestuous  weather  had  jjlaceil  him  in 
his  ])ower,  and  lie  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  all 
appearance  ot  sus]iicion.  He  set  torth,  therefore, 
that  \ery  evening  for  \'al])ariso  accompanied  l)y 
his  pilot.  The  first  night  he  slept  at  -Saramben, 
where  ]n'eparations  had  been  made  for  his  honor- 
able enteriainment.  The  weather  being  rainy,  he 
did  not  reach  X'alpariso  until  the  following  night. 
On  approacliing  the  royal  residence,  the  ])rint  i|)al 
cavaliers  ot  tlie  king's  household  canie  forth  to 
meet  him,  and  attended  him  with  great  ceremony 
to  the  pal.ue.  His  reciption  by  the  monarch  was 
worthy  ot  ,ui  enlightened  prince,  lie  ordered  him 
to  seat  liimself  in  his  presence,  an  honor  only 
granted  to  ])eisoiis  of  royal  dignity  ;  an<l  alter 
many  congratulations  on  the  result  of  his  enter- 
prise, assurr.i  liim  that  everything  in  his  kingdom 
that  could  be  of  service  to  his  soveieigns  or  him- 
self was  at  his  command. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  Colum- 
bus ga\e  an  acc(junt  of  his  voyage,  and  of  the 
countries  he  had  discovered.  Ihe  king  listened 
with  much  seeming  pleasure,  but  with  secret  grief 
and  mortification  ;  rellectiiig  that  this  splendid  en- 
terjjrise  had  once  been  offered  to  himself,  .ind  had 
been  rejected.  A  casual  observation  showed  what 
was  passing  in  his  thoughts.  He  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  discovery  clid  not  really  ajiper- 
tain  to  the  crown  ot  Portugal,  according  to  the 
capitulations  of  the  treaty  ot  1479  with  the  Castil- 
ian  sovereigns.  Columbus  replied  that  he  had 
never  seen  those  capitulationi,  nor  knew  anytliing 
ot  their  natiiri'  ;  his  orders  had  been  not  to  go  to 
La  Mina.  nor  the  coast  ot  (luinea,  which  orders  he 
had  carelully  observed.  The  king  made  a  gra- 
cious reiily,  expressing  himself  satistied  that  he 
had  acted  correctly,  anil  persuaded  that  these  mat- 
ters would  he  readily  adjusted  between  the  two 
powers,  witliout  the  need  ot  umpires.  On  dismiss- 
ing   Columbus    for   the    night,   he   gave    him     in 


charge  as  guest  to  the  prior  of  Crato,  the  principal 
personage  present,  by  whom  he  was  honorably 
and  hospitably  entertained. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  made  many  mi- 
nute inquiries  as  to  the  soil,  productions,  and  peo- 
ple of  the  newly-discoverecl  countries,  and  the 
route  taken  in  the  voyage  ;  to  all  which  Columl)us 
gave  the  fullest  replies,  endeavoring  to  show  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  these  were  regions  here- 
tofore undiscovered  and  unap|)ropriatLd  by  any 
Cliristian  jjower.  Still  the  king  was  uneasy  lest  this 
vast  and  undefined  discovery  should  in  some  way 
interfere  with  his  own  newly-acquired  territories. 
He  doubted  whether  Columbus  had  not  found  n 
short  way  to  those  very  countries  which  were  the 
object  of  his  own  exjieditions,  and  wi  ich  were 
comprehended  in  the  ])apal  bull,  grant.  ig  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  which  it  should 
discover  from  Cape  Non  to  the  Indies. 

On  suggesting  these  doubts  to  his  councillors, 
they  eagerly  confirmed  them.  Some  of  these 
were  the  very  jiersc  11s  who  had  once  derided  this 
enterprise,  and  scoffed  at  Columbus  as  a  dreamer. 
To  them  its  success  was  a  source  of  contusion  ; 
and  the  return  of  CoUimbus,  covered  with  glory, 
a  deep  humiliation.  Incapable  of  conceiving  the 
high  and  generous  thoughts  which  elevated  him 
at  that  iiKMiient  above  all  mean  consideration.s, 
they  attributed  to  all  his  actions  the  most  petty 
anil  ignoble  motives.  His  rational  exultation  was 
construed  into  an  insulting  triumph,  and  they  ac- 
cused him  of  assuming  a  boastful  and  vainglorious 
tone,  when  talking  with  the  king  ot  his  discovery  ; 
as  if  he  woiil;!  revenge  himself  upon  the  monarch 
for  having  rejected  his  ])roposit,ons.'''  With  the 
greatest  eagerness,  therelore,  they  .^ought  to  fos 
ter  the  doubts  which  had  sprimg  up  in  the  royal 
mind.  Some  who  had  seei\  the  nativ(!S  brought  ui 
the  caravel,  declared  that  their  color,  hair,  atid 
manners  agreed  with  the  descriiitions  of  the  ])eo- 
|)le  of  that  |)art  of  India  which  lay  within  the  route 
of  the  Portuguese  disco\eries,  and  which  had  been 
included  in  the  papal  bull.  (Others  oliserved  that 
there  was  but  little  distance  between  the  Tercera 
Islands  and  those  which  Coliunbus  had  discov- 
ered, and  that  the  latter,  therefore,  cle.ir'y  apper- 
tained to  Portugal.  Seeing  the  king  much  per- 
turbeil  in  spirit,  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  ])ro- 
))ose,  as  a  means  of  impeding  tlie  prosecution  (>t 
these  enter|)rises,  that  ("olumlius  sliould  be  assas- 
sinated ;  declaring  that  he  deserved  death  for  at- 
tempting to  deceive  and  embroil  the  two  nations 
by  his  pretended  discoveries.  It  was  suggested 
ih.it  his  assassination  might  easily  be  accom- 
|)lished  without  incurring  any  odium  ;  advantage 
miglit  be  tiken  ot  his  loftv  di-portnient  !>  pique 
his  ])ride,  pro\uke  hi:  \  into  .in  altercation,  ;u)d 
then  dispatch  Kioi  a-,  it  in  casual  and  honoralile 
encounter. 

It  Is  ditficult  to  believ''  that  such  wicked  ani: 
dastartlly  counsel  could  iiave  been  proposed  to  a 
monarch  so  u])right  as  John  II.,  but  the  fact  is 
asserted  by  v.irious  historians,  Portuguese  as  we'l 


*  Vasconcelos,  Vkia  tie  I).  Juan  11.,  lib.  vi.  Tlie 
Portuguese  historians  in  K''neral  rhar>,'c  Columbus 
with  having  conducted  himself  luftilyt  and  talked  in 
vauiitinji  terms  of  his  discoveries,  in  his  conversations 
with  the  king.  It  is  evident  tlieir  intbnnalion  must 
have  been  derived  fron".  prejudiced  (  ourtiers.  Faria 
y  Souza,  in  his  "  Furopa  PortURues.-'"  (i'arie  lit.  cap. 
4),  goes  so  far  as  to  say  lliat  Colunii)Us  entered  into 
the  port  of  Rastcllo  merely  torn. ike  Portiiiral  sensible, 
by  the  sifiht  of  the  trophies  cf  iiis  discovery,  iioiv 
much  .she  had  lost  by  not  acceptin(r  his  propositions 
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as  Spanish,*  and  it  accords  with  the  perfidious 
advice  formerly  given  to  the  monarch  m  respect 
to  Columbus.  There  is  a  spurious  loyalty  about 
courts,  which  is  often  prone  to  prove  its  zeal  by  its 
baseness  ;  and  it  is  the  weakness  of  kings  to  toler- 
ate the  grossest  faults  when  they  appear  to  arise 
from  personal  devotion. 

Happily,  the  king  had  too  much  magnanimity  to 
adopt  the  iniquitous  measure  proposed.  He  did 
justice  to  the  great  merit  of  Columbus,  ^nd  hon- 
ored him  as  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  man- 
kind ;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a  generous 
prince,  to  protect  all  strangers  driven  by  adverse 
fortune  to  his  ports.     Others  of  his  council  sug- 

fested  ;i  more  bold  and  martial  line  of  policy, 
hey  advised  that  Columbus  should  be  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain  ;  but  that,  before  he  could  fit 
out  a  second  expedition,  a  powerful  armament 
should  be  dispatcned,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
Portuguese  mariners  who  had  sailed  with  the  ad- 
miral, to  take  possession  of  the  newly-discovered 
country  ;  possession  being  after  all  th';  best  title, 
and  an  appeal  to  arms  the  clearest  mode  of  set- 
tling so  doubtful  a  ([uestion. 

This  counsel,  in  wiiich  there  was  a  mixture 
of  courage  and  craft,  was  more  relished  by  the 
king,  and  he  resolved  privately,  but  promptly, 
to  put  it  in  execution,  fixing  upon  Don  P'ran- 
cisco  (le  Almeicia,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed captains  of  the  age,  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion, t 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus,  after  being  treated 
with  distinguihiiied  attention,  was  escorted  back  to 
his  siiip  by  Don  Martin  de  ts'orofla,  and  a  numer- 
ous train  of  cavaliers  of  the  court,  a  mule  !)eing 
provided  for  himself,  and  another  lor  his  pilot,  to 
whom  tile  king  m.ide  a  |)resent  of  twenty  espa- 
dinas,  or  ducats  of  gol(l.|  On  his  way  Columbus 
stopiKid  at  the  monastery  of  San  Antonio,  at  \'il- 
la  Franca,  to  visit  the  queen,  who  had  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  see  tliis  extraordin.iry  and  en- 
terprising man,  whose  achievein  •nt  was'the  theme 
of  every  tongue.  He  found  her  attendeil  by  a  few 
of  her  tavorile  ladies,  and  experienced  the  most 
llattermg  reception.  Her  majesty  made  him  re- 
late tile  principal  events  of  his  voy.ige,  and  de- 
scribe llie  coiiiilries  he  had  found  ;  and  slie  and 
her  l.idies  lumg  with  eager  curiosity  upon  his  nar- 
ration. Tint  night  he  sleiit  at  Llaiuira,  and  l)cing 
on  the  point  of  departing  in  the  morning  a  ser- 
vant ol  the  king  arrived,  i-^  attend  him  to  the  Iron- 
tier,  il  he.  preterred  to  return  to  Spain  by  land, 
and  to  provide  horses,  lodgings,  and  evcrytliing 
he  miglit  stand  in  need  ot,  at  the  royal  expense. 
The  weather,  however,  having  motlerated,  he 
preh'rred  returning  in  his  caravel.  Putting  to 
sea,  tlierefore,  on  tlie  13th  ot  A^.irch,  he  arrived 
safely  at  llie  liar  of  Saltes  on  sunrise  of  the  15th, 
.111(1  .it  mid-day  entered  the  hariior  of  Falos  ; 
whence  lie  had  saileil  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the 
preceding  year,  having  taken  not  (|uite  seven 
nioiiths  and  a  half  to  i.ccomplish  this  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  maritime  enterprises. § 


*  Vasrnnrelos,  Vida  c:^"!  Rei,  Don  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi. 
Garci.i  'ic  Resendc,  v'uiu  do  Dom  Joam  II.  Las 
Casas,  iEi--,t    Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  74,  MS. 

+  V'avi^ncelos,  iib.  vi. 

\  Twf-rsiv  ciRlit  dollars  in  gold  of  the  present  day, 
and  iiiuiv.il-nl  to  seventy-four  dollars,  considering  the 
deprt  .'i;itii<n  of  die  precious  metals. 

S5  Works  generally  consulted  in  this  chapter  :  Las 
Casa?,  Hist.  Ini.  lib.  i.  cap.  17  ;  Hist,  dci  Almirante, 
cap.  39.  40,  41  ;  Journal  of  Columb,  Navarrete, 
torn.  i. 


CHAPTER  V. 
RECEPTION  OF    COLUMBUS  AT  PALOS. 

['493.] 

The  triumphant  return  of  Columbus  was  a  pro^^ 
digious  event  in  the  history  of  the  little  port  ol 
Palos,  where  everybody  was  more  or  less  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  his  ex|)edition.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  wealthy  sea-captains  of  the  place  had  en 
gaged  in  it,  and  scarcely  a  family  but  had  sonii; 
relative  or  friend  among  the  navigators.  'J'lie  de? 
parture  of  the  ships  upon  what  apjjeared  a  chimer- 
ical and  desjierate  cruise,  had  spread  gloom  and 
dismay  over  the  place  ;  and  the  stormfv  whicli  had 
raged  throughout  the  winter  had  heightened  the 
public  despondency.  Many  lamented  their  friends 
as  lost,  while  imagination  lent  mysterious  horrors 
to  their  fate,  picturing  them  as  driven  about  over 
wild  and  desert  wastes  ot  water  without  a  shore, 
or  as  perishing  amid  rocks  and  quicksands  and 
whirlpools  ;  or  a  prey  to  those  monsters  of  the 
deep,  with  which  credulity  peopled  every  distant 
and  unfrecpiented  sea.  There  was  something 
more  awful  in  such  a  mysterious  fate  than  in  death 
itself,  under  any  defined  and  ordinary  form.* 

Oreat  was  theagit:ition  of  the  inhaliitants,  there- 
fore, when  they  beheld  one  of  the  ships  standing  up 
the  river  ;  but  when  they  le.iriied  that  she  returned 
in  triumph  from  the  discovery  of  a  world,  the 
whole  community  broke  forth  into  transports  of 
joy.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  sho|)s  shut,  all 
business  was  suspended  :  tor  a  time  there  was 
nothing  but  hurry  and  tumult.  Some  were  anxious 
to  know  the  fate  of  a  ri.lative,  others  of  a  friend, 
and  all  to  learn  the  ]).irticul;irs  of  so  wonderful  a 
voyage.  When  Colunibus  l.inded,  the  imillitude 
thronged  to  see  and  welcome  him,  and  a  grand 
procession  was  formal  'o  the  jirincipal  cl-iurcli,  to 
return  thanks  to  Ood  for  so  signal  a  discovery 
made  by  the  peojile  of  that  pl.ice — forgetting,  in 
their  exultatii)n,  the  thous.ind  difiiculties  they  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  eiUer|)rise.  Wherever 
Columbus  passed,  he  was  hailed  with  shouts  and 
acclamations.  What  a  contrast  to  his  dei)arture 
a  fe\v  months  before,  followed  by  murmurs  and 
execrations  ;  or,  rather,  wliala  contrast  to  Ins  Hrst 
arrival  at  I'alos,  a  poor  ])edestrian,  craving  bread 
and  water  for  Ids  cliild  at  the  gate  ot  a  convent  ! 

Understanding  thai  tiie  court  was  at  Uarcclona, 
he  felt  disposed  to  proceed  thither  immetlialely  in 
his  caravel  ;  redecting,  howcxcr,  on  thic  dangers 
and  <lisasters  he  hatl  already  c\pcricnced  on  the 
seas,  he  resolved  to  jirocecd  by  land.  He  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  the  king  and  (lui'cii,  informing 
them  of  his  arrival,  and  soon  afterward  departed 
for  Seville  to  await  their  orders,  taking  with  him 
six  of  the  n.itives  whom  he  had  i>roughl  trom  the 
New  World.  One  had  died  at  sea,  and  three 
were  left  ill  at  Palos. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  which  appears  to 
be  well  authenticated,  that  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  arrival  ot  Columbus  at  Paios,  and  while  the 
peals  of  triumph  were  still  ringing  trom  its  towers, 
the  Pint.i,  commande  I  by  Martin  .Monzo  Pinzon, 
likewise    entered    the    river.     After  her    separa- 

*  In  the  maps  and  charts  of  those  times,  and  even 
in  those  of  a  much  later  date,  the  variety  of  formidable 
and  hideous  monsters  depicted  in  all  remote  parts  of 
the  ocean  evince  the  terrors  and  dangers  with  which 
the  imagination  clothed  it.  Tlie  same  may  also  be 
said  of  distant  and  unknown  finds  ;  ihe  remote  parts 
of  .Xsia  and  Africa  have  monsters  depicted  in  them 
which  il  would  be  dilficult  to  trace  to  any  originals  in 
natural  history. 
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tion  from  the  admiral  in  the  storm,  she  had  been 
driven  l)ef()re  tiie  jjale  into  the  Hay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  had  made  the  port  of  Hayonne.  Doubt- 
ing whether  Columl)us  had  survived  the  tem- 
pest, I'inzon  liad  immediately  written  to  the 
sovereigns  giving  information  of  the  discovery 
he  had  made,  and  liad  rec|uested  permission 
to  come  to  court  and  communicate  the  particu- 
];irs  in  person.  As  soon  as  the  weather  jier- 
milled,  lie  had  again  set  sail,  anticipating  a  tri- 
umpl-.ant  recei)tion  in  his  native  port  of  Palos. 
\Vhen,  on  entering  tlie  harbor,  he  beheld  the  ves- 
sel of  tlie  admiral  riding  at  anchor,  and  learnt 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  been  received, 
the  heail  of  I'in/on  died  within  him.  It  is  said 
that  he  feared  to  meet  Columbus  in  this  hour  of  his 
triumph,  lest  he  should  i)ut  him  under  arrest  for 
his  desei  n  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  too  much  resolution  to  indulge  in  such  a 
fear.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  consciousness  of 
his  misconduct  made  him  unwilling  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  midst  ot  their  enthusiasm  for 
Columbus,  and  perhai^s  he  sickened  at  the  hon- 
ors heapetl  upon  a  man  whose  superiority  he  had 
f)een  so  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  Cietting  into 
his  boat,  tlierefore,  he  landed  privately  and  kejU 
out  of  sight  until  he  heard  ol  the  admiral's  depart- 
ure, lie  then  returned  to  liis  home,  broken  in 
health  and  deeply  dejected,  considering  all  the 
honors  anti  eulogiums  hea])ed  upon  Columbus  as 
so  many  reproaches  on  himself.  The  reply  of  the 
sovereigns  to  his  letter  .it  length  arrived.  It  was 
of  a  reproachful  tenor,  and  torhade  his  appearance 
at  court.  This  letter  completed  his  humiliation  ; 
the  anguish  of  his  feelings  gave  virulence  to  his 
bodily  malady,  and  in  a  lew  days  he  died,  a  victim 
to  deep  chagrin.* 

Let  no  one,  however,  indulge  in  harsh  censures 
over  the  grave  ot  I'in/on  !  His  merits  and  ser- 
vices ;ire  entitled  to  the  highest  |)r;iise  ;  his  errors 
sliDuld  he  regarded  with  indulgence,  fie  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  Spain  to  .appreciate  the  project 
of  Columbus,  aniiiMting  him  by  his  concurrence; 
and  .aiding  him  wili\  his  purse,  when  poor  and 
unknown  at  I'alos.  Me  afterward  enabled  him  to 
procure  and  lit  out  shi|>s,  whcr,  even  the  maiid.ues 
of  the  soxereigns  were  ini'iectual  ;  and  linalh' 
embarked  in  the  expedition  with  his  brothers  and 
his  friends,  staking  lile,  jiroperty,  e\eryihing  upon 
the  event.  lie  thus  entitled  himself  to  ])anicipale 
largely  in  the  glory  of  this  immortal  enter|)iise  ; 
but  unlortimately,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
grandeur  ot  the  cause,  and  the  implicit  obeflicnce 
due  to  his  CDmniander,  he  yielded  t)  thj  incite- 
ments of  self-interest,  .and  committed  that  act  of 
insubordination  which  has  cast  a  shadf-  upon  his 
name.  In  extenu.uinn  of  his  fault,  hiiwever,  mav 
be  alleged  his  hai)itsof  command,  which  rendered 
him  im])aiient  of  control  ;  his  consciousness  of 
having  rendered  great  services  to  the  expedition, 
and  of  |)ossessing  property  in  the  ships.  That  lie 
was  a  man  of  great  jirolcssional  merit  is  admitted 
by  all  his  contempor.irit-s  ;  tliat  he  naturally  pos- 
sessed geiu^rnus  sentiments  and  an  honorable  am- 
bition, is  evident  from  the  |)oignancy  with  which 
lie  felt  the  disgrace  drawn  on  him  by  his  miscon- 
duct. A  mean  man  would  not  have  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  self-upbraiding  for  having  been  convicted 
of  a  mean  action.  Ills  slury  shows  how^  one  lapse 
from  duly  m..y  coimterbalan<-e  the  merits  ot  a 
thousand  services  ;  how  one  moment  of  weakness 
may  mar  the  beauty  ul  a  whole  life  of  virtue  ;  and 

*  Murloz,  Hist.  N.   Mundo,  lib.  iv.  §  14.     Charle- 
voix, Hist.  St.  Domin.  lib.  ii. 


how  important  it  is  for  a  man,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  be  true  not  merely  to  others,  but  to 
himself.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RECEPTION  OF  COLUMBUS  nV  THE  SPANISH  COURT 
AT    BARCELONA. 

The  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archs  had  produced  the  greatest  sensation  at 
court.  The  event  he  announced  was  considered 
the  most  extraordinary  of  their  prosperous  reign, 
and  following  so  close  ujjon  the  contpiest  of  Cira- 
nada,  was  pronounced  a  signal  mark  of  divine  fa- 
vor for  that  triumph  achieved  in  the  cause  of  the 
true  faith.  The  sovereigns  themselves  were  for  a 
time  dazzled  by  this  sudden  and  easy  ac(iuisition 
of  a  new  empire,  of  indefinite  extent,  and  ajipar- 
ently  boundless  wealth  ;  and  their  first  idea  was 
to  secure  it  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  .Shortly 
;dter  his  arrival  in  Seville,  Columbus  received  a 
letter  from  them  expressing  their  great  delight, 
and  retjuesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
court,  to  concert  plans  for  a  second  and  more  ex- 
tensive expedition.  As  the  summer,  the  tiine  fa- 
vorable tor  a  voyage,  was  appro.icbing,  they  de- 
sired him  to  make  any  arrangements  at  Seville  or 
elsewhere  that  might  hasten  the  expedition,  and 
to  inform  them,  by  the  return  ot  the  courier, 
what  was  to  be  done  on  their  jxirt.     This  letter 


*  After  a  lapse  of  years,  the  dcjsccndants  of  the 
Pinzons  made  strenuous  representations  to  the  crown 
of  the  merits  and  services  of  iheir  fimily,  endeavor- 
in);  to  prove,  among  other  thinjjs,  lliat  hut  for  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  Martin  Alotizo  and  liis 
brotluTS,  Cfilinnbus  would  never  have  made  his  dis 
covcry.  Some  of  the  testimony  rendered  on  this  and 
another  occasion  was  rather  extravag.int  ai'd  absurd, 
as  wid  1)6  shown  In  another  part  of  this  wiirk.f  The 
I'.'uperor  Ch.ailcs  V.,  however,  takin>j  into  considera- 
tion the  real  services  of  the  brothers  in  the  first  voyage, 
and  the  sut)scqiicnt  expeditions  and  illscoverii-s  of  that 
able  and  intrepid  navigator.  Vincente  Yaf^cz  Pinzon, 
granted  to  the  famUy  the  woll-nierited  rank  and  privi- 
IcHL-s  of  /.'ic/ii/i^uiii,  a  degree  of  nobility  whicli  consti- 
tuted tlicm  noble  hidalgos,  with  the  right  of  prcfi.xing 
the  title  of  Don  to  their  names.  A  rout  of  arms  was 
also  given  them,  emblematical  of  th"ir  services  as  ilis- 
covcrers.  These  privileges  and  aims  are  carefully 
pr(  served  by  the  family  at  the  i)rcsent  dav. 

Tlie  I'inzons  at  present  reside  principally  in  the 
little  city  of  Moguer,  about  a  league  from  I'alos,  and 
possess  vineyards  and  estates  about  the  neighborhood. 
They  .ire  in  easy,  if  not  atfhienl  cirrMinSlanccs,  and 
inh;i!)it  the  best  houses  in  .Moguer.  Here  they  have 
continued,  from  generation  to  generation,  since  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  filling  places  of  public  trust  and 
dignity,  enjoying  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of 
their  fellow  -  citizens,  and  flourishing  in  nearly  the 
same  state  in  which  they  were  found  by  Columlius, 
oil  liis  first  visit  to  Palos.  It  i-  .•  .re  indeed  to  find  a 
family,  in  this  tluctuating  world,  o  little  changed  by 
the  revolutions  of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

Whatever  P.dos  may  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Columbus,  it  is  now  a  paltry  village  of  alioiit  four  hun- 
dred inhabit.inti^,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  laboring  in 
the  fields  and  vineyards.  The  convent  of  La  Kabiila 
still  exists,  but  is  inhal.itcd  merely  by  two  friars,  with 
a  novitiate  and  a.  lay  brother.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
surrounded  by  a  sealtered  forest  of  pine  trees,  and 
overlooks  the  low  sandy  country  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
the  winciings  of  the  river  by  which  Columbus  sallied 
forth  upon  the  ocean. 

+  Vide  Illustratiom,  article  "  Martin  Alonio  I'inznn." 
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was  addressed  to  him  by  the  title  of  "  Don  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  our  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea, 
and  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  islands  discovered 
in  the  Indies  ;"  at  the  same  time  he  was  promised 
still  further  rewards.  Columbus  lost  no  time  in 
complying  with  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns. 
He  sent  a  memorandum  of  the  sliips,  men,  and 
munitions  recjuisite,  and  having  m.ade  such  dispo- 
sitions at  Seville  as  circumstances  permitted,  set 
out  for  Barcelona,  taking  with  him  the  six  In- 
dians, and  the  various  curiosities  and  productions 
brought  from  the  New  World. 

The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded 
throughout  the  nation,  and  as  his  route  lay 
through  several  of  the  finest  and  most  jiopulous 
provinces  of  Spain,  his  journey  appeared  like  the 
jirogress  of  a  sovereign.  Wherever  he  passed  the 
country  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who  lined 
the  road  and  thionged  the  villages.  The  streets, 
windows,  and  balconies  of  the  towns  were  filled 
with  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with  ac- 
clainations.  His  journey  was  continually  impeded 
by  the  multitude  i)ressing  to  gain  a  sight  of  him 
,uid  of  the  Indians,  who  were  regarded  with  as 
much  astonishment  as  if  they  had  l)een  natives  of 
another  jjlanet.  It  was  impossii)le  to  satisfy  the 
craving  curiosity  which  assailed  him  and  his  at- 
tendants at  every  stage  with  innumerable  (|ue«- 
lions  ;  popular  rumor,  as  usual,  had  exaggeratevl 
the  truth,  and  had  lilled  the  newly-found  country 
with  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

About  the  middle  of  .'\[)ril  Columbus  arrived  at 
llarcelop.i,  v.here  every  preparation  had  been 
made  to  give  him  a  solemn  and  magnificent  re- 
ception, riie  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  weather 
in  that  goiiial  season  and  favorcil  climate  con- 
tributed to  give  s|)lendor  to  this  memorable  cere- 
mony. .As  lie  drew  near  the  ])lace,  many  of  the 
.o.iliilul  courtiers  and  hidalgos,  together  with  a 
va.it  concourse  of  the  populace,  came  forth  to 
meet  and  welc(jine  him.  His  entrance  into  this 
noble  city  lias  been  compared  to  one  of  those  tri- 
umphs wiiich  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
decree  to  coiupierors.  First  were  i)araded  the 
Indians,  painted  according  to  their  savage  fash- 
inn,  and  decorated  willi  their  national  ornaiTients 
ot  gold.  Alter  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of 
liv'-  p.irrots,  together  with  stuffed  birds  and  ani- 
mals ot  unknown  species,  and  rare  idants  supposed 
to  i)e  ot  precious  tpialities  ;  while  great  care  was 
taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian  cor- 
onets, l)raceUfls,  and  other  decorations  of  gold, 
which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  ot  the 
newts -discovered  regions.  After  this,  followed 
Columbus  on  horseh.ick,  surrounded  by  a  brill- 
i.iiil  c.ivalc  ide  of  Spanish  chiv.ilry.  The  streets 
were  almost  impass.tble  from  the  countless  multi- 
tude ;  the  windows  and  l).tlconies  were  crowded 
with  the  fair  ;  the  very  roofs  were  coNCsed  with 
spectators.  It  seemed  as  if  the  puljlu  eye  could 
not  be  sate  I  with  ga/.ing  on  these  lr()|)hies  of  an 
iiiiknown  world  ;  or  on  the  remarkable  man  by 
whom  it  had  lieeii  iliscoverecl.  There  was  a  sul)- 
(imity  in  tliis  event  th.it  mingled  a  solemn  feeling 
■vith  tin-  |)ul)lic  joy.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  vast 
and  signal  di'  nensation  of  Providence,  in  reward 
tor  the  piety  ot  the  monarchs  ;  and  the  majestic 
.'lad  venerable  appearance  of  the  discoverer,  so 
different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy  generally 
expected  from  roving  ent(,'ri>rise,  seemed  in  har- 
mony wit'i  the  grandeur  and  dignity  ol  Ids 
achievemeiil. 

To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinc- 
tion, the  sovereign.;  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be 
placed  in  jiublic  under  a  ricli  canopy  of  brocade 


of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the 
king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in 
state,  with  the  prince  Juan  beside  them,  and  at- 
tended by  the  tlignilaries  of  their  court,  ;ind  the 
principal  nobility  of  Castile,  Valentia,  Catalonia, 
and  Arragon,  all  impatient  to  behold  the  man 
who  had  conferred  so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon 
the  nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered  the 
hall,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  crowd  ot  cavaliers, 
among  whom,  says  La  Casas,  he  was  conspicuous 
for  his  stately  and  commanding  person,  which 
with  his  countenance,  rendered  venerable  by  his 
gray  hairs,  g.ave  him  the  august  a|)pearance  of  a 
senator  of  Rome  ;  a  modest  smile  lighted  up  his 
features,  showing  that  he  enjoved  the  state  and 
glory  in  which  he  came  ;*  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind  inll'amed 
by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of  having 
greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimonials  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or  rather  of 
a  world.  As  Columbus  approached  the  sover- 
eigns rose,  as  if  receiving  a  i)erson  of  the  highest 
rank.  IJending  his  knees,  he  offered  to  kiss  their 
hands  ;  but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  their 
part  to  permit  this  act  of  homage.  Raising  him  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  they  ordered  him  to 
seat  himself  in  their  presence  ;  a  rare  honor  in 
this  proud  and  punctilious  court. f 

At  their  recpiest,  he  now  gave  an  account  ot 
the  most  striking  events  of  his  voyage,  and  a  de- 
scri|)tion  of  the  islands  discovere.l.  He  displayed 
specimens  of  unknown  birds  and  other  animals  ; 
of  rare  plants  of  medicin.il  and  aromatic  virtues  ; 
of  native  gold  in  dust,  in  crude  m.isses,  or  labored 
into  barbaric  ornaments  ;  and,  above  all,  the  na- 
tives ot  these  countries,  who  were  objects  of  in- 
tense and  inexhaustible  interest.  All  these  he 
pronounced  mere  harbingers  ot  greatei  discover- 
ies yet  to  be  made,  which  would  add  re.ilms  ot 
incalculable  wealth  lo  the  dominions  ot  their  maj- 
esties, and  whole  nations  of  proselvtes  to  the  true 
faith. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  sovereigns  sank  on 
their  knees,  and  raising  their  clas|)e<l  hands  to 
heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  ot  joy  and  grat- 
itude, poured  torth  thanks  and  jjraises  to  Cioci  foi 
so  great  a  providence  ;  all  present  followed  their 
example  ;  a  deep  and  solemn  eiuhusi.ism  jjervaded 
that  splendid  assembly,  and  prevented  .ill  common 
acclamations  of  iriumj)!!.  The  antlum  '/[■  Di-tiin 
lauclaiiius,  chanted  by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel, 
with  the  accompaniment  ot  instruments,  rose  in  a 
full  body  ot  sacred  h.iinii>ny  ;  bearing  up,  as  it 
were,  the  feelings  and  thouglits  of  the  auditors  to 
lieaven,  "so  that,"  says  the  veneral'le  Las  Casas, 
"  it  seemed  as  if  in  that  hour  they  comnuinicated 
with  celestial  delights."  Such  v,as  the  solemn 
and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brilliant  court  of 
Sp.iin  celebrated  this  sublime  event  ;  offering  up 
a  grateful  tribute  ot  melody  and  praise,  and  giv- 
ing glory  to  C.od  for  the  discovery  of  another 
world. 

When  Columbus  retired  from  the  royal  pres- 
ence, he  was  attended  to  his  residence  by  rdl  the 
court,  and  followed  by  the  shouting  populace. 
For  many  days  he  was  the  object  of  uuivers.il  curi- 
osity, and  wherever  he  aj)peared  was  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  multitude. 

While  his  mind  was  teeming  with  glorious  an- 
ticipations, his  pious  scheme  tor  the  deliverance 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  not  forgotten.     It  lias 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  IiKi.,  lib    i.  cap.  78,  ms 
+  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  I.  cap.   78.     Hist. 
AlinirahLe,  cap.  81. 
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been  shown  that  he  suggested  it  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  at  the  time  ot  tirst  m;ii<ing  his  propo- 
sitions, holding  it  lortii  as  tlie  great  object  to  l)e 
effecleci  liytiie  prDfits  ot  his  discoveries.  Flushed 
witii  the  idea  ot  tlie  vast  wealth  now  to  accrue  to 
himself,  iu'  made  a  vow  to  furnish  witldn  seven 
years  an  army,  consisting  of  tour  thousand  liorse 
and  litty  thousanti  toot,  tor  the  rescue  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  a  similar  force  within  the  five  fol- 
lowing years.  This  vow  was  recorded  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  to  vhich  he  refers, 
but  which  is  no  longer  extant  ;  nor  is  it  certain 
whether  it  was  made  at  the  en'i  of  his  tirst  voy- 
age or  at  a  subse(|uent  date,  >■,  hen  the  magnitude 
and  wealthy  result  of  his  discoveries  became  more 
luUy  manifest,  lie  often  alludes  to  it  vaguely  in 
his  writings,  and  hf:  refers  to  it  expressly  in  a  let- 
ter to  I'ope  Alexj.nder  \'I.,  written  in  1502,  in 
which  he  account  >  also  for  its  non-tulhlment.  It 
is  essential  to  a  fi.U  comprehensioii  of  the  char- 
acter and  motives  of  Coli'mhus,  'Iiat  this  v'isionarv 
C reject  should  be  borne  m  recollection.  It  will 
e  found  to  have  entwined  itself  in  his  mind  with 
his  enterprise  of  discovery,  and  that  a  holy  cru- 
sade was  to  be  the  consummation  of  those  divine 
pur|)oses,  for  which  he  considered  himself  selected 
by  Heaven  as  an  agent.  It  shows  how  much  his 
mind  was  elevated  above  sellish  and  mercenary 
views — how  it  was  tilleil  with  those  devout  and 
heroic  schemes,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
had  intlamed  the  thoughts  and  directed  the  enter- 
prises of  the  bravest  warriors  and  most  illustrious 
princes. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

30J01:RN  of  COI.II.MBUS  AT  HARCKI.ONA— ATTEN'- 
TIONS  I'AIO  HIM  HY  iHK  SOVKKKIGNS  AND 
C()URTH^RS. 

Thk  joy  occasioned  liy  the  great  discovery  of 
Columbus  was  not  confined  to  Spain  ;  the  tidings 
were  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  communications 
of  ambassadors,  the  correspondence  of  the  learn- 
ed, the  negotiations  of  merchants,  and  the  reports 
ot  travellers,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
filled  with  wonder  and  delight.  How  gratifying 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  |)ress  at  that  time,  as 
at  present,  poured  lorth  its  daily  tide  of  specula- 
tion on  every  passing  occurrence  I  With  wh  it 
eagerness  should  we  seek  to  know  the  first  ideas 
and  emotions  of  the  ]rjblic,  on  an  event  so  un- 
looked  tor  and  sublime  I  I'.ven  the  tirst  announce- 
ments ot  it  by  contemporary  writers,  though  brief 
and  incidental,  derive  interest  from  being  written 
at  the  lime  ;  and  from  showing  the  casual  way  in 
which  such  great  tidings  were  conveyed  about 
the  world.  Allegretto  Allegretti,  in  his  annals  of 
Sienna  for  1493,  mentions  it  as  just  made  known 
there-  by  the  letters  of  their  merchants  who  were 
in  Si)ain,  and  by  the  mouths  of  various  travellers.* 
The  news  was  brought  to  Cicnoa  by  the  return  of 
her  ambassadors  I'"ranciH:o  ?\Iarchesi  and  Gic- 
vanni  ,\ntonio  Cirimalcli,  and  was  recorded 
among  the  triumph;int  e\ents  of  the  year;t  for 
the  rc|)ul)lic.  though  she  may  have  slighted  the 
op!)oitunity  of  m:iking  herself  mistress  of  the  dis- 
covery, has  ever  since  been  tenacious  of  the  glory 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  discoverer.  The 
tidings  were  soon  carried  to  IJigland,  which  as 
yet  was  but  a  maritime  power  of  inferior  impor- 


*  Diarj    Senesi    de    AUeg.   Allegretti. 
Ital.  Script.,  torn,  exiii. 
•)•  F( '^lieta,  Istoria  de  Geneva,  lib.  it. 
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tance.  They  caused,  however,  much  wor\der  in 
I.ondon,  and  great  talk  and  admiration  in  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.,  where  the  discovery  was 
pronounced  "  a  thing  more  divine  th.in  human. "_ 
We  have  this  on  the  authority  ot  Sebastian  Cabot" 
himself,  the  future  discoverer  of  the  northern  con- 
tinent ot  America,  who  was  in  London  at  the 
time,  and  was  inspired  by  the  event  with  a  gener- 
ous spirit  of  emulation.* 

ICvery  member  of  civilized  society,  in  fact,  re- 
joiced in  the  occurrence,  as  one  in  which  he  was 
more  or  less  interested.  To  some  it  o])ened  a 
new  and  unbounded  lield  of  incpiiry  ;  to  others, 
of  enterprise  ;  and  everyone  awaited  with  intense 
eagerness  the  further  development  of  this  un- 
known world,  still  covered  with  mystery,  the  par- 
tial glimjjses  of  which  were  so  lidl  of  wonder. 
We  have  a  brief  testimony  of  the  emotions  of  the 
learned  in  a  letter,  written  at  the  time,  by  Peter 
Martyr  to  his  friend  Pomponius  I.aetiis.  "  You 
tell  me,  my  amiable  Pomponius,"  he  writes, 
"  that  you  leaped  for  joy,  and  that  your  delight 
was  mingled  with  tears,  when  you  read  my  epis- 
tle, certifying  to  you  the  hitherto  hidden  world  of 
the  antipodes.  You  ha\e  felt  and  acted  as  became 
a  man  eminent  for  learning,  tor  I  can  conceive 
no  aliment  more  delicious  than  such  tidings  to  a 
cultivated  and  ingenuous  mind.  I  feel  a  wondtr- 
fid  exultation  of  spirits  when  I  converse  with  intel- 
ligent men  who  have  returned  trom  these  regions. 
It  is  like  an  accession  ot  wealth  to  a  miser.  Our 
minds,  soiled  and  debased  by  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life  and  the  vices  of  society  become  ele- 
vated and  ameliorated  by  contemplating  such  glo- 
rious events,  "t 

Notwithstanding  this  universal  enthusiasm, 
however,  no  one  was  aware  of  the  re.il  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery.  No  one  had  an  idea  that 
this  was  a  totally  distinct  portion  of  the  globe, 
sei)arated  by  oceans  from  the  .mcient  workl. 
The  o|)inion  of  Columbus  v.as  universally  atlopt- 
ed,  that  Cuba  was  the  t;n(\  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, and  that  the  adjacent  islands  were  in  the  In- 
dian seas.  This  agreed  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  heretofore  cited,  about  the  moderate  dis- 
tance frf)m  Spain  to  the  extremity  of  India,  sailing 
westwardly.  The  parrots  were  also  lliought  to 
resemhle  those  described  by  "liny,  as  ahoimding 
in  the  remote  |)arts  of  Asia.  The  lands,  there- 
fore, which  Columbus  had  visited  were  called  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  h.ive  entered 
upon  a  vast  region  of  unexplored  countries,  exist- 
ing in  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  reieived  the 
comprehensive  appellation  of  "  The  New  World." 

During  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  at  tSarcelona, 
the  sovereigns  took  every  occasii^n  to  bestow  on 
Columbus  personal  marks  of  their  high  considera- 
tion. He  was  .'iflmitted  at  all  times  to  the  royal 
presence,  and  the  cpieen  delighted  to  converse 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  enterprises.  The 
king,  too,  appeared  occasionally  on  horseback, 
with  Prince  Juan  on  one  side,  and  Columbus  on 
the  other.  To  per])etuate  in  his  family  the  glory 
of  his  achievement,  a  coat  of  arms  was  assigned 
him,  in  which  the  royal  arms,  the  castle  and  lion, 
were  c|uartered  with  his  proper  bearings,  which 
were  a  group  of  islands  surrounrled  by  waves.  To 
these  arms  was  afterward  annexed  the  motto  ; 

A  Castilla  y  d  Leon, 
Nuevo  mundo  die  Colon. 

(To  Castile  and  Leon 
Columbus  gave  a  new  world.) 


*  Hackluyt,  Collect.  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p. 
f  Letters  of  P.  Martyr,  let.  153. 
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The  pension  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
sovereigns  to  him  who  in  the  first  voyage  should 
.liscover  land,  was  adjudged  to  Columbus,  for 
having  lirst  seen  the  light  on  the  shore.  It  is 
said  that  the  seaman  who  first  descried  ihe  land 
was  so  incensed  at  being  disanpointed  of  what  he 
conceived  his  merited  reward,  that  he  renounced 
his  country  and  his  faitli,  and  going  into  Africa 
turned  Mussulman  ;  an  anecdote  which  rests 
meredy  on  the  authority  of  Oviedo,*  who  is  ex- 
iienv.'ly  incorrect  in  his  narration  of  this  voyage, 
aiul  inserts  many  falsehoods  told  him  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  admiral. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  but  little  accordant 
with  the  acknowledged  magnanimity  of  Colum- 
t)Us,  to  have  borne  away  the  prize  from  this  poor 
sailor,  but  this  was  a  subject  in  which  his  whole 
ambition  was  involved,  and  he  was  doulitless 
proud  of  the  honor  of  being  personally  the  discov- 
>;r''r  of  the  land  as  well  as  projector  of  the  enter- 
jirise. 

N>xt  to  the  countenance  shown  him  by  the 
king  and  oueen  may  be  mentioned  that  of  J'edro 
("lon/ale/  de  Meiido/a,  the  (Irand  Cardinal  of 
Spain,  and  first  subject  of  the  realm  ;  a  man 
whose  elevated  character  for  jiiety,  learning,  and 
high  prince-like  <|ualities,  gave  signal  value  to  his 
favors,  lie  invited  Columbus  to  a  banquet,  where 
he  .issigned  him  the  most  honorable  place  at 
table,  and  h  id  him  served  with  the  ceremonials 
which  in  those  iiunclilious  times  were  observed 
toward  so\ereigiis.  At  this  repast  is  said  to  have 
occurred  the  well-known  anecdote  ol  the  egg.  A 
sliallov\  courtier  present,  impatient  of  the  honors 
paid  to  Columbus,  and  meanly  jealous  of  him  as 
a  foieigner,  abruptly  asked  him  whether  lie 
'.liought  that,  in  case  he  had  not  iliscovered  the 
Indies,  there  were  not  other  men  in  Spain  who 
would  have  been  cipable  of  the  enterprise  ?  To 
t!iis  Colum!)us  made  no  immediate  repiv,  but,  tak- 
ing an  egg,  invited  the  com|)any  to  make  it  stand 
on  oiiv  end.  Everyone  attempted  it,  Init  in  vain  ; 
wliereuiioii  he  struck  it  upon  the  table  so  as  to 
break  the  end,  ami  left  it  standing  on  the  broken 
part  ;  illustrating,  in  this  simjile  manner  that 
when  he  had  once  shown  the  way  to  the  New 
World  nothing  was  easier  than  to  follow  it.t 

The  favor  shown  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns 
insured  him  for  a  time  the  caresses  of  the  nobil- 
ity ;  for  in  a  court  every  one  vies  with  his  neigh- 
bor in  lavishing  attentions  ujjon  the  man  "  whom 
the  king  deliglitetli  to  honor."  Columbus  bore 
all  these  caresses  and  distinctions  with  becoming 
mode:.ty,  though  he  must  have  felt  a  proud  satis- 
tactioii  in  the  idea  that  they  had  been  wrested,  as 
it  were,  from  the  nation  by  his  courage  and  per- 
sever  nice.  One  can  hardly  recognize  in  the  in- 
dividual thus  made  the  companion  of  princes,  and 
the  theme  of  general  wonder  and  adminilion,  the 
same  obscure  stranger  who  but  a  short  time  l)e- 
fore  had  been  a  common  scoff  and  jest  in  this  very 
court,  derided  by  some  as  an  adventurer,  and 
pointed  at  by  others  as  a  madman.  Those  who 
Ivid  treated  iiim  with  contumely  during  his  long 
tourse  of  solicitation,  now  sought  to  efface  the 
r.Miienibrance  of   it   t)y  adulations.      Every    one 

*  Oviedo,  Cronico  de  las  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

f  This  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Italian 
historian  BenzonI  (lib.  i.  p.  I2,  ed.  Venetia,  1572). 
It  has  been  condemned  as  trivia),  but  the  simplicity 
of  the  reproof  constitutes  its  severity,  and  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  practical  sagacity  of  Columbus.  The 
universal  popularity  of  the  anecdote  is  a  proof  of  its 
merit. 


who  had  given  him  a  little  cold  cnuntcn.nnce,  or 
a  few  courtly  smiles,  now  arrogated  to  himself  tiie 
credit  of  having  been  a  patron  ;ind  of  having  pro- 
moted the  discovery  of  the  .New  World.  Scarce 
a  great  man  about  the  court  but  has  been  enroll- 
ed by  his  historian  or  biogranher  among  tin;  bene- 
factors of  Columbus;  though,  hai)  one  tenth  |iart 
of  this  boasted  patronage  been  really  exerted,  he 
would  never  have  had  to  linger  seven  years  solicit- 
ing for  an  armament  of  three  caravels.  Columbus 
knew  well  the  weakness  of  the  patronage  that  had 
been  given  him.  The  only  friends  mentioned  by 
him  with  gratitude,  in  his  after  letters,  as  having 
been  really  zealous  and  effective,  were  those  two 
worthy  friars,  Diejjfo  de  Deza,  afterward  Bishop  of 
I'alencia  and  Seville,  and  Juan  I'erez,  the  prior  of 
the  convent  of  I.a  Kabida. 

Thus  honored  by  the  sovereigns,  courted  by  the 
great,  idolized  by  the  people,  ''olumbus,  for  a 
time,  drank  the  honeyed  draught  of  j/opularity, 
before  enmity  and  detraction  had  time  to  drug 
it  with  liitterness.  His  discovery  bur  st  with  sucn 
sudden  splendor  upon  llic  world  ;is  to  daz/le  envy 
itself,  and  to  call  forth  the  general  acclamations 
of  mankind.  Well  would  it  be  for  the  lionor  of 
human  nature,  could  history,  like  romance,  close 
with  the  consummation  of  the  hero's  wishes  ;  we 
should  then  leave  Columbus  in  the  full  fruition  of 
great  and  well-merited  prosperity.  Ihit  his  liis- 
tory  is  destined  to  tiirnisn  another  proof,  if  proof 
be  wanting,  of  the  inconstancy  of  iiublic  favor, 
even  when  won  by  tlistinguished  services.  No 
greatness  was  ever  acquired  by  more  incontesta- 
ble, un.illoyed,  and  exalted  bene!ils  rendered  to 
mankind,  yet  none  ever  drew  on  its  possessor 
more  unremitting  jealousy  ami  def.imation  ;  or 
involved  him  in  more  unmerited  distress  and  diffi- 
culty, Thus  it  is  with  illustrious  merit  :  its  very 
effulgence  draws  forth  the  rancorous  |)assions  of 
low  and  grovelling  minds,  which  too  often  have  a 
temporary  inllueiue  in  obscuring  it  to  the  world  ; 
as  the  sun  emerging  with  full  splendor  into  the 
heavens,  calls  U]),  by  the  very  fer\or  of  its  niys,  the 
rank  and  noxious  vapors,  which,  for  a  time,  be- 
cloud its  glory. 


chai'Ti:r  vni. 

PAI'AI.   HULL   OF   PARTITION— PREP.-VRATIONS   FOR 
A   SECOND   VOVAC.E   OF  COLUMBUS. 

['493-] 

In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  the  .Spanish 
sovereigns  lo.-,t  no  time  in  taking  every  measure 
necessary  to  secure  thidr  new  .icquisitions.  A\- 
ihough  it  was  sujiposed  that  the  countries  just  dis- 
covered were  jiart  of  the  territories  of  the  Cirand 
Khan,  and  of  other  Oriental  prince^  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization,  yet  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  least  iloubt  of  the  right  of  their 
Catholic  majesties  to  take  possession  of  them. 
During  the  Crusades  a  doctrine  had  been  estab- 
lished among  Christian  princes  extremely  favor- 
able to  their  ambitious  designs.  According  to  this, 
they  had  the  right  to  invade,  ravage,  and  seize 
upon  the  territories  of  all  intidel  naiions,  under 
the  i)lea  of  defeating  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and 
extending  the  sway  of  his  church  on  earth.  In 
conformity  to  the  same  doctrine,  the  pope,  from 
his  supreme  authority  over  all  temporal  things, 
was  considered  as  empowered  to  dis]iose  of  all 
heathen  lands  to  such  ixitentates  as  would  engage 
to  reduce  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  church,  and 
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to  pro|,-'pate  Oio  true  faith  among  their  benighted 
inlial)itaiUs.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  power  that 
I'opr.  Martin  V.  and  liis  successors  had  conceded 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  it  might  dis- 
cover from  Ca|)e  liojathu'  to  the  Indies  ;  and  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  1479 
with  the  I'Drlugutse  monarch,  had  engaged  them- 
selves to  respect  the  territorial  rights  thus  ac- 
quired. It  was  to  this  treaty  that  John  II.  alluded, 
in  his  conversation  v.ith  Columhus,  wherein  he 
suggested  his  title  to  tiie  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  first  intelligence  received  from  the  ad- 
miral of  his  success,  Uierefore,  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns took  the  immediate  precaution  to  secure  the 
s.lnction  of  the  pc<pe.  Alexander  VI.  had  recently 
heen  elevated  to  the  holy  chair  ;  a  pontiff  whom 
some  historians  have  stigmatized  with  every  vice 
and  crime  that  could  disgrace  humanity,  but 
whom  all  h.ive  represented  as  eminently  able  and 
politic.  He  \v;is  a  native  of  X'alencia,  'lul  being 
Dorn  ,1  subject  of  the  crown  of  Arragoii.  it  might 
be  interred,  wis  favorably  dis|)osed  to  I'erdinand  ; 
but  in  certain  (piestions  which  had  come  before 
him,  he  had  already  shown  a  disposition  not  the 
most  lordial  toward  the  Catholic  monarch.  At 
all  events,  Ferdinand  was  well  aware  of  his 
worldly  and  |)ertidious  character,  and  endeavored 
to  manage  him  accordingly.  Me  dispatched  am- 
bassadors, therefore,  to  the  court  of  Rome,  an- 
nouncing the  new  discovery  as  an  extraordinary 
trium|)h  of  the  f.dth  ;  ;ind  setting  forth  the  great 
glory  and  gain  which  must  redound  to  the  church 
from  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  throughout 
these  vast  and  hcithen  lands.  Care  was  also 
taken  to  state  that  the  present  discovery  did  not  in 
the  le.ist  interfere  with  the  |)ossessions  ceded  by 
the  holy  chair  to  I'ortug.il,  all  which  had  been 
sedulously  avoided.  Ferdinand,  who  was  at  least 
as  politic  as  he  was  pious,  insinuated  a  hint  at  the 
same  lime  by  which  the  pope  might  perceive  th.'it 
he  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  maint.iin  his 
im|)ortai'.t  ac(|uisitinns.  His  ambassadors  were 
insiructeti  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  these  newly-discoveretl  lands  having 
l)een  taken  jiossession  of  by  the  Catholic  sover- 
eigns, their  title  to  the  same  did  not  recpaire  the 
papal  sanction  ;  still,  as  pious  |)rinces,  obedient 
to  the  holy  chair,  they  supplicated  his  holiness  to 
issue  a  bull,  making  a  concession  of  them,  and  of 
such  others  as  might  be  iliscovered,  to  the  crown 
of  Castile. 

The  tidings  of  the  discovery  were  received,  in 
fact,  witli  great  astonishment  and  no  less  exulta- 
tion by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Spanish  sover- 
eigns had  already  elevated  themselves  to  high  con- 
secjuc^nce  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  by  their  war 
against  the  Moors  of  .Spain,  which  had  been  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  pious  crusade  ;  and 
though  richly  repai{l  by  the  accpiisition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oranada,  it  was  thought  to  entitle 
them  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Christendom,  The 
present  discovery  was  a  still  greater  achievement  ; 
it  was  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  sublime  prom- 
ises to  the  church  ;  it  was  giving  to  it  "  the  heathen 
for  an  inheritance,  aiul  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  a  possession."  .\o  difficulty,  therefore, 
was  made  in  granting  what  was  considered  but  a 
modest  request  for  so  important  a  service  ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  worldly- 
minded  pontiff  was  quickened  by  the  insinuations 
of  the  pulitic  monarch. 

A  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  dated  May  2d, 
1493,  ceding  to  the  .Spanish  sovereigns  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  indulgences,  in  respect  to 


I  the  newly-disrovered  regions,  as  had  lioen  accord- 
!  ed  to  the  Portuguese  with  regard  to  their  African 
discoveries,  under  the  "  'me  condition  of  planting 
I  and  [iropagaliiig  the  Catholic  faith,     To  prevcnr 
'  any  contlictin^^  claim:;,  howeve',  lielween   the  two 
\  powers,  in    the   wide   range  of  their  disitiveries, 
another  bull  was  issued  on  the  following  day,  con- 
i  taining  the  famous  line  of  demarcation,  by  which 
]  their  territories  were   thought  to  be  clearly  and 
j  permanently   defined.      This   was   an    ideal    line 
drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  ;i  hundreil 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.     All  land  discovered  by  the  Span 
ish  navigators  to  the  west  of  this  line,  and  whit  li 
had  not  l)een  taken  possession  of  by  any  Christian 
power  belore  the  preceding  Cliristmas, Was  to  be- 
long to   the  Spanish  crown  ;  all  land  discovered 
in  the  contrary  direction  was  to  belong  to  Portu- 
gal.    It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  pon 
tiff,  that,  by  pushing  their  opposite  careers  of  dis- 
covery, they  might  some  day  or  other  come  again 
in  collision,  and  renew  the  question  of  territori.il 
right  at  the  antipodes. 

In  the  me.in  time,  without  waiting  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  utmost  exertions 
were  made   by  the  sovereigns  to  tit  out  a  second 
expedition.     To  insure  regularity  and  dispatch  in 
the  affairs  relative  to  the   .New  World,  they  wen- 
|)laced  under  the  superintendence  of  Ju.in  Rodri- 
guez de  Fonseca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  w.is 
successively    jiromoted    to   the   sees   of    IJajadoz, 
Palencia,  and  ISurgos,  and  finally  appointed  patri 
arch  of  the  Inrlies.     He  was  a  man  of  family  and 
intluence  ;  his  brothers  Alonzo  and  .Vntonio  were 
seniors,  or  lords,  of  Coca  ;ind  Al.iejos,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  comptroller-general  of  Castile.     Juan  Rod- 
riguez de  I'oiiseca  is  represented  by  Las  Casas  a-. 
a  worldly  man,  more  calculated  for  temporal  than 
spiritual  concerns,  and   well   adapted   to  the   bus- 
tling occup.ition  of  fitting  out  and  m.mning  .irm.i- 
das.     Notwithstanding  the  high  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities to  which  he  rose,  his  worldly  employments 
seem  never  10  have  been  considered   iiu ompatible 
with    his   sacred   functions.       Knjoying    the    per- 
petual, though  unmerited,  favor  of  the  sovereigns, 
ne  m.iintained  the  control   of    Indi.in    aff.iirs  for 
about  thirty  years.     He  mus:  undoubtedly  havf 
possessed  talents  for  business,  to  insure  him  such 
a  perpetuity  of  olVice  ;  but  he  was  malignant  and 
vindictive  ;  and   in   the  gratification  of  his  |)rivate 
resentments  not  only  heaped  wrongs  and  sorrows 
upon  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  discoverers, 
but  frequently  impeded  the  jjiogressof  their  enter- 
prises, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  crown.     This 
ne  was  enabled  to  do  privately  and  securely  by  his 
official  situation.     His  jierfKlious   conduct  is   re- 
I  peatedly  alluded  to,  t)ut  in  guarded  terms,  by  con- 
temporary writers  of  weigTit  and   credit,  such  as 
I  the  curate  of  Los   Palacios,  anrl   the   bisli^))  Las 
i  Casas  ;  but  they  evidently  were  ft.irlul  of  e\|)ress- 
I  ing    the   fulness   of   their  feelings.      Subsequent 
I  Spanish  historians,  always  more  or  less  controlled 
I  by  ecclesiastical  supervision,  have  likewise  dealt 
i  too  favorably  with   this   base-minded   man.      Ht 
I  deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning  ex.imple  of 
!  those  perfidious  beings  in  office,  who  too  olten  lie 
i  like   worms   at   the   root  of  honorable  ente.  prise, 
i  blighting,  by  their  unseen  influence,  the  tniits  of 
glorious  action,  and  disa|)pointing  the   hopes  of 
nations. 

To  assist  Fonseca  in  his  duties,  Francisco  Pinelo 
was  associated  with  him  as  treasurer,  and  Juan 
de  Soria  as  contador,  or  comptroller.  Theii' 
office,  for  the  transaction  of  Indian  aff.iirs,  was 
fixed  at  Seville  ;   extending  its  vigilance  at  the 
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same  time  to  the  jiort  of  Carliz  where  a  ciistoin- 
liouse  was  established  for  this  new  branch  of  tiavi- 
^ation.  Such  was  the  gern  >i  the  Royal  India 
House,  which  afterward  rose  lo  such  great  power 
and  importance.  A  correspondent  ofnce  was  or- 
dered to  be  instituted  in  Ilispaniola,  under  the 
direction  of  the  admiral.  These  ollicers  were  to 
iiiterchanfje  rej'islers  of  the  carj,joes,  crews,  and 
iiiiimtion  of  eaiM)  ship,  by  account.mts  who  sailed 
with  it.  All  persons  thus  employed  weredepend- 
,1  Hm  upon  the  two  comptrollers-j;eneral,  superior 
ministers  of  the  royal  revenue  ;  since  the  crown 
was  lo  be  at  all  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  ai\d 
to  receive  all  the  emoluments. 

The  most  minute  and  rigorous  account  w;is  to 
lie  exacted  of  all  expenses  and  proceeds,  and  the 
nio.-it  vigilant  caution  ofjserved  as  to  the  persons 
employed  in  the  concerns  of  the  newly-discovered 
lands.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  there,  either 
to  trade  or  to  furm  an  estaf)lishnu;nt,  without  ex- 
piess  license  from  the  sovereigns,  from  Columbus, 
or  from  l'"onseca,  under  the  heaviest  |ienalties. 
llu'  ignorance  of  the  age  as  to  enlarged  principles 
III  commen  '■,  and  the  example  of  the  l'ortugU(;si; 
ill  resjiect  to  their  African  |)ossessions,  have  been 
I  ited  in  excuse  of  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit 
here  iii.initcsted  ;  but  it  always  more  or  less  in- 
llueiu  rd  the  policy  of  S|)ain  in  her  colonial  regu- 
l.itions. 

.Another  instance  of  the  desjjolic  sway  mnin- 
lained  by  the  crown  over  commerce,  is  manifested 
ill  a  roy.il  orilor,  that  all  ships  in  the  ports  of  An- 
dalusia, with  their  captains,  pilots,  and  crews, 
should  be  heUl  in  readiness  to  serve  in  this  expe- 
iliiioii.  Columbus  and  Fonseca  were  autli(Mi/(cd 
to  Ireig'it  or  pureh.ise  any  of  those  vessels  they 
(iiKi^lit  think  projier,  and  to  take  them  by  force,  if 
reliiie  I,  even  though  they  had  been  freighted  by 
odier  |)ersoiis,  p.iying  what  they  should  conceive  a 
reaMin.ible  prire.  They  were  furthermore  author- 
ized t'l  tike  the  reipiisite  jirovisions,  arm.s,  and 
ainimiiiitioii,  from  any  pl.ice  or  vessel  in  which 
they  mif;ht  be  found,  paying  a  fair  price  to  the 
owners  ;  and  they  might  compel,  not  merely  mari- 
ners, but  any  otl'icer  iiolding  any  rank  or  station 
whatever,  whom  they  should  deem  necessary  to 
the  service,  to  embark  in  the  fleet  on  a  reasonable 
pav  and  salary.  The  civil  authorities,  and  all  per- 
sons of  rank  and  standing,  were  called  upon  to 
render  all  rc(piisite  aid  in  expediting  the  arma- 
ineiit,  and  warned  .against  creating  ;iny  impedi- 
ment, under  penalty  of  privation  of  olTice  ami  con- 
lisratioii  of  estate. 

To  provide  for  the  ex|)enses  of  the  exi)edition 
tlie  royal  revenue  arising  from  two  thirds  of  the 
church-tithes  was  |  laced  at  the  ilisposition  of 
I'inelo  ;  and  other  funds  were  drawn  from  a  dis- 
gr aietul  source  -from  the  jewels  and  other  valu.i- 
hles,  the  se(|uestr.ited  pro|)erty  of  the  unfortunate 
Jews,  banished  from  the  kingdom,  according  to  a 
higoti'd  edict  of  the  jireceding  year.  As  the'ie  re- 
sources were  still  inadequate,  I'inelo  was  author- 
ized to  sup|)ly  the  deliciency  by  a  lo.in.  Re.jui.si- 
tions  were  likewise  made  for  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  for  artillery,  powder,  nuiskets, 
lances,  corselets,  and  cross-bows.  This  latter 
weapon,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, was  still  prelcrrcd  by  many  to  the  arquef)us, 
and  consitlered  more  formidable  and  destructive, 
the  other  having  to  be  uscil  with  a  match-lock,  and 
being  so  heavy  as  to  retiuire  an  iron  rest.  The 
military  stores  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
war  witli  the  Moors  of  Granada  furnished  a  great 
part  of  these  supjilies.  Almost  all  the  preceding 
orders  were  issued  by  the  23d  of  May,  while  Co- 


lumbus w.'o  yet  at  Harcelon.T.  Rariely  has  there 
been  vitnessed  such  a  scene  of  activity  in  the  dila- 
tory offices  of  Spain. 

A§  the  (Oiuer^ion  of  the  heathens  wa.s  professed 
to  be  the  grand  1  ibject  of  these  discoveries,  twelve 
zealous  and  able  -i  clesiastics  were  chosen  for  the 
|)urpose,  to  accooipany  the  expedition.  Among 
these  was  IJernardo  iluyl  or  lloyle,  a  Itenedictine 
monk,  of  t.ilent  and  reputed  s.iiutity,  but  one  ot 
those  subtle  politicians  ot  the  cloister,  who  in 
those  d.iys  glided  into  all  temporal  loiverns,  lie 
had  ac(iuitled  himself  with  success  in  recent  nego- 
tiations with  I" ranee,  relative  to  the  restitution  of 
Rousillon.  liefore  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  he  w.as 
appointed  by  the  pope  his  .ipostolical  vic.ir  for  the 
New  World,  and  pl.iced  as  superior  over  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren.  This  pious  mission  was  pro- 
vided with  all  things  neces.sary  for  the  dignified 
perform.ince  of  its  functions  ;  theepieeii  supplying 
from  her  own  cha|)el  the  oniaineiits  and  \estments 
to  be  used  in  all  solemn  ceremonies.  l-..ibella, 
from  the  first,  took  the  in(i:-.t  warm  and  loinpas- 
sion.ite  interest  in  the  wellareol  the  Indi.ins.  Won 
by  the  .iccouiUs  given  by  Columbus  of  their  gen- 
tleness ami  simplicity,  and  looking  upon  them  <as 
committed  by  Heaven  to  her  es|)ecial  care,  her 
heart  was  tilled  with  concern  at  their  destitute 
and  ignorant  condition.  She  ordered  that  great 
care  should  be  taken  of  their  religious  instruction  ; 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness ;  and  enjoined  Columbus  lo  iiillict  signal 
punishment  on  all  Spaniards  who  should  be  guilty 
of  outrage  or  injustice  toward  them. 

By  way,  it  was  said,  of  offering  to  Heaven  the 
tlrst-fruits  of  these  pagan  nations,  the  s'x  Indians 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  to  Harcelona  were 
baptized  with  gre.it  state  and  ceremony  ;  the  king, 
the  (|ueen,  and  I'rince  Juan  ofliciating  .is  sponsors, 
(ireat  hopes  were  entertained  that,  on  their  return 
to  their  native  country,  they  would  f.uilit.ite  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  their  country- 
men. One  of  them,  .it  the  reiiuest  of  I'rince  Juan, 
remained  in  his  houseliold,  but  died  not  long  after, 
ward  ;  a  Spanish  historian  remarked  th.it,  accord- 
ing to  what  ought  to  be  our  ])ious  belief,  he  was 
the  lirst  of  his  nation  th.it  entered  heaven.* 

ISefore  the  departure  of  Columbus  trom  I5,irce- 
lona,  the  provisional  agreement  made  at  Saiil.i  I'li 
was  confirmed,  gr.inting  him  the  titles,  emolu- 
ments, and  jirerogatives  of  admiral,  \iceroy,  and 
governor  of  all  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  or 
might  iliscover.  He  was  intrusted  also  with  the 
royal  seal,  with  authority  to  use  the  name  of  their 
majesties  in  granting  letters  patent  and  commis- 
sions within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  with 
the  right  also,  in  case  of  absence,  to  ajipoint  a 
person  in  his  place,  and  to  invest  him,  for  the 
time,  with  the  same  ])owers. 

It  had  been  jiremised  in  the  agreement  that  for 
all  vacant  oflices  in  the  government  of  the  islands 
and  main-land,  he  shoukl  nominate  lliree  candi- 
dates, out  of  which  number  the  sovereign  should 
make  a  choice  ;  but  now,  t'o  siive  time,  and  t« 
show  their  confidence  in  Columbus,  they  emi)ow- 
ered  him  to  appoint  at  once  such  persons  as  he 
thought  proper,  who  were  to  hold  their  ollices  dur- 
ing the  royal  pleasure.  He  had  likewise  the  title 
and  command  of  captain-general  of  the  armament 
about  to  sail,  with  unqualified  powers  as  to  the 
government  of  the  crews,  the  establishments  to  be 
formed  in  the  New  \\^)rld,  and  the  ulterior  dis- 
coveries to  be  undertaken. 

This  was  the  honeymoon  of  royal  favor,  during 
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which  Columbus  enjoyed  the  unbounded  and  well- 
merited  confidence  of  his  sovereigns,  before  envi- 
ous minds  had  dared  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  his 
integrity.  After  receiving  every  mark  of  public 
honor  and  private  regard,  he  took  leave  of  the  sov- 
ereigns on  the  28th  of  May.  The  whole  court  ac- 
companied him  from  the  palace  to  his  dwelling, 
and  attended,  also,  to  pay  him  farewell  honors  on 
his  departure  from  Barcelona  for  Seville. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIPLOMATIC  NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
COURTS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

I  1493.] 

The  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  the 
speedy  departure  of  the  expedition  was  heightened 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Portugal.  John 
II.  had  unfortunately  among  his  councillors  certain 
politicians  of  that  short-sighted  class,  who  mis- 
take craft  foi  wisdom.  By  adopting  their  perfidi- 
ous policy  he  had  lost  the  New  World  when  it  was 
an  object  of  honorable  enterprise  ;  in  compliance 
with  their  advice,  he  now  sought  to  retrieve  it  by 
stratagem.  He  had  accordingly  prepared  a  large 
armament,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  an  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  but  its  real  destination  to  seize 
upon  the  newly-discovered  countries.  To  lull 
suspicion,  Don  Ruy  de  Sande  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Spanish  court,  requesting  permission  to 
procure  certain  prohibited  articles  from  Spain  for 
this  African  voyage.  He  required  also  that  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  should  forbid  their  subjects  to 
fish  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  until  the  possessions  of 
the  two  nations  should  be  properly  defined.  The 
discovery  of  Columbus,  the  real  object  of  solici- 
tude, was  treated  as  an  incidental  affair.  The 
manner  of  his  arrival  and  recei)tion  in  Portugal 
was  mentioned  ;  the  congratulations  of  King  John 
on  the  happy  result  of  his  voyage  ;  his  satisfaction 
at  finding  that  the  admiral  had  been  instructed  to 
steer  westward  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  his 
hope  that  the  Castilian  sos-ereigns  would  continue 
to  enjoin  a  similar  track  on  their  navigators — all 
to  the  south  oJ  those  islands  being  granted  by  pa- 
pal bull  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  He  concluded 
by  intimating  the  entire  confidence  of  King  John, 
that  should  any  of  the  newly-discovered  islands 
appertain  by  right  to  Portugal,  the  matter  would 
be  adjusted  in  that  spirit  of  amity  which  existed 
between  the  two  crowns. 

Ferdinand  was  too  wary  a  politician  to  be  easi- 
ly deceived.  He  had  received  early  intelligence 
of  the  real  designs  of  King  John,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  his  ambassador  had  himself  dispatched 
Don  Lope  de  Herrera  to  the  Portuguese  court, 
furnished  with  double  instructions,  and  with  two 
letters  of  widely  opposite  tenor.  The  first  was 
couched  in  affectionate  terms,  acknowledging  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to  Columbus,  and 
communicating  the  nature  of  his  discoveries  ;  re- 
questing at  the  same  time  that  the  Portuguese 
navigators  might  be  prohibited  from  visiting  those 
newly-discovered  lands,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  prohibited  their  sub- 
jects from  interfering  with  the  African  posses- 
sions of  Portugal. 

In  case,  however,  the  ambassador  should  find 
that  King  John  had  either  sent,  or  was  about  to 
send,  vessels  to  the  New  World,  he  was  to  with- 
hold the  amicable  letter,  and  present  the  other, 


couched  in  stern  and  peremptory  terms,  and  for- 
bidding any  enterprise  of  the  kind.*  A  keen  dip- 
lomatic game  ensued  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
perplexing  to  any  spectator  not  acquainted  with 
the  secret  of  their  play.  Resende,  in  his  history 
of  King  John  II.,  informs  us  that  the  Portuguese 
monarch,  by  large  presents,  or  rather  bribes,  held 
certain  of  the  confidential  members  of  the  Castil- 
ian cabinet  in  his  interest,  who  informed  him  of 
the  most  secret  councils  of  theii  court.  The 
roads  were  thronged  with  couriers  ;  scarce  was 
an  intention  expressed  by  Ferdinand  to  his  minis- 
ters, but  it  was  conveyed  to  his  rival  monarch. 
The  result  was  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns  seemed 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  enchantment. 
King  John  anticipated  all  their  movements,  and 
appeared  to  dive  into  their  very  thoughts.  Their 
ambassadors  were  crossed  on  the  road  by  Portu- 
guese ambassadors,  empowered  to  settle  the  very 
points  about  which  they  were  going  to  make  re- 
monstrances. Frequently,  when  Ferdinand  pro- 
posed a  sudden  and  perplexing  question  to  the  en- 
voys at  his  court,  which  apparently  would  require 
fresh  instructions  from  the  sovereigns,  he  would 
be  astonished  by  a  prompt  and  positive  reply  ; 
most  of  the  questions  which  were  likely  to  occur 
having,  through  secret  information  been  foreseen 
and  provided  tor.  As  a  surmise  of  treachery  in  the 
cabinet  might  naturally  arise.  King  John,  while 
he  rewarded  his  agents  in  secret,  endeavored  to 
divert  suspicions  fron.  them  upon  others,  making 
rich  presents  of  jewels  to  the  Duke  de  Infantado 
and  other  Spanish  grandees  of  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity.! 

Such  is  the  intriguing  diplomatic  craft  which 
too  often  passes  for  refined  policy,  and  is  extolled 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  cabinet ;  but  all  corrupt  and 
disingenuous  measures  are  unworthy  of  an  en- 
lightened politician  and  a  magnanimous  prince. 
The  grand  principles  of  right  and  wrong  operate 
in  the  same  way  between  nations  as  between  in- 
dividuals ;  fair  and  open  conduct,  and  inviolable 
faith,  however  they  may  appear  adverse  to  present 
purposes,  are  the  only  kind  of  policy  that  will  in- 
sure ultimate  and  honorable  success. 

King  John,  having  received  intelligence  in  the 
furtive  manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  of  the 
double  instructions  furnished  to  Doti  Lope  de 
Herrera,  received  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent any  resort  to  his  peremptory  letter.  He  had 
already  dispatched  an  extra  en\oy  to  the  Spanish 
court  to  keep  it  in  good  humor,  and  he  now  ap- 
pointed Doctor  Pero  Diaz  and  Don  Ruy  de  Pena 
ambassadors  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  to  adjust 
all  questions  relative  to  the  new  discoveries,  and 
promised  that  no  vessel  should  be  permitted  to 
sail  on  a  voyfige  of  discovery  within  sixty  days 
after  their  arrival  at  Barcelona. 

These  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  propose, 
as  a  mode  of  effectually  settling  all  claims,  tnat  a 
line  should  be  drawn  from  the  Canaries  due  west ; 
all  lands  and  seas  north  of  it  to  a|)|)ertain  to  the 
Castilian  court ;  all  south  to  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal, excepting  any  islands  already  in  possession  of 
either  powers. t 

Ferdinand  had  now  the  vantage-ground  ;  his 
object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation  and 


*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  Zurita, 
Analcs  de  Aragon,  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 

t  Hesende,  Vida  del  Ray  Dom  Joam  II.,  cap.  157. 
Faria  y  Sauza,  Europa  Portuguesa,  torn.   ii.   cap.  4, 
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departure  of  Columbus,  by  entangling  King  John 
in  long  diplomatic  negotiations.*  In  reply  to  his 
jiroposals,  he  dispatched  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  and 
Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Caravajal  on  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  Portugal,  in  which  there  was  great  out- 
ward pomp  and  parade,  and  many  professions  of 
ainity,  but  the  whole  purport  of  which  was  to  pro- 
pose to  submit  the  territorial  questions  which  had 
risen  between  them  to  arbitration  or  to  the  court 
of  Kome.  This  stately  embassy  moved  with  be- 
coming slowness,  but  a  special  envoy  was  sent  in 
advance  to  apprise  the  king  of  Portugal  of  its  ap- 
proach, in  order  to  keep  him  waiting  for  its  com- 
munications. 

King  John  understood  the  whole  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  embassy,  and  felt  that  Ferdinand  was 
foiling  him.  The  ambassadors  at  length  arrived, 
and  delivered  their  credentials  with  great  form 
and  ceremony.  As  they  retired  from  his  pres- 
ence, he  looked  after  them  contemptuously : 
"This  embassy  from  our  cousin,"  said  he, 
"  wants  both  head  and  feet."  He  alluded  to  the 
character  both  of  the  mission  and  the  envoys. 
Don  Garcia  de  Caravajal  was  vain  and  frivolous, 
and  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  lame  of  one  leg.f 

In  the  height  of  his  ve.\ation.  King  John  is  even 
said  to  have  held  out  some  vague  show  of  hostile 
intentions,  taking  occasion  to  let  the  ambassadors 
discover  him  reviewing  his  cavalry  and  dropping 
ambiguous  words  in  their  hearing,  which  might 
be  construed  into  something  of  menacing  import. | 
The  embassy  returned  to  Castile,  leaving  him  in 
a  state  of  perplexity  and  irritation  ;  but  whatever 
might  be  his  chagrin,  his  discretion  prevented 
him  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture.  He  had 
some  hopes  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
pope,  to  whom  he  had  sent  an  embassy,  complain- 
mg  of  the  pretended  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  infringing  the  territories  granted  to  Portugal 
by  papal  bull,  and  earnestly  imploring  redress. 
Here,  as  has  been  shown,  his  wary  antagonist  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  he  was  doomed 
again  to  be  foiled.  The  only  reply  his  ambassa- 
dor received,  was  a  reference  to  the  line  of  parti- 
tion from  pole  to  pole,  so  sagely  devised  by  his 
holiness.^  Such  was  this  royal  game  of  diplo- 
macy, where  the  parties  were  playing  for  a  newly- 
discovered  world.  John  II.  was  able  and  intelli- 
gent, and  had  crafty  councillors  to  advise  him  in 
all  his  moves  ;  but  whenever  deep  and  subtle 
policy  was  required,  Ferdinand  was  master  of  the 
game. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FURTHER  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND 
VOYAGE — CHARACTER  OF  ALONSO  DE  OJEDA 
— DIFFERENCE  OF  COLUMBUS  WITH  SORIA  AND 
FONSECA. 

[1493-] 

Di.STRt'STFUL  of  some  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Portugal  to  interfere  with  their  discoveries,  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  in  the  course  of  their  negotia- 
tions, wrote  repeatedly  to  Columbus,  urging  him 
to  ha.sten  his  departure.  His  zeal,  however,  need- 
ed no  incitement ;  immediately  on  arriving  at  Se- 


*  Vasconcelos,  Don  Juan  II.,  lib.  vi. 
f  Vasconcelos,  lib.  vi,    Barros,  Asia,  d.  i.,  iib.  iii. 
cau.  3. 
I  Vasconcelos,  lib.  vi. 
g  Herrera,  decad.  i.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  5. 


ville,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  proceeded  with 
all  diligence  to  fit  out  the  armament,  making  uSe 
of  the  powers  given  him  to  put  in  requisition  the 
ships  and  crews  which  were  in  the  harbors  of 
Andalusia.  He  was  joined  soon  after  by  Fonseca 
and  Soria,  who  had  remained  for  a  time  at  Barce- 
lona ;  and  with  their  united  exertions,  a  fleet  of 
seventeen  vessels,  large  and  small,  was  soon  in  a 
state  of  preparation.  The  best  pilots  were  chosen 
for  the  service,  and  the  crews  were  mustered  in 
presence  of  Soria  the  comptroller.  A  number  of 
skilful  husbandmen,  miners,  carpenters,  and  other 
mechanics  were  engaged  for  the  projected  colony. 
Horses, both  for  military  purposes  and  for  stocking 
the  country,  cattle,  and  domestic  animals  of  all 
kinds,  were  likewise  provided.  Grain,  seeds  of  vari- 
ous plants, vines,  sugar-canes,  grafts,  and  saplings, 
were  embarked,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of 
merchandise,  consisting  of  trinkets,  beads,  hawks' 
bells,  looking-glasses,  and  other  showy  trifles, 
calculated  for  trafficking  with  the  natives.  JJor 
was  there  wanting  an  abundant  supply  of  provi- 
sions of  all  sorts,  munitions  of  war,  and  medicines 
and  refreshments  for  the  sick. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement  prevailed 
respecting  this  expedition.  The  most  extravagant 
fancies  were  entertained  with  respect  to  the  New 
World.  The  accounts  given  by  tne  voyagers  who 
had  visited  it  were  full  of  exaggeration  ;  for  in  fact 
they  had  nothing  but  vague  and  confused  notions 
concerning  it,  like  the  recollection  of  a  dream, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  Columbus  himself  had . 
beheld  everything  through  the  most  delusive  me- 
dium. The  vivacity  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  his  ardent  spirit,  while 
they  roused  the  public  to  a  wonderful  degree  of 
enthiisiasm,  prepared  the  way  for  bitter  disap- 
pointment. The  cupidity  ol  the  avaricious  was 
inflamed  with  the  idea  of  regions  of  unappropri- 
ated wealth,  where  the  rivers  rolled  over  golden 
sands,  and  the  mountains  teemed  with  gems  and 
precious  metals  ;  where  the  groves  produced 
spices  and  perfumes,  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
were  sown  with  pearl.  Others  had  conceived  vis- 
ions of  a  loftier  kind.  It  was  a  romantic  and  stir- 
ring age,  and  the  wars  with  the  Moors  i)eing  over, 
and  hostilities  with  the  French  suspended,  the 
bold  and  restless  spirits  of  the  nation,  imi)atientof 
the  monotony  of  peaceful  life,  were  eager  for  em- 
ployment. To  these  the  New  V/orld  presented  a 
vast  field  for  wild  enterprise  and  extraordinary  ad- 
venture, so  congenial  to  the  Spanish  character  in 
that  period  of  its  meridian  fervor  and  brilliancy. 
Many  hidalgos  of  high  rank,  oflicers  of  the  royal 
household,  and  Andalusian  cavaliers,  schooled  in 
arms,  and  inspired  with  a  passion  for  hardy 
achievements  by  the  romantic  wars  of  Granada, 
pressed  into  the  expedition,  some  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, others  at  their  own  cost.  To  them  it  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  series  of  crusades,  sur- 
passing in  extent  and  splendor  the  chivalrous  en- 
terprises to  the  Holy  Land.  They  pictured  to 
themselves  vast  and  beautiful  islands  of  the  ocean 
to  be  overrun  and  subdued  ;  their  internal  won- 
ders to  be  explored,  and  the  banner  of  the  cross 
to  be  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  cities  they  were 
supposed  to  contain.  Thence  they  were  to  make 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  India,  or  rather  Asia, 
penetrate  into  Mangi  and  Cathay,  convert,  or  what 
was  the  same  thing,  concjuer  the  Grand  Khan, 
and  thus  open  a  |florious  career  of  arms  among  the 
splendid  countries  and  semi-barbarous  nations  of 
the  East.  Thus,  no  one  had  any  definite  idea  of 
the  object  or  nature  of  the  service  on  which  he 
was  embarking,  or  the  situation  and  character  o{ 
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the  region  to  which  he  was  bound.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing this  fever  of  the  imagination,  had  sober  facts 
and  cold  realities  been  presented,  they  would  have 
been  rejected  with  disdain  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
of  which  the  public  is  more  impatient  than  of  be- 
ing disturbed  in  the  indulgence  of  any  of  its  gold- 
en dreams. 

Among  the  noted  personages  who  engaged  in 
the  expedition  was  a  young  cavalier  of  tne  name 
of  Don  Alonso  ile  Ojeda,  celebrated  for  his  ex- 
traorilinary  personal  endowments  and  his  daring 
spirit  ;  and  who  distinguished  himself  among  the 
early  discoverers  by  many  perilous  expeditions 
and  singular  exploits.  He  was  of  a  good  family, 
cousin-german  to  the  venerable  Father  Alonso  cie 
Ojeda,  Inquisitor  ot  Spain  ;  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell, 
and  had  served  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors. 
He  was  of  small  stature,  but  vigorous  make,  well 
proportioned,  dark  complexioned,  of  handsome, 
animated  countenance,  and  incredible  strength 
and  agility.  Expert  at  all  kinds  of  weapons,  ac- 
complished in  all  manly  and  warlike  exercises,  an 
admirable  horseman,  and  a  partisan  soldier  of  the 
highest  order ;  bold  of  heart,  free  of  spirit,  open 
of  hand  ;  fierce  in  fight,  quick  in  brawl,  but 
ready  to  forgive  and  prone  to  forget  an  injury  ;  he 
was  for  a  long  time  the  idol  of  the  rash  and  roving 
youth  who  engaged  in  the  early  expeditions  to  the 
New  World,  and  has  been  made  the  hero  of  many 
wonderful  tales.  On  introducing  him  to  histori- 
cal notice,  Las  Casas  gives  an  anecdote  of  one  of 
his  exploits,  which  would  be  unworthy  of  record, 
but  that  it  exhibits  the  singular  character  of  the 
man. 

Queen  Isabella  being  in  the  tower  of  the  cathe- 
driu  of  Seville,  better  known  as  the  Giralda,  Oje- 
da, to  entertain  her  majesty,  and  to  give  proofs  of 
his  courage  and  agility,  mounted  on  a  great  beam 
which  projected  in  the  air,  twenty  feet  from  the 
tower,  at  such  an  immense  height  from  the 
ground,  that  the  people  below  looked  like  dwarfs, 
and  it  was  enough  to  make  Ojeda  himself  shud- 
der to  look  down.  Along  this  beam  he  walked 
briskly,  and  with  as  much  confidence  as  though 
he  had  been  pacing  his  chamber.  When  arrived 
at  the  end,  he  stood  on  one  leg,  lifting  the  other 
in  the  air  ;  then  turning  nimbly  round,  he  return- 
ed in  the  same  way  to  the  tower,  unaffected  by 
the  gid<ly  height,  whence  the  least  false  step 
would  have  precipitated  him  and  dashed  him  to 
nieces.  He  afterward  stood  with  one  foot  on  the 
beam,  and  placing  the  other  against  the  wall  of 
the  building,  threw  an  orange  to  the  summit  ot 
the  tower,  a  proof,  says  Las  Casas,  of  immense 
muscular  strength.  Such  was  Alonso  de  Ojeda, 
who  soon  became  conspicuous  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Columbus,  and  was  always  foremost  in 
every  enterprise  of  an  adventurous  nature  ;  who 
courted  peril  as  if  for  the  very  love  of  danger,  and 
seemed  to  fight  more  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting 
than  for  the  sake  of  distinction.* 

The  number  of  persons  permitted  to  embark  in 
the  expedition  had  been  limited  to  one  thousand  ; 
but  such  was  the  urgent  application  of  volunteers 
to  be  allowed  to  enlist  without  pay,  that  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  twelve  hundred.  Many  more 
were  refused  for  want  of  room  in  the  ships  for 
their  accommodation,  but  some  contrived  to  get 
admitted  by  stealth,  so  that  eventually  about  fif- 
teen hundred  set  sail  in  the  fleet.  As  Columbus, 
in  his  laudable  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  cnter- 


*  Las  Casas,  lib   i.,Ms.     Pizarro,  Varones  Illuslres. 
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prise,  provided  everything  that  might  be  necessary 
m  various  possible  emergencies,  the  expenses  of 
the  outfit  exceeded  what  had  been  anticipated. 
This  gave  rise  to  occasional  demurs  on  the  part  ol 
the  comptroller,  Juan  de  Soria,  who  sometimes  re- 
fused to  sign  the  accounts  of  the  admiral,  and  in 
the  course  ot  their  transactions  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  deference  due  both  to  his  character 
and  station.  For  this  he  received  repeated  and 
severe  reprimands  from  the  sovereigns,  who  em- 
phatically commanded  that  Columbus  should  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  everything 
done  to  facilitate  his  plans  and  yield  him  satisfac- 
tion. From  similar  injunctions  inserted  in  the 
royal  letters  to  Fonseca,  the  archdeacon  of  Seville, 
it  is  probable  that  he  also  had  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  the  captious  exercise  of  his  official 
powers.  He  appears  to  have  demurred  to  various 
requisitions  of  Columbus,  particularly  one  for  foot- 
men and  other  domestics  for  his  immediate  ser- 
vice, to  form  his  household  and  retinue  as  admiral 
and  viceroy  ;  a  demand  which  was  considered 
superfluous  by  the  prelate,  as  all  who  embarked 
in  the  expedition  were  at  his  command.  In  reply, 
the  sovereigns  ordered  that  he  should  be  allowed 
ten  esciiiieros  de  d  pie,  or  footmen,  and  twenty 
persons  in  other  domestic  capacities,  and  remincU 
ed  Fonsecaof  their  charge  that,  both  in  the  natute 
and  mode  of  his  transactions  with  the  admiral,  he 
should  study  to  give  him  content  ;  observing  that, 
as  the  whole  armament  was  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand, it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  wishes  should 
be  consulted,  and  no  one  embarrass  him  with 
punctilios  and  difficulties.* 

These  trivial  differences  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  from  the  effect  they  appear  to  have  had  on 
the  mind  of  Fonseca,  for  from  them  we  must  date 
the  rise  of  that  singular  hostility  which  he  ever 
afterward  manifested  toward  Columbus  ;  which 
every  year  increased  in  rancor,  and  which  he 
gratified  in  the  most  invidious  manner,  by  secret- 
ly multiplying  impediments  and  vexations  in  his 
path. 

While  the  expedition  was  yet  lingering  in  port, 
intelligence  was  received  that  a  Portuguese  cara- 
vel had  set  sail  from  Madeira  and  steered  for  the 
west.  Suspicions  were  immediately  awakened 
th.at  she  was  bound  for  the  lately-discovered  lands. 
Columbus  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  sover- 
eigns, and  proposed  to  dispatch  a  part  of  his  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  her.  His  proposition  was  approved, 
but  not  carried  into  effect.  On  remonstrances 
being  made  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  King  John  de- 
clared that  the  vessel  had  sailed  without  his  per- 
mission, and  that  he  would  send  three  caravels  to 
bring  her  back.  This  only  served  to  increase  the 
jealousy  of  the  .Spanish  monarchs,  who  considered 
the  whole  a  deep-laid  stratagem,  and  that  it  was 
intended  the  vessels  should  join  their  forces,  and 
pursue  their  course  together  to  the  New  World. 
Columbus  was  urged,  therefore,  to  depart  without 
an  hour's  delay,  and  instructed  to  steer  wide  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  entirely  avoid  the  Portu- 
guese coasts  and  islands,  for  fear  of  molestation. 
If  he  met  with  any  vessels  in  the  seas  he  had  ex- 
plored, he  was  to  seize  them,  and  inflict  rigorous 
punishment  on  the  crews.  Fonseca  was  also  or- 
dered to  be  on  the  alert,  and  in  case  any  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Portugal  to  send  double  the  force 
after  it.  These  precautions,  however,  proved  un- 
necessary. Whether  such  caravels  actually  did 
sail,   and  whether  they  were  sent  with   sinister 


*  Navarrete,    Colec. 
6a-66. 
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motives  by  Portugal,  does  not  appear ;  nothing 
was  either  seen  or  heard  of  them  oy  Columbus  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage. 

It  may  be  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to 
anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  regular  course  of  his- 
tory, and  mention  the  manner  m  which  this  terri- 
torial (I'JeJtion  was  finally  settled  between  the 
rival  sovcrjigiu.  It  was  impossible  for  King  John 
to  repress  his  disquiet  at  the  indefinite  enterprises 
of  ilic  Spanish  monarchs  ;  he  did  not  know  how 
far  they  might  extend,  and  whether  they  might 
not  forestallTiim  in  all  his  anticipated  discoveries 
in  India.  Finding,  however,  all  attempts  fruitless 
to  gain  by  stratagem  an  advantage  over  his  wary 
and  skilful  antagonist,  and  despairing  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance  from  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had 
recourse,  at  last,  to  fair  and  amicable  negotiations, 
and  found,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  who 
turn  aside  into  the  inviting  but  crooked  paths  of 
craft,  that  IkuI  he  kept  to  the  line  of  frank  and  open 
policy,  he  would  have  saved  himself  a  world  of 
perplexity,  and  have  arrived  sooner  at  his  object. 
He  offered  to  leave  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the 
free  prosecution  of  their  western  discovery,  and 
to  conform  to  the  plan  of  partition  by  a  meridian 
line  ;  but  he  represented  that  this  !ine  had  not  been 
drawn  far  enough  to  the  west  ;  that  while  it  left 
the  wide  ocean  free  to  the  range  of  Spanish  enter- 
prise, his  navigators  could  not  venture  more  than 
a  hundred  leagues  west  of  his  possessions,  and 
had  no  scope  or  sea-room  for  their  southern  voy- 
ages. 

After  much  difficulty  and  discussion,  this  mo- 
mentous dispute  was  adjusted  by  deputies  from 


the  two  crowns,  who  met  at  Tordesillas  in  Old 
Castile,  in  the  following  year,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1494,  signed  a  treaty  by  which  the  papal  line 
of  partition  was  moved  to  three  hundred  and 
seventy  leagues  svest  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
It  was  agreed  that  within  six  months  an  equal 
number  of  caravels  and  mariners,  on  the  ])art  of 
the  two  nations,  should  rendezvous  at  the  island 
I  of  the  Grand  Canary,  provided  with  men  learned 
in  astronomy  and  navigation.  They  were  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and 
thence  westward  three  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues,  and  determine  the  proposed  line  from 
pole  to  pole,  dividing  the  ocean  between  the  two 
nations.*  Each  of  the  two  jjowers  engaged  sol- 
emnly to  observe  the  bounds  thus  prescribed, 
and  to  prosecute  no  enterprise  beyond  its  proper 
limits  ;  though  it  was  agreed  that  the  Spanish 
navigators  might  traverse  freely  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  ocean  in  prosecuting  their  rightful  voyages. 
Various  circumstances  impeded  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  determine  the  line,  but  the  treaty  re- 
mained in  force,  and  prevented  all  further  discus- 
sions. 

Thus,  says  Vasconcelos,  this  great  question,  the 
greatest  ever  agitated  between  the  two  crowns,  for 
it  was  the  partition  of  a  new  world,  was  amicably 
settled  by  the  prudence  and  address  of  two  of  the 
most  politic  monarchs  that  ever  swayed  the  scep- 
tre. It  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  each  holding  himself  entitled  to  the  vast 
countries  that  might  be  discovered  within  his 
boundary,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
native  inhabitants. 


BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTER  I. 


nF.PARTURE  OF  COLUMnUS   ON   HIS   SF.COND  VOY- 
AUK — UlSCOVERY   Oi    THE  CARIBBEE   ISLANDS. 

■■  [H93] 

Thf.  departure  of  Columbus  on  his  second  voy- 
age of  discovery  presented  a  brilliant  contrast  to 
his  gloomy  embarkation  at  Palos.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  Day  of  Cadiz 
was  whitened  by  his  fleet.  There  were  three  large 
ships  of  heavy  burden,*  and  fourteen  caravels, 
loitering  with  Happing  sails,  and  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal to  get  under  way.  The  harbor  resounded  with 
the  well-known  note  of  the  sailor,  hoisting  sail  or 
Weighing  anchor  ;  a  motley  crowd  were  hurrying 
on  board,  and  taking  leave  of  their  friends  in  the 
confidence  of  a  prosperous  voyage  and  triumphant 
return.  There  was  the  high-spirited  cavalier, 
bound  on  romantic  enterprise  ;  the  hardy  navi- 
gator, ambitious  of  acquiring  laurels  in  these  un- 
,tnown  seas  ;  the  roving  adventurer,  seeking 
novelty  and  excitement ;  the  keen,  calculating 
speculator,  eager  to  profit  by  the  ignorance  of  sav- 
age  tribes  ;   and   the   pale  missionary  from  the 


•  Peter  Martyr  says  they  were  carracks  (a  large 
species  of  merchant  vessel,  principally  used  in  coast- 
ing trade),  of  one  hundred  tons  kurden,  and  that  (wo 
of  the  caravels  were  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
more  capable  of  bearing  decks  from  the  size  of  their 
masts. — Decad.  i   lib.  i. 


cloister,  anxious  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
church,  or  devoutly  zealous  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faitR.  All  were  full  of  animation  and  lively 
hope.  Instead  of  being  regarded  by  the  populace 
as  devoted  men,  bound  upon  a  dark  and  desperate 
enterprise,  they  were  contemplated  with  envy,  as 
favored  mortals,  bound  to  golden  regions  and 
happy  climes,  where  nothing  but  wealth  and 
wonder  and  delights  awaited  them.  Columbus, 
conspicuous  for  his  height  and  his  commanding 
appearance,  was  attended  by  his  two  sons  Diego 
and  Fernando,  the  eldest  but  a  stripling,  who  had 
come  to  witness  his  departure, f  both  proud  of  the 
glory  of  their  father.  Wherever  he  passed,  every 
eye  followed  him  with  admiration,  and  every 
tongue  praised  and  blessed  him.  iJefore  sunrise 
the  whole  fleet  was  under  way  ;  the  weather  was 
serene  and  propitious,  anil  as  the  populace  watched 
their  parting  sails  brightening  in  the  morning 
beams,  they  looked  forward  to  their  joyful  return 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  New  World. 

According  to  the  instructions  of  the  sovereigns, 
Columbus  steered  wide  of  the  coasts  of  Portugal 
and  of  its  islands,  standing  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Canaries,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ist  of  October. 
After  touching  at  the  (irand  Canary,  he  anchored 
on  the  Sth  at  Gomera,  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood 
and  water.     Here  also  he  purchased  calves,  goats, 


*  Zurita,  Hist,  del  Rey  Fernand.,  lib,  i.  cap.  ag, 
Vasconcelos.  lib.  "• 

f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  44. 
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and  sheep,  to  stock  the  island  of  Hispaniola  ;  and 
eijjht  hogs,  from  which,  according  to  Las  Casas, 
the  infinite  number  of  swine  was  propagated,  with 
which  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World 
subscque.Uly  abounded.  A  number  of  domestic 
fowls  were  likewise  purchased,  which  were  the 
origin  of  the  species  in  the  New  World  ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  seeds  of  oranges, 
lemons,  bergamots,  melons,  and  various  orchard 
fruits,*  which  were  thus  first  introduced  into  the 
islands  of  the  west,  from  the  Hesperides  or  Fortu- 
nate Islands  of  the  Old  World. f 

On  the  yth,  when  about  to  sail,  Columbus  gave 
to  the  commander  of  each  vessel  a  sealed  letter  of 
instructions,  in  which  was  specified  his  route  to 
the  harbor  of  Nativity,  the  residence  of  the  cacique 
Guacanagari.  This  was  only  to  be  opened  in  case 
of  being  separated  by  accident,  aS  he  wished  to 
make  a  mystery,  as  long  as  possible,  of  the  exact 
route  to  the  newly-discovered  country,  lest  adven- 
turers of  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  I'or- 
tuguese,  should  follow  in  his  track,  and  interfere 
with  his  enterprises. J 

After  making  sail  from  Gomera,  they  were  be- 
calmed for  a  few  days  among  the  Canaries,  until, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  a  fair  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  east,  which  soon  carried  them  out  of 
sight  of  the  island  of  Ferro.  Columbus  held  his 
course  to  the  south-west,  intending  to  keep  con- 
siderably more  to  the  southward  than  in  his  first 
voyage,  in  h()i)es  of  falling  in  with  the  islands  of 
the  Caribs,  of  which  he  had  received  such  vague 
and  woiulerful  accounts  from  the  Indians. J  Being 
in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds,  the  breeze  con- 
tinued fair  and  steady,  with  a  quiet  sea  and  pleas- 
ant weather,  aiid  by  the  24th  they  had  made  four 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  Gomera,  without 
seeing  any  of  those  fields  of  sea-weeds  encoun- 
tered within  a  much  less  distance  on  their  first 
voyage.  At  that  time  their  appearance  w^as  im- 
portant, and  almost  providential,  inspiring  con- 
tinual hope,  and  enticing  them  forward  in  their 
dubious  enterprise.  Now  they  needed  no  such 
signals,  being  full  of  confidence  and  lively  antici- 
pation, ancl  on  seeing  a  swallow  circlyig  about 
the  ships,  and  being  visited  occasiomuly  by  sud- 
den showers,  tiicy  began  to  look  out  cheerily  for 
land. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  they  had  in 
the  night  a  gust  of  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by 
the  severe  tluiiuler  and  lightning  of  the  tropics. 
It  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  they  considered  them- 
selves in  much  peril,  until  they  beheld  several  of 
those  lambent  flames  playing  about  the  tops  of  the 
masts,  and  gliding  along  the  rigging,  which  have 
ahvays  been  objects  of  superstitious  fancies  among 
sailors.  Fernando  Columbus  makes  remarks  on 
them  strongly  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  "On  the  same  Saturday,  in  the  night, 
was  seen  St.  Elmo,  with  seven  lighted  tapers 
at  the  topmast  :  there  was  much  rain  and 
great  thunder ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  those  liglUs 
were  seen,  which  mariners  affirm  to  be  the  body 
of  St.  Elmo,  on  beholding  which  they  cluiiit 
litanies  and  orisons,  holding  it  for  certain,  that  in 


^'        ^ 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  83. 
f  Humboldt  is  of    opinion   that  there   were   wild 
oranges,  small  and  bitter,  as  well  as  wild  lemons,   in 
the  New  World,  prior  to  the  discovery.     CaldcleuRh 
O'lso  mentions  (hat  the  Brazilians  consider  the  small 
bitter  wild  oranKC  ol  native  origin. — Humboldt,  Essai 
Politique  sur  I' Isle  dc  Cuba,  torn.  i.  p.  68. 
Las  Casas,  M.  Sup. 
Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 


the  tempest  in  which  he  appears,  no  one  is  in  dan< 
ger.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  leave  the  matter  to 
them  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  similar  lights 
have  sometimes  appeared  to  the  Roman  mariners 
during  tempests  at  sea,  which  they  said  were  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  of  which  likewise  Seneca  makes 
mention."* 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, Columbus  was  convinced,  from  the  color  of 
the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  waves,  and  the  variable 
winds  and  frequent  showers,  that  they  must  be 
near  to  land  ;  he  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  take  in 
sail,  and  to  maintain  a  vigilant  watch  throughout 
the  night.  He  had  judged  with  his  usual  sagacity. 
In  the  morning  a  lofty  island  was  descried  to  the 
west,  at  the  sight  of  which  there  were  shouts  of 
joy  throughout  the  fleet.  Columbus  gave  to  the 
island  the  name  of  Dominica,  from  having  discov- 
ered it  on  Sunday.  As  the  shijis  moved  gently 
onward,  other  islands  rose  to  sight,  covered  with 
forests,  while  flights  of  parrots  and  other  tropi- 
cal birds  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  crews  were  now  assembled  on  the  decks  of 
the  several  ships,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  their 
prosperous  voyage,  and  their  happy  discovery  of 
land,  chanting  the  Sa^ve  Kegina  and  other  an- 
thems. Such  was  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
Columbus  celebrated  all  his  discoveries,  and 
which,  in  fact,  was  generally  observed  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  voyagers. 


CHAPTER  11.       . 

TRANSACTIONS   AT  THE   ISLAND   OF  GUADA- 
LOUl'E. 

[1493.] 

The  islands  among  which  Columbus  had  ar- 
rived were  a  part  of  that  beautilul  cluster  called 
by  some  the  Antilles,  which  sweep  almost  in  a 
semicircle  from  the  eastern  end  of  Porto  Rico  to 
the  coast  of  Paria  on  the  southern  continent,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  barrier  between  the  main  ocean  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

During  the  first  day  that  he  entered  this  archi- 
pelago, Columbus  saw  no  less  than  six  islands  of 
different  magnitude.  They  were  clothed  in  tropi- 
cal vegetation,  and  the  breezes  from  them  were 
sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  their  forests. 

After  seeking  in  vain  for  good  anchorage  at 
Dominica,  he  stood  for  another  of  the  group,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  ship,  Marigalante. 
Here  he  landed,  displayed  the  royal  banner,  and 
took  possession  of  the  archipelago  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereigns.  The  island  appeannl  to  be  unin- 
habited ;  a  rich  and  dense  forest  overs])read  it  ; 
some  of  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  others  laden 
with  unknown  fruits,  others  possessing  spicy 
odors — among  which  was  one  with  the  leaf  of  the 
laurel  and  the  fragrance  of  the  clove. 

Hence  they  made  sail  for  an  island  of  larger 
size,   with  a    remarkable    mountain  ;    one    peak, 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  45.  A  similar  mention 
is  made  of  this  nautical  superstition  in  the  voyage  of 
Magellan.  "  Duiing  these  great  storms,  they  said 
that  St.  Elmo  appeared  at  the  topmast  with  a  liglited 
candle,  and  sometimes  with  two,  upon  which  the 
people  shed  tears  of  joy,  receiving  great  consolation, 
and  saluted  him  according  to  the  custom  of  mariners. 
He  remained  visible  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  disappeared,  with  a  great  flash  of  lightning, 
which  blinded  the  people.  "—Herrcra,  decad.  ii.  liU 
!v.  cap.  ID. 
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which  proved  afterward  to  be  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano, rose  to  a  ^reat  height,  with  streams  of  water 
gushing  from  it.  As  they  approached  within 
three  fe.igues  they  behelcl  a  cataract  of  such 
height  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator,  it 
seemed  to  be  falling  from  the  sky.  As  it  broke  into 
foam  in  its  descent,  many  at  first  believed  it  to  be 
merely  a  stratum  of  white  rock.*  To  this  island, 
which  was  called  by  the  Indians  Turuqueira,+  the 
admiral  gave  the  name  ot  Guadaloupe,  having 
promised  the  monks  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  in 
Kstremadura  to  call  some  newly-discovered  place 
after  their  convent. 

Landing  here  on  the  4th,  they  visited  a  village 
near  the  shore,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled,  some 
even  leaving  their  children  behind  in  their  terror 
and  confusion.  These  the  Spaniards  soothed  with 
caresses,  binding  hawks'  bells  and  other  trinkets 
round  their  arms.  This  village,  like  most  of 
those  of  the  island,  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty 
houses,  built  round  a  public  place  or  square.  The 
houses  were  constructed  of  trunks  and  trees  inter- 
woven with  reeds  and  branches,  and  thatched 
with  palm-leaves.  They  were  square,  not  circular 
like  tnose  of  the  other  islands,!  and  each  had  its 
portico  or  shelter  from  the  sun.  One  of  the  porti- 
cos was  decorated  with  images  of  serpents  tolera- 
bly carved  in  wood.  For  furniture  they  had  ham- 
mocks ot  cotton  net,  and  utensils  formed  of  cala- 
bashes or  earthenware,  equal  to  the  best  of  those 
of  Hispaniohi.  There  were  large  quantities  of 
cotton  ;  some  in  the  wool,  some  in  yarn,  and  some 
wrought  into  cloth  of  very  tolerable  texture  ;  anil 
many  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter  tipped  with 
sharp  bones.  Provisions  seemed  to  abound. 
There  were  many  domesticated  geese  like  those 
of  Europe,  and  parrots  as  large  as  household 
fowls,  with  blue;  green,  white,  and  scarlet  plumage, 
being  the  splendid  species  called  guacamayos. 
Here  also  the  Spaniards  first  met  witn  the  anana, 
or  pineapple,  the  fiavor  and  fragrance  of  which 
astonisheil  and  delighted  them.  In  one  of  the 
houses  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  pan  or  other 
utensil  of  iron,  not  having  ever  met  with  that 
metal  in  the  New  World.  Fernando  Colon  sup- 
poses that  it  was  formed  of  a  certain  kind  of  heavy 
stone  found  among  those  islands,  which,  when 
burnt,  has  the  appearance  of  shining  iron  ;  or  it 
might  have  been  some  utensil  brought  by  the  In- 
dians from  Hispaniola.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  na- 
tive iron  was  ever  found  among  the  people  of 
these  islands. 

In  another  house  was  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel. 
How  had  it  reached  these  shores,  which  appeared 
never  to  have  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  civilized 
man  ?  Was  it  the  wreck  of  some  vessel  from  the 
more  enlightened  countries  of  Asia,  which  they 
supposed  to  lie  somewhere  in  this  direction  ?  Or 
a  part  ot  the  caravel  which  Columbus  had  lost  at 
the  island  ot  Hispaniola  during  his  first  voyage  ? 
Or  a  fragment  of  some  European  ship  which  Tiad 
drifted  across  the  Atlantic  ?  '1  he  latter  was  most 
proba!)Iy  the  case.  The  constant  current  which 
sets  over  from  the  coast  ot  Africa,  produced  by 
the  steady  jirevalence  of  the  trade-winds,  must  oc- 
casionally bring  wrecks  from  the  Old  Worlil  to 
the  New  ;  and  long  before  the  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus the  savages  of  the  islands  and  the  coasts  may 
have  gazed  with  wonder  at  fragments  of  European 
barks  which  have  Hoated  to  their  shores. 


*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 

t  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.    Peter  Martyr  calls  it  Canv 
cuelra  or  Qiicraqiiiera,  dccad.  i.  lib.  ii. 
^  H^st.  ltd  Alaui'antc,  cup.  62. 


What  struck  the  Spaniards  with  horror  was 
the  sight  of  human  bones,  vestiges,  as  they  sup- 
posed, of  unnatural  repasts  ;  and  skulls,  appar- 
ently used  as  vases  and  other  household  uteli- 
slls.  These  dismal  objects  convinced  them  that 
they  were  now  in  the  abodes  of  the  Cannibals, 
or  Caribs,  whose  predatory  expeditions  and  ruth- 
less character  rendered  them  the  terror  of  these 
seas. 

The  boat  having  returned  on  board,  Columbus 
proceeded  upwarifof  two  leagues,  until  he  an- 
chored, late  in  the  evening,  in  a  convenient  port. 
The  island  on  this  side  extended  for  the  distance 
of  five  and  twenty  leagues,  diversified  with  lofty 
mountains  and  broad  plains.  Along  the  coast 
were  small  villages  and  hamlets,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  tied  in  affright.  On  the  following  day 
the  boats  landed,  and  succeeded  in  taking  and 
bringing  off  a  boy  and  several  women.  The  in- 
formation gathered  from  them  confirmed  Colum- 
bus in  his  idea  that  this  was  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Caribs.  He  learnt  that  the  inhabitants  were 
in  league  with  two  neighboring  islands,  but  made 
war  upon  all  the  rest.  They  even  went  on  preda- 
tory enterprises,  in  canoes  made  from  the  hollow- 
ed trunks  of  trees,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues.  Their  arms  were  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes  or  shells 
of  tortoises,  and  poisoned  with  the  juice  of  a  cer- 
tain herb.  They  made  descents  upon  the  islands, 
ravaged  the  villages,  carried  off  the  youngest  and 
handsomest  of  the  women,  whom  they  retained  as 
servants  or  companions,  and  made  prisoners  of 
the  men,  to  be  killed  and  eaten. 

After  hearing  such  accounts  of  the  natives  of 
this  island,  Columbus  was  extremely  uneasy  at 
finding,  in  the  evening,  that  Diego  Marque,  a 
captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  and  eight  men  were 
missing.  They  had  landed  early  in  the  morning 
without  leave,  andstrayinginto  the  woods,  had  not 
since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  The  night  passed 
away  without  their  return.  On  tht:  following  day 
parties  were  sent  in  various  directions  in  quest  of 
them,  each  with  a  trumpeter  to  sound  calls  and 
signals,  duns  were  fired  from  the  ships,  and 
arquebuses  on  shore,  but  all  to  "no  purpose,  and 
the  parties  returned  in  the  evening,  wearied  with 
a  fruitless  search.  In  sever.il  hamlets  they  had 
met  with  proofs  of  the  cannibal  ])ropensities  of  the 
natives.  Human  limbs  were  suspended  to  the 
beams  of  the  houses,  as  if  curing  for  provisions  ; 
the  head  of  a  young  man  recently  killed  was  yet 
bleeding  ;  some  parts  of  his  body  were  roasting 
before  the  fire,  others  boiling  with  the  flesh  of 
geese  and  parrots.* 

Several  of  the  natives,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
had  been  seen  on  the  shore,  gazing  with  wonder 
at  the  ships,  but  when  the  boats  api)roached,  they 
fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  Several  women 
came  off  to  the  Spaniards  for  refuge,  being  cap- 
tives from  other  islands.  Columbus  ordered  that 
they  should  be  decorated  with  hawks'  bells  and 
strings  of  beads  and  bugles,  and  sent  on  shore, 
in  hopes  of  enticing  off  some  of  the  men.  They 
soon  returned  to  the  boats  stripped  of  their 
ornaments,  and  imploring  to  be  taken  on  board 
the  ships.  The  admiral  learnt  from  them  that 
most  ot  the  men  of  the  island  were  absent, 
the  king  having  sailed  some  time  before  with 
ten  canoes  and  three  hundred  warriors,  on  a 
cruise  in  quest  of  prisoners  and  booty.  When 
the  men   went  forth  on   these    expeditions,    the 


*  P.  Martyr,  Letter  147,  to  Pomponio  Lxto. 
decad.  i.  lib.  ii. 
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Women  remained  to  tlefencl  their  shores  from  in- 
vasion. They  were  exnert  archers,  partaiting  of 
the  warrior  spirit  of  their  iiusbancis,  and  almost 
cc|uallin>^  them  in  force  and  intrepidity.* 

Tlie  (iintinued  absence  of  the  wanderers  per- 
plexed Columbus  extremely,  lie  was  impatient 
to  arri\e  at  Ili:>pani(>la,  butunwillin}r  to  sail  while 
there  w:is  a  possibility  of  their  beuijj  alive  and 
beinjf  recovered.  In  this  emergency  Alonso  de 
Ojcda,  the  same  young  cavalier  whose  exploit  on 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville  has  been 
mentioned,  volunteered  to  scour  the  island  with 
forty  men  in  quest  of  them.  Me  departed  accord- 
ingly, and  during  his  absence  the  ships  took  in 
wood  and  water,  and  jiart  of  the  crews  were  per- 
mitted to  land,  wash  their  clothes,  and  recreate 
themselves. 

Ojeda  and  his  followers  pushed  far  into  the  in- 
terior, firing  off  arquebu.ses  and  sounding  trum- 
pets in  the  vallijs  and  from  the  summits  of  cliffs 
and  preciiiices,  but  were  only  answered  by  their 
own  echoes.  The  tropical  luxuriance  and  density 
of  tiic  forests  rendered  them  almost  impenetra- 
ble ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  wade  a  great  many 
rivers,  or  probably  the  windings  and  doublings  of 
the  same  stream.  The  islnml  appeared  to  be  nat- 
urally fertile  in  the  extreme.  Tne  forests  abound- 
ed with  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which 
Ojeda  fancied  he  perceived  the  odor  of  precious 
gums  and  spices.  There  was  honey  in  hollow 
trees  and  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  ;  abundance  of  fruit 
also  ;  for,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  the  Caribs, 
in  their  predatory  cruisings,  were  accustomed  to 
bring  home  the  seeds  and  roots  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  from  the  distant  islands  and  countries 
which  they  overran. 

Ojeda  returned  without  any  tidings  of  the  strag- 
glers. Several  days  hatl  now  elapsed  since  their 
disajipearance.  They  were  given  U|)  for  lost,  and 
the  fleet  was  about  sailing  when,  to  the  universal 
joy,  a  signal  was  made  by  them  from  the  shore. 
When  they  came  on  board  their  haggard  and  ex- 
hausted looks  bes[)oke  what  they  had  suffered. 
For  several  days  they  had  been  ])eri)lexed  in  track- 
less forests,  so  dense  as  almost  to  exclude  the  light 
of  day.  They  Jiad  clambered  rocks,  waded  riv- 
ers, and  struggled  through  briers  and  thickets. 
Some,  who  were  experienced  seamen  climbed  the 
trees  to  get  a  sight  of  the  stars,  by  which  to  gov- 
ern their  course  ;  but  the  spreading  branches  and 
thick  foliage  shut  out  all  view  of  the  heavens. 
They  were  harassed  with  the  fear,  that  the  ad- 
miral, thinking  them  dead,  might  set  sail  and 
leave  them  in  this  wilderness,  cut  off  forever  from 
their  homes  and  the  abodes  of  civilized  mdn.  At 
length,  when  almost  reduced  to  despair,  they 
had  arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  and  following  it 
for  some  time,  beheld,  to  their  great  joy,  the 
fleet  riding  quietly  at  anchor.  They  brought 
with  them  several  Indian  women  and  boys  ;  but 
in  all  their  wanderings  they  had  not  met  with 
any  man  ;  the  greater  |)art  of  the  warriors,  as 
has  been  said,  being  fortunately  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  had  endur- 
ed, and  his  joy  at  their  return,  Columbus  put  the 
captain  under  arrest,  and  stopped  part  of  the  ra- 
tions of  the  men,  for  having  strayed  away  without 
permission,  for  in  a  service  of  such  a  critical  na- 
ture it  was  necessary  to  punish  every  breach  of 
discipline. t 


*  Peter  Martyr,  dccad.  iii.  lib.  ix. 

t  Ur.  Chanca's  Letter.     Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CRUISE   AMONG  THE  CAKIIinEE  ISLANDS. 

[H93-] 

WeKiHing  anchor  on  the  loth  of  November, 
Columbus  steered  toward  the  north-west,  along 
this  beautiful  archipelajfo  ;  giving  names  to  the 
islands  as  they  rose  to  view  ;  such  as  Montserrat, 
Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
and  San  Martin.  Various  other  islands,  lofty 
and  well-wooded,  appeared  to  the  north,  south- 
west, and  south-east  ;  but  he  forbore  to  visit 
them.  The  weather  proving  boisterous,  he 
anchored  on  the  14th  at  an  island  called  Ayjiy  by 
the  Indians,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Santa  Cruz.  A  boat  well  manned  was  sent  on 
shore  to  get  water  and  procure  information. 
They  found  a  village  deserted  by  tlie  men,  but 
secured  a  few  women  and  boys,  most  of  them 
captives  from  other  islands.  They  soon  had  an 
instance  of  Carib  courage  and  ferocity.  While  at 
the  village  they  beheld  a  canoe  from  a  distant 
l)art  of  the  island  come  round  a  point  of  land  aiul 
arrive  in  view  of  the  shijis.  The  Indians  in  the 
canoe,  two  of  whom  were  females,  remained  gaz- 
ing in  mute  amazement  at  the  ships,  and  were  so 
entranced  that  the  boat  stole  close  upon  tnem  be- 
fore they  perceived  it.  Seizing  their  paddltjs  they 
attempted  to  escape,  but  the  l)oat  being  between 
them  and  the  land,  cut  off  their  retreat.  They 
now  caught  up  their  bows  and  arrows  and  plied 
them  with  amazing  vigor  and  rapidity.  The 
Spaniards  covered  themselves  with  their  bucklers, 
but  two  of  them  were  (juickly  wounded.  The 
women  fought  as  fiercely  as  the  men,  and  one  of 
them  sent  an  arrow  with  such  force  that  it  passed 
through  and  through  a  buckler. 

The  Spaniards  now  ran  their  boat  against  th<» 
canoe  and  overturned  it  ;  some  of  the  savages 
got  upon  sunken  rocks,  others  discharged  their 
arrows  while  swimming,  as  dexterously  as  though 
they  had  been  upon  tirm  land.  It  was  with  tne 
utmost  difliculty  they  could  be  overcome  and 
taken  ;  one  of  them,  who  had  been  transfixed  with 
a  lance,  died  soon  after  being  brought  aboard  the 
shins.  One  of  the  women,  from  the  obedience 
and  deference  paid  to  her,  appeared  to  be  their 
([ueen.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  a  young 
man  strongly  made,  with  a  frowning  brow  and 
lion's  lace,  lie  had  been  wounded  in  the  conflict. 
The  hair  of  these  savages  w  is  long  and  coarse, 
their  eyes  were  encircled  with  paint,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  hideous  expression  ;  and  bands  of  cotton 
were  bound  firmly  above  and  below  the  muscular 
parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
swell  to  a  disproportioned  size  ;  a  custom  preva- 
lent among  various  tribes  of  the  New  World. 
Though  captives  in  chains,  and  in  the  power  of 
their  enemies,  they  still  retained  a  frowning  brow 
and  an  air  of  defiance.  Peter  Martyr,  who  otten 
went  to  see  them  in  Spain,  declares,  from  his  own 
experience,  and  that  of  others  who  accompanied 
him,  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  them  with- 
out a  sensation  of  horror,  so  menacing  and  terri- 
ble was  their  aspect.  The  sensation  was  doubt- 
less caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  idea  of  their 
being  cannibals.  In  this  skirmish,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  the  Indians  used  poisoned  arrows  ; 
and  one  of  the  Spaniards  died  within  a  tew  days, 
of  a  wound  received  from  one  of  the  females.* 


*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  1.  lib.  ii.  ■  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  47.  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap,  85.  MS.  Letter 
of  Dr.  Chanca. 
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Pursuing  his  voyage,  Columbus  soon  came  in 
sight  of  a  great  cluster  of  islands,  some  verdant 
and  covered  with  forests,  but  the  greater  part 
naked  and  sterile,  rising  into  craggy  mountains  ; 
with  rocks  of  a  bright  azure  color,  and  some  of  a 
glistering  white.  These,  with  his  usual  vivacity 
of  imagination,  he  supposed  to  contain  mines  of 
rich  metals  and  jjrecious  stones.  The  islands  ly- 
ing close  together,  with  the  sea  beating  roughly 
in  the  narrow  channels  which  divided  tliem,  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  enter  among  them  with  the 
large  ships.  Columbus  sent  in  a  small  caravel 
witn  latine  sails,  to  reconnoitre,  which  returned 
with  the  report  that  there  were  upward  of  fifty 
islands,  apparently  inhabited.  To  the  largest  of 
this  group  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Ursula,  and 
called  the  others  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.* 

Continuing  his  course,  he  arrived  one  evening 
in  sight  of  a  great  island  covered  with  beautiful 
forests,  and  in<lented  with  fine  havens.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  Koriquem,  but  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  San  Juan  Uautista  ;  it  is  the  same  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Forto  Rico.  This  wiis  the 
native  island  of  most  of  the  captives  who  had  lied 
to  the  ships  for  refuge  from  the  Caribs.  Accord- 
ing to  their  accounts  it  was  fertile  and  populous, 
and  under  the  donunion  of  a  single  cacique.  Its 
inhabitants  were  not  given  to  rove,  and  possessed 
but  few  canoes.  They  were  subject  to  frequent 
invasions  from  the  Caribs,  who  were  their  impla- 
cable enemies.  They  had  become  warriors,  there- 
fore, in  their  own  defence,  using  the  bow  and  ar- 
row and  the  war-club  ;  and  in  their  contests  with 
their  cannibal  foes  they  retorted  upon  them  their 
own  atrocities,  devouring  their  prisoners  in  re- 
venge. 

After  running  for  a  whole  day  along  the  beauti- 
ful coast  of  this  island,  they  anchored  in  bay  at 
the  west  end,  abounding  in  fish.  On  landing, 
they  found  an  Indian  village,  constructed  as  usual 
round  a  common  square,  like  a  market-place,  with 
one  large  and  well-built  house.  A  spacious  road 
led  thence  to  the  seaside,  having  fences  on  each 
side,  of  interwoven  reeds,  inclosing  fruitful  gar- 
dens. At  the  end  of  the  road  was  a  kind  of  ter- 
race, or  look-out,  constructed  of  reeds  and  over- 
hanging the  water.  The  whole  place  had  an  air 
of  neatness  ami  ingenuity,  superior  to  the  ordinary 
residences  of  the  natives,  and  appeared  to  be  the 
abode  of  some  important  chieftain.  All,  how- 
ever, was  silent  and  deserted.  Not  a  human  be- 
ing was  to  be  seen  during  the  time  they  remained 
at  the  place.  The  natives  had  concealed  them- 
selves at  the  sight  of  the  squadron.  After  remain- 
ing here  two  days,  Columbus  made  sail,  and  stood 
for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Thus  ended  his 
cruise  among  the  Caribnee  islands,  the  account  of 
whose  fierce  and  savage  people  was  received  with 
eager  curiosity  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  con- 
sidered as  settling  one  dark  and  doubtful  ques- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  of  human  nature.  I'eter 
Martyr,  in  his  letter  to  Pomponius  La^tus,  an- 
nounces the  fact  with  fearful  solemnity.  "  The 
stories  of  the  Lestrigonians  and  of  Polyphemus, 
who  fed  on  human  flesh,  are  no  longer  doubtful  I 
Attend,  but  beware,  lest  thy  hair  bristle  with 
horror  !" 

That  many  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  this  ex- 
traordinary race  of  people  have  been  colored  by 
the  fears  of  the  Indians  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
Spaniards,  is  highly  probable.  They  were  con- 
stantly the  terror  of  the  former,  and  the  brave  and 
obstinate  opponents  of  the  latter.    "The  evidences 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.    Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 


adduced  of  their  cannibal  propensities  must  be 
received  with  large  allowances  for  the  carelesi 
and  inaccurate  observations  of  seafaring  men, 
and  the  preconceived  belief  of  the  fact,  which  ex 
isted  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom among  the  natives  of  many  of  the  islands,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  their  deceased  relatives  antl  friends  ; 
sometimes  the  entire  body  ;  sometimes  only  the 
head,  or  some  of  the  limbs,  dried  .it  the  tire  ; 
sometimes  the  mere  fwnes.  These,  when  found  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  against 
whom  no  prejudice  of  the  kind  existed,  were  cor- 
rectly regarded  .is  relics  of  the  deceased,  preserved 
through  affection  or  reverence  ;  but  any  remains 
of  the  kind  found  among  the  Caribs  were  looked 
upon  with  horror  as  proofs  of  cannibalism. 

The  warlike  and  unyielding  character  of  these 
people,  so  different  from  that  of  the  iiusillanimous 
nations  around  them,  .ind  the  wide  scope  of  their 
enterprises  and  wanderings,  like  those  of  the  no- 
mad tribes  of  the  Old  World,  entitle  them  to  dis- 
tinguished attention.  They  were  trained  to  war 
from  their  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk, 
their  intrepid  mothers  put  in  dieir  hands  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  |)repared  them  to  take  an  early 
part  in  the  hardy  entei  prises  of  their  fathers. 
Their  distant  roamings  by  sea  made  them  obser- 
vant and  intelligent.  The  natives  of  the  other 
islands  only  knew  how  to  divide  time  by  day  and 
night,  by  the  sun  and  moon  ;  whereas  these  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  stars,  by  wh'ch 
to  calculate  the  times  and  seasons.* 

The  traditional  accounts  of  their  origin,  though 
of  course  extremely  vague,  are  yet  capaiile  of  be- 
ing verified  to  a  great  degree  by  geographical 
facts,  and  open  one  of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  in- 
quiry and  speculation  which  abound  in  the  New 
World.  Tney  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
the  remote  valleys  embosomed  in  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 
them  represent  them  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
continually  engaged  in  wars,  winning  their  way 
and  shifting  their  abode,  until  in  the  course  of 
time  they  found  themselves  at  the  extremity  of 
Florida.  Here,  abandoning  the  northern  conti- 
nent, they  passed  over  to  the  Lucayos,  and  thence 
gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from  island  to 
island  of  that  vast  and  verdant  chain,  which  links, 
as  it  were,  the  end  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of 
Paria,  on  the  southern  continent.  The  archipela- 
go extendin:r  from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago  was  their 
strongho)'.  ;mu1  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  in  a 
manner  ti;  ii'  -itadel.  Hence  they  made  their  ex- 
peditions, iv  i\  spread  the  terror  of  their  name 
through  all  tne  surrounding  countries.  Swarms 
of  them  landed  upon  the  southern  continent,  and 
overran  some  parts  of  terra  firma.  Traces  of 
them  have  been  discovered  far  in  the  interior  of 
that  vast  country  through  which  Hows  the  Oroo- 
noko.  The  Dutch  found  colonies  of  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties  into  the 
Surinam  ;  along  the  Esquibi,  the  Maroni,  and 
other  rivers  of  Guayana  ;  and  in  the  country 
watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Cayenne  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  extended  their  wanderings 
to  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  where,  among 
the  aboriginals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called 
themselves  Caribs,  distinguished  from  the  sup 
rounding  Indians  by  their  superior  hardihood, 
subtlety,  and  enterprise.! 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  62. 
t  Rochefort,  Hist,  Nat.  des  Isles  Antilles  ;  Rotter- 
dam, 1665. 
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To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  roving  tribe 
throughout  its  wide  migrations  from  llie  Apalii- 
chian  mountains  of  the  northern  continent,  along 
the  clusters  of  islands  which  stud  theCiulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  liie  Cariblicin  Sea  Id  the  shores  of  I'aria, 
and  so  across  the  vast  regions  of  (lUayana  and 
Ama/onia  to  the  remote  coast  of  Urazil,  would  be 
one  ot  the  must  curious  researches  in  aboriginal 
history,  and  throw  much  light  U|)on  the  mysteri- 
3US  question  of  the  population  of  the  New  VV'orld. 


chapti:r  IV. 

ARRIVAL    AT  TUK     IIAKIIOR     OF    I.A    NAVIDAT)— 
DISASTER  Ol"     lllK    FORTRESS. 

[I493J 

On  the  22d  of  November  the  fleet  arrived  off 
what  was  soon  ascertained  to  i)e  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Hayti,  or,  as  tiie  admiral  liad  named  it, 
Hispaniola.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed 
iliroiighout  the  armada,  at  the  thoughts  of  soon 
arriving  at  the  end  of  their  voyage.  Those  who 
hatl  been  here  in  the  preceding  voyage  remem- 
bered the  i)leasaiu  (lavs  liiey  had  passetl  among  the 
groves  of  llayti  ;  and  the  rest  looked  forward  with 
eagerness  to  scenes  painted  to  them  with  the  cap- 
tivating illusions  of  the  golden  age. 

As  ine  lleel  swept  with  easy  sail  along  the  green 
shore,  a  boat  was  sent  to  land  to  bury  a  liiscayan 
sailor,  wiio  had  died  of  the  wound  of  an  arrow 
received  in  the  late  skirmish.  Two  light  caravels 
hovered  near  the  shore  to  guard  the  boat's  crew, 
while  the  funeral  ceremony  was  perlormed  on  the 
beach,  under  tin;  trees.  Several  natives  came  off 
to  the  shi|),  with  a  message  to  the  admiral  from 
the  caci(|ue  of  the  iU'igiii)()rhood,  inviting  him 
to  land,  and  promising  great  quantities  of  gold  ; 
anxious,  however,  to  arriye  at  La  Naviilail,  Co- 
lumbus dismissed  them  with  presents  and  con- 
tinued his  course.  Arriving  at  the  gulf  of  Las 
Fleciias,  or,  ;is  it  is  now  called,  the  gulf  of  Se- 
mana,  the  plai  e  where,  in  his  jireceding  voyage, 
askirmish  had  occurnid  with  the  natives,  he  set  on 
shore  one  of  the  young  Indians  of  the  place,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  and  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  He  dismissed  him  finely 
apparelled  and  loaded  with  trinkets,  anticipating 
favorable  effects  from  his  accounts  to  his  country- 
men of  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  experienced.  The  young  Indian 
made  many  fair  promises,  but  either  forgot  them 
all,  on  regaining  his  liberty  and  his  native  moun- 
tains, or  tell  a  victim  to  envy  caused  by  his  wealth 
and  bnery.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him 
more.*  Only  one  Indian  of  those  who  had  been 
to  Spain  now  remained  in  tiie  fleet  ;  a  young  Lu- 
cayan,  native  of  the  island  of  (lUanahani,  who  had 
been  ba])lized  at  Barcelona,  and  had  been  named 
after  the  admiral's  brother,  Diego  C  i!on.  He 
continued  always  faithful  and  devoted  to  the  Span- 
iards. 

On  the  25th  Columbus  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Monte  Christi  ;  anxious  to  fix  upon  a  place 
for  a  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stream  to  which,  in  his  first  voyage,  he  had  given 
the  name  of  the  Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden 
River.  As  several  of  the  mariners  were  ranging 
the  coast,  they  found,  on  the  green  and  moist 
banks  of  a  rivulet,  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  boy  ; 
the  former  with  a  cord  of  Spanish  grass  about  his 


Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  dccad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 


neck,  and  his  arms  extended  and  tied  by  the 
wrists  to  a  stake  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  bod- 
ies were  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  it  was  im- 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  Indians  or 
Europeans.  Sinister  doubts,  however,  were  enter- 
tained, which  were  confirmed  on  the  following 
day  ;  for  on  revisiting  the  shore,  tlu-y  found,  at 
some  distance  from  the  former,  two  other  bodies, 
one  of  which,  having  a  beard,  was  evidently  the 
cornse  of  a  white  man. 

Ihe  pleasant  anticipations  of  Columbus  on  his 
approach  to  L;i  Naviuad  were  now  overcast  with 
uloomy  forebodings.  The  experience  recently 
had  of  the  ferocity  of  ome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  made  him  doubtful  of  the  amity  of 
othi^rs,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune 
might  have  befallen  Arana  and  his  garrison. 

The  frank  and  fearless  manner,  however,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  natives  came  off  to  the 
ships,  and  their  unembarrassed  demeanor,  in 
some  rneasure  allayed  his  suspicions  ;  for  it  did 
not  appear  probable  that  they  would  venture  thus 
confidently  among  the  white  men,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  recently  shed  the  fjlood  of 
their  companions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  he  arrived  opposite 
the  harbor  of  La  Navidad,  and  cast  anchor  about 
a  league  from  the  land,  not  daring  to  enter  in  the 
dark  on  account  of  the  dangerous  reefs.  It  was 
too  late  to  distinguish  objects.  Impatient  to  satisfy 
his  doubts,  iherelore,  he  ordered  two  cannon  to  be 
fired.  The  report  echoed  along  the  shore,  but 
there  was  no  reply  from  the  fort.  livery  eye  was 
now  directed  to  catch  the  gleam  of  some  signal 
light  ;  every  ear  listened  to  hear  soine  friendly 
shout  ;  but  there  was  neither  light  nor  shout,  nor 
any  other  sign  of  life  ;  all  was  darkness  and  death- 
like silence.* 

Several  hours  were  passed  in  dismal  susjiensc, 
and  everyone  longed  for  the  morning  light,  to  i)ut 
an  end  to  his  uncertainty.  AI)out  midnight  a  ca- 
noe approached  the  fleet  ;  when  within  a  certain 
distance,  it  paused,  and  the  Indians  who  were  in 
it,  hailing  one  of  the  vessels,  asked  for  the  ad- 
miral. When  directed  to  his  shipthev  drew  near, 
but  would  not  venture  on  board  until  they  saw  Co- 
lumbus. He  showed  himself  at  the  side  of  his 
vessel,  and  a  light  being  held  up,  his  countenance 
and  commanding  person  were  not  to  be  mistaken. 
They  now  entered  the  ship  without  hesitation.  ( ine 
of  them  was  a  cousin  of  the  cacique  (luacanagari, 
and  brought  a  present  from  him  of  two  masks  or- 
namenteu  with  gold.  Columbus  inquired  about 
the  Spaniards  who  had  remained  on  the  island. 
The  information  which  the  native  gave  was  some- 
what confused,  or  perhaps  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, as  the  only  Indian  interjjreter  on  board  was 
the  young  Lucayan,  Diego  Colon,  whose  native 
language  was  different  from  that  of  Hayti.  He 
told  Co'undius  that  several  of  the  Spaniards  had 
died  of  sickness  ;  cth  -rs  had  fallen  in  a  quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  others  had  removed  to  a 
different  part  of  the  island,  where  they  had  taken 
to  themselves  Indian  wives.  That  Ciuacanagari 
had  been  assailed  by  Caonabo,  the  fierce  cacique 
of  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  who  had  wound- 
ed him  in  battle,  and  burnt  his  village  ;  and  that 
he  remained  ill  of  his  wound  in  a  neighboring 
hamlet,  or  he  would  have  hastened  in  person  to 
welcome  the  admiral. f 


*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.  Navarrcte,  Colec.  de 
Vlage,  torn.  i. 

f  Dr.  Chanca's  Letter,  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap. 
48.     Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  g. 
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^fp^lncholy  as  were  these  tidings,  they  relieved 
Cohnnbus  from  a  dark  and  dismal  surmise, 
Whatever  disasters  had  overwhelmed  his  garrison, 
it  had  not  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  perfidy  of  the 
natives  ;  his  good  opinion  of  the  gentleness  and 
kiiuincHs  of  thc-.e  people  had  no  '>een  misplaced  ; 
nor  had  their  cacitpie  forfeited  tiur  admiration  in- 
s|)ired  by  his  f)cnevolent  lios|)itality,  Thus  the 
most  corroding  care  w;is  dismissed  from  his 
mind  ;  lor,  to  a  generous  spirit,  there  is  nothing 
-,(>  disheartening  as  to  discover  treachery  where  it 
has  reposed  conlidence  and  friendship.  It  would 
icem  also  that  some  of  the  garrison  were  yet 
alive,  though  scattered  about  the  islanil  ;  they 
would  doubtless  soon  hear  of  his  jirrival,  and 
would  hasten  to  rejoin  him,  well  qualified  to  give 
information  of  the  interior. 

Satisfied  of  the  frienrlly  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, the  cheerfulness  of  the  crews  w.is  in  a  great 
measure  restored.  The  Indians  who  had  come 
on  boanl  were  well  entertained,  and  departed  in 
the  night  gratified  with  various  presents,  promis- 
ing to  return  in  the  morning  with  the  caci(|ue 
(luacanagiiri.  The  m.iriners  now  awaited  the 
dawn  of  day  with  reassured  spirits,  ex|)ecting  that 
the  cordial  intercourse  and  piCasant  scenes  ot  the 
first  voyage  would  be  renewed. 

The  niorning dawned  and  passed  away,  and  the 
day  advanced  and  began  to  decline,  without  the 
promised  visit  Irom  the  cacique.  Some  apprehen- 
sions were  now  entertainefl  that  the  Indians  who 
had  visited  them  the  ])receding  night  might  be 
drowned,  as  they  had  partaken  freely  of  wine,  and 
their  small  canoe  was  easy  to  be  overset.  There 
was  a  silence  and  an  air  of  desertion  about  the 
whole  neighborhood  extremely  suspicious.  On 
their  preceding  visit  the  harbor  had  been  a  scene 
nf  continual  animation  ;  canoes  gliding  over  the 
cle.ir  waters,  Indians  in  groups  on  the  shores,  or 
under  the  trees,  or  swimming  off  to  the  caravel. 
Now,  not  a  canoe  was  to  be  seen,  not  an  Indian 
hailed  them  from  the  l;ii\d  ;  nor  was  tliere  any 
smoke  rising  from  among  the  groves  to  give  a  sign 
of  habitation. 

Atler  waiting  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  Colund)us 
sent  a  boat  to  the  shore  to  reconnoitre.  On  land- 
ing, the  crew  hastened  and  sought  the  fortress.  It 
was  a  ruin  ;  the  palisadoes  were  beaten  down,  and 
the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed.  Here  and  there 
were  l)roken  chests,  spoiled  provisions,  anil  the 
ragged  remains  of  European  garments.  Not  an 
Indi.in  a|)pro;ichefI  them.  They  caught  sight  of 
two  or  three  lurking  at  a  distance  among  the 
trees,  and  apijarently  watching  them  ;  but  they 
vanished  into  the  woods  on  finding  themselves 
oi)served.  Meeting  no  one  to  explain  the  melan- 
choly scene  before  them,  they  returned  with  de- 
jected hearts  to  the  ships,  and  related  to  the  ad- 
miral what  they  had  seen. 

Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  at  this 
intelligence,  and  the  fleet  having  now  anchored  in 
the  harbor,  he  went  himself  to  shore  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Repairing  to  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress,  he  found  everything  .is  had  been  de- 
scribed, and  searched  in  vain  for  the  remains  of 
dead  Ijodies.  No  traces  of  the  garrison  were  to 
be  seen,  but  broken  utensils,  and  torn  vestments, 
scattered  here.ind  there  among  the  grass.  There 
were  many  surmises  and  conjectures.  If  tlie  fort- 
ress had  been  sacked,  some  of  the  garrison  might 
yet  survive,  and  might  either  have  fled  from  the 
neighliorhood,  or  been  carried  into  captivity. 
Cannon  and  arquebuses  were  discharged,  in 
hopes,  if  any  of  the  survivors  were  hid  among 


rocks  and  thickets,  they  micht  hear  them  nnd 
come  forth  ;  but  no  one  made  Ids  appearance.  A 
mournful  and  lifeless  silence  reigned  over  the 
place.  The  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
(iuacanai^ari  was  .igain  revived,  but  Columbus 
was  unwilling  to  indulge  it.  On  looking  further 
the  village  of  that  cacifpie  svas  found  a  mere  heap 
ot  burnt  ruins,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
involved  in  the  disaster  of  the  garrison. 

Columbus  had  left  orders  with  Arana  and  the 
other  officers  to  bury  all  the  treasure  they  might 
procure,  or,  in  case  of  su<lden  danger,  to  throw 
It  into  the  well  of  the  fortress,  He  ordered  exca- 
v.itions  to  be  made,  therefore,  among  the  ruins, 
and  the  well  to  be  cleared  out.  While  tliis  search 
was  making,  he  proceeded  with  the  boats  to  ex- 
plore the  neighborhood,  partly  in  hopes  of  gaini<)g 
intelligence  of  any  scattered  survivors  of  tlu;  g.ir- 
rison,  and  partly  to  look  out  for  a  better  situation 
for  a  fortress.  After  proceeding  about  a  le.igue 
he  came  to  a  hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
fled,  taking  whatever  they  could  with  them  and 
hiding  the  rest  in  the  grass.  In  the  houses  were 
I'luropean  articles,  which  evidently  had  not  been 
I)rocured  by  barter,  such  as  stockings,  jiieces  of 
cloth,  an  anchor  of  the  caravel  which  had  been 
wrecked,  and  a  beautiful  Moorish  robe,  folded  In 
the  form  in  which  it  had  been  brought  from 
Spain,* 

Having  passed  some  time  in  contemplating 
these  scattered  documents  of  a  disastrous  story, 
Columbus  returned  to  the  ruins  of  the  fortress. 
The  excavations  and  search  in  the  well  had  proved 
fruitless  ;  no  treasure  was  to  be  found.  Not  far 
from  the  fort,  however,  they  had  discovered  the 
bodies  of  eleven  men,  buried  in  different  places, 
and  which  were  known  by  their  clothing  to  bo 
I''uroiK'ans.  They  had  evidently  been  for  some 
time  in  the  ground,  the  grass  having  grown  upon 
their  graves. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  number  of  the  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  hovering  timidly  at  a  dis- 
tance. Their  ajjprehensions  were  gradually  dis- 
pelled until  they  became  perfectly  communicative. 
Some  of  them  could  speak  a  few  words  of  Spanish, 
and  knew  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  nad  re- 
mained with  Arana.  V>y  this  means,  and  by  the 
aiil  of  the  interpreter,  the  story  of  the  garrison 
was  in  some  measure  ascertaineil. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  first  footprint  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  New  World.  Those  whom  Columbus 
had  left  behind,  says  Oviedo,  with  the  exception 
of  the  commander,  Don  Diego  Arana,  and  one  or 
two  others,  were  but  little  calculated  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  so  ])rudcnt  a  person,  or  to  discharge 
the  critical  duties  enjoined  upon  them.  They 
were  principally  men  of  the  lowest  order,  or  mar- 
iners who  knew  not  how  to  conduct  themselves 
with  restraint  or  sobriety  on  shore. t  No  soonei 
had  the  admiral  departed,  than  all  his  counsels 
and  commanils  died  away  from  their  minds. 
Though  a  mere  handful  of  men,  surrounded  by 
savage  tribes  and  dependent  upon  their  own  pru- 
dence and  good  conduct,  and  upon  the  good-will 
of  the  natives,  for  very  existence,  yet  they  soon 
began  to  indulge  in  the  most  wanton  abuses. 
Some  were  prompted  by  rapacious  avarice,  and 
sought  to  possess  themselves,  by  all  kinds  of  wrong- 
ful means,  of  the  golden  ornaments  and  other  val- 
uable ])roperty  of  the  natives.  Others  were  grossly 
sensual,  and  not  content  with  two  or  three  wives 


*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca,    Cura  debs  Palacios,  cap. 
120. 
f  Oviedo,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
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allowefl  to  each  byrtuncanagari,  seduced  the  wives 
niul  daughters  nt  the  Indians. 

Fierce  brawls  ensued  ainonj;  them  about  their 
ili-Kutten  spoils  and  the  ta\(irs  ol  the  Indian 
wonu-n  ;  and  the  natives  l)ehcld  witii  astonish- 
ment the  i)einj^s  whom  they  had  worsiupped,  as 
desren(U'<l  troin  the  steies,  ab.mdoneij  to  ilie  gross- 
est ot  earthly  passions,  and  ra).jing  against  eacii 
Other  with  wmse  than  hriilal  lerocily. 

Still  these  dissensions  might  not  have  been  very 
dangerous  had  they  observed  oncot  (he  injunctions 
of  Columbus,  anil  kept  together  in  the  h)rtress, 
maintaining  military  vigilance  ;  but  all  precaution 
ot  the  kind  was  soon  forgotten.  In  vait\  ilid  Don 
Diego  de  Arana  interpose  his  authority  ;  in  vain 
did  every  inducement  present  itsell  which  could 
bind  man  and  man  together  in  a  foreign  land. 
All  order,  all  subordination,  all  unanimity  was  at 
.in  end.  Many  abandoned  the  fortress,  and  lived 
carelessly  antt  at  random  about  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  every  one  was  for  liimself,  or  associated 
with  some  little  knot  of  confederates  to  injure  and 
despoil  the  rest.  Thus  factions  broke  out  among 
them,  until  and)ition  arose  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  their  mimic  empire.  Pedro  CiUtierre/ 
and  Kodrigo  de  Ivscobedo,  whom  Columbus  had 
lelt  as  lieutenants  to  the  commander,  to  succeed 
to  him  in  case  of  accident,  took  advantage  of  these 
disorders  and  aspired  to  an  ecpial  share  in  the  au- 
thority, it  not  to  the  suprenu;  control.*  \'iolent 
affrays  succeeded,  in  which  a  Sn.iniard  named 
Jacomo  was  killed.  Having  faileii  in  their  object, 
(jutierre/  and  Kscobedo  withdrew  from  the  fort- 
ress with  nine  of  their  adherents  and  a  nimiber  of 
tlieir  women,  and  turned  their  thoughts  on  dis- 
tant enterprise.  Having  heard  marvellous  ac- 
conntb  of  tlie  mines  of  C'ibao,  and  the  golden  sands 
of  its  mountain  rivers,  they  set  off  for  that  district, 
fhished  with  the  thoughts  of  amassing  immense 
treasure.  Thus  they  disregarded  another  strong 
injunction  of  Columbus,  which  was  to  keep  within 
the  friendly  territories  ot  duacanagari.  The  re- 
gion to  which  they  repaired  was  in  the  interior  ot 
the  island,  within  the  province  of  Maguana,  ruled 
by  the  famous  Caonabo,  called  by  the  Spaniar<ls 
the  Lord  of  the  (iolden  House.  This  renowned 
chieftain  was  a  Carib  by  birth,  and  possessed  th«r 
fierceness  and  enterprise  of  his  nation.  He  had 
come  an  adventurer  to  Hispaniola,  and  by  his 
courage  and  address,  and  his  warlike  ex|>loits, 
had  made  himself  the  most  potent  of  its  caci(|ues. 
The  inhabitants  universally  stood  in  awe  of  him 
from  his  Carib  origin,  and  he  was  the  hero  ot  the 
island,  when  the  ships  of  the  white  men  suddenly 
appeared  upon  its  shores.  The  wonderful  ac- 
counts of  their  power  and  prowess  had  reached 
him  among  his  mountains,  and  he  had  the  shrewd- 
r»ess  to  perceive  that  his  consequence  must  decline 
before  such  formidable  intruders.  The  departure 
of  Columbus  gave  him  hopes  that  their  intrusion 
would  be  but  temporary.  The  discords  and  ex- 
cesses of  those  who  remained,  while  they  moved 
his  detestation,  inspired  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence. No  sooner  did  C.utierrez  and  ICscobedo, 
with  their  companions,  take  refuge  in  his  domin- 
ions, than  he  put  them  to  death.  He  then  formed 
a  league  with  the  cacique  of  Marien,  whose  terri- 
tories adjoined  those  of  Guacanagari  on  the  west, 
and  concerted  a  sudden  attack  ujjon  the  fortress. 
Emerging  with  his  warriors  from  among  the 
mountains,  and  traversing  great  tracts  of  forest 
with  profound  secrecy,  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  without    being  discovered.     The 


Spaniards,  confiding  in  the  gentle  and  parific  na- 
ture of  the  Indians,  had  neglected  .all  military  pre- 
cautions. lUit  ten  men  remaine<l  in  the  fortress 
with  Arana,  .and  these  do  not  apjie.ir  to  have 
m.iintained  any  guard.  The  rest  were  cpiariercd 
in  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  dead  ol 
the  night,  when  all  were  wrapped  in  sleep,  Cao- 
nabo and  his  warriors  burst  ujion  the  place  with 
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frightful  yells,  got  possession  ot  the  lorlress  be- 
fore its  inmates  could  put  themselvc-i  uiion  theii 
defence,  anil  surrounded  and  set  hielo  the  hou->i 


in  which  the  rest  ot  the  white  meh  were  sleeping. 
I'jght  of  the  .Spani.irds  fled  to  the  seaside  |)Ursued 
by  the  savages,  and,  rushing  into  the  w.ives,  wero 
drowned  ;  (lie  rest  were  massacred,  (iiiac.magari 
anil  his  subjects  fought  faiihlully  in  d«:fencc  of 
their  guests,  but  not  being  ol  a  warlike  character, 
were  easily  routed  ;  the  lacique  was  wounded  by 
the  hand  ot  Caon.ibo,  and  his  village  w: :(  burnt  tu 
the  groiiiul.* 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  Euro^iifnn  estab- 
lishment in  the  New  World.  It  jir.'n-nts  in  a 
diminutive  compass  an  epitome  of  tfie  gross  vices 
which  degrade  civilization,  and  the  gr.iiid  piJitical 
errors  which  sometimes  subvert  the  niightiest  em- 
|)ires.  All  law  and  ortler  being  relaxed  t)y  cor- 
ruption and  licentiousness,  public  go(-d  was  sacri- 
ficed to  private  interest  aiul  passion,  the  commu- 
nity was  convulsetl  by  divers  tactions  and  dissen- 
sions, until  the  whole  was  shaken  asunder  by  two 
aspiring  demagogues,  ambitious  of  the  command 
ot  a  petty  fortress  in  a  wilderness,  -nd  the  su- 
preme control  of  eight-and-thirty  men. 


*  Oviedo.  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 


CIIAl'TER  V. 

TRANSACTIONS   Wllir  Tlir,    NATIVES— SUSPICIOUS 
CONDUCT  OK  f.UACANAUARI. 

[•493.1 

The  tragical  story  of  the  fortress,  as  gathered 
from  the  Indians  at  the  harbor,  received  conhrma- 
tion  from  another  quarter.  One  of  the  captains, 
Melchor  Maldonado,  coasting  to  the  east  with  his 
caravel  in  search  of  some  more  favorable  situation 
for  a  settlement,  was  boarded  by  a  canoe  in  which 
were  two  Indians.  Cue  of  them  was  the  brother 
ot  duacanagari,  and  entreated  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  cacique,  to  visit  him  at  the  village  where  he 
lay  ill  of  his  wound.  Maldonado  immediately 
went  to  shore  with  two  or  three  of  his  compan- 
ions. They  found  duacanagari  confined  by  lame- 
ness to  his  hammock,  surrounded  by  .seven  of  his 
wives.  The  cacique  expressed  great  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  visit  the  admir.il.  He  related  vari- 
ous particulars  concerning  the  disasters  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  part  which  he  and  his  subjects 
had  taken  in  its  defence,  showing  his  wounded 
leg  bound  up.  His  story  agreed  with  that  already 
related.  After  treating  the  Spaniards  with  his  ac 
customed  hospitality,  he  presented  to  each  of  there 
at  parting  a  golden  ornament. 

On  the  following  morning.  Columlpus  repaired 
in  person  to  visit  the  cacique.  To  impress  him 
with  an  idea  of  his  present  pow  er  and  importance, 
he  appeared  with  a  numerous  train  of  oflicers,  all 
richly  dressed  or  in  glittering  armor.  They  found 
Guacanagari  reclining  in  a  hammock  ot  cotton 


•  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind..  decad.  i.  lib.  il.  cap.  q. 
Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca.  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib. 
ii.  Hist,  del  Alir.irante,  cap.  19.  Cura  de  Ids  Pala- 
cios,  cap.  120,  MS.    MuHoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib. 
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net.  He  exhibited  Rrcat  emotion  on  bcholdin^f 
the  admir.il,  and  immediately  adverted  to  the 
death  ol  the  Spaniards.  As  he  related  llu:  dis.is- 
ters  ol  the  narrison  he  shed  many  tears,  but  dwell 
narlicul.irly  on  the  p.irt  he  had  t.iken  in  the  de- 
toiu'e  ot  his  j;uests,  pointinj;  out  several  of  his 
subjects  present  who  had  received  wounds  in  the 
hallle,  It  was  evident  from  the  scars  that  the 
wouiidi  had  been  received  tront   Indian  weapons. 

C'obiinbus  was  re.idily  satished  of  the  jjood  laith 
)t  (iuai-ana),'aii.  When  he  rellected  on  the  many 
m-oids  iif  an  open  and  j^enerous  nature,  which  he 
ii.id  Kivcn  at  iht!  time  of  his  shipwreck,  he  could 
not  believe  him  capable  of  so  dark  an  act  of  per- 
lidy.  An  exchan^{e  of  presents  now  took  place. 
The  cacicpie  ^{ave  him  ei^ht  hundrel  beads  of  .i 
certain  stoni;  called  cib.i,  svhich  lliey  considered 
highly  precious,  and  one  lunulred  of  K"'''.  ■' 
^(i)lden  coronet,  and  three  small  calabashes  tilled 
with  gold  dust,  and  tliou^jht  hiniself  outdone  in 
munitKcnce  when  jjreseiited  with  a  niuuber  of 
j^lass  be.ids,  hawk.s'  hells,  knives,  pins,  needles, 
sm.dl  mirrors,  and  ornaments  of  co|)per,  which 
metal  he  seemed  to  |)reter  to  Kold.* 

(iu.icinajr.iri's  It^  had  been  violently  bruised 
by  a  stone.  At  the  reipiest  of  Columbus,  he  |>er- 
niitled  it  to  be  examined  by  a  surgeon  who  was 
present.  On  removing  the  band.ine  no  signs  of  a 
wound  were  to  be  seen,  although  he  shrunk  with 
pain  whenever  the  limb  was  handled. f  As  some 
time  h.id  el.insed  sinci;  the  b.ittle,  the  external 
bruise  might  nave  disappeared,  while  a  tenderness 
remained  in  the  part.  .Several  present,  however, 
who  had  not  been  in  the  first  voyage,  and  had 
witnessed  nothing  of  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
c;ici(|ue,.t(joked  upon  his  lameness  as  feij^ned,  and 
the  whole  story  of  the  battle  a  f.ibrication,  to 
.once.d  his  real  perfidy,  l-'ather  Boyle  es|)ecially, 
who  was  ot  a  vindictive  spirit,  advised  the  ad- 
mir.d  to  m.ike  an  immediate  exantnle  ot  the  chief- 
t.iin.  Columbus,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in 
a  different  liglit.  Wh.itever  prepossessions  he 
might  have  wt-re  in  favorof  thecacK|ue  ;  his  heart 
refused  to  believe  in  liis  criminality.  'I'hough  con- 
sciinis  of  innoiH-nce,  (luacanagari  might  have 
h'ared  the  suspicions  of  the  white  men,  and  have 
exaggerated  the  <dfects  of  his  wound  ;  but  the 
wounds  ot  his  subjects  made  by  Inilian  weapons, 
anil  the  destruction  ol  his  village,  were  strong 
proofs  to  Columbus  ol  the  truth  of  his  story.  To 
satisfy  his  more  suspicious  followers,  and  to  pacify 
the  friar,  without  gratifying  his  love  for  persecu- 
tion, he  observed  that  true  policy  dictated  amica- 
ble conduct  toward  Guacanagari,  at  least  until  his 
guilt  was  fully  ascertained.  They  hail  too  great 
a  force  at  jjrescnt  to  apprehend  anything  from  his 
hostility,  but  violent  measures  in  this  early  stage 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  might  spreatl 
a  general  i).inic,  and  impede  all  their  operations 
on  the  island.  Most  ot  his  oflicers  concurred  in 
this  opinion  ;  so  it  was  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inipiisitorial  suggestions  of  the  friar,  to 
take  the  story  of  the  Indians  for  current  truth,  and 
to  continue  to  treat  them  with  friendship. 

At  the  invitation  of  Columbus,  the  cacique, 
though  still  api)arently  in  pain  from  his  wound, J 
accompanied  him  to  the  snips  that  very  evening. 
1  le  had  wondered  at  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  white  men  when  they  first  visited  his  shores 
with  two  small  caravels  ;  his  wonder  was  infinitely 


*  Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca. 
+  Letter  o*  t)r.  Thanca. 

t  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  bo, 


Navarrete,  Colec,  torn.  \. 
Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap. 


increased  on  beholding  a  fleet  r'ding  at  anchor  in 
the  harbor,  and  on  going  on  hoard  of  the  .ulmiral's 
ship,  which  was  a  vessel  ot  heavy  burden.  Here 
he  nehelil  the  Carib  prisoners.  So  gre.it  was  the 
dre.id  of  them  among  the  timid  inlMbiiants  of 
llayti,  that  they  >  ontcntplaled  them  with  le.tr  and 
shuddering,  evi  n  tlioujjh  it\  chains.*  That  the 
admiral  had  dared  to  invade  these  terrible  beings 
in  their  very  isl.uid,  and  had  (Ir.i^'^'ed  then)  ai 
it  were  from  tin  ir  siroti^jholds,  w.is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  i;reaiest  jirools  to  the  Indians  ol  the 
irresistible  prowes:i  ot  the  white  men. 

Columbus  took  the  cacimie  thiough  the  ship. 
The  various  sv<nks  ol  art  ;  llie  |)lanis  .md  Iruits  of 
the  Old  World  ;  domestic  fowls  of  ditfereiU  kinds, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  animals,  broujrht 
to  stock  the  island,  all  were  wonders  to  him  ;  but 
what  most  struck  him  with  ama/.emeiu  was  the 
horses.  He  had  ni\er  seen  any  but  llie  most 
diminutive  ipiadrupeds,  and  was  astonished  at 
their  si/e,  their  gre.it  strength,  terrific  .ijiiiearance, 
yet  i)erlect  docility. f  He  looked  upon  all  these 
extraordinary  objects  as  so  many  womhrs  brought 
from  ht!avet\,  which  he  still  believed  to  he  the 
naii\e  home  of  the  white  men. 

On  board  of  the  ship  were  ten  of  the  women 
delivered  from  Caribca|)livity.  'I'hey  uere  chielly 
natives  id  the  island  ol  lioriipien,  or  I'orlo  kico. 
These  soon  attracted  the  notiie  of  the  cacique, 
who  is  represented  to  have  been  of  .an  amorous 
complexion,  fie  entered  into  conversation  with 
them  ;  for  thouj^h  the  islanders  spoke  different 
languages,  or  rather,  as  is  more  probable,  differ- 
ent dialects  of  the  same  laiijruage,  they  were  able, 
in  ^{eneral,  to  uncferstand  each  other.  Among 
these  women  was  one  distinguished  al)o\e  her 
companions  by  a  certain  loftiness  of  air  and  man- 
ner ;  she  had  been  much  noticed  and  admired  by 
the  Sp.iniards,  who  had  given  her  the  name  of 
Catalina.  The  caciipie  spoke  to  her  repeatedly 
with  great  jjenlleness  of  tone  and  manner,  pity  in 
all  probability  being  mingled  with  his  admira- 
tion ;  for  though  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
Caribs,  she  and  her  companit  ns  wer^;  in  a  manner 
cajitives  on  board  ot  the  ship. 

A  collation  was  now  spread  before  the  chieftain, 
and  Columbus  endeavored  in  every  way  to  revive 
their  former  cordial  intercourse.  He  treated  his 
guest  with  every  manifestation  of  perfect  conti- 
deiur,  and  t;dked  of  coming  to  live  with  him  in 
his  present  residence,  and  of  building  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  The  cacique  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  the  iili  i,  but  observed  that  the  situation 
ot  the  place  was  unhealthy,  which  was  indeed  the 
case.  Notwithstanding  every  demonstration  of 
friendship,  however,  the  cacique  was  evidently  ill 
at  ease.  The  charm  of  mutual  confidence  was 
broken.  It  was  evident  that  the  gross  licentious- 
ness ot  the  garrison  had  greatly  impaired  the  ven- 
eration of  the  Indians  for  their  heaven-born  vis- 
itors. I-'ven  the  reverence  for  the  symbols  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  Columbus  endeavored  to 
inculcate,  was  frustrated  by  the  profligacy  of  its 
votaries.  Though  fond  of  ornaments,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  the  caciipie  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  ailmiral  to  suspend  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  about  his  neck,  when  he  understood 
it  to  be  an  object  of  Christian  adoration. J 

The  suspicions  of  the  chieftain's  Kui't  gained 
ground    with    many  of  the  Spaniards.     Falhei 


*  Peter  Martyr,  Letter  153  '.o  Pomponius  Lxius. 
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Boyle,  in  particular,  regarded  him  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  privately  advised  the  admiral,  now  that 
he  had  him  on  board,  to  detain  him  prisoner  ;  but 
Columbus  rejected  the  counsel  of  the  crafty  friar, 
as  contrary  to  sound  policy  and  honorable  faith. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceal  lurking  ill-will. 
The  cacique,  accustomed,  in  his  former  inter- 
course with  the  .Spaniards,  to  meet  with  faces 
beaming  with  gratitude  and  friendship,  could  not 
but  perceive  their  altered  looks.  Notwithstanding 
the  frank  and  cordial  hospitality  of  the  admiral, 
therefore,  he  soon  begged  permission  to  return  to 
land.* 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  mysterious  move- 
ment among  the  natives  on  shore.  A  messenger 
from  the  cacicjue  incjuired  of  the  admiral  how  long 
he  intended  to  remain  at  the  harbor,  vd  was  in- 
formed that  he  should  sail  on  the  following  day. 
In  the  evening  the  brother  of  (iuacanagari  came 
on  board,  under  pretext  of  bartering  a  (|uantity  of 
gold  ;  he  was  observed  to  converse  in  ])rivate  with 
the  Indian  women,  and  particularly  with  Catalina, 
the  one  whose  ('.istinguislied  appearance  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  (Iuacanagari.  After  re- 
maining some  time  on  board,  he  returned  to  the 
shore.  It  would  seem,  from  subsequent  events, 
that  the  cacique  had  been  touched  by  the  situation 
of  this  Indian  beauty,  or  ca])tivaled  by  her  rluirms, 
and  had  undertaken  to  deliver  her  from  1;  ^lulage. 

At  midnight,  when  the  crew  were  buried  in 
their  first  sleep,  Catalina  awakened  iier  conqian- 
ions.  The  ship  was  anchored  full  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  the  sea  was  rough  ;  but  they 
let  themselves  down  from  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  swam  bravely  for  the  shore.  With  all  their 
precautions  they  were  overheard  by  the  watch, 
and  the  alarm  was  given.  The  boats  were  hastily 
manned,  and  gave  chase  in  the  direction  of  a  light 
blazing  on  the  shore,  an  evident  beacon  for  the 
fugitives.  .Such  was  the  vigor  of  these  sea-nym])hs 
that  they  reached  the  land  in  safety  ;  four  were 
retaken  on  the  beach,  but  the  heroic  Catalina  with 
the  rest  of  her  companions  made  good  their  es- 
cape into  the  forest. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Coluinbus  sent  to  Gua- 
canagari  to  demand  the  fugitives  ;  or  if  they  were 
not  in  his  possession,  that  he  would  have  search 
made  for  them.  The  residence  of  the  cacique, 
however,  was  silent  and  deserted  ;  not  an  Indian 
was  to  be  seen.  Either  conscious  of  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Spaniards,  and  apprehensive  of  their 
hostility,  or  desirous  to  enjoy  his  prize  unmolest- 
ed, the  cacirpie  had  removed  with  all  his  effects, 
his  household,  and  his  followers,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  his  island  beauty  in  the  interiry.  This 
sudden  and  mysterious  desertion  gave  redoubled 
force  to  the  doubts  heretofore  entertained,  and 
Ciuacanagari  was  generally  stigmatized  as  a  traitor 
to  the  wliite  men,  and  the  pertidious  destroyer  of 
the  garrison. t 


CHAPTER   Vr. 

FOUNDING    OF    TItK    CITY    OF  ISABELLA— MALA- 
DIES  OK  THE   SPANIARDS. 

[1493] 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  harbor,  threw  a 
gloom  round  the  neighborhood.    The  ruins  of  the 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad   I.  lib.  ii. 
t  Peter   Martyr,  decad.   i.   lib.  ii.      Letter  of  Dr. 
ChancA.     Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  120,  Ms. 


fortress,  and  the  graves  of  their  murdered  coun- 
trymen, were  continually  before  their  eyes,  and 
the  forests  no  longer  looked  beautiful  while  there 
was  an  idea  that  treachery  might  be  lurking  in 
their  shades,  The  silence  and  dreariness,  also, 
caused  by  the  desertion  of  the  natives,  gave  a 
sinister  appearance  to  the  place.  It  began  to  be 
considered  by  the  credulous  mariners  as  under 
some  baneful  influence  or  malignant  star.  Thest 
were  sufficient  objections  to  discourage  the 
founding  of  a  settlement,  but  there  were  others  ol 
a  more  solid  nature.  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
was  low,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  ami  there  was 
no  stone  for  building  ;  Colund)Us  determined, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  ])lace  altogether,  and 
found  his  projected  colony  in  some  more  favorable 
situation.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  ;  the  anim.'ils 
on  board  the  ships  wee  suffering  from  long  con- 
fmement  ;  and  the  multitude  ot  persons,  unac- 
customed to  the  sea,  and  jienl  up  in  the  fleet, 
languished  for  the  refreshment  of  the  land.  The 
lighter  caravels,  therefore,  scoured  the  coast  in 
each  direction,  entering  the  rivers  anil  harbors, 
in  search  of  an  advantageous  site.  They  were 
instructed  also  to  make  inquiries  after  (lUacana- 
gari,  ot  whom  Columbus,  notwithstanding  every 
suspicious  appearance,  still  retained  a  favorable 
opinion.  The  expeditions  returned  after  ranging 
a  considerable  extent  of  coast  without  success. 
There  were  tine  rivers  and  secure  ports,  but  the 
coast  was  low  and  marshy,  and  delicient  in  stone. 
The  country  was  generally  deserted,  or  if  any  na- 
tives were  seen,  they  lied  immediately  to  the 
woods.  iMelchor  Maldonado  had  ]irocee(led  to 
the  eastward,  until  he  came  to  the  dominions  of  a 
cacitjue,  who  at  first  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
warriors,  with  menacing  aspect,  but  was  readily 
conciliated.  From  him  he  learned  that  Ciuaca- 
nagari had  retiretl  to  the  mountains.  Another 
party  discovered  an  Indian  conceded  near  a  ham- 
let, having  been  disabled  by  a  wound  receixed 
from  a  lance  when  fighting  against  Caonabo.  Mis 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  fortress  agreed 
with  that  of  the  Indians  at  the  harbor,  anci  con- 
curred to  vindicate  the  cacitpie  from  the  charge  of 
treachery.  Thus  the  .Spaniards  continued  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  real  jjerpetralors  of  this  dark  and 
dismal  tragedy. 

Heing  convinced  that  there  was  no  place  in  this 
part  of  the  island  favorable  tor  a  settlement,  Co- 
lumbus weighed  anchor  on  the  7th  of  December, 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  port  of  La  Plata. 
In  conse(|uence  of  adverse  weather,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  put  into  a  harbor  about  ten  leagues 
east  of  Klonte  Christi  ;  and  on  considering  the 
place,  was  struck  with  its  advantages. 

The  harbor  was  spacious,  and  commanded  by  a 
point  of  land  protected  on  one  side  by  a  natural 
rampart  of  rocks,  and  on  another  by  an  impervi- 
ous forest,  presenting  a  strong  position  for  a  fort- 
ress. There  were  two  rivers,  one  large  and  the 
other  small,  watering  a  green  and  beautiful  plain, 
and  offering  advantageous  situations  for  mills. 
About  a  bow-shot  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  rivers,  was  an  Indian  vjllage.  The  soil 
appeared  to  be  fertile,  the  waters  to  abound  in 
excellent  fish,  and  the  climate  to  be  temperate  and 
genial  ;  for  the  trees  were  in  leaf,  the  shrubs  in 
liower,  and  the  birds  in  song,  though  it  was  the 
middle  of  Decend)er.  They  had  not  yet  become 
familiarized  with  the  temperature  of  this  favored 
island,  where  the  rigors  of  winter  are  unknown, 
where  there  is  a  perpetual  succession,  and  even 
intermi.xture  of  fruit  and  flower,  and  where  smil- 
ing verdure  reigns  throughout  the  year. 
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Another  grand  inducement  to  form  their  settle- 
ment in  this  place  was  the  information  received 
iroin  the  Indians  of  the  adjacent  village,  that  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  where  the  gold  mines  were 
situated,  lay  at  no  great  distance,  and  almost 
parallel  to  the  harbor.  It  was  determined,  there- 
lore,  that  there  coidd  not  be  a  situation  more 
favorable  for  their  colony. 

An  animated  scene  now  commenced.  The 
trooj)S  and  various  persons  belonging  to  the  land- 
service,  and  the  various  laborers  and  artificers  to 
be  employed  in  building,  were  disembarked.  The 
provisions,  articles  of  traffic,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion for  defence,  and  implements  of  every  kind, 
were  brought  to  shore,  as  were  also  the  cattle  and 
live  stock,  which  had  suffi-red  excessively  from 
long  restraint,  esi)ecially  the  horses.  There  was 
a  general  joy  at  escaping  from  the  irksome  con- 
finement of  the  shijis,  and  once  more  treading  the 
tirm  earth,  and  breathing  the  sweetness  of  the 
tlelds.  An  encampment  was  formed  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  jilain,  around  a  basin  or  sheet  of  water, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  place  was  in 
activity.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  Christian 
city  of  the  New  World,  to  which  Columbus  gave 
the  name  of  Isabella,  in  honor  of  his  royal  pat- 
roness. 

A  plan  was  formed,  and  streets  and  squares  pro- 
jected. The  greatest  diligence  was  then  exerted 
in  erecting  a  church,  a  public  storehouse,  and  a 
residence  for  the  admiral.  These  were  built  of 
stone,  the  jjrivate  houses  were  constructed  of 
wood,  jilaster,  reeds,  or  such  materials  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  permitted,  and  for  a  short 
time  every  one  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost 
zeal. 

Mala<lies,  however,  soon  broke  out.  Many,  un- 
accustomed to  the  sea,  had  suffered  greatly  from 
confinement  and  sea-sickness,  and  troin  subsisting 
for  a  length  of  time  on  salt  i)rovisions  much  dam- 
aged, and  mouldy  biscuit.  They  suffered  great 
exposure  on  the  land,  also,  before  houses  could 
be  built  for  their  recejjtion  ;  for  the  exhalations  of 
a  hot  and  moist  climate,  and  a  new,  rank  soil,  the 
humid  vapors  from  rivers,  and  the  stagnant  air  of 
close  forests,  render  the  wilderness  a  place  of 
severe  trial  to  constitutions  accustomed  to  old 
and  highly-cultivated  countries.  The  labor  also 
of  building  houses,  clearing  fiekls,  setting  out 
orchards,  and  planting  gartlens,  having  all  to  be 
clone  with  great  hasie,  bore  hard  upon  men  who, 
after  tossing  so  long  upon  the  ocean,  stood  in  neetl 
of  relaxation  and  rejwse. 

The  maladies  of  the  mind  mingled  with  those 
of  the  body.  Many,  as  has  been  shown,  had  em- 
barked in  the  expedition  with  visionary  and  ro- 
mantic expectations.  Some  had  anticipated  the 
golden  regions  of  Cipangoand  Cathay,  where  they 
were  to  amass  wealth  without  toil  or  trouble  ; 
others  a  region  of  Asiatic  luxury,  abounding  with 
^delights;  and  others  a  splendid  and  open  career 
.for  g.illant  adventures  and  chivalrous  enterprises, 
W^hat  then  was  their  disappointment  to  find  them- 
selves confined  to  the  margin  of  an  island  ;  sur- 
rounded by  impracticable  forests  ;  doomed  to 
struggle  with  the  rudeness  of  a  wilderness  ;  to  toil 
painfully  for  mere  subsistence,  and  to  attain  every 
comfort  by  the  severest  exertion.  As  to  gold,  it 
was  brought  to  them  from  various  quarters,  but 
in  small  (|uantities,  anil  it  was  evidently  to  be  pro- 
cured only  by  patient  and  persevering  labor.  All 
these  ilisap])ointments  sank  deep  into  their  hearts  ; 
tiu'ir  spirits  flagged  as  theirgolden  dreams  melted 
away,  and  the  gloom  of  desponilency  aided  the 
iava;^es  of  disease. 


Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  the  prevalent 
maladies.  The  arduous  r.atvre  of  his  enterprise, 
the  responsibility  under  which  he  found  himself, 
not  merely  to  his  followers  and  his  sovereigns,  but 
to  the  world  at  large,  had  kept  his  mind  in  con- 
tinual agitation.  The  cires  of  so  large  a  scuad- 
ron  ;  the  incessant  vigilance  required,  not  only 
against  the  lurking  dangers  of  these  unknown 
seas,  but  against  the  ]);issions  and  follies  of  his 
followers  ;  the  distress  he  had  suffered  from  the 
fate  of  his  murdered  garrison,  and  his  uncertainty 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  ;  all  these  had  harassed  his 
mind  and  broken  his  rest  while  on  board  the  ship  : 
since  landing  new  cares  and  toils  had  crowded 
upon  him,  which,  added  to  the  exposures  incident 
to  his  situation  in  this  new  climate,  completely 
overpowered  his  strength.  Still,  though  confined 
for  several  weeks  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness,  his 
energetic  mind  rose  superior  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  body,  and  he  continued  to  give  diiections 
about  the  building  of  the  city,  and  to  superintend 
the  general  concerns  of  the  expedition.* 


CHAPTER   VII. 

EXPEDITION'  OF  AI.ONSO  DK  OJEDA  TO  EXPLORE 
THE  INTERIOR  Ol"  THE  ISLAND — DISPATCH  OK 
THE  SHIPS   TO   SPAIN. 

[•493-] 

The  ships  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  the  greater  part  of  them 
back  to  Spain.  Here  new  anxieties  pressed 
upon  the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  had  hoped  tti 
find  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  merchandise 
accumulated  by  the  men  left  behind  on  the  first 
voyage  ;  or  at  least  the  sources  of  wealthy  traffic 
ascertained,  by  which  sjieedily  to  freight  his  ves- 
sels. The  destruction  of  the  garrison  had  defeat- 
ed all  those  hopes.  He  was  aware  of  the  extrava- 
gant exjiectalions  entertained  by  the  sovereigns 
and  the  nation.  What  would  be  their disap|)oint- 
ment  when  the  returning  ships  brought  nothing 
but  a  tale  of  tlisaster  !  Something  must  be  done, 
before  the  vessels  sailed,  to  keep  up  the  fame  of 
his  discoveries,  and  justify  his  own  magnificent 
representations. 

As  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the 
island  If  it  were  really  the  island  of  Cipango,  it 
must  contain  populous  cities,  existing  probably  in 
some  more  cultivated  region,  beyond  the  lofty 
mountains  with  which  it  was  intersected.  All  the 
Indians  concurretl  in  mentioning  Cibao  as  the 
tract  of  country  whence  they  derived  their  gold. 
The  very  name  of  its  cacique,  Caonabo,  signifying 
"  The  Lord  of  the  Ciolden  House,"  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  wealth  of  his  dominions.  The  tracts 
where  the  mines  were  said  to  abound  lay  at  a 
distance  of  '  i  three  or  four  days'  journey,  ili- 
rectly  in  the  interior  ;  Columbus  determined, 
therefore,  to  send  an-expedition  to  explore  it,  pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  If  the  result 
should  confirm  his  hopes,  he  would  then  be  able 
to  send  home  the  fleet  with  confidence,  bearing 
tidings  of  the  discovery  of  the  golden  mountains 
of  Cil)ao.|- 

The   person  he  chose  for  this  enterprise  was 

*  Hist,  del  Almiranic,  cap.  50.  Hcrrera,  Hist, 
In<l.,  dec.id.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  Peter  M.-irtyr,  decaci 
i.  lib.  ii.     Letter  of  Dr.  Chanca,  etc. 

f  Herrera,  Hist.  Itid.,  dec,  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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Alonso  de  Ojeda,  the  s.ame  cavalier  who  has  been 
already  noticed  for  iiis  daring  spirit  and  great 
bodily  force  antl  agility.  Delighting  in  all  service 
of  "a  hazarilous  and  adventurous  nature,  Ojeda  was 
the  more  stimulated  to  this  expedition  from  the 
formidable  character  ot  the  mountain  cacique, 
Caonabo,  whose  dominions  he  was  to  penetrate. 
He  set  out  from  the  harbor,  early  in  January, 
1494,  accomi)anied  by  a  small  force  of  well-armed 
and  determined  men,  several  of  them  young  and 
sjjirited  cavaliers  like  himself.  He  struck  directly 
southward  into  the  interior.  For  the  two  first 
days  the  march  was  toilsome  and  dilTicult, 
through  a  country  abandoned  l)y  its  inhaiJitants  ; 
for  terror  of  the  Spaniards  extended  along  the  sea- 
coast.  On  the  second  evening  they  came  to  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  they  ascended  by  an 
Indian  path,  winding  up  a  steep  and  narrow  delllc, 
artl  they  slept  for  the  night  at  tiie  summit.  Hence, 
the  next  morning,  they  beheld  the  sun  rise  with 
great  glory  over  a  vast  and  delicious  ])lain,  cov- 
ered with  noble  ijrests,  stutlded  with  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  enlivened  by  the  shining  waters  of 
the  Yagui. 

Descending  into  this  plain,  Ojeda  and  his  com- 
panions boldly  entered  the  Indian  villages.  The 
inhabitants,  far  from  being  hostile,  overwhelmed 
them  with  hospitality,  and,  in  fact,  impecleil  their 
journey  by  their  kindness.  They  had  also  to  ford 
many  rivers  in  triversing  this  ])lain,  so  that  they 
were  live  or  six  days  in  reaching  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  locked  up,  as  it  were,  the 
golden  region  of  Cibao.  They  penetrated  into  this 
district,  without  meeting  with  any  other  obstacles 
than  those  presented  by  the  rude  nature  of  the 
country.  Caonabo,  so  redoubtable  for  his  courage 
and  ferocity,  must  have  been  in  some  distant  ])art 
of  his  dominions,  for  he  never  appeared  to  disjjute 
their  i)rogress.  The  natives  received  them  with 
kindness  ;  tiiey  were  naked  and  uncivilized,  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island,  nor  were  there 
any  traces  of  the  important  cities  which  their  im- 
agmations  had  once  pictured  fo'rth.  They  saw, 
however,  ample  signs  of  natural  wealth.  The 
.sands  of  the  mountain-streams  glittered  with  j)ar- 
ticles  of  gold  ;  these  the  natives  would  skilfully 
separate,  and  give  to  the  Spaniards,  without  ex- 
pecting a  recomi)ense.  In  some  places  they  picked 
U|)  large  specimens  of  virgin  ore  from  the  beds  ot 
the  torrents,  and  stones  streaked  antl  richly  im- 
pregnated with  it.  I'eier  Martyr  alfirms  that  he 
saw  a  m.iss  of  rude  gold  weighing  nine  ounces, 
which  (^jeda  himself  hat!  found  in  one  of  the 
brooks.* 

All  these  were  considered  as  mere  superficial 
washings  of  the  soil,  Ijetraying  the  hidden  treas- 
ures lurking  in  the  dee|)  veins  and  rocky  bosoms 
of  the  mountains,  and  only  requiring  the  hand  of 
labor  to  bring  them  to  light.  As  the  object  of  his 
expedition  was  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  country,  Ojeda  led  back  his  little  band  to  the 
harbor,  full  of  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  golden 
promise  of  these  mountains.  A  young  cavalier  of 
the  n.ime  of  (lorvalan,  who  had  been  dispatched 
at  the  same  time  on  a  similar  ex|)edition,  and  who 
had  explored  a  different  tract  of  country,  returned 
with  smiilar  reports.  These  llattering  accounts 
served  for  a  time  to  reanimate  the  drooping  and 
>  desponding  colonists,  and  induced  Columbus  to 
believe  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  explore  the 
mines  of  Cibao,  to  open  inexhaustible  sources  of 
riches.  He  determined,  as  soon  as  his  health 
would  permit,  to  repair  in  person  to  the  moun- 
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*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii. 


tains,  and  seek  a  favorable  site  for  a  mining  es- 
tablishment.* 

The  season  was  now  propitious  for  the  return  ot 
thelleet,  and  Columbus  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
twelve  of  the  ships  under  the  command  of  Antonio 
de  Torres,  retaining  only  five  for  the  service  of  the 
colony. 

By  this  opportunity  he  sent  home  specimens  of 
the  gold  found  among  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  Cibao,  and  all  such  fruits  and  plants  as  were 
curious,  or  appeared  to  be  valuable.  He  wrote 
in  the  most  sanguine  terms  ot  the  expeditions  of 
Ojeda  and  Gorvalan,  the  last  of  whom  returned 
to  Spain  in  the  fleet.  He  repealed  his  confident 
anticipations  of  soon  being  able  to  make  abundant 
shii)ments  ot  gold,  of  precious  drugs,  antl  spices  ; 
the  search  for  them  being  delayed  for  the  present 
by  the  sickness  of  himself  and  jjcople,  and  the 
cares  and  labors  required  in  building  the  infant 
city.  He  described  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
island  ;  its  range  of  noble  mountains  ;  its  wide, 
abundant  plains,  watered  i)y  beautiful  rivers  ;  the 
quick  fecundity  of  the  soil,  evinced  in  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  various  grains 
and  vegetables  brought  froni  luirope. 

As  it  would  take  some  time,  however,  to  obtain 
provisions  from  their  fields  and  gardens,  and  the 
])roduce  of  their  live  stock,  adequ.ite  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  colony,  which  consisted  ot  about  a 
thousand  souls  ;  and  as  they  could  not  aicustom 
themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  Columbus 
requested  present  supplies  from  Spain.  Their 
provisions  were  already  growing  scanty.  Much 
of  their  wine  had  l)een  lost,  from  the  l)adness  ot 
the  casks  ;  and  the  colonists,  in  their  infirm  state 
of  health,  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  their 
accustomed  diet.  There  was  an  •immediate  nec- 
essity ot  medicines,  clothing,  and  arms.  Horses 
were  required  likewise  for  the  |)ublic  works,  and 
for  military  service  ;  being  lound  of  great  effect 
in  awing  the  natives,  who  had  the  utmost  dread 
of  those  animals.  He  requested  also  anadtlition- 
al  number  of  workmen  and  mechanics,  and  men 
skilled  in  mining  and  in  smelting  and  purifying 
ore.  He  recommended  various  person.^  to  the 
notice  and  favor  of  the  sovereigns,  among  whom 
was  Pedro  Margerite,  an  Arragonian  ca\alier  of 
the  order  ot  St.  Jago,  who  had  a  wife  and  children 
to  be  provided  tor,  and  who,  for  his  good  services, 
Columbus  begged  might  be  appointed  to  a  con;- 
mand  in  the  oriler  to  which  he  belonged.  In  like 
manner  he  entreated  patronage  for  Juan  Aguado, 
who  was  about  to  return  in  the  fleet,  making  par- 
ticular mention  ot  his  merits.  From  both  of  these 
men  he  was  destined  to  experience  the  most  sig- 
nal ingratitude. 

In  these  ships  he  sent  also  the  men,  women, 
and  children  taken  ii;  the  Caribbee  Islands,  rec- 
ommending that  they  should  be  carefully  instruct- 
ed in  the  Spanish  language  and  the  Christian 
faith.  From  the  roving  and  adventurous  nature 
of  these  people,  and  their  general  acquaintance 
with  the  various  languages  ot  this  great  archii)ela- 
go,  he  thought  that,  when  the  precepts  of  religion 
and  the  usages  of  civilization  had  reformed  tlieir 
savage  manners  and  cannibal  pro|)ensities,  they 
might  be  rendered  eminently  serviceable  as  inter- 
preters, and  as  means  ot  propagating  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

Among  the  many  sound  and  salutary  sugges. 
tions  in  this  letter,  there  is  one  of  a  most  perni. 
cious  tendency,  written  in  that  mistaken  view  ot 
natural  rights  prevalent  at  tiie  day,  but  fruitful  of 

\      *  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  50. 
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much  wrong  and  misery  in  the  world.  Consider- 
ing that  the  greater  the  numijer  of  these  cannibal 
pagans  transferred  to  the  Catholic  soil  of  Spain, 
ihe  greater  would  be  the  number  of  souls  put  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  he  proposed  to  establish  an 
exchange  of  them  as  slaves,  against  live  stock,  to 
be  furnished  by  merchants  to  the  colony.  The 
ships  to  bring  such  stock  were  to  land  nowhere  but 
at  the  Island  of  Isabella,  where  the  Carib  captives 
would  be  ready  for  delivery.  A  duty  was  to  be 
levied  on  each  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal 
revenue.  In  this  way  the  colony  would  be  fur- 
nished with  all  kinds  of  live  stock  free  of  expense  ; 
the  peaceful  islanders  would  be  freed  from  war- 
like and  inhuman  neighbors  ;  the  royal  treasury 
would  be  greatly  enriched  ;  and  a  vast  number  of 
souls  would  be  snatched  from  perdition,  and  car- 
ried, as  it  were,  by  main  force  to  heaven.  Such  is 
the  strange  sophistry  by  which  upright  men  may 
sometime-s  deceive  themselves.  Columbus  feared 
the  disai)pointment  of  the  sovereigns  in  respect  to 
the  product  of  his  enterprises,  and  was  anxious  to 
devise  some  mode  of  lightening  their  expenses 
until  he  could  open  some  ample  source  of  profit. 
The  conversion  of  infidels,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
by  persuasion  or  force,  was  one  of  the  popular 
tenets  of  the  day  ;  and  in  recommending  the  en- 
slaving of  the  Caribs,  Columbus  thought  that  he 
was  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  when 
he  was  in  reality  listening  to  the  incitements  of 
his  interest.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  sove- 
reigns did  not  accord  with  his  ideas,  but  ordered 
that  the  Caribs  should  be  converted  like  the  rest 
of  the  islanders  ;  a  command  which  emanated 
from  the  merciful  heart  of  Isabella,  who  ever 
showed  herself  the  benign  protectress  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  2d  of  February,  1494. 
Though  it  brought  back  no  wealth  to  Spain,  yet 
cxpeciation  was  kept  alive  by  the  sanguine  letter 
of  Columbus,  and  the  specimens  of  gold  which  he 
transmitted  ;  his  favorable  accounts  were  corrob- 
orated by  letters  trom  Kriar  Hoyle,  DoctorChanca, 
and  other  persons  of  credibility,  and  l)y  the  per- 
sonal re|)orts  of  (lorvalan.  The  sordid  calcula- 
tions of  petty  spirits  wete  as  yet  overruled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  generous  minds,  captivated  by  the 
lofty  nature  of  these  enterprises.  There  was  some- 
thing wonderfully  grand  in  the  idea  of  thus  intro- 
ducing new  races  of  animals  and  plants,  of  build- 
ing cities,  extending  colonies,  and  sowing  the 
seefls  of  civilization  and  of  enlightened  empire  in 
this  beautiful  but  savage  world.  It  struck  the 
minds  of  learneil  and  classical  men  with  admira- 
tion, filling  them  with  pleasant  dreams  and  reve- 
ries, and  seeming  to  realize  the  poetical  pictures 
of  the  olden  time.  "Columbus,"  says  old  I'eter 
Martyr,  "  has  begun  to  l)uiid  a  city,  as  he  has 
lately  written  to  me,  and  to  sow  our  seeds  and 
projjiigate  our  animals  !  Who  of  us  shall  now 
speak  with  wonder  of  Saturn,  Ceres,  and  Triptol- 
emus,  travelling  about  tiie  earth  to  spread  new 
inventions  among  mankind  ?  Or  of  the  l'ha?ni- 
cians  who  built  Tyre  or  Sidon  ?  Or  of  the  Tyrians 
themselves,  whose  roving  desires  led  them  to 
migrate  into  foreign  lands,  to  build  new  cities, 
and  establish  new  communities  .'"* 

Such  were  the  comments  of  enlightened  and 
benevolent  men,  who  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  not  for  the  wealth  it 
would  bring  to  Europe,  but  for  the  field  it  would 
open  for  glorious  and  benevolent  enterprise,  and 
the  blessings  and  improvements  of  civilized  life. 


*  Letter  153  10  Pomponius  Lxtus. 


which  it  would  widely  dispense  through  barbarous 
and  uncultivated  regions. 

NOTE. 
Isabella  at  the  present  day  is  quite  overgrown  with 
forest,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  partly 
standing,  the  pillars  of  the  church,  some  remains  of 
the  king's  storehouses,  and  part  of  the  residence  of 
Columbus,  all  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  small  fortress 
is  also  a  prominent  ruin  ;  and  a  little  north  of  it  is  a 
ciicular  pillar  about  ten  feet  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  of  solid  masonry,  nearly  entire  ;  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  wooden  gallery  or  battlement 
round  the  top  for  the  convenience  of  room,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  planted  the  flagstaff.  Having 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  iron  clamp  imbedded  in 
the  stone,  which  served  to  secure  the  HagstafI  itself, 
I  tore  it  out,  and  now  consign  to  you  this  curious 
relic  of  the  first  foothold  of  civilization  in  the  New 
World,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  nearly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years. — From  the  Letter  o)^  T. 
S.  Heneken,  Esq, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISCONTENTS  AT   ISABELLA — MUTINY  OF   BERNAb 
DIAZ  DE  PISA. 

[I494-] 

The  embrj'o  city  of  Isabella  was  rapidly  assum- 
ing a  form.  A  dry  stone  wall  surrounded  it,  to 
protect  it  from  any  sudden  attack  of  the  natives, 
although  the  most  friendly  disposition  was  evinced 
by  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity,  who  brought  sup- 
plies of  their  simple  articles  of  food,  and  gave 
them  in  exchange  for  European  trifles.  On  the 
day  of  the  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  February,  the 
church  being  sufficiently  completed,  high  mass  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  by  Friar 
Boyle  and  the  twelve  ecclesiastics.  The  affairs 
of  the  settlement  being  thus  apparently  in  a  regu- 
lar train,  Columbus,  though  still  confined  by  indis- 
position, began  to  make  arrangements  for  his  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao, 
when  an  unexpected  disturbance  in  his  little  com 
munity  for  a  time  engrossed  his  attention. 

The  sailing  of  the  fieet  for  Spain  had  been  a 
melancholy  sight  to  many  whose  terms  of  enlist- 
ment compelletl  them  to  remain  on  the  island. 
Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  immediate 
wealth,  disgusted  with  the  labors  imposed  on 
them,  and  appalled  by  the  maladies  prevalent 
throughout  the  community,  they  began  to  look 
with  horror  upon  the  surrounding  wilderness,  as 
destined  to  be  the  grave  of  their  hopes  and  of 
themselves.  When  the  last  sail  disap|)eared,  they 
felt  as  if  completely  severed  from  their  country  ; 
and  the  tender  recollections  of  home,  which  had 
been  checked  for  a  time  by  the  novelty  and  bustle 
around  them,  rushed  with  sudden  force  upon  their 
minds.  To  return  to  Spain  became  their  ruling 
iilea,  and  the  same  want  of  reflection  which  had 
hurried  them  into  the  enterprise,  without  inquir- 
ing into  its  real  nature,  now  prompted  them  to 
extricate  themselves  from  it,  by  any  means  how- 
ever desperate. 

Where  popular  discontents  prevail  there  is  sel- 
dom wanting  some  daring  spirit  to  give  them  a 
dangerous  direction.  One  Bernard  Diaz  tie  Pisa,  a 
man  of  some  importance,  who  had  held  a  civil 
office  about  the  court,  had  come  out  with  the  ex- 
pedition as  comptroller  ;  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
sumed upon  his  ofTicial  powers,  and  to  have  had 
early  differences  with  the  admiral.  Disgusted 
with  his  employment  in  the  colony,  he  soon  made 
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a  faction  among  the  discontented,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  tai<e  advantage  of  the  in(hsposi- 
tion  ot  Coiumiius,  to  seize  upon  some  or  all  ot  the 
five  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  return  in  them  to 
Spain.  It  would  be  easy  to  justify  their  clandes- 
tine return,  by  preferring  a  complaint  against  the 
admiral,  representing  the  fallacy  of  his  enter- 
prises, and  accusing  him  of  gross  deceptions  and 
exaggerations  in  his  accounts  of  the  countries  he 
had  discovereil.  It  is  probable  that  some  ot  these 
people  really  considered  him  culpable  of  the 
charges  thus  fabricated  against  him  ;  for  in  the 
disappointment  of  tiieir  avaricious  hopes,  they 
overlooked  the  real  value  of  those  fertile  islands, 
which  were  to  enrich  nations  by  the  produce  of 
their  soil.  Every  country  was  sterile  and  unprofit- 
able in  their  eyes  that  did  not  immediately  teem 
with  gold.  Tliough  they  had  continual  proofs  in 
the  specimens  brought  by  the  natives  to  the  set- 
tlement, or  furnished  to  Ojeda  and  Gorvalan,  that 
the  rivers  and  mountains  in  the  interior  aboumled 
with  ore,  yet  even  these  daily  proofs  were  falsified 
in  their  eyes.  One  FerminCedo,  a  wrong-headed 
and  obstinate  man,  who  had  come  out  as  assayer 
and  purifier  of  metals,  had  imbibed  the  same  pre- 
judice against  the  expedition  with  Hernal  Diaz. 
He  pertinaciously  insisted  that  there  was  no  gold 
in  the  island  ;  or  at  least  that  it  was  found  in  such 
inconsiderable  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the 
search.  He  declared  that  the  large  grains  of  vir- 
gin ore  brought  by  the  natives  had  l)cen  melted  ; 
that  they  had  been  the  slow  accumulation  of  many 
years,  having  remained  a  long  time  in  the  families 
of  the  Indians,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  ;  which  in  many  instances  was  prob- 
ably the  case.  Other  specimens  ot  a  large  size  he 
pronounced  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  debased 
with  brass  by  the  natives.  The  words  of  this 
man  outweighed  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  many 
joined  him  in  the  belief  that  the  island  was  really 
destitute  of  gold.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
afterward  that  the  real  character  of  Kermin  Cedo 
was  ascertaineil,  and  the  discovery  made  that  his 
ignorance  was  at  least  equal  to  his  olistinacy  and 
presum|)tion  ;  qualities  apt  to  enter  largely  into 
the  compound  of  a  meddlesome  and  mischievous 
man.* 

Encouraged  by  such  substantial  co-operation,  a 
number  of  turbulent  spirits  concerted  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  shijjs  and  make  sail  for 
Europe.  The  influence  of  liernal  IJiaz  de  Fisa  at 
court  would  obtain  for  them  a  favorable  hearing, 
and  they  trusted  to  their  unanimous  representa- 
tions, to  prejudice  Columbus  in  the  o|)iiiion  of  the 
public,  ever  tickle  in  its  smiles,  and  most  ready  to 
turn  suddenly  and  capriciously  from  the  favorites 
it  has  most  idolized. 

Fortunately  this  mutiny  was  discovered  before 
it  proceeded  to  action.  Columbus  immediately 
ordered  the  ringleaders  to  be  arrested.  On  mak- 
ing investigations,  a  memorial  or  information 
against  himself,  full  of  slanders  and  misrepresent- 
ations, was  found  concealed  in  the  buoy  of  one  of 
the  ships.  It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Bernal 
Diaz.  The  admiral  conducted  himself  with  great 
moderation.  Out  of  respect  to  the  rank  and  sta- 
tion of  Diaz,  he  forbore  to  intlict  any  punishment ; 
but  confined  hini  on  board  one  of  the  shi|)s,  to  be 
sent  to  .Spain  for  trial,  together  with  the  process 
or  investigation  of  his  offence,  and  the  seditious 
memorial  which  had  been  discovered.  .Several  of 
the  inferior  mutineers  were  punished  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  culpibility,  but  not  with  the 


severity  which  their  offence  deserved.  To  guard 
against  any  recurrence  of  a  similar  attempt,  Co- 
lumbus ordered  that  all  the  guns  and  naval  muni- 
tions should  be  taken  out  of  four  of  the  vessels, 
and  put  into  the  principal  ship,  which  was  given 
in  charge  to  persons  in  whom  he  could  place  im- 
plicit confidence.* 

This  was  the  first  time  Columbus  exercised  the 
right  of  punishing  delinquents  in  his  new  govern- 
ment, and  it  immediately  awakened  the  most  vio- 
lent animadversions,  flis  measures,  though  nec- 
essary for  the  general  safety,  and  characterized 
by  the  greatest  lenity,  were  censured  as  arbitrary 
and  vindictive.  Already  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing a  foreigner  among  the  people  he  was  to  gov- 
ern w;as  clearly  manifested.  He  had  national  prej- 
udices to  encounter,  of  all  others  the  most  general 
and  illiberal.  He  had  no  natural  friends  to  rally 
round  him  ;  whereas  the  mutineers  had  connec- 
tions in  Spain,  friends  in  the  colony,  and  met  with 
sympathy  in  every  discontented  mind.  An  early 
hostility  was  thus  engendered  against  Columbus, 
which  continued  to  increase  throughout  his  life, 
and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  a  series  of  factions 
and  mutinies  which  afterward  distracted  the 
island. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  i2o,  122,  ms. 
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Having  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  ill- 
ness, and  the  mutiny  at  the  settlement  being  effect- 
ually checked,  Columbus  prepared  for  his  imme- 
diate departure  for  Cibao.  He  intrusted  the  com. 
mand  of  the  city  and  the  ships,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  his  brother  Don  Diego,  ajjpoinling  able 
persons  to  counsel  and  assist  him.  Don  Diego  is 
represented  by  Las  Casas,  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, as  a  man  of  great  merit  and  discretion, 
of  a  gentle  and  ])acific  disposition,  and  more 
characterized  by  simi)licity  than  shrewdness.  He 
was  sober  in  his  attire,  wearing  almost  the  dress 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Las  Casas  thinks  he  had 
secret  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church  ;+  indeed 
Columbus  intimates  as  much  when  he  mentions 
him  in  his  will. 

As  the  admiral  intended  to  build  a  fortress  in 
the  mountains,  ar  '  to  form  an  establishment  for 
working  the  miiu  .,  he  took  with  him  the  neces- 
sary artificers,  workmen,  miners,  munitions,  and 
implements.  He  was  also  about  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  redoutable  Caonabo  ;  it  was  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  take  with  him  a  force  that  should 
not  only  secure  him  against  any  warlike  opposi- 
tion, but  should  spread  through  the  country  a  for- 
midable idea  of  the  power  ot  the  white  men,  and 
deter  the  Indians  from  any  future  violence,  either 
toward  communities  or  wandering  individuals. 
Every  healthy  person,  therefore,  who  could  be 
spared  from  the  settlement,  was  i)ut  in  requisition, 
together  with  all  the  cavalry  that  could  be  mus- 
tered ;  and  every  arrangement  was  made  to  strike 
the  savages  with  the  display  of  military  splendor. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March  Columbus  set  out  at  the 
head  of  about  four  hundred  men  well  armed  and 
equipped,  with  shining  hebnets  and  corselets  ;  with 
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arquebusi  ,  lances,  swords,  and  cross-bows,  and 
followed  t)y  a  multitude  of  the  neighboring  In- 
dians. They  sallied  from  the  city  in  martial 
array,  with  banners  flying,  and  sound  of  drum 
and  trumpet.  Their  march  for  the  first  day  was 
across  the  plain  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains, fording  two  rivers,  and  passing  throygh  a 
fair  and  vercfant  country.  They  encamped  in  the 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  fields,  at  the  foot 
of  a  wild  and  rocky  pass  of  the  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  this  rugged  defile  presented  for- 
midable difficulties  to  the  Tittle  army,  incumbered 
as  it  was  with  various  implements  and  munitions. 
There  was  nothing  but  an  Indian  footpath,  wind- 
ing among  rocks  and  precipices,  or  through 
brakes  and  thickets,  entangled  by  the  rich  %'egeta- 
tion  of  a  tropical  forest.  A  number  of  high-spir- 
ited young  cavaliers  volunteered  to  open  a  route 
for  the  army.  They  had  probably  learnt  this  kind 
of  service  in  the  Moorish  wars,  where  it  was  often 
necessary  on  a  sudden  to  open  roads  for  the  march 
of  troops,  and  the  conveyance  of  artillery  across 
the  mountains  of  (Iranada.  Throwing  themselves 
in  advance  with  laborers  and  pioneers,  whom  they 
stimulated  by  their  example,  as  well  as  by  promises 
of  liberal  reward,  they  soon  constructed  the  first 
road  formed  in  the  New  World,  and  which  was 
called  El  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos,  or  The  Gentle- 
men's Pass,  in  honor  of  the  gallant  cavaliers  who 
effected  it.* 

On  the  following  day  the  army  toiled  up  this 
steep  defile,  and  arrived  where  the  gore  of  the 
mountain  opened  into  the  interior.  Here  a  land 
of  promise  suddenly  burst  upon  their  view.  It  was 
the  same  glorious  jirospect  which  had  delighted 
Ojeda  and  his  companions.  Helow  lay  a  vast  and 
delicious  plain,  painted  and  enamelled,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  rich  variety  of  tropical  vegetation. 
The  magnificent  forests  jiresented  that  mingled 
beauty  and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  known 
only  to  these  generous  climates.  Palms  of  pro- 
digious height,  and  spreading  mahogany  trees, 
towered  from  amid  a  wilderness  of  variegated  fo- 
liage. Freshness  and  verdure  were  maintained 
by  numerous  streams,  which  meandered  gleam- 
ing through  the  deep  bosom  of  the  woodland  ; 
while  various  villages  and  hamlets,  peeping  from 
among  the  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  others  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  ihe  forests,  gave  signs  of  a  numer- 
ous population.  The  luxuriant  landscape  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until  it  appeared 
to  melt  away  and  mingle  with  the  horizon.  The 
Si)aniards  gazed  with  rapture  unon  this  soft,  vo- 
luptuous country,  which  seemed  to  realize  their 
ideas  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  ;  and  Columbus, 
struck  with  its  vast  extent,  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain. f 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  50.  Hidalgo,  i.e..  Hijo 
de  Algo,  literally,  "  a  son  of  somebody,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  an  obscure  and  low-born  man,  a  son  of 
nobody. 

f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  Ms. 

Extract  of  a  Ijttter  from  T.  S.  IJeneken,  Esq.,  dated 
Sa/iliajio  (St.  Domingo),  2otk  September,  1847. 
The  route  over  which  Columbus  traced  his  course 
from  Isabella  (o  the  mountains  of  Cibao  exists  in  all 
Us  primitive  rudeness.  The  Puerto  de  los  Hidalgos 
is  still  the  narrow  rugged  footpath  winding  among 
rocks  and  precipices,  leading  through  the  only  prac- 
ticable defile  which  traverses  the  Monte  Christ!  range 
of  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  at  present  called  the 
Pass  of  Marney  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that, 
of  this  first  and  remarkable  footprint  of  the  white  man 
in  the  New  World,  there  does  not  at  the  present  day 


Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  army 
issued  upon  the  plain,  in  martial  style,  with  great 
clangor  of  warlike  instruments.  When  the  In- 
dians beheld  this  shining  band  of  warriors,  glitter- 
ing in  steel,  emerging  from  the  mountains  with 
prancing  steeds  and  flaunting  banners,  and 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  their  rocks  and  forests 
echoing  to  the  din  of  drum  and  trumpet,  they 
might  well  have  taken  such  a  wonderful  pageant 
for  a  supernatural  vision. 

In  this  way  Columbus  disposed  of  his  forces 
whenever  he  approached  a  populous  village,  plac- 
ing the  cavalry  in  front,  for  the  horses  inspired  a 
mingled  terror  and  admiration  among  the  natives. 
Las  Casas  observes  that  at  first  they  supposed  the 
rider  and  his  horse  to  be  one  animal,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  the 
horsemen  dismount,  a  c'rcumstance  which  shows 
that  the  alleged  origin  if  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
centaurs  is  at  least  founded  in  nature.  On  the 
approach  of  the  army  the  Indians  generally  tied 
with  terror,  and  took  refuge  in  their  houses.  Such 
was  their  simplicity,  that  they  merely  put  up  a 
slight  barrier  of  reeds  at  the  portal,  and  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  perfectly  secure.  Columbus, 
pleased  to  meet  with  such  artlessness,  ordered 
that  these  frail  barriers  should  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected, and  the  inhafjitants  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  fancied  security.*  I3y  degrees  their  fears 
were  allayed  through  the  mediation  of  interpret- 
ers and  the  distribution  of  trifling  presents. 
Their  kindness  and  gratitude  could  not  then  be 
exceeded,  and  the  march  of  the  army  was  contin- 
ually retarded  by  the  hospitality  of  the  numerous 
villages  through  which  it  passed.  Such  was  the 
frank  communion  among  these  people  that  tiie 
Indians  who  accompanied  the  army  entered  with- 
out ceremony  into  the  houses,  helping  themselves 
to  anything  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  without 
exciting  surprise  or  anger  in  the  inhabitants  ;  the 
latter  offered  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
Si)aniards,  and  seemed  astonished  when  they  met  a 
repulse.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  case  merely 
with  respect  to  articles  of  food  ;  for  we  are  told 
that  the  Indians  were  not  careless  in  their  notions 
of  property,  and  the  crime  of  theft  was  one  of  the 
few  which  were  punished  among  them  with  great 
severity.  Food,  however,  is  generally  open  to 
free  participation  in  savage  life,  and  is  rarely 
made   an  object  of  barter,  until  habits  of  trade 

exist  the  least  tradition  of  its  former  name  or  impor- 
tance. 

The  spring  of  cool  and  delightful  water  met  with  in 
the  gorge,  in  a  deep  dark  glen  overshadowed  by  palm 
and  mahogany  trees,  ne.ir  the  outlet  where  the  mag- 
nificent Vega  breaks  upon  the  view,  still  continues  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller.  When  I  drank 
from  this  lonely  little  fountain,  I  could  hardly  realize 
the  fact  that  Columbus  must  likewise  have  partaken 
of  its  sparkling  waters,  when  at  the  height  of  his  glory, 
surrounded  by  cavaliers  attired  in  the  gorgeous  cos- 
tumes of  the  age,  and  warriors  recently  from  the 
Moorish  wars. 

Judging  by  the  distance  stated  to  have  been  travelled 
over  the  plain,  Columbus  nmst  have  crossed  the  Yaqui 
near  or  at  Ponton  ;  which  very  likely  received  its 
name  from  the  rafts  or  pontoons  employed  to  cross 
the  river.  Abundance  of  reeds  grow  along  its  banks, 
and  the  remains  of  an  Indian  village  are  still  very  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced  in  the  vicinity.  By  this  route  he 
avoided  two  large  rivers,  the  Amina  and  the  Mar, 
which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Yaqui  opposite 
Esperanza. 

The  road  from  Ponton  to  the  River  Haniquc  passes 
through  the  defiles  of  La  Cucsta  and  Nicayagua. 

*  Las  Ci»sas,  !>b.  sup.  Ii.  cap.  90. 
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have  been  introduced  by  the  white  men.  The  un- 
tutored savage  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world 
scorns  to  make  a  traffic  of  hospitality. 

After  a  march  of  five  leagues  across  the  plain, 
they  arrived  at  the  lianlcs  of  a  large  and  beautiful 
stream,  called  by  the  natives  Yagui.but  to  which 
the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  the  River  of  Reeds. 
He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  same  stream, 
which,  after  winding  through  tlie  Vega,  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Monte  Christi,  and  whicli,  in  his  first 
voyage,  he  had  named  the  River  of  Gold.  On  its 
green  hanks  the  army  encamped  for  the  night, 
animaletl  and  delighted  with  the  beautiful  scenes 
througii  wliich  they  had  passed.  They  bathed 
and  sported  in  the  waters  of  the  Yagui,  enjoying 
tile  amenity  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  and 
the  delightful  bree/.es  which  prevail  in  that  genial 
season.  "  l'"or  though  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence," observes  Las  Casas,  "  from  one  month  to 
another  in  all  the  year  in  this  island,  and  in  most 
parts  of  these  Indias,  yet  in  the  ])eriod  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  it  is  like  living  in  paradise."* 

On  the  following  morning  they  crossed  this 
stream  i)y  the  aid  of  canoes  and  rafts,  swimming 
the  horses  over.  l'"or  two  days  they  continued 
their  march  throu;;h  the  same  kind  of  rich  level 
country,  diversified  by  noble  forests  and  watered 
by  abundant  streams,  several  of  which  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  and  were  said  to 
bring  ilown  gold  dust  mingled  with  their  sands. 
To  one  of  liiese,  the  limpid  waters  of  which  ran 
over  a  bed  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  Columbus 
gave  the  name  of  Rio  \'erde,  orCireen  River,  from 
the  verdure  and  freshness  ot  its  banks.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Nicayagua,  which  it  still  retains. t  In 
the  course  of  this  march  they  passed  through  nu- 
merous villages,  where  they  experienced  generally 
(he  same  reception.  The  inhabitants  lied  at  their 
approach,  putting  u|)  their  slight  barricadoes  of 
reeds,  but,  as  before,  they  were  easily  won  to 
familiarity,  and  tasked  their  limited  means  to  en- 
tertain the  strangers. 

Thus  penetrating  into  the  midst  of  this  great 
island,  where  every  scene  presented  the  wild  lux- 
uriance of  beaulilul  but  uncivilized  nature,  they 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  at  a 
chain  of  luhy  and  rugged  mountains,  forming  a 
kind  of  barrier  to  the  Vega.  These  Columbus  was 
tokl  were  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  whose 
region  commenced  at  their  rocky  summits.  The 
country  now  beginning  to  grow  rough  and  diffi- 
cult, and  tlie  people  being  wayworn,  they  en- 
camjjed  for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  a  sleep  defile, 
which  led  up  into  the  mountains,  and  pioneers 
were  sent  in  advance  to  open  a  road  for  the  army. 
From  this  place  they  sent  hack  mules  for  a  supply 
of  bread  and  wine,  their  provisions  beginning  to 
grow  scanty,  for  they  hatl  not  as  yet  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  wliich  was 
afterward  found  to  be  of  that  light  digestible  kind 
suitable  to  the  climate. 

On  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march 
up  a  narrow  and  steep  glen,  winding  among 
craggy  rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  the 
horses.  Arrived  at  the  .summit,  they  once  more 
enjoyed  a  prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which 
liere  presented  a  still  grander  appearance,  stretch- 
ing far  and  wide  on  either  hand,  like  a  vast  ver- 
dant lake.  This  noble  plain,  according  to  Las 
Casas,    is   eighty   leagues    in    length,    and    from 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  qo.  ms. 

\  The  name  of  Rio  Verde  was  afterward  given  to  a 
small  stream  which  crosses  the  road  from  Santiago  to 
La  Vega,  a  branch  of  the  River  Yuna. 


twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  of  incomparable 
beauty. 

They  now  entered  Cibao,  the  famous  region  of 
gold,  which,  as  if  nature  delighted  in  contrarie- 
ties, displayed  a  miser-like  poverty  of  exterior,  in 
proportion  to  its  hidden  treasures.  Instead  of  the 
soft  luxuriant  landscape  of  the  Vega,  they  beheld 
chains  of  rocky  and  sterile  mountains,  scantily 
clothed  with  lofty  pines.  The  trees  in  the  valleys 
also,  instead  of  possessing  the  rich  tufted  foliage 
common  to  other  parts  of  the  island,  were  meagre 
and  dwarlish,  e.xcepting  such  as  grew  on  the 
banks  of  streams.  The  very  name  of  the  country 
bespoke  the  nature  of  the  soil — Cibao,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  signifying  a  stone.  Still, 
however,  there  were  deep  glens  and  shady  ravines 
among  the  mountains,  watered  by  limpid  rivulets, 
where  the  green  herbage  and  strips  of  woodland 
were  the  more  delightful  to  the  eye  from  the 
neighboring  sterility.  liut  what  consoled  the 
Spaniards  for  the  asperity  of  the  soil,  was  to  ob- 
serve among  the  sands  of  those  crystal  streams 
glittering  particles  of  gold,  which,  though  scanty 
in  (|uantity,  were  regarded  as  earnests  of  the 
wealth  locked  up  within  the  mountains. 

The  natives  having  been  previously  visited  by  the 
exploring  party  under  Ojeda,  came  forth  to  meet 
them  with  great  alacrity,  bringing  food,  and, 
above  all,  grains  and  particles  of  gold  collected  in 
the  brooks  and  torrents.  From  the  quantities  of 
gold  dust  in  every  stream,  Columbus  was  convinc- 
ed there  must  be  several  mines  in  the  vicinitv.  He 
had  met  with  specimens  of  amber  and  lajiis  lazuli, 
though  in  very  small  quantities,  and  thought  that 
he  had  discovered  a  mine  ot  copper.  He  was  now 
about  eighteen  leagues  from  the  settlement  ;  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  mountains  made  a  comnni- 
nication,  even  from  this  distance,  laborious.  He 
gave  up  the  idea,  therelore,  ot  penetrating  farther 
into  the  country,  and  iletermined  to  esta))lish  a 
fortified  post  in  this  neighborhood,  with  a  large 
number  of  men,  as  well  to  work  the  mines  as  to 
explore  the  rest  of  the  province.  He  accordingly 
selected  a  ])leasant  situation  on  an  eminence  al- 
most entirely  surrounded  by  a  small  river  called 
the  Yanique,  the  waters  of  which  were  as  pure  as 
if  distilled,  and  the  sound  of  its  current  musical  to 
the  ear.  In  its  betl  were  found  curious  stones  of 
various  colors,  large  masses  of  beautiful  marble, 
and  pieces  of  pure  jasper.  From  the  loot  of  the 
height  extended  one  of  those  graceful  and  verdant 
plains,  called  savannas,  which  was  freshened  and 
fertilized  by  the  river.* 

On  this  eminence  Columbus  ordered  a  strong 
fortress  of  wood  to  l)e  erected,  capable  ot  detence 
against  any  attack  of  the  natives,  and  protected  by 
a  deep  ditch  on  the  side  which  the  river  did  not 
secure.  To  this  fortress  he  gave  the  r  '  of  St. 
Thomas,  intended  as  a  jjleasant,  thougn  |.,.ais,  re- 
l)roof  of  the  incredulity  of  Firmin  Cedo  and  his 
doubting  adherents,  who  obstinately  refused  to 
believe  that  the  island  produced  gold,  until  they 
beheld  it  with  their  eyes  and  touched  it  with  their 
hands. f 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  go,  MS. 

t  Ibid. 

Fivm  the  LelUrof  T.  6,  Ileiickcn,  Esq.,  1847. 

Traces  of  the  old  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  siill  exist, 
thouRh,  as  has  happened  to  the  Puerta  de  los  Hidal- 
gos, all  tradition  concerning  it  has  long  been  lost. 

Having  visited  a  small  Spanish  village  known  by 
the  name  of  Hanique,  situated  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  I  heard  by  accident  the  name  of  u  farm  at  no 
great  distance,  called  La  Fortaleza,     This  exriied  my 
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The  natives,  havinp  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  vicinity,  came  nocl<in;j  from 
various  parts,  anxious  to  obtain  Kuropean  trini<- 
lits.  The  a(hiiiral  signitieil  to  them  that  anythinjj 
would  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold  ;  upon  hear- 
ing this  some  of  them  ran  to  a  neighboring  river, 
and  gathering  and  sifting  its  sands,  returned  in  a 
iittle  while  with  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
dust.  One  old  man  i)rought  two  pieces  of  virgin 
ore,  weighing  an  ounce,  and  thought  himself 
richly  repaid  when  he  received  a  hawi<'s  bell.  On 
remarking  that  the  admiral  was  struck  with  the 
size  of  lliese  specimens,  he  affected  to  treat  them 
with  contempt,  as  insignificant,  intimating  by 
signs  tliat  in  nis  country,  which  lay  within  half  a 
day's  journey,  they  found  pieces  of  gold  as  big  as 
an  orange.  Other  Indians  brought  grains  of  gold 
weigiiing  ten  and  twelve  drachms,  and  declar'.d 
that  in  the  country  whence  they  got  them,  there 
were  masses  of  ore  as  large  as  the  head  of  a 
child.*  As  usual,  however,  these  golden  tracts 
were  always  in  some  remote  valley,  or  along  some 
rugged  and  se<iueslered  stream  ;  and  the  wealthi- 
est spot  was  sure  to  be  at  the  greatest  distance — 
for  the  land  of  promise  is  ever  beyond  the  moun- 
tain. 


CHAPTER   X. 

EXCURSION  OF  JU.\N  DK  I.UXAN  AMONO  THE 
MOUNTAINS — CUSTO.MS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  NATIVES— COEU.MUUS  RETUR.NS  TO 
ISAUELLA. 

[1494.] 

While  the  admiral  remained  among  the  moun- 
tains, superintending  the  building  of  the  fortress, 
he  dispatchetl  a  young  cavalier  of  Madrid,  named 

curiosity,  f.nd  I  proceeded  to  the  spot,  a  short  dis- 
tance uji  the  river  ;  yet  notfiing  could  be  learned  from 
liie  inlial)itants  ;  it  was  only  by  ranging  the  river's 
b.inks,  throufjli  n  dense  anil  luxuriant  forest,  that  I  by 
accident  stumbled  upon  the  site  of  the  fortress. 

The  r<in:irkal)le  turn  in  the  river  ;  the  ditch,  still 
very  perfect  ;  the  entrance  and  the  covert  ways  on 
each  side  (or  descending;  to  the  river,  with  a  (ine 
esplanade  of  beautiful  short  grass  in  front,  complete 
the  picture  described  by  Las  Casas. 

The  square  occupied  by  the  fort  is  now  completely 
covced  with  forest  trees,  uiuiistinguishable  from 
ihose  r\l  the  surrounding  country  ;  which  corresponds 
to  this  d.iy  cxacdy  with  the  description  given  above, 
three  centuries  since,  by  Columbus,  Ojeda,  and  Juan 
<le  Luxan. 

The  only  change  to  notice  is,  that  the  neat  litde 
Indian  villages,  swarming  with  an  innocent  and  happy 
p.ipulalion,  have  totally  disappeared  ;  there  being  at 
present  only  a  few  scattered  huts  of  indigent  Spaniards 
to  be  met  with,  buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  mountains. 

The  traces  of  those  villages  are  rarely  to  be  discov- 
ered at  the  present  day.  The  situation  of  one  near 
I'onton  was  well  chosen  for  defence,  being  built  on  a 
high  liank  between  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  A 
large  square  occupied  the  centre  ;  in  the  rear  i){  each 
dwelling  were  thrown  the  sweepings  of  the  apartments 
and  the  ashes  from  the  fires,  which  form  a  line  of 
mounds,  mixed  up  with  broken  Inilian  utensils.  As 
It  lays  in  the  direct  road  from  Isabella,  Cibao,  and  La 
Vega,  and  commands  the  best  fording  place  in  the 
neighborhood  for  crossing  the  River  Yaqui  in  dry  sea- 
sons, it  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  place  of  consid- 
erable resort  at  the  time  of  the  discovery — most  likely 
a  pontoon  or  large  canoe  was  stationed  here  for  the 
facility  of  communication  between  St.  Thomas  and 
Isabella,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iil. 


Juan  de  Luxan,  with  a  small  band  of  armed  men, 
to  range  about  the  country,  and  explore  the  whole 
of  the  province,  which,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Indians,  appeared  to  be  e(|ual  in  extent  to  the 
kingdoin  of  Portugal.  Luxan  returned,  after  a 
few  days'  absence,  with  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
counts. He  had  traversed  a  great  part  of  Cibao, 
which  he  found  more  capable  of  cultivation  than 
had  at  first  been  imagined,  it  was  generally 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  covered  with  large 
round  pebbles  of  a  blue  color,  yet  there  was  good 
pasturage  in  many  of  the  valleys.  The  mountains, 
also,  being  watered  byfre(|uent  .showers,  produced 
grass  of  surprisingly  (juick  and  luxuriant  growth, 
often  reaching  to  the  saddles  of  the  horses.  Tlie 
forests  seemed  to  Luxan  to  be  full  of  valuable 
sjjices  ;  he  being  deceived  by  tlie  odors  einittcd  by 
those  aromatic  plants  and  herbs  which  abound  in 
the  woodlands  of  the  trot)ics.  There  were  great 
vines  also,  cliinbing  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
trees,  and  bearing  clusters  of  griijies  entirely  ripe, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  |)!easant  llavor.  I'very  val- 
ley and  glen  jiossessed  its  stream,  large  or  sinall, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  neighboring  mountain, 
and  all  yielding  more  or  le~'  "'ild,  in  small  par- 
ticles. Luxan  was  suppo^'  i,  likewise,  to  jiave 
learned  from  the  Indians  many  of  the  secrets  of 
their  mountains  ;  to  have  been  shown  the  parts 
where  the  greatest  cptantity  of  ore  was  found,  and 
to  have  been  taken  to  the  richest  streams.  On  ;dl 
these  points,  however,  he  observed  a  discreet 
mystery,  coinmunicating  the  particulars  to  no  one 
but  the  admiral.* 

The  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  being  nearly  com- 
pleted, Columbus  gave  it  in  commanfj  to  I'edro 
.\largarile,  the  same  cavalier  whom  he  liad  recom- 
mended to  the  favor  of  the  sovereigns  ;  and  he 
left  with  him  a  garrison  of  tifty-six  men.  He  then 
set  out  on  ills  return  to  Isabella.  On  arriving  at 
the  i)anks  of  the  Rio  \'erde,  or  Nicayagua,  in  the 
Royal  Vega,  he  found  a  number  of  .Spaniards  on 
their  way  to  the  fortress  with  supjilies.  He  re- 
mained, therefore,  a  few  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, searching  for  the  best  fording  place  of  the 
river,  and  establishing  a  route  between  the  for- 
tress and  the  iiarbor.  During  this  titiie  he  resided 
in  tlie  Indian  villages,  endeavoring  to  accustom 
his  people  to  the  foi)d  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to 
insjiire  the  latter  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  good 
will  and  reverence  for  the  white  men. 

Krom  the  rejiort  of  Luxan,  Columbus  had  de- 
rived some  information  concerning  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  he  acquired  still 
more  from  his  own  observations,  in  the  course  of 
his  sojourn  air.ong  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  plains.  And  here  a  l)rief  notice  of  a  few  of 
the  char.icteristics  and  customs  of  these  ])eople 
may  be  interesting.  They  are  given,  not  merely 
as  observed  by  the  admiral  and  his  officers  during 
this  expedition,  but  as  recorded  some  time  after- 
ward, in  a  crude  dissertiition,  by  a  friiir  of  the 
name  of  Roman  ;  a  poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  him- 
self, of  the  order  of  the  leronimites,  who  was  one 
of  the  colleagues  of  Father  Boyle,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  Vega  as  a  mission.iiy. 

Columbus  had  already  discovered  the  error  of 
one  of  his  opinions  concerning  these  islanders, 
formed  during  his  first  voyage.  They  were  not 
so  entirely  pacific,  nor  so  ignorant  of  w.irlike  arts 
as  he  had  imagined.  He  had  been  deceived  l)y 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the 
gentleness  of  (iuacanagari  and  hi.?  sul-)jects.  The 
casual  descents  of  the  Caribs  had  compelled  the 
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I      *  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 
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inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  to  acquaint  them- 
telves  witii  tlie  use  of  arms.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  near  the  coast,  particularly  those  on  the 
side  which  looi<e(l  toward  tiie  Caribbee  Islands, 
were  of  a  more  h.irdy  and  warlike  character  than 
those  of  the  jjlains.  Caonabo,  also,  the  Carib 
chieftain,  hail  introduced  something  of  his  own 
warrior  spirit  into  the  centre  of  the  island.  Yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
mild  and  gentle.  If  wars  sometimes  occurred 
among  them,  they  were  of  sliort  duration,  anil  un- 
accompanieil  by  any  great  effusion  of  blooil  ;  and, 
ill  general,  they  mingled  amicably  and  hos|)itably 
with  each  other. 

Columbus  had  also  at  first  indulged  in  the  error 
that  the  natives  of  Hayti  were  destitute  of  all  no- 
tions of  religion,  and  he  had  consequently  Haltered 
himself  that  it  would  be  the  easier  to  introduce 
into  their  minds  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  not 
aware  that  it  is  more  ditficult  to  light  uj)  the  fire 
of  devotion  in  the  cold  heart  of  an  atheist,  than  to 
diiect  the  llame  to  a  new  object,  when  it  is  already 
enkintlled.  Tliere  ;ire  few  beings,  however,  so 
(leitituie  of  reliection  as  not  to  be  impressed  with 
th('  conviction  of  an  overruling  deity.  A  nation 
of  atheists  never  existed.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  these  islanders  had  their  creed,  though  of  a 
vague  and  simple  nature.  They  believed  in  one 
sujjreme  being,  inhabiting  the  sky,  who  was  im- 
mortal, omnipotent,  and  invisible  ;  to  whom  they 
ascribed  an  origin,  who  had  a  mother,  but  no 
father.*  They  never  addressed  their  worship  di- 
rectly to  him,  but  employed  interior  deities,  called 
Zcmes,  as  messengers  and  mediators.  Kach 
caciiiue  had  his  tutelar  deity  of  this  order,  whom 
lie  invoked  an.il  jiretendcd  to  consult  in  ;dl  his 
nulilic  undertakings,  and  who  was  reverenced  by 
liis  people.  He  had  a  house  ap.irt,  as  a  temple  to 
this  deity,  in  which  was  an  image  of  his  Zemi, 
carved  of  wood  or  stone,  or  shaped  of  clay  or 
cotton,  and  generally  of  some  monstrous  and 
hideous  form.  E.ich  family  and  each  individual 
had  likewise  a  particular  Zemi,  or  protecting 
genius,  like  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  an- 
cients. They  were  placed  in  every  part  of  their 
houses,  or  carved  on  their  furniture  ;  some  had 
them  of  a  small  size,  and  bound  them  about 
their  foreheads  when  tliey  went  to  battle.  They 
believed  their  Zemes  to  be  transferable,  with  all 
their  ])owers.  and  often  stole  them  from  each  other. 
When  tl.c  Spaniards  came  amongthem,  they  often 
hid  their  idols,  lest  they  shouki  be  taken  away. 
They  believed  that  these  Zemes  presided  over  every 
object  in  nature,  each  having  a  ])articular  charge 
or  government.  They  influenced  the  seasons  and 
the  elements,  causing  sterile  or  abundant  years  ; 
exciting  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds,  and  tempests 
of  rain  and  thunder,  or  sending  sweet  and  temper- 
ate breezes  and  fruitful  showers.  They  governed 
the  seas  and  forests,  the  sjirings  and  fountains  ; 
I'ke  the  Nereids,  the  Dryads,  and  Satyrs  of  an- 
tiquity. They  gave  success  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing ;  they  guided  the  waters  of  the  mountains  into 
sate  channels,  and  led  them  down  to  wander 
through  the  plains,  in  gentle  brooks  and  peaceful 
rivers  ;  or,  if  incensed,  they  caused  them  to  burst 
forth  into  rushing  torrents  and  overwhelming 
Hoods,  inundating  and  laying  waste  the  valleys. 

The  natives  had  their  IJutios,  or  priests,  who 
pretended  to  hold  communion  with  these  Zemes. 
They  jiractised  rigorous  fasts  and  ablutions,  and 
inhaled  the  ])owder,  or  drank  the  infusion  of  a  cer- 
tain herb,  which  produced  a  temporary  into.xica- 


tion  or  delirium.  In  the  course  of  this  process, 
they  professed  to  have  trances  and  visions,  an<( 
that  the  Zemes  revealed  to  them  future  events,  or 
instructed  them  in  the  treatment  of  maladies. 
They  were,  in  general,  great  herbalists,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  trees 
and  vegetables.  They  cured  diseases  through 
their  knowledge  of  simples,  but  always  with  many 
mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  supposed 
charms  ;  chanting  and  burning  a  light  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  patient,  and  pretending  to  e.'corcise  the 
malady,  to  exjiel  it  from  the  mansion,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  sea  or  to  the  mountain.* 

Their  bodies  were  painted  or  tattooed  with  fig- 
ures of  the  Zemes,  w  hich  were  regarded  with  hor- 
ror by  the  Spaniards,  as  so  many  representations 
of  the  devil  ;  and  the  Hutios,  esteemed  as  saints  by 
the  natives,  were  abhorred  by  the  former  as  necro- 
mancers. These  Ikitios  often  assisted  the  caciques 
in  practising  decejitions  upon  their  subjects,  speak- 
ing oracularly  through  the  Zemes,  by  me.ms  of  hol- 
low tubes  ;  inspiriting  the  Indians  to  battle  by  jire- 
I  dieting  success,  or  ilealing  forth  such  jiromises  or 
menaces  as  might  suit  the  purjioses  of  the  chieftain. 

'I'here  is  but  one  of  their  solemn  religious  cere- 
monies of  which  any  recoril  exists.  The  cacicpie 
proclaimed  a  day  when  a  kind  of  festival  was  to 
be  held  in  honor  of  his  Zemes.  His  subjects  as- 
sembled from  all  |)arts,  and  formed  a  solemn  pro- 
cession  ;  the  married  men  anti  women  decorated 
with  their  most  precious  ornaments,  the  young 
females  entirely  naked.  The  cacitpie,  or  the  prin- 
cipal jiersonage,  marched  at  their  he.ul,  beating  a 
kind  of  drum.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  to  the 
consecrated  house  or  temple,  in  which  were  set  up 
the  images  of  the  Zemes.  Arrived  at  the  door,  the 
caci(|Ue  seated  himself  on  the  outside,  continuing 
to  beat  his  drum  while  the  procession  entered,  the 
females  carrying  baskets  of  cakes  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  singing  as  they  .''dvanced.  These 
offerings  were  received  by  the  lUilios  with  loud 
cries,  or  rather  bowlings.  They  broke  the  cakes, 
after  they  had  been  offered  to  the  Zemes,  and  dis- 
tributed the  portions  to  the  heads  of  families,  who 
preserved  them  carefully  throughout  the  year,  as 
preventive  of  all  adverse  accidents.  This  done, 
the  females  danced,  at  a  given  signal,  singing 
songs  in  honor  of  the  Zemes,  or  in  praise  of  the 
heroic  actions  of  their  ancient  caciques.  The 
whole  ceremony  finished  by  invoking  the  Zemes  to 
watch  over  and  protect  the  nation. + 

liesides  the  Zemes,  each  cacique  had  three  idols 
or  talismans,  which  were  mere  stones,  but  which 
were  held  in  great  reverence  by  themselves  and 
their  subjects.  One  they  supposed  !iad  the  power 
to  produce  abundant  liar\ests,  another  to  remove 
all  pain  from  women  in  travail,  and  the  third  to 
call  forth  rain  or  sunshine.  Three  of  these  were 
sent  home  by  Columbus  to  the  sovereigns. J 

The  ideas  of  the  natives  with  res|)ect  to  the  crea- 
tion were  vague  and  undefined.  They  gave  their 
own  island  of  Hayti  priority  of  existence  over  all 
others,  and  believed  that  the  sun  and  moon  origi- 
nally issued  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  island  to  give 
light  to  the  world.  This  cavern  still  exists,  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Cape  I'^rani^ois,  now 
Cape  Haytien,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  La. 
Voute  h  Minguet.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  the  same  in  height, 
but  very  narrow.  It  receives  no  light  but  from 
the  entrance,  and  from  a  round  hole  in  the  roof, 


*'  Escritura  de  Fr.  Roman.     Hist,  del  Almirante. 


*  Oviedo,  Cronic.,  lib.  v.  cap   I. 

J  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p,  56. 
Hist,  del  Almirante.  cap.  61. 
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whence  it  w.is  said  the  sun  and  moon  issved  forth 
to  take  their  nluces  in  ti\e  sky.  The  vault  was  so 
fair  and  rt'^uiar,  that  it  appearc-d  a  work  of  art 
rather  than  of  nature.  In  the  time  of  Charlevoix 
the  figures  of  various  Zcmes  were  still  to  be  seen 
cut  in  the  rocks,  and  there  were  the  remains  of 
niches,  as  if  to  receive  statues.  This  cavern  was 
held  in  great  veneration.  It  was  painted,  and 
•ulorned  with  green  branches,  and  other  simi)le 
liecorations.  There  were  in  it  two  images  or 
Zcmes.  When  there  was  a  want  of  rain,  the 
natives  made  nilgrimagcs  and  processions  to  it, 
with  songs  and  dances,  bearing  offerings  ot  fruits 
and  flowers.* 

They  believed  that  mankind  issued  from  another 
cavern,  the  hirge  men  from  a  great  aperture,  the 
sinall  men  from  a  little  cr.iniiy.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  destitute  of  women,  Init  wandering  on 
one  occasion  near  a  small  lake,  they  saw  certain 
animals  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
proved  to  be  women.  On  attempting  to  catch 
them,  however,  they  were  found  to  be  as  slipj)ery 
as  eels,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  them. 
At  length  they  employed  certain  men,  whose  hands 
were  rendered  rough  by.i  kind  of  leprosy.  These 
succeeded  in  securing  four  of  these  slippery  fe- 
males, Irom   whom   the  world   was    |)eopled. 

Wiiile  the  men  inhabited  this  cavern,  they  dared 
only  venture  forth  at  night,  for  the  sight  of  the  sun 
was  fatal  to  tlieni,  turning  them  into  trees  and 
stones.  A  caci(iuc,  named  N'agoniona,  sent  one 
ot  his  men  forth  from  the  cave  to  llsh,  who  linger- 
ing at  his  .^poit  until  the  suti  had  risen,  was  turn- 
ed into  a  bird  of  melodious  note,  the  same  which 
Columbus  mistook  for  the  nightingale.  They  add- 
ed, th.ityeaily  about  the  time  he  had  suffered  this 
transformation,  he  came  in  the  night  with  a 
mournful  song,  bewailing  his  misfortune  ;  which 
was  the  c.uise  why  that  bird  always  sang  in  the 
night  season. f 

Like  most  savage  nations,  they  had  a  tradition 
concerning  the  universal  deluge,  ec|ually  fanciful 
with  moslot  the  i)receding  ;  for  it  is  singular  how 
the  human  mind,  in  its  n.itural  state,  is  apt  to  ac- 
count, by  trivial  .and  familiar  causes,  for  great 
events.  They  said  that  there  once  lived  in  the 
island  a  mighty  cacitiue,  who  slew  his  only  son 
for  conspiring  .igainst  liim.  1  le  afterward  collect- 
ed and  pickeil  his  bones,  and  preserved  them  in  a 
gourd,  as  \v;is  the  custom  of  the  natives  with  the 
relics  ot  their  friends.  On  a  subsequent  day,  the 
cacique  and  his  wife  opened  the  gourd  to  contem- 
pl.'ite  the  bones  of  their  son,  when,  to  their  .aston- 
ishment, several  fish,  great  aiul  small,  leaped  out. 
Upon  this  the  cacicjue  closed  the  gourd,  and 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  house,  boasting  that  he 
ria.l  the  sea  shut  up  within  it,  and  could  have  fish 
whenever  he  pleased.  Four  brothers,  however, 
who  had  been  born  at  the  same  birth,  and  were 
curious  intermeddlers,  hearing  of  this  gourd, 
came  iluring  the  absence  of  the  cacicjue  to  peep 
into  it.  In  their  carelessness  they  suffered  it  to 
[all  upon  the  ground,  where  it  v.as  dashed  to 
pieces  ;  when,  lo  !  to  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, there  issued  forth  a  mighty  flood,  with  dol- 
phins, and  sharks,  and  tumbling  porpoises,  and 
great  spouting  whales  ;  and  the  water  spread,  un- 
til it  overllowed  the  earth,  antl  formed  the  ocean, 
leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  mountains  uncovered, 
which  are  the  present  islands.^: 


*  Chitrlcvoix,  Hist,  de  St,  Domingo,  lib,  i.  p.  60. 
f  Fray  Roman.     Hist,  del  Almirante.     P.  Martyr, 
decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
X  Escriiuia  dc  Fray  Roman,  pobre  Heremito. 


They  had  singular  modes  of  treating  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  When  the  life  of  a  cacique  was  de- 
spaired of,  they  strangled  him  out  of  a  jirinciple 
of  respect,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  die  like  the 
vulgar.  Common  people  were  extended  in  their 
hammocks,  bread  and  water  placed  at  their  head, 
and  they  were  then  abandoneil  to  die  in  solitude. 
Sometimes  they  were  carried  to  the  cacique,  and 
if  he  permitted  them  the  distinction,  they  were 
strangled.  After  death  the  body  of  a  caci(|ue  was 
opened,  dried  at  a  tire,  and  jjieserved  ;  of  others 
the  head  only  was  treasured  up  as  a  memorial,  or 
occasionally  a  limb.  Sometimes  the  whole  body 
was  interred  in  a  cave,  with  a  calabash  of  water 
and  a  lo;if  of  bread  ;  sometimes  it  was  consumed 
with  tire  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

They  had  confused  and  uncertain  notions  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul  when  sep.irated  from  the 
body.  They  believed  in  the  anp.iritions  of  the 
departed  ;it  night,  or  by  daylight  in  solit.ary 
places,  to  lonely  individuals  ;  sometimes  ailvanc- 
mg  as  if  to  attack  them,  but  upon  the  traveller's 
striking  at  them  they  vanished,  and  he  struck 
merely  ag.iinst  trees  or  rocks.  .Sometimes  they 
mingled  among  the  living,  and  were  only  to  be 
known  by  having  no  navels.  The  Indians,  fearful 
of  meeting  with  these  ajiparitions,  disliked  to  go 
about  alone,  ami  in  the  dark. 

They  had  an  ide.i  ot  a  i)laceof  reward,  to  which 
the  spirits  of  good  men  repaired  after  death, 
where  they  were  reunited  to  the  sjiirits  of  those 
they  had  most  loved  during  life,  anil  to  all  their 
ancestors.  Here  tiiey  enjoyed  uninterruptedly, 
anil  in  perfection,  those  pleasures  which  consti- 
tuted their  felicity  on  earth.  They  lived  in  shady 
and  blooming  bowers,  with  beautiful  women,  and 
banqueted  on  delicious  fruits.  The  ])aradise  of 
these  happy  spirits  v/as  variously  placed,  almost 
e"ery  tribe  assigning  some  favorite  sjiot  in  their 
native  province.  NIany,  however,  concurred  in 
describing  this  region  as  being  near  a  lake  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  in  the  beautiful  prov- 
ince of  Xaragua.  Here  there  were  delightful  val- 
leys, covereil  with  a  delicate  fruit  called  the  m.a- 
mey,  about  the  size  of  an  apricot.  They  imagined 
that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remained  concealed 
among  the  airy  and  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tains iluring  the  day,  but  descended  at  night  into 
these  happy  valleys,  to  regale  on  this  consecrated 
fruit.  The  living  were  sparing,  therefore,  in  eat- 
ing it,  lest  the  souls  of  their  friends  should  suffer 
from  want  of  their  favorite  nourishment.* 

The  dances  to  which  the  natives  seemed  so  im- 
moder.itelv  addicted,  anil  which  had  been  at  first 
considered  by  the  Spaniards,  mure  idle  pastimes, 
were  found  to  be  often  ceremonials  of  a  serious 
and  mystic  character.  They  form  indeed  a  singu- 
I.ir  and  important  feature  throughout  the  customs 
of  the  aboriginals  of  the  New  World.  In  these 
are  typelied,  by  signs  well  understood  by  the  initU 
ated,  and,  as  it  were,  by  hieroglyj)hic  action,  their 
historical  events,  their  projected  enterprises,  their 
hunting,  their  ambuscades,  and  their  battles,  re- 
sembling in  some  respects  the  Pyrrhic  dances  of 
the  ancients.  Speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  these 
dances  among  the  natives  of  Ilayti,  Peter  Martyr 
observes  that  they  iierformed  them  to  the  chant  of 
certain  metres  and  ballads,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  which  were  rehearsed 
the  deeils  of  tlieir  ancestors.  "  These  rhymes  or 
ballads,"  he  adds,  "they  call  areytos  ;  and  as 
our  minstrels  are  accustomed  to  sing  to  the  harp 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  61.     Peter  Martyr,  de 
cad.  i.  lib.  ix.     Charlevoi.x,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i> 
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nnd   lute,  so  do  they  in  like  manner  sin^  tlicse 
soM^s,  ami  (lance  to  llu!  same,  playini^  on  liiiii)iTls 

"■  •■*  ■'■•■'I    ••'  curiain  tisiics.     'Int'^.o  timbrels 

They  have  also  son;{s  and  lial- 
otlicrs  of  lamentation  or  mourn- 
ing ;  some  also  to  <'iK'oura^fe  them  to  the  wars, 
•ill  sim]^  to  tunes  a^jreealile  to  the  matter."  it 
was  for  these  daiues,  as  has  been  already  ohsorv- 
eii,  tiiat  they  were  so  e.i^jer  to  procure  hawks' 
l)ells,  susnenilinj,'  tliem  about  their  persons,  and 
ki:epin)f  time  with  their  sound  to  the  cadence  of 
the  sin;fiTs.  This  mode  of  dancinj;  to  a  ball. id 
h.is  been  comp.irej  to  the  d.inces  of  the  peasants 
in  ['"landers  durinj,'' the  summer,  and  to  those  prev- 
alent throunhoui  .Sp.iin  to  the  sound  of  the  casli- 
ncts,  and  the  wiki  po|)ul.ir  chants  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  .Moors  ;  but  which,  in  f.ict,  existed 
before  their  invasion,  amonjj  the  Cloths  who  over- 
ran the  peninsula.* 

The  e.irliest -history  of  almost  all  nations  has 
generally  been  |)reserved  by  rude  heroic  rhymes 
and  b.ill.ids,  ami  by  the  lays  of  the  minstrels  ;  and 
such  was  the  case  with  the  areytos  of  the  Indians. 
"  When  a  caciipie  tlied,"  says-  Oviedo,  "  ihey 
sanjf  in  dirges  his  life  and  actions,  anil  all  the 
good  that  he  had  done  was  recollected.  Thus 
Uiey  formed  the  b.illails  or  areytos  which  consti- 
tuted their  history."!  Some  of  these  ballads  were 
of  a  sacred  character,  containing  their  tr.ulilional 
notions  of  theology,  and  the  superstitions  and  f.i- 
bles  which  compri;.ed  their  religious  creeds. 
None  were.'  permitted  to  sing  these  but  the  sons 
of  caciipies,  who  were  instructed  in  them  by  their 
IJutios.  They  were  chanted  before  the  people  on 
solemn  iestivals,  like  those  alre.idy  describeil,  ac- 
conipanied  by  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  drum,  made 
from  a  hollow  tree. J 

Such  a  are  few  of  the  characteristics  remaining 
on  record  of  these  simple  jieople,  who  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  belore  their  customs 
and  creeds  were  thought  of  suliicient  importance 
to  be  investigated.  'I'he  present  work  does  not 
])r()fess  to  enter  into  detailed  accounts  ot  the  coun- 
tries and  people  discovered  by  Columbus,  other- 
wise than  as  they  may  be  useful  for  the  illustration 
of  his  history  ;  and  perhaps  the  foregoing  are  car- 
ried to  an  unnecessary  length,  but  tlicy  may  serve 
to  give  greater  interest  to  the  subsequent  transac- 
tions ot  the  island. 

Man}'  of  these  particulars,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  collected  by  the  admiral  and  hisoHlcers,  dur- 
ing their  excursion  among  the  mountains  and  their 
sojourn  in  the  plain.  'I'he  natives  ajjpc.'ired  to 
them  a  singularly  idle  and  improviilent  race,  in- 
different to  most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety 
and  toil.  They  were  im|)atient  of  all  kinds  of  la- 
lior,  scarcely  giving  thcmsehes  the  trouble  to  cul- 
tivate the  yuca  root,  the  maize,  and  the  potato, 
which  formed  the  main  articles  of  subsistence. 
For  the  rest,  their  streams  abounded  with  tish  ; 
they  caught  the  iitia  or  coney,  the  guana,  and  va- 
rious birds  ;  and  they  had  a  per|)etual  ban(|uet 
from  the  fruits  spontaneously  produced  by  their 
groves.  Though  the  air  was  sometimes  cold 
among  the  mountains,  yet  they  i)referred  submit- 
ting to  a  little  temporary  suffering  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  weave  garments  from  the  gos- 
sampine  cotton  which  abounded  in  their  forests. 
Thus  they  loitered  away  existence  in  vacant  in- 


■•'?' 


*  Mariana,  Hist.  Esp.,  lib.  v.  cap.  I. 

tOviedo,  Crun.  de  las  Indias,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 
Fray  Roman.     Mist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  61.     P. 
Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix.     Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad. 
\  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.     Oviedo.  lib.  v.  cap.  i. 


activity,  under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  of  nmus. 
ing  themselves  occasionally  with  various  games 
.'(ltd  (l.inces, 

In  lact,  they  were  destitute  of  powerful  motives 
to  toil,  being  free  from  most  of  those  wants  which 
doom  mankind  in  civili/ed  life,  or  in  less  genial 
climes,  to  incessant  labor.  They  h.id  no  sterile 
winter  to  provide  ag.iinst,  particularly  in  the  val- 
leys and  the  plains,  where,  according  to  Peter 
.M.irtyr,  "  the  island  enjoyed  pi;rpetual  spring-time, 
and  was  blessed  with  continu.il  summer  and  har- 
vest. The  trees  preserved  their  le.ives  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  me.idows  c  m'.inued  always 
green. I'here  is  no  jirovince,  nor  any  re- 
gion," he  ag.iin  observes,  "  which  is  not  rcmiirk- 
able  for  the  majesty  of  its  mount.iins,  the  truittid- 
ness  of  its  vales,  the  |)leasantness  of  il.i  hills,  ami 
delightful  i)lains,  witn  abundance  of  f.iir  rivers 
running  through  them.  There  nevi.'r  w.is  any 
noisome  animal  found  in  it,  nor  yet  any  ravening 
tour-tooled,  beast  ;  no  lion,  nor  bear;  no  lierce 
tigers,  nor  cr.ifty  foxes,  nor  devouring  wo!\cs,  but 
all  things  blessed  and  fortunate."* 

In  the  soft  region  of  the  V'eg.i,  the  circling  sea- 
sons brought  each  its  store  of  fruits  ;  ;ind  while 
some  were  gathered  in  full  m.iturity,  others  were 
ripening  on  the  boughs,  and  buds  and  blossoms 
gave  iiromise  of  still  future  abundance.  What 
need  was  there  of  g.irnering  up  and  anxiously 
providing  for  coming  d.iys,  to  men  who  liveil  in  a 
pcri)etu.il  harvest  .''  What  need,  too,  of  loilfully 
spinning  or  laboring  at  the  loom,  where  a  genial 
temperature  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  and 
neither  nature  nor  custom  prescribed  the  necessity 
ot  clothing  ? 

The  hospitality  which  characterizes  men  in  such 
a  simjjle  and  easy  mode  of  existence,  w.is  evinced 
toward  Columbus  and  his  followers  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  \'ega.  Wherever  they  went  it  was  a 
continual  scene  yt  festivity  and  rejoicing.  The 
natives  hastened  from  .'ill  parts,  bearing  presents, 
and  laying  the  treasures  of  their  groves,  and 
streams,  and  mount.iins,  at  the  feet  ot  beings  whom 
they  still  considered  as  descended  from  the  skies 
to  bring  blessings  to  their  island. 

Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  \'eg;i,  Colunibus,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  took  leave  of  its  hos])itable  inhabitants,  anil 
resumed  his  march  for  the  harbor,  returning  with 
his  little  army  through  the  lofty  ;ind  rugged  gorge 
of  the  mountains  called  the  I'-iss  of  the  Hidalgos, 
As  we  .'iccompany  him  in  imagiiuition  o\er  the 
rocky  height,  whence  the  \'ega  tirsi  broke  upon 
the  eye  of  the  Muro|)e;ins,  we  cannot  help  jiausing 
to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled  i)ity  and  admiration 
over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region.  The  dream 
of  natunil  liberty,  of  ignorant  content,  .'ind  loiter- 
ing idleness,  w;is  as  yet  unbroken,  but  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth  ;  the  white  man  had  ])enel rated  into 
the  land  ;  avarice,  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and 
pining  care,  and  sordid  labor,  and  withering  pov- 
erty, were  soon  to  follow,  and  the  indolent  para- 
dise of  the  Indian  was  about  to  disappear  forever. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ARIilVAL  OF  COI.UMIIUS   At"   ISAIiEM.A — .SICKNKSS 
OV    THK  COLONY. 

['494-] 

Ov  the  29th    of   March  Columbus  arrived  at 
Isabella,  highly  satisfied  with  his  expedition  into 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib   ix. ,  translated  by  R, 
Eden.     London,  1553 
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•he  Interior.  The  nppearance  of  evervthinjf  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  harl)or  was  calculateu  to  increase 
h'\i  anticipations  of  prosperity.  The  plants  and 
truits  of  the  Old  World,  which  he  was  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  into  the  island,  gave  promise  of 
rapid  increase.  The  orchards,  fields,  and  gardens 
were  in  a  ^reat  state  ot  forwardness.  The  seeds 
()t  various  iruits  had  produced  young  |)iants  ;  the 
siijr.ir-cane  h.id  pros|)ered  exceiidingly  ;  a  native 
vine,  trimmed  and  dressed  with  care,  nad  yielded 
grapes  of  tolerable  flavor,  and  cuttings  from 
Kuropi;aii  vines  alreaily  began  to  form  their  clus- 
ters. On  the  30th  of  March  a  husb.mdman  brought 
to  Columbus  ears  of  wheat  which  had  been  sown 
in  the  latter  part  ot  January.  The  smaller  kind 
of  garden  herbs  came,  to  m.aturity  in  sixteen  days, 
anci  the  larger  kind,  such  as  melons,  gourds, 
pompions,  and  cucumbers,  were  fit  for  tin;  table 
within  a  month  after  the  seed  had  been  put  into 
the  ground.  The  soil,  moistened  by  brooks  and 
livers  and  fre(|uenl  showers,  and  stimulaltHi  by 
.in  ardent  sun,  possessed  those  jjrinciples  of  ipiick 
and  |)ro.lig.il  fecundity  which  surprise  the  stran- 
ger, accustomed  to  less  vigorous  climates, 

The  admir.il  had  scarcely  returned  to  Isabella 
when  a  messenger  arrived  trom  I'edro  Marg.arite, 
the  commander  at  fort  St.  Thomas,  informing  him 
that  the  Indi.ms  of  the  vicinity  had  manifested  un- 
friendly feelings,  ab.mdoning  their  villages  and 
shunning  all  intercourse  with  the  while  men  ;  and 
that  Caon.dio  was  assembling  his  warriors,  and 
preparing  to  attack  the  fortress.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  moment  the  admiral  had  departeil,  the 
Spaniards,  no  longer  aweil  by  his  presence,  had, 
as  usual,  listened  only  to  their  passions,  and  exas- 
perated the  natives  by  wresting  trom  tliem  their 
gold,  anci  wronging  them  with  res|)ect  to  their 
women,  Caonabo  .also  liad  seen  with  impatience 
these  (Ute-ited  intruders,  planting  their  standard 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  mountains,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  ven- 
geance. 

The  tidings  from  Margarite,  however,  caused 
but  little  solicitude  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 
P'roin  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Indians  in  the  in- 
terior, he  h.ad  no  apprehensions  from  their  hostil- 
ity. He  knew  their  weakness  and  their  awe  of 
white  men,  .ind  .ibove  all,  lie  confided  in  their  ter- 
ror of  the  horses,  which  they  regarded  as  fero- 
cious beasts  of  pri'v,  obedient  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  ready  to  devour  their  enemies.  He  contented 
himself,  iheretore,  with  sending  Margarite  a  re- 
inforcement of  twenty  men,  with  a  supply  of  jiro- 
visions  and  amniunition,  and  detacmng  thirty 
men  to  oi)en  a  road  between  the  fortress  and  the 
port. 

What  gave  Columbus  real  and  deep  anxiety  was 
the  sickness,  the  discontent,  and  dejection  which 
continued  to  increase  in  the  settlement.  The  same 
principles  of  he.it  and  humidity  which  gave  such 
iecunaity  to  the  fields  were  fatal  to  the  ])eople. 
The  exhalations  from  undrained  marshes, and  a  vast 
continuity  of  forest,  and  the  action  of  a  burning 
sun  upon. I  reeking  vegetable  soil,  produced  inter- 
mittent fevers,  and  various  other  of  the  maladies 
-.0  trying  to  Eurojiean  constitutions  in  the  unctdti- 
.ated  countries  of  the  tropics.  Many  of  the  .Span- 
i.irds  sulfered  also  under  the  torments  of  a  disease 
hitherto  unknown  to  them,  the  scourge,  as  was 
supposed,  of  their  licentious  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  females  ;  but  the  origin  of  which,  whether 
American  or  European,  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  dispute.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  colo- 
nists were  either  confined  by  jiositive  illness  or 
reduced  to  great  debility.     The  stock  of  medi- 


cines was  soon  exhausted  ;  therr  was  a  lack  ol 
medical  aifl,  and  fif  the  watchful  at 'end.ince  which 
is  even  more  important  than  medicine  to  the  sick. 
Every  one  who  was  well,  was  either  engrossed  l)y 
the  public  labors,  or  by  his  own  wants  or  cares  ; 
having  to  perform  all  menial  otfices  for  himself, 
even  to  the  cooking  of  his  provisions.  'Ihe  public 
works,  therefore,  languished,  and  it  was  im|)ossi- 
l)le  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  a  suflicieiil  degree  to 
produce  a  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  Pro- 
visions began  to  tail,  much  of  the  stores  brought 
from  Euro|)e  had  been  wasted  on  board  shi|),  or 
suffered  to  spoil  through  carelessness,  and  much 
had  perished  on  shore  from  the  warmth  and  hu- 
midity of  the  climate.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
the  colonists  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
food  of  the  natives  ;  and  their  infirm  conilition  re- 
(juired  the  aliments  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. To  avert  an  absolute  famine,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  to  put  the  people  on  a  short  allow- 
ance, even  of  the  damaged  and  unhealthy  jjrovi- 
sions  which  remained.  This  immediately  caused 
loud  and  factious  murmurs,  in  which  many  of 
those  in  oflice,  who  ought  to  have  supported  Colum- 
bus in  his  measures  tor  the  common  safety,  look 
a  leading  part  ;  among  those  was  Father  Uoyle, 
a  priest  as  turbuUrnt  as  he  was  crafty.  He  had 
been  irritated,  it  is  said,  by  the  rigid  impartial- 
ity of  Columbus,  'vho,  in  enforcing  his  salutary 
measures,  made  no  tlistinction  of  rank  or  per- 
sons, and  put  the  friar  and  his  household  on  a 
short  allowance  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  discontent,  the 
bread  began  to  grow  scarce.  The  stock  of  flour 
was  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  grinding 
corn  but  l)y  the  tedious  and  toilsome  process  of 
the  hand-mill.  It  became  necess.iry,  therefore,  to 
erect  a  mill  immediately,  and  other  works  were 
requireil  e(iually  im|)ortant  to  the  welfare  of  the 
settlement.  Many  of  the  workmen,  however, 
were  ill,  some  feigning  greater  sickness  than  they 
really  suffered  ;  for  tnere  was  a  general  disincli- 
nation to  all  kind  ot  labor  which  was  not  to  produce 
immediate  wealth.  In  this  emergency,  Columbus 
put  every  healthy  person  in  requisition  ;  and  as 
the  cavaliers  and  gentlemen  of  rank  reciuired  food 
as  well  as  the  lower  orders,  they  were  called  upon 
to  take  their  share  in  the  common  labor.  This 
was  considereil  a  cruel  degradation  by  many 
youthful  hidalgos  of  high  blood  and  haughty  spirit, 
and  they  refused  to  obey  the  summons.  Colum- 
bus, however,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  felt 
the  importance  ot  making  his  authority  respected. 
He  resorted,  therefore,  to  strong  and  compulsory 
measures,  and  enforced  their  obedience.  This 
was  another  cause  of  the  deep  and  lasting  hostili 
ties  that  sprang  u|)  against  nim. 
immediate  indignation  of  every 
and  rank  in  the  colony,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  several  of  the  proud  families  ol 
Spain.  He  was  inveighetl  against  as  an  arrogant 
and  upstwrl  foreigner,  who,  inflated  with  a  sudden 
.acquisition  of  power,  and  consulting  only  his  own 
wealth  and  aggrandizement,  was  trampling  upon 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  and 
insulting  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

Columbus  may  have  been  too  strict  and  indis- 
criminate in  his  regulations.  There  are  cases  in 
which  even  justice  may  become  oppressive,  and 
w'here  the  severity  of  the  law  should  be  tempered 
with  indulgence.  What  was  mere  toilsome  labor 
to  a  common  man,  became  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace when  forced  upon  a  Spanish  cavalier.  Many 
of  these  young  nten  had  come  out,,  uoX  in  the  pur* 
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•uit  of  wealth,  liut  with  romnntic  dreamA  inspired 
by  his  own  repreHcntatioDS  ;  hoping;,  no  dotiht,  to 
(liBtln|{uish  thcnisclvi-s  l)y  heroic  aihicveim-ntH 
nnd  chivalrous  adventure,  and  to  continue  in  the 
Indies  the  career  of  arms  which  they  hail  com- 
menced in  the  recent  svars  of  (Iranada.  Others 
had  lieen  hrouuht  up  in  soft.  Insurious  indulgence, 
in  the  niid'il  of  opulent  families,  and  were  little 
calculated  tor  the  rudi!  perils  of  the  seas,  tlie 
fatiifues  of  the  land,  and  the  hardships,  the  ex- 
posures, and  deprivations  which  attend  a  new  set- 
tlement in  the  wilderness.  When  they  fell  ill, 
their  case  soon  became  incurahle.  'i'he  ailments 
of  the  hody  were  increaseil  by  sickness  of  the 
heart.  'Iliey  suffered  under  the  irritation  of 
wounded  pri'de,  and  the  morbid  melancholy  of 
disappointed  hope  ;  their  sick-bed  was  tiestitute 
of  all  the  tender  care  and  soothing  attention  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  ;  and  they 
sank  into  the  K^ave  in  all  the  sullenness  of  de- 
spair, (ursinjr  the  day  of  their  departure  from 
their  country. 

The  \enerable  Las  Casas,  and  Herrera  after 
him,  reiord,  with  much  solemnity,  a  popular  be- 
lief current  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  his  resi- 
«ience  there,  and  connected  with  the  untimely 
fate  of  these  cavaliers. 

In  after  years,  when  the  seat  of  the  colony  was 
removed  from  Isabella  on  account  of  its  unhealthy 
situation,  the  city  fell  to  ruin,  and  was  abandoned. 
Like  all  decayed  .and  deserted  places,  it  soon  be- 
came an  objeci  ol  awe  and  superstition  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  no  one  ventured  to  enter  its 
gates.  'I  hose  who  jiassed  near  it,  or  hunted  the 
wild  swine  which  abounded  in  the  neijfhborhood, 
declared  they  heard  appallinjf  voices  issue  from 
within  its  walls  by  night  and  day.  The  laborers 
became  learful,  therefore,  of  cultivating;  the  adja- 
cent fields.  The  story  went,  adds  Las  Casas,  that 
Iwo  Spiiiiards  happened  one  day  to  wander  amonjj 
the  ruined  edillces  of  the  place.  On  entering  one 
of  the  solitary  streets,  they  beheld  two  rows  of 
men,  evidently  from  their  stately  demeanor,  hidal- 
gos of  noble  blood,  and  cavaliers  of  the  court. 
They  were  richly  attired  in  the  old  Castilian  mode, 
with  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and  broad  travellin^j 
hats,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  time.  The  two 
men  were  a.slonished  to  l)ehold  persons  of  their 
rank  and  appearance  apparently  inhabiting  that 
desolate  place,  unknown  to  the  people  of  the 
island.  They  saluted  them,  and  inquired  whence 
they  came  and  when  they  had  arrived.  The  cava- 
liers maintained  a  gloomy  silence,  but  courteously 
returned  the  salutation  by  raising  their  hands  to 
their  sombreros  or  hats,  in  taking  off  which  their 
heads  came  off  also,  and  their  nodies  stood  de- 
capitated. The  whole  phantom  assemblage  then 
vanisheil.  So  great  was  the  astonishment  and 
horror  of  the  oeholders,  that  they  had  nearly 
fallen  dead,  and  remained  stupefied  for  several 
days.* 

The  foregoing  legend  is  curious,  as  illustrating 
the  superstitious  character  of  the  age,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  peo|)le  with  whom  Columbus  had  to 
act.  It  shows,  also,  the  deep  and  gloomy  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
by  the  death  of  these  cavaliers,  which  operated 
materially  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  Colum- 
bus ;  as  it  was  misrbi  \ously  represented,  that 
they  had  been  seducen  from  their  homes  by  his 
delusive  promises,  and  sacrificed  to  his  private 
interests. 


*  Las   Casas,    Hist    Ind.,    lib.    i.    cap.    92, 
Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12^ 
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TllK  increasing  discontents  of  the  motley  popu- 
lation ol  Isabella  and  the  rapid  consumption  ot 
the  scanty  stores  which  rem.'nned,  wi-re  c.uises  ol 
great  atuiety  to  Columbus.  Ilew.is  desirous  ol 
proceeding  on  another  voyage  ot  distovery,  but  it 
was  indispensable,  before  sailing,  to  pl.ire  the 
.iffairs  of  the  island  in  such  a  stale  as  to  secure 
tran(|uillity.  lie  determined,  therelorc,  tt)  send 
all  the  n\en  that  could  be  spared  Irom  Isabella, 
into  the  interior  ;  svilh  orders  to  visit  the  terri- 
tories of  the  different  c.ui(|Ues,  and  explore  the 
island.  Ily  this  means  tluy  would  be  roused  and 
animated  ;  they  would  bei'onu-  ai  customed  to  the 
climate  and  to  the  diet  of  thi-  natives,  and  such  a 
force  would  be  dis|)layed  as  to  overawe  the  machi- 
nations of  Caonabo  or  any  other  hostile  cacique. 
In  i)ursuance  of  this  plan,  every  healthy  person,  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  concerns  of  the  city  or 
the  care  of  the  sick,  was  put  inider  arms,  and  a 
little  army  mustered,  consisting  ot  Iwo  hundred 
and  lifty  cross-bow  men,  one  hundred  and  ten  ar- 
ouebusiers,  sixteen  horsemen,  and  twenty  ollicers. 
i'he  general  command  ol  the  forces  was  intrusted 
to  Pedro  Margarite,  in  whom  Cohnnbus  had  great 
confidence  as  a  noble  Catalonian,  and  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago.  Alonso  de  Ojeda  was  to 
conduct  the  army  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  he  was  to  succeed  .Margarite  in  the  com- 
m.ind  ;  and  tlu-  l.ilter  was  to  jiroceed  with  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  on  a  ndlit.iry  tour,  in  which  he 
was  particularly  to  explore  the  province  of  Cibao, 
and  subsecpiently  the  other  parts  ot  the  island. 

Columbus  wrote  a  long  ;ind  earnest  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Margarite,  l)y  which  to  govern  himself 
in  a  service  rec|uiring  such  great  circumspectit)n. 
Me  charged  him  above  all  things  to  observe  the 
greatest  justice  and  discretion  in  respect  to  the  In- 
dians, protecting  them  from  all  wrong  and  insult, 
and  treating  them  in  such  a  mannt;r  as  to  secure 
their  confidence  and  friendship.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  to  l)e  made  to  respect  the  property  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  thefts  were  to  i)e  severely 
punished.  Whatever  provisions  were  required 
from  them  ft)r  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  were 
to  be  fairly  purchased  by  persons  whom  the  ad- 
miral appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  the  purchases 
were  to  be  m.ide  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  of 
the  comptroller.  If  the  Indians  refused  to  sell  the 
necessary  provisions,  then  Margarite  was  to  inter- 
fere and  compel  them  to  do  so,  acting,  however, 
with  all  possil)le  gentleness,  and  soothing  them 
by  kindness  and  caresses.  No  traflic  was  to  be 
allowed  between  individuals  and  the  n.'itives,  it 
being  displeasing  to  the  sovereigns  and  injurious 
to  the  service  ;  and  it  was  always  to  be  ke|)t  in 
mind  that  their  majesties  were  more  desirous  of 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  than  of  any  riches  to 
be  derived  from  them. 

A  strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
army,  all  breach  of  orders  to  be  severely  punished, 
the  men  to  be  kept  together  and  not  suffered  to 
wander  from  the  main  body,  either  singly  or  in 
small  parties,  lest  they  should  be  cut  ott  by  the 
natives  ;  for  though  these  people  were  pusillani- 
mous, there  were  no  people  so  apt  to  be  perfidious 
and  cruel  as  cowards.* 


*  Letter  of  Columbui. 
Document  No.  7a. 
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These  judicious  Instructions,  which,  if  followed 
mitfht  have  preserved  an  amicable  intcrcniirsc 
wiin  the  natives,  are  more  eH|)ecially  deservin>{ 
of  notice,  because  Marnarite  disretjardcd  them 
all,  and  by  his  disobedlein  e  bniuglu  trotible  on 
tlie  colony,  obhxpiy  on  the  nation,  destruction 
on  the  inclians,  and  unmerited  censure  on  Colum- 
bus, 

In  addition  to  the  forejjoing  orders,  there  were 
particular  dirct  tions  for  ilii'  «.  iprisinif  and  secur- 
ing of  the  persons  of  Caonabo  .iiid  nis  brothers. 
The  warlii<f  ch.tracter  of  that  chteftaif),  his  artful 
policy,  extensive  power,  and  implacable  J)os»ility, 
reiiilered  him  a  dangerous  eiicniy.  The  me.iiures 
proposed  were  not  the  mo^t  open  and  'hivalrous, 
but  C'(duml)Us  thought  him  -U  justitied  In  ol^pos- 
in^  stratagem  to  stratagem  wiu  a  subtle  aii'l  s.in- 
guinary  toe. 

The  (jlh  of  April,  Alonsn  dc  Ojed/t  ijjtllied  forth 
from  Isabella  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  iUMmiitting 
to  nearly  four  hundred  nu;n.  On  arriving  at  the 
Kio  del  Oro  in  the  Koyal  Vega,  be  learnt  that 
three  .Sp.iniards  coming  from  the  fortress  of  St. 
Thom.is  had  been  robbed  of  their  effects  by  live 
Indians,  whom  a  neighboring  cacicpie  had  sent  to 
assist  them  in  fording  the  river  ;  and  that  the 
cacicpie,  instead  of  putdshing  the  thieves,  had 
countenanceil  them  and  shared  their  booty,  Ojeda 
was  n  (piick,  impetuous  soldier,  whose  ideas  of 
legislation  were  all  of  a  military  kind.  Having 
caught  one  of  the  thieves,  he  caused  his  ears  to 
be  cut  off  in  the  public  square  of  the  vill.ige  ;  he 
then  seized  the  caci(|ue,  his  son,  and  nephew,  and 
sent  them  in  chains  to  the  admiral,  after  svhich  he 
|)Uisued  his  march  to  the  fortress. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Isa- 
bella in  deej)  dejection.  I'hey  were  accompanied 
by  a  neighboring  caci<|ue,  who,  relying  upon  the 
merit  of  various  acts  of  kindness  which  he  had 
shown  to  the  Spaniards,  came  to  |)lead  for  their 
forgiveness.  Mis  intercessions  appeared  to  be  of 
no  avail.    Columbus  felt  tlie  importance  ot  strik- 


ing awe  into  the  minds  of  the  n.itlvci  with  respect 
to  the  properly  of  the  white  men.  lli-  ordered, 
therefore,  that  the  priionei  s  should  be  i.iken  to  the 
public  square  with  tlu'ir  li.iiid  .  lied  behind  them, 
thirir  crime  and  punishmeiil  proclaimed  by  the 
crier,  and  their  he.ids  strin  k  olf.  Nor  was  this;) 
punishment  disprnportiniieil  to  their  own  ideas  ol 
justice,  for  we  are  told  that  the  crime  ol  tlirfl  was 
neld  in  such  abhorrence  among  them,  tli.'.t,  ihoiigli 
not  otherwise  s.ingtiinary  in  their  laws,  they  pun- 
ished it  with  imp.ilement.**  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  Coliimbus  really  meant  to  carry  the 
sentence  into  effect.  At  the  pliiceof  execution  iho 
prayers  and  t<'ars  of  the  liieiidly  c.i<i(|ue  were  re- 
doubled, |iledgiiig  himsell  that  there  should  be  no 
re|ii>'lilion  id  the  olfence.  The  admiral  at  length 
made  a  merit  of  yieldin;;  to  his  entre.ilies,  and 
released  the  prisoners.  Juit  at  this  juncliire  a 
hor^i'inan  arri\'ed  from  the  torln'ss,  who,  in  pass- 
ing by  the  Vill'ii^eof  the  captive  caciciue,  had  louiul 
live  !-i|i;iniards  in  ihe  power  of  the  linliaiis.  Tha 
sight  of  his  horse  hail  put  the  nuillitude  to  lllglit, 
thiHifjh  upw.ird  of  four  hiiiulK  d  in  number.  He 
had  pur4il''d  the  lugitives,  wntindiiig  several  with 
his  lance,  and  had  brought  olf  his  counirymeit  in 
triumph. 

Convinced  by  this  circumstance  that  nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  hostiliiies  ot  these 
timid  people  as  long  as  his  orders  were-  nbeveil, 
and  contiding  in  the  distribution  he  had  made  of 
his  forces,  both  for  the  traiicpiillity  of  the  colony 
and  the  island,  Columbus  prepared  lo  depart  on  the 
prosecution  of  his  discoveries.  To  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  island  during  his  absence,  he  formed 
a  junta,  of  which  his  brother  Hon  Diego  was  presi. 
dent,  and  Father  lloyle,  I'edro  I'ernande/ Coronel, 
Alon/o  Sanchez  Caravajal,  and  Juan  de  Lu.\an, 
were  councillors.  He  left  his  two  largest  ships  in 
the  harbor,  being  of  too  great  a  size  and  draught 
of  water  to  explore  unknown  coasts  and  rivers, 
and  he  took  with  him  three  car.ivels,  the  Nifla  o' 
Santa  Clara,  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Cordera. 


BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTER  I. 


VOYAGE  TO  THE  EAST  END  OF  CUBA. 

The  expedition  of  Columbus,  which  we  are  now 
about  to  record,  m.iy  apjiear  of  minor  importance 
at  the  present  (lay,  leading  as  it  did  to  no  grand 
discovery,  and  merely  extending  along  the  coasts 
of  islands  with  which  the  reader  is  sufticiently 
familiar.  Some  may  feel  impatient  at  the  develo])- 
ment  of  opinions  and  conjectures  which  have  long 
since  been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  the  detail 
of  exploring  enterprises,  undertaken  in  eri-or,  and 
which  they  know  must  end  in  disappointment. 
Hut  to  feel  these  voyages  properly,  we  must,  in  a 
manner,  divest  ourselves  occasionally  of  the  infor- 
mation we  possess,  relative  to  .the  countries  visit- 
ed ;  we  must  transjmrt  ourselves  to  the  time,  and 
identify  ourselves  with  Columbus,  thus  fearlessly 
launching  into  seas,  whera  as  yet  a  civilized  sail 
had  never  been  unfurled.  We  must  accompany 
him,  step  by  step,  in  his  cautious  but  bold  ad- 
vances along  the  bays  and  channels  of  an  un- 


known coast,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which  might 
lurk  around  or  which  might  await  him  in  the  in- 
terminable region  of  mystery  that  still  kept  break- 
ing upon  his  view.  We  must,  as  it  were,  consult 
with  him  as  to  each  new  reach  of  shadowy  land, 
and  long  line  of  promonlorv,  that  we  see  faintly 
emerging  from  the  ocean  and  stretching  along  the 
distant  horizon.  We  must  watch  wiih  him  each 
light  canoe  that  comes  skimming  the  billows,  to 
g.ither  from  the  looks,  the  ornaments,  and  the  im- 
l)erfect  communications  of  its  wandering  crew, 
whether  those  unknown  lands  are  also  sav;ige  and 
uncultivated,  whether  they  are  islands  in  the 
ocean,  untrodden  as  yet  by  civilized  man,  or  tracts 
of  the  old  continent  of  Asia,  and  wild  frontiers  of 
its  pojiulousand  splendid  empires.  We  must  enter 
into  nis  very  thoughts  and  fancies,  find  out  the 
data  that  assisted  his  judgment,  and  the  hints  that 
excited  his  conjectures,  and  for  a  time  clothe  the 
regions  through  which  we  are  accompanying  him 
with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion.    In  this  way  we  may  delude  ourselves  into 
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participation  of  the  delight  of  exploring  unknown 
and  magnificent  l;uids,  where  new  wonders  and 
beauties  break  upon  us  at  every  step,  and  we  may 
ultimately  be  able,  as  it  were,  from  our  own  familiar 
acquaintance,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  cliaracter 
of  tins  extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  nature  of  his 
enterprises. 

The  plan  of  the  present  expedition  of  Columbus 
was  to  revisit  the  coast  of  Cuba  at  the  ]K)int  where 
lie  had  abandoned  it  on  his  tirst  voyage,  and 
thence  to  explore  it  on  the  southern  side.  As  has 
already  been  observed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  a 
continent,  and  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  and  if  so, 
by  following  its  shores  in  the  proposed  direction 
he  must  eventually  arrive  at  Cathay  and  those 
other  rich  and  commercial  though  semi-barbarous 
countries  describeil  by  Mandeville  and  Marco 
Polo.* 

He  set  sail  with  his  little  scpiadron  from  the 
harbor  of  Isabella  on  tln"  "•tih  of  April,  an<l  steer- 
ed to  the  westward.  .\tter  touching  ;it  Monte 
Christi,  he  anchored  on  the  same  day  at  the  disas- 
trous harbor  of  La  Navidad.  His  object  in  revis- 
iting this  mehincholy  scene  was  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  (iuac:!ii.igari,  who,  he  understood, 
had  returned  to  his  lormer  I'esidence.  He  could 
not  be  |)ersua(led  of  tiie  pertidy  ot  that  cacitjue,  so 
dee])  was  the  impression  made  ujion  his  iieart  bv 
past  kindness  ;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  a  frank 
explanation  would  remove  all  painful  doubts,  and 
restore  a  friendly  intercourse,  which  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
present  time  ol  scarcity  and  suttering.  (iuacana- 
gari,  liowever,  still  maintained  his  ecpiivocal  con- 
duct, absconding  at  the  sight  ol  the  ships  ;  and 
though  se\erMl  of  his  subjects  ,\ssuri'il  Columbus 
that  the  caciipie  would  soon  make  liim  a  visit,  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  delay  his  voyage  on 
such  an  uncertainty. 

I'lirsuing  his  course,  impeded  occasionrdly  by 
contrary  winds,  he  arrived  on  the  2nth  at  the  port 
of  St.  Nicholas,  v>hence  he  behekl  the  extreme 
iioint  of  Cuba,  >o  which  in  his  preceding  voy.ige 
he  hatl  given  tlie  name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  but 
which  was  called  by  the  n.itives  liayatiquiri,  and 
IS  now  known  as  I'oint  .Maysi.  Having  crosse<l 
the  channel,  which  is  about  eighteen  leagues 
wide,  he  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 
for  the  distance  of  twenty  le.igues,  when  he 
anchored  in  a  harbor,  to  w  hich,  from  its  si/e,  he 
gave  the  nameot  I'uerto  Crande,  at  present  called 
Ciuantaiinmo.  The  entrance  was  narrow  and 
v.inding,  though  deep  ;  the  harbor  expanded  with- 
in like  a  beautiful  Like,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wild 
and  mountainous  country,  covered  with  trees, 
some  of  them  m  blossom,  others  bearing  fruit. 
Not  far  from  the  shore  were  two  cottages  built  of 
reeds,  and  several  lires  bla/ing  in  various  jiarts  ot 
the  beach  gave  signs  n[  inhahitants.  Columbus 
landed,  therefore,  attended  by  seveial  men  well 
armetl,  ruid  by  the  young  Indian  interpreter  Diego 
Colon,  tlie  nati\e  of  the  island  ot  (iu;inahani  who 
had  been  baptized  in  S|)ain.  On  arriving  at  the 
cottages,  he  iound  them  deserted  ;  the  fires  also 
vvere  abandoned,  and  there  was  not  a  human  be- 
ing to  be  seen,  'fhe  Indians  had  all  lied  to  the 
woods  and  mountains.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the 
ships  had  spread  a  panic  th'-oughout  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  .ipp.iieiUly  interrupted  the  i)re|)arations 
for  a  rude  but  plentiful  baiupiet.  'I'here  were 
great  (luantities  ol  tish,  utias,  and  guanas  ;  some 
suspended  to  the  branches  ot  the  trees,  others 
roasting  on  wooden  spits  before  the  fires. 
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The  Spaniards,  accustomed  of  late  to  slendei 
fare,  fell  without  ceremony  on  this  bounteous 
feast,  thus  spread  for  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  wil- 
derness. They  abstained,  however,  from  the 
guanas,  which  they  still  regarded  with  disgust  as  a 
s|)ecies  of  serpent,  though  they  were  considered  so 
delicate  a  food  by  the  savages,  that,  according  to 
I'eter  Martyr,  it  was  no  more  lawful  for  the  coin- 
mon  people  to  eat  of  them,  than  of  peacocks  and 
|)heasants  in  Spain.* 

After  their  re|)ast,  as  the  S])aniards  were  roving 
about  the  vicinity,  they  beheld  about  seventy  of 
the  natives  collected  on  the  toj)  of  a  lofty  rock, 
and  looking  down  upon  them  with  great  awe  and 
amazement.  ( )n  attempting  to  approach  them 
they  instantly  disajipeared  among  the  woods  and 
clefts  of  the  mountain.  One,  however,  more  bold 
or  more  curiousj  than  the  rest,  lingered  on  the 
brow  of  the  precipice,  gazing  with  timid  wonder 
at  the  Spaniards,  partly  encouraged  by  their 
friendly  signs,  but  ready  in  an  instant  to  bound 
away  after  ids  companions. 

15y  order  ot  Cohnnbusthe  young  Lucayan  inter- 
])reler  advanced  and  accosted  him.  'I'he  expres- 
sions of  friendship,  inhisown  language,  sot)n  dis- 
pelled his  apprehensions.  He  came  to  meet  the 
interpreter,  and  being  informed  by  him  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  to  his  comrades.  In  a  little 
while  they  were  seen  descending  from  their  rocks, 
and  issuing  from  their  forests,  approaching  the 
strangers  with  great  gentleness  and  veneration. 
Through  the  means  ol  the  interpreter,  Columbus 
learnt  that  they  had  been  sent  to  the  coast  by  their 
caci(|ue,  to  procure  lish  tor  a  solemn  banquet, 
which  he  was  abcnit  to  give  to  a  neighbcu'ing 
chieftain,  and  that  they  roasted  the  tish  to  jirevent 
it  from  spoiling  in  the  transiiortalion.  'I'hey  seem- 
ed to  be  of  the  same  gentle  and  iiacilic  cliaracter 
with  the  nati\es  of  Ibiyti.  The  ravages  th.tt  had 
been  made  among  their  ]M()\isioiis  by  the  hungry 
Spani.irds  gave  them  no  concern,  for  they  observed 
that  one  night's  t'ishing  woidd  replace  all  the  loss. 
Columbus,  liowever,  in  his  usual  spirit  of  justice, 
ordered  that  ample  compensation  should  be  made 
them,  and,  shaking  haiuls,  they  parted  mutually 
well-i)leased.t 

Leaving  this  harbor  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  ad- 
miral continued  to  the  westward,  along  a  moun- 
tainous coast,  adoriieil  by  beautiful  rivers,  and  in- 
dented by  those  commodious  iiarbors  for  which 
this  island  is  so  rem.irkable.  As  he  advanced,  the 
country  grew  more  fertile  and  |)opulous.  The  n.i- 
tives crowded  to  the  shoies,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  ga/ing  with  astonishment  at  the  ships, 
which  glided  gently  along  at  no  gre.u  distance. 
They  held  u])  fruits  and  provisions,  inviting  the 
Si)aniar(ls  to  laiul  ;  others  came  off  in  canoes, 
bringing  cassawi  bread,  lish,  and  c.dabashes  of 
water,  not  for  sale,  but  as  offerings  to  the  stran- 
gers, whom,  as  usual,  they  considered  celestial  be- 
ings descendesl  from  the  skies.  Cokunbus distrib- 
uted the  customary  presents  among  them,  which 
were  received  with  transports  ot  joy  and  gratitude. 
.•\fter  continuing  some  distance  along  the  coast, 
he  came  to  another  gulf  or  deep  bay,  narrow  at 
the  entrance  and  expanding  witl!n,  surrounded 
by  a  rich  and  beautiful  country.  .  '1  here  were  lolty 
mountains  sweeping  up  from  the  sea,  but  the 
shores  were  enli\ened  by  numerous  villages,  and 
cultivated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  resemble  gar- 
dens and  orchards.     In  this  liarbor,  which  it  is 
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probable  was  the  same  at  present  c.illed  St.  Jago 
lie  Cuba,  Columbus  anchored  and  passed  a  night, 
overwhehiied,  as  usual,  with  the  simple  hospital- 
ity of  the  natives.* 

On  inquiring  of  the  people  of  this  coast  after 
gold,  they  unitormly  |)ointeil  to  tlie  south,  anil,  as 
far  as  they  could  i)e  understood,  intimated  that  it 
aiioundcd  in  a  great  island  which  lay  in  that  di- 
rection. The  admiral,  in  the  course  of  his  first 
voyage,  h:i(l  received  information  of  such  an 
island,  which  some  of  his  followers  had  thought 
might  be  Hal)e(|ue,  the  object  of  so  much  anxious 
search  and  chimerical  e.\i)ectalion.  Me  had  telt  a 
strong  inclinatiim  to  diverge  from  his  course  and 
go  in  ([uest  ol  it,  and  this  desire  increased  with 
every  new  report.  On  the  following  day,  there- 
tore  (the;  n\  ot  May),  alter  standing  westward  to  a 
high  cape,  he  turned  his  ])row  directly  south,  and 
abandoning  for  a  time  the  coast  of  Cuba,  steered 
off  into  the  broad  sea,  in  quest  of  this  reported 
island. 


CH.VPTER  II. 
DISCOVERY    OF  JAMAICA. 

['494] 

COT.lTMBUS  had  not  sailed  many  ler;jucs  before 
the  blue  summits  of  a  vast  and  lofty  island  at  a 
great  ilistance,  began  to  rise  like  clouds  above  the 
horizon.  It  was  two  days  and  nights,  however, 
before  he  reached  its  shores,  tilled  with  admira- 
tion, as  he  gradually  drew  near,  at  the  beauty  of 
its  mount.'iins,  the  majesty  of  its  forests,  the  fertil- 
ity ot  its  valleys,  and  the  great  nuniber  of  villages 
with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  ani- 
mated. 

On  apjiroaching  the  land,  at  least  seventy  ca- 
noes, tilled  with  savages  gayly  [)ainle(l  and  deco- 
rated with  feathers,  sallied  forth  more  than  a 
league  -from  the  shore.  They  advanced  in  war- 
like array,  uttering  loud  yells,  and  brandish- 
ing lances  of  pointed  wood.  The  mediation  of 
the  inierprcter,  and  a  few  presents  to  the  cri:w  of 
one  of  the  canoes,  which  ventured  ne.irer  than 
the  rest,  soothed  this  angry  armada,  and  the 
scpiadron  pursued  its  course  unmolested.  Colum- 
l)us  anchored  in  a  harbor  r.bout  the  centre  ot  the 
island,  to  which,  from  the  great  beauty  ot  tin- sur- 
rounding country,  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Gloria. + 

On  the  following  morning  he  weighed  anchor 
at  d.iybreak,  and  coasted  westward  in  search  of  a 
sheltered  harbor,  where  his  ship  coidd  be  careen- 
ed and  calked,  as  it  leaked  considerably.  After 
proceeding  a  few  leagues,  he  found  one  apparent- 
ly suitable  for  the  i)ur|)ose.  On  sending  a  boat  to 
sound  the  entrance,  two  large  canoes,  Idled  with 
Indians,  issued  forth,  hurling  their  l.inces,  but 
from  such  distance  as  to  fall  short  ot  the  .Sjian- 
iards.  Wishing  to  avoid  any  act  of  hostility  that 
might  preve  It  future  intercourse,  Columbus 
ordered  the  boat  to  return  on  board,  and  finding 
there  was  sulticient  depth  of  water  for  his  ship, 
entered  and  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Immeiliately 
the  whole  beach  was  covered  with  Indians  ])ainted 
with  a  variety  of  colors,  but  chielly  black,  sonte 
partly  clotheil  with  jialm-leaves,  and  all  wearing 
tufts  and  coronets  of  feathe-s.  Unlike  the  hospi- 
table islanders  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  they  appeared 
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to  partake  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  Caribs, 
hurling  their  javelins  at  the  shijis,  and  making 
the  shores  resound  with  their  yells  and  war- 
whoops. 

The  admiral  reflected  that  fur'her  forbearance 
might  be  mistaken  for  coward'ce.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  careen  his  ship,  and  to  send  men  on  shore 
for  a  supply  of  water,  but  jneviously  it  was  advis- 
able to  strike  an  awe  into  the  s.ivages,  that  might 
prevent  any  molestation  from  them.  As  the  cara- 
vels could  not  approach  sullicienlly  near  to  the 
beach  where  the  Indians  were  collected,  he  dis- 
|)atched  the  boats  well  manned  and  armed. 
These,  rowing  close  to  the  shore,  let  lly  a  volley 
of  arrows  from  their  cross-bows,  by  which  several 
Indians  were  woundeil,  and  the  rest  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  Spaniards  then  sjjraiig  on  shore, 
and  put  the  whole  multitude  to  liiglit  ;  giving 
another  discharge  with  their  cross-bows,  and  lel- 
tinjr  loose  upon  them  a  dog,  who  pursued  them 
with  sanguinary  fury."'  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  dogs  against  the  natives,  which  were 
afterward  employed  with  such  cruel  eilVct  by  the 
Spaniards  in  their  Indian  wars.  Columluis  now 
landed  aijd  took  formal  jjossession  of  the  island, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santiago  ;  but  it 
has  retained  its  original  Indian  n.-.nie  ol  J;,maica. 
The  harbor,  from  its  commodiousness,  he  called 
Puerto  Hueno  ;  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
and  a  river  entered  tlie  sea  in  its  vicinity .t 

During  the  rest  ot  the  day  the  neigldiorhood  re- 
mained silent  and  deserted.  C)n  the  tollowing 
morning,  however,  before  sunrise,  six  Indians 
were  seen  on  the  shore,  making  signs  of  amity. 
They  ])i"oved  to  be  envoys  sent  by  the  r;icii|ues 
with  proffers  of  jieace  ;ind  friendshij).  Tluse  were 
cordially  returned  by  the  admiral  ;  jHesents  of 
trinktrts  were  sent  to  the  chieftains  ;  and  in  a  little 
while  the  harbor  again  swarmed  with  the  naked 
and  i^ainted  midtitude,  bringing  abund.ince  of 
jjrovisions,  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in  qual- 
ity, to  those  of  the  other  islands. 

During  three  days  thai  the  ships  remained  in 
this  harl)or, -the  most  amicable  intercourse  was 
kept  up  with  the  n.itives.  They  apjieared  to  be 
more  ingenious,  as  well  as  more  warlike,  than 
their  neighbors  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  'i'luir  canoes 
v.ere  better  constructed,  being  ornamented  with 
carving  and  painting  at  the  bow  and  stern.  Many 
were  of  great  size,  though  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
singletrees,  often  from  a  spcciesof  the  mahogany. 
Cohnnbus  measured  one,  which  was  ninety-six 
feet  long,  and  eight  broad,!'  hollowed  out  ot  one 
of  those  magnilicent  trees  which  rise  like  verdant 
towers  amidst  the  rich  loresls  of  the  tropics. 
I'.very  caciipie  prided  him-.elf  on  possessing  a 
large  canoe  of  tlie  kind,  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
ganl  as  his  ship  of  state.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
the  apparently  innate  difference  between  these 
isl.ind  tribes.  The  natives  of  Porti)  Rico,  though 
surrounded  by  adjacent  islands,  and  subject  to  fre- 
(pient  incursions  of  the  Carilis,  were  ot  a  pacific 
character,  and  iiossessed  very  few  canoes  ;  while 
Jamaica,  separated  by  ilistance  from  intercourse 
with  other  islands,  protected  in  the  same  wav 
from  the  dangers  of  invasion,  and  embosomed,  as 
it  were,  in  a  peaceful  Mediterranean  Se.i.  was  in- 
h.ibited  by  a  warlike  race,  and  surpassed  all  the 
other  islands  in  its  maritime  armaments. 

His  ship  being  rejjaired,  and  ,1  supply  of  water 
taken   in,    Columbus   made   sail,    anil   continuc.i 

*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap,  125. 

{Hist,  del  Almirantc,  ubi  sup. 
Cura  dc  los  Palacios,  cap.  12.). 
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along  the  coast  to  the  westward,  so  close  to  the 
shore  that  the  little  squadron  was  continually 
surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  who 
came  off  from  every  bay,  and  river,  and  headland, 
no  longer  manifesling  hostility,  but  anxious  to  ex- 
change anything  they  possessed  for  Eurojiean  tri- 
fles. After  proceeding  about  twenty-four  leagues, 
they  apjiroached  tiie  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  where  the  coast  bending  to  the  south,  the 
wind  became  unfavorable  for  their  further  prog- 
ress along  the  shore.  15eing  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  finding  gold  in  Jamaica,  and  the  breeze 
being  fair  for  Cuba,  Columbus  determined  to  re- 
turn thitlier,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  he  had  ex- 
plored its  coast  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  deter- 
mine the  ((uestion  whether  it  were  terra  firma  or 
an  island.*  To  the  last  place  at  which  he  toucheil 
in  Jamaica,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  liuen- 
tiemijo  (or  f-'air  Weather),  on  account  of  the  jiro- 
pitious  wind  which  blew  for  Cuba.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  sail,  a  young  Indian  came  off  to  the 
ship,  and  begged  the  .Spaniarils  would  take  him  to 
their  country.  He  was  followed  by  his  relatives 
and  friends,  who  endeavored  bv  the  most  affect- 
ing su])i)lications  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. l"or  some  time  he  was  distracteil  between 
concern  for  the  distress  of  his  family,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  the  home  of  these  wonderful  stran- 
gers. Curiosity,  and  tlie  youthful  propensity  to 
rove,  prevailed  ;  he  toie  himself  from  the  embraces 
of  his  friends,  anil,  that  he  might  not  behold  the 
tears  of  his  sisters,  hid  himself  in  a  secret  jiart  of 
the  ship.  Touched  by  this  scene  of  natural  affec- 
tion, and  pleased  with  the  enterprising  and  con- 
tiding  spirit  (it  the  youth,  Columbus  gave  orders 
that  he  shoidd  be  treated  with  esi)ecial  kindness. f 
ft  would  have  been  t+Ueresting  to  have  known 
something  more  of  the  fortunes  of  this  curious 
savage,  and  of  the  imj)ressions  made  upon  so  live- 
ly a  mind  by  a  fust  sight  ot  th.e  wonders  of  civili- 
zation—  whether  the  land  of  the  white  men 
equalled  his  hopes  ;  whether,  as  is  usual  with 
savages,  he  ])ined  amid  the  s])lendors  of  cities  for 
his  native  forests,  and  whether  he  ever  returned 
to  the  arms  of  his  family.  The  early  .Spanish  his- 
torians seem  never  to  have  interested  themselves 
in  the  feelings  or  fortunes  of  these  tirst  visitors 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  World.  No  further  men- 
lion  is  made  of  this  youthful  adventurer. 


CHAPTER   III. 

RETURX      TO      CUr.A— NAVIGATION      AMONO     THE 
I.SI.ANDS   CAI.I.KD   THE    QUEEN'S    GARUE.NS. 


['494.] 


Setting  sail  from  the  Gulf  of  Buenticmpo,  the 
squadron  once  more  steeled  lor  the  islanrl  of 
Cul)a,  and  fm  the  loth  ot  May  arrived  at  a  great 
cai'je,  to  which  Cohinibus  gave  the  name  of  Cabo 
de  la  Cruz,  which  it  still  retains.  Here,  landing 
at  a  large  village,  he  was  well  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects,  who  had 
i')ng  sinci!  luard  of  him  and  his  ships.  In  fact, 
<..'o!uml)us  fomid,  horn  the  report  of  tliis  chieftain, 
that  the  numerous  Indians  who  had  visited  his 
•^hips  during  his  cruise  along  the  northern  coast 
',n  his  tirst  voyag(?,  had  sjiread  the  st(jry  far  and 
near  of  these  wonderfid  visitors  who  hail  descend- 
ed from  the  sky,  and  had  filled  the  whole  island 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  54. 


t  Ibid. 


with  rumors  and  astonishment.*  The  admiral  en. 
deavored  to  ascertain  from  this  cacique  and  his 
people,  whether  Cuba  was  an  island  or  a  conti- 
nent. They  all  replied  that  it  was  an  island,  but 
of  infinite  extent ;  for  they  declared  that  no  one 
had  ever  seen  the  end  of  it.  This  reply,  while  it 
manifested  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tinent, left  the  question  still  in  doubt  and  obscuri- 
ty. The  Indian  name  of  this  pro\inceof  Cuba 
was  Macaca. 

Resuming  his  course  to  the  west  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  Columbus  came  to  where  the  coast  sud- 
denly swept  away  to  the  north-east  for  many 
leagues,  and  then  curved  around  again  to  the 
west,  forming  an  immense  bay,  or  rather  gulf. 
Here  he  was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  accotn- 
|)anied  by  awful  thunder  and  lightnitig,  which  in 
these  latitudes  seem  to  rend  tiie  \ery  heavens. 
Fortunately  the  storm  was  not  of  long  duration, 
or  his  situation  would  have  been  perilous  in  the 
extreme  ;  (or  he  found  the  navigation  rendered 
tlifficult  by  numerous  f  kc^s  and  sand-banks. 
These  increased  as  he  advanced,  until  the  mari- 
ner stationed  at  the  masthead  beheld  the  sea,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  completely  studded 
with  small  islands  ;  some  were  low,  naked,  and 
sandy,  others  covered  with  verdure,  and  others 
tufted  with  lofty  and  beautiful  forests.  They  were 
of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  fviur  leagues,  and 
were  generally  the  more  fertile  and  elevated,  the 
nearer  they  were  to  Cuba.  Finding  them  to  in- 
crease in  number,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
give  names  to  each,  the  admiral  ga\e  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  islands,  which  in  a  manner  enamelled 
the  face  of  the  ocean  with  variegated  verdure,  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens.  He  thought  at 
first  of  leaving,  this  archipelago  on  his  right,  and 
standing  farther  out  to  sea  ;  but  he  called  to  mind 
that  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Marco  I'olo  had 
mentioned  that  the  coast  of  Asia  was  fringed  with 
islands  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand.  He 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  among  that  cluster, 
and  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  ot  the  main-land, 
by  following  which,  if  it  were  really  Asia,  he 
must  soon  arrive  at  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Khan. 

F.ntering  among  these  islands,  therefore,  Co- 
lumbus soon  became  entangled  in  the  most  ner- 
plexeil  navigation,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to 
continual  perils  and  difficulties  from  sanil-banks, 
counter  currents,  and  sunken  rocks.  The  ships 
were  compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  grope  their  way, 
with  men  stationed  at  the  masthead,  and  the  lead 
continually  going.  .Sometimes  they  were  obliged 
to  shift  their  course,  within  the  hour,  to  all  |ioints 
of  the  conijiass  ;  sometimes  they  were  straitened  in 
a  narrow  channel,  where  it  was  necessary  to  lower 
all  sail,  and  tow  the  vessels  out,  lest  they  should 
rim  aground  ;  notwithstanding  all  which  precau- 
tions they  frequently  touched  upon  sand-banks, 
and  were  extricated  with  great  ililliculty.  The 
variableness  of  the  weather  added  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  navigation;  though  after  a  little 
while  it  began  to  assume  some  method  in  its  very 
caprices.  In  the  morning  the  wind  rose  in  the 
east  with  the  sun,  and  luilowing  his  course  through 
the  day,  died  away  at  sunsit  in  tlie  west.  Heavy 
clouds  gathered  with  the  ai)i)io.ich  of  evening, 
sendiig  forth  sheets  of  lightning,  and  distant  peala 
of  thunder,  and  menacing  a  furious  tempest  ;  bul 
as  the   moon   rose,  the   whole   mass  broke  away, 

*  Ciira  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  126. 
t  Keys,  from  Cayos,  rocks  wliich  occasionally  form 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  America. 
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part  melting  in  a  shower,  and  part  dispersing  by 
a  breeze  which  sprang  up  from  the  land. 

There  was  much  m  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  to  favor  the  idea  of  Columbus, 
that  he  was  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago.  As  the 
ships  glided  along  the  smooth  and  glassy  canals 
which  separated  these  verdant  islands,  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  vegetation,  the  soft  odors  wafted 
from  flowers,  and  blossoms,  and  aromatic  shrubs, 
and  the  splendid  plumage  of  the  scarlet  cranes,  or 
rather  llamingoes,  which  abounded  in  the  mead- 
ows, and  of  other  tropical  birds  which  fluttered 
among  the  groves,  resembled  what  is  described  of 
Oriental  climes.  These  islands  were  generally 
uninhabited.  They  found  a  considerable  village, 
however,  on  one  of  the  largest,  where  they  landed 
on  the  22d  of  May.  The  houses  were  abandoned 
by  their  inhabitants,  who  appeared  to  depend 
principally  on  the  sea  for  their  subsistence.  Large 
quantities  of  tlsh  were  found  in  their  dwellings, 
and  the  adjacent  shore  was  covered  with  the  shells 
of  tortoises.  There  were  also  domesticated  jiar- 
rots,  and  scarlet  cranes,  and  a  number  ot  dumb 
dogs,  which  it  was  aflerwaril  found  they  fattened 
as  an  article  of  food.  To  this  island  the  admiral 
gave  the  name  ot  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  course  of  his  voyage  among  these  islands, 
Columbus  beheld  one  day  a  number  ot  the  natives 
in  a  canoe  on  the  still  surface  of  one  of  the  chan- 
nels, occupied  in  fishing,  and  w.is  struck  with 
the  singular  me.ms  they  employed.  They  liad  a 
small  hsh,  the  Hat  head  of  which  was  furnished 
with  numerous  suckers,  by  which  it  attached  itself 
so  firmly  to  any  object,  as  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
rather  than  abandon  its  hold.  Tying  a  line  of 
great  length  to  the  tail  of  this  fish,  the  Indians 
permittetl  it  to  swim  at  large  ;  it  generally  kept 
near  the  surface  ot  the  water  until  it  i)erceived  its 
prey,  when,  darling  down  swiftly,  it  attached  itself 
ny  the  suckers  to  the  throat  of  a  tlsh  or  to  the 
under  shell  of  a  tortoise,  nor  did  it  ridinquish  its 
prey  until  both  were  drawn  up  by  the  tisherman 
anci  taken  out  of  the  water.  In  this  way  the  Span- 
iards witnessed  the  taking  of  a  tortoise  of  im- 
mense si/e,  and  Fernando  Columbus  alt'irms  that 
he  himself  saw  a  shark  caught  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  co.ist  of  X'eragua.  The  fact  has  been 
corroborated  by  the  accounts  ot  various  naviga- 
tors ;  and  the  same  mode  of  lishing  is  said  to  be 
employed  on  the  eastern  coast  ot  Africa,  at  Mo- 
zaml)i(|Ue,  and  at  Madagascar.  "  Thus,"  it  has 
been  observed,  "  savage  people,  who  prob.dily 
have  never  held  communication  with  each  other, 
offer  the  niosl  striking  analogies  in  their  modes  (.f 
exercising  empire  over  animals."  *  These  llsher- 
men  came  on  board  ot  the  ships  in  a  fearless  man- 
ner. They  furnished  the  Spaniards  with  a  supply 
of  lish,  and  would  cheerfully  have  given  thein 
everything  they  ])ossessed.  To  the  admiral's  in- 
quiries concerning  those  parts,  they  said  that  the 
sea  was  full  of  islands  to  the  south  and  to  the 
west,  but  as  to  Cuh.i,  it  coiuinued  running  to  the 
westward  without  any  terminatioii. 

Having ixlricaied  himselt  from  this  archipelago, 
Cohunhus  steered  lor  a  mountainous  part  ot  the 
island  ot  C'uh.i  about  fourteen  leagues  distant, 
where  he  landed  at  a  large  village  on  the  3d  of 
June.  llei-e  \w  was  recei\ed  with  that  kindness 
and  amity  which  disiingidsheil  the  inli.U)itants  of 
Cuba,  whom  he  extolled  ;d)oveall  the  other  island- 
ers for  their  mild  and  p.icilic  character.  Their 
very   animals,  he   said,    were    tamer,    as   well  as 


larger  and  better,  than  those  of  the  other  islands. 
Among  the  various  articles  of  food  which  the  na« 
fives  brought  with  joyful  alacrity  from  all  parts, 
were  stock-doves  of  uncommon  size  and  flavor; 
pei-ceiving  something  peculiar  in  their  taste,  Co- 
lumbus ordered  the  crops  of  several  newly  killed 
to  be  opened,  in  which  were  found  sweet  sjiices. 

While  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  jirocuring 
water  and  provisions,  Columbus  sought  to  gather 
information  from  the  venerable  cacique,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  old  men  of  the  village.  They  told  hini 
that  the  name  of  their  province  was  Ornofay  ;  that 
farther  to  the  westward  the  sea  was  again  covered 
with  innumerable  islands,  and  had  but  little  depth. 
As  to  Cuba,  none  of  them  U.:d  ever  heard  that  it 
had  an  end  to  the  westward  ;  forty  moons  would 
not  suffice  to  reach  to  its  extremity  ;  in  fact,  they 
considered  il  interminable.  They  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  admiral  would  receive  more  ami)le 
information  from  the  inhabitants  of  Mangon,  an 
adjacent  province,  which  lay  toward  the  west. 
The  cjuick  apjirehension  ot  Columbus  was  struck 
with  the  sounil  of  this  name  ;  it  resembled  that  of 
Mangi,  the  richest  ])rovince  ot  the  Grand  Khan, 
bordering  on  the  ocean.  He  made  further  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  region  of  Mangon,  and  under- 
stood the  Indians  to  say  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
peo])le  who  had  tails  like  animals,  and  wore  gar- 
ments to  conceal  them.  He  recollected  that  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  in  his  account  of  the  remote 
iiarts  of  the  East,  had  recorded  a  story  ot  the  same 
kind  as  current  among  certain  naked  tribes  of 
Asia,  and  told  by  them  in  riiliculeot  the  garments 
of  their  civilized  neighbors,  which  they  could  only 
conceive  useful  as  concealing  some  bodily  detect.* 
He  became,  therefore,  more  contklent  than  ever 
that,  by  keeping  along  the  coast  to  the  westward, 
he  should  eventually  arrive  at  the  civilized  realms 
of  Asia.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
flnding  this  region  of  Mangon  to  be  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Mangi,  and  its  people  with  tails  and  gar- 
ments, the  lung-robed  inhabitants  ot  the  empire  of 
Tartary, 


*  Humboldt,   Essai    Politique  sur  I' He   de  Cuba, 
torn.  i.  p.  364. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CO.\STING   OF  THE  SOUTHERN  SIDE   OF  CUBA. 
['494-] 

Animated  by  one  of  the  pleasing  illusions  of 
his  ardent  imagination,  Columbus  jiursued  his 
voyage,  with  a  jirosperous  l)reeze,  along  the  suji- 
])osea  continent  of  Asia.  He  was  now  opposite 
that  part  of  the  southern  side  ot  Cuba,  where,  tor 
nearly  ihirty-hve  leagues,  the  navigation  is  unem- 
barrassed by  banks  and  islands.  To  his  left  was 
the  broad  and  open  sea,  the  dark  blue  color  of 
which  gave  token  of  ample  depth  ;  to  his  right 
extended  the  richly-wooded  province  of  t)rnotay 
gradually  sweejjing  up  into  a  range  of  interior 
mountains  ;  the  verdant  coast  w.itered  by  innu- 
merable streams,  and  studded  with  Indian  vil- 
lages. The  appearance  of  the  ships  spread  won- 
der  and  joy  along  the  sea-coast.  The  natives 
hailed  with  acclamations  the  arrival  of  these  won- 
derful beings  whose  fame  had  circulated  more  or 
less  tliroughout  the  island,  and  who  brought  with 
them  the  blessings  of  heaven.  They  came  off 
swimiiiin<;,  or  in  their  canoes,  to  offer  the  fruits 
and  produ';tions  of  the  land,  and  regarded  tlic 
white  men  almost  with  adoration.    After  the  usua' 
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*  Cura  dc  los  PiJacios.  cap.  127. 
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eveninjj  shower,  when  the  breeze  blew  from  the 
shore  and  l)roiight  off  the  sweetness  of  the  land, 
it  bore  with  it  also  tiie  distant  songs  of  the  natives 
and  the  sound  of  their  rude  music,  as  they  were 
probably  celebratinj>,  with  their  national  chants 
and  (hinces,  the  arrival  of  the  white  men.  So  de- 
liffhtlul  were  these  spicy  odors  and  cheerful  sounds 
to  Columbus,  who  was  at  present  open  to  all  pleas- 
urable intluences.  that  he  declared  the  night 
passed  away  as  a  single  hour.* 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  striking 
contrasts  which  are  sometimes  presented  by  the 
lapse  o(  time.  The  co.ist  here  described,  so  popu- 
lous and  animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the 
discoverers,  is  the  same  that  extends  westward  of 
tho  city  ot  Trinidad,  along  the  Gulf  of  Xagua. 
All  is  now  silent  and  deserted  ;  civilization,  which 
has  covered  some  parts  ot  Cuba  with  glittering 
citi?s,  has  rendered  this  a  solitude.  The  whole 
raci;  of  Indians  has  long  since  i)assed  away,  pining 
and  perishing  beneath  the  domination  of  the  stran- 
gers whom  they  welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their 
shoies.  ISefore  me  lies  the  account  ot  a  night  re- 
cenily  passed  on  this  very  coast,  by  a  celebrated 
traveler;  hut  with  what  different  feelings  from 
thoic  ot  Columbus!  "I  passed,"  says  he,  "a 
grei.t  i)art  of  the  night  upon  the  deck.  'What  de- 
sert:Ml  coasts  !  not  a  light  to  announce  the  cabin 
of  ;*  lishcrman.  From  liatabano  to  Triniilad,  a 
distance  ot  titty  leagues,  there  does  not  exist  a  vil- 
lage. Vet  in  the  time  of  Colimibus  this  land  was 
inhabited  even  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  When 
pits  are  digged  in  the  soil,  or  the  torrents  jilough 
open  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  often  found 
hatchets  ot  stone  and  vessels  ot  copper,  relics  ot 
the  ancient  inhabitants  ot  the  island."  t 

For  the  greater  part  ot  two  days  the  ships  swept 
along  this  open  p.irt  of  the  coast,  traversing  the 
wide  (Hilf  of  Xagua.  At  length  they  came  to 
where  tin;  se.i  became  suddenly  as  white  as  milk, 
and  pcr'c'  tly  turbid,  as  though  tlour  had  been 
mingled  with  it.  This  is  caused  by  line  sand,  or 
calcareous  ])articles,  raised  from  the  bottom  at 
certain  depths  by  the  agitation  ot  the  wav(;s  anrl 
curntnts.  It  sjiread  great  alarm  through  the 
ships,  which  was  heightened  by  their  soon  tinding 
themselves  surrounded  bv  banks  ;ind  keys,  and  in 
Bhallow  writer.  The  t.irther  they  proceeded,  the 
more  perilous  became  their  situ;ilion.  They  were 
in  a  narrow  chr.nnel,  where  they  had  no  room  to 
turn,  and  to  beat  out  ;  where  there  was  no  hold 
for  their  anchors,  and  where  they  were  violently 
tossed  .about  by  the  winds,  and  in  danger  ot  being 
stranded.  At  length  they  cime  to  a  small  island, 
where  they  found  tolerable  anchorage.  Here  they 
reuKiiiied  for  the  night  in  great  anxiety  ;  many 
were  for  ;il):indoningall  further  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise,  thinking  that  they  might  esteem  them- 
selves loilunate  should  they  lie  able  to  return  trom 
whence  they  came.  Columbus,  however,  could 
not  consent  to  relincpiish  his  voy.ige,  now  that  he 
thought  himself  in  the  route  for  a  brilliant  dis- 
covery. 'I'he  next  morning  he  flispatched  the 
smallest  cnravel  to  explore  this  new  labyrinth  of 
islands,  and  to  penetr.ate  to  the  main-land  in  (juest 
li  fresh  water,  of  which  the  ships  were  in  great 
aeed.  The  caravel  returned  with  a  report  that 
■he  c.'inals  and  keys  ol  this  group  were  as  numer- 
ous and  intricate  as  those  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
f^ueen  ;  that  the  m.iin-land  was  bordered  by  deep 
marshes  and  a  muddy  coast,  where  the  mangrove 
irees  grew  within  the  water,  and  so  close  together 


*  Cur.-i  de  los  Palaclos. 

\  ^iumcolut.  Ebsai  Fol.  stir  Cuba,  torn,  ii.  p  35. 


that  they  formed,  as  it  were,  an  impenetrable  wall  • 
tbat  within,  the  land  appeared  fertile  and  nioun- 
tainous  ;  and  columns  ot  smoke,  rising  from  vari- 
ous parts,  gave  signs  of  numerous  inhabitants.* 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  caravel,  Columbus  now 
ventured  to  penetrate  this  little  archipelago ; 
working  his  way  with  great  ciution,  toil,  and 
l)eril,  among  the  harrow  channels  w  hich  separated 
the  sand-banks  and  islands,  and  frctiueiilly  getting; 
aground.  At  length  he  reached  a  low  jioint  oi 
Cuba,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ot  I'oiiU  .Ser.i- 
fin  ;  within  which  the  coast  swe|)t  off  to  tho  e.ist, 
forming  so  deep  a  bay  that  he  could  not  see  the 
land  at  the  bottom.  To  the  north,  however,  there 
were  mountains  afar  off,  and  the  intermediate 
space  was  cle.'ir  and  open  ;  the  isl.inds  in  sight 
lying  to  the  south  .and  west  ;  a  description  which 
agrees  with  that  ot  the  great  15ay  ot  Halabano. 
CoKimbus  now  steered  for  these  motinlains,  with 
a  fair  w  ind  and  three  l.ilhoms  of  water  ;md  on  the 
following  day  ancliored  on  the  coast  near  a  beauti- 
ful grove  of  palm-trees. 

llere  a  party  was  sent  on  shore  for  wood  and 
water  ;  and  they  found  two  living  springs  in  the 
midst  of  the  grove.  \\  hilelhey  were  cini'/loyed  in 
cutting  wood  and  filling  their  water-casks,  an 
archer  strayed  into  the  lorest  w  ith  his  cross-bow 
in  search  ot  game,  but  soon  returned,  llying  with 
great  terror,  and  calling  loudly  upon  his  comp.in- 
ions  for  aid.  He  declared  that  he  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  he  suddenly  cs])ied,  through  an 
opening  glade,  a  man  in  a  long  white  dress,  so  like  a 
friar  of  the  orderof  St.  Mary  of  ,Mercy,  that  at  tlrst 
sight  he  took  him  for  the  chaplain  of  the  admiral. 
Two  others  folk)wcd  in  white  tunics  reaching  to 
their  knees,  and  the  three  were  of  as  fair  com- 
plexions .IS  lAirojieans.  liehind  these  ap|Hared 
many  more,  to  the  number  ot  thirt)',  armed  with 
clubs  and  lances.  They  m.ide  no  signs  of  hostility, 
but  remained  (piiet,  the  man  in  the  long  white 
dress  alone  advancing  to  accost  him  ;  but  he  was 
so  ala'-med  at  their  nuiriber  that  he  had  lied  in- 
stantly to  seek  the  aid  of  his  comp.mions.  The 
l.itter,  howe\er,  were  so  daunted  b\  the  reported 
number  ot  armed  natives,  that  they  luid  not  cour- 
age to  seek  them  nor  to  wait  their  coming,  but 
hurried  with  all  speed  to  tlic  ships. 

When  Columbus  heard  this  story  he  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  for  he  concluded  that  tlvse  must  be  the 
clothe.'l  inh.ibit.mts  of  .Mangon,  (•!  whom  he  h.id 
recently  heard,  and  that  he  h.id.  ;it  length  arrived 
at  the  confines  of  a  civilized  ccnintrv.  it  not  w  ithin 
the  very  borders  ot  tho  rich  jirovince  ol  Mangi. 
On  the  following  day  he  dispatched  a  pirly  of 
armed  men  if.  ijuest  of  these  p<.-ople  cl.id  in  white, 
with  (uders  to  penetrate,  it  necessary,  forty  miles 
into  the  interior,  until  tliey  met  witli  some  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  tor  he  thought  the  populous  and  cul- 
tivated parts  might  be  distant  from  the'  sea,  and 
th.it  there  might  be  towns  and  cities  beyond  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  the  coast.  The  party 
]i(Mietrated  through  a  belt  ol  thi(  k  forests  w  Inch 
girdled  the  shore,  and  then  entcrcil  upon  a  great 
nlain  or  savann.i,  covered  with  rark  grass  and 
nerb.ige  as  tall  as  rijie  corn,  and  di.stiiute  of  any 
roar!  or  footpath.  Here  they  were:  so  entangled 
and  fettered,  as  it  v.'ere,  by  matted  grass  and 
cree|)ing  vegetation,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
dillicultv  they  could  penetrate  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  when  they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
return  weary  and  exhausted  to  the  ships. 

Another  party  was  sent  on  the  succeeding  day 
to  penetrate  in  a  different  direction.     They  had 


*  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap,  128. 
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not  proceeded  far  from  the  co.ist,  when  they  be- 
heiil  the  foot-prints  of  some  large  animal  with 
claws,  which  some  supposed  the  tracks  of  a  lion, 
others  of  a  griffon,*  but  which  were  probably 
made  by  the  alligators  which  abound  in  that 
vicinity.  Dismayed  at  the  sight,  they  hastened 
back  toward  the  sea-sitle.  In  their  way  they 
passed  through  a  forest,  with  lawns  and  meadows 
opening  in  various  parts  of  it,  in  which  were 
(locks  of  cranes,  twice  the  size  of  those  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  sent  forth  those  aro- 
matic odors  which  were  continually  deceiving 
them  with  the  hope  of  finding  Oriental  spices. 
They  saw  also  abundance  of  grape-vines,  that 
beautiful  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the  New 
World.  Many  of  these  crept  to  the  summits  of 
the  highest  trees,  overwhelming  them  with  foli- 
age, twisting  themselves  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  bearing  ponderous  clusters  of  juicy  grapes. 
The  party  returned  to  the  ships  equally  unsuccess- 
ful with  their  predecessors,  and  pronounced  the 
country  wild  and  impenetrable,  though  exceeding- 
ly fertile.  As  a  proof  of  its  abundance,  thev 
brought  great  clusters  of  the  wild  grapes,  whicfi 
Columbus  afterward  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns, 
together  with  a  specimen  of  the  water  of  the  White 
Sea  through  which  he  had  passed. 

As  no  tribe  of  Indians  was  ever  discovered  in 
Cuba  wearing  clothing,  it  is  probable  that  the 
story  of  the  men  in  white  originated  in  some  error 
of  the  archer,  who,  full  of  the  idea  of  the  myste- 
rious inhabitants  of  Mangon,  may  have  been 
startled  in  the  course  of  his  lonely  wandering  in 
the  forest,  by  one  of  those  Hocks  of  cranes  which 
it  seems  abounded  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
birds,  like  the  tiamingoes,  feed  in  company,  with 
one  stationed  at  a  distance  as  sentinel.  When 
seen  through  the  openings  of  the  woodlands, 
standing  in  rows  along  a  smooth  savanna,  or  in  a 
glassy  pool  ol  w.iter,  their  height  and  erectness 
give  them,  at  the  first  glance,  the  semblance!  of 
human  ligures.  Whether  the  story  originated  in 
error  or  in  falsehiiod,  it  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  who  was  predisposed  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  believe  everything  that  favored 
the  illusion  of  his  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  civil- 
ized country. 

After  he  had  explored  the  deep  bay  to  the  east, 
and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
he  continued  westward,  and  jiroceeding  about  nine 
leagues  came  to  an  inhabited  shore,  where  he  had 
communications  with  several  of  the  natives. 
They  were  naked  as  usual  ;  but  that  he  attributed 
to  their  being  mere  fishermen  inhabiting  a  savage 
coast  ;  he  presumed  the  civilized  regions  to  lie  in 
the  interior.  As  his  Lucayan  interpreter  did  not 
understand  the  l.mguage,  or  rather  dialect,  of  this 
])art  of  Cuba,  all  the  information  which  he  could 
obtain  from  the  natives  was  necessarily  received 
through  the  erroneous  medium  of  signs  and  ges- 
ticulations. Deludi'd  by  his  own  favorite  hypothe- 
sis, he  understood  from  them  that,  among  certain 
mountains  which  he  saw  far  off  to  the  west,  there 
was  a  powerful  king,  who  reigned  in  great  state 


*  Cardinal  Picrro  de  Ali.'xcn,  ii  favorite  author  with 
Columbus,  speaks  repeatedly,  in  his  ImaRo  Mundi, 
of  the  existence  of  Kr'ffons  in  India  ;  and  Glanville, 
whose  work,  I)e  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  was  familiar 
to  Columbus,  descrilies  them  as  havini;  the  body  and 
claws  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eajfle, 
and  as  infesting  the  mountains  which  abounded  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  so  as  to  render  the  access 
to  them  extremely  perilous.— Z?tf  Propr'utat,  Kcnun, 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  150. 


over  many  populous  provinces  ;  that  he  wore  ci 
white  garment  which  swept  the  ground  ;  that  he 
was  called  a  saint  ;*  that  he  never  spoke,  but  com- 
municated his  orders  to  his  subjects  by  signs, 
which  were  implicitly  obeyed. f    In  all  this  we  see 


the  busy  imagination  of  the  admiral  interpreting 

lived 
ideas.     Las  Casas  assures  us  that  tl  ,  re  was  no 


everything   into    unison    with    his    preconcei 


cacicjue  ever  known  in  the  island  who  wore  gar- 
ments, or  answered  in  other  respects  to  this  de- 
scription. This  king,  with  a  saintly  title,  was  prob- 
ably nothing  more  than  a  reflected  image  haunting 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  of  that  mysterious  |)oten- 
tate,  Prester  John,  who  had  long  figured  in  the 
narrations  of  all  eastern  travellers,  sometimes  as 
a  monarch,  sometimes  as  a  priest,  the  situation  ot 
whose  empire  and  court  was  always  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  contradiction,  and  had  recently  become 
again  an  object  of  curious  incjuiry. 

The  information  derived  from  these  jieople  con- 
cerning the  coast  to  the  westward  was  entirely  va- 
gue. They  said  that  it  continued  for  at  least  twenty 
davs'  journey,  but  whether  it  terminated  there  they 
did  not  know.  They  appeared  but  little  informed  of 
anything  out  of  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
Taking  an  Indian  from  this  ])hice  as  a  guide,  Co- 
lumbus steered  for  the  distant  mountains  said  to 
be  inhabited  by  this  cacique  in  while  raiment, 
hojjing  they  might  prove  the  confines  ot  a  more 
civilized  country.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he 
was  involved  in  the  usual  ]ieri)lexities  of  keys, 
shelves,  and  sand-banks.  The  vessels  fre(|Uently 
stirred  up  the  sand  and  slime  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  ;  at  other  times  they  were  almost  imbed- 
ded in  narrow  channels,  where  there  was  no  room 
to  tack,  and  it  was  necessary  to  haul  them  for- 
ward by  means  of  the  capstan,  to  their  great  in- 
jury. At  one  time  they  came  to  where  the  sea 
was  almost  covered  with  tortoises  ;  at  another 
time  flights  of  cormorants  and  wood-jiigeons  dark- 
ened the  sun,  and  one  clay  the  whole  air  wasfilletl 
with  clouds  of  gaudy  butterflies,  until  dispelled  by 
the  evening  shower. 

Wlien  they  appro.iched  the  mountainous  regions, 
they  found  the  coast  bordere;!  by  drowned  lands  or 
morasses,  and  beset  by  such  thick  forests  that  it 
was  impossible  to  penetrate  to  the  interior.  They 
were  several  days  seeking  fresh  water,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  want.  At  length  they  found  a 
spring  in  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  and  near  it  shells 
of  the  pearl  oyster,  from  \vhich  Co'iind)us  thought 
there  might  be  a  valuable  pearl-tishery  in  the 
neighborhood. 

While  thus  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
interior  by  a  belt  of  swamp  and  forests,  the  coun- 
try appeared  to  be  well  peopled.  Columns  of 
smoke  ascended  from  various  i)arts,  which  grew 
more  fre(|uent  as  the  vessels  advanced,  until  they 
rose  from  every  rock  and  woody  height.  The 
.Si)aniards  were  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
these  arose  from  villages  and  towns,  or  whether 
Irom  signal  fires,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  ships,  and  to  alarm  the  country,  such  as 
were  usual  on  luiropean  sea-shores,  when  an  en- 
emy was  descried  hovering  in  the  vicinity. 

For  several  days  Columbus  continued  exploring 
this  per|)lexed  and  lonely  coast,  whose  intricate 
channels  are  seklom  visited,  even  at  the  present 
day,  excepting  by  the  solitary  and  lurking  bark  of 
the  smuggler.     As   he   proceeded,   however,  he 


*  Que  le  Llamaban  santo  e  que  traia  tunica  blanca 
que  le  arustra  por  el  suelo, — Cum  dc  los  Pahjcios,  cap. 
128. 

f  Ilerrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii,  cap.  14. 
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found  that  the  coast  took  a  general  bend  to  the 
south-west.  This  accorded  precisely  with  the  de- 
scriptions piven  by  Marco  I'olo  of  the  remote  coast 
of  Asia,  lie  now  became  fully  assured  that  he 
was  on  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which  is 
Aeyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  World  as  laid 
down  by  Ptolemy.  Let  him  but  continue  this  coast, 
he  thouj;lu,  aiid  in;  must  surely  arrive  to  the  point 
where  tiiis  rani^e  of  coast  terminated  in  the  Au- 
rea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients.* 

The  ardent  imaj^^ination  of  Columbus  was  al- 
ways sallying  in  the  advance,  and  suggestinfj 
some  splendid  track  of  enterprise.  Combininjif 
his  present  conjectures  as  to  his  situation  with  tlie 
imperfect  ligiits  of  [geography,  he  conceived  a  tri- 
umphant route  for  his  return  to  Spain.  Doubling 
the  .-Vurea  Chersonesus,  he  should  emerge  into  the 
seas  fre(|uented  by  the  ancients,  and  bordered  by 
the  luxurious  nations  of  the  East.  .Stretching 
across  the  Ciulf  of  the  Ganges,  he  might  jiass  by 
Tajiroliana,  and  continuing  on  to  the  straits  of 
IJabelmanrJel,  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Thence  he  might  make  his  way  by  land  to  Jerusa- 
lem, take  shipjiing  at  Joppa,  and  traverse  the 
Mediterranean  to  Spain.  Or  should  the  route  from 
Ethiopia  to  Jerusalem  be  deemeil  too  perilous 
from  savage  and  warlike  tribes,  or  should  he  not 
choose  to  separate  from  his  vessels,  he  might  sail 
round  the  whole  coast  of  .Africa,  pass  triumphantly 
by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  midway  groping  along 
the  shores  of  (Uiinea,  and  after  having  thus  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  furl  his  adventurous  sails 
at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  nc  plus  ultra  of  the 
ancient  world  !  Such  was  the  soaring  meditation 
of  Columbus,  as  recorded  by  one  of  his  intimate 
associates;!  nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our  globe. 
The  mechanical  admeasurement  of  a  known  part 
of  its  circle  has  rendered  its  circumference  a  fa- 
miliar fact  in  our  day  ;  but  in  his  time  it  still  re- 
mained a  problem  with  the  most  profound  philos- 
ophers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RETURN    OF    COI,U.MIU;S    ALONG    THE  SOUTHERN 
COAST   Ol^   CUBA. 

[■494-] 

Thr  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  coasting 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  ai)i>roaching  the  con- 
fines of  eastern  civilization,  was  shared  by  all  his 
fellow-voyagers,  among  whom  were  several  able 
and  experienced  navigators.  They  were  tar,  how- 
ever, from  sharing  his  enthusiasm.  They  were  to 
derive  no  glory  fiom  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
and  they  shrunk  from  its  increasing  dilficulties  and 
perils.  The  ships  were  strained  and  crazed  by  the 
various  injuries  they  had  received,  in  running  fre- 
(lueiitly  aground.  Their  cal)les  anrl  rigging  were 
worn,  their  jirovisinns  were  growing  scanty,  a 
great  part  of  the  biscuit  was  spoiled  by  the  sea- 
water,  which  oozed  in  through  innumerable  leaks. 
The  crews  were  worn  out  by  incessant  labor,  and 
disheartened  at  the  appearance  of  the  sea  before 
them,  which  continuerl  to  exhibit  a  mere  wilder- 
ness of  islands.  They  remonstrated,  therefore, 
against  persisting  any  longer  in  this  voyage. 
They  had  already  followed  the  coast  far  enough  to 
satisfy  their  minds  that  it  was  a  continent,  and 
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*  The  present  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
f  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  123,  MS. 


though  they  doubted  not  that  civilized  regions  lay 
in  the  route  they  were  pursuing,  yet  their  provi- 
sions might  be  exhausted,  and  their  vessels  dis. 
abled,  belore  theyf  could  arrive  at  them, 

Columbus,  as  his  imagination  cooled,  was  him- 
self aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  vessels  to  the 
contemplated  voyage  ;  but  felt  it  of  importance  to 
his  f.inie  and  to  the  popularity  of  his  enterprises, 
to  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  land  he  had 
discovered  was  a  continent.  He  therefore  persist- 
ed four  (lays  longer  in  exploring  the  coast,  ;\s  ii 
bent  to  the  south-west,  until  every  one  declared 
there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject, 
for  it  was  impossible  so  vast  a  continuity  of  lancl 
should  belong  to  a  mere  island.  The  admiral 
was  determined,  however,  that  the  fact  should  not 
rest  on  his  own  assertion  merely,  having  had  re- 
cent proofs  of  a  disiiosition  to  gainsay  his  state- 
ments, and  depreciate  his  discoveries.  He  sent 
round,  therefore,  a  public  notary,  Fernand  I'erezde 
Luna,  to  each  of  the  vessels,  accompanied  by  four 
witnesses,  who  demanded  formally  of  every  person 
on  board,  from  the  captain  to  theshiji-hoy,  whether 
he  had  any  doubt  that  the  land  before  him  was  a 
continent,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Indies,  by 
which  any  one  might  return  overland  to  Spain, 
and  by  pursuing  the  coast  of  w  hicli,  they  could 
soon  arrive  among  civilized  people.  If  any  one 
entertained  a  doubt,  he  was  called  ujion  to  ex- 
press it,  that  it  might  be  removed.  (>n  board  of 
the  vessels,  as  has  been  observed,  were  several 
experienced  navigators  aiul  men  well  versed  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  tiints.  They  ex- 
amined their  mans  and  charts,  and  the  reckonings 

'  journals  of  the  \oyage,  and  idler  deliberating 


maturely,  declared,  under  oath,  that  they  hail  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Tht-y  grounded  their 
belief  principally  upon  their  having  coasted  for 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  le.igiies,"  ;in  extent 
unheard  of  as  appertaining  to  an  island,  while 
the  land  continued  to  stretch  forward  intermina- 
bly, bending  toward  the  south,  conformably  to  the 
description  of  the  remote  coasts  of  India. 

Lest  they  should  subsequently,  out  of  malice  or 
caprice,  contradict  the  opinion  thus  solemnly  avow- 
ed, it  was  proclaimed  by  the  notary,  that  whoever 
should  offend  in  such  manner,  if  an  otficer,  should 
p,iy  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  maravedies  ;  ifaship- 
l>oy  or  person  of  like  rank,  he  should  receive  a  hun- 
dred laslies,  and  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  A 
formal  statement  was  afterward  drawn  up  by  the 
notary,  including  the  depositions  and  names  of 
every  individual  ;  which  documiMit  still  exists. f 
This  singul.ir  jirocess  took  place  near  that  ileep 
bay  called  by  some  the  Bay  of  Philipina,  by  others 
of  Cortes.  At  this  very  time,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, a  shiji-boy  from  the  masthead  might  have 
overlooked  the  group  of  ishuiils  to  the  south,  and 
beheld  the  open  sea  beyond.  J  Two  or  three  days' 
further  sail  would  have  carried  CoUnnbus  round 
the  extremity  of  Cuba  ;  would  have  dispeileil  his 
illusion,  and  might  have  given  an  entirely  differ- 
ent course  to  his  subsequent  discoveries.  In  his 
present  conviction  he  lived  and  died  ;  believing, 
to  his  last  hour,  that  Cuba  was  the  extremity  01  Ihe 
Asiatic  continent. 

Relinquishing    all   further  n'-estigation  of  the 

*  This  calcuhtion  evidently  includes  all  the  courses 
of  the  ships  in  their  various  tacks  alcng  the  coast. 
Columbus  could  hardly  have  made  suci.  an  error  as 
to  have  given  this  extent  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  even  including  the  inflections  of  the  coast. 

I  Navarretc,  Colec,  torn.  ii. 

iMuHoz,  Hist.  N,  Mundo,  lib.  v.  p.  217. 
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coast,  he  stood  to  the  south-east  on  the  13th  of 
June,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  large  island 
with  mountains  rising  majestically  among  this 
labyrinth  of  little  keys.  To  this  he  gave  the  name 
of  Evangelista.  It  is  at  present  known  as  the  Island 
of  Fines,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ma- 
hogany. 

Here  he  anchored,  and  took  in  a  supply  of  wood 
and  water.  He  then  stood  to  the  south,  along  the 
shores  of  the  island,  hoping  by  turning  its  south- 
ern extremity  to  find  an  ojien  route  eastward  for 
Hispaniola,  and  intending,  on  his  way,  to  run 
along  the  southern  side  of  Jamaica.  He  had  not 
proceedeil  far  before  became  to  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  channel,  ojiening  to  the  south-east  between 
Kvangelista  and  some  opjjosile  island.  After  en- 
tering lor  some  tlistance,  however,  he  found  him- 
self inclosed  in  a  deep  bay,  being  the  Lagoon  of 
Siguanca,  which  ])enetrate3  tar  into  the  islainl. 

Observing  dismay  painted  on  the  faces  of  his 
crew  at  t'lnding  themselves  thus  land-locked  aiul 
almost  destitute  of  i)rovisions,  Columbus  cheered 
them  with  encouraging  worils,  and  resolved  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  perplexing  maze  by 
retracing  his  course  along  Cuba.  Leaving  the 
lagoon,  therefore,  he  returned  to  his  last  anchor- 
ing place,  and  set  sail  thence  on  the  25lh  of  June, 
navigating  b.ick  through  the  groups  of  islands  be- 
tween lOvangelista  and  Cuba,  ami  across  a  tract  of 
the  While  Sea,  which  had  so  much  appalled  his 
l)eople.  Here  he  experienced  a  repetition  of  the 
anxieties,  perils,  and  toils  which  had  beset  him  in 
his  achance  along  the  coast.  The  crews  were 
alarmeil  by  the  tiequeiU  changes  in  the  color  of 
the  water,  sometimes  green,  sometimes  almost 
black,  at  other  times  as  white  as  milk  ;  at  one 
time  they  fancied  themselves  surroundetl  by  rocks, 
at  another  the  sea  appeared  to  be  a  vast  sand- 
bank. On  the  30th  of  June  the  admiral's  ship  ran 
aground  with  such  violence  as  to  sustain  great  in- 
jury, l-'.very  effort  to  extricate  her  by  seiuling  out 
anchors  astern  was  ineffectual,  and  il  was  neces- 
sary to  drag  her  over  the  shoal  by  the  prow.  At 
length  they  emerged  from  the  clusters  of  islands 
called  the  Jarlins  and  Jardinelles,  ami  came  to 
the  open  jiart  of  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Here  they 
once  mure  sailed  along  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
province  of  Ornofay,  and  were  again  delighted 
with  fragrant  .iiid  lioneyed  airs  wafted  from  the 
land.  Among  the  mingled  odors,  the  admiral 
fancied  he  could  jjcrceive  that  of  storax  proceed- 
ing from  the  smoke  of  lires  blazing  on  the  shores.* 

Here  Columbus  sought  some  convenient  harbor 
where  he  might  |)rocure  wood  and  water,  and  al- 
low his  crews  to  enjoy  repose  and  the  recreations 
of  the  land  ;  lor  they  were  exceetlingly  enfeebled 
and  emaciated  by  the  toils  and  privations  of  the 
voyage.  For  nearly  two  months  they  had  been 
struggling  with  perpetual  dilliculties  and  dangers, 
and  sulfering  from  a  scarcity  of  |)rovisions. 
Among  these  uninhabited  keys  and  drowned 
shores,  their  sujiplies  from  the  natives  had  been 
precarious  and  at  wide  intervals  ;  nor  could  the 
fresh  provisions  thus  furnished  last  above  a  day, 
from  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  climate.  It  was 
the  same  case  with  any  tish  they  might  chance  to 
catch,  so  that  they  had  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  their  ilaily  allowance  of  ships'  provisions, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  pound  of  mouldy  bread 
and  a  sinaJl  portion  of  wine.     With  joy,  therefore, 


•  Humboldt  (in  his  Essai  Polit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  24) 
speaks  of  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  honey  whicti 
exhales  from  this  same  coast,  and  which  is  perceptible 
to  a  I'onsiderable  distance  at  sea. 


they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  July  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  river,  in  this  genial  and  abundant  region. 
The  cacique  of  the  neighborhood,  who  reigned 
over  an  extensive  territory,  received  the  admiral 
with  demonstrations  of  mingled  joy  and  rever- 
ence, and  his  subjects  came  laden  with  whatever 
their  country  afforded — utias,  birds  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  large  pigeons,  cassava  bread, 
and  fruits  of  a  rich  and  aromatic  flavor. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Columbus,  in  all  remark- 
able places  which  he  visited,  to  erect  crosses  in 
conspicuous  situations,  to  denote  the  discovery  of 
the  country,  and  its  subjugation  to  the  true  faith. 
He  ordered  a  large  cross  of  wood,  therefore,  to 
be  elevated  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  This  was 
done  on  a  Sunday  morning  with  great  ceremony, 
and  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass.  When  he 
disembarked  for  this  purpose,  he  was  met  upon 
the  shore  by  thecaciciue  and  his])rincii)al  favorite, 
a  venerable  Indian,  fourscore  years  of  age,  of 
grave  and  dignified  deportment.  The  old  man 
brought  a  string  of  beads,  of  a  kind  to  which  the 
Indians  attached  a  mystic  value,  and  a  calabash 
of  a  delicate  kind  of  fruit  ;  these  he  presented  to  the 
admiral  in  token  of  amity.  He  and  the  cacique 
then  each  took  him  by  the  hand  and  proceeded 
with  him  to  the  grove,  where  i)reparalions  hail 
been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  ;  a 
multitude  of  the  natives  followed.  While  mass 
was  performing  in  this  natural  temi)le,  the  Indians 
looked  on  with  awe  and  reverence,  perceiving 
Irom  the  tones  and  gesticulations  of  the  priest,  the 
lighted  tapers,  the  smoking  incense,  and  the  de- 
votion of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  must  be  a  cere- 
mony of  a  sacred  and  mysterious  nature.  When 
the  service  was  ended,  the  olcl  man  of  fourscore, 
who  had  contemplated  it  with  profound  attention, 
approached  Columbus,  and  made  liim  an  oration 
in  tlie  Intlian  manner. 

"This  which  thou  hast  been  doing,"  said  he, 
"  is  well,  for  it  appears  to  be  thy  manner  of  giving 
thanks  to  (lod.  1  am  told  that  thou  hast  lately 
come  to  these  lands  with  a  mighty  force,  and 
sutnlued  many  countries,  S[)reailing  great  (ear 
among  the  people  ;  but  be  not,  therefore,  vain- 
glorious. Know  that,  according  to  our  belief,  tiie 
souls  of  men  have  two  journeys  to  perform  after 
they  have  departeil  from  the  body.  (,)ne  to  a 
place,  dismal,  and  foul,  and  covered  with  dark- 
ness, |)rei)ared  for  those  who  have  been  unjust 
and  cruel  to  their  fellow-men  ;  the  oilier  pleasant 
and  full  of  delight,  for  such  as  have  ])iomoled 
peace  on  earth.  If,  then,  thou  art  mortal  and  dost 
expect  to  die,  and  ilost  believe  that  each  one  shall 
be  rewarded  according  to  his  (!eeds,  beware  that 
thou  wrongfully  hurt  no  man,  nor  do  harm  to 
those  who  have  done  no  harm  to  thee."  *  The 
admiral,  to  whom  this  speech  was  explained  by 
his  I^ucayan  interpreter,  Diego  Colon,  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  simi)le  eloquence  of  this  untutored 
savage.  He  told  him  in  reply  that  he  rejoiced  to 
hear  his  doctrine  respecting  the  future  slate  of  the 
soul,  having  sup|)osed  that  no  belief  of  the  kind 
existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries. 
That  he  had  been  sent  among  them  by  his  sover- 
eigns, to  teach  them  the  true  religion  ;  to  protect 
them  from  harm  and  injury  ;  and  esjiecially  to 
subdue  and  punish  their  enemies  and  persecutors, 
the  cannibals.  That,  therefore,  all  innocent  and 
peaceable  men  might  look  up  to  him  with  confi- 
dence, as  an  assured  friend  and  protector. 


*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  xi.  cap.  14.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  57.  I'eter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii. 
Cura  de  lus  Palacios,  cap.  130. 
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The  old  man  was  overjoyed  at  these  words,  but 
was  equally  astonished  to  learn  that  the  admiral, 
whom  he  considered  so  preat  and  |)owerful,  was 
yet  hut  a  sui)ject.  His  wonder  increased  when 
the  interpreter  told  him  of  the  riches,  and  splen- 
dor, and  power  of  the  S|)anish  monarchs,  and  of 
the  wonderful  thiii'^'s  he  had  beheld  on  his  visit  to 
Spain.  FindinjT  himself  listened  to  with  eager 
curiosity  by  the  multitude,  the  inter])reter  went  on 
to  describe  the  objects  which  had  most  struck  his 
mind  in  the  country  of  the  white  men.  The  splen- 
diil  cities,  the  vast  churches,  the  troojis  of  horse- 
men, the  jrreat  animals  of  various  kinds,  the 
pom|)oiis  festivals  and  tournaments  of  the  court, 
the  g-Jitterinij  armies,  and,  above  all,  the  bull- 
fights. The  Indians  all  listened  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, but  the  old  man  was  particularly  excited. 
He  was  of  a  curious  and  wandering  dispositif>n, 
and  had  been  a  great  voyager,  having,  according 
to  his  account,  visited  Jamaica,  and  llispaniola, 
and  the  remote  parts  of  Cuba.*  A  sudden  desire 
now  seized  him  to  behold  the  glorious  country 
thus  described,  and,  old  as  he  was,  he  offered  to 
embark  with  the  admiral.  His  wife  and  children, 
however,  beset  him  with  such  lamentations  and 
remonstrances,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  intention,  though  he  did  it  with  great  reluc- 
tance, asking  rejieatedly  if  the  land  they  spoke  of 
were  not  heaven,  for  it  seemed  to  him  impossible 
^''-  *  earth  could  produce  such  wonderful  beings. f 


CHAPTER   VI. 

COASTING    VOYAGE    ALONG    THE   SOUTH  SIDE  OF 
JAMAICA. 

[•494.] 

Coi.TTMnt'S  remained  for  several  days  at  anchor 
in  the  river,  to  which,  from  the  mass  performed 
on  its  banks,  he  ga\e  the  name  of  Kio  de  la  Misa. 
At  length,  on  the  ifith  of  July,  he  took  leave  of  the 
friendly  racitpie  and  his  ancient  counsellor,  who 
beheld  his  departure  with  sorrowful  countenances. 
He  took  a  young  Indian  with  him  from  this  jilace, 
whom  he  afterward  sent  to  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns. Leaving  to  the  left  the  Queen's  G.irdens, 
he  steered  south  tor  the  broad  open  S(M  and  deep 
blue  water,  until  having  a  free  navigation  he  could 
stand  eastward  for  His])aniola.  He  had  scarcely 
got  clear  of  the  islands,  however,  when  he  was 
rssailed  by  furious  gusts  of  wind  and  rain,  which 
for  two  days  pelted  his  crazy  vessels,  and  harassed 
his  enfeebled  crews.  At  length,  as  he  approached 
Cape  Cruz,  a  violent  squall  struck  the  ships,  and 
nearly  threw  them  on  their  beam  ends.  Fortu- 
nately they  were  able  to  take  in  sail  immediately, 
and,  letting  go  their  largest  anchors,  rode  out  the 
transient  gale.  The  admiral's  shij)  was  so 
strained  by  the  injuries  received  among  the 
islands,  that  she  leaked  at  every  seam,  and  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  weary  crew  could  not  pre- 
vent the  water  from  gaining  on  her.  At  length 
they  were  enabled  to  reach  Cape  Cruz,  whi^re  they 
anchored  on  the  i8th  of  July,  and  remained  three 
days,  receiving  the  same  hospitable  succor  from 
the  natives  that  they  had  experienced  on  their  for- 
mer visit.  The  wind  continuing  contrary'  for  the 
return  to  Hispaniola,  Columbus,  on  the  22d  July, 
stood  across  for  Jamaica,  to  complete  the  circum- 
navigation of  that  island.     P"or  nearly  a  month 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  57. 
t  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  1.  lib.  ill. 


he  continued  beating  to  the  c.istward  alonp  its 
southern  coast,  experiencing  just  such  variable 
winds  and  e\ening  showers  as  had  i)revailed  along 
the  shores  of  Cuba.  livery  evening  he  was 
obliged  to  anchor  under  the  land,  often  at  nearly 
the  same  place  whence  he  had  sailed  in  the  morn- 
ing, The  natives  no  longer  m.niifested  hostility, 
but  followed  the  ships  in  their  canoes,  bringing 
supplies  of  provisions.  Columbus  v  is  so  much 
delighted  wuh  the  verdure,  freshness,  .mil  fertility 
of  this  noble  island,  that,  had  the  state  of  his  ves 
sels  and  crews  permitted,  he  would  gladly  have 
remained  to  explore  the  interior.  I  le  s|)oke  with 
admiration  of  its  fretpient  and  evccllent  harbors, 
but  w;is  particidarly  pleased  with  ;i  great  bay, 
containing  seven  islands,  and  surrounded  by  nu 
merous  villages.*  Anchoring  here  one  evening, 
he  was  visited  by  a  cacique  who  resided  in  a  large 
vill.ige,  situated  on  an  eminence  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  fertile  of  the  islands.  He  c.iinc  .ittcnded  by 
a  numerous  train,  bearing  refreshments,  anil 
manifested  great  curiosity  in  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Sjjaniards,  their  ships,  .ind  the  region 
whence  they  came.  The  admiral  made  his  cus- 
tomary  reply,  setting  forth  the  great  power  and 
the  benign  intentions  of  the  .Sp.uiish  sovereigns. 
The  Lucayan  interpreter  again  enlarged  u]ion  the 
wonders  he  had  beheld  in  Spain,  the  prowess  of 
the  Spani.irds,  the  countries  tliey  liad  visited  and 
subjugated,  and,  above  all,  their  having  made  de- 
scents on  the  islands  of  the  C.iribs,  routed  their 
formidable  inhabitants,  and  carried  several  of 
them  into  captivity.  To  these  accounts  the 
cacique  and  his  followers  remained  listening  in 
profound  attention  until  the  night  was  advanced. 

The  next  morning  theshii)s  were  under  way  ;ind 
standing  along  the  coast  with  a  light  wind  and 
easy  sail,  when  they  beheld  three  canoes  issuini; 
from  among  the  islands  of  the  Ijay.  They  ap- 
proacheil  in  regular  order  ;  one,  which  was  very 
large  ;ind  handsomely  carved  and  painted,  was  in 
the  centre,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  two  others, 
which  appeared  to  attend  and  guard  it. 

In  this  was  seated  the  cacique  and  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife,  two  d.iughters,  two  sons, 
and  live  brothers.  (  e  of  the  daughters  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  bcutiful  in  form  and  coun- 
tenance ;  her  sister  was  somewhat  younger  ;  both 
were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  ot  these 
islands,  but  were  of  modest  deme.inor.  In  the 
jnow  of  the  canoe  stood  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  cacique,  clad  in  a  mantle  ot  variegated 
feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  gav  plumes  on  his  heail, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  fluttering  white  banner. 
Two  Indians  with  caps  or  helmets  of  feathers  of 
uniform  shape  and  color,  and  their  faces  painted 
in  a  similar  manner,  beat  ujion  tabors  ;  two 
others,  with  hats  curiously  wrought  ot  green 
feathers,  held  trumpets  of  a  tine  black  wood,  in- 
geniously carved  ;  there  were  six  others,  in  large 
hats  of  white  feathers,  who  ap[jeared  to  be  guards 
to  the  cacique. 

Having  arrived  alongside  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
the  cacique  entered  on  board  with  all  his  train. 
He  appeared  in  full  regalia.  Around  his  head 
was  a  band  of  small  stones  of  various  colors,  but 
))rincipally  green,  symmetrically  arranged,  with 
large  white  stones  at  interv.-ds,  and  connected  in 
front  by  a  large  jewel  of  gold.  Two  plates  of  gold 
were  suspended  to  his  ears  by  rings  of  very  small 
green  stones.     To  a  necklace  ot  white  beads,  ot  a 


*  From  the  description,  this  must  be  the  Rreat  bay 
east  of  Portland  Point,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Old 
Harbor.  , 
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kihd  fleemed  precious  by  them,  was  suspended  a 
large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  of  guanin, 
an  inferior  species  of  gold  ;  and  a  girdle  of  varie- 
gated stones,  similar  to  those  round  his  head, 
completed  his  regal  decorations.  His  wife  was 
ailorneil  in  a  sinular  manner,  having  also  a  very 
small  aj)ron  of  cotton,  and  bands  of  the  same 
round  her  arms  and  legs.  'I'he  <laughters  were 
without  ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  and  hand- 
somest, who  had  a  girdle  of  small  stones,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  tablet,  the  si/.e  of  an  ivy 
leaf,  composed  of  various  coloretl  stones,  embroi- 
dered on  network  of  cotton. 

When  the  caciipie  enteretl  on  board  the  ship, 
he  distributed  presents  of  the  productions  of  his 
island  among  the  ollicers  and  men.  The  adntiral 
was  at  this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged  in  his 
morning  devotions.  When  he  appeared  on  deck, 
the  chieftain  h.isteneil  to  meet  liim  with  an  ani- 
maliid  countenance.  "  My  friend,"  saiil  he,  "  I 
have  ileterniined  to  leave  my  country,  and  to  ac- 
company thee.  I  have  heard  from  these  Indians 
w'lo  are  with  thee  of  the  irresistible  i)ower  of  thy 
soveieigns,  and  of  the  many  nations  thou  hast 
subduel  in  their  name.  Wlioever  refuses  obedi- 
ence to  thee  is  sure  to  suffer,  'i'liou  hast  destroyed 
the  canoes  and  dwelling ;  of  the  Caribs,  slaying 
their  warriors,  and  carrying  into  captivity  their 
wives  anil  children.  All  the  islands  are  in  dread 
of  thee  ;  for  who  can  withstand  thee  now  that  thou 
knowesl  the  secrets  of  the  lanil,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  |)eo|)le.  Kather,  therefore,  than  thou 
shouldst  take  away  my  dominions,  I  will  embark 
with  all  my  household  in  thy  ships,  and  will  go  to 
do  homage  to  thy  king  and  cpieen,  and  to  beliold 
their  country,  of  which  thy  Indians  relate  such 
wonders."  When  this  speech  was  ex|)laiiied  to 
Columbus,  and  he  beheld  the  wife,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  cacique,  anil  thought  upon  the 
snares  to  which  their  ignorance  and  simplicity 
would  be  exposed,  he  was  touched  with  compas- 
sion, and  determined  not  to  take  them  from  their 
native  land.  I^Ie  replietl  to  the  caciipie,  therefore, 
that  he  received  him  uniler  his  protection  as  a 
vassal  of  his  sovereigns,  but  having  many  lands 
yet  to  visit  before  he  returned  to  his  country,  he 
would  at  some  future  time  fulfil  his  desire.  Then 
taking  leave  with  many  expressions  of  amity,  the 
caci(|ue,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  all  his 
retinue,  re-eml),irked  in  the  canoes,  returning  re- 
luctantly to  their  island,  and  the  ships  continued 
on  their  course.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VOYAGE   ALONG  THE  SOUTH  .Sn)K  OF  HISPANIOLA, 
AND    RETURN  TO  ISAIIEI.I.A. 

['494-] 

On  the  19th  of  August  Columbus  lost  sight  of 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Jamaica,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Cape  Parol,  at  jjresent  called 
I'oint  Morant.  Steering  eastward,  he  beheld,  on 
the  following  day,  that  long  peninsula  of  Ilispan- 


*  Hitherto,  in  narrating  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  I  have  been  guided  princi- 
pally by  the  manuscript  history  of  the  curate  de  los 
Palacios.  His  account  is  the  most  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory as  to  names,  dates,  and  routes,  and  contains 
many  characteristic  particulars  not  inserted  in  any 
other  history.  His  sources  of  information  were  of  the 
highest  kind.  Columbus  was  his  guest  after  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  in  1496,  an  1  hft  with  him  manuscripts, 


iola,  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  Tiburon,  but  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cajje  San  Miguel.  \\t< 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  island  of 
Hayti,  until,  coasting  along  its  southern  side,  a 
cacique  came  off  on  the  231I  of  August,  and  called 
him  by  his  title,  addressing  him  witii  several 
words  of  Castilian.  The  sound  of  theic  words 
spread  joy  through  the  ship,  and  the  weary  sea- 
men heard  with  delight  that  they  were  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Ilispaniola.  'I'liey  had  still, 
however,  many  toilsome  days  before  ihem.  The 
weather  was  boisterous,  the  wind  coiurary  and 
capricious,  aiul  the  sliips  were  separated  from 
each  other.  About  the  end  ol  August  Columbus 
anchored  at  a  small  islaiul,  or  rather  rock,  which 
rises  singly  out  of  the  sea  op|)osite  to  a  luii;.j  cape, 
stretching  southward  Irom  tlie  centre  of  the 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ol  Capo  Heata. 
The  rock  at  which  he  anchored  had  t.ho  appear- 
ance, at  a  distance,  of  a  tall  shi])  under  sail,  from 
which  circumstance  the  ailmiral  caded  it  "  Alto 
\'elo."  Several  seamen  were  ordered  to  climb  to 
the  to|)  of  the  island,  which  commanded  a  great 
extent  of  ocean,  and  to  look  out  for  the  other 
ships.  Nothing  of  them  was  to  lie  seen.  On 
tlu'ir  return  the  sailors  killed  eight  sea-wolves, 
which  were  sleeping  on  the  s.uids  ;  they  also 
knocked  down  many  jiigeons  and  other  birds  with 
sticks,  and  took  others  with  the  hand  ;  lor  in  this 
unfret|uented  island,  the  animals  seemed  to  have 
none  of  that  wildness  and  timidity  produced  by 
the  hostility  of  man. 

Heing  rejoined  by  the  two  caravels,  lie  contin- 
ued along  the  coast,  passing  the  beautiful  country 
watered  by  the  branches  of  the  Neyva,  where  a 
fertile  jilain,  covered  with  villages  and  groves, 
extended  into  the  interior.  After  ])roceedin 
some  distance  farther  to  the  east,  the  admira. 
learnt  frimi  the  natives  who  came  off  to  tlie  ships 
that  several  S|)aniards  from  the  settlement  had 
l)enetrated  to  their  i)rovince.  From  all  that  he 
could  learn  trom  these  people,  everything  apjiear- 
ed  to  be  going  on  well  in  the  island.  I'-ncouraged 
by  the  traiu|uillity  of  the  interior,  he  landed  nine 
men  here,  with  orders  to  traverse  the  island,  and 
give  tidings  of  his  safe  arrival  on  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  the  eastward,  he  sent  a  boat  on 
shore  for  water  near  a  large  village  in  a  plain. 
The  inhabitants  issued  forth  with  bows  .and  ar- 
rows to  give  battle,  while  others  were  jjiovided 
with  cortls  to  bind  prisoners.  These  were  the 
natives  of  Higuey,  the  eastern  |)rovince  of  Ilispan- 
iola. They  were  the  most  warlike  peo])le  of  the 
island,  having  been  inured  to  arms  irom  the  fre- 
quent descent  of  the  Caribs.  They  were  said  also 
to  make  use  of  poisoned  arrows.  In  the  present 
instance,  their  hostility  was  but  in  appearance. 
When  the  crew  landed,  they  threw  by  their  weap- 
ons, and  brought  various  articles  of  tooil,  and 
asked  for  the  admiral,  whose  fame  had  spread 
throughout  the  island,  and  in  whose  justice  and 
magnanimity  all  appeared  to  repose  confidence. 
After  leaving  this  place,  the  weather,  which  had 
been  so  long  variable  and  adverse,  assumed  a 
threatening  appearance.     A  huge  fish,  as  large  as 


al 


journals,  and  memorandums  ;  from  these  he  made 
extracts,  collating  them  with  the  letters  of  Doctor 
Chanca,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  admiral. 

I  have  examined  two  copies  of  the  MS.  of  the  curate 
de  los  Palacios,  both  in  the  possession  of  O.  Rich, 
Esq.  One  written  in  an  ancient  handwriting,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  varies  from  the 
other,  but  only  in  a  few  trivial  particulars. 
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LIFE   AND   VOYAGES  OF   COLUMBUS. 


H  moderate-si«d  whale,  raised  itself  out  of  the 
water  one  day,  liaviny  a  shell  on  its  neck  like  that 
ot  a  tortoise,  two  ^rcit  tins  like  wings,  and  a  tail 
like  that  ot  a  tunny  tish.  At  si^'lit  ot  this  tish  and 
at  tiie  indications  ot  the  clouds  and  sky,  Colum- 
bus antici|)ateil  an  approaching  storm,  and  soujjiit 
for  some  secure  li.irhor.*  He  tound  a  channel 
openinjj  heiwecn  Ilispaniola  and  a  small  island, 
called  by  the  Indians  Adamaney,  but  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  ot  Saona  ;  here  he  took  retuj^e, 
anchorin^j  beside  a  key  or  islet  in  the  middle  ot 
the  channel.  ( »n  the  nij;ht  of  his  arrival  there  was 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  takin^jan  observation, 
he  found  the  dilterence  ot  longitude  between 
Saona  and  Cadi/,  to  be  live  hours  and  twenty-three 
minutes. t  This  is  upward  ot  ei),ditec'n  ((ej.jrees 
more  than  the  true  lonjfitude  ;  an  error  which 
must  have  resulted  from  tiie  incorrectness  of  his 
table  ot  eclipses. I 

For  eijfjit  days  the  admiral's  ship  remained 
weather-bound  in  this  channel,  during;  which  time 
he  suffered  jjreat  anxiety  for  the  fate  ot  the  other 
vessels,  which  remained  at  sea,  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  They  escaneil,  however, 
uninjured,  and  once  more  rejoined  him  when  the 
weather  had  moderated. 

Leaving  the  channel  of  Saona,  they  reached,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Hispanioia,  to  wliicli  Coluniiius  j^^ave  the  name  of 
Cape  San  R;if;R-i,  ;it  ]>resent  known  as  Cajie  Ij»{;a- 
t\o.  Hence  they  stood  to  the  south-east,  touciiin^r 
at  the  island  ot  Mona,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it, 
Amona,  situated  between  Porto  Rico  and  Hi.ipan- 
iola.  It  was  the  intention  of  Colund)us,  notwith- 
standing the  condition  of  tiie  ships,  to  continue 
farther  eastward,  and  to  complete  the  discovery  of 
the  Caribbee  Islands,  but  his  physical  slrenjjth  did 

*  Herrcra,  Hist.  Iricl.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15. 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  59. 

f  Herrera,  ubi  snj).     Hist.  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 

i  Five  hours  twenty- five  minutes  are  equal  to  80° 
45  ;  whereas  the  true  longitude  of  Sauna  is  62"  20' 
west  of  Cadiz. 


not  correspond  to  the  efforts  of  hi.s  loft>[  spirit,* 
The  extraordinary  fatigues,  both  of  mind  and 
boily,  durinjj  an  anxious  and  harassin^j  voyage  of 
live  nu)nths,  had  preyed  upon  his  frame,  lie  had 
sh.ire<l  in  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
commonest  se.iman.  He  ha<l  put  himself  upon  the 
sanie  scanty  allow.mce,  anil  exposed  himself  to 
the  same  buffetingsof  wind  anti  weal  her.  Hut  he 
had  other  cares  and  trials  from  which  his  people 
were  exempt.  When  the  sailor,  worn  out  with, 
the  labors  of  his  watch,  slept  soinidly  aniitl  ilic 
howling'  ot  the  storm,  tlu;  anxious  commander 
maintanied  his  painful  vigil,  throuj,'h  long  sleej)- 
less  nights,  amid  the  pelting  of  the  tempest  and 
the  drenching  surges  of  the  sea.  'I'iie  safety  of 
his  ships  dependeil  upon  his  watchtulness  ;  luit, 
above  all,  he  felt  that  a  jealous  nation  and  an  ex- 
]iecting  world  were  anxiously  .-iwaiting  the  result 
ot  his  enterprise.  During  a  gre.it  part  of  the 
present  voy.ige  he  h.id  been  excited  by  the  con- 
stant hope  ot  soon  arriving  at  the  known  parts  of 
India,  and  by  the  anticip.ition  ot  a  trium|)hant 
return  to  .Spain,  through  the  regions  of  th.e  liast, 
alter  circumnavigatitig  the  globe.  When  disap- 
pointed in  these  expect.itions  he  was  yet  stinui' 
iated  by  a  conllict  with  incessant  han[shi|)s  and 
perils,  as  he  made  his  way  back  .igainst  contrary 
winds  and  storms.  The  moment  he  was  lelieved 
from  .ill  solicitude,  and  beheld  himsell  in  a  known 
and  traiKjuil  sea,  the  excitement  suddenlv  ceased, 
and  mind  and  body  sank  exhausted  by  almost  su- 
perhuman exertions.  'I'he  very  d.iy  on  which  he 
sailed  from  Mon.i  he  was  'I'lick  with  a  sudden 
malady,  which  deprived  him  iit  memory,  ot  sight, 
anil  all  his  faculties.  He  fell  i.ilo  a  deep  lethargy, 
resembling  death  itself.  His  crew,  alarmed  at 
this  profound  torpor,  feared  ihat  death  was  really 
at  hand.  They  abandoned,  thcielore,  all  further 
prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and  spre.iiling  their 
sails  to  the  east  wind  so  i)revaleni  in  those  seas, 
bore  Columbus  back,  in  a  state  of  complete  insen- 
sibility, to  the  harbor  of  Isabella. 

*  MuAoz,  Hi.st.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  v.  sec.  aa. 


BOOK  VIII. 


CHAPTER   I. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ADMIRAL   AT  ISAUEI.LA— CHAR- 
ACTER  OF   liARTHOI.OMEW   COLUMllUS. 

[1494.     'Sept.  4.] 

The  sight  of  the  little  scpiadron  of  Columbus 
standing  once  inore  into  the  harbor  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isabella  as 
remained  faithful  to  him.  The  long  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  departure  on  this  adventurous 
voyage,  without  any  tidings  arriving  froni  him, 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
for  his  s.ifety  ;  and  it  began  to  be  feared  that  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  enter|)rising  spirit  in 
some  remote  part  of  these  unknown  seas. 

A  joyful  and  heartfelt  surprise  awaited  the  ad- 
miral on  his  arrival,  in  finding  at  his  bedside  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  the  companion  ot  his  youth, 
his  confidential  coadjutor,  and  in  a  manner  his 
second  self,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for 
several  years.     It  will  be  recollected  that,  about 


the  time  of  the  admiral's  departure  from  Portugal, 
he  h.id  commissioned  Bartholomew  to  repair  to 
Kngland,  anil  propose  his  project  of  discovery  to 
King  Henry  V'll.  Of  this  application  to  liie  1-ng- 
lish  court  no  precise  particulars  are  known.  Fer- 
nando Columbus  states  that  his  uiule,  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  was  captured  and  jjlundered 
by  a  corsair,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty,  that  he 
had  for  a  long  time  to  struggle  for  a  mere  subsist- 
ence by  making  sea-charts  ;  so  that  some  years 
elajised  before  he  made  his  application  to  the  I'-ng- 
lish  monarch.  Las  Casas  thinks  that  he  did  not 
immediately  jjroceed  to  England,  having  found  a 
meinorandum  in  his  handwriting,  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  accom])anied  Bartholomew 
Diaz  in  I48f),  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  in 
the  course  of  which  voyage  was  discovered  the 
Cape  of  tlood  Hope.* 


*  The  memorandum  cited  by  Las  Casas  (Hist.  Ind. 
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LIFE   AND   VOYAGES  OF  COIX'MBUS. 


It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  oj.  Henry  VII.  to 
say  that  when  the  proposition  was  eventually  made 
to  him  it  met  with  a  more  ready  attention  than 
from  any  other  sovereign.  An  agreement  was  ac- 
tually mafle  with  llartliolomewfor  the  prosecution 
ot  the  enterprise,  and  the  latter  departed  tor  Spain 
in  search  of  his  brother.  <  >n  reaching  I'aris,  he 
first  received  the  ipyful  intelligence  that  the  dis- 
covery was  alreaily  made  ;  that  his  t)rother  had 
returned  to  .Siiain  in  triumph,  and  was  actually  at 
the  Spanish  court,  honored  by  the  sovereigns, 
caressed  by  the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  glory  of  Columbus  already  shed  its  rays 
upon  his  family,  and  IJartholomew  found  himself 
immediately  a  jierson  of  import.ince.  Me  was 
noticed  by  the  French  monarch,  Charles  V'lll., 
who,  underst. Hiding  that  he  was  low  in  purse,  fur- 
nished him  with  one  hundred  crowns  to  defr.iy  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  to  .Spain.  He  reached 
Se>ille  just  as  his  brother  had  departed  on  his  sec- 
ond voyage.  Bartholomew  immediately  rep.iired 
to  the  court,  tlien  at  Willadolid,  taking  with  him 
his  two  nephews,  Diego  and  I'ernando,  who  were 


lib.  1.  cap.  7)  is  curious,  though  not  conclusive.  Me 
says  that  lie  found  it  in  an  old  book  Ijelonginii;  to 
Christopher  Columhus,  coiituininff  the  works  of  I'edro 
de  Aliaco.  It  was  written  in  the  marijin  of  a  trealise 
on  the  form  of  the  K't'hc,  in  the  luindwriiing  of  Har- 
tholoniew  Coluinliu<,  wliicii  was  will  knowti  to  Las 
Cnsas,  as  he  had  many  of  iiis  letters  in  liis  posse.ssion. 
Tlie  mcinoraiiiluni  was  in  a  liar)>arous  nii.xlure  of  Latin 
and  Spanish,  and  to  the  following  effect : 

fn  the  year  14S8,  in  Dcconiher,  artived  at  Lislion 
Bartholo:ncw  Diaz,  captain  of  three  caraveLs,  which 
the  Kin;;  of  t'ortii^'al  sent  to  discover  CJuinca,  and 
lirouKht  accounts  that  lie  had  discovered  si.x  liundred 
leagues  of  territory,  four  hunilred  and  fifty  to  the 
south  anif  one  hundred  and  fifty  north,  to  a  cape, 
named  t)y  him  the  Cape  of  Gooif  ffopc  ;  and  that  by 
the  astrolabe  he  found  the  cape  45  degrees  tieyond  the 
equinoctial  line.  This  cape  was  3100  leagues  distant 
from  Lisbon  ;  the  which  the  saiii  captain  says  he  set 
down,  league  by  league,  in  a  chart  of  navigation  pre- 
sented by  lim  to  the  King  of  Purtugat  ;  in  all 
which,  adds  the  writer,  f  was  present  (in  quibiis  om- 
nibus intcrfui). 

Las  Ca«as  expresses  a  doubt  whether  nartholomew 
wrote  this  note  for  himself  or  on  the  part  of  Ids 
brother,  but  infers  that  one,  or  boiti,  were  in  this  ex- 
pedition. The  inference  may  be  correct  witli  respect 
to  Bartholomew,  but  Christopher,  at  the  lime  speci- 
fied, was  at  llie  Spanish  court. 

Las  Casas  accounts  for  a  difference  in  date  between 
the  foregoing  memorandum  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
voyage  ;  the  former  niakinR  the  return  of  Diaz  in  the 
year  '88,  the  latter  '87.  This,  he  observes,  might  be 
because  some  bejjin  to  count  the  year  after  Christmas, 
others  at  the  first  of  January  ;  and  the  expetfilion  sailed 
about  the  end  of  August,  '86,  and  returned  in  Decem- 
ber, '87,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  months. 

NorK. — Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  the  author  lieing  in  Seville,  and  making  re- 
searches in  the  Uibliotheca  Columbina,  the  library 
given  by  Fernando  Columbus  to  the  cathedral  of  tliat 
city,  he  came  acuidentally  upon  the  al)ove-mentioned 
copy  of  the  work  "{  tVdro  Aliaco.  He  ascertained  it 
to  be  the  same  by  finding  the  above-cited  memoran- 
dum written  on  the  margin,  at  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  tract  called  "  Imago  Mundi."  It  is  an  old  vol- 
ume in  folio,  bound  in  parchment,  published  soon 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  containing  a  collection 
in  Latin  of  astronomical  and  cosmographical  tracts 
of  Pedro  (or  Peter)  de  Aliaco,  Archbisfiop  of  Cam- 
bray  and  Cardinal,  and  of  his  disciple,  Jofin  Gerson. 
Pedro  de  Aliaco  was  born  in  1340,  and  died,  according 
to  some,  in  1416,  according  to  others  in  1425.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  worIcs,'and  one  of  the  most 
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to  serve  In  t,    ''    v  of  pages  to  Prince  Juan.* 
was  receivfi;  distinguished  favor  tiy  the  sov- 

ereigns    \-*ht  g  h">\  to  |i(    111  able  and  ac- 

complished iia  .nor,  !  ,1'  liim  die  1  ommaiid  of 
three  sliips  frei^,  led  wi  a  j«tippn  for  tlie  colony, 
anil  sent  him  to  .1  I  hin  iirotlic  ,  Ins  enterprises, 
lie  had  again  ar'  ved  t(*o  lati  eaching  Is.diella 
just  after  the  dtp,,  rture  ot  the  .1  niv.il  tor  llu- « o.ist 
ot  Cuba. 

The  sight  of  this  brother  was 
relief  to  Columbus,  overwhelmed  .n  h 
cares,  and  surrounded  by  slr,iiigi-rs. 
dependence  tor  sympathy  .iiid  assistarfi 
erlo  lieen  on  his  l)r()tlier  Don  Diego  ;  l)ii 
and  peaceable  tlisposition  rendered  bin 
pabic  of  man.igiiig  the  concerns  ot  a 
colony.  IJartholomew  was  of  mlilfereiit  and  more 
edicient  character,  fie  was  ])rompt,  active,  de- 
cided, and  of  a  tearless  spirit  ;  whatever  he  deter- 
mined, he  carried  into  instant  execution,  without 
regard  to  difficulty  or  danger.  His  person  corre- 
sponded to  his  mind  ;  it  was  tall,  muscular,  vigor- 
ous, and  commandinjf.  He  had  an  air  of  great 
authority,  l)ut  somewhat  stern,  wanting  that 
sweetness  and  benignity  which  tempered  the  au- 
thoritative demeanor  of  the  ailmiial.  Indeed, 
tliere  was  a  cert.iin  asperity  in  his  temper,  and  a 
dryness  and  abruptness  in  his  m.imiers,  which 
made  him  many  enemies  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
these  external  defects,  he  was  of  a  generous  dis- 
position, free  from  all  .'irrogance  or  malevolence, 
and  as  placable  as  he  was  brave. 

He  was  a  thorough  seaman,  understanding  both 
the  theory  and  pr.ictice  of  hi-i  jirotession  ;  having 
been  formed,  in  a  great  nu-a  lure,  under  the  eye  of 
the  admiral,  and  being  but  little  inferior  to  him  in 
science.  He  was  superior  to  hiin  in  the  exercise 
of  the  pen,  according  to  Las  Casas,  who  had  let- 
learned  and  scientific  men  of  his  day.  L-'ia  Casas  is 
of  opinion  that  his  wiitings  had  more  effect  in  stimu- 
lating Columbus  to  his  enterprise  than  tliose  of  any 
other  author.  "  His  work  was  so  familiar  to  Colum- 
bus, that  he  had  filled  its  whole  margin  with  Latin 
notes  in  his  liandwritiuK  ;  citing  many  things  which 
he  had  read  and  gathered  elst where.  This  book, 
which  was  very  old,"  continues  Las  Casas,  "  I  had 
many  limes  in  my  hands  ;  and  I  drew  some  things 
from  it,  written  in  Latin  by  the  said  admiral,  Christo- 
pher ColumI)us,  to  verify  certain  points  appertaining 
to  his  history,  of  which  I  before  was  in  doubt." 
(Hist.  Ind.,  lit),  i.  cap.  11.) 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  author,  therefore, 
to  discover  this  identical  volume,  this  /  'ni/t"  Miriitii  of 
Columbus,  in  a  state  of  good  prcserv;!tion.     [It  is  in 

the  cathedral  library,  F, G,  TaS.  178,  No.  21.]  The 

notes  and  citations  mentioned  by  Las  Casas  are  in 
Latin,  with  many  abbreviations,  written  in  a  very 
small,  but  neat  and  distinct  hand,  and  run  throughout 
the  volume  ;  calling  attention  to  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages, or  to  those  which  bear  most  upi>n  the  theories 
of  Columbus  ;  occasionally  containing  brief  comments 
or  citing  the  opinions  of  oilier  aulliors,  ancient  and 
modern,  either  in  support  or  contradiction  of  the  text. 
The  memorandum  particularly  cited  by  Las  Casas, 
mentioning  the  voyage  of  Hartholomew  Diaz  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  to  disprove  an  opinion  in  the 
text,  that  the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable.  This 
volume  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  document 
the  only  one  that  remains  of  Columbus  prior  to  his 
discovery.  It  illustrates  his  researches  and  in  a  man- 
ner the  current  of  his  thoughts,  while  as  yet  his  great 
enterprise  existed  but  in  idea,  and  while  he  was  seek- 
ing means  to  convince  the  world  of  its  practicability. 
It  will  be  found  also  to  contain  the  grounds  of  many 
of  his  opinions  and  speculations  on  a  variety  of  sub* 
jects. 

*  Hist,  del  Alrairante,  cap.  60. 
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(era  nnd  ninnuscrints  of  both  in  his  pojiscssion. 
lie  \va»  ;u(|nainic(l  with  Lniin,  l)ut  tloes  not  ap- 
pear to  li.i\L-  lit't-n  lii^iily  eilucitcil  ;  Ills  l^iiowi- 
c<lj{f,  iiki'  iliat  i)t  ills  l)ioiluT,  l)ciii)^i-liiclly  ilcrivcd 
from  a  l<>ii^  cour.'icot  varii'd  cxijcrifiuf  and  atten- 
tive (il)->t'r\'.tli()n.  l'!(iually  vi^tnotis  anii  penetrat- 
ing; in  intellect  with  the  ailniir.il,  hut  ies.s  ttntluisi- 
rtslic  in  spirit  and  soaring  in  inui^inalion,  and 
,vilh  Ic.i  simplicity  ot  lieart,  lie  surpassed  liini  in 
lie  suhile  and  adroit  niana^fenieiu  ol  liiisiness, 
\as  in(Mi'  ailentivc  to  his  interests,  anil  li.id  more 
li  llial  \\oi/ldiy  wisdom  which  is  so  important  in 
liu' oidfiiai y  concerns  ot  lile.  His  i{cnius  n)i>;^' 
ne\er  ItTinc  enkindled  him  to  the  suhmue  specula- 
tion wliich  enileil  in  the  discovery  of  a  wcn'ld,  hnt 
his  practical  sa^jacity  was  calculated  to  turn  that 
discovery  to  advanla>;c.  Such  is  the  description 
ol  liariholomew  C\tli;ml)us,  as  furnished  hy  the 
veneralile  l-as  C.is:\s  Irom  personal  observation  ;* 
and  it  will  be  lounil  to  accord  with  his  actions 
throughout  the  rem  lininjf  history  of  the  admiral, 
in  the  events  of  which  he  takes  a  conspicuous  part. 
Anxious  lo  relieve  himself  Irom  the  pressure  of 
public  business,  which  weinhed  heavily  upon  liim 
•luring-  his  presLiit  malady,  Columbus  immeiliately 
invested  his  brother  ll.irtholomew  with  the  title 
and  authority  ot  Adcl.mt.ulo,  an  ollice  e(pii\-.dent 
to  tli.it  (if  lieutenant-governor.  lie  considered 
liimselt  entitled  to  ilo  so  Irom  the  articles  of  his 
arrani;inunt  with  the  soverei^jns,  but  it  was 
looked  upon  liy  Kin;,'  l''crdinand  as  an  undue  as- 
sumption of  |)ower,  .ind  },Mve  j;reat  offence  to  lh.it 
jealous  nioii.irch.  \s  ho  w.is  e\ceedintfly  tenacious 
of  the  prero^,M;i\es  ol  th.'  crown,  and  considered 
dijjnities  of  tliis  rank  and  importance  as  only  to  be 
conlerred  by  roy.il  manil.ite.f  Columbus,  how- 
ever, was  not  actuated  in  this  appointment  by  a 
mere  desire  to  aj^gr.mdi/e  his  family,  lie  lelt  the 
import. nice  of  his  brother's  assistance  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  state  of  the  colony,  but  that  this  co- 
operation would  be  inelticienl  unless  it  bore  the 
stamp  of  hi^h  ot'licial  authority,  bi  t.u  i,  durinjr 
the  few  months  th.it  he  li.ul  been  absent,  the  whole 
island  h.id  become  a  scene  of  discord  and  vio- 
lence, in  conseipience  of  the  nejjlect,  or  rather  the 
flagr.int  violation,  ol  those  rules  which  he  h. id  pre- 
scribed lor  the  maiiuen.ince  of  its  traiupiillily.  A 
brief  retrospect  of  the  recent  affairs  of  the  colony 
is  here  necessary  to  explain  their  present  confu- 
sion. It  will  exhibit  one  ol  the  many  instances  in 
which  Columbus  was  doomeil  lo  reap  the  fruits  ot 
the  evil  seed  sown  by  liis  adversaries. 


CHAPTER   II. 

MISCONDUCT    OF    DON    PKIlKO    MARCARITE,    AND 
III.S    DEPARTUUK  I  ROM   THE  ISLAND. 

[1494.] 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  before  departing  on 
his  voyaj.;e,  Columbus  h;id  {^iven  the  command  ol 
the  army  to  Don  I'edro  Margarite,  with  orders  to 
Hike  a  military  tour  of  the  isl.ind,  awinjj  the  n.i- 
.ives  by  a  disjilay  of  military  force,  but  conciliat- 
ing their  good-will  by  equitable  and  amicable 
treatment. 

The  island  was  at  this  time  divitied  into  five 
domains,  each  governed  by  a  cacique,  of  absolute 
and  hereditary  power,  to  whom  a  great  number 
ol  inferior  caciques  yielded  tributary  allegiance. 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lih  i,  cap,  39. 
t  Ibid.,  cap.  loi. 


The  first  or  moHt  important  domain  comprised  ih-^ 
midille  part  of  the  royal  Vega,  it  was  a  rich, 
lovely  country,  p.irtly  cultivated  alter  the  impel 
feet  manner  of  the  n.itivcs,  p.irlly  covered  with 
noble  forests,  studded  with  Indi.in  towns,  and 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  many  of  wliich,  roll- 
ing down  from  the  nioiinl.iins  ol  Cibao,  on  its 
southern  Irontier,  had  gold-dust  mingled  willi 
their  s.iiids.  The  name  ot  (he  cacicpie  was  Ciua- 
rionex,  wliose  ancestor.s  had  long  ruled  over  the 
province. 

'i'lie  second,  called  M.irien,  was  under  the  sw.iy 
of  (iu.ican.ig.iri,  on  whose  coast  Columluis  had 
been  wrecked  in  his  lirsi  vo)age.  It  was  a  large 
and  fertile  territory,  exlinding  a'oiig  tlie  nortliern 
co.ist  from  C.ipe  St.  Nicholas  at  the  wchlern  ••x- 
tremily  of  the  island,  to  the  great  river  N'agiii, 
altei'ward  c.illed  .Monte  Christi,  and  iiii  Inding  the 
nortlicni  part  of  the  royal  \  ega,  since  called  tlie 
pl.iin  of  Caiif.'  I'lMiicois,  now  C.ipe  llaytieii. 

'i'lie  third  bore  the  naii'o  ol  .Magii.oia.  It  ex- 
tended along  the  southern  co.ist  from  the  river 
l)/ema  lo  the  I. ikes,  and  lumpiised  tin-  i  hiel  part 
ot  the  centre  of  the  isl.ind  l\ing  along  the  Miiillie'n 
face  of  the  niouiUaiiis  ol  Cibao,  ihe  mineral  dis- 
trict (/f  ilayti.  It  w.is  under  the  domiiiioii  of  the 
C.irib  cacique  CaoiKibo,  the  iiui't  liei  ce  and  puis- 
s.mt  ot  the  sa\.ige  chiell.iins,  and  the  inveierale 
enemy  of  the  while  men. 

'I'lie  lourtli  took  its  name  from  X.ii.igu.i,  a  large 
lake,  and  was  the  most  populous  and  cMciisivt:  of 
all.  ilcomprised  the  whole  western  co.isl,  includ- 
ing the  long  promontory  ot  Cape  '1  ibiiron,  and 
extended  h)r  a  consider.ible  distance  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  isl.ind.  'Ihe  iidiabilaiits  were 
liiiely  formed,  had  ;i  noble  air,  a  more  agreeable 
elocution,  and  more  soft  iinil  gi.icetul  manners 
than  the  natives  of  the  other  parts  ot  the  island. 
The  sovereign  was  named  llcliechio  ;  Ids  sister, 
Anacaona,  celebrated  throughout  the  island  foi 
her  be.iuty,  was  the  favorite  wife  of  the  neighbor- 
ing cacicpie  Caonabo. 

The  tilth  domain  was  Iligiiey,  and  occupied  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  island,  lu-iiig  hounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Hay  ot  S.iniana  and  p.irt  of  the 
river  ^'una,  and  on  the  west  b\  the  O/em.i.  The 
inhabit. lilts  were  the  most  active  .md  warliki'  peo- 
ple ol  the  island,  having  learned  the  Use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  from  the  C.iribs,  who  made  fre- 
(|Uent  descents  upon  their  coasts  ;  they  were  said 
also  to  make  use  of  poisoned  weapons.  Their 
bravery,  however,  was  but  comparative,  and  was 
found  eventually  of  little  avail  against  the  terror 
of  I'^uropean  arms.  They  weie  governed  liy  a 
caciipie  named  Cotub.inama.* 

Such  were  the  five  territorial  divisions  ot  the 
isl.ind  at  the  time  of  its  <liscovery.  'ihe  amount 
of  its  population  has  ne\('r  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  some  liave  stated  it  at  a  million  ot  souls, 
though  this  is  considered  an  exaggeration.  It 
must,  however,  have  been  very  numerous,  and 
suflicient,  in  case  of  any  }',eneral  hostility,  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  a  hamiful  of  I",ui()|itans.  Co- 
lumbus trusted  for  safely  partly  to  the  awe  in- 
spired by  the  we.ipons  and  horses  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  the  idea  of  their  superhuman  nature, 
but  chietly  to  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  the  Indians  by  gentle  and 
beneficent  treatment. 

Margarite  set  forth  on  his  expedition  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  forces,  leaving  Alon/ode  Ojeda 
in  command  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas.  In- 
stead, however,  ot  commencing  by  exploring  the 

*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i.  p.  69. 
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rouKh  mountains  of  Cih.io,  an  he  hnci  hrcn  com- 
manded, he  <lp»fcndpd  into  the  fertile  re^'ion  of 
the  Vejja.  Hcrw  he  liiiffcred  an\on>f  the  popiihiiiH 
and  honpilahlr  In'Jian  villages,  torjfeltiil  ot  the  ob- 
ject of  his  (1)111111, (  \d,  and  of  the  inilriiclions  left 
him  by  the  adinir  >  i,  A  comin.mdi-r  who  lapses 
Jrom  (buy  hiiiisi  i  is  bttl<!  ralciiialed  to  etitorce 
discipline,  'fhc  sensual  indulgences  ol  Mar>;arite 
wen-  imitated  l>y  his  followers,  and  his  arniy  soon 
becanu-  little  better  th.m  a  crew  of  riotous  ma- 
raiiclers.  The  Indiani,  tor  a  time,  supplied  them 
with  provisions  -vilh  their  wonted  hospiialily,  but 
the  scanty  stmv-,  of  tlio.e  abstetnioiis  yet  itnprovi- 
detit  peopU;  were  siion  exhausti-d  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  one  of  wiioin  they  declared  would  consume 
more  in  a  day  Ihni  would  support  an  tndian  tor  .i 
month.  If  prov  ^lons  were  withheld,  ov  S'antily 
furnished,  they  vere  taken  with  violence  ;  nor 
was  ,iny  cihiI'M'  is.ition  jfiven  to  the  natives,  nor 
means  taken  to  soothe  their  irrit.ition.  'I'he  avid- 
ity for  Kold  also  lei  to  a  thousand  acts  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  ;  but  above  .ill  the  .Sp.in- 
lards  oiitr.u^ed  the  dearest  tculin^'s  of  the  natives, 
by  their  licentious  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
women.  In  t.ict,  inste.id  of  quests,  they  soon  .is- 
sunu'il  the  toiu'  of  nnperious  in.isters  ;  inste.id  of 
enlij{htened  benelactors,  thty  became  sordid  and 
sensual  oppressors. 

'i'idinjjs  of  these  excesses,  and  of  the  I'isjjust 
and  imp.itiencc  thi-y  were  awakenin^f  amonj,'  the 
natives,  soon  re.iched  Don  I)ie^;o  Columbus. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  he  wrote  ti> 
M.tr^r.irite,  reprehending  biscoiuluct,  and  recpiest- 
inj^  l»im  to  |)roceeii  on  the  milit.iiy  tour,  accordin}.( 
to  the  comm.inds  ot  the  admiral.  The  pri<le  of 
M.-ir^.-uile,  took  lire  at  this  reproof  ;  h<!  considered, 
or  r.ither  preletided  to  consider  bimsel!  independ- 
ent in  his  cointn  md,  and  above  all  responsibility 
to  the  council  for  his  conduct.  lieiu);  of  ;in  ;in- 
cient  f.imily,  also,  and  a  f.ivoriti'  ot  the  kinif,  he 
affecle  I  to  look  down  with  contem|)l  upon  the 
newly-coined  nobility  ot  Dictfo  C.'olumbus.  His 
letters  in  rf|)!v  to  the  orders  of  llu;  |)resiilent  and 
council  were  couclu'il  in  a  tone  either  ot  h.iuj^'hiy 
contumely  or  ot  military  deliance.  lie  continued 
with  his  tollowers  cpiartered  in  the  \'e^(a,  jiersist- 
in^  in  a  course  ol  outr  i;,fes  and  op|)ressions  fatal 
to  the  tr.inq'iillity  of  the  isiaiid. 

Me  was  supported  in  his  arro;^ant  defiance  of 
authority  bv  the  cav.iliers  and  adventurers  of  no- 
ble birtli  who  were  in  the  colotiy,  and  who  liad 
been  deeply  wounded  in  the  proud  punctilio  so 
jealously  ^juarded  by  a  .Spani.ird.  'I'lvy  could  not 
forget  nor  lor^jive  the  stern  eipiity  exercised  by  the 
admiral  in  .i  time  of  emer).;ency,  in  makinj.r  them 
submit  to  the  privations  and  share  the  Labors  of  the 
vulfjar.  Still  less  could  they  brook  the  authority  of 
his  brother  l)iei,jo,  destitute  ot  his  hij^h  jierson.-il 
cl.aims  to  distinction.  They  tormed,  iheretore,  a 
kind  of  aristocratical  faction  in  the  colony  ;  affect- 
injj  to  consider  Columbus  .iiul  his  family  as  mere 
mercenary  and  upstart  h)reif^ners,  buildinjf  up 
their  own  fortunes  at  the  e.xi)ense  ot  the  toils  and 
sufferinfTS  ot  the  commui'ity,  and  the  degradation 
of  Sjjanish  hildagos  .ind  cavaliers. 

In  addition  to  these  |)artisans,  Margarite  had 
a  powerful  .illy  in  his  iellow-countryman,  I'riar 
IJoyle,  the  he.id  ot  the  reli;(ious  fraternity,  one  of 
the  members  ol  the  council,  and  .'ipostolical  vicar 
of  the  New  World.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
original  cause  of  the  hostility  of  this  holy  friar  to 
the  admiral,  who  was  never  Cvantine  in  resjject  to 
the  clergy.  Various  altercations,  however,  had 
taken  place  between  them.  Some  say  that  the 
triar  interfered  in  re.;pect  to  the  strict  measures 


deemed  necessary  by  the  admiral  for  the  security  of 
the  coliHiy  ;  others  that  he  resented  the  l.incied 
inclignity  offered  to  himselt  and  his  household,  in 
putting  them  on  the  s.inie  short  allow. iixe  with 
the  coininon  people.  Il(>  appears,  houe\'er,  to 
li.ive  been  gener.illy  dis.ippoinicd  and  disgusted 
with  the  spliere  of  action  allorded  by  (he  colony, 
and  to  have  loijkeil  b.n  k  wilh  rc^;ii't  tothe()|i| 
\V(Mld.  I  fell. id  none  uf  that  cnthusi.islic  /e.il  .ind 
persevering  sell-di'voiion,  wliii  h  iiuliiccd  so  many 
ol  the  .Sp.inisli  niis',ion.iries  to  brave  all  the  liarif- 
ships  iind  priv.itioiis  of  the  .\cw  World,  in  th.e 
hojie  of  converting  its  pag.iii  ilihabitaiils. 

r'.ncour.iged  and  furtilied  by  such  po\' filul  p.ir 
tisans,  M.irgaiite  re. illy  be^;an  to  coiisiilir  liimsi.'lf 
.ibove  the  temporary  .nitlioiiiics  ot  the  island. 
Whenever  hci'.iineto  Is.iliclla,  he  took  no  noticeof 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  n(U'  p.iid  any  rcipi'ct  to  the 
council,  but  acted  .is  it  he  had  p.ii.inKUint  com- 
mand. He  formed  a  c.ib.il  ot  most  ol  those  who 
were  disaffccte<l  to  Cnlunibili,  and  discontentcil 
with  their  .ibode  in  the  <olony.  Among  these  the 
le.iding  agit.itor  was  l''ri.ir  l!o)le.  It  w.is  con- 
certed among  them  to  take  possession  ol  the  ships 
which  h.id  brought  out  Don  liariholonicw  Colum- 
bus, ;ind  to  return  in  them  to  Spain.  Iloth  Mar- 
girile  .md  Itoyle  possessed  the  lavorot  the  king, 
■ind  they  deemed  it  wmild  be  an  e.isy  matter  to 
juslily  their  abandonment  of  their  milit.iry  and 
religious  comm.inds  by  a  preleiided  /e.il  I'or  the 
|)ul)lic  good  ;  luirr\ing  home  to  ri'present  the 
disastrous  st.ite  of  tlu!  country,  through  the  tyr- 
anny .mcl  oppression  of  its  rulers.  Some  h.ivc  as- 
cribeil  the  abrupt  de|).iriure  of  M.irgarite  to  his 
te.ir  of  a  severe  milil.iry  iiucstijfation  ot  his  con- 
duct on  the  retuin  of  the  adinir.il  ;  olluis,  to  his 
having,  in  the  course  ol  his  licentious  amours,  con- 
tracted a  m.ilady  .it  th.it  lime  new  and  unknown, 
and  which  be  altributcil  to  the  clini.ile,  and  hoped 
to  cure  by  medic.il  assist, nice  in  .Sp.iin.  Wli.it- 
ever  m.iv  have  been  the  cause,  his  measures  were 
t.iken  with  gre.it  precipit.mcy,  without  anyconsul- 
t.ition  ot  the  proper  authorities,  or  ;iny  regard  to 
the  consf(iui'iices  of  his  dep.irtuie.  Accomp.inied 
by  a  band  ot  malcontents,  he  and  !•  ri.ir  lloyle 
took  possession  ot  scune  ships  in  the  h.irbor,  and 
set  sail  tor  Sp.iin  ;  the  first  gener.d  .md  apostle  ot 
the  New  World  thus  setting  the  ll.igrant  example 
ot  unauthorized  abandonment  ut  their  posts. 


CHAITKR  III. 

TROUlU.ES  WITH  TUF.  N.XriVl.S— AI.ONZO  DE  OJKDA 

UKsii;ui:;o  itv  caonaiio. 

['494] 

Thf.  departure  of  Pedro  Margariteleft  the  army 
without  a  head,  and  put  an  end  to  wh.it  little  re- 
straint or  (lisci|)line  remained.  There  is  no  rab- 
ble so  licentious  as  soldiery  left  to  their  own  direc- 
tion in  a  defenceless  country.  They  now  roved 
about  in  bands  or  singly,  acc(Uiling  to  their  ca- 
price, scattering  themselves  among  the  Indian 
vill.iges,  and  indulging  in  .ill  kinds  of  excesses, 
either  as  ])rompled  fiy  .avarice  or  sensuality.  The 
n.itives,  indignant  at  having  their  hospit.ility  thus 
recpiited,  refused  any  longer  to  furnish  them  with 
food.  In  a  little  while  the  Spaniards  began  to  ex- 
perience the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  seized  upon 
provisions  wherever  they  could  be  found,  accom- 
panying these  seizures  with  acts  of  wanton  vio- 
lence. At  length,  by  a  series  otHagrant  outrages, 
the  gentle  and  pacific  nature  of  this  people  was 
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roused  to  resentment,  and  from  confiding  and  hos- 
pitable liosts  tiiey  were  con  veiled  into  vindictive 
enemieis.  All  the  precautions  enjoined  by  Colum- 
bus having  been  neglected,  the  evils  lie  had  ap- 
prehended came  to  pass.  Though  the  Indians, 
naturally  timid,  dared  not  contend  with  the  Si)an- 
iards  wliile  they  kejjt  u\)  any  combined  and  disci- 
plined lorce,  yet  they  took  sanguinary  vengeance 
on  tliem  whenever  they  met  with  small  jjartie.-. 
or  scattered  intlividuals,  roving  aliout  in  ouest  of 
toijd.  Encouraged  by  these  jietty  triumphs,  antl 
tile  impunity  which  seemetl  to  attend  them,  their 
liouiiilies  grew  more  and  more  alarming,  (luati- 
guana,  cacicpie  ot  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  drand  Kiver,  in  the  dominions  of  (iuarionex, 
soveieign  of  the  Vega,  jiut  to  death  ten  Span- 
iards, who  had  (luartered  themselves  in  his  town 
and  cutragcd  the  inhabitants  by  their  licentious- 
ness, rie  i'oilowed  up  this  massacre  by  setting 
fire  to  a  house  in  which  forty-six  S])aniards  were 
lodged.*  Flushi.'d  by  this  success,  he  threatened 
to  attack  a  small  fortress  called  Magdalena,  which 
!iad  recently  been  i)uilt  in  his  neighborhooil  in 
the  \'ega  ;  so  that  the  commander,  l.uis  de  Arri- 
aga,  having  but  a  feeble  garrison,  was  obliged  to 
remain  shut  up  within  its  walls  until  relief  should 
arrive  from  Isabella. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Spaniards, 
ho>vever,  was  Caonabo,  the  Carib  cacique  of  Mag- 
iiana.  With  n.itural  talents  for  war,  and  intelli- 
gence superior  to  the  ordinary  range  of  savage 
intellect,  he  had  a  proutl  and  daring  spirit  to  urge 
him  on,  three  valiant  brothers  to  assist  him,  and 
a  numerous  tribe  at  his  command. t  He  had  al- 
ways felt  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men 
into  the  island  ;  but  particularly  exasperateil  i)y 
the  establishment  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas, 
erected  in  the  \ery  centre  of  his  dominions.  As 
long  as  the  army  lay  within  call  in  the  \'ega  he 
was  ileterred  i\\  m  any  attack  ;  but  when,  on  the 
dejiarture  of  .Margarite,  it  fjecame  dismembered 
and  dispersetl,  the  time  for  striking  a  signal  t)low 
seemed  arrived.  The  fortress  remained  isolated, 
with  a  garrison  of  only  titty  men.  15y  a  sudden 
and  secret  movement,  he  might  overwhelm  it  with 
his  forces,  and  repeat  the  horrors  which  he  had 
wieaked  upon  I,.i  .X.ividad. 

The  wily  cacicpie,  however,  had  a  different  kind 
of  enemy  to  deal  with  in  the  commander  of  .St. 
Thomas.  Alon/o  de  Ojeda  had  l)een  schooled  in 
Moorish  warfare.  He  was  versed  in  all  kinds  of 
feints,  stratagems,  lurking  ambuscades,  aiul  wild 
assaults.  No  man  was  more  fitted,  therefore,  to 
cope  with  Indian  warriors.  He  had  a  headlong 
courage,  arising  partly  from  the  natural  heat  and 
violence  of  his  disposition,  and,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  religious  superstition.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  wars  with  Moors  and  Indians,  in  i)ub- 
lic  battles  and  private  combats,  in  fights,  feuds, 
and  encounters  of  all  kinds,  to  which  he  had  been 
prcmpted  by  a  rash  and  fiery  spirit,  and  a  love  of 
adventure  ;  yet  he  had  never  been  wouiuled,  nor 
lost  a  drop  ot  blood.  He  began  to  doubt  whether 
any  weapon  had  power  to  harm  him,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  under  the  s|)ecial  protection  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  As  a  kind  of  religious  talisman,  he 
had  a  small  I'lemish  painting  of  the  Virgin,  given 
him  by  his  pati'  i,  Fonseca,  liishoj)  of  Jkulajoz. 
riiis  he  constantly  carried  with  him  in  city,  camp, 
or  field,  making  it  the  object  of  his  frecpient  orisons 
and  invocations.  In  garrison  or  encam|)meiU,  it 
was  suspended  in  his  chamber  cr  his  tent  ;  in  his 


*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i6. 
t  Ibid. 


rough  expeditions  in  the  wilderness  he  carried  it 
in  his  knapsack,  and  whenever  leisure  permitted, 
would  take  it  out,  lix  it  against  a  tree,  and  acl- 
dress  his  prayers  to  this  military  patroness.*  In 
a  word,  he  swore  by  the  Virgin,  he  invoked  the 
\'irgin  whether  in  l)rawl  or  l)attle,  and  under  the 
favor  of  the  Virgin  he  was  ready  for  any  enter- 
l)rise  or  adventure.  Such  was  this  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda  ;  bigoted  in  his  devotion,  reckless  in  iiis 
life,  fearless  in  hi.-t  spirii,  like  many  of  the  roving 
.Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  days.  Though  small 
in  size,  he  was  a  ])rodigy  of  strength  and  prowess  ; 
and  the  chr(>niclers  ot  the  early  discoveries  relate 
marvels  of  liis  valor  iind  exploits 

Having  reconnoitred  tlie  fortress,  Caonabo  as- 
sembled ten  thouijand  warriors,  a'-med  with  war 
clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  and  lances  hardened  in 
the  tire  ;  and  making  his  way  secretly  througii  the 
forests,  came  suddenly  in  the  neigliliorhood,  ex- 
pecting to  surprise  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  care- 
less security.  He  found  Ojeila's  forces,  however, 
drawn  up  warily  within  his  tower,  which,  being 
l)uilt  upon  an  almost  insulated  iieight,  with  a  river 
nearly  surrounding  it,  and  the  remaining  space 
traversed  by  a  deep  ditch,  set  at  detlance  an  attack 
by  naked  warriors. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt,  Caonabo  now  ho|)ed  to 
reduce  it  by  famine.  I'orthis  inirjiose,  he  distrib- 
uted his  warriors  through  the  adjacent  forests, 
and  waylaid  every  jjass,  so  as  to  intercejjt  any  sujv 
])lies  l)rought  by  the  n.itives,  and  to  cut  off  any 
foraging  party  from  the  fortress.  This  siege  or  in- 
vestment lasted  for  thirty  days.f  and  reduced  the 
garrison  to  great  distress.  'I'here  is  a  traditional 
anec<lote,  which  Oviedo  relates  of  I'edro  Marga- 
rite, the  former  commander  ot  this  fortress,  but 
which  may  w  ilh  more  ])robal)ility  be  ascribed  to 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  as  h.iving  occurred  during  this 
siege.  At  a  time  when  the  garrison  was  sore 
])iessed  by  famine,  an  Indian  gained  access  to  the 
tort,  bringing  a  couple  of  wood-pigeons  for  the 
table  of  the  commander.  The  latter  was  in  an 
apartment  of  the  lower  surrounded  by  several  of 
his  ollicers.  Seeing  them  regard  the  birds  with 
the  wistful  eyes  of  lamishing  men,  "  It  is  a  pity," 
said  he,  "  that  here  is  not  enough  to  give  us  all 
a  meal  ;  I  cannot  consent  to  feast  while  the  rest 
of  you  are  starving  :"  so  saying,  he  turned  loose 
the  jjigeons  from  a  window  ot  the  tower. 

During  the  siege,  Ojeda  displayed  the  great- 
est activity  of  sjiirit  and  fertility  of  re.-.ource. 
He  battled  all  the  arts  of  the  Carib  chieftain, 
concerting  stratagems  of  various  kinds  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison  and  ann')y  the  toe.  He  sallie<l 
forth  whenever  the  enemy  appeared  in  any  force, 
leading  the  van  with  that  lieadlong  valor  for 
which  he  was  noted  ;  makinggreat  slaughter  with 
his  single  arm,  and,  as  usual,  escaping  unhurt 
from  amidst  showers  of  d.irls  and  arrows. 

Caonabo  saw  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  slain. 
His  forces  were  diminishing,  for  the  Indians,  un- 
useti  to  any  protracted  operations  of  war,  grew 
weary  of  this  siege,  and  returned  daily  in  num 
bers  to  their  homes.  He  gave  up  all  further  ai- 
temi)t,  therefore,  on  the  fortress,  and  retired,  lillei^ 
with  admiration  of  the  prowess  and  achievements 
of  Ojeda. t 

The  restless  chieftain  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  but  meditated 
schemes  of  a  bolder  and  more  extensive  nature. 


cap. 


*  Herrera,   Hist.   Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  viii 
Pizarro  Varonese  Illustres,  cap.  8. 

!P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv. 
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Prowling  in  secret  in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella,  he 
noted  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  settleinent.*  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  suffering  under  various 
maladies,  and  most  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  distributed  about  the  country.  He 
now  conceived  the  i)roject  of  a  general  league 
among  the  caci(|ues,  to  surprise  and  overwhelm 
the  settlement,  and  massacre  the  Sjjaniards  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found.  This  handful  of  intru- 
ders once  exterminated,  he  trusted  the  island 
would  be  delivered  from  all  further  molestation  of 
the  kind  ;  little  dreaming  of  the  hopeless  nature 
(if  the  contest,  and  that  where  the  civilized  man 
once  plants  his  foot,  the  power  of  the  savage  is 
gone  forever. 

Reports  of  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  Span- 
iards h;ul  spread  throughout  the  island,  and  in- 
spired hatred  and  hostility  even  among  tribes  who 
had  never  beheld  them,  nor  suffer-  d  from  their 
misdeeds.  Caonabo  found  three  of  the  sovereign 
caciques  inclined  to  co-operate  with  him,  though 
impressed  with  deep  awe  of  the  su|)ernatural 
|)ower  of  the  S])aniards,  and  of  their  terrific  arms 
and  animals.  The  league,  however,  met  with  un- 
(,\])ected  oppositi(.'i  in  the  fifth  cacique,  (kiacana- 
giri,  the  sovereign  of  Marien.  His  conduct  in 
this  time  of  danger  coinpletely  manifested  the  in- 
justice of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  Spaniards.  He  refused  to 
join  the  other  caciques  with  his  forces,  or  to  vio- 
late those  laws  of  hospitality  by  which  he  had  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  protect  and  aid  the  white 
men,  ever  since  they  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his 
coast.  He  remained  quietly  in  his  dominions,  en- 
tertaining at  his  own  expense  a  hundred  of  the 
suffering  soldiery,  and  supplying  aii  their  wants 
with  his  accustomed  generosity.  This  conduct 
ilrew  upon  him  the  odium  and  hostility  of  his  fel- 
low caciques,  particularly  of  the  tierce  Carib, 
Caonabo,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Behechio.  They 
made  irruptions  into  his  territories,  and  inflicted 
(111  him  various  injuries  and  indignities.  Hehechio 
killed  one  of  his  wives,  and  Caonabo  carried 
another  away  cajitive.t  Nothing,  however,  could 
shake  the  devotion  of  Guacanagari  to  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  as  his  dominions  lay  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  settlement,  and  those  of  some  ftf  the 
other  caci(pies  were  ve^v  remote,  the  want  of  his 
co-operation  impeded  t(.,.-  some  time  the  hostile 
designs  of  his  con  federates.  J 

Such  was  the  critical  state  to  which  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  had  been  reduced,  and  such  the  bit- 
ter hostility  engendered  among  the  people  of  the 
island,  during  the  absence  of  Columbus,  and 
merely  in  consequence  of  violating  all  his  regula- 
tions. Margarite  and  Friar  Hoyle  had  hastened 
to  Spain  to  make  false  representations  of  the  mis- 
eries of  the  island.  Had  they  remained  faithfully 
at  their  posts,  and  discharg(jd  zealously  the  trust 
confided  to  them,  those  miseries  might  have  been 
easily  remedied,  if  not  entirely  prevented. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MEASURES  OF  COI.UMIIUS  TO  RESTORE  THE 
gUIEI'  OF  THE  ISLAND — EXPEDITION  OF  OJEDA 
TO   SURPRISE  CAONABO. 

['494-] 

I.MMEDIATKI.Y  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from 
Cuba,  while  he  was  yet  confined  to  his  bed  by  in- 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  60. 

f  Ibid. 

i  Hcrrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  I  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 


disposition,  he  was  gratified  by  a  voluntary  visit 
from  Guacanagari,  who  manifested  the  greatest 
concern  at  his  illness,  for  he  apjiears  to  have, 
always  entertained  an  affectionate  reverence  for 
the*  admiral.  He  again  spoke  with  tears  of  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Nativity,  dwelling  on  the  exer- 
tions he  had  made  in  defence  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  now  informed  Columbus  of  the  secret  league 
forming  among  the  caciques  ;  of  his  opposition  to 
it,  and  the  co'nseciuent  persecution  he  had  suf- 
fered ;  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  wives,  and  the 
capture  of  another.  He  urged  the  admiral  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  the  designs  of  Caonabo,  and 
offered  to  lead  his  subjects  to  the  field,  to  fight  by 
the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  out  of  friendship 
for  them  as  in  revenge  of  his  own  injuries.* 

Columbus  had  always  retained  a  deej)  sense  of 
the  ancient  kindness  of  Guacanagari,  and  was  re- 
joiced to  have  all  suspicion  of  his  good  faith  thus 
effectually  dispelled.  Their  former  amicable  in- 
tercourse was  renewed,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  man  whoin  Guacanagari  had  once  relieved 
and  succored  as  a  shijjwrecked  stranger,  had  sud- 
denly become  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  himself  and 
all  his  countrymen. 

The  manner  in  which  this  peacefu'  island  had 
been  exasperated  and  embroiled  by  the  licentious 
conduct  of  the  Europeans,  was  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  Columbus.  He  saw  all  his  plans  of 
deriving  an  immediate  revenue  to  the  sovereigns 
comi)letely  impeded.  To  restore  the  island  to 
tranquillity  required  skilful  management.  His 
forces  were  but  small,  and  the  awe  in  which  the 
natives  had  stood  of  the  white  men,  as  super- 
natural beings,  had  been  in  some  degree  dis- 
pelled. He  was  too  ill  to  take  a  personal  share  in 
any  warlike  enteri)rise  ;  his  brother  Diego  was 
not  of  a  military  character,  and  Bartholomew  was 
yet  a  stranger  among  the  Spaniards,  and  re- 
garded by  the  leading  men  with  jealousy.  Still 
Columbus  considered  the  threatened  combination 
of  the  caciques  as  but  imjierfectly  formed  ;  he 
trusted  to  their  want  of  skill  ancl  experience  in 
warfare,  and  conceived  that  by  prompt  measures, 
by  proceeding  in  detail,  punishing  some,  concili- 
ating others,  and  uniting  force,  gentleness,  and 
stratagem,  he  might  succeed  in  dispelling  the 
threatened  storm. 

His  first  care  was  to  send  a  body  of  armed  men 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Magdalena,  menaced  with  de- 
struction by  Guatiguana,  the  cacique  of  the  Grand 
River,  who  had  massacred  the  Spaniards  quar- 
tered in  his  town.  Having  relieved  the  fortress, 
the  tro(.  ps  overran  the  territory  of  Guatiguana, 
killing  many  of  his  warriors,  and  carrying  others 
off  captives  :  the  chieftain  himself  made  his  es- 
cape.} He  was  tributary  to  Guarionex,  sovereign 
cicicpie  of  the  Royal  Vega.  As  this  Indian 
reigned  over  a  great  and  populous  extent  of  coun- 
try, his  friendship  was  highly  important  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  while  there  was  iinmi- 
nent  risk  of  his  hostility,  from  the  unbridled  ex- 
cesses of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  ([uartered 
in  his  dominions.  Columbus  sent  for  him,  there- 
fore, and  explained  to  him  that  these  excesses  had 
been  in  violation  of  his  orders,  and  contrary  to  his 
good  intentions  toward  the  natives,  whom  it  was 
his  wish  in  every  way  to  please  and  benefit.  He 
explained,  likewise,  that  the  expedition  against 
Guatiguana  was  an  act  of  mere  individual  punish- 
iTient,  not  of  hostility  against  the  territories  of 
Guarii.-nex.      The  cacique    was    of    a  quiet  and 
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placable  disposition,  and  whatever  anger  he  might 
nave  felt  was  easily  soothed.  To  lini<  him  in  some 
degree  to  the  Spanish  interest,  Columbus  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  Indian  interpreter,  D'ego  Colon.*  As  a 
stronger  precaution  against  any  lioslility  on  the 
part  of  the  cacique,  and  to  insure  tranquillity  in 
the  important  region  of  the  \'ega,  l,e  ordered  a 
fortress  to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  his  territories, 
which  he  named  Fort  Conception.  The  easy  ca- 
cique agreed  without  hesitation  to  a  measure 
fraught  with  ruin  to  himself,  and  future  slavery  to 
his  subjects. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  remained  to  be  dis- 
posed of — Caonabo.  His  territories  lay  in  the  cen- 
tral and  mountainous  i)artsof  the  island,  rendered 
(lilticult  of  access  liy  rugged  rocks,  entangled  for- 
ests, and  frequent  rivers.  To  make  war  upon  this 
subtle  and  ferocious  chieftain,  in  the  depths  of  his 
wild  woodland  territory,  and  among  the  fastnesses 
of  his  mountains,  where  at  every  step  there  would 
be  danger  of  ambush,  would  be  a  work  of  time, 
peril,  and  uncertain  issue.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
settlements  would  never  be  secure  from  his  secret 
and  daring  enterprises,  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  would  be  subject  to  frequent  interru[)lion. 
While  perplexed  on  this  subject,  Columbus  was 
relieved  by  an  offer  of  y\lonzo  de  Ojeda,  to  take 
the  Carib  chieftain  by  stratagem,  and  deliver  him 
alive  into  his  hands.  The  i)roject  was  wild,  haz- 
ardous, and  romantic,  characteristic  of  Ojeda,  who 
was  fond  of  distinguishing  himself  by  extravagant 
exploits  and  feats  of  desperate  bravery. 

Choosing  ten  bold  and  hardy  followers,  well 
armed  and  well  mounted,  and  invoking  the  pro- 
tection of  his  patroness  the  Virgin,  whose  image 
as  usual  he  bore  with  him  as  a  safeguard,  Ojeda 
plunged  into  the  forest,  and  made  his  way  above 
si.xty  leagues  into  the  wild  territories  of  Caonabo, 
whom  he  found  in  one  of  his  most  pojiulous  towns, 
the  same  now  called  Maguana,  near  the  town  of 
San  Juan.  Approaching  the  caci(|ue  with  great 
deference  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  professed  to 
come  on  a  friendly  embassy  from  the  admiral  who 
was  (iuamicpiina,  or  chief  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
who  had  sent  him  an  invaluable  i)resent. 

Caoiiai)o  had  tried  Ojeda  m  battle  ;  he  had  wit- 
nessed his  fiery  i)rowess,  ;ind  hatl  conceived  a 
warrior's  admiration  of  him.  He  received  him 
with  a  degrc'e  of  chivalrous  courtesy,  if  sUch  a 
phrase  may  ajiply  to  the  savage  state  and  rude 
hospitality  of  a  wild  warrior  of  the  forest.  The 
free,  fearless  deportment,  the  great  personal 
strength,  and  the  surprising  agility  and  adroit- 
ness of  Ojeda  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  in  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  were  calculated  to 
delight  a  savage,  and  he  soon  became  a  great 
favorite  with  Caonabo. 

Ojeda  now  used  all  his  influence  to  prevail 
upon  the  cacique  to  repair  to  Isabella,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  Columbus,  and 
becoming  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  said  that  he  offered  him,  as  a  lure,  the  bell 
of  the  chapel  of  Isabella.  This  bell  was  the  won- 
der of  the  island.  When  the  Indians  heard  it 
ringing  for  mass,  and  beheld  the  Spaniards 
hastening  toward  the  chapel,  they  imagined  that 
it  talked,  and  that  the  white  men  obeyed  it.     Re- 

*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  I.  lib.  iv.  Glo.  Rattista  Spo- 
torno,  in  his  Memoir  of  Columbus,  has  been  led  into 
an  error  by  the  name  of  this  Indian,  and  observes  that 
Columbus  had  a  brother  named  OicKo,  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  be  ashamed,  and  whom  he  married  to  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 


garding  with  superstition  all  things  connected 
with  the  Spaniards,  they  looked  upon  this  bell  as 
something  supernatural,  and  in  their  usual  phrase 
said  it  had  come  from  "Turey,"  or  tiie  skies. 
Caonabo  had  heard  the  bell  at  a  distance,  in  his 
prowlings  about  the  settlement,  and  had  longed 
to  see  it  ;  but  when  it  was  proffered  to  him  as  a 
present  of  peace,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resi.si 
the  temjitation.  He  agreed,  therefore,  to  set  out 
for  Isabella  ;  but  when  the  time  c.nne  to  depart 
Ojeda  beheld  with  surprise  a  powerful  force  vi 
warriors  assembled  and  ready  to  march.  He 
asked  the  meaning  of  taking  such  an  army  on  a 
mere  friendly  visit  ;  the  caci(|ue  jtioudly  replied 
that  it  did  not  betit  a  great  jirince  like  himself  to 
go  forth  scantily  attended.  t)jeda  was  little  satis- 
fied with  this  reply  ;  he  knew  the  warlike  charac- 
ter of  Caonabo,  and  liis  deep  subtlety  ;  he  feared 
some  sinister  design — a  surprise  of  the  fortress  of 
Isabella,  or  an  attempt  upon  the  ])erson  of  the  ad- 
miral. He  knew  also  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Co- 
lumbus either  to  make  peace  with,  tiie  cacii|ue,  or 
to  get  possession  of  his  jierson  wiUiout  the  alterna- 
tive of  open  w.irlare.  He  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
gem, therefore,  which  has  an  air  of  fable  and  ro- 
mance, but  which  is  recorded  by  all  the  contem- 
])orary  historians  with  trivial  variations,  and 
which,  Las  Casas  assures  us,  was  in  current  cir- 
culation in  tile  island  when  he  arrixed  there, 
about  six  years  after  the  event.  It  accortis  too 
with  the  adventurous  and  extravagant  character 
of  the  man,  and  with  the  wdd  stratagems  and 
vaunting  ex|)loits  incident  to  Indian  warlare. 

In  the  course  of  their  march,  haviiig  halted  near 
the  Little  Yagui,  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
Neyba,  Ojeda  one  tlay  produced  a  set  of  manacles 
of  polished  steel,  so  highly  biirnisheil  that  they 
looked  like  silver.  These  he  assured  Caonabo 
were  royal  ornaments  which  had  i(jme  from 
heaven,  or  the  Turey  of  Biscay  ;  *  that  tliey  were 
worn  by  the  monarcnsof  Castile  on  solemn  dances 
and  other  high  festivities,  and  were  inleiuled  as 
])re.serts  to  the  caci(|ue.  He  prop.^sed  that  Cao- 
nabo should  go  to  the  river  ..ad  batlie,  after  which 
he  should  be  decorated  with  these  ornaments, 
mounted  on  the  horse  of  Ojeda,  and  should  re- 
turn in  the  state  of  a  Spanish  monarch,  to  aston- 
ish his  subjects.  Tiie  cacicjue  was  da/./led  v.ith 
the  glitter  of  the  manacles,  and  Haltered  with  the 
idea  of  bestriding  one  of  those  trt  niendous  ani- 
mals so  dreaded  by  his  countrymen.  He  rejiaired 
to  the  river,  and  having  bathed,  was  assisted  to 
mount  behind  Ojeda,  and  the  shackli's  were  ad- 
justed. Ojeda  made  several  circuits  to  gain 
space,  followed  by  his  little  band  of  horsemen,  the 
Indians  shrinking  back  from  the  jirancing  steeds. 
At  length  he  made  a  wide  sweep  into  the  forest, 
until  the  trees  concealed  him  from  the  sight  of  the 
army.  His  followers  then  closed  round  him,  and 
drawing  their  swords,  threatened  Caonabo  with 
instant  <leath  if  he  made  tiie  least  noise  or  resist- 
ance. Uinding  him  with  cords  to  Ojeda  to  pre- 
vent his  falling  or  effecting  an  escajje,  they  put 
spurs  to  their  horses,  dashed  across  the  river,  and 
made  off  through  the  woods  with  their  [nha.f 

*  The  principal  iron  manufactories  of  Spain  are  es- 
tablished in  Biscay,  where  the  ore  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. 

f  Tliis  romantic  exploit  of  Ojeda  is  recorded  at 
large  by  Las  Casas  ;  by  his  copyist  Herrera  (ilecad.  i. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  16)  ;  by  Fernando  Fizarro,  in  his  Varones 
iilustres  del  Nuevo  Mundo  ;  and  by  Charlevoix  in  his 
History  of  St.  Dominf{o.  Peter  Martyr  and  others 
liave  given  it  more  concisely,  alluding  to,  but  not  in- 
serting its  romantic  details. 
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They  had  now  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  wilder- 
ness to  traverse  on  their  way  homeward,  with  here 
and  there  large  Indian  towns.  They  had  borne 
off  their  captive  far  beyond  the  pursuit  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  utmost  vigilance  was  icjuisite  to 
prevent  his  escape  during  this  long  and  toilsome 
journey,  and  to  avoid  exciting  the  hostilities  of  any 
confederate  cacique.  They  had  to  shun  the  popu- 
lous parts  of  the  country  therefore,  or  to  jiass 
through  the  Indian  towns  at  full  gallo]).  They 
suffered  greatly  from  fatigue,  liunger,  and  watch- 
fiiUiess  ;  encountering  many  perils,  fording  and 
swimming  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  plains,  toil- 
ing through  the  ileep  tangled  forests,  and  clam- 
bering over  the  high  and  rocky  mountains.  They 
accomplished  all  in  safety,  and  Ojeda  entered  Isa- 
bella in  triumph  from  this  most  daring  and  char- 
acteristic enterprise,- with  his  wild  Indian  bound 
behind. 

Columbus  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
great  satisfaction  when  this  dangerous  foe  was  de- 
livered into  his  hands.  The  haughty  Carib  met 
him  with  a  lofty  and  unsubdued  air,  disdaining 
to  conciliate  him  by  submission,  or  to  deprecate 
his  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  while  men  wliicii 
he  had  shed.  He  never  bowed  his  snirit  to  cap- 
tivity ;  on  the  contrary,  though  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  .Spaniards,  he  dis|)layed  that  boasting 
defiance  which  is  a  part  of  Indian  heroism,  ancl 
which  the  savage  maintains  toward  bis  tor- 
mentors, even  amid  the  agonies  of  tiie  fagot  and 
the  stake.  He  vaunted  his  achievement  in  sur- 
prising and  burning  the  fortress  of  Nativity,  and 
slaughtering  its  garrison,  and  declared  that  he 
hid  secretly  reconnoitred  Isabella,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  wreaking  upon  it  the  same  desolation. 

Columbus,  though  struck  with  the  heroism  of 
;h(!  chieftain,  considered  him  a  dangerous  enemy, 
vvliom,  for  the  peace  of  the  island,  it  was  advisa- 
ble to  send  to  Spain  ;  in  the  meantime  he  ordered 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  re- 
spect, and  lodged  him  in  a  part  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing, where,  however,  he  kept  him  a  prisoner  in 
chains.  This  precaution  must  have  been  neces- 
sary, from  the  insecurity  of  his  prison  ;  for  Las 
I'asas  observes  that  the  admiral's  house  not 
lieing  spacious,  nor  having  many  chambers,  the 
passers  by  in  the  street  cou'  see  the  captive  chief- 
t.iin  from  llie  |);)rtal.* 

Caonabo  always  niaintained  a  haughty  deport- 
ment toward  Columbus,  while  he  never  evinced 
llie  least  animosity  against  Ojeda.  lie  rather  ad- 
mired the  latter  as  a  consummate  warrior,  for 
having  pounced  upon  him  and  borne  him  off  in 
\his  hawkdike  manner  from  the  very  midst  of  his 
nghting-meii. 

When  Columbus  entered  the  apartment  where 
Caonabo  was  confined,  all  present  rose,  according 
lo  custom,  and  paid  him  reverence  ;  the  caci(|ue 
alone  neither  moved  nor  took  any  notice  of  him. 
On  the  contrary,  when  Ojeda  entered,  though 
small  in  person  and  without  external  state,  Cao- 
nabo rose  and  saluted  him  with  jirofound  respect. 
Jn  being  asked  the  reason  of  this,  Columbus  being 
r.uamiquina,  or  great  chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda  but 
ine  of  his  subjects,  the  proud  Carib  rejilied  that 
vhe  admiral  had  never  dared  to  come  personally 
"o  his  house  and  seize  him  ;  it  vas  only  through 
the  valor  of  Ojeda  he  was  his  prisoner  ;  to  Ojeda, 
therefore,  he  owed  reverence,  not  to  the  admiral. -j- 

Tile  captivity  of  Caonabo  was  deeply  lelt  by  his 
subjects,  for  the  natives  of  this  island  seem  gen- 

*  La  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,Iib.  1.  cap.  I02. 
f  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.,  cap.  loa. 


eraliy  to  have  been  extremely  loyal,  and  strongly 
attached  to  their  caciques.  One  of  the  brothers 
of  Caonabo,  a  warrior  of  great  courage  and  ad- 
dress, and  very  popular  among  the  Indians,  as- 
sembled an  army  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
men  and  led  them  secretly  to  the  neighbohood  of 
St.  Thomas,  where  Ojeda  was  again  in  command. 
His  intention  was  to  surprise  a  number  of  Span- 
iards, in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  brother  in  ex- 
change for  them.  Ojeda,  as  usual,  had  notice  of 
the  design,  liut  w'as  not  to  be  again  shut  up  in  his 
fortress.  Having  been  reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment sent  by  the  Adelantado,  he  left  a  sufticient 
force  in  garrison,  and  with  the  remainder,  and  his 
little  troop  of  horse,  set  off  boldly  to  meet  the  sav- 
ages. The  brother  of  Caonabo,  when  he  saw  the 
Spaniards  approaching,  showed  some  military 
skill,  disposing  his  army  in  five  battalions.  Th'i 
impetuous  attack  of  Ojeda,  however,  with  hi.", 
handful  of  horsemen,  threw  the  Indian  warriors 
into  sudden  panic.  At  the  furious  onset  of  these 
steel-clad  beings,  wielding  their  flashing  weapons, 
and  bestriding  what  ajipeared  to  be  ferocious 
beasts  of  lirey,  they  threw  down  their  weajions  and 
took  to  llight  ;  many  were  slain,  more  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  was  the  brother 
of  Caonabo,  bravely  fighting  in  a  righteous  yet 
desperate  cause.*  ,  f 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL  OF  ANTONIO  DE  TORRES  WITH  FOUR 
■SHIPS  FROM  SPAIN — HIS  RETURN  WITH  INDIAN 
SLAVICS. 

[I494-] 

The  colony  was  still  suffering  greatly  from 
want  of  provisions  ;  the  Eurojiean  stock  was  near- 
ly exhausted,  and  such  was  the  idleness  md  im- 
providence of  the  colonists,  or  the  contusion  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  hostilities  of 
the  natives,  or  such  was  their  exclusive  eager- 
ness after  the  precious  metals,  that  they  seem  to 
have  neglected  the  true  wealth  of  the  island,  its 
quick  and  productive  soil,  and  to  have  been  in 
constant  danger  of  famine,  though  in  the  midst  of 
fertility. 

At  length  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
four  ships  commanded  by  Antonio  Torres,  which 
brought  an  ample  supply  of  provisions.  There 
were  also  a  physician  and  an  apothecary,  whose 
aid  was  greatly  needed  in  the  sickly  sla'te  of  the 
colony  ;  but  above  all,  there  were  mechanics, 
millers,  fishermen,  gardeners,  and  husbandmen — 
the  true  kind  of  pojiulation  for  a  colony. 

Torres  brought  letters  from  the  sovereigns 
(dated  August  l6th,  1494)  of  the  most  gratifying 
kinil,  expressing  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  ac- 
counts sent  home  by  the  admiral,  and  acknowl- 
edging that  everything  in  the  course  of  his  discov- 
eries had  turned  out  as  he  had  predicted.  They 
evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  and  a  desire  of  receiving  frequent  intelli- 
gence as  to  his  situation,  proposing  that  a  caravel 
should  sail  each  month  from  Isabella  and  Spain. 
They  informed  him  that  all  differences  with  For. 
tugal  were  amicably  adjusted,  and  acquainted 
him  witii  the  conventional  agreement  with  that 
power  relative  to  a  geographical  line,  sejiarating 
their    newly-discovered   possessions ;    requesting 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  los  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  I. 
Charlevoix,  Hist,  St.  Domingo,  .ib.  ii.  p.  131. 
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him  lo  respect  this  agreement  in  ihe  course 
of  his  discoveries.  As  in  adjusting-  the  arrange- 
mciit  with  I'ortugal,  and  in  drawing  the  proposed 
line,  it  was  important  to  have  tiie  l)est  advice,  the 
sovereigns  requested  Columbus  to  return  and  be 

f)resent  at  the  convention  ;  or,  in  case  that  should 
)c  inconvenient,  to  send  his  brother  Harlholomew, 
or  any  other  person  whom  he  should  consider 
fully  competent,  furnished  with  such  ma])s,  charts, 
and  designs  as  might  be  of  service  in  the  negoti- 
ation.* 

There  was  another  letter,  addressed  generally 
to  the  inhaoitants  of  the  colony,  and  to  all  who 
should  proceed  on  voyages  of  discovery,  com- 
manding them  to  obey  Columbus  as  implicitly  as 
they  would  the  sovereigns  themselves,  under  pain 
of  their  high  displeasure  and  a  tine  of  ten  thousand 
maravcdies  for  each  offence. 

Such  was  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed 
at  this  moment  by  the  sovereigns  in  Columbus, 
but  which  was  soon  to  be  blighted  by  the  insid- 
ious reports  of  worthless  men.  He  was  already 
aware  of  the  complaints  and  misrepresentations 
which  had  been  sent  home  from  the  colony,  and 
which  would  lie  enforced  by  Margarite  and  Friar 
Hoyle.  He  was  aware  that  his  standing  in  Spain 
was  of  that  uncertain  kind  which  a  stranger  al- 
ways pos="sses  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  country, 
where  he  has  no  friends  nor  connections  to  sup- 
port him,  and  where  even  his  very  merits  increase 
the  eagerness  of  envy  to  cast  him  down.  His  efforts 
to  promote  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  to  ex- 
plore the  resources  of  the  island,  had  been  im- 
peded by  the  misconduct  of  Margarite  and  the  dis- 
orderly lite  of  the  Spaniards  in  general,  yet  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  very  evils  which  they  had  pro- 
iluced  would  be  alleged  against  him,  and  the 
want  of  protitahle  returns  be  cited  to  discredit  and 
embarrass  his  expeditions. 

To  counteract  ar.y  misrepresentations  of  the 
kind,  Columbus  hastened  the  return  of  the  shijjs, 
and  would  have  returned  with  them,  not  merely 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns  in  be- 
ing present  at  the  settlement  of  the  geographical 
line,  but  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  enterprises 
from  the  as|)ersionsof  his  enemies.  The  malady, 
however,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  ])revented 
his  departure  ;  and  his  brother  Hartholomew  was 
required  to  ait',  with  his  pr.ictical  good  sense 
and  his  resolute  sjiirit,  in  regulating  the  disordered 
affairs  of  the  island.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  senfl  home  his  brother  Uiego,  to  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  and  to  take  care  of 
his  interests  at  court.  At  "he  same  time  he  exert- 
ed himself  to  the  utmost  to  S(;nd  by  the  ships  sat- 
isfactory proofs  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  He 
remitted  by  them  all  the  gold  that  he  could  col- 
lect, with  sjiecimens  of  other  metals,  and  of  vari- 
ous fruits  and  valuable  i)lants,  which  he  had  col- 
lected either  in  Hispaniola  or  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage.  In  his  eagerness  to  produce  immediate 
profit,  and  to  indemnify  the  sovereigns  for  those 
expenses  which  bore  hard  ui)on  the  royal  treas- 
ury, he  sent,  likewise,  above  five  hund'ed  Indian 
prisoners,  who,  he  suggested,  might  be  sold  as 
slaves  at  Seville. 

It  is  painful  to  find  the  brilliant  renown  of  Co 
lumbus  sullied  by  so  foul  a  stain.  The  customs 
of  the  times,  however,  must  be  pleaded  in  his 
apology.  The  precedent  had  been  given  long  be- 
fore, by  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  in  their 
African  discoveries,  wherein  the  traffic  in  slaves 
had  formed  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  profit. 


In  fact,  the  practice  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
church  itself,  and  the  most  learned  theologians 
had  pronounced  all  barbarous  and  infidel  nations, 
who  shut  theii;  ears  to  the  truths  of  Christianiiyl 
fair  objects  of  war  and  rapine,  of  captivity  aild 
slavery.  If  Columbus  neeiled  any  practical  illus- 
tration of  this  doctrine,  he  had  it  in  the  condiu  t 
of  Ferdinand  himself,  in  his  late  wars  with  il.c 
Moors  of  Granada,  in  which  lie  had  always  hem 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ghostly  advisers,  and 
had  professed  to  do  everything  tor  the  glory  and 
advancement  of  the  faith.  In  this  holy  war,  as  ii 
was  termed,  it  was  a  common  (iractice  to  niakt^ 
inroads  into  the  Moorish  territories  and  carry  oli 
cai'a/gitdas,  not  merely  of  flocks  and  herds,  hut 
of  human  beings,  and  those  not  warriors  taken 
with  weajions  in  their  hands,  but  (juiet  villagers, 
laboring  peasantry,  and  helpless  women  and  clid- 
dren.  These  were  carried  to  the  mart  at  Seville, 
or  to  other  populous  towns,  and  sold  into  slavery. 
The  capture  of  Malaga  was  a  memorable  instance, 
where,  as  a  punishment  for  an  obstinate  and 
brave  defence,  which  should  have  excited  admini- 
tion  rather  than  revenge,  eleven  thousand  peoi)le 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  many  (it 
them  highly  cultivated  and  delicately  reared,  were 
suddenly  torn  from  their  homes,  severed  from 
each  other,  and  swept  into  menial  slavery,  even 
though  half  of  their  ransoms  had  been  paid. 
These  circumstances  are  not  advanced  to  vindi- 
cate, but  to  jialliate  the  conduct  of  Columbus. 
He  acted  but  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  tht' 
times,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  ex.imple  of  the 
sovereign  under  whom  he  served.  Las  Casas,  tlu; 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  advocate  ot  the  Indians, 
who  suffers  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  ex- 
claiming in  vehement  terms  against  their  slavery, 
speaks  with  indulgence  of  Columbus  on  this  head. 
It  those  pious  and  learned  men,  he  observes, 
whom  the  sovereigns  took  for  guides  and  in- 
structors,  were  so  ignorant  of  the  injustice  ot  this 
practice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  unlettered  ad- 
miral should  not  be  conscious  ot  its  impropriety,* 
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*  Hcrrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17. 


[•494] 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  Indians 
by  Ojeda,  they  still  retained  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Spaniards.  The  idea  of  their  cicique 
being  a  prisoner  and  in  chains  enraged  the  na- 
tives of  Maguana  ;  and  the  general  sympathy 
manifested  by  other  tribes  ot  the  island  shows 
how  widely  that  intelligent  savage  had  extended 
his  influence,  and  how  greatly  he  was  admired. 
He  had  still  active  and  powerful  relatives  remain- 
ing, to  attempt  his  rescue,  or  revenge  his  fall. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Manicaotex  byname,  a  Carib, 
bold  and  warlike  as  himself,  succeeded  to  the 
sway  over  his  subjects.  His  favorite  wife  also, 
Ana'caona,  so  famous  for  her  charms,  had  great 
influence  over  her  brother  Hehecio,  cacique  of  the 
populous  province  of  Xar.igua.  Through  these 
means  a  violent  and  general  hostility  to  the  Span- 
iards was  excited  throughout  the  island,  and  the 
formitiable  league  of  the  caciques,  which  Caonabu 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  torn.  i.  cap.  122,  MS. 
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had  in  vain  attempted  to  accomplish  when  at 
large,  was  produced  by  his  captivity.  Guacana- 
gari,  the  cacique  of  Marien,  alone  remained 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  giving  them  timely  in- 
formation of  the  gathering  storm  and  offering  to 
take  the  fielJ  with  them  as  a  faithful  ally. 

The  protracted  illness  of  Columbus,  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  military  force,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  the  colonists  in  general,  reduced  by  sickness 
and  scarcity  to  great  bodily  weakness,  had  hitherto 
induced  him  to  try  every  means  of  conciliation 
and  stratagem  to  avert  and  dissolve  the  confed- 
eracy. He  had  at  length  recovered  his  health, 
and  his  followers  were  in  some  degree  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  the  supplies  brought  by  the 
ships.  At  this  time  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  the  allied  caciques  were  actually  assend)led 
in  great  force  in  the  Vega,  within  two  days' 
march  of  Isabella,  with  an  intention  of  making  a 
general  assault  upon  the  settlement,  and  over- 
whelming it  by  numb^'rs.  Columbus  resolved  to 
take  the  Held  at  once,  and  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  territories  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  suffer  it 
to  be  brought  to  his  own  door. 

The  whole  sound  and  effective  force  that  he 
could  muster,  in  the  present  infirm  state  of  the 
colony,  did  not  exceecl  two  hundred  infantry  and 
twenty  horse.  They  were  armed  with  cross-bows, 
swords,  lances,  and  espingardas,  or  heavy  arque- 
buses, which  in  those  days  were  used  with  rests, 
and  sometimes  mcinted  on  wheels.  With  these 
formidable  weapons,  a  handful  of  European  war- 
riors, cased  in  steel  and  covered  with  bucklers, 
were  able  to  cope  with  thousands  of  naked  sav- 
ages. They  had  aid  of  another  kind,  however, 
consisting  of  twenty  bloodhounds,  animals  scarce- 
ly less  terrible  to  the  Indians  than  the  horses,  and 
infinitely  more  fatal.  They  were  fearless  and 
ferocious  ;  nothing  daunted  them,  nor  when  they 
had  once  seized  upon  their  prey  could  anything 
compel  them  to  relincjui  .h  their  hoM.  The  naked 
bodies  of  the  Indians  offered  no  defence  against 
their  attacks.  They  sprang  on  them,  dragged 
them  to  the  earth,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  admiral  was  accompanied  in  the  expedition 
by  his  brother  Bartholomew,  whose  counsel  and 
aid  he  sought  on  all  occasions,  and  who  had  not 
merely  great  personal  force  and  undaunted  cour- 
age, but  :ilso  :i  deciiledly  military  turn  of  mind. 
Ciuacanagari  also  brought  his  people  into  the  lield  ; 
neither  he  nor  his  subjects,  however,  were  of  a 
warlike  character,  nor  calculated  to  render  much 
assistance.  The  chief  advantage  of  his  co-opera- 
tion v^as,  that  it  completely  severed  him  from  the 
other  caci(|ues,  and  insured  the  dei)endence  of 
himself  and  his  subjects  upon  the  Spaniards.  In 
the  present  infant  state  of  the  colony  its  chief  se- 
curity depended  upon  jealousies  and  dissensions 
sown  among  the  native  powers  of  the  island. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1495,  Columbus  issued 
forth  from  Isabella  with  his  little  army,  and  ad- 
vanced by  marches  of  ten  leagues  a  day  in  ([uest 
of  the  enemy.'  He  ascended  again  to  the  moun- 
tain-pass of  the  Cavaliers,  whence  he  had  first 
looked  down  upon  the  Vega.  With  what  different 
feelings  did  he  now  contemplate  it.  The  vile  pas- 
sions of  the  white  men  had  already  converted  this 
smiling,  beautiful,  and  once  peaceful  and  hosnita- 
ble  region,  into  a  land  of  wrath  and  hostility. 
Wherever  the  smoke  of  an  Indian  town  rose  from 
among  the  trees,  it  marked  a  horde  of  exasperat- 
ed enemies,  and  the  deep  rich  forests  below  him 
swarmed  with  lurking  warriors.  In  the  picture 
which  his  imagination  had  drawn  of  the  peaceful 
and  inoffensive  nature  of  this  people,  he  had  flat- 


tered himself  with  the  idea  of  ruling  over  them  as 
a  patron  and  benefactor,  but  now  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  assume  the  odious  character  of  a 
conqueror. 

The  Indians  had  notice  by  their  scouts  of  his 
approach,  but  though  they  had  already  had  some 
slight  experience  of  the  warfare  of  the  white  men, 
they  were  confident  from  the  vast  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  which,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men.*  This  is  probably  an 
exaggeration  ;  as  Indians  never  draw  out  into  the 
open  field  in  order  of  battle,  but  lurk  among  the 
forests,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  force,  and 
their  rapid  movements  and  sudden  sallies  and  re- 
treats from  various  parts,  together  with  the  wild 
shouts  and  yells  from  opposite  quarters  of  the 
woodlands,  are  calculated  to  give  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  number.  The  army  must,  however, 
have  been  great,  as  it  consisted  of  the  condiinecl 
forces  of  several  caciques  of  this  populous  island. 
It  was  commanded  by  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of 
Caonabo.  The  Indians,  who  were  little  skilled  in 
numeration  and  incapable  of  reckoning  beyond 
ten,  had  a  simple  mode  of  ascertaining  and  de- 
scribing the  force  of  an  enemy,  by  counting  out  a 
grain  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  for  every  warrior. 
When,  therefore,  the  spies,  who  had  watched  from 
rocks  and  thickets  the  march  of  Columbus,  came 
back  with  a  mere  handful  of  corn  as  the  amount 
of  his  army,  the  cacicjues  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  so 
scanty  a  number  making  head  against  their  count- 
less multitude. t 

Columbus  drew  near  to  the  enemy  about  the 
place  where  the  town  of  St.  Jago  has  since  been 
built.  The  Indian  army,  under  Manicaotex,  was 
posted  on  a  plain  interspersed  with  clusters  of 
forest  trees,  now  known  as  the  Savanna  of  Ma- 
tanza.  Having  ascertained  the  great  force  of  the 
enemy,  IJon  Hartholomew  advised  that  their  little 
army  should  be  divided  into  detachments,  and 
should  iiUack  the  Indians  at  the  same  moment 
from  several  quarters  ;  this  plan  was  adopted. 
The  infantry,  separating  into  different  bodies, 
advanced  suddenly  from  various  directions  with 
great  din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  a  destruc- 
tive discharge  of  firearms  from  the  covert  of  the 
trees.  The  Indians  were  thrown  into  complete 
confusion.  An  army  seemed  jiressing  upon  them 
from  every  quarter,  their  fellow-warriors  to  be 
laid  low  with  thunder  and  lightning  from  the  for- 
ests. While  driven  together  and  confounded  by 
these  attacks,  Alonzo  deOjeda  charged  their  main 
body  imiietuously  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  cut- 
ting his  way  with  lance  and  sabre.  The  horses 
bore  down  the  terrified  Indians,  while  their  riders 
dealt  their  blows  on  all  sides  unopposed.  The 
bloodhounds  at  the  same  time  rushed  upon  the 
naked  savages,  seizing  them  by  the  throat,  drag- 
ging theni  to  the  earth,  and  tearing  out  their 
bowels.  The  Indians,  unaccustomed  to  large  and 
fierce  quadrupeds  of  any  kind,  were  struck  with 
horror  when  assailed  by  these  ferocious  animals. 
They  thought  the  horses  equally  fierce  and  de- 
vouring. The  contest,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  of  short  duration. 

The  Indians  fled  in  ev^ery  direction  with  yells 
and  bowlings  ;  some  clambered  to  the  top  of 
rocks  and  precipices,  whence  they  made  piteous 
supplications,  and  offers  of  complete  submission  ; 
many  were  killed,  many  made  prisoners,  and  the 
confederacy  was  for  the  time  completely  broken 
up  and  dispersed.  ' 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  f.  cap.  104,  MS. 
f  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 
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Guacanagari  had  accompanied  the  Spaniards 
into  tiie  field  according  to  iiis  promise,  but  he 
was  little  more  than  a  sjjectator  ot  this  battle  or 
rather  rout.  He  was  not  of  a  martial  spirit,  and 
l)oth  he  and  his  subjects  must  have  shrunk  with 
awe  at  this  unusual  anil  terrific  burst  ot  war,  even 
though  on  the  part  ot  their  allies.  His  participa- 
tion in  the  hostilities  of  the  white  men  was  never 
forgiven  by  the  other  caciques,  and  he  returned 
to  Iiis  dominions,  followed  by  the  hatred  and  exe- 
crations of  all  the  islanders. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUBJUGATION  OF    THK    NATIVES— IMPOSITION  OF 

TRIIil'TE. 

[1494.] 

Columbus  followed  up  his  victory  by  making  a 
military  tour  through  various  parts  of  the  island, 
and  reducing  them  to  obedience.  The  nati\'es 
maile  occasional  attempts  at  opposition,  but  were 
easily  checked.  Ojeda's  troop  ot  cavalry  was  of 
great  efiicacy  from  the  rapidity  of  its  movements, 
the  active  intre|)idity  of  its  commander,  and  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  horses.  There  was  no  ser- 
vic"  too  will!  and  hazardous  forOjeda.  If  any  ap- 
jjearance  of  war  arose  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  he  would  jienetrate  with  his  little  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  through  the  depths  of  the  forests, 
and  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  enemy,  dis- 
concerting all  their  combinations  and  entarcing 
implicit  submission. 

The  Royal  Vega  was  soon  iirought  into  subjec- 
tion. Heing  an  immense  plain,  perfectly  level,  it 
was  easily  overrun  by  the  horsemen,  whose  ap- 
pearance overawed  the  most  ])opulous  villages. 
C'luarionex,  its  sovereign  cacique,  was  of  a  mild 
and  placable  character,  and  though  he  had  been 
roused  to  war  by  the  instigation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing chieftains,  he  readily  submitted  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.  Manicaolex,  the  brother 
of  Caonabo,  was  also  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  ; 
and  being  the  prime  mover  of  the  confederacy, 
the  other  caciques  followed  his  examjjle.  Mehe- 
chio  alone,  the  caciijue  of  Xaragua,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Caonabo,  made  no  overtures  of  submis- 
sion. His  territories  lay  remote  from  Isabella,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  around  the 
deep  bay  called  the  Hight  of  Leogan,  and  the  long 
peninsula  called  Cape  Tiburon.  They  were  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  visited  by 
the  white  men.  He  retired  into  his  domains,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  sister,  the  beautiful  y\nacaona, 
wife  of  Caonabo,  whom  he  cherished  with  frater- 
nal affection  under  her  misfortunes,  who  soon  ac- 
quired almost  equal  sway  over  his  subjects  with 
himself  and  was  destined  subse(|uently  to  make 
some  figure  in  the  events  of  thi?  island. 

Having  been  forced  to  take  the  field  by  the  con- 
federacy of  the  caciques,  Columbus  now  asserted 
tlie  right  of  a  conqueror,  and  considered  now  he 
might  turn  his  conquest  to  most  profit.  His  con- 
stant anxiety  was  to  make  wealthy  returns  to 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the  sover- 
eigns for  their  great  expenses  ;  of  meeting  the 
public  expectations,  so  extravagantly  excited  ;  and 
above  all  of  silencing  the  calumnies  of  those  who 
had  gone  home  determined  to  make  the  most  dis- 
couraging representations  of  his  discoveries.  He 
endeavored,  therefore,  to  raise  a  large  and  imme- 
diate revenue  by  imposing  heavy  tributes  on  the 


subjected  provinces.  In  those  ot  the  Ve^a,  Cibao 
and  all  the  region  of  the  mines,  each  mdividuai 
above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was  re(|uired  to 
pay,  every  three  months,  the  measure  of  a  Flem- 
ish hawk's-bell  of  gokl  dust.*  The  caciiiues  iiad 
to  jjay  a  much  larger  amount  for  their  |)ersonal 
tribute.  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  was 
obliged  individually  to  render  in,  every  three 
months,  half  a  calabash  of  gold,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pesos.  In  those  districts 
which  were  ilistant  from  the  mines,  and  produced 
no  gold,  each  individual  was  required  to  furnish 
an  arroba  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  cotton  every 
three  months.  Kach  Indian,  on  rendering  this 
tribute,  received  a  copper  medal  as  a  certificate 
of  payment,  which  he  was  to  wear  suspended 
round  his  neck  ;  those  who  were  found  without 
such  documents  were  liable  to  arrest  and  punish- 
ment. 

The  taxes  and  tributes  thus  imposed  bore  hard 
upon  the  s|)iril  of  the  natives,  accustomed  to  be 
but  lightly  taxetl  by  their  caci(|ues  ;  and  the  ca- 
ciipies  themselves  founti  the  exactions  intolerably 
grievous.  Ciuarionex,  ihe  sovereign  of  the  Royal 
Vega,  represenieil  to  Columbus  the  dilticully  he 
hail  in  complymg  with  the  terms  of  his  iriluite. 
His  richly  fertile  plain  yielded  no  golil  ;  and 
though  tlie  mountains  on  his  borders  contained 
mines,  and  their  brooks  and  torrents  washed  down 
gold  dust  into  the  sands  ot  the  rivers,  yet  his  sub- 
jects were  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  collecting  it. 
He  proffered,  therefore,  instead  of  the  tribute  re- 
quired, to  cultivate  with  grain  a  band  of  country 
stretching  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea, 
enough,  says  Las  Casas,  to  have  furnished  all 
Casiile  wiih  bread  for  ten  years. + 

His  offer  was  rejected.  Columbus  knew  that 
gold  alone  would  satisfy  the  avaricious  dreams 
excited  in  Spain,  and  insure  the  jiopularity  and 
success  of  his  enterprises.  Seeing,  however,  the 
ditliculty  that  many  of  the  Indians  had  in  furnish- 
ing the  amount  of  gold  dust  reijuired,  he  lowered 
the  demand  to  the  measure  of  one  halt  of  a 
hawk's-bell. 

'I'o  enforce  the  jiayment  of  these  tributes,  and 
to  maintain  the  subjection  of  the  island,  Colum- 
bus put  the  fortress  already  built  in  a  strong  state 
of  dcft.-nce,  and  erected  others.  Hesides  those  of 
Isabella,  and  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  there  were  now  the  fortress  of  Magilalena, 
in  the  Royal  Vega,  near  the  site  of  the  old  town 
of  Santiago,  on  the  river  Jalaqua,  two  leagues 
from  the  i)lace  where  the  new  town  was  afterward 
built  ;  another  called  Santa  Catalin.i,  the  site  oi 
which  is  near  the  ICstencia  Vaqui  ;  another  called 
F.speranza,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vaqui,  facing 
the  outlet  of  the  mountain  pass  La  Puerta  de  los 
Hidalgos,  now  the  pass  of  Marney  ;  but  the  most 
im|)orlant  of  those  recently  erected  was  FortCon- 
cejjtion,  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  beautilul 
parts  of  the  \'ega,  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  east 
of  Esperanza,  controlling  the  extensive  and  popu- 
lous domains  ot  Cluarionex.J 

In  this  way  was  the  yoke  oi  servitude  fixed  upon 


*  A  hawk's-bell,  according  to  Las  Casas  (Hist.  Ind., 
lib.  i.  cap.  105),  contains  about  three  castellanos'  worth 
of  gold  dust,  equal  to  five  dollars,  and  in  estimating 
the  s'lperior  value  of  gold  in  those  days,  equivalent  to 
fifteen  dollars  of  our  time.  A  quantity  of  gold  worth 
one  hiuidred  and  fifty  castellanos  was  equivalent  to 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  oi  the  present 
day. 

J  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  I.  c-f    z'' 
Las  Casas,  ubi  sii;~  ,  v.ap.  no. 
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the  island,  and  its  thralldom  effectually  insured. 
Deep  despair  now  fell  upon  the  natives  when  they 
found  a  p  /petual  task  inflicted  upon  them,  en- 
forced at  stated  and  fre(|uently  recurring  jjeriods. 
Weak  and  indolent  by  nature,  imused  to  l.ibor  of 
any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the  untasked  idleness 
of  their  soft  climate  and  their  fruitful  groves, 
death  itself  seemed  preferable  to  a  life  of  toil  aiKl 
anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to  this  harassing  evil, 
which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them  ;  no  es- 
cape from  its  all-pervading  influence  ;  no  pros- 
pect of  return  to  that  roving  independence  and 
ample  leisure,  so  dear  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  fo'.est.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was  at 
an  eid  :  the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day  ;  the 
slumber  during  the  sultry  noontide  heat  by  the 
fountain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the  spreading 
palm-tree  ;  and  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the 
game  in  the  mellow  evening,  when  summoned  to 
their  simple  amusements  by  t!ie  rude  Indian 
drimi.  They  were  now  obliged  to  grope  day  by 
day,  with  bending  body  and  anxious  eye,  along 
the  borders  of  their  rivers,  sifting  the  sands  for 
the  grains  of  gold  which  every  day  grew  more 
scanty  ;  or  to  labor  in  their  fields  beneath  the  fer- 
vor of  a  tropical  sun,  to  raise  food  for  their  task- 
masters, or  to  produce  the  vegetable  tribute  im- 
poseil  upon  them.  They  sank  to  sleep  weary  an  I 
exhausted  at  night,  with  the  certainty  that  the 
next  day  was  but  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  same 
toil  and  suffering,  (^r  if  they  occasion.illy  in- 
dulged in  their  national  dances,  the  ballads  to 
which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  melancholy  and 
plaintive  character.  They  spoke  of  the  times  that 
were  past  before  the  white  men  had  introduced 
sorrow,  and  shivery,  and  weary  labor  among 
them  ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended  jjrophecies, 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  foretelling  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  that  strangers  should 
come  into  their  island,  clothed  in  apparel,  with 
swords  capal)le  of  cleaving  a  m.in  as.inder  ;it  a 
blow,  under  whose  yoke  their  posterity  should  be 
subdued.  These  ballads,  or  areytos,  they  s.'ing 
with  mournful  tunes  and  doleful  voices,  bewailing 
the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  their  painful  servi- 
tude.* 

They  had  flattered  themselves,  for  a  time,  that 
the  visit  of  the  strangers  would  be  but  temporary, 
and  that,  spreading  their  ample  s.iils,  their  ships 
would  once  more  bear  them  back  to  their  home  in 
the  sky.  In  their  simjilicity,  they  had  rei)eatedly 
ine|uired  when  they  intended  to  return  to  Turev, 
or  the  heavens.  They  now  beheld  them  taking 
root,  .IS  it  were,  in  the  island.  They  beheld  their 
vessels  lying  idle  and  rotting  in  the  harbor,  while 
the  crews,  scattered  about  the  country,  were 
building  habitations  and  fortresses,  the  solid  con- 
struction of  which,  unlike  their  own  slight  c.ibins, 
gave  evidence  of  permanent  abode. t 

Poinding  how  vain  was  all  .attempt  to  deliver 
themselves  by  warlike  means  from  these  invinci- 
ble intruders,  they  now  concerted  a  forlorn  and 
desperate  mode  of  annoyance.  They  perceived 
that  th  :  settlement  suffered  greatly  from  shortness 
of  provisions,  and  dependetl,  in  a  consi.lerable 
degree,  upon  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  na- 
tives. The  fortresses  in  the  interior,  also,  and  the 
Spaniards  quartered  in  the  villages,  looked  almost 
entirely  to  them  for  subsistence.  They  agreed 
among  themselves,  therefore,  not  to  cultivate  the 
fruits,  the  roots,  and  maize,  their  chief  articles  of 


*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  ix. 

f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  io6. 


food,  and  to  destroy  those  already  growing  ;  hop- 
ing, by  producing  a  famine,  to  starve  the  stran- 
gers from  the  island.  They  little  knew,  observes 
Las  Casas,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Spaii- 
iards,  who  the  more  hungry  they  are,  the  more  in- 
flexible they  become,  and  the  more  li;irdeiied  to 
endure  suffering.*  They  carried  their  plan. gen- 
erally into  effect,  abandoning  their  habitations, 
laying  waste  their  fields  and  groves,  and  retiring 
to  the  mountains,  where  there  were  roots  and 
herbs  and  abundance  of  utiasfor  their  subsistence. 

This  measure  did  indeed  produce  much  distress 
among  the  Sp.iniards,  but  they  had  foreign  re- 
sources, and  wer.'  enabled  to  endure  it  by  hus- 
banding the  partial  supplies  brought  by  their 
ships  ;  the  most  disastrous  effects  fell  ui)on  the 
natives  themselves.  The  Spaniards  stationed  in 
the  v.irious  fortresses,  finding  that  there  was  not 
only  no  hojje  of  tribute,  but  a  dangeroffamine  from 
this  wanton  waste  and  sudden  desertion,  pursued 
tlie  natives  to  their  retreats,  to  compel  them  to  re- 
turn to  labor.  The  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  mo!;t 
sterile  and  dreary  heights  ;  Hying  from  one  wild  re- 
treat to  another,  the  women  with  their  children  in 
their  arms  or  at  their  backs,  and  all  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  harassed  by  per- 
petual alarms.  In  every  noise  of  the  forest  or  the 
mountain  they  fancied  they  heard  the  sound  of 
their  pursuers  ;  they  hid  themselves  in  damp  and 
dismal  caverns,  or  in  the  rocky  banks  and  mar- 
gins of  the  torrents,  and  not  daring  to  hunt,  or 
tish,  or  even  to  venture  forth  in  ciuest  of  nourish- 
ing roots  and  vegetables,  they  had  to  satisfy  theii 
raging  hunger  with  unwholesome  food.  In  this 
way  many  thousands  of  them  perished  miserably, 
through  famine,  fatigue,  terror,  and  various  con- 
t.igious  maladies  engendered  by  their  sufferings. 
All  spirit  of  opposition  was  at  length  completely 
c|uelled.  The  surviving  Indians  returned  in  fle- 
S|)air  to  their  habitations,  and  submitted  humbly 
to  the  yoke.  So  deep  an  awe  did  they  conceive 
of  thi-'ir  coiu|Uciors,  that  it  is  said  a  Spanianl 
might  go  singly  and  securely  all  over  the  island, 
and  th.e  natives  would  even  transport  him  from 
place  to  place  on  tlieir  shoulders. + 

Before  passing  on  to  other  events,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  notice  the  fate  of  Guacanagari,  as 
lie  makes  no  loi'.her  ai)]iearance  in  the  course  of 
this  history.  His  friendship  for  the  Spaniards  had 
scvereil  him  from  his  countrymen,  but  did  not  ex- 
onerate him  from  the  general  woes  of  the  island. 
His  territories,  like  those  of  the  other  caciques, 
were  subjected  to  a  tribute,  which  his  people,  with 
the  common  repiign.mce  to  labor,  found  it  diffi- 
cult (M  jiay.  Columbus,  who  knew  his  worth,  and 
could  have  protected  him,  was  long  absent  either 
in  the  interior  of  tlie  island,  or  detained  in  Europe 
by  his  own  wrongs.  In  the  interval,  the  .Span- 
iards forgot  the  hospitality  and  services  of  Gua- 
canagari, antl  his  tribute  was  harshly  exacted. 
He  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  opprobrium 
from  his  countrymen  at  large,  and  assailed  by  the 
clamors  and  lamentations  of  his  suffering  sub- 
jects. The  strangers  whom  he  had  succored  in 
distress,  and  taken  as  it  were  to  the  bosom  of  his 
native  island,  had  become  its  tyrants  and  oppres- 
sors.    Care,   and  toil,   and  poverty,  and  strong- 


*  No  conociendo  la  propriedad  de  los  Espafioles, 
los  cunles  cuanto  m.as  hambricntos,  tanto  mayor  teson 
tienen  y  mas  duros  son  de  sufrir  y  para  sufrir.  Las 
Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  io6, 

f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind,,  lib.  i.  c.  lo6.  Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  60. 
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handed  violence,  had  spread  their  curses  over  the 
land,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  invoked  them  on  his 
race.  Unable  to  bear  the  hostilities  of  his  fellow 
caciques,  the  woes  of  his  subjects,  and  the  extor- 
tions of  his  ungrateful  allies,  he  took  lefujje  at  last 
in  th(j  mountains,  where  he  died  obscurely  and  in 
misery.* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  byOviedo  to  defame 
the  character  of  this  Indian  prince  ;  it  is  not  for 
Spaniards,  however,  to  excuse  their  own  ingrati- 
tude by  casting  a  stigma  on  his  name.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  always  manifested  towartl  them 
that  true  friendship  which  shines  brightest  in  the 
dark  days  of  adversity.  He  might  have  jilayetl  a 
nobler  i)art,  in  making  a  stand,  with  his  brother 
caciques,  to  drive  these  intruders  from  his  native 
soil  ;  but  he  a|)pears  to  have  been  fascinated  by 
his  admiration  of  the  strangers,  and  his  personal 
attachment  to  Columbus.  He  was  bountiful, 
iiospitable,  affectionate,  and  kind-hearted  ;  com- 
petent to  rule  a  gentle  and  unwarlike  people  in 
the  happier  days  of  the  island,  but  unfitted, 
through  the  softness  of  his  nature,  for  .he  slern 
turmoil  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  wliite 
men. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

INTRIGUES  AGAINST  COLl'MHUS  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  SPAIN — AGUADO  SF.Nf  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
AFFAIRS   OK   HISPANIOLA. 

['493] 

Whii-E  Columbus  was  endeavoring  to  remedy 
.:he  evils  produced  by  the  misconduct  of  Marga- 
fite,  that  recreant  commander  and  his  political 
coadjutor.  Friar  IJoyle,  were  busily  undermining 
his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Castile.  They  ac- 
cused him  of  deceiving  the  sovereigns  and  the  pub- 
lic by  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  countries  he 
i:.:d  discovered  ;  they  pronounced  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  a  source  of  expense  rather  than  profit, 
and  they  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  colony,  occasioned,  as  they  said,  by  the  op- 
pressions of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  Thev 
charged  them  with  tasking  the  community  with 
excessive  labor  iluring  a  time  of  general  sickness 
and  debility  ;  with  stopping  the  rations  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  most  trilling  pretext,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  health  ;  witn  wantonly  indicting 
severe  corporal  punishments  on  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  with  heaping  indignities  on  Spanish  gen- 
tlemen of  rank.  They  said  nothing,  however,  of 
the  exigencies  which  had  called  for  unusual  labor  ; 
nor  of  the  idleness  and  profligacy  which  required 
coercio.i  and  chastisement ;  nor  of  the  seditious 
cabals  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  who  had  been 
treated  with  indulgence  rather  than  severity.  In 
addition  to  these  complaints,  they  represented  the 
state  of  confusion  of  the  island,  in  consequence  of 
ihe  absence  of  the  admiral,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  concerning  his  fate,  intimating 
the  probability  of  his  having  perished  in  his  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  explore  unknown  seas  and  dis- 
cover unprofitable  lands. 

These  prejudiced  and  exaggerated  representa- 
tions derived  much  weight  from  the  official  situa- 
tions of  Margarite  and  Friar  lioyle.  They  were 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  many  discontented 
and  factious  idlers,  who  had  returned  with  them 


*  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii. 


to  Spain.  Some  of  these  persons  had  connections 
of  rank,  who  were  ready  to  resent,  with  Spanish 
haughtiness,  what  they  consiilerecl  the  arrogant 
assumptions  of  an  ignoble  foreigner.  Thus  the 
popularity  of  Columbus  received  a  vital  blow,  and 
immediately  began  to  decline.  The  confidence  of 
the  sovereigns  also  was  impaired,  and  precau- 
tions were  adopteil  which  savor  strongly  of  the 
cautious  and  susi)icious  policy  of  Ferdinand. 

It  was  determined  to  send  some  jierson  of  trust 
and  confidence,  who  should  take  upon  hiinsfll  the 
government  of  the  island  in  case  of  the  conliiuied 
absence  of  the  admiral,  and  who,  even  in  the 
event  of  his  return,  should  inquire  into  the  al- 
leged evils  and  abuses,  and  remedy  such  as 
should  ajjpear  really  in  existence.  The  person 
jiroposed  fortius  diHicult  otlice  was  Diego  Carillo, 
a  commander  of  a  military  order  ;  but  as  he  was 
not  immediately  prepared  to  sail  with  the  lleet  of 
caravels  about  to  depart  with  supplies,  the  sov- 
ereigns wrote  to  Fonseca,  the  superinleiulent  of 
Indian  affairs,  to  send  some  trusty  person  with 
the  vessels,  to  take  charge  of  the  provisions  with 
which  they  were  freighted.  These  lie  was  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  colonists,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  admiral,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  in  pres- 
ence of  those  in  authority.  He  was  also  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
island  had  been  governed,  the  conduct  of  persons 
in  otfice,  the  causes  and  authors  of  existing  griev- 
ances, and  the  measures  by  which  they  were  to 
be  remedied.  Having  collected  such  inlurmation, 
he  was  to  return  and  make  rejiort  to  the  sover- 
eigns ;  hut  in  case  he  should  find  the  admiral  at 
the  island,  everything  was  to  remain  subject  to 
his  control. 

There  was  another  measure  adopted  by  the  sov- 
ereigns .ibout  this  time,  which  likewise  shows  the 
declining  favor  of  Columbus.  On  the  loth  of 
April,  1495,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  giving 
general  i)ermission  to  native-born  subjects  to  set- 
tle in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  ami  to  go  on  pri- 
vate voyages  of  discovery  and  tralhc  to  the  New 
World.  This  was  granted,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions. 

All  vessels  were  to  sail  exclusively  from  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  and  under  the  inspection  of  otTicers  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  Those  who  embarked  for 
Hispaniola  without  pay  and  at  their  own  expense, 
were  to  have  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  to  be 
provisioned  for  one  year,  with  a  right  to  retain 
such  lands,  and  all  houses  they  might  erect  upon 
them.  Of  all  gold  which  they  might  collect,  they 
were  to  retain  one  third  for  themselves,  and  pay 
two  thirds  to  the  crown.  Of  all  other  articles  of 
merchandise,  the  produce  of  the  island,  they  were 
to  pay  merely  one  tenth  to  the  crown.  Their  pur- 
chases were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  otTicers 
appointed  by  the  sovereigns,  and  the  royal  duties 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  receiver. 

Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise  was  to 
take  one  or  two  persons  named  by  the  royal  offi- 
cers at  Cadiz.  One  tenth  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
ship  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  crown,  free  of 
charge.  One  tenth  of  whatever  such  ships  should 
procure  in  the  newly-discovered  countries  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  crown  on  their  return.  These  reg- 
ulations included  private  ships  trading  to  Hispan- 
iola with  provisions. 

For  every  vessel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  ad- 
venture, Columbus,  in  consideration  of  his  privi- 
lege of  an  eighth  of  tonn.age,  was  to  have  the  right 
to  freight  one  on  his  own  account. 

This  general  license  for  voyages  of  discovery 
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was  made  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  applica- 
tions of  Vincent  Yaflcs  I'inzon,  and  otiier  al)le  and 
intrepid  navij^alors,  more  of  whom  iiad  sailed  with 
Columlms.  They  offered  to  make  voyajjos  at  tiieir 
own  cost  and  liazard.  The  otfer  was  temptinj^ 
and  well-tinifd.  TJie  government  was  poor,  the 
expeditions  of  Columbus  were  expensive,  yet  their 
object  was  too  important  to  be  neglected.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  of  attaining  all  the  ends  pro- 
posed, not  merely  without  expense,  but  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  gain.  The  permission,  therefore,  was 
granted,  without  consulting  the  opmion  or  the 
wishes  of  the  admiral.  It  was  loudly  complained 
of  by  him,  as  an  infringe/nent  of  his  privileges, 
and  as  disturbing  the  career  of  regular  and  well- 
organized  discovery,  by  the  licentious  ant!  some- 
times predatory  enterprises  of  reckless  adven- 
turers. Doubtless,  much  of  the  odium  that  h.is 
attachetl  itself  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the 
New  World  has  arisen  from  the  grasping  avidity 
of  private  individuals. 

just  at  this  juncture,  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
while  t!ie  interests  ol  Columbus  were  in  such  ;i 
critical  situation,  the  ships  commanded  by  Torres 
arrived  in  Spain.  They  brought  intelligence  of 
the  s.ite  return  of  the  ailmiral  to  Hispaniola,  from, 
his  voy.ige  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  with 
the  evidence  which  he  had  collected  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
that  he  had  penetr.ated  to  the  borders  of  the 
wealthiest  countries  of  the  I^ast.  Specimens  were 
like-vise  brought  of  the  gold,  and  tlie  various  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  curiosities,  which  he  had  pro- 
cured in  the  course  of  his  voyage.  No  arrival 
could  have  been  more  timely.  It  at  once  removed 
all  doubts  respecting  his  safety,  and  obviated  the 
necessity  ot  [lart  of  the  |)recautionary  measures  then 
on  the  point  of  being  taken.  The  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  rich  coast  of  Asia  also  threw  ;i  tem- 
porary splendor  about  his  expedition,  and  again 
awakened  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns.  The 
effect  w.is  immediately  apparent  in  their  meas- 
ures. Instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
Juan  I^>  Irigue/.  de  Fonseca  to  appoint  whom  he 
|)leasevl  to  the  commission  of  incjuiry  about  to  be 
sent  out,  they  retractetl  that  power,  anti  nomi- 
nated Juan  Aguado. 

lie  was  ch  )sen,  because,  on  returning  from 
Hispaniola,  he  had  been  strongly  recommended 
to  roy.il  favor  by  Columbus,  It  was  intended, 
iheretore,  a.s  a  mark  of  consideration  to  the  hit- 
ter, to  ai)|)oint  as  commissioner  a  person  of  whom 
he  had  expressed  so  high  an  opinion,  and  who,  it 
was  to  be  presumed,  entertained  for  him  a  grate- 
ful reg.ird. 

Fonseca,  in  virtue  of  his  official  station  as  su- 
perinteiulent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  and  prob- 
ably to  gratify  his  growing  aniinositv  for  Colum- 
bus, had  detained  a  tpiantity  of  gold  which  Don 
Diego,  brother  to  the  adiniral,  had  brought  on 
his  own  private  account.  The  sovereigns  wrote 
iLy  him  repeatedly,  ordering  him  not  to  demand 
the  gold,  or  if  he  had  sei.^ecl  it,  to  return  it  imme- 
diately, with  satisfactory  explanations,  and  to 
write  to  Columbus  in  terms  calculated  to  .soothe 
any  angry  feelings  which  he  might  have  excited. 
He  was  ordered,  also,  to  consult  the  persons  re- 
cently arrived  from  Hispaniola,  in  what  manner 
he  could  yie!d  satisfaction  to  the  admiral,  and  to 
act  accordingly.  Fonseca  thus  suffered  one  of  the 
severest  humiliations  of  an  arrogant  spirit,  that 
of  being  obliged  to  make  atonement  for  its  arro- 
gance. It  quickened,  however,  the  malice  which 
ne  had  conceived  against  the  admiral   and  his 


family.  Unfortunately  his  official  situation,  and 
the  royal  confidence  which  he  enjoyed,  gave  him 
opportunities  of  grati lying  it  sul)se(iuently  in  a 
thousand  insidious  ways. 

While  the  so  vereignsthusendeavorcd  to  avoid  any 
act  which  might  give  umbrage  to  Columbus,  they 
took  certain  measures  to  provide  for  the  tran(|uif- 
lity  of  the  colony.  In  a  letter  to  the  admir.il  they 
directed  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  settle- 
ment should  be  limited  to  five  hundred,  a  greatei 
number  being  considered  unnecessary  for  the  ser 
vice  of  the  island,  and  a  burdensome  expense  lo 
the  crown.  To  prevent  further  discontents  about 
provisions,  they  ordered  that  the  rations  of  indi- 
viduals should  be  dealt  out  in  portions  every  lif- 
teen  days,  and  that  all  punishment  by  short  al- 
lowance, or  the  stoppage  of  rations,  should  be 
discontinued,  as  tending  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  colonists,  who  retpiired  every  assistance  of 
nourishing  diet  to  fortify  them  against  the  mala- 
dies incident  to  a  strange  climate. 

An  able  and  experienced  metallurgist,  named 
P.iblo  Helvis,  was  sent  out  in  place  ot  the  wrong- 
headed  Firmin  Cedo.  He  was  furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  engines  and  imjjlements  for  mining, 
assaying,  and  jjurifying  the  precious  metals,  and 
with  liberal  pay  and  privileges.  Ecclesiastics 
were  also  sent  to  supply  the  place  of  Friar  Hoyle, 
and  of  certain  of  his  brethren  who  desire(l  to 
leave  the  island.  The  instruction  and  conversion 
of  the  natives  awakened  more  and  more  the  solici- 
tude of  the  queen.  In  the  ships  of  Torres  a  large 
number  of  Indians  arrived,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  recent  wars  with  the  caciques.  Roy- 
al orders  had  been  issued,  that  they  should  be 
solil  as  slaves  in  the  m.irketsof  Andalusia,  as  had 
been  the  custom  with  respect  to  negroes  taken  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  Moorish  prisoners 
captured  in  the  war  with  (Iranada.  Isabella,  how- 
ever, had  been  deeply  interested  by  the  accounts 
given  of  the  gentle  and  hosi)itable  character  ol 
these  islanders,  and  ot  their  great  docility.  The 
discovery  had  been  made  under  her  immediate 
auspices  ;  she  looked  upon  these  people  as  uniler 
her  peculiar  care,  and  she  anticipated  with  pious 
enthusiasm  the  glory  of  leading  them  from  dark- 
ness into  the  paths  of  light.  Her  compnssionate 
spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  treating  them  as 
slaves,  even  though  sanctioned  by  the  customs  of 
the  time.  Within  five  days  after  the  royal  ordei 
for  the  sale,  a  letter  was  written  by  the  sovereigns 
to  Hishop  Fonseca,  suspending  that  order,  until 
they  could  intpiire  into  the  cause  for  which  the 
Indians  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  consult 
learned  and  pious  theologians,  whether  their  sale 
would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  (lod.*  Much 
difference  of  opinion  took  place  among  divines 
on  this  important  question  ;  the  queen  eventually 
decided  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own 
])ure  conscience  and  charitable  heart.  She  order- 
ed that  the  Indians  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
native  country,  and  enjoined  that  the  islanders 
should  be  conciliated  by  the  gentlest  means,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  with  severity.  Unfortu- 
nately her  orders  came  too  late  to  Hispaniola  to 
have  the  desired  effect.  The  scenes  of  warfare 
and  violence,  produced  by  the  bad  passions  of  the 
colonists  and  the  vengeance  of  the  natives,  were 
not  to  be  forgotten,  and  mutual  distrust  and  rank- 
ling animosity  had  grown  up  between  them, 
which  no  alter  exertions  could  eradicate. 


*  Letter  of  the  Sovereigns  to  Fonseca. 
CoUeccion  de  los  Viages,  i.  it,  Doc.  q2. 
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-^i.TTER  IX. 

ARRIVAI,    OF    AOUAllO    AT   ISAIU'.I.I.A— MIS    ARUO- 
GANl'   CONDUCr— IKMl-KSr    IN   TIIIC   IIAUHOR. 

['49S.] 

JUAV  Ac.iTAno  set  s.iil  from  .Spain  tow.nrtl  the 
end  of  Aiijjust,  witli  four  caravels,  well  freijjIUecl 
with  su|)|)lies  of  all  kinds.  Don  Dicj^'o  Colinuhus 
returned  in  this  s(|uadron  to  Hispaniola,  ai\d  ar- 
rived at  Isabi'lla  in  the  month  ot  Oitoher,  while 
the  admiral  was  absent,  occupied  in  re-estal)lish- 
in,if  the  traiupiillity  of  the  interior.  Aj^uado,  iis 
has  already  been  shown,  was  under  olili^ations 
to  Columbus,  who  had  distiiifjuished  him  from 
amonjr  his  companions,  anil  had  recommendei' 
him  to  the  favor  of  the  sovereigns.  He  was,  how 
ever,  one  of  those  weak  men  whose  heads  .are 
tiuhed  by  the  least  elevation.  I'uffed  up  by  a  lit- 
tle temporary  |/ower,  he  lost  sij;ht,  not  merely  of 
the  respect  and  gratitude  due  to  Columbus,  but  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  conunissiini, 
InsteatI  of  acting  as  an  agent  c?iiployed  to  collect 
inlurmation,  he  assumetl  .'i  tone  of  authority,  as 
though  the  reins  ol  government  h.id  been  tr.ins- 
terred  into  his  hands.  He  interfered  in  public 
aflairs  ;  ordered  various  persons  to  be  arrested  ; 
calleil  to  accoimt  the  otiicers  employed  by  the  ad- 
miral ;  and  |)aid  no  respect  to  lion  li.irtholomew 
Columbus,  who  remained  in  command  during  the 
absence  of  his  brotlier.  The  .Adelantado,  aston- 
ished at  this  jiresumption,  demanded  a  sight  of 
the  commission  under  which  he  acted  ;  but  Agua- 
lii)  treated  him  with  great  h.iugluiness,  replying 
that  he  would  show  it  only  to  the  admiral.  On 
second  thoughts,  however,  lest  there  should  be 
doubts  in  the  public  mind  of  his  right  to  intertire 
in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  ordered  his  letter 
of  credence  from  the  sovereigns  to  be  pompously 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It  was  brief  but 
comprehensive,  to  the  following  purport  :  "  Cav- 
aliers, escjuires,  and  other  persons,  who  by  our 
orders  are  in  the  Indies,  we  send  to  you  Juan 
Aguado,  our  groom  ot  the  chambers,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  our  ])art.  We  comm.md  you  to 
give  him  faith  and  credit." 

The  report  now  circulated  that  the  downfall  ol 
Columbus  and  his  family  was  at  h.md,  and  that 
an  auditor  had  arrived,  empowered  to  hear  and  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  public.  This  rumor 
originated  with  Aguado  himself,  who  threw  out 
menaces  of  rigid  investig.itions  and  signal  jjunish- 
ments.  It  was  a  time  of  jubilee  for  offenders. 
Every  cul|)rit  started  up  into  an  accuser  ;  every 
one  who  by  negligence  or  crime  h.id  incurred  the 
wholesome  penalties  of  the  laws,  was  loud  in  his 
clamors  against  the  oppression  of  Columbus. 
There  were  ills  enough  in  the  colony,  some  inci- 
dent to  its  situation,  others  produced  by  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  colonists,  but  all  were  ascribed  to  the 
mal-adminislration  of  the  admiral.  He  w.is  m.ule 
responsible  alike  for  the  evils  jiroduced  by  others 
and  for  his  own  stern  r^  nedies.  .All  the  old 
com]>laints  were  reiterated  .-igainst  him  and  his 
broiliers,  and  the  usual  and  illiberal  cause  given 
for  their  opjjressions,  that  they  were  foreigners, 
who  sought  merely  their  own  interests  and  ag- 
grandizement, at  the  expense  of  the  sufferings  and 
the  indignities  of  .Spaniirds. 

Destitute  of  discrimin;ition  to  perceive  .what 
was  true  and  wliat  false  in  these  com])lainls,  ;ind 
anxious  only  to  condemn,  Aguado  saw  in  every- 
thing conclusive  testimony  of  the  culpability  of 
Columbus.  He  intimated,  and  ijerhajw  thought, 
that  the  admiral  was  keeping  at  .i  distance  from 


Isabella,  through  fear  of  encountering  his  investi- 
gations. In  the  fulness  of  his  presumption,  he 
even  set  out  with  a  body  of  horse  to  go  in  quest 
of  him.  A  vain  and  weak  man  in  power  is  prone 
to  employ  satellites  of  his  osvn  description.  The 
arrogant  and  bo.isting  followers  of  Aguado, 
wherever  they  went,  spread  rumors  among  the 
natives  of  the  might  and  importance  of  tiieir  chief, 
and  of  the  punishment  lie  intended  to  inflict  upon 
Columbus.  In  a  little  while  the  report  circulateil 
througluhe  island  that  a  new  admiral  had  arrived 
to  administer  the  government,  and  that  the  former 
one  was  to  be  jjut  to  death. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  and  of  tlie  insolent  con- 
of  Aguailo  reached  Colunil)us  in  the  interior 
L.  tlie  island  ;  he  immediately  iiasteiied  to  Isabella 
to  give  him  a  meeting.  Aguado,  hearing  of  his 
approach,  also  returned  lliere.  As  e\ery  one 
knew  the  lofty  spirit  of  Columbus,  his  high  sense 
of  his  services,  and  his  jealous  maintenance  of  his 
otiicial  dignity,  a  violent  explosion  was  anticipated 
at  the  impending  interview.  Aguado  also  expect- 
ed something  of  the  kind,  but,  secure  in  his  royal 
letter  of  credence,  he  looked  forward  with  the  ig- 
norant audacity  of  a  little  mind  to  the  result.  The 
se(|Uel  showed  how  diHicidt  it  is  for  petty  spirits 
to  anticip.-ite  the  conduct  of  a  man  like  Columbus 
in  an  extraordinary  situaticjn.  His  nat'iral  heat 
and  impetuosity  had  been  subdued  by  a  life  of  tri- 
als ;  he  had  learned  to  bring  his  passions  into  sub- 
jection to  his  judgment  ;  he  had  too  true  an  esti- 
mate of  his  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a  contest 
with  a  shallow  bo.ister  like  Aguado  ;  above  all, 
he  h.id  a  proh)und  respect  for  the  authority  of  Ids 
sovereigns  ;  for  in  his  enthusiastic  spirit,  prone  to 
ileei<  /celings  of  reverence,  his  loyalty  w.is  inferior 
only  to  his  religion.  He  received  Aguado,  there- 
fore, with  grave  and  pimctilious  courtesy  ;  and 
retorted  U|)on  him  his  own  ostentatious  ceremo- 
nial, ordering  that  the  tetter  of  credence  should  be 
ag.iin  ))rocl;iimetl  by  sound  of  trumpet  in  i)resence 
ot  the  |)oi)ulace.  lie  listeni-d  to  it  with  solemn 
deference,  and  assured  ;\guado  of  his  readiness 
to  acijuiesce  in  whatever  might  be  the  jjleasure  of 
his  sovereigns. 

This  unexpected  moderation,  while  it  astonished 
the  beholders,  foiled  and  disappointed  Aguado. 
He  had  come  i)re|)ared  ft)ra  scene  of  altercation, 
and  had  hojied  that  Columbus,  in  the  heat  and 
im|)atience  of  the  moment,  would  have  said  or 
done  something  that  might  be  construed  into  dis- 
respect for  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns.  He 
endeavoretl,  in  fact,  some  months  afterward,  to 
procure  from  the  pul)lic  notaries  present,  a  preju- 
dicial statement  ot  the  interview  ;  but  the  defer- 
ence of  the  admiral  for  the  royal  letter  of  credence 
had  been  too  marked  to  be  disputed  ;  and  all  the 
testimonials  were  highly  in  his  favor.* 

Aguado  continued  to  intermeddle  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  respect  and  forbearance  with 
which  he  was  uniformly  treated  by  Columbus, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  latter  in  all  his  measures 
to  appease  the  discontents  of  the  colony,  were  re- 
g.irded  as  proofs  of  his  loss  of  moral  courage. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  a  declining  man,  and 
Aguado  hailed  as  tlie  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Ev- 
ery dast.ird  sjiirit  who  had  any  lurking  ill-will, 
any  real  or  imaginary  cause  of  complaint,  now 
hastened  to  give  it  utterance  ;  perceiving  tr.at,  in 
gratifying  his  malice,  he  was  i)romoting  his  inter- 
est, and  that  in  vilifying  the  admiral  lie  was  gain- 
ing the  friendship  of  Aguado. 

The  poor  Indians,  too,  harassed  by  the  domina- 


*  Ilcrrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i8. 
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tlon  of  the  white  men,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
a  change  of  rulers,  vainly  hoping  that  it  might 
produce  a  mitigation  of  their  sufferings.  Many 
ot  the  cacif|ues  who  had  promised  allegiance  to 
the  admiral  after  their  defeat  in  the  Vega,  now 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Manicantex,  tlie  brother 
of  Caonalx),  near  the  river  Yagui,  where  tiiey 
joined  in  a  formal  complaint  against  Columbus, 
whom  tliey  considered  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
which  ha. I  sjirung  from  the  disobedience  and  the 
vices  of  his  followers. 

Aguadi)  now  considered  the  great  object  of  his 
mission  fulfilled.  Me  had  collected  information 
sutVuient,  ;is  he  thought,  to  insure  the  ruin  of  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers,  and  he  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  .Spain.  Columbus  resolveil  to  do  the 
same.  He  felt  that  it  was  time  to  ajipear  at 
court,  and  dispel  the  cloud  of  calumny  gathering 
against  him.  He  had  active  enemies,  of  standing 
and  intluence,  who  were  seeking  every  occasion  to 
throw  discredit  upon  himself  and  his  enternrises  ; 
and,  stranger  an;l  foreigner  as  he  w.ts,  he  liad  no 
active  friends  at  court  to  oppose  their  machina- 
tions. He  feared  that  they  might  eventually  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  royal  mind  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  discovery  ;  he  w.is  anxious  to  return, 
therefore,  an  1  explain  the  re.il  causes  of  the  re- 
peated disai)pointments  with  respect  to  prolits  an- 
ticipated from  his  enterprises.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  least  singul.ir  traits  in  this  history  that,  after 
having  been  so  many  years  in  persuading  man- 
kind that  there  was  a  new  world  to  be  discovered, 
he  had  almost  erpial  trouble  in  proving  to  them 
the  advantage  of  its  tliscovery. 

When  the  ships  were  ready  to  depart,  a  terrible 
storm  swept  the  island.  It  was  one  of  those  aw- 
ful whirlwinds  which  occasionally  rage  within  the 
tropics,  and  were  called  by  the  Indians  "  furi- 
canes,"  or  "  uricans,"  a  name  they  still  retain 
with  trilling  variation.  About  midday  a  furious 
wind  si)rang  uj)  from  the  east,  driving  before  it 
dense  volumes  of  cloud  and  vapor.  Kncountcring 
another  tempest  of  wind  from  the  west,  it  ajjiicir- 
ed  as  if  a  violent  conflict  ensued.  'I'lie  clou  Is 
were  rent  by  incessant  flashes,  or  rather  streams 
of  lightning.  At  one  time  they  were  piled  up 
high  in  the  sky,  at  another  they  swept  to  the 
earth,  tilling  the  air  with  a  baleful  d.irkness  more 
(lism  il  ill  in  the  obscurity  of  midnight.  Wlierever 
the  whirlwind  p.issed,  whole  tracts  of  foresls  wer(; 
shivered  and  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  branches  ; 
those  of  gigantic  si^e,  which  resiued  the  blast, 
Wire  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  hurled  to  a  great 
distance,  droves  were  rent  from  the  mountain 
precipices,  with  vast  m.isses  of  earth  and  rock, 
tumbling  into  the  valleys  with  territic  noise,  and 
choking  the  course  of  rivers.  The  fearful  sounds 
in  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  the  pealing  thunder, 
the  vivid  lightning,  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the 
crash  of  falling  trees  and  rocks,  filled  every  one 
with  affright ;  and  many  thought  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.  Some  lied  to  caverns  for 
safety,  tor  their  frail  houses  were  blown  down,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  even  with  fragments  of  rocks,  carried 
along  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  When  the  hur- 
ricane reached  the  harbor,  it  whirled  the  ships 
round  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  snapped  their  cables, 
and  sank  three  of  them,  with  all  who  were  on 
board.  Others  were  driven  about,  dashed  against 
each  other,  and  tossed  mere  wrecks  upon  the 
shore  by  the  swelling  surges  of  the  sea,  which  in 
some  places  rolled  tor  three  or  four  miles  upon 
the  land.  The  tempest  lasted  for  three  hours. 
When  it  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  again  ap- 


peared, the  Indians  regarded  e.ich  other  in  mute 
astonishment  and  dism.iy.  Never  in  their  mem- 
ory, nor  in  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors^  had 
their  island  been  visiled  by  such  ;i  storm.  They 
believed  th.it  the  Deity  had  sent  this  tearful  ruin 
to  punish  the  cruelties  ;ind  crimes  ol  the  white 
men,  and  declared  tli.it  this  people  h.id  moved 
the  very  air,  the  w.iter,  and  the  earth,  to  disturb 
their  tranquil  life,  and  to  desolate  their  isluiid.** 
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CHAPTKR  X. 

DISCOVERY   OF    TIIK   MINIMS   OF   HAYNA. 

[1496.] 

Is  the  recent  hurricane  the  four  caravels  of 
Aguado  hatl  been  destroyed,  together  with  two 
others  which  were  in  the  harbor.  The  only  ves- 
sel which  survived  was  the  Nif\a,  and  that  in  a 
ven-  shattered  condition.  Columbus  gave  orders 
to  have  her  immediately  repaired,  anil  another 
caravel  constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of  those 
which  had  been  destroyed.  While  waiting  until 
they  should  be  ready  lor  sea,  he  was  cheered  by 
tidings  of  rich  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  islancf, 
the  (liscovery  of  which  is  attributed  to  an  incident 
of  a  somewh.'it  romantic  nature. f  A  young  Ar- 
ragonian,  named  Miguel  I)i;i/,  in  the  service  of 
the  Adelantado,  having  a  cpiarrel  with  another 
Spaniard,  fought  with  him  and  wounded  him  dan- 
gerously. Fearful  of  the  consequences,  he  tied 
Irom  the  settlement,  accomjianied  by  five  or  si> 
comrades  who  had  either  been  engaged  in  the  nf 
fray,  or  were  ])ersonally  attached  to  him.  Wan 
(lering  about  the  island,  tlie\'  came  to  an  Indi.in  vil 
lage  on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ()zema,  where  the  city  of  San  Domingo  is  a( 
present  situated.  They  were  received  with  kind- 
ness by  the  n.itives,  and  resided  for  some  time 
among  them.  The  village  was  governed  by  a  fe- 
male caci(|ue,  who  soon  conceived  a  strong  at- 
tachment tor  the  young  Arragonian.  Diaz  was 
nut  insensible  to  her  tenderness  ;  a  connection  was 
formed  between  them,  and  they  lived  for  some 
time  very  happily  together. 

The  recollection  of  his  country  and  his  friends 
beg.in  at  length  to  steal  ujion  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  Sp.iniard.  It  was  a  melancholy  lot  to  be 
exiled  from  civilized  lite,  and  an  outcast  from 
among  his  countrymen.  He  longed  to  return  to 
the  settlement,  but  dreaded  the  punishment  that 
awaited  him,  from  the  austere  justice  of  the  Ade- 
lantado. His  Indian  bride,  observing  him  fre- 
quently melancholy  and  lost  in  thought,  pene- 
trated the  cause,  with  the  cpiick  intelligence  of 
female  affection.  Fearful  that  he  would  abandon 
her,,  and  return  to  his  countrymen,  she  endeavored 
to  (levise  some  means  of  drawing  the  Spaniards  to 
that  part  ot  the  island.  Knowing  that  gold  was 
their  sovereign  attraction,  she  informed  Diaz  oi 
certain  rich  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and  urged 
him  to  jiersuade  his  countrymen  to  abandon  the 
comparatively  sterile  and  unhealthy  vicinity  of  Isa- 
hella,  and  settle  upon  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Ozena,  promising  they  should  be  received  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality  by  her  nation. 

Struck  with  the  suggestion,  Diaz  made  particu- 
lar inquiries  about  the  mines,  and  was  convinced 
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that  they  nhoundcd  In  eold.  He  noticed  the  su- 
pt-iior  (luitfuhu'ss  and  hraiity  of  the  country,  the 
excellence  of  the  river,  ;ind  the  security  of  the 
liarhor  at  its  entrance,  lie  flattered  himself  that 
til  •  ciiiiiinunicalion  of  such  valuahie  intelligence 
V'ouM  niake  his  peace  at  Isabella,  and  obtain  his 

fiardon  lron>  the  Adelantado.  Full  of  these 
lopes,  he  procured  guides  from  among  the  na- 
tives, ;ind  takinjf  a  temporary  leave  of  his  In- 
dian bride,  set  out  with  his  comrades  through  (he 
wilderru'ss  for  the  settlement,  which  was  about 
fifly  leagues  distant.  Arriving  there  secretly,  he 
learnt  to  his  great  joy  that  the  man  whom  he  h.id 
wounded  ha(rrect)vered.  He  now  jiresenteil  him- 
self boldly  before  the  A<lelantado,  relying  that 
Ills  tidings  would  earn  his  forgiveness,  lie  was 
not  mistaken.  No  news  could  have  come  more 
op|)ortunely.  The  admiral  h.id  been  anxious  to 
remove  the  settlement  to  a  more  healthy  and  ad- 
v.iniageous  situation.  He  was  desirous  also  of 
carrying  home  some  conclusive  proof  of  the  ridu-s 
of  the  island,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  si- 
lencing the  cavils  of  his  enemies.  If  the  repre- 
sentations of  Miguel  IJia/  were  correct,  lure  was  a 
means  of  effecting  both  these  jiurposes.  Measures 
were  immetliately  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
The  Adelantado  set  forth  in  person  to  visit  the 
river  O/ema,  accomjianied  by  Miguel  Diaz,  Fran- 
ciiico  de  Ciiir.ay,  and  the  Indian  guides,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  number  of  men  well  armed.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  Isabella  to  Magdalena,  and  thence 
across  the  Royal  \'ega  to  the  fortress  of  Concep- 
tion. Continuing  on  to  the  south,  they  came  to  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  they  tra\ersed  by  a 
defile  two  le.igues  in  length,  and  descended  into 
another  beautiful  plain,  which  was  called  IJonao. 
Proceeding  hence  for  some  distance,  they  came  to 
a  great  river  called  Ilayna,  running  through  a 
fertile  country,  all  the  streams  of  which  abounded 
in  gold.  On  the  western  bank  of  this  river,  and 
about  eight  leagues  from  its  mouth,  they  found 
gold  in  greater  ([uantities  and  in  larger  jjarticles 
than  had  yet  been  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  not  even  excepting  the  province  of  Cibao. 
They  made  experiments  in  various  places  within 
the  compass  of  six  miles,  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. The  soil  seemed  to  be  generally  impreg- 
nated with  that  metal,  so  that  a  common  laborer, 
with  little  trouble,  might  find  the  amount  of  three 
drachms  in  the  course  of  a  day.*  In  several 
places  they  observed  deep  excavations  in  the  form 
of  pits,  which  looked  as   if  the  mines  had  been 


worked  in  ancient  timc^t,  .1  cirrumstnnre  which 
caused  much  s|)e('ulation  among  tht;  Spaniards, 
the  natives  having  no  idea  of  mining,  but  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  p.irticles  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers. 

The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  recclve«l  the 
white  men  with  their  promised  friendship,  and  in 
every  respect  the  representalidus  of  Miguel  Diaz 
were  fully  justified.  He  w.is  not  oidy  pardoiied,  l>ut 
received  into  great  favor,  and  was  sulise(|Uently 
employed  it\  various  capacities  in  the  island,  in 
all  which  he  actjuitted  himself  with  great  lidelity. 
He  kent  his  faith  with  his  Indiiin  bride,  by  whom, 
according  to  Oviedo,  he  had  two  children.  Char- 
levoix supposes  that  they  were  regularly  married, 
as  the  female  caci(|ue  appears  to  have  been  b.ip- 
ti/ed,  being  always  mentioned  by  the  Christian 
name  of  Catalina.* 

When  the  Adelantado  returned  with  this  favor- 
al)le  report,  and  with  specimens  of  ore,  the  anx- 
ious heart  of  the  admiral  was  greally  elated.  He 
g.ive  orders  that  a  fortress  should  I  e  immediately 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilayna,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines,  and  ihat  they  should  be  diligently 
worked.  The  fancied  traces  t)t  ancient  excava- 
tions gave  rise  to  one  of  his  usual  veins  of  golden 
conjectures.  He  had  already  surmised  that  His- 
paniola  might  be  the  ancient  Ophir.  He  now 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered  the  iden- 
tical mines  whence  King  Solomon  had  procured 
his  gold  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  supposed  th.it  his  ships  must  have  sailed 
by  the  (Julf  of  I'ersia,  and  round  Trapobiin  lo  this 
island, t  which,  .according  to  his  idea,  lay  opposite 
to  the  extreme  end  of  Asia,  for  such  he  firmly  be- 
lieved the  island  of  Cuba. 

It  is  probable  that  Columbus  gave  free  license 
lo  his  imagination  in  these  conjectures,  which 
tended  to  throw  a  splendor  .about  his  enterprises, 
and  to  revive  the  languishing  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, (iranting,  however,  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion,  that  ne  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  an 
error  by  no  means  surjirising  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  geographical  knowleilge,  all  his  conse- 
(pient  suppositions  were  far  from  extravagant, 
'i'he  ancient  Ophir  was  believed  to  lie  somewhere 
in  the  Fast,  but  its  situation  was  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy among  the  learned,  and  remains  one  of 
those  conjectural  (juestions  about  which  too  much 
has  been  written  tor  it  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  de- 
cided. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

RETURN  OK  COLUMBUS  TO   SPAIN  WITH  AGUADO. 

[1496.] 

The  new  caravel,  the  Santa  Cruz,  being  finish- 
ed, and  the  NifSa  repaired,  Columbus  made  every 
arrangement  for  immediate  departure,  anxious  to 
be  freed  from  the  growing  arrogance  of  Aguado, 
and  to  relieve  the  colony  from  a  crew  of  factious 
and  discontented  men.  He  appointed  his  brother, 
Don  Bartholomew,  to  the  command  of  the  island, 


*  Herrera,   Hist.   Ind..  decad,  i.   lib.    ii.    cap,  18. 
Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv. 


with  the  title,  which  he  had  already  given  him,  of 
Adelantado  ;  in  case  of  his  death,  ne  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Diego. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  two  caravels  set  sail 
for  Spain,  in  one  of  which  Columbus  embarked, 
and  in  the  other  Aguado.  In  consequence  of  the 
orders  of  the  sovereigns,  all  those  who  could  be 
spared  from  the  island,  and  some  who  had  wives 
and  relatives  in  Spain  whom  they  wished  to  visit, 
returned  in  these  caravels,  which  were  crowded 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  passengers,  the 


•  Oviedo.  Cronica  de  los  Indias,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ly 
Charlevoix.  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  ii.  p.  146. 
f  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  !.  lib.  iv. 
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sick,  tlip  idle,  the  proflijfatr,  and  the  f.nclious. 
Never  did  a  more  luiserahle  and  disa|)|)uiiitt'd 
trew  return  from  a  land  of  promise. 

There  were  thirty  Imlians  also  (m  hoard  of  the 
1  aravels,  anu)t)u  whom  were  the  otter  reijoiihtabie 
I  ac-i(|ue  Caonafx),  one  of  his  brothers,  and  a 
nephew.  'I'lie  eiirate  of  I.os  I'alaeios  observes 
'liat  Coliiinhus  had  proniised  the  eaei(|ue  and  his 
'iiother  to  restore  tluni  to  their  country  and  their 
|i>)\ver,  alter  he  hail  taken  them  to  visit  tiie  Kin^ 
md  Oueen  of  Castile.*  It  is  probable  that  by 
kind  tr'-alnient  and  by  ;i  display  of  the  wonders 
III  Spam  and  the  grandeur  and  n)i(;ht  of  its  sov- 
iTei^jns,  he  honed  to  coiuiuer  their  enmity  to  the 
Sp.miards,  and  convert  tliem  into  important  in- 
struments toward  obtaining;  a  secure  and  peace- 
,d)le  dominion  over  the  island.  Caon.-dio,  how- 
ever, was  of  that  proud  nature,  of  wild  but  vi^or- 
nus  ^{rowth,  which  can  never  bir  tamed.  Me  re- 
mained a  moody  and  dejected  captive.  lie  had 
loo  much  intellifjence  not  to  perceive  that  his 
power  was  lor  ever  blasted,  but  he  retained  his 
li.iu|rhliness,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  despair. 

Iteinjj  as  yet  but  little  experienced  in  the  navi- 
^,'ation  of  these  seas,  Columbus,  instead  of  working; 
up  to  the  northward,  so  as  to  fail  in  with  the  tract 
i)(  westerly  winds,  took  an  e.isterly  course  on 
leavinj^  the  island.  '1'\h:  conse(|Uence  was  that 
almost  the  whole  of  his  voyajfe  was  a  toilsome  ;inil 
tedious  slru^;^;le  aj,Minst  the  trade-winds  and 
calms  which  prevail  between  the  tropics.  On  the 
6th  of  April  he  foimd  himself  still  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  with  his  crews  fati^aied 
and  sickly,  and  his  provisions  rapidly  diminishing;, 
lie  bore  away  to  the  souiliw.ird,  therefore,  to 
t  )uch  at  the  most  im|)ortanl  of  those  islands,  in 
search  of  supplies. 

On  Saturd.iy,  the  9th,  he  anchored  at  Mari>;a- 
lante,  whence,  on  the  lollowini.;  day,  he  made  s.iil 
tor  Ciuad.iloupe.  It  was  contrary  to  the  custom 
ot  Columbus  to  weijfh  anchor  on  .Sunday  when 
in  i)ort,  but  the  iieorde  murmured,  and  observed 
that  when  in  (luest  of  food  it  was  no  time  to  stand 
on  scruples  as  to  holy  d.iys.f 

Anchoriiiff  off  the  isl.ind  of  fluadaloujie,  the 
boat  was  si'Ut  on  shore  well  ;irmed.  Ilefore  it 
could  reach  the  land,  a  lar^e  number  of  females 
issued  from  the  woods,  ;irme  I  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  decorated  with  tufts  of  feathers,  prepar- 
ing to  oppose  any  descent  U|)on  their  shores.  As  the 
sea  w;is  somewhat  rou^h,  and  a  surf  broke  upon  the 
beach,  the  boats  remained  at  a  distance,  and  two 
of  the  Indians  from  llispaniula  swam  to  shore. 
Havinjf  explainetl  to  these  Ama/ons  that  the  Span- 
iards only  sou;jht  provisions,  in  exchange  for 
which  they  would  j^ive  articles  of  great  value,  the 
women  referred  them  to  their  husbands,  who  were 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  As  the  boats 
proceeded  thither,  numbers  of  the  natives  were 
seen  on  the  beach,  who  manifested  great  ferocity, 
snouting,  and  yelling,  and  discharging  fhghts  of 
arrows,  which,  however,  fell  far  short  in  the  water. 
Seeing  the  boats  a))proach  the  land,  they  bid 
theinselves  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  rushed  for'h 
•vith  hideous  cries  as  the  Spaniards  were  lar^.lit'^. 
A  discharge  of  firearms  drove  them  to  the  woods 
md  mountains,  and  the  boats  met  vith  no  fur- 
ther opposition.  Kntering  the  deserted  habita- 
tions, the  Spaniards  began  to  plunder  and  destroy, 
contrary  to  the  invariable  injunctions  of  the  ad- 
miral. Among  other  articles  found  in  these 
houses  were  honey  and  \va.\,  which  Hcrrera  sup- 


•  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131. 
I'  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  63. 


poses  had  been  hrnught  from  Tcrr.i  Firma,  as 
these  roving  jw'ople  rollecteil  the  productions  of 
distant  regions  in  the  course  of  their  expeditions.  ' 
I'ernamlo  Colundnis  mentions  likewise  that  there 
were  h.ttchetsof  iron  in  their  houses  ;  these,  how- 
ever, must  have  licen  maile  of  a  specie-"  of  Sard 
and  heavy  stone,  alre.idy  meiitioniil,  which  re- 
sembled iron  ;  or  they  must  have  been  priM  ured 
from  places  \shich  the  Sp.iniards  li.id  pieviously 
.isited,  as  it  is  fully  .idmitted  tli.it  no  iron  was  in 
Use  among  the  n.iti\es  prior  to  the  discovery. 
'I'he  s.ulors  ;dso  rejiorted  that  in  one  of  the  houses 
they  foimd  the  arm  of  ,1  m.in  ro.istingon  a  spit  be- 
fore a  tire  ;  but  these  facts,  so  repugnant  to  lui- 
maidty,  re(|uire  more  solid  authority  to  be  cred- 
ited ;  the  s.iilors  had  committed  w. niton  devasla 
tions  in  these  dwellings,  and  may  hav(;  sought  ,1 
pretext  with  which  to  justify  their  maraudings  lo 
the  admiral. 

While  some  of  the  people  were  getting  wood 
and  water,  and  making  cassava  bread,  Columbus 
dispatched  forty  men,  well  armed,  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  island.  They  returned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  ten  women  and  three  boys.  The 
women  were  of  large  and  powerfid  form,  yet  of 
L'reat  iigility.  They  were  naked,  and  wore  their 
bng  hair  (lowing  loose  upon  their  shoulders  ; 
some  decor.ited  their  heads  with  ])lunies  of  vari- 
ous colors.  Among  them  was  the  wife  of  a  ca- 
ci(pie,  a  wom.in  ot  great  strength  and  proud  s|)irit. 
t)n  the  approach  of  the.Sp.mi.irds,  she  had  lied  with 
an  .igilily  which  soon  lell  all  her  pursuers  far  be- 
hind, e\ce|)tmg  a  native  of  the  CaiKiry  Islands  re- 
markable for  swiftness  of  foot.  She  would 
have  esc.ined  even  from  him,  but  jterceiving  that 
he  was  alone,  ;ind  far  trom  his  companions,  she 
turned  suddenly  upon  him,  seized  him  with  aston- 
ishing force,  and  would  have  str.ingled  him,  had 
not  tile  Spani.irds  arrived  and  t.iken  her  ent.mgled 
like  a  hawk  with  her  prey.  The  warlike  spirit  ot 
these  Card)  women,  and  the  ciri.  unistance  of  liiul- 
ing  them  in  .armed  bands,  deleiidic.g  their  shores, 
during  the  .absence  ot  their  hush.iiids,  led  Colum- 
bus repeatedly  into  the  erroneous  idea,  that  cer- 
tain of  these  islands  were  inhabited  entirely  by 
women  ;  for  which  error,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, he  was  prepared  t)y  the  stories  ot  Marco 
I'olo  concerning  an  i<,l.ind  of  Ama,cons  near  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

Having  rem.ihu'd  several  days  at  the  island, 
and  prepared  three  weeks'  supply  of  bread,  Co- 
lumbus ]ire|\ared  to  make  s.iil.  .\s  t'lUadaloupe 
was  the  most  im])ortant  of  the  C.iribbee  Islands, 
and  in  a  iv., inner  the  port.d  or  entr.ince  to  all  the 
rest,  he  \\  i>hed  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  dismissed,  theretore,  all  the  pris- 
oners, with  many  presents,  to  compensate  for  the 
spoil  and  injury  which  liad  been  done.  The  fe- 
male caciijue,  however,  declined  going  on  shore, 
nreferring  to  remain  and  accompany  the  natives 
.it  IIis|)aniola  who  were  on  board,  keeping  with 
her  ;ilso  a  young  daughter.  She  had  conceived  a 
p.ission  for  Caonabo,  having  found  out  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  Ilis  char- 
acter and  story,  gathered  from  the  other  Indians, 
had  won  the  sympathy  ami  admiration  of  this  in- 
trepid woman.* 

Leaving  Ciuadaloupe  on  the  20th  of  April,  and 
keeping  in  about  the  twentj-second  degree  of  lati- 
tude, the  caravels  again  worked  their  way  against 
the  wdiole  current  of  the  trade-winds,  insomuch 
that,  on  the  20th  ot  May,  after  a  month  of  great 
fatigue  and  toil,  they  had  yet  a  great  part  ot  their 
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voyage  to  make.  The  provisions  were  already  so 
reduced  that  Colunilius  had  to  put  every  one  on 
p  daily  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  ;  as  they  advanced,  the 
scarcity  grew  more  and  more  severe,  and  was 
rendered  more  appalling  from  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  on  board  the  vessels  as  to  their 
situation.  There  were  several  pilots  in  the  cara- 
vels ;  but  being  chielly  accustomed  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
they  were  utterly  confounded,  and  lost  all  reckon- 
ing when  traversing  the  broad  ocean.  Every  one 
had  a  separate  opinion,  and  none  heeded  that  of 
the  admiral.  By  the  beginning  of  June  there  was 
an  absolute  famme  on  board  of  the  ships.  In  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferings,  while  death  stared 
them  in  the  face,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  a  des|)erate  alternative,  that  they 
should  kill  and  eat  their  Indian  |)risoners  ;  others 
suggested  that  they  should  throw  them  into  the 
sea,  as  so  many  expensive  and  useless  mouths. 
Nothing  but  the  absolute  authority  of  Columlms 
prevented  this  last  counsel  from  being  adopted. 
He  represented  that  the  Indians  were  their  fellow- 
beings,  some  of  them  Christians  like  themselves, 
and  all  entitled  to  similar  treatment.  He  exhort- 
ecj  them  to  a  little  patience,  assuring  them  that 
they  would  soon  make  land,  for  that,  according  to 
his  reckoning,  they  werenot  far  from  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. At  this  all  scoffed,  for  they  believed  them- 
selves yet  far  from  tlieir  desired  haven  ;  some 
affirming  that  they  were  in  the  English  Channel, 
others  that  they  were  approaching  (Pallida  ;  when 
Columbus,  therefore,  confident  in  his  opinion,  or- 
dered that  sail  should  be  taken  in  at  night,  lest 
they  should  come  upon  the  land  in  the  dark,  there 
was  a  general  murmur  ;  the  men  exclaiming  that 
it  was  better  to  be  cast  on  shore  than  to  starve  at 
saa.  The  next  morning,  however,  to  their  great 
joy,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  very  land  which  Co- 
lumbus had  pretlicted.  From  this  time,  he  was 
regarded  by  the  seamen  as  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  ocean,  and  almost  oracular  in 
matters  of  navigation.* 

On  the  nth  of  June  the  vessels  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  after  a  weary  voyage  of  about  three 
months.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  the  unfor- 
tunate Caonabo  expireil.  It  is  by  the  mere  caspal 
mention  of  contemporary  writers  that  we  have 
any  notice  of  this  circumstance,  which  appears  to 
have  been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  but  little 
moment.  He  maintained  his  haughty  nature  to 
the  last,  for  his  tleath  is  principally  ascribed  to  the 
morbid  melancholy  of  a  proud  but  broken  spirit. t 
He  was  an  extraordinary  character  iii  savage  life. 
From  being  a  simple  Carib  warrior  he  had  risen, 
by  his  cntf;pfise  and  courage,  to  be  the  most 
powerful  vacique,  and  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
populous  island  of  Hayti.  He  was  the  only  chief- 
tain that  appeared  to  have  had  sagacity  suflicient 
to  foresee  the  fatal  effects  of  Spanish  ascendency, 
or  military  talent  to  combine  any  resistance  to  its 
inroads.  Had  his  warriors  been  of  his  own  in- 
trepid nature,  the  war  which  he  raised  would  have 
been  formidable  in  the  extreme.  His  fate  fur- 
nishes, on  a  narrow  scale,  a  lesson  to  human 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  63. 
t  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131. 
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Peter  Martyr, 
decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  Some  have  affirmed  that  Caonabo 
perished  in  one  of  the  caravels  which  foundered  in  the 
harbor  of  Isabella  during  the  hurricane,  but  the 
united  testimony  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Fernando  Columbus,  proves  that  he  sailed 
tvith  the  admiral  in  his  return  voyage. 


greatness.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Hayti,  their  imaginations  were  in- 
flamed  with  rumors  of  a  magnificent  prince  in  the 
interior,  the  lord  of  the  Golden  House,  the  sov(  r- 
eign  of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  who  reigned  in  splen- 
did state  among  the  mountains  ;  but  a  short  time 
had  elapsed,  and  this  fancied  potentate  of  tin- 
East,  stripped  of  every  illusion,  was  a  naketl  and 
dejected  prisoner  on  the  deck  of  one  of  their  cara- 
vels, with  none  but  one  of  his  own  wild  native 
heroines  to  sympathize  in  his  misfortunes.  All 
his  importance  vanished  with  his  freedom  ;  .scnrci: 
any  mention  is  made  of  him  during  his  captivity, 
and  with  innate  qualities  of  a  high  and  heroic  na- 
ture, he  perished  with  the  obscurity  of  one  of  tha 
vulgar. 


CHAPTER   II. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  POPUL.\RITY  OF  COLUMBUS  IH 
SPAIN— HIS  RECEPTION  l!V  THE  SOVEREIGNS 
AT   BURGOS — HE   PROPOSES   A   THIRD  VOYAGE. 

Envy  and  malice  had  been  but  too  successful 
in  undermining  the  popularity  of  Columbus,  It 
is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  state  of  excitement  for 
any  length  of  time,  even  by  miracles.  The  world, 
at  tirst,  is  prompt  and  lavish  in  its  admiration, 
l;ut  soon  grows  cool,  distrusts  its  late  enthusiasm, 
and  fancies  it  has  been  defrauded  of  what  it  be- 
stowed with  such  prodigality.  It  is  then  that  tire 
cavalier  who  had  been  silenced  by  the  general  ap- 
jilause,  |)Uts  in  his  insidious  suggestion,  detract? 
from  the  merit  of  the  declining  favorite,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  rendering  him  an  oi)ject  of  doubt  ami 
censure,  if  not  of  absolute  aversion.  In  three 
sliort  years  the  public  had  become  familiar  with 
the  stupendous  wonder  of  a  newly-discovered 
world,  and  was  now  open  to  every  insinuation 
derogatory  to  the  fame  of  the  discoverer  and  the 
importance  of  his  enterprises. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  present 
arrival  of  Columbus  were  little  calculated  to 
diminish  the  growing  prejudices  of  the  po])ulace. 
When  the  motley  crowd  of  mariners  and  adven- 
turers who  had  embarked  with  such  sanguine  ex- 
pectations landed  from  the  vessels  in  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  instead  of  a  joyous  crew,  bounding  on  shore, 
llushed  with  success,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  golden  Indies,  a  feeble  train  of  wretched  men 
crawled  forth,  emaciated  by  the  diseases  of  the 
colony  and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  who  car- 
ried in  their  yellow  countenances,  says  an  old 
writer,  a  mockery  of  that  gold  which  had  been 
the  object  of  their  search,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
relate  of  the  New  World  but  tales  of  sickness, 
poverty,  and  ilisappointment. 

Columbus  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
counteract  these  unfavorable  apjiearances,  and  to 
revive  the  languishing  enthusiasm  of  the  public. 
He  dwelt  iijjon  the  importance  of  his  recent  dis- 
coveries along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where,  as  he 
supposed,  he  hati  arrived  nearly  to  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  bordering  on  some 
of  the  riclu;st  provinces  of  Asia.  Above  all,  he 
boasted  of  his  discovery  of  the  abunilani  mines  on 
the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  were  those  of  the  ancient  Onhir.  The 
public  listened  to  these  accounts  witli  sneering 
incredulity  ;  or  if  for  a  moment  a  little  excitement 
was  occasioned,  it  was  quickly  destroyed  by 
gloomy  pictures  drawn  by  disappointed  adven- 
turers. 
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In  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  Columbus  found  three 
caravels,  commanded  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  on 
the  point  of  sailing  with  supplies  for  the  colony. 
Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  without  any  relief  of  the 
kind  ;  four  caravels  which  had  sailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding January  having  been  lost  on  the  coast  of 
the  Peninsula.*  Having  read  the  royal  letters  and 
dispatches  of  which  Niflo  was  the  bearer,  and 
being  informed  of  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  as 
v>ell  as  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  Columbus 
wrote  by  this  opportunity,  urging  the  Adelantado 
to  endeavor,  by  every  means,  to  bring  the  island 
into  a  peaceful  and  productive  state,  ajipeasing  all 
discontents  and  commotions,  and  seizing  and 
sending  to  Spain  all  caciques,  or  their  subjects, 
who  should  be  concerned  in  the  deaths  of  any  of 
the  colonists.  He  recommended  the  most  unre- 
mitting diligence  in  ex[)loring  and  working  the 
mines  recently  discovered  on  the  river  Hayna,  and 
that  a  place  should  be  chosen  in  the  neighbor- 
iiood,  and  a  seajwrt  founded.  Pedro  Alonzo  Nii^o 
set  sail  with  the  three  caravels  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  having 
reached  the  sovereigns,  he  received  a  gracious 
letter  from  them,  dated  at  Almazen,  12th  July, 
1496  ;  congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return,  and 
inviting  him  to  court  when  he  should  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage.  The  kind 
terms  in  which  this  letter  was  couched  were  cal- 
culated to  reassure  the  heart  of  Columbus,  who, 
ever  since  the  mission  of  the  arrogant  Aguado, 
had  considered  himself  out  of  favor  with  the  sov- 
ereigns, and  fallen  into  disgrace.  As  a  proof  of 
the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  we  are  tolcl  that  when 
he  made  his  appearance  this  time  in  .Spain,  he  was 
clad  in  a  humble  garb,  resembling  in  form  and 
color  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  simply 
girded  with  a  cord,  and  that  he  had  suffered  his 
beard  to  grow  like  the  brethren  of  that  ordcr.t 
This  was  probably  in  fulfilment  of  some  peniten- 
tial vow  made  in  a  moment  of  danger  or  despond- 
ency— a  custom  prevalent  m  those  days,  and 
frequently  observed  by  Columbus.  It  betokened, 
however,  much  humility  and  depression  of  spirit, 
and  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  his  appearance 
on  his  former  triumpliant  return.  He  was 
doomed,  in  fact,  to  yield  repeated  examples  of  the 
reverses  to  which  those  are  subject  who  have  once 
launched  from  the  safe  shores  of  ol)scurity  on  the 
fluctuating  waves  of  jiopular  opinion. 

However  indifferent  Coluinbus  might  be  to  his 
own  person.d  appearance,  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  his  discoveries,  fearing  con- 
tinually that  the  indifference  awakening  towaril 
him  might  impede  their  accomplishment.  On  his 
way  to  liurgos,  therefore,  where  the  sovereigns 
were  expected,  he  made  a  studious  disjilay  of  the 
curiosities  and  treasures  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  New  World.  Among  these  were  collars, 
bracelets,  anklets,  and  coronets  of  gold,  the  spoils 
of  various  caciques,  and  which  were  considered  as 
trophies  won  from  barbaric  princes  of  the  rich 
coasts  of  Asia,  or  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  petty  standard  by  which  the 
sublime  discovery  of  Columbus  was  already  esti- 
mated, that  he  had  to  resort  to  this  management 
to  dazzle  the  gross  perceptions  of  the  multitude 
by  the  mere  glare  of  gold. 

He  carried  with  him  several  Indians  also,  deco- 
rated after  their  savage  fashion,  and  glittering  with 
golden  ornaments  ;  among  whom  were  the  brother 

*  Mufloz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi. 
f  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131.     Oviedo,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  13. 


and  nephew  of  Caonabo,  the  former  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  latter  only  ten.  They  were 
brought  merely  to  visit  the  king  and  queen,  that 
they  might  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
after  which  they  were  to  be  restored  in  safety  to 
their  countrv'.  Whenever  they  passed  through 
any  principal  place,  Columbus  put  a  massive  col- 
lar and  chain  of  gold  upon  the  brother  of  Caona- 
bo, as  being  caci(iue  of  the  golden  country  ot 
Cibao.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  who  enter- 
tained the  discoverer  and  his  Indian  captives  for 
several  days  in  his  house,  says  that  he  had  this 
chain  of  gold  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  weighed  six 
hundred  castellanos.*  The  worthy  curate  like- 
wise makes  mention  of  various  Indian  masks  and 
images  of  wood  or  cotton,  wrought  with  fantastic 
faces  of  animals,  all  of  which  he  supposed  were 
representations  of  the  devil,  who  he  concludes 
must  be  the  object  of  adoration  of  these  islanders. t 

The  reception  of  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns 
was  different  from  what  he  had  anticipated  ;  for 
he  was  treated  with  distinguished  favor,  nor  was 
any  mention  marie  either  of  the  complaints  of 
Margarite  and  IJoyle,  or  the  judicial  inquiries 
conducted  by  Aguado.  However  these  may  have 
had  a  transient  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  sover- 
eigns, they  were  too  conscious  of  the  great  deserts 
of  Columbus,  and  the  extraordinary  difiiculties  of 
his  situation,  not  to  tolerate  what  they  may  have 
considered  errors  on  his  part. 

Encouraged  by  the  favorable  countenance  he 
experienced,  and  by  the  interest  with  which  the 
sovereigns  listened  to  his  account  of  his  recent 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Hayna,  which  he  failed  not  to  rep- 
resent as  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients,  Columbus 
now  prooosed  a  further  enterprise,  by  which  he 
promised  to  make  yet  more  extensive  discoveries, 
and  to  annex  Terra  Firma  to  their  dominions. 
For  this  jiurpose  he  asked  eight  ships  ;  two  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  island  of  Hisjianiola  with  sup- 
])lies,  the  remaining  six  to  be  put  under  his  com- 
mand for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  sovereigns 
readily  promised  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
were  probably  sincere  in  their  intentions  to  do  so, 
but  in  the  performance  of  their  promise  Columbus 
was  doomed  to  meet  with  intolerable  delay  ; 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  public 
events,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  ot 
men  of  office,  the  two  great  influences  which  are 
continually  diverting  and  defeating  tin  designs  of 
princes. 

The  resources  of  Spain  were,  at  this  moment, 
tasked  to  the  utmost  by  the  ambition  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who  lavished  all.  his  revenues  in  warlike  ex- 
penses and  in  subsidies.  While  maintaining  a 
contest  of  deep  and  artful  policy  with  France, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  grasjiing  the  sceptre  of 
Naples,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  wide 
and  powerful  connection  by  the  marriages  of  the 
royal  children,  who  were  now  maturing  in  years. 
At  this  time  arose  that  family  alliance,  which 
afterward  consolidated  such  an  immense  empire 
under  his  grandson  and  successor,  Ciiarles  V. 

While  a  large  army  was  maintained  in  Italy, 
under  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  to  assist  the  King  of 
Naples  in  recovering  his  throne,  of  which  he  liad 
been  suddenly  ilispossessed  t)y  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  other  armies  were  required  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain,  which  were  menaced  with  a  French 
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*  Equivalent  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  dollars  of  the  present  time. 
f  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  131. 
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invasion.  Squadrons  also  had  to  be  employed  for 
the  safeguard  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlatitic 
coasts  ol  the  Peninsula,  while  a  magnificent  ar- 
mada of  upward  of  a  hundred  ships,  having  on 
board  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  of 
the  first  nobility,  was  dispatched  to  convoy  the 
Princess  Juana  to  Flanders,  to  be  married  to 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  to  bring  back 
his  sister  Margarita,  the  destined  bride  of  Prince 
luan. 

These  widely-extended  operations,  both  of  war 
and  amity,  put  all  the  lancl  and  naval  forces  into 
requisition.  They  drained  the  royal  treasury,  and 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  sovereigns,  obliging 
them  also  to  journey  from  place  to  place  in  their 
dominions.  With  such  cares  of  an  immediate  and 
homefelt  nature  pressing  upon  their  minds,  the 
distant  enterprises  of  Columbus  were  easily  neg- 
lected or  postponed.  They  had  hitherto  been 
sources  of  expense  instead  of  profit ;  and  there 
were  artful  counsellors  ever  ready  to  whisper  in 
the  royal  ear  that  they  were  likely  to  continue  so. 
What,  ill  the  ambitious  eyes  of  Ferdinand,  was 
the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  wild,  uncultivated, 
and  distant  islands,  to  that  of  the  brilliant  domain 
of  Naples  ;  or  the  intercourse  with  naked  and 
barbaric  princes,  to  that  of  an  alliance  with  the 
most  potent  sovereigns  of  Christendom  .'  Colum- 
bus had  the  mortification,  therefore,  to  see  armies 
levied  and  squadrons  employed  in  idle  contests 
about  a  little  point  of  territory  ir.  Europe,  and  a 
vast  armada  of  upward  of  a  hundred  sail  destined 
to  the  ostentatious  service  of  convoying  a  royal 
bride  ;  while  he  vainly  solicited  a  few  caravels  to 
prosecute  his  discovery  of  a  world. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn,  six  millions  of  mara- 
vedies  were  ordered  to  be  advanced  to  Columbus 
lor  the  equipment  of  his  promised  squadron.*  Just 
as  the  sum  was  about  to  be  deliveied,  a  letter  was 
received  from  Pedro  Alon/o  Niflo,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Cadiz  with  his  three  caravels,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  court  in  person,  or  forwarding  the 
dispatches  of  the  Adelantado,  he  had  gone  to  visit 
his  family  at  Huelva,  taking  the  dispatches  with 
him,  and  merely  writing,  in  a  vaunting  style,  that 
he  had  a  great  amount  of  gold  on  board  of  his 
ships. t 

This  was  triumphant  intelligence  to  Columbus, 
who  immediately  concluded  tliat  the  new  mines 
were  in  operation,  and  the  treasures  of  0|)hir 
al)0ut  to  be  realized.  The  letter  of  Niflo,  how- 
ever, was  fated  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on 
his  concerns. 

The  king  :.t  that  moment  was  in  immediate 
want  of  money,  to  repair  the  fortress  of  Salza,  in 
Rouiisilion,  which  had  been  sacked  by  the  French  ; 
thi;  six  millions  of  niaravedies  about  to  lie  ad- 
vanced to  Columbus  were  fortlu'ith  appropriated 
to  patch  up  the  shattered  castle,  and  an  order  was 
given  for  the  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gold 
brought  by  NifSo.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  De- 
cember, when  Niflo  arrived  at  court,  and  deliv- 
ered the  dispatches  of  the  Adelantado,  that  his 
boast  of  gold  was  discovered  to  be  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  and  that  his  caravels  were,  in  fact, 
freighted  with  Indian  p^-isoners,  from  the  sale  of 
whom  the  vaunted  gold  was  to  arise. 

It  is  ditficult  to  describe  the  vexatious  effects  of 
this  absurd  hyperbole.  The  hopes  of  Columbus, 
of  great  and  immediate  profit  from  the  mines, 
were  suddenly  cast  down  ;  the  zeal  of  his  few  ad- 
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*  Equivalent  to  86,956  dollars  of  the  present  day. 
i  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  123.  ms. 


vocates  was  coolsd  ;  an  air  of  empty  exaggeration 
was  given  to  his  enterprises  ;  and  his  enemies 
pointed  with  scorn  and  ridicule  to  the  wretched 
cargoes  of  the  caravels,  as  the  boasted  treasures 
of  the  New  World.  The  report  brought  by  Nifio 
and  his  crew  represented  the  colony  as  in  a  dis- 
astrous condition,  and  the  dispatches  of  the  Ade- 
lantado pointed  out  the  importance  of  immediate 
supplies  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  necessity  ot 
the  case  was  urgent,  the  measure  of  relief  was 
tardy.  All  the  unfavorable  representations  hither- 
to made  seemed  corroborated,  and  the  invidious 
cry  of  "  great  cost  and  little  gain"  was  revived  by 
those  politicians  of  petty  sagacity  and  microscopic 
eye,  who,  in  all  great  und<:rtakings,  can  discern 
the  immediate  expense,  without  having  scope  of 
vision  to  embrace  the  future  profit. 
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PREPARATIONS    FOR    A    THIRD     VOYAGE— DISAP- 
POINTMENTS AND  DELAYS. 
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It  was  not  until  the  following  spring  ot  1497 
that  the  concerns  of  Columbus  and  of  the  New 
World  began  to  receive  serious  attention  from  the 
sovereigns.  The  fleet  had  returned  from  Flan- 
ders with  the  Princess  Margarita  of  Austria.  Her 
nuptials  with  Prince  Juan,  the  heir-apparent,  had 
been  celebrated  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Cas- 
tile, with  extraordinary  splendor.  All  the  gran- 
dees, the  dignitaries,  and  chivalry  of  Spain, 
together  with  ambassadors  from  the  |)rincipal 
potentates  of  Christendom,  were  assembled  tm  the 
occasion.  Huigos  was  for  some  time  a  scene  of 
chivalrous  pageant  and  courtly  revel,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
this  powerful  alliance,  which  seemed  to  insure  to 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  a  continuance  of  their  ex- 
traordinary prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  Isabella,  whose 
maternal  heart  had  recently  been  engrossed  by 
the  marriages  of  her  children,  now  that  she  was 
relieved  from  these  concerns  of  a  tender  and  do- 
mestic nature,  entered  into  the  affairs  of  the  New 
Worlil  with  a'  spirit  that  showed  she  was  deter- 
mined to  place  them  upon  a  substantial  founda- 
tion, as  well  as  clearly  to  define  the  powers  and 
reward  the  services  of  Columbus.  To  her  pro- 
tecting zeal  all  the  provisions  in  favor  of  Colum- 
bus must  be  attributed  ;  for  t!ie  king  began  to 
look  coldly  on  him,  and  the  royal  counsellors,  who 
had  most  infiuence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indies, 
were  his  enemies. 

Various  royal  ordinances  dated  about  this  time 
manifest  the  generous  and  considerate  disposition 
ot  the  queen.  The  rights,  privileges,  and  dignities 
granted  to  Columbus  at  Santa  Fe*,  were  again 
confirmed  ;  a  tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola,  fifty 
leagues  in  length  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  was 
offered  to  him  with  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess. 
This,  however,  Columbus  had  the  forbearance  to 
decline  ;  he  observed  that  it  would  only  increase 
the  envy  which  was  already  so  virulent  against 
him,  and  would  cause'  ne\y  misrepresentations  ; 
as  he  should  be  accused  ot  paying  more  attention 
to  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions than  of  any  other  part  of  the  island.* 

As  the  expenses  of  the  expeditions  had  hitherto 
far  exceeded  the  returns,  Columbus  had  incurred 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  123. 
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'  debt  rather  than  reaped  profit  from  the  share  he 
had  been  permitted  to  take  in  them  ;  he  was  re- 
lieved, therefore,  from  his  obligation  to  bear  an 
eighth  part  of  the  cost  of  the  past  enterprises,  ex- 
cepting the  sum  which  he  had  advanced  toward 
the  first  voyage  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he 
was  not  to  claim  any  share  of  what  had  hith- 
erto been  brought  from  the  island.  For  three 
ensuing  years  he  was  to  be  allowed  an  eighth  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  every  voyage,  and  an  addi- 
tional tenth  after  the  costs  had  been  deducted. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  the  original 
terms  of  agreement  were  to  be  resumed. 

To  gratify  his  honorable  ambition  also,  and  to 
perpetuate  in  his  family  the  distinction  gained  by 
his  illustrious  deeds,  he  was  allowed  the  right  of 
establishing  a  mayorazgo,  or  perpetual  entail  of 
his  estates,  so  that  they  might  alw.iys  descend  with 
his  titles  of  nobility.  This  he  shortly  after  exer- 
cised in  a  solemn  testament  executed  at  Seville  in 
the  early  part  of  1498,  by  which  he  devised  his  es- 
tates to  his  own  male  descendants,  and  on  their 
failure  to  the  male  descendants  of  his  brothers, 
and  in  default  of  male  heirs  to  the  females  of  his 
lineage. 

The  heir  was  always  to  bear  the  arms  of  the 
admiral,  to  seal  with  them,  to  sign  with  his  signa- 
ture, and  in  signing,  never  to  use  any  other  title 
than  simply  "  The  Admiral,"  wiiatever  other  titles 
might  be  given  him  by  the  king,  and  used  by  him 
on  other  occasions.  Such  was  the  noble  pride 
with  which  he  valued  this  title  of  his  real  great- 
ness. 

In  this  testament  he  made  ample  provision  for 
his  brother,  the  Adelantado,  his  son  Fernando, 
and  his  brother  Don  Diego,  the  last  of  whom,  he 
intimates,  had  a  desire  to  enter  into  ecclesiastical 
life.  He  ordered  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  mayorazgo  snould  be  devoted  to 
pious  anl  charitable  purposes,  and  in  relieving  all 
poor  persons  of  his  lineage.  Me  made  provisions 
for  the  giving  of  marriage-portions  to  the  poor  fe- 
males ot  his  family.  He  ordered  that  a  married 
person  of  his  kinclred,  who  had  been  born  in  his 
native  city  of  Genoa,  should  be  maintained  there 
in  competence  and  respectability,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing a  domicil  for  the  family  there  ;  and  he  com- 
manded whoever  should  inherit  the  mayorazgo, 
ahvays  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  honor, 
prosperity,  and  increase  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  pro- 
vided it  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  service  ot 
the  churcii  and  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Among  various  other  provisions  in  this  will,  he 
solemnly  provides  fc  r  his  favorite  scheme,  the  re- 
covery ot  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  orders  his  son 
Diego,  or  whoever  else  may  inherit  his  estate,  to 
invest  from  time  to  time  as  much  money  as  he  cnn 
spare,  in  stock  in  the  bank  of  St.  George  at  Genoa, 
to  fo-m  a  permanent  fund,  with  which  he  is  to 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  follow  and  serve  the 
king  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Or  should  the 
king  not  undertake  such  enterprise,  then,  when 
the  funds  have  accumulated  to  sufficient  amount, 
to  set  on  foot  a  crusade  at  his  own  charge  and 
risk,  in  hopes  that,  seeing  his  determination,  the 
sovereigns  may  be  induced  either  to  adopt  the 
undertaking  or  to  authorize  him  to  pursue  it  in 
their  name. 

Besides  this  special  undertaking  for  the  Catholic 
faith,  he  charges  his  heir  in  case  there  should 
arise  any  schism  in  the  church,  or  any  violence 
menacing  its  prosperity,  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  pope,  and  devote  his  person  and  prop- 
erty to  defend  the  church  from  all  insult  and.  spo- 
liation.   Next  to  the  service  of  God,  he  enjoins 


loyalty  to  the  throne  ;  commanding  him  at  all 
tmies  to  serve  the  sovereigns  and  their  heirs, 
faithfully  and  zealously,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  and 
estate.  To  insure  tlic  constant  remembrance  ot 
this  testament,  he  orders  his  heir  that,  betore  he 
confesses,  he  shall  give  it  to  his  father  confessor  to 
read,  who  is  to  examine  him  upon  his  faithful  ful- 
filment of  its  conditions.* 

As  Columbus  had  felt  aggrieved  by  the  general 
license  granted  in  April,  149S,  to  make  discoveries 
in  the  New  World,  considering  it  as  interfering 
with  his  prerogatives,  a  royal  etlict  was  issued  on 
the  2(1  of  June,  1497,  retracting  whatever  might  be 
prejudicial  to  his  interests,  or  to  the  ])revioU3 
grants  made  him  by  the  crown.  "  It  never  was 
our  intention,"  said  the  sovereigns  in  their  edict, 
"  in  any  way  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  said  Don 
Christopher  Columbus,  nor  to  allow  the  conven- 
tions, privileges,  and  favors  which  we  have  grant- 
ed him  to  be  encroached  upon  or  violated  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  iu  conseciuenceof  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  us,  we  intend  to  confer  still  fur- 
ther favors  on  him."  Such,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  the  sincere  intention  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Isabella  ;  but  the  stream  of  her  royal 
bounty  was  poisoned  or  diverted  by  the  base 
channels  through  which  it  llowed. 

The  favor  shown  to  Columbus  was  extended 
likewise  to  his  family.  Tiie  titles  and  preroga- 
tives of  Adelantado,  with  which  he  had  invested 
his  brother  Don  Hartholomew,  had  at  first  awaken- 
ed the  disi)leasure  of  tiie  king,  who  jealously  re- 
served all  high  dignities  of  the  kind  to  be  granted 
exclusively  by  the  crown.  By  a  royal  letter  the 
office  was  now  conferred  upon  Don  Bartholomew, 
as  if  through  spontaneous  f;ivor  of  the  sovereigns, 
no  allusion  being  made  to  his  having  previously 
enjoyed  it. 

While  all  these  measures  were  taken  for  the 
immediate  gratification  of  Columbus,  others  were 
adopted  for  the  interests  of  the  colony.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  him  to  take  out  three  hundred 
and  thirty  persons  in  royal  i)ay,  of  whom  forty 
were  to  be  escuderos,  or  servants,  one  hundred 
foot-soldiers,  thirty  sailors,  thirty  ship-boys, 
twenty  miners,  fifty  husbandmen,  ten  gardeners, 
twenty  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  anil  thirty  fe- 
males. He  was  subsequently  permitted  to  increase 
the  number,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  five  hundred  ; 
i)ut  the  additional  individuals  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  produce  and  merchandise  of  the  colony.  He 
was  likewise  authorized  to  grant  lands  to  all  such 
as  were  disposed  to  cultivate  vineyards,  orchards, 
sugar  plantations,  or  to  form  any  other  rural  estab- 
lishments, on  condition  that  they  should  reside  as 
householders  on  the  island  for  four  years  after 
such  grant,  and  that  all  the  brazil-wood  and  pre- 
cious metals  found  on  their  lands  should  be  re- 
served to  the  crown. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  the  unhappy  natives 
forgotten  by  the  compassionate  heart  of  Isabella. 
Notwithstanding  the  sophisms  by  which  their  sub- 
jection and  servitude  were  made  nntters  of  civil 
and  divine  right,  and  sanctioned  by  the  pclitical 
prelates  of  the  day,  Isabella  always  consented  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  the  slavery  even  of  those 
who  were  taken  in  open  warfare  ;  while  her  ut- 
most solicitude  was  exerted  to  jirotect  the  unof- 
fending part  of  this  helpless  and  devoted  race. 
She  ordered  that  the  greatest  care  should  betaken 
of  their  religious  instruction,  and  the  greatest  le- 
niency shown  in  collecting  the  tributes  imposed 
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upon  them,  with  all  possible  indulgence  to  defal- 
cators. In  fact,  the  injunctions  given  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  both  of  Indians  and  Sjian- 
iards,  are  the  only  indications  in  the  royal  edicts 
of  any  impression  having  been  made  bv  the  com- 
plaints against  Columl)us()f  severity  in  his  govern- 
ment It  was  generally  recommendeil  by  the  sov- 
ereigns that,  wiienever  the  public  safety  did  not 
ret|uire  stern  measures,  there  should  be  mani- 
iesietl  a  disposition  to  lenity  and  easy  rule. 

When  every  intention  was  thus  shown  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  dis|)atch  the  expedition  to  the 
colony,  unexpected  dilliculties  arose  on  the  part  of 
the  ])ublic.  The  charm  was  dispelled  which  in 
tlie  preceding  voyage  had  made  every  adventurer 
crowd  into  the  service  of  Columbus.  An  odium 
iiad  been  industriously  thrown  upon  his  enter- 
prises ;  and  his  new-found  world,  instead  of  a  re- 
gion of  wealth  and  delight,  was  considered  a  land 
ot  poverty  and  disaster.  There  was  a  dilTiculty  in 
procuring  either  ships  or  men  for-the  voyage.  To 
remedy  the  first  of  these  deficiencies,  one  of  those 
arbitrary  orders  was  issued,  so  ojiposite  to  our 
present  ideas  of  commercial  ])olicy,  emjiowering 
the  ofticers  of  the  crown  to  jiress  into  the  service 
whatever  shijjs  they  might  jutlge  suitable  for  the 
purposed  exijcdition,  together  with  their  masters 
and  pilots  ;  and  to  fix  such  price  for  their  remuner- 
ation as  the  officers  should  deem  just  and  reason- 
able. To  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  recruits, 
a  measure  was  adopted  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Co- 
lumbus,* which  shows  the  desi)erate  alternatives 
to  whicl)  he  was  reduced  by  the  great  reaction  of 
I'jublic  sentiment.  This  was  to  commute  the  sen- 
tences of  criminals  condemned  to  banishment,  to 
the  galleys,  or  to  the  mines,  into  transportation 
to  the  new  settlements,  where  they  were  to  labor 
in  the  |Hii)lic  ser\ice  without  i)ay.  Those  whose 
sentence  was  banishment  lor  life,  to  be  transp,ort- 
ed  for  ten  years  ;  those  banished  for  a  specific 
term,  to  be  transported  for  halt  that  time.  .'\  gen- 
eral pardon  was  published  for  all  malefac>ois  .it 
large,  who  v.ithin  a  certain  time  should  surrender 
themselves  to  the  admiral  and  embark  for  the 
colonies  ;  those  who  had  committed  offences  mer- 
iting death,  to  serve  for  two  years,  those  whose 
misdeeds  were  of  a  lighter  nature,  to  serve  for  one 
year.f  Those  only  were  excepted  from  this  indul- 
gence who  had  committed  heresy,  treason,  coin- 
ing, murder,  and  certain  other  specitlc  crimes. 
This  pernicious  measure,  calculated  to  poison  the 
])opulatioii  of  an  infant  community  at  its  very 
source,  wn?  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  to  Colum- 
bus, airl  (it  misery  and  detriment  to  the  colony.  It 
has  been  frequently  adopted  by  various  nations, 
whose  superior  exiierience  should  have  taught  them 
better,  and  has  jiroved  the  bane  of  many  a  rising 
settlement.  It  is  assuredly  as  unn.atural  for  a 
metro])olis  to  cast  forth  its  crimes  and  vices  upon 
its  colonies,  as  it  wouki  be  for  a  parent  wilfully 
to  engnift  disease  upon  his  children.  In  both  in- 
stances the  obligation  of  nature  is  vitiated  ;  nor 
should  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  seeds  of  evil 
thus  sown  should  bring  forth  bitter  retribution. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  violent  ex])edients, 
there  was  still  a  ruinous  delay  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  changes 
which  took  pl.ice  in  the  persons  appointefl  to  su- 
perintend the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  These  con- 
cerns had  for  a  time  been  consigned  to  Antonio 
de  Torres,  in  whose  name,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Columbus,   many  of  the  oOicial  documents  had 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  II2,  MS. 
f  Mufioz,  lib.  vi.  §  19. 


been  made  out.  In  consequence  of  high  and  un- 
reasonable demands  on  the  i)art  of  Torres,  he  was 
removed  from  office,  and  Juan  Rodriguez  de  fon- 
seca,  Hishop  of  liadajos,  reinstated.  The  papers 
had,  therefore,  to  be  made  out  anew,  and  fresh 
coiUr.icts  formed.  While  these  concerns  were 
tardily  attended  to,  the  queen  was  suddenly  over 
whelmed  with  affliction  by  the  death  of  her  only 
son,  I'rince  Juan,  whose  nuptials  had  been  cele- 
brated with  such  splendor  in  the  spring.  It  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  domestic  calamities  which 
assailed  her  affectionate  heart,  anil  overwhelmed 
her  with  affliction  for  the  remainder  of  her  days. 
In  the  midst  of  her  distress,  however,  she  still 
thought  of  Columbus.  In  conse(iuence  of  his  ur- 
gent representations  of  the  misery  to  which  the 
colony  must  be  reduced,  two  ships  were  dispatch- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  1498,  uniler  the  command 
ot  I'edro  Fernandez  Coronel,  freighted  v.ith  sup- 
plies. The. necessary  funds  were  advanced  by  tnc 
(lueen  herself,  out  ot  the  moneys  intended  to  form 
the  endowment  of  her  daughter  Isabella,  then  be- 
trothed to  Kmanuel,  King  of  Portugal.  An  in- 
stance of  her  kind  feeling  toward  Columbus  was 
also  evinced  in  the  time  of  her  aftliction  ;  his  two 
sons,  Diego  and  Fernando,  had  been  ])ages  to  the 
deceased  ])rince  ;  the  queen  now  took  them,  in 
the  same  capacity,  into  her  own  service. 

With  all  this  zealous  disposition  on  the  part  ot 
the  (pieen,  Columbus  still  met  with  the  most  in- 
jurious and  discouraging  delays  in  preparing  the 
six  remaining  vessels  for  his  voy.ige.  His  cold- 
blooded enemy  I'onseca,  having  tl'.e  superintend- 
ence of  Indian  affairs,  was  enabled  to  impede  and 
retard  all  his  |)lans.  The  various  petty  officers  and 
agents  employed  in  the  concerns  ot  the  armainent 
were  many  of  them  minions  of  the  bishop,  and 
knew  that  they  were  gratifying  him  in  annoying 
Columbus.  They  looked  upon  the  latter  as  a  man 
declining  in  po|)ularity,  who  might  be  offended 
with  impunity  ;  they  scrupled  not,  therefore,  to 
throw  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  his  path,  and  to 
treat  him  occasionally  with  that  arrogance  which 
l)etty  and  ignoble  men  in  place  are  prone  to  ex- 
ercise. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day 
that  such  important  and  glorious  enterprises 
should  have  l.'eea  subject  to  such  despicable  mo- 
lestations. Columbus  bore  them  all  with  silent 
indignation.  He  w.is  a  stranger  in  the  land  he 
was  benefiting  ;  be  felt  th;it  the  jiopular  title  was 
setting  against  him,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
tolerate  many  prc-sent  grievances  lor  the  sake  of 
effecting  his  great  purposes.  So  wearied  and  dis- 
heartened, however,  <lid  he  become  by  the  imped- 
iments artfully  thrown  in  his  way,  and  so  dis- 
gusted by  the  jjrejudices  of  the  fickle  public,  that 
he  at  one  time  thouglu  of  abandoning  his  discov- 
eries altogether.  He  was  cliielly  induced  to  per- 
severe by  his  grateful  att.ich.ment  to  the  (jueen, 
and  his  desire  to  achieve  something  that  might 
cheer  and  animate  her  under  her  aftliclions.* 

At  length,  after  all  kinds  of  irritating  delays, 
the  six  vessels  were  fitted  for  sea,  though  it  wils 
impossible  to  concjuer  the  po|)ular  re|)ugnance  to 
the  service,  sufficiently  to  enlist  the  allotted  num- 
ber of  men.  In  addition  to  the  jiersons  in  employ 
already  enumerated,  a  physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary  were  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  the  col- 
ony, and  several  priests  to  replace  I-"riar  Boyle 
and  certain  of  his  discontented  brethren  ;  while  a 
number  of  musicians  were  embarked  by  the  ad- 
miral to  cheer  and  enliven  the  colonists. 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
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The  insolence  which  Columbus  had  suffered 
from  the  minions  of  Fonseca  throughout  this  long 
protracted  tin\e  of  pre|)atation  harassed  him  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  sojourn  in  Spain,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  very  water's  edge.  Among  the 
worthless  hirelings  who  had  annoyed  him,  the 
most  noisy  and  presuming  was  one  Ximeno  Bre- 
viesca,  treasurer  or  accountant  of  Fonseca.  He 
was  not  an  old  Christian,  observes  the  venerable 
Las  Casas  ;  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  either  a  Jew  or  a  Moor  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  had  an  impudent  front  and  an 
unbridled  tongue,  and,  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
his  patron  tiie  bishop,  had  been  loud  in  his  abuse 
of  the  admiral  and  his  enterprises.  The  very  day 
when  the  stjuadron  was  on  the  point  of  weighing 
anchor,  Columbus  was  assailed  by  the  "nsolence 
of  this  Ximeno,  either  on  the  shore  whe;i  about  to 
embark,  or  on  board  of  his  ship  where  he  had  just 
entered.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  he  forgot 
his  usual  self-command  ;  his  indignation,  hither- 
to repressed,  suddenly  l)urst  forth  ;  he  struck  the 
despicable  minion  to  the  ground,  ai-d  kicked  him 
repeatedly,  venting  in  this  unj  led  paroxysm 
the  accumulated  griefs  and  vcx.aions  which  had 
long  rankled  in  his  mind.* 

Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  strongly  what 
Columbus  had  previously  suffered  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  unworthy  men,  than  this  transport 


of  pa.ssion,  so  unusual  in  his  well-governed  temper. 
He  deeply  regretted  it,  and  in  a  letter  written 
some  time  atterward  to  the  sovereigns,  lie  en- 
deavored to  obviate  the  injury  it  might  do  him  in 
their  opinion,  through  the  exaggeration  and  false 
coloring  of  Ids  enemies.  His  apprehensions  were 
not  ill-founded,  lor  Las  Casas  attributes  the  hu- 
miliating measures  shortly  after  adopted  by  the 
sovereigns  toward  Columl)Us,  to  the  unfavorable 
impression  produced  by  this  affair.  It  had  hap- 
pened near  at  home,  as  it  were,  under  the  verj 
eye  -of  the  sovereigns  ;  it  spoke,  therefore,  more 
quickly  to  their  feelings  than  more  important  al- 
legations from  a  distance.  The  jiersonal  castiga- 
tion  of  a  public  officer  was  represented  as  a  lla- 
grant  instance  of  the  vindictive  temper  of  Colum- 
bus, and  a  corroboration  of  the  charges  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  sent  from  the  colony.  As  Ximeno 
was  a  creature  of  the  invidious  Fonseca,  the  affair 
was  represented  to  the  sovereigns  in  the  most 
odious  point  of  view.  Thus  the  generous  inten- 
tions of  princes,  and  the  exalted  services  of  their 
subjects,  are  apt  to  be  defeated  by  the  interven- 
tion of  cold  and  crafty  men  in  i)lace.  By  his  im- 
placable hostility  to  Columbus,  and  the  secret  ob- 
structions which  he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  human  enterprises,  Fonseca  has  in- 
sured perpetuity  to  his  name,  coupled  with  the  con- 
tempt of  every  generous  mind. 


BOOK  X. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE    OF    COIX'MRITS    VROM  RPAIX  ON  HIS 
THIRD   VOYAGE — DISCOVERY  OK  TlllNIDAD. 

[1498.] 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  .San  Lucar  de  Barranleda,  with 
l-.is  stpiadron  of  six  vessels,  on  his  third  voyage  of 
discovery.  The  route  he  proposed  to  take  was 
different  from  that  pursued  in  his  former  voyages. 
He  intended  to  de|)art  from  the  Cape  de  \'erde 
Islands,  sailing  to  the  south-west,  until  he  shoidd 
come  under  the  e(|uinoctial  line,  then  to  steer  di- 
rectly westward,  with  the  favor  of  the  trade-winds, 
until  he  should  arrive  at  land,  or  hnd  himself  in 
the  longitude  of  His|)aniola,  Various  considera- 
tions induced  him  to  adopt  this  course.  In  his 
preceding  voyage,  when  he  coasted  the  southern 
side  of  Cuba,  i-nder  the  belief  that  it  was  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  he  had  observed  that  it  swept  off 
toward  the  south.  From  this  circumstance,  and 
from  information  gathered  among  the  natives  of 
the  Carihbee  Islands,  he  was  induceil  to  believe 
that  a  great  tract  of  the  main-land  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  countries  he  had  already  discovered.  King 
John  II.  of  Portugal  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
similar  idea  ;  as  Herrera  records  an  o])inion  ex- 
pressed by  that  monarch,  that  there  was  a  conti- 
nent in  the  southern  ocean. t  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  was  supposed  by  Columbus  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  aiiproached  the  ecjuator,  and  extend- 
ed his  discoveries  to  climates  more  and  more  un- 
der the  torrid  influence  of  the  sun,  he  should  find 


*  Las  Casas,  Mist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  126,  ms. 
f  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 


the  productions  of  nature  sublimated  by  its  rays 
to  more  ])erfect  and  precious  (lualities.  He  was 
strengthened  in  this  belief  by  a  letter  written  to 
him  at  the  command  of  the  (|ueen,  by  one  Jayne 
Ferrer,  an  eminent  and  learned  lajiidary,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  trading  for  precious  stones  and 
metals,  had  been  in  the  Levant  ryid  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  ;  had  conversed  witn  the  mer- 
chants of  the  remote  parts  ot  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia, 
and  was  considered  deeply  versed  in  geography 
generally,  but  esjiecially  in  the  natural  histories  of 
those  countries  whence  the  valuable  merchandise 
in  which  he  dealt  was  procured.  In  this  letter 
P'errer  assured  Columbus  that,  according  to  his 
experience,  the  rarest  objects  of  commerce,  such 
as  gold,  precious  stones,  drugs,  and  spices,  were 
chietly  to  be  found  in  the  regions  about  the  equi- 
noctial line,  where  the  inhabitants  were  black,  or 
darkly  colored  ;  and  that  until  the  admiral  should 
arrive  among  people  of  such  comiilexions  he  did 
not  think  he  would  find  those  articles  in  great 
abundance.* 

Columbus  expected  to  find  such  peojile  more  to 
the  south.  He  recollected  that  the  natives  of  His- 
paniola  had  spoken  of  black  men  who  had  once 
come  to  their  island  from  the  south  and  south- 
east, the  heads  of  whose  javelins  were  of  a  sort  of 
metal  which  they  called  Guanin.  They  had  given 
the  admiral  specimens  of  this  metal,  which  on  be- 
ing assayed  in  Spain,  pro\ed  to  be  a  mixture 
of  eighteen  parts  gold,  six  silver,  and  eight  cop- 
per, a  proof  of  valuable  mines  in  the  country 
whence  they  cam.e.  Charlevoix  conjectures  that 
these  black  people  may  have  come  from  the  Ca- 
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narifs,  or  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  been 
driven  In"  tenipcsl  to  tiie  shores  of  Hispaniola.*  It 
is  |)r()'.)al)le,  however,  that  Columbus  had  been 
misinfoiiiied  as  to  their  color,  or  had  misunder- 
stood his  informants.  It  is  dilhcult  to  believe  that 
the  natives  ot  Africa,  or  the  Canaries,  couUI  have 
perfornu'd  a  v(iyaj;e  of  such  magnitude,  in  the 
frail  and  scantily  provided  barks  they  were  ac- 
customed to  use. 

It  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  all  these  su|)po- 
sitions,  and  it  correct,  to  arrive  at  the  favored  and 
opulent  countries  about  the  etjuator,  inhabited  by 
people  of  similar  complexions  with  those  of  the 
Africans  under  the  line,  that  Columbus  in  his 
present,  voyage  to  the  New  World  took  a  course 
much  larther  to  the  south  than  that  which  he  h.ad 
hitherto  pursued. 

Having  heard  that  a  French  squadron  was 
cruising  off  Cape  St.  X'incent,  he  stood  to  the 
south-west  after  leaving  St.  linear,  touching  at  the 
islands  of  I'orto  Santo  and  Madeira,  where  he  re- 
mained a  fi'w  days  taking  in  wood  and  water  ;ind 
other  sujjplies,  and  then  continued  his  course  to 
the  Canary  Islands.  On  the  19th  ot  June  he  ar- 
rived at  ("lomara,  where  there  lay  at  anciior  a 
French  cruiser  witii  two  .Spanish  prizes.  On  see- 
ing the  s(|uadron  of  Columl)us  standing  into  the 
harbor,  the  capt.iin  ot  the  privateer  put  to  sea  in 
all  haste,  followed  liy  his  prizes  ;  one  of  which,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment,  left  ])art  of  her  crew  on 
shore,  making  sail  with  only  four  ot  her  arma- 
ment and  six  Spanish  prisoners.  The  admiral  at 
first  mistook  them  for  merchant  ships  alarmed  by 
his  warlike  .ipiiearance  ;  when  informed  of  the 
truth,  however,  he  sent  three  of  his  vessels  in  pur- 
suit, but  the;'  were  too  distant  to  be  overtaken. 
The  six  .S|).inianls,  however,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  ])rizes,  seeing  assistance  at  hand,  rose  on  tiieir 
captors,  and  the  .idmiral's  vessel  coming  up,  the 
prize  was  retaken,  and  l)rought  back  in  triumjih 
to  the  ])ort.  The  admiral  rclin(|uished  the  ship  to 
the  captain,  and  gave  up  the  prisoners  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  to  be  exchanged  for  six  .Span- 
iards carried  off  by  the  cruiser.f 

Leaving  (ISmara  on  the  21st  of  June,  Columbus 
divided  his  s(|uadion  off  the  island  of  I-'crro  :  three 
of  the  ships  he  dispatched  direct  for  Hispaniola, 
to  carry  su])plies  to  the  colony.  One  of  these  ships 
was  commanded  by  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Caravajal, 
a  native  of  Haeza,  a  man  of  much  worth  and  integ- 
rity ;  the  second  by  I'edro  de  Arana  of  Cordova, 
brother  of  Dorta  lieatrix  Henriquez,  the  mother  ot 
the  admiral's  secoiul  son  Fernando.  He  was 
cousin  also  of  the  unfortunate  officer  who  com- 
manded the  fortress  of  I, a  Navidad  at  the  time  of 
the  massacre.  The  third  was  commanded  by 
Juan  Antonio  Columbus  (or  Colombo),  a  (lenoese, 
related  to  the  admiral,  and  a  man  of  much  judg- 
ment ancl  capacity.  These  captains  were  alter- 
nately to  have  the  command,  and  bear  the  signal 
light  a  week  at  a  time.  The  admiral  carefully 
pointed  out  their  course.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  Hispaniola  they  were  to  steer  for  the  south 
side,  for  the  new  port  and  town,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  he  by  this  time  established  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozema,  according  to  royal  orders  sent  out 
by  Coionel.  With  the  three  remaining  vessels 
the  admiral  prosecuted  his  voyage  toward  the 
Cape  de  \'erde  Islands.  The  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  was  decked,  the  other  two  were  merchant 
caravels.  J     As  he    advanced  within  the  tropics 


*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  iii.  p,  162, 

{Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  65. 
P.  Martyr,  decad,  i.  lib.  vi. 


the  change  of  climate  .tnd  the  close  and  sultry 
weather  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout, 
followed  by  a  violent  fever.  Notwithstanding  his 
painful  illness,  he  enjoyed  the  full  possession  ot 
nis  faculites,  and  continued  to  keep  his  reckoning 
and  make  his  observations  with  his  usual  vigi- 
lance and  minuteness. 

On  the  27th  of  June  he  arrived  among  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  which,  instead  of  the  freshness 
and  verdure  which  their  name  would  betoken, 
presented  an  as|)ectof  the  most  cheerless  sterility. 
lie  remained  among  these  islands  but  a  very  fevf 
days,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  ob- 
taining goats'  tlesli  for  ships'  provisions,  and  cat- 
tle for  stock  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  To  pro- 
cure them  would  re(|uire  some  delay  ;  in  the 
mean  time  the  health  of  himself  and  of  his  jieople 
suffered  under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  'Ihe 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  clouds  and  vapors  ; 
neither  sun  nor  star  was  to  be  seen  ;  a  sidtry,  de- 
pressing temperature  prevailed  ;  and  the  livid 
looks  ofthe  inhabitants  bore  witness  to  the  insa- 
lubrity of  the  climate.* 

Leaving  the  island  of  IJuena  Vista  on  the  Sth  of 
July,  Columbus  stood  to  the  south-west,  intending 
to  continue  on  until  he  found  himself  under  the 
ecjuinoctial  line.  The  currents,  however,  which 
ran  to  the  north  and  north-west  among  these 
islands  impeded  his  jirogress,  and  kept  him  for 
two  days  in  sight  of  the  Island  tlel  l''uego.  The 
volcanic  summit  of  this  island,  which,  seen  at  a  dis-~ 
tance,  resembled  a  church  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and 
which  was  said  at  times  to  emit  smoke  and  llatnes, 
was  the  last  point  discerned  of  the  Old  World. 

Continuing  to  the  south-west  about  one  hun- 
dred ancl  twenty  leagues,  he  found  himself,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  according  to  his  observations,  in  the 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  He  had  entered  that 
region  which  extends  for  eight  or  ten  <h-grees  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  and  is  known  among  seamen 
by  the  name  of  the  calm  latitudes.  The  tratle- 
winds  from  the  south-east  and  north-east,  meet- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  e(|uator,  neutralize 
each  other,  anil  a  steady  calmness  of  the  elements 
is  produced.  The  whole  sea  is  like  a  mirror,  and 
vessels  remain  almost  motionless,  with  flapping 
sails  ;  the  crews  panting  under  the  heat  ot  a  ver- 
tical sun,  unmitigated  by  any  refreshing  breeze. 
Weeks  are  sometimes  employed  in  crossing  this 
torpid  tract  of  the  ocean. 

The  weather  for  some  time  past  had  been  cloudy 
and  op|)ressive  ;  but  on  the  13th  there  was  a 
bright  and  burning  sun.  The  wind  suddenly  fell, 
and  a  dead  sultry  calm  commenced,  which  fastetl 
for  eight  days.  The  air  was  like  a  furnace  ;  the 
tar  melted,  the  seams  of  the  ship  yawned  ;  the 
salt  meat  became  putri<l  ;  the  wheat  was  parched 
as  if  with  fire  ;  the  hoops  shrank  from  the  wine 
and  water  casks,  some  of  which  leakeil,  and  others 
birst  ;  while  the  heat  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels 
w.ts  so  suffocating  that  no  one  could  remain  be- 
low a  sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  damage  that 
was  taking  place.  The  mariners  lost  all  strength 
and  spirits,  and  sank  under  the  oppressive  heat. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fable  of  the  torriil  zone  was 
about  to  be  realized  ;  and  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching a  fiery  region,  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exist.  It  is  true  the  heavens  were,  lor 
a  great  part  of  the  time,  overcast,  and  there  were 
drizzling  showers  ;  but  the  atmosphere  was  close 
and  stifling,  and  there  was  that  combination  of 
heat  and  moisture  which  relaxes  all  the  energies 
of  the  human  frame. 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  65. 
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During  this  time  the  admiral  suffered  extremely 
from  the  gout,  but,  as  usual,  the  activity  of  his  miiul, 
lieightened  by  his  anxiety,  allowed  him  no  indul- 
l^a-nce  nor  repose.  He  was  in  an  unknown  part 
of  the  ocean,  where  everything  depended  upon  his 
vigilance  and  sagacity  ;  and  was  continually 
watching  the  phenomena  of  the  elements,  and 
looking  out  for  signs  of  land.  Finding  the  heat 
ii)  intolerable,  he  altered  his  course,  and  steered 
10  the  south-west,  hoping  to  tind  a  milder  temper- 
ature further  on,  even  under  the  same  parallel. 
He  had  ol)served,  in  his  previous  voyages,  that 
after  sailing  westward  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  Azores,  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in  the 
sea  and  sky,  both  becoming  serene  and  bland, 
and  the  air  temperate  and  refreshing.  He  imag- 
ined that  a  peculiar  mildness  and  suavity  pre- 
vailed over  a  great  tract  of  ocean  extending  from 
north  to  south,  into  which  the  navigator,  sailing 
from  east  to  west,  would  suddenly  enter,  as  it 
crossing  a  line.  The  event  seemed  to  justify  his 
theory,  lor  after  making  their  way  slowly  for  some 
time  to  the  westward,  through  an  ordeal  of  heats 
and  calms,  with  a  murky,  stifling  atmosjihere,  the 
ships  all  at  once  emerged  into  a  genial  region,  a 
pleasant,  cooling  breeze  played  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  gently  filled  their  sails,  the  close  and 
drizzling  clou, Is  broke  away,  the  sky  became  se- 
rene and  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  with  all 
its  splendor,  but  no  longer  with  a  burning  heat. 

Columbus  IkuI  intended,  on  reaching  tnis  tem- 
perate tract,  to  have  stood  once  more  to  the  south 
and  then  westward  ;  but  the  late  parching  weather 
had  o|)i'ii!'d  the  seams  of  his  ships,  and  caused 
theni  to  leak  excessively,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  a  harbor  as  soon  as  possible,  where  they 
might  be  retitted.  Much  of  the  provisions  also 
was  spoiled,  and  the  water  nearly  exhausted.  He 
kept  on  therefore  directly  to  the  west,  trusting, 
from  the  flights  of  birds  and  other  favorable  indi- 
cations, he  should  soon  arrive  at  land.  Day  after 
day  passed  away  without  his  expectations  being 
realised.  The  distresses  of  his  men  became  con- 
tinually more  urgent  ;  wherefore,  supposing  him- 
self in  the  longitude  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  he 
bore  away  toward  the  northward  in  search  of 
them.* 

On  the  31st  of  July  there  was  not  above  one 
cask  ot  water  remaining  in  each  shi|),  when, 
about  midday,  a  m.iriner  at  the  masthead  beheld 
the  summits  of  three  mountains  rismg  above  the 
horizon,  and  gave  the  joyful  cry  ot  land.  As  the 
ships  drew  nearer  it  was  seen  that  these  moun- 
tains were  united  at  the  base.  Columbus  had  de- 
termined to  give  the  first  land  he  should  behold 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  appearance  of 
these  three  mountains  united  into  one  struck  him 
as  a  singular  coincidence  ;  and,  with  a  solemn 
feeling  of  ilevotion,  he  gave  the  island  the  name 
of  La  Trinidad,  which  it  bears  at  the  present  day.f 


CHAPTER  II. 

VOYAGE  THROUGH  THE  GULF  OF  PARIA. 
[1498.] 

Shaping  his  course  for  the  island,  Columbus 
approached  its  eastern  extremity,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Funta  de  la  Galera,  from  a  rock 
in  the  sea,  which  resembled  a  galley  under  sail. 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  67. 
t  Ibid.,  ubi  sup. 


He  was  obliged  to  coast  for  five  leagues  along 
the  southern  shore  before  he  could  tind  safe  an^ 
chorage.  On  the  following  day  (August  1),  he  con- 
tinuecl  coasting  westward,  in  search  of  water  and 
a  convenient  harbor  where  the  vessels  might  be 
careened.  He  was  surprised  at  the  verdure  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  having  expected  to  tind  it 
more  parched  and  sterile  as  he  ajii^roached  the 
equator  ;  whereas  he  beheld  groves  of  palm-trees 
and  luxuriant  forests,  sweeping  down  to  the  sea- 
side, with  fountains  and  running  streams.  The 
shores  were  low  and  uninhabited,  but  the  country 
rose  in  the  interior,  was  cultivated  in  many  places, 
and  enlivened  by  hamlets  and  scaltere(l  habita- 
tions. In  a  word,  the  softness  and  |)urity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  verdure,  freshness,  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  country,  appeared  to  him  to  e(|ual  the 
delights  of  early  sjjring  in  the  beautiful  province 
of  Valencia.* 

Anchoring  at  a  point  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  I'unta  de  la  I'laya,  he  sent  the  boats  on 
shore  for  water.  They  found  an  abundant  and 
limpid  brook,  at  which  they  filled  their  casks,  but 
there  was  no  safe  harbor  for  the  vessels,  nor  could 
they  meet  with  any  of  the  islanders,  though  they 
found  ])rints  of  footsteps,  and  various  fishing  im- 
plements, left  behind  in  the  hurry  of  the  flight. 
There  were  tracks  also  of  animals,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  goats,  but  which  must  have  been 
deer,  with  which,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained, 
the  island  abounded. 

While  coasting  the  island  Columbus  beheld 
land  to  the  south,  stretching  to  the  distance  ot 
more  than  twenty  leagues.  It  was  that  low  tract 
of  co:ist  intersected  by  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  Oronoco,  but  the  admiral,  su|)])osing  it  to  be- 
an island,  gave  it  the  name  ot  L.i  IsJa  Santa  ;  lit- 
tle imagining  that  he  now  for  llu-  first  lime  be- 
held that  continent,  that  Terra  Kirma,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  earnest  search. 

On  the  2(1  c)f  August  he  continued  on  to  the 
south-west  point  ot  Trinidad,  which  he  called 
I'oint  Arena!.  It  stretched  toward  a  correspond- 
ing point  of  Terra  I'"irma,  making  a  narrow  jiass, 
with  a  high  rock  in  the  centre,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  El  Gallo.  Near  this  pass  the  ships 
cast  anchor.  As  they  were  approaching  this 
place,  a  large  canoe  with  five  and  twenty  Indians 
l)ut  off  from  the  shore,  but  paused  on  coming 
within  liow-shot,  and  hailed  the  ships  in  a  language 
which  no  one  on  board  understood.  Columbus 
tried  to  allure  the  savages  on  board,  by  friendly 
signs,  by  the  display  of  looking-glasses,  basins  of 
polished  metal,  and  various  glittering  trinkets, 
but  all  in  vain.  They  remained  gazing  in  mule 
wonder  for  above  two  hours,  with  their  paddles  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  lake  to  flight  on  the  least  at- 
tempt to  approach  them.  They  were  all  young 
men,  well  formed,  antl  naked,  excepting  bands 
and  fillets  of  cotton  about  their  heads,  and  col- 
ored cloths  of  the  same  about  their  loins.  They 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter 
feathered  and  tipped  with  bone,  and  they  had  buck- 
lers, an  article  of  armor  seen  for  the  first  time 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

Finding  all  other  means  to  attract  them  in- 
effectual, Columbus  now  tried  the  power  of  music. 
He  knew  the  fondness  of  the  Indians  for  dances 
])erformed  to  the  sound  of  their  rude  drums  and 
the  chant  of  their  traditional  ballads.  He  ordered 
something  similar  to  be  executed  on  the  deck  of 
his  ship,  where,  while  one  man  sang  to  the  beat 


*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Sovereigns  from  His 
paniola,  Navarrete  Cotec,  torn.  i. 
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of  the  tabor,  and  the  sound  of  other  musical  in-i' 
slruments,  the  ship-hoys  danced,  after  the  [xmular 
Spanisii  tasliion.  No  Sdoner,  iiowever,  di(l  tliis 
symphony  strike  up,  than  the  Indians,  mistakinjj 
it  for  a  sif^nal  of  liostilitics,  put  tiicir  t)ucklers  on 
their  arms,  seized  tiieir  iiows,  ar\d  let  tly  a  shower 
of  .arrows.  This  rude  salutation  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  discharj^e  of  a  couple  of  cross- 
hows,  which  put  the  auditors  to  tlignt,  aiul  con- 
cluded this  singular  entertainment. 

'rhoujj[h  thus  shy  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  they 
approaciied  one  of  the  caravels  without  hesitation, 
and,  running;-  under  the  stern,  had  a  parley  with 
the  pilot,  who  gave  a  cap  and  a  niantle  to  the  one 
who  .appeared  to  he  the  chiettain.  He  received 
the  presents  with  great  delight,  inviting  the  pilot 
by  signs  to  come  to  land,  where  he  should  be  well 
entertained,  ,uid  receive  great  presents  in  return. 
On  his  appearing  to  consent,  thev  went  to  shore 
to  wait  for  him.  The  pilot  put  off  in  the  bo.it  of 
the  caravel  to  ask  |)ermission  of  the  admiral  ;  but 
the  Indians,  seeing  him  go  on  boaril  of  the  hostile 
ship,  susi)(;oled  some  treachery,  and  s|)ringing 
into  their  canoe,  darted  away,  nor  was  anything 
more  seen  ol  them.  ' 

The  conipleNion  and  other  i)hysical  characteris- 
tics of  these  savages  caused  much  surprise  and 
speculation  in  the  mind  of  CoUimbus.  Supposing 
himself  m  the  seventh  degree  of  latitude,  though 
actually  in  the  tenth,  he  exjiected  to  Cmd  the  in- 
habitants similar  to  the  natives  of  Africa  under 
the  same  parallel,  who  were  black  and  ill-shaned, 
with  crisped  h.iir,  or  r.ither  wool  ;  whereas  these 
were  well  formed,  had  long  hair,  and  were  even 
fairer  th.in  those  more  distant  from  the  eipiator. 
The  climate,  also,  instead  of  being  hotter  as  he  aj)- 
proached  the  eijuinoctial,  ajipe.ired  more  temper- 
ate. He  was  now  in  tiie  dog-days,  yet  the  nights 
and  mornings  were  so  cool  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  covering  as  in  winter.  This  is  the  c.ise  in 
many  p.irts  ot  the  torrid  zone,  especially  in  calm 
weather,  when  there  is  no  wind,  for  n.iture,  by 
heavy  dews,  in  the  long  nights  of  those  latitudes, 
cools  anil  refreshes  the  earth  after  the  great  heats 
of  the  day.  Cohiml)us  was  at  lirst  gre.itly  iK'r- 
plexed  by  tliese  contradictions  to  the  course  of  n.i- 
ture, as  observed  in  the  Old  World  ;  they  were 
in  opposition  also  to  the  expectations  he  had 
founded  on  tlie  theory  ot  I'errer  the  l.ipidary,  but 
they  gr.idu.illy  contributed  to  the  form.ition  of  a 
theory  which  was  springing  up  in  his  active  im- 
agination, and  which  will  be  i)resently  shown. 

After  anchoring  at  Point  Aren.il,  the  crews 
were  pernntteil  to  land  and  ri-fresh  themselves. 
There  were  no  runs  of  water,  but  by  sinking  pits 
in  the  sand  they  soon  obtained  sulVicient  to  fdl 
the  casks.  The  anchorage  at  this  place,  however, 
was  extremely  insecure.  A  rapid  current  set  from 
the  eastward  through  the  strait  formed  by  the 
main-l.in  1  and  the  island  of  Trinidad,- (lowing,  as 
Colund)us  observed,  night  and  day,  with  as  much 
fury  as  the  (aiadahiuiver,  when  swollen  by  Hoods. 
In  the  p.iss  l)etween  Point  Arenal  and  its  corre- 
spondent point,  the  confined  current  boiled  and 
raged  to  such  a  degree  that  he  thought  it  was 
crossed  I)y  a  reef  of  rocks  and  shoals,  preventing 
all  entrance,  with  others  extending  beyond,  over 
which  the  waters  roared  like  breakers  on  a  rocky 
shore.  To  this  pass,  from  its  angry  and  danger- 
ous  appearance,  he   gave   the  name  of  lioca  del 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88.  P.  Martyr,  decad, 
i.  lib.  vi.  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  138. 
MS.  Letter  of  Columbus  to  tlie  Castilian  Sovereigns, 
Navarrete  Colec.,  torn.  i. 


Sierpe  (the  Mouth  of  the  Serpent).  He  thus  found 
himself  placed  between  two  dilficulties.  The  con- 
tinual current  from  the  east  seemed  to  jirevent  all 
return,  while  the  rocks  which  aj)i)eared  to  beset 
the  i)ass  threatened  destruction  if  he  should  pro- 
ceed, lieing  on  board  of  his  ship,  late  at  night, 
ke|)t  awake  l)y  painful  illness  and  ;in  anxious  and 
watchful  spirit,  he  heard  a  terrible  roaring  Iroin 
the  south,  and  beheld  the  sea  hea|)ed  up,  ;is  it 
were,  into  a  great  ridge  or  hill,  the  height  of  the 
shin,  covered  with  fo.im,  and  rolling  tow.ard  him 
witli  a  tremendous  uproar.  As  this  lurious  surge 
,ip|)roached,  rendered  more  terrible  in  :ii)])eaianie 
by  the  obscurity  of  night,  he  trembleil  tor  the 
safety  of  his  vessels.  His  own  ship  was  suddenly 
littetl  u|)  to  such  a  height  that  he  dreaded  lest  it 
should  be  overturned  or  cast  upon  the  rocks, 
while  another  ot  the  ships  was  torn  violently  from 
her  anchorage.  The  crews  ■  ^'fe  tor  a  time  in 
great  consternation,  fearing  they  shoidd  be  swal- 
lowed ui» ;  but  the  mountainous  surge  passed  on, 
and  gradually  subsided,  .alter  a  violent  contest 
with  the  couiiler-curient  ot  the  strait.*  This  sud- 
den rush  of  water,  it  is  supposed,  was  caused  by 
the  swelling  ot  one  of  the  rivers  which  How  into 
the  Cult  ot  I'aria,  and  which  were  ;is  yet  unknown 
to  Coknubus. 

Anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  this  d.inger- 
ous  neighborhood,  he  sent  the  bo.itson  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  sound  the  depth  of  water  at  the 
lioca  del  Sierpe,  and  to  .ascertain  whether  it  was 
jiossible  tor  ships  to  pass  through  to  the  northward. 
To  his  great  joy,  they  returned  with  a  rei)ort  that 
there  were  several  f.ithoms  of  water,  and  currents 
and  eddies  setting  both  w.iys,  either  to  enter  or 
return.  A  favor.itile  breeze  prevailing,  he  imme- 
diately made  s.iil,  and  passing  through  the  tor- 
midalile  strait  in  safety,  found  himsclt  in  a  tran- 
(|uil  expanse  beyond. 

He  was  now  on  the  inner  side  of  Trinidad.  To 
his  left  spnad  the  broad  gulf  since  known  by  th.e 
name  of  P.iri.i,  which  he  su|i|)ose(l  to  bi-  the  open 
sea,  but  was  surprised,  on  tasting  it,  to  find  the 
water  fresh.  He  continued  northward,  toward  .1 
mount.-iin  at  the  north-west  point  .of  the  island, 
.about  fourteen  le.igues  from  Point  ;\ri-nal.  Here 
he  beheld  two  lolly  capes  op|)osite  each  other,  one 
on  the  island  of  Trinidatf,  the  otiier  to  the  west, 
on  the  long  promontory  ot  I'aria,  which  stri-tches 
from  the  main-land  and  forms  the  northeili  side  of 
the  gulf,  but  which  Columbus  mistook  for  an 
island,  and  named  Isla  de  Oracia. 

between  these  capes  there  was  another  pass, 
which  appeared  even  more  flangerous  than  the 
Pioca  del  Sierpe,  being  beset  with  rocks,  among 
which  the  current  forced  its  way  with  roaring  tur- 
bulence. To  this  pass  Columbus  gave  the  name 
of  Boca  del  Dragon.  Not  choosing  to  encounter 
its  ap|i;irent  dangers,  he  turned  northward,  on 
Sund.ay,  the  5th  of  August,  and  steered  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  supposed  island  of  (".r.icia,  in- 
tending to  keep  on  until  he  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  then  to  strike  northward  into  the  free  and 
open  ocean,  ami  shape  his  course  for  Ilispaniola. 

It  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  coast,  indented  with 
fine  harbors  lying  close  to  each  other  ;  the  coun- 
try cultivated  in  many  places,  in  others  covered 
with  fruit  trees  and  stately  forests,  and  watered 
by  frec|uent  streams.  What  greatly  astonished 
Columbus  was  still  to  find  the  water  fresh,  and 
that  it  grew  more  and  more  so  the  farther  he  pro- 


*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Castilian  Sqvereigns, 
Navairete,  Colec.,  torn.  i.  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  de 
cad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.     Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  69 
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ceeded  ;  it  f)einp  that  season  of  the  year  wlien  the 
various  rivers  wnicli  empty  themselveti  into  this  gulf 
are  swollen  hy  rains,  and  |)our  forth  such  (|uan- 
tities  of  fresh  water  as  to  coiU|Uer  the  saltness  of 
the  ocean.  Me  was  also  surprised  at  the  placidity 
of  the  sea,  which  appeared  as  trancpiil  and  safe  as 
one  vast  harbor,  so  that  there  was  no  need  of 
seeking  a  i)ort  to  anchor  in. 

As  yi't  he  had  not  heen  able  to  hold  any  com- 
inuniealKin  with  the  peojjle  of  this  part  of  the  New 
W'oild.  'I'he  shores  which  he  had  visited,  though 
occa.sioiially  cultivated,  were  silent  and  deserted, 
and,  excepting  the  fugitive  party  in  the  canoe  at 
I'oint  Arenal,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  natives. 
After  sailing  several  leagues  along  the  coast,  he 
anchored,  on  Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  at  a 
place  where  there  apjieared  signs  of  cidtivation, 
and  sent  the  boats  on  shore.  They  found  recent 
traces  of  people,  but  n  jt  an  individu.il  was  to  be 
seen.  The  coast  was  hilly,  covered  with  beautiful 
and  fruitful  groves,  and  abounding  with  monkeys. 
Continuing  farther  westward,  to  where  the  coun- 
try was  more  level,  Columbus  anchored  in  a  river. 

Immediately  a  canoe,  with  three  or  four  Indians, 
came  off  to  the  caravel  nearest  to  the  shore,  the 
captain  of  which,  pretending  a  <lesire  to  accom- 
pany them  to  land,  sprang  into  their  canoe,  over- 
turned it,  an<l,  with  the  assistance  of  his  seamen, 
secured  the  Indians  as  they  were  swimming. 
When  l)rt)Ught  to  the  admiral,  he  gave  them 
beads,  hawks'  bells,  and  sugar,  and  sent  them 
highly  gratified  on  shore,  w'iiere  many  t)f  their 
countrymen  were  assembled.  This  kind  treat- 
ment had  the  usual  effect.  Such  of  the  natives  as 
had  canoes  came  off  to  the  ships  with  the  fulle-.t 
confidence.  They  were  tall  of  stature,  finely 
formeil,  and  free  and  graceful  in  their  move-mi'nts. 
Their  hair  was  long  and  straight  ;  some  wore  it 
cut  short,  but  none  of  them  braided  it,  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  natives  of  liispaniola.  They 
were  armed  with  bt)v,s,  arrows,  and  targets  ;  the 
men  wore  cotton  cloths  about  their  heads  and 
loins,  beautifully  wrought  with  various  colors,  so 
as  at  a  distance  to  look  like  silk  ;  but  the  women 
were  entirely  nakeil.  They  brought  bread,  maize, 
and  other  eatables,  with  tlifferent  kinils  of  bever- 
age, some  white,  made  troin  niai/e,  aiul  resem- 
bling beer,  and  others  green,  of  a  vinous  flavor, 
and  expressed  from  various  fruits.  They  appeared 
to  judge  of  everything  by  the  sense  of'  smell,  as 
others  examine  objects  by  the  sight  or  toucli. 
When  they  apjiroached  a  boat,  they  smelt  to  it, 
and  then  to  the  people.  In  like  manner  every- 
thing that  was  given  them  was  tried.  They  set 
but  little  v.ilueuiion  beads,  but  were  extravagantly 
delighted  with  hawks'  l)ells.  Brass  was  also  held 
in  high  esiim.ition  ;  they  appeared  to  find  some- 
thing extremely  grateful  in  the  smell  of  it,  and 
called  it  Turey,  signifying  that  it  was  from  the 
skies.* 

From  these  Indians  Columbus  understood  that 
the  name  of  their  country  was  I'aria,  and  that 
farther  to  the  west  he  would  find  it  more  i)0|)u- 
lous.  Taking  several  of  them  to  serve  as  guides 
and  mediators,  he  proceeded  eight  leagues  west- 
ward to  a  point  which  he  called  Aguja  or  the 
Needle.  Here  he  arrived  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  When  the  day  dawned  he  was  delight- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  was  culti- 
vated in  many  places,  highly  populous,  and 
adornetl  with  magnificent  vegetation  ;  habitations 
were  interspersecl  among  groves  laden  with  fruits 
and  flowers  ;   grape-vines  entwined    themselves 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 
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among  the  trees,  and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
fluttered  from  branch  to  branch.  The  air  was 
temperate  and  bland,  and  sweetened  by  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  and  blossoms  ;  and  numerous 
fountains  and  limi)id  streams  ke|)t  uji  a  universal 
verilure  and  freshness.  Columbus  was  so  much 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  The 
Hardens. 

The  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers,  in 
canoes,  of  sujjerior  construction  to  those  hitherto 
seen,  being  very  large  and  light,  with  a  cabin  in 
the  centre  for  the  accommodation  of  the  owner 
and  his  family.  They  invited  Columbus,  in  the 
name  of  their  king,  to  come  to  land.  Many  of 
them  had  collars  and  burnished  plates  about  their 
necks,  of  that  inferior  kind  of  gold  called  by  the 
Indians  (aianin.  They  said  that  it  came  from  a 
high  land,  which  they  pointed  out,  at  no  great 
distance,  to  the  west,  but  intimated  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  there,  either  because  the  inhabi- 
tants were  cannibals,  or  the  i)lace  infestetl  by 
venomous  animals.*  But  what  aroused  the  atten- 
tion and  awakened  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  the  sight  of  strings  of  pearls  round  the  arms 
of  some  of  the  natives.  These,  they  informed  Co- 
lumbus, were  procureil  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Faria,  which  he  still  supposetl  to 
be  an  island  ;  and  they  showed  the  inother-of- 
jiearl  shells  whence  they  had  been  taken.  Anxious 
for  further  information,  anil  to  procure  sjiecimens 
of  these  pearls  to  send  to  Spain,  he  dispatched  the 
boats  to  shore.  A  multitude  of  the  natives  came 
to  the  beach  to  receive  them,  headed  by  the  chief 
cacique  and  his  son.  They  treated  the  Spaniards 
with  profound  reverence,  as  beings  descended 
from  lieaven,  and  conducted  them  to  a  s|)acious 
house,  the   residence  of  the  cacique,  where  they 

,'  regaled  \  ' 

cellent  llavor, 

already  mentioned.  While  they  were  in  the 
house,  the  men  remained  together  at  one  end  of 
it,  and  the  women  at  the  other.  After  they  had 
tinished  their  collation  at  the  house  of  the  cacique, 
they  were  taken  to  that  of  his  son,  where  alike 
repast  w.as  set  before  them.  These  ])eople  were 
remarkably  affable,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  jiossessed  a  more  intrepid  and  martial  air 
and  s])irit  than  the  natives  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola.  They  were  fairer,  Columbus  observes, 
than  any  he  had  yet  seen,  though  so  near  to  the 
e(|uinoctial  line,  where  he  had  expected  to  find 
them  of  the  color  of  Kthiopians.  Many  ornaments 
of  gold  were  seen  among  them,  but  all  of  an  in- 
ferior (luality  :  one  Indian  had  a  piece  of  the  size 
of  an  ajiple.  They  had  various  kinds  of  domesti- 
cated parrots,  one  of  a  light  gri'cn  color,  with  a 
yellow  neck,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  of  a  bright 
reil  ;  others  of  the  size  of  domestic  fowls,  and  of  a 
vivid  scarlet,  excepting  some  azure  feathers  in  the 
wings.  These  they  readily  gave  to  the  Spaniards; 
but  what  the  latter  most  coveted  were  the  pearls, 
of  which  they  saw  many  necklaces  and  l)racelets 
among  the  Indian  women.  The  latter  gladly  gave 
them  in  exchange  for  hawks'  bells  or  any  article 
of  brass,  and  several  specimens  of  fine  pearls  were 
procured  for  the  admiral  to  send  to  the  sover- 
eigns.t 

The  kindness  and  amity  of  this  people  were 
heightened  by  an  intelligent  demeanor  and  a  mar- 


were  rejraled  with  bread  and  various  fruits  of  ex- 
and  the  different  kinds  of  beverage 


'.•IT 


U- 


*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Cistilian  Sovereigns, 
Navarrcte  Colec,  torn.  i.  p.  252. 

t  Letter  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad 
i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  II.     Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  70. 
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ti.il  frankncM.  They  seemed  worthy  of  the  beau- 
titiil  country  they  inliahitcd,  It  was  a  caiisi;  of 
gri'at  concern  l)t)lh  to  thcin  and  tht;  Snaniarils, 
that  tliey  could  not  understand  each  otlicr's  lan- 
({ua>;c.  They  conversed,  however,  hy  si^ns  ; 
nuitual  Rood-will  made  their  intercfiurse  easy  and 
pleasant  ;  and  at  the  hour  of  vespers  the  Spaniards 
returned  on  l)oanl  of  their  ships,  hijfhly  gratified 
with  their  cnlurtuinniunt. 


CIlArTF.R   III. 

CONTINUATION   OF    THE    VOYAC.R    THROUOH  THE 
OULK  OK   I'AUIA— KKll'RN  TO   HlSt'ANIOLA. 

[1498.] 

TnK,  (juantity  of  fine  pearls  found  amonp  the 
natives  of  I'.iria  was  surficient  to  arouse  the  san- 
guine anticipations  of  Columhus.  It  appeared  to 
corrolior.ite  the  theory  of  Ferrer,  the  learned 
jeweller,  that,  as  he  .approached  the  eeiuator  he 
woukl  tind  the  most  rare  and  precious  productions 
of  nature.  His  active  iniaj;ination,  with  its  intui- 
tive r.iiiidity,  seized  upon  every  circumstance  in 
unison  witii  his  wishes,  .and,  comhininjf  them, 
drew  tluiicc  the  most  brilliant  inferences.  Ik- 
had  read  in  I'liny  that  pearls  are  jjenerated  from 
drops  of  dew  which  f.ill  into  the  mouths  of  oys- 
ters ;  if  so,  what  place  could  be  more  propitious 
to  tl'.eir  ),ni)wih  and  multiplication  than  the  coast 
of  I'aria  ?  The  dew  in  those  parts  w.is  he.ivy  and 
abundant,  and  the  oysters  were  so  plentiful  that 
they  clustered  about  the  roots  and  pendant 
branche-i  of  the  manj,'rove  trees,  whirli  j;rew 
within  tlie  m.ir},nii  of  the  tr.intpiil  sea.  When  a 
br.anch  which  h.id  drooi)e(l  for  a  lime  in  the  water 
was  drawn  forth,  it  was  found  covered  with  oys- 
ters. Las  Casas,  noticinjf  this  s.in^juine  conclu- 
sion of  C.'(ilumt)us,  observes,  that  the  shell-llsh 
here  spoken  of  are  not  of  the  kind  which  produce 
pearl,  lor  that  those  liy  a  natural  instinct,  as  if 
conscious  of  their  |)recious  char^je,  hide  them- 
selves in  the  deepest  water.* 

Still  ima^nninj;-  the  coast  of  I'.iria  to  be  an 
island,  and  anxious  to  circumnavij;ate  it,  and  ar- 
rive .'It  the  |)lace  where  these  pearls  were  said  by 
the  Indians  to  .abound,  Columbus  left  the  Ciardens 
on  the  10th  of  Au;rust,  .'uul  continued  c<iastin).j 
westw.ird  within  the  jjult,  in  search  of  an  outlet 
to  the  north.  lie  observed  portions  of  Terra 
I'irma  appearinij  toward  the  bottom  of  the  ffulf, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  islands,  and  called  them 
Isabeta  ;ind  Tramontana,  and  fancied  th.it  the  de- 
sired outlet  to  the  sea  must  lie  between  them.  As 
he  advanced,  however,  he  found  the  water  con- 
tinually <,M'owinj^  sh.illower  and  fresher,  until  he 
did  not  d.ire  to  venture  any  farther  with  his  ship, 
which,  he  observed,  was  of  too  ^reat  a  si/e  for  ex- 
peditions of  this  kind,  beinj,'  of  an  hundred  tons 
i)urden,  and  requirinir  three  fathoms  of  w.iter. 
Me  came  to  anchor,  therefore,  and  sent  a  li^fht 
caravel  called  the  Coi'reo,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  between  the  su|)- 

f)osed  islands.  The  caravel  returned  on  the  lol- 
owing  day,  rejiorting  that  at  the  western  end  of 
the  gulf  there  was  an  opening  of  two  leagues, 
which  led  into  an  inner  and  circular  gulf,  sur- 
rounded by  four  openings,  ajjparently  smaller 
gulfs,  or  rather  mouths  of  rivers,  from  which 
flowed  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  that 
sweetened  the  neighboring  sea.    In  fact,  from  one 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  136. 


of  these  moiitlis  issued  the  pffcat  river  the  Cupari- 
|iari,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  I'aria.  To  this 
inner. ind  circular  gulf  Colum;)US  gave  the  name 
of  the  (iulf  of  Pearls,  through  a  mistaken  ide.i 
lh.it  they  abounded  in  its  waters,  though  none,  in 
fact,  .ire  f(»und  there,  lie  still  imagiiuil  that  the 
four  openings  of  which  the  m.iriners  spoke,  might 
be  intervals  between  islaixls,  though  they  atlirineil 
that  all  the  land  he  saw  was  connected.*  As  1; 
was  impossible  to  proceed  further  westward  wilt 
his  ships,  he  h.id  no  alternative  but  to  relr.ue  hi.-. 
course,  and  seek  an  exit  to  the  north  by  the  Iloci 
del  Dragon.  He  would  j^ladly  h.ive  continiieil 
for  some  lime  to  ex|)lore  this  co.isl,  for  he  consid- 
ered himself  in  one  of  those  opulent  regions  de- 
scribed as  the  most  favored  upon  earth,  and  which 
increase  in  riches  toward  iheetpiator.  Imperious 
considerations,  however,  cmnpelled  him  to  shorten 
his  voy.ige,  .and  hasten  to  San  Domingo.  The  sea. 
stores  of  his  ships  were  almost  exhausted,  .and  the 
v.irious  supplies  for  the  colony,  with  which  they 
were  freighted,  were  in  d.uiger  of  spoiling.  Me 
w.is  suffering,  also,  extremely  in  his  he.illh.  Me- 
sides  the  gout,  which  h.id  renden-d  him  a  cripple 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  he  was  at'lliited 
by  ;i  compl.iint  in  his  i^yes,  caused  by  fatigue  and 
which   almost   (horived    liim    of 


over-walching. 


sight.  I'.ven  the  voy.ige  along  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
he  o!)ser\es,  in  which  he  w.is  three  and  thirty 
days  almost  without  sleep,  had  not  so  injured  his 
eyes  ;ind  disordered  his  frame,  f)r  caused  him  so 
much  painful  suffering  .is  the  present. t 

( hi  the  nth  of  August,  thereloie,  he  set  sail 
eastward  for  the  lloca  del  Dr.igon,  .ind  was  borne 
.along  with  great  velocity  by  the  currents,  which, 
however,  prevented  him  from  landing  .igainat  his 
f.ivorite  spot,  the  Ciardens.  On  Siinil.iy.  the  13th, 
he  anchored  ne.ir  to  the  lioca,  in  a  t'lne  harbor,  to 
which  he  g.ive  the  name  of  Puerto  de  Cialos,  Irom 
a  species  ol  monkey  called  gato  p.iulo,  with  w  hich 
the  neighborhood  abounded.  ( >n  the  m.irgin  of 
the  se.i  he  perceived  many  trees  wliic  h,  as  he 
thought,  produced  the  mirabolane,  a  Iruil  only 
found  in  tlie  countries  of  the  Mast.  There  were 
great  numbirs  also  of  mangrovi-s  growing  within 
the  w.iler,  with  oysters  clinging  to  their  branches, 
their  mouths  open,  as  he  supposed,  to  rei-ei\e  the 
dew,  which  was  .afterward  to  be  translornied  to 
pearls. I 

On  the  following  morning,  the  141I1  of  .August, 
toward  noon  the  ships  approached  the  lUica  del 
Dragon,  and  preji.iretl  to\eiUure  thiough  lh.it  for- 
midable pass.  The  distance  Irom  Cape  lioto  at 
the  end  of  I'aria,  and  C.ipe  I.apa  the  extremity  of 
Trinidad,  is  about  live  leagues  ;  but  in  the  inter- 
val there  were  two  islands,  which  Columbus 
named  Car.icol.ind  Deli)hin.  The  imiietuous  body 
of  fresh  water  which  flows  through  the  gulf,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rainy  months  of  July  and  .\ugust, 
is  confined  at  the  narrow  outlets  between  these 
islands,  where  it  causes  a  turbulent  se.i,  fo.iming 
and  ro.iring  as  if  breaking  over  rocks,  and  ren- 
dering the  entrance  and  exit  of  tht-  gulf  extremely 
dangerous.  The  horrors  and  jierils  of  such  places 
are  always  tenfold  to  iliscoverers,  who  h.ive  no 
chart,  nor  pilot,  nor  advice  of  previous  voyager, 
to  guide  them.  Columbus,  at  first,  apjirehended 
sunken  rocks  and  shoals  ;  but  on  attentively  con- 
sidering the  commotion  of  the  strait,  he  attributed 
it  to  the  conflict  between  the  prodigious  body  of 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  78. 
f  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Sovereigns,  Navarret* 
torn.  i.  p.  252. 
{  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib,  iii.  cap.  lO- 
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Ircsh  w.nlcf  setting  through  iht-  gulf  and  strug- 
gling for  an  outlet,  and  the  tide  <>\  -.dt  w.iter  strug- 
gling to  enter,  The  ships  h.id  scarcely  ventured 
into  the  te. II fill  channel  when  ihe  wind  died  .iway, 
and  they  wi-re  in  danger  every  moment  ot  being 
thrown  upon  the  rocks  or  sands.  The  current  of 
fresh  water,  however,  g, lined  the  victory,  anil  car- 
ried them  salely  through.  The  admiral,  when 
nice  more  sale  in  llie  open  se.i,  longratulated 
himsell  upon  his  escape  from  this  perilous  strait, 
which,  he  (d)-.eives,  might  well  be  callcti  the 
Mouth  of  the  l>r,igiin.* 

lie  now  stood  to  the  westward,  running  along 
the  outer  coast  of  I'.iria,  still  sujiposing  it  an 
island,  .iiid  intending  to  visit  the  (lull  of  Pearls, 
which  he  im.igiiied  to  be  at  the  end  of  it,  opening 
to  till' si',1.  lie  wished  to  ascertain  whether  this 
great  body  of  fresh  w.iter  proceeded  liiun  rivers, 
as  the  crew  of  the  car.ivel  C'orreo  had  allirmed  ; 
for  it  appeared  to  him  impossible  tli.it  the  streams 
of  mere  islands,  as  he  supposi'd  the  surroundii>g 
lands,  coulil  lurnish  such  a  prodigious  volume  of 
w.iter. 

On  leaving  the  Hoca  del  Dr.igcm,  he  saw  to  the 
north-east,  many  leagues  distant,  two  islands, 
which  he  c. died  .Assumption  a  id  Conception  ;  prob- 
ably those  now  known  as  Tob.ii^o  and  (ir.inada.  In 
his  coursi-  along  tin;  norlhern  coast  of  I'aria  he 
s.iw  several  other  small  islands  and  many  iV..' 
harbors,  to  some  of  which  he  gave  names,  but 
they  have  cc.ised  to  be  known  by  them,  (in  the 
I5tn  he  discovere  I  the  isl.iiids  of  Margarita  and 
Cub.igua,  afterward  f.iinous  lor  their  pearl  fislierv. 
The  Isl.inil  of  Margarit.i,  about  tifteen  leagues  m 
length  ;ind  six  in  breadtli,  was  well  peopled.  The 
little  island  of  Cubagua,  lying  between  't  .and  the 
main-land,  and  only  about  lour  le.igues  from  the 
latter,  w.is  dry  and  sterile,  without  either  vood  o"" 
fresh  w.iter,  but  possessing  a  good  harbi.r.  On 
appro. iching  this  island  the  admir.d  be.'ield  a 
numl)er  of  Indi.ins  fishing  for  jicirls,  who  made 
for  the  l.ind.  A  bo.it  being  sent  to  communicate 
with  them,  one  of  the  sailors  noticed  m.my  Si  rings 
of  pe.iiis  round  the  neck  of  a  fem.ile.  Having  a 
pl.ite  ol  V'.ilencia  ware,  a  kind  of  porcelain  painted 
and  varnished  with  g.iudy  colors,  he  broke  it,  and 
presenti  d  the  jjieces  to  the  Indian  woman,  who 
g.iye  him  in  exchange  a  consider.ible  number  of 
her  pearls.  These  hi'  carried  to  the  admiral,  who 
immediately  sent  persons  on  shore,  well  provided 
with  V'alencian  plates  and  hawks'  bells,  for  which 
in  a  little  time  he  procured  about  three  ])ounds' 
weight  of  pearls,  some  of  whii  h  were  of  a  very 
large  si/e,  and  were  sent  by  him  afterward  to  the 
sovereigns  as  specimens. t 

There  was  great  temptation  to  visit  other  spots, 
which  the  Indians  mentioned  as  abounding  i:, 
pearls.  The  coast  of  I'.iria  also  continued  ex- 
tending to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  rising  into  a  range  of  mountains,  and  pro- 
voking examin.uion  to  ascertain  whether,  as  he 
began  to  think,  il  was  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  coi'  • 
nent.  Columbus  was  compelled,  however,  tlv  ngh 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  to  forego  this  n.ost 
interesting  investigation. 

The  m.ilady  of  his  eyes,  had  v,'  v  ;;rown  s:i  viru- 
lent that  he  could  no  I.,  iger  take  oitservations  or 
keej)  a  lookout,  bu'  '-.Cid  to  !!ust  to  the  reports  of 
the  pilo.s  and  mariners.  He  bore  away,  there- 
fore, for  Hispaniola,  intending  to  repose  there 
from  the  toils  of  his  voyage,  and  to  recruit  his 
health,   while  he  should  send   his  brother,    the 


*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  !.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 
\  Charlevoix,  Hist  St.  Domingo,  lib.  iii.  p.  169. 


Adtd.int.ido.  to  complete  the  disrovrry  of  thin  im« 
|)orlaiu  country.  /Mter  s;''lii,  for  lue  days  t'j 
the  north-\Nest,  he  111. nle  the  isl.ind  ot  Hisp.inioLi 
on  the  li;th  of  August,  fitly  leagues  to  the  west- 
w.ird  of  the  rivi'r  ( )/em.i,  the  jilace  ot  his  destina- 
tion ;  and  anchored  on  the  following  iiioriiiii({ 
under  the  little  island  ot  lie. it. 1. 

He  was  astonished  to  tind  himself  so  mistaken 
in  his  calculations,  and  so  far  below  his  destined 
port  ;  but  he  iittritiuted  it  correctly  to  the  lorce  ol 
the  current  setting  out  ot  the  Iloc.i  del  Dragon, 
which,  while  he  li.id  lain  to  :it  nights,  to  avoid 
running  on  rocks  and  shoals,  had  borne  his  ship 
insensibly  to  the  west.  This  current  w  liich  sets 
across  the  C.iribbean  .Sea,  and  the  continuation  of 
which  now  bears  the  n.ime  ot  theCiull  Stream,  was 
so  rapid,  that  on  the  15th,  tlujugh  the  uinil  w.is 
but  moderate,  the  ships  had  made  sevi'iity-tive 
leagues  in  four  ;ind  twenty  hours.  Columbus  at- 
tributed to  the  violence  of  this  current  the  forma- 
tion of  that  pass  called  the  lima  del  Oragjn, 
where  he  supposed  it  had  forced  its  w.iy  through 
a  n.irrow  isthmus  th.it  formerly .t'onnecied  Trini- 
d.id  with  the  extremity  ot  I'aria.'  He  imagined, 
also,  that  its  const.Mt  operation  lia.i  wurii  away 
and  inuiid.iied  the  borders  of  tl  e  :iiiiin-laiid,  graif- 
ually  priiuciiij;  tt.'  fr'ii,,e  of  isl.inds  which 
stretches  'r  iin  T;  I'ldai!  ij  tlie  laicayos  or  lia- 
hanvis,  -'.r,  1  w'aic-'.,  ticc';  ling  to  hi-t  ide.i,  had 
ori,'iui!iy  Iieeii  i)ar.',  ei  I'e  solid  continent.  In 
cori().')oral'."n  o.'  tbiti  opirdon,  he  notices  the  form 
of  those  i.d.'.ndii  ;  ii,  irow  from  no.  ih  t:)  south,  and 
exlendiig  in  I'.Mglh  fioiii  east  to  "•tst,  in  the  di- 
re(  tiv/i>  ol  ti.  :  curr«  i.t.* 

Ti.c  i.i'and  of  i'.-.Mta  where  hf  li.ui  .iiichorcd,  is 
about  '.iii.'.'y  leagues  10  the  Ww»»i.  01  i'le  rivi.r  v't- 
iti  I,  w  i^ei'e  In;  exuected  "j  ij.d  Hie  new  '.eaiimt 
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lish.       i  !^c  siiong 

casi    however, 

tha;  quarter,  ri:gli:  ilei;.,n 

the  isl;.nil,  r.ii.I   i\in''       thv 

age   slow   and    piecarioi'S.      Ke   sent    a 

sh'i.','.  iherefoie,  to  procure  an  lndi.,11  111 

to  take  ;i  letter  to   (ws   brother,   llie    Aileia!il:i.:o. 

Six   of  'h;'  mtiv'.';'.  c.ime   jff  ;o  ilv.'  slips   one  of 

whom  was  ai.ned  with  a  Spanish  ciuss-bo\,.    'J  hi; 

adiiilia!   \\.is  ah.wiied   ,u  seeing  a '.veajx;''    )f  the 

kind   III  the   pjisi'siieii  ol  an  'ndian.     I',  iv.is  not 

an  anil.  (•  ol  'Tidiic    ?nd  be  leared  ':o'ild  uniy  h.'ve 

f.illen   into  ills  luiiuis  by  flu.  de  uh  of  s-r.iic  hp.'.n- 

iard.t     He   api>ivben  hv^    ih;:r    *unlier   1  vils   had 

befallen   the  settlement  ..'jiiig  his  !o  ij;  ,  Dsence, 

and  that  there  had  again  ijei'!>  irjubli.j  with  vhe 

n.itives. 

Ila\i:i;j  ili'ip.T|et;v-d  his  rr:S'.-njei,  he  m;iile 
sail,  and  arrived  oft  (In  montii  ot  ;he  river  on  the 
3ot!i  of  August.  He  was  met  on  tlie  way  by  a  car- 
:i'  el,  C).;  !';..ird')f  which,  was  the  Ailelantado,  who, 
huing  re  lived  I  ;.s  letter,  ...id  hastened  forth 
with  a!feclionui.»  ardor  to  welcome  his  arrival. 
Tde  meetini'^  of  the  brothers  was  a  cause  of  mu- 
tual joy  ;  ihey  were  strongly  attached  to  each 
mliei',  each  had  had  his  trials  and  sufferings  dur- 
ing their  long  separation,  and  each  looked  with 
confidence  to  the  other  for  comfort  and  relief. 
Don  Bartholomew  appears  to  have  always  had 
great  deference  for  ihe  brilliant  genius,  the  en- 
larged mind,  and  the  commanding  reputation  of 
his  brother  ;  while  the  latter  placed  great  reliance 
in  times  of  difficulty,  on  the  \vorldly  knowledge, 


*  Letter  to  the  King  and  Queen,  Navarrete  Colec., 
torn.  i. 
f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  148. 
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the    indefatigable  activity,  and  tlie  lion-hearted 
courage  of  the  Adelantado. 

Columbus  arrived  almost  the  wreck  of  himself. 
His  voyages  were  always  of  a  nature  to  wear  out 
the  human  frame,  having  to  navigate  amid  un- 
known dangers,  and  to  keep  anxious  watch,  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  weathers.  As  age  and  infirmity 
increased  upon  him,  liu'se  trials  became  tiie  more 
severe.  His  constitution  must  originally  have 
been  wonderfully  vigorous  ;  but  constitutions  of 
this  powerful  kind,  it  exposed  to  severe  hardships 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  when  the  frame  lias 
become  somewliat  rigid  and  unaccommodating, 
are  apt  to  he  suddenly  broken  up,  and  to  be  a 
prey  to  violent  aches  and  maladies.  In  this  last 
voyage  Columlnis  h.ui  been  parched  and  consum- 
ed by  fever,  racked  by  gout,  and  his  whole  system 
disordered  by  incessant  watchfulness  ;  he  came 
into  jiort  haggard,  emaciated,  and  almost  blind. 
His  spirit,  however,  was,  as  usual,  sujierior  to  all 
bodily  atdiction  or  tiecay,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  niagniticent  anticipations  to  the  result  ol  his 
recent  discoveries,  which  he  intended  should  he 
immediately  prosecuted  by  his  hardy  and  enter- 
prising brother. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPECULATIONS  OF  COI.fMIifS    CONXERXIXG    THE 
CO.VST   Ob-   I'.ARIA. 

[1498.] 

The  natural  phenomena  of  a  great  and  striking 
nature  presented  to  the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus 
in  the  course  of  this  voyage,  led  to  certain  sound 
decluclions  and  im.iginative  speculations.  The 
immense  body  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  the 
(iulf  of  I'aria,  and  thence  rushing  into  the  ocean, 
was  too  vast  to  be  produced  by  an  island  or  by 
islands.  It  must  be  the  congregated  streams  of  a 
great  extent  of  country  pouring  forth  in  one 
mighty  ri\er,  and  the  land  necessary  to  furnish 
such  a  river  must  be  a  continent.  He  now  sup- 
posed th.al  most  of  the  tracts  of  land  which  he  had 
seen  about  the  <  iulf  were  connected  ;  th.it  the  coast 
ot  I'aria  extended  westward  far  beyond  a  ch.'iin  of 
mountains  v.hich  he  had  beheld  afar  off  from  M:\r- 
garita  ;  and  that  the  land  opposite  to  Trinidad, 
instead  ot  being  an  island,  continued  to  the  S(nith, 
far  beyond  the  ecpiator,  into  that  hemisphere 
hitherto  unknown  to  civilized  man.  He  consider- 
ed all  this  ;in  extension  of  the  Asiatic  continent  ; 
thus  presuming  that  the  greater  ]iart  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  v,;is  firm  land.  In  this  last  opinion 
he  i  lund  himself  supported  by  authors  of  the  high- 
est name  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  among  whom 
he  cites  .Aristotle  and  Seneca,  .St.  Augustine  and 
Cardinal  I'edro  de  AUiaco.  He  lays  particular 
stress  also  on  the  assertion  of  the  apocryphal  Ka- 
flras,  that  of  seven  parts  of  the  world,  six  are  dry 
land,  and  one  jiart  only  is  covered  with  water. 

The  land,  therefore,  surrounding  the  Ciulf  of 
I'aria,  w.is  but  the  border  of  an  almost  boundless 
continent,  stretching  far  to  the  west  and  to  the 
south,  ini  hiding  the  most  precious  regions  of  the 
earth,  lying  under  the  most  aus|)icious  stars  and 
benignant  skies,  but  as  yet  unknown  and  uncivil- 
ized, free  to  be  discovered  and  appropriated  by 
any  Christian  nation.  "  May  it  please  our  Lord," 
he  exclaims  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  "  to 
give  long  life  and  health  to  your  highnesses,  thai 
you  may  prosecute  this  noble  enterprise,  in  which, 
methinks  (iod  will  receive  great  service,  Spain 


vast  increase  of  grandeur,  and  all  Christians 
much  consolation  and  delight,  since  the  name  of 
our  Saviour  will  be  divulged  tliroughout  these 
lands." 

Thus  far  the  deductions  of  Columbus,  though 
sanguine,  admit  of  little  cavil  ;  but  he  carried 
them  still  farther,  until  they  ended  in  what  may 
appear  to  some  mere  chimerical  reveries.  In  his 
letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  stated  that  on  his  for- 
mer voyages,  when  he  steered  westward  from  tlu 
Azores,  he  had  observed,  after  sailing  about  ; 
hundred  leagues,  a  sudden  and  great  ch.inge  in 
the  sky  and  the  stars,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  calmness  of  the  ocean.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
line  ran  from  north  to  south,  beyond  which  every- 
thing became  different.  The  needlcj  which  had 
previously  inclined  toward  the  north-e.ist,  now 
v;uied  a  whole  point  to  the  north-west.  The  sea, 
hitherto  clear,  was  covered  with  weeds  so  dense 
that  in  his  first  voyage  he  had  expected  to  run 
aground  upon  shoals.  A  universal  traiKpiillity 
reigned  throughout  the  elements,  and  the  climate 
was  mild  and  geni.il  whether  in  sumim^r  or  win- 
ter. On  taking  his  astronomical  observations  at 
night,  after  crossing  that  imaginary  line,  the 
north  star  appeared  to  him  to  describe  a  diurnal 
circle  in  the  heavens,  of  five  degrees  in  diameter. 

On  his  ])resent  voyage  he  had  varied  his  route, 
and  h.id  run  southward  from  the  Ca])e  de  \'erde 
Islands  for  the  ecpiinoctial  line.  Before  reaching 
it,  however,  the  heat  had  become  insupportable, 
and  a  wind  springing  up  from  the  east,  he  had 
been  induced  to  strike  westward,  when  in  the 
]iarallel  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Ciuinea.  I'or  several 
da\s  he  had  been  almost  consumed  by  scorching 
and  stilling  heat  under  a  sultry  yet  clouded  sky, 
and  in  a  drizzling  atmosjihere,  until  he  arrived  al 
the  ideal  line  already  mentioned,  extending  from 
north  to  south.  Here  suddenly,  to  his  great  re- 
lief, he  had  emerged  into  serene  wi.itlier,  with  a 
clear  blue  sky  and  a  sweet  and  temperate  atmos- 
jdiere.  'l"he  farther  he  had  proceeded  west,  the 
more  pure  and  genial  he  had  fmmd  the  clim.ate  ; 
the  sea  tranc|uil,  the  breezef  soft  and  b.dmy.  All 
these  ]ihenomena  coincided  with  those  he  had  re- 
marked at  the  same  line,  thouidi  farther  mirth,  in 
his  former  vo);iges  ;  excepting  that  here  there  was 
no  herbage  in  tiie  sea,  and  the  movements  of  stars 
were  different.  The  polar  star  appeared  to  hinii 
here  to  describe  a  diurnal  circle  of  ten  degrees 
instearl  of  five  ;  an  augmentation  which  struck 
him  with  astonishment,  but  which,  he  says,  he 
ascertained  l)y  obsi'rvations  taken  in  diiferent 
nights,  with  his  cpiadrant.  Its  greatest  altitude 
at  the  former  place,  in  the  parallel  of  the  Azores, 
he  had  found  to  be  ten  degrees,  and  in  the  present 
pl.ace  fifteen. 

From  these  and  other  circumstances,  he  was 
inclined  to  doubt  the  received  theorv  with  respect 
to  the  form  of  the  earth.  Philosophers  h,id  de- 
scribed it  as  spherical  ;  but  they  kncv,  nothing  ot 
the  jiart  of  the  world  which  he  iiad  discovired. 
The  ancient  part,  known  to  them,  he  h;id  no 
doubt  was  spherical,  but  he  ,H)w  sup|)osed  the 
real  form  ot  the  earth  to  bi  th.it  of  a  jicir,  one 
p.irt  much  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  and  taper- 
ing upward  toward  the  skies.  This  part  he  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  interior  of  this  newly  found 
continent,  and  immediately  under  the  eipiator. 
All  the  phenomena  which  he  had  previously  no- 
ticed, appeared  to  corroborate  this  theory.  The 
variations  which  he  had  observed  in  passing  the 
imaginary  line  running  from  north  to  south,  he 
concluded  to  be  caused  by  the  ships  having  ar- 
rived at  this  supposed  swelling  of  the  earth,  udiere 
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they  began  gently  to  mount  toward  the  skies  into 
a  purer  and  more  celestial  atmosphere.*  The 
variation  of  the  needle  he  ascribed  to  the  sairte 
cause,  being  affected  by  the  coolness  and  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  ;  varying  to  the  north-west  in 
proportion  as  the  ships  continued  onward  in  their 
ascent. t  So  also  the  altitude  of  the  north  star, 
and  the  circle  it  describeil  in  the  heavens,  appear- 
ed to  be  greater,  in  consequence  of  being  regard- 
ed from  a  greater  elevation,  less  obliquely,  and 
through  a  jjurer  medium  of  almosi)here  ;  and 
these  phenomena  would  be  found  to  increase  the 
more  the  navigator  approached  the  equator,  from 
the  still  increasing  eminence  of  this  part  of  the 
earth. 

He  noticed  also  the  difference  of  climate,  vege- 
tation, and  people  of  this  part  of  the  New  World 
from  those  under  the  same  parallel  in  Africa. 
There  the  heat  was  insupportable,  the  'and  |)arch- 
ed  and  sterile,  the  inhabitants  were  black,  with 
crisjjed  wool,  ill-shapen  in  their  forms,  and  dull 
and  brutal  in  their  natures.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, although  the  sun  was  in  Leo,  he  found  the 
noontide  heat  moderate,  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings fresh  and  cool,  the  country  green  and  fruit- 
ful, and  covered  with  beautiful  forests,  the  neo])le 
fairer  even  th.an  those  in  the  lands  he  h  id  discov- 
ered farther  north,  having  long  h.iir,  with  well- 
projiortioned  and  graceful  forms,  lively  minds, 
and  courageous  dispositions.  All  this  in  a  lati- 
tude so  near  to  the  equator,  lie  attributed  to  the 
su|)erior  altitude  of  tfiis  part  of  the  world,  by 
which  it  was  raised  into  a  more  celestial  region  of 
the  air.  On  turning  northward,  through  the  Gulf 
ot  I'.iria,  he  had  found  the  circle  described  by  the 
north  star  again  to  diminish.  The  current  of  the 
sea  also  increased  i'.  velocity,  wearing  away,  as 
has  already  l)eei'  .emarked,  the  borilers  of  the 
continent,  and  producing  by  its  incessant  opera- 
tion the  adjacent  islands.  'I'his  was  a  further con- 
lirmation  of  the  idea  that  he  ascended  in  going 
southward,  and  descended  in  returning  north- 
ward. 

Aristotle  had  iinagined  that  the  liighcst  part  of 
the  earth,  anil  nearest  to  the  skies,  was  under  the 
antarctic  |)ole.  Other  sages  had  maintained  that 
it  was  under  the  arctic.  Hence  it  was  apparent 
that  both  conceive<l  one  part  of  the  earth  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  noble,  and  nearer  to  the 
heavens  than  the  rest.  They  did  not  think  ot  this 
eminence  being  under  the  e(|uinoctial  line,  ob- 
served Columbus,  because  they  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  this  hemisphere,  but  oidy  spoke  of  it 
theoretically  ;ind  from  conjecture. 

As  usual,  he  .assisted  his  theory  by  Holy  Writ. 
"  The  sua,  when  (jod  created  it,'  he  observes, 
"  was  in  the  first  point  of  the  Orient,  or  the  tirst 
light  was  there."  That  place,  accoriling  to  his 
idea,  must  be  here,  ii    the   remotest   part  of  the 

*  Peter  Martyr  mcnuons  that  the  admiial  told  him, 
that,  from  the  cliniatc  of  great  heat  and  unwiiolesome 
air,  fie  had  ascended  the  back  of  the  sea,  as  it  wore 
ascending  a  high  mountiiin  toward  heaven,  Decad. 
i.  lib.  vi. 

f  ('olumbus,  in  his  attempts  to  account  for  the  vari- 
ation r«(  the  needle,  supposed  that  the  north  sl;ir  pos- 
sesseil  the  quality  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  as  did 
likewise  the  loadstone.  That  if  the  needle  were 
touched  with  one  part  of  iTie  loadstone,  it  wouM  point 
east,  with  anodier  west,  and  so  on.  Wherefoie,  he 
adds,  those  who  prepare  or  magnetize  the  needles, 
cover  the  loadstone  with  a  cloth,  so  that  the  north 
part  only  r"--  '--  ■  ;  'bat  is  to  say,  the  part  which 
po»'  ..es  the  virtue  of  causing  tue  T--.;dle  to  point  to 
(he  north.     Hi«t.  del  Almirante,  cap.  06. 


East,  where  the  ocean  and  the  extreme  part  of  In- 
dia ineet  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  where 
the  highest  point  of  the  earth  is  situated. 

He  supposed  this  apex  of  the  world,  though  of 
immense  height,  to  be  neither  rugged  nor  precipi- 
tous, but  that  the  land  rose  to  it  by  gentle  and  im- 
perce])tible  degrees.  The  beautiful  and  fertile 
shores  of  I'aria  were  situated  on  its  remote  bor- 
ders, abounding  of-  course  with  those  precious 
articles  which  are  congenial  with  the  most  favored 
and  excellent  climates.  As  one  penetrated  the 
interior  and  gradually  ascended,  the  land  would  be 
found  to  increase  in  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  in 
the  exquisite  nature  of  its  productions,  until  one 
arrived  at  the  summit  under  the  ecpiator.  This 
he  imagined  to  be  the  noblest  anil  most  perfect 
place  on  earth,  enjoying  from  its  position,  an 
equality  ot  nights  and  days,  and  a  uniformity  of 
seasons  ;  and  being  elevated  into  a  serene  and 
heavenly  temperature,  above  the  heats  and  colds, 
the  clouds  and  vajiors,  the  storms  and  tempests 
which  deform  and  disturb  the  lower  regions.  In 
a  word,  here  he  supiwsed  to  be  situated  the  origi- 
nal abode  of  our  lirst  parents,  the  primitive  seat 
of  human  innocence  and  bliss,  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  or  terrestrial  paradise  ) 

fie  imagined  this  place,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  eminent  fathers  ot  the  church,  to 
be  still  flourishing,  |iossessed  of  all  its  blissful  de- 
lights, but  inaccessible  to  mortal  feet,  excejjting 
by  divine  permission.  I-'rom  this  height  he  pre- 
sumed, though  of  course  from  a  great  distance, 
proceeded  the  mighty  stream  of  fresli  water  which 
filled  the  (lulf  of  I'aria,  and  sweetened  the  salt 
ocean  in  its  vicinity,  being  sup])lied  l)y  the  foun- 
tain mentioned  in  Genesis,  a:;  springing  from  the 
tree  of  life  in  the  tiarden  of  Ivlen. 

Such  was  the  singular  speculation  of  Coluird)us, 
which  he  details  at  full  length  in  a  letter  to  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,*  citing  various  authorities 
for  h  .  opinions,  among  which  were  St.  Augus- 
t'ue,  ."it.  Isidor,  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  lortilying 
his  theory  witli  much  of  that  curious  and  specula- 
tive erudition  in  which  he  was  deeply  versed. t  It 
shows  how  his  ardent  mind  was  heated  by  the 
magniticence  of  his  discoveries.  Shrewd  men,  in 
the  coolness  and  cpiietude  of  ordinary  life,  and  in 
these  modern  days  of  cautious  and  sober  fact,  may 
snule  at  such  a  reverie,  but  it  was  countenanced 
by  the  speculations  of  the  most  sage  and  learned 
of  those  limes  ;  and  if  this  hai'  not  been  the  case, 
could  we  wonder  at  any  sally  of  the  inia:;ination 
in  a  man  jilaced  in  the  situation  of  Columbus  ? 
lie  beheld  a  vast  world,  rising,  as  it  were,  into  ex- 
istence before  him,  its  nature  and  extent  unknov.n 
and  undefined,  as  vet  a  mere  region  for  conjec- 
ture. I'.very  day  displayed  some  new  feature  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  ;  island  after  islaiid,  where 
the  rocks,  he  was  told,  were  veined  with  gold,  the 
groves  teemed  with  spices,  or  the  shores  aboimded 
with  pearls.     Interminable  ranges  of  coast,  [jrom- 

*  Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viages.  torn.  i.  p.  242. 

f  See  Illustrations,  article  "  Situation  of  the  Ter 
restrial  Paradise." 

NorK.— A  great  part  of  these  speculations  appear 
to  liave  l)een  founded  on  the  treatise  of  the  Cardinal 
Pedro  dc  Aliaco,  in  which  Columbus  found  a  conipcn 
(liutn  of  the  opinions  of  various  enunent  authors  on 
the  subject  ;  though  it  is  very  probable  he  consulted 
many  of  their  works  likewise.  In  the  volume  of  Pe- 
dro d.'  Aliaco,  existing  in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Se  ■ille,  I  have  traced  the  germs  of  these  ideas  in 
various  passages  of  the  text,  opposite  to  which  mar- 
ginal n  )ies  h  .  .>een  made  in  the  hanuwnimg  ui  C^ 
hr-'   .0, 
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ontory  beyond  promontory,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  ;  luxuriant  valleys  sweeping 
iway  into  a  vast  interior,  whose  distant  moun- 
tains, he  was  told,  concealed  still  happier  lands, 
and  realms  of  greater  opulence.  When  he  looked 
upon  all  this  region  ot  golden  promise,  it  was  with 
the  glorious  conviction  that  his  genius  had  called 
it  into  existence  ;  he  regarded  it  with  the  triumph- 
ant eye  of  a  discoverer.  Had  not  Columbus  been 
capable  ot  these  enthusiastic  soarings  ot  the  im- 
agination, he  might,  with  other  sages,  have  rea- 
soned calmly  and  coldly  in  his  closet  about  the 
Erobability  of  a  continent  existing  in  the  west ; 
ut  he  would  never  have  had  the  daring  enter- 
prise to  adventure  in  search  of  it  into  the  unknown 
realms  of  ocean. 

StiU,  in  the  midst  of  his  fanciful  speculations, 
we  find  that  sagacity  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  character.  The  conclusion  which  he  drew 
from  the  great  tfow  ot  the  Orortoco,  that  it  must 


be  the  outpouring  of  a  continent,  was  acute  and 
striking.  A  learned  Spanish  historian  has  also 
ingeniously  excused  other  parts  of  his  theory. 
"He  suspected,"  observes  he,  "  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  the  globe  at  one  part  of  the  equator ; 
philosophers  have  since  determined  the  world  to 
be  a  spheroid,  slightly  elevated  in  its  equatorial 
circumference.  He  suspected  that  the  diversity 
of  temperatures  influenced  the  needle,  not  bein^; 
able  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  its  inconstant  varia 
tions  ;  the  successive  series  of  voyages  and  experl 
ments  have  made  this  inconstancy  more  manifest, 
and  have  shown  that  extreme  cold  sometimes  di- 
vests the  needle  ot  all  its  virtue.  Perha|)s  new 
oiisorvations  may  justify  the  surmise  of  Columbus. 
I'^ven  his  error  concerning  the  circle  described  by 
the  polar  star,  which  he  thought  augmented  by  an 
oi)tical  illusion  in  proportion  as  the  observer  ap- 
proached the  equinox,  manifests  him  a  philoso- 
pher superior  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived."  * 
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CHAPTER  I. 

tDMIXISTRATION     OF    THE    ADEL/ NTADO— EXPE- 
DITION TO  THE   PROVINCE  OF   XARAGUA. 

[1498.] 

Coi.i'MmiS  had  anticipated  repose  from  his  toils 
on  arriving  at  Hispaniola,  but  a  new  scene  of 
trouble  and  .-inxiety  opened  upon  him,  destined  to 
impede  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises,  and  to 
affect  all  his  future  fortunes.  To  explain  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  island 
during  his  long  detention  in  Spain. 

When  he  sailed  for  I'^urope  in  March,  1496,  his 
brother,  Don  Hartholomew,  who  remained  as 
Adelantado,  took  the  earliest  measures  to  execute 
his  directions  with  respect  to  the  mines  recently 
discovered  by  Miguel  Diaz  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island.  Leaving  Don  Diego  Columbus  in 
command  at  Isabella,  he  repaired  with  a  large 
force  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  and, 
choosing  a  favorable  situation  in  a  place  most 
abounding   in  ore,  built  a  fortress,  to   which   he 

fa»e  the  name  of  San  Christoval.  The  workmen, 
oivever,  finding  grains  of  gold  among  the  earth 
an.l  stone  employed  in  its  construction,  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  (lolden  Tower.* 

The  Adelantado  remained  here  three  months, 
superintending  the  building  of  the  fortress,  and 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  working 
the  mines  and  purifying  the  ore.  The  progress  of 
the  work,  however,  was  greatly  impeded  by 
scarcity  of  jirovisions,  having  frequently  to  detach 
a  part  of  the  men  about  the  country  in  quest  of 
supjilies.  The  former  hospitality  of  the  island  was 
at  an  end.  The  Indians  no  longer  gave  their  pro- 
visions freely  ;  thev  had  learned  from  the  white 
men  to  profit  by  the  necessities  of  the  stranger, 
and  to  exact  a  price  for  bread.  Their  scanty 
stores,  also,  were  soon  exhausted,  for  their  frugal 
habits,  and  their  natural  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence, seldom  permitted  them  to  have  more  pro- 
visions on  hand  than  was  requisite  for  present 
support.t     The    Adelantado    found    it  diflicult. 


•  Peter  Martyr,  dccad.  i.  lib.  iv. 
t  Ibid.,  lib.  V. 


therefore,  to  maintain  so  large  a  force  in  the 
neighborhood,  until  they  should  have  time  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth,  and  raise  live-stock,  or  should  re- 
ceive supplies  from  Spain.  Leaving  ten  men  to 
guard  the  fortress,  with  a  dog  to  assist  them  in 
catching  utias,  he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his 
men,  about  tour  hundred  in  number,  to  Fort  Con- 
ception, in  the  abundant  country  of  the  Vega. 
He  passed  the  whole  month  of  June  collecting  the 
quarterly  tribute,  being  supplied  with  food  by 
(iuarionex  and  his  subordinate  c.icitiues.  In  the 
following  month  (July,  1496),  the  three  caravels 
commanded  by  Nifio  arrived  from  S])ain,  bring- 
ing a  reinforcement  of  men,  and,  what  was  still 
more  needed,  a  supnly  of  jjrovisions.  The  luter 
was  (juickly  distriln.ied  among  the  lumgry  colo- 
nists, but  unfortunately  a  great  part  had  been  in- 
jured during  the  voyage.  This  was  a  serious  mis- 
fortune in  a  community  where  the  least  scarcity 
produced  murmur  and  sedition. 

By  these  ships  the  Adelantado  received  letters 
from  his  brother  directing  him  to  fouiul  a  town 
anil  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  O/.ema,  near  to 
the  new  mines.  He  requested  him,  also,  to  send 
prisoners  to  Spain  such  of  the  cacicpies  and  their 
subjects  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of 
any  of  the  colonises  ;  that  being  considered  as 
sufiicient  ground,  by  many  of  the  ablest  jurists 
and  theologians  of  Spain,  for  "telling  them  as 
slaves.  On  the  return  of  the  caravels,  the  Ade- 
lantado dispatched  three  hundred  Indian  prison- 
ers, and  three  caciques.  These  formed  the  ill- 
starred  cargoes  about  which  Nifio  had  made  such 
absurd  vaunting,  as  though  the  ships  were  laden 
with  treasures,  and  which  had  caused  such  mor- 
tification, disappointment,  and  delay  to  Colum- 
bus. 

Having  obtained  by  this  arrival  a  supply  ot  jiro- 
visions,  the  Adelantado  returned  to  the  fortress  of 
San  Christoval,  and  thence  |)roceeded  to  the  ( )/'ema, 
to  choose  a  site  for  the  proposed  seaport.  After  a 
careful  examination,  he  chose  the  eastern  bank  of 
a  natural  haven  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river.  It  was 
easy  ot  access,  of  sufiicient  depth,  and  good  anchor- 
age.    The  river  ran  through  a  beautiful  and  fer- 

*  Munoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi.  §  32. 
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tile  country  ;  its  waters  were  pure  and  salubrious, 
and  welt  stocked  with  fi  h  ;  its  banks  were  cov- 
ered with  trees  bearing  the  fine  fruits  of  the  island, 
so  that  in  sading  along,  the  fruits  and  flowers 
might  be  plucked  with  the  hand  from  the  branches 
which  overhung  the  stream.*  This  delightful 
vicinity  was  the  dwelling-pl.ace  of  the  female  ca- 
cique who  had  conceived  an  affection  for  the 
y /ung  Spaniard  Miguel  Diaz,  and  had  induced 
him  to  entice  his  countrymen  to  that  part  of  the 
island.  The  promise  she  had  given  of  a  friendly 
reception  on  the  part  of  her  tribe  was  faithfully 
performed. 

On  a  commanding  bank  of  the  harbor  Don  Bar- 
tholomew erected  a  fortress,  which  at  first  was  call- 
ed Isabella,  but  afterward  San  Domingo,  prA  was 
the  origin  of  the  city  which  still  bears  thit  n  ime. 
The  Adelantado  was  of  an  active  and  indel.iti;.  able 
spirit.  No  sooner  was  the  fortress  completi  -1  than 
he  left  in  it  a  garrison  of  twenty  men,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  set  out  to  visit  the  dominions  of 
IJehechio,  one  of  the  principal  chieftains  of  the 
island.  This  caci(|ue,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, reigned  over  Xaragua,  a  province  compris- 
ing almost  the  whole  coast  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  including  Cape  Tiburon,  and  extending 
along  the  south  side  as  far  as  Point  Aguida,  or 
tile  small  island  of  Heata.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  fertile  districts,  with  a  delightful  cli- 
mate ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  softer  and  more 
graceful  in  their  manners  than  the  rest  of  the 
islanders.  Heing  so  remote  from  all  the  for- 
tresses, the  cacic|ue,  although  he  had  taken  a  part 
in  the  combination  of  the  chieft.iins,  hail  hitherto 
remained  free  from  the  incursions  and  exactions 
of  the  white  men. 

With  this  caci(iue  resided  Anacaona,  widow  of 
the  late  iormi(lai)le  Caonabo.  She  was  sister  to 
IJehechio,  and  had  taken  refuge  with  her  brother 
after  the  ciptur^  of  her  husband.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  females  of  the  island  ;  her 
name  in  the  Indian  language  signihed  "  The 
Golden  Flower."  She  possessed  a  genius  sujie- 
rior  to  the  generality  of  her  race,  and  w.is  said  to 
excel  in  com|)osing  those  little  legendary  ballads, 
or  areytos,  which  the  natives  chanted  as  they  per- 
formeil  their  n.itional  dances.  All  the  Spanish 
writers  agree  in  describing  her  as  possessing  a 
natural  dignity  and  grace  hardly  to  be  credileil  in 
her  ignor.int  and  savage  condition.  Notwith- 
standuig  the  ruin  with  which  her  husband  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  hostility  of  the  white 
men,  she  appears  to  have  entertained  no  vinilic- 
tive  feeling  toward  them,  knowing  that  he  had 
provoked  their  vengeance  by  las  own  voluntary 
warfare.  She  regarded  the  Spaniards  with  ad- 
miration as  almost  superhuman  beings,  and  her 
in'elligent  niiiul  perceived  the  futility  and  imi)olicy 
of  any  attempt  to  resist  their  sujieriority  in  arts 
antl  arms.  Having  great  intluence  over  her  broth- 
er Hehechio,  she  counselled  him  to  take  warn- 
ing l:y  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  to  conciliate 
the  friendshinof  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it  issujiposed 
that  a  kn()wle<lge  of  the  friendly  sentiments  and 
powerful  intluence  of  this  princess,  in  a  great 
measure  prompted  the  Adelantado  to  his  present 
expedition. t 

In  passing  through  those  parts  of  the  island 
vvh'ch  had  hitherto  been  unvisited  by  Europeans, 
the  Adelantado  adopted  the  same  imposing  meas- 
ures which  the  admiral  had  used  on  a  former  oc- 


•  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  1.  lib.  v. 
f  Charlevoi.x,  Hist.  St.   Domingo,  lib.   ii.   p    147. 
Mufloz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  vi.  §  vi. 


casion  ;  he  put  his  cavalry  in  the  advance,  and 
entered  all  the  Indian  towns  in  martial  array,  with 
standards  displayed,  and  the  sound  of  drum  and 
trumpet. 

After  proceeding  about  thirty  leagues,  he  came 
to  the  river  Neyva,  which,  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  divides  the  southern  side  of  the 
island.  Crossing  this  stream,  he  dispatched  two 
parties  of  ten  men  each  along  the  seacoast  in 
search  of  brazil-wood.  They  found  great  quanti- 
ties, and  felled  many  trees,  which  they  stored  in 
the  Indian  cabins,  until  they  could  be  taken  away 
by  sea. 

Inclining  with  his  main  force  to  the  right,  the 
Adelantado  met,  not  far  irom  the  river,  the  ca- 
cique Hehechio,  with  a  great  army  of  his  subjects, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  lances.  If  he 
had  come  forth  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the 
inroad  into  his  forest  domains,  he  was  probably 
daunted  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards.  Laying  aside  his  weapons,  he  ad- 
vanced and  accosted  the  Adelantado  very  amica- 
bly, professing  that  he  was  thus  in  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  certain  villages  along  the 
river,  and  inquiring,  at  the  same  time,  the  object 
of  this  incursion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Adelan- 
tado assured  him  that  he  came  on  a  peaceful  visit, 
to  pass  a  little  time  in  friendly  intercourse  at  Xara- 
gua. He  succeeded  so  well  in  allaying  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  cacicjue,  that  the  latter  dismissed 
his  army,  and  sent  swift  messengers  toonler  prep- 
arations for  the  suitable  reception  of  so  distin- 
guished a  guest.  As  the  Spaniards  advanced  into 
the  territories  of  the  chieftain,  and  passed  through 
the  district?,  of  his  interior  caciques,  the  latter 
brought  forth  cassava  bread,  hemp,  cotton,  and 
various  other  productions  of  the  lanil.  At  length 
they  drew  near  to  the  residence  of  liehechio, 
which  was  a  large  town  situated  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  country  near  the  coast,  at  tiie  bottom 
of  that  deep  bay,  called  at  prei^eiit  the  IJight  of 
Leogan. 

The  Spaniards  had  heard  many  accounts  of  the 
soft  and  delightful  region  of  Xaragua,  in  one  part 
of  which  Indian  traditions  ])laced  their  lilysian 
fields.  They  had  heard  much,  also,  of  the  beauty 
and  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants  :  the  mode  of  their 
reception  was  calculated  to  confirm  their  favorable 
prepossessions.  As  they  approached  the  place, 
thirty  females  of  the  cacicjue's  household  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  singing  their  areytos,  or  tradi- 
tionary ballads,  and  dancing  and  waving  palm 
branches.  The  married  females  wore  aprons  of 
embroidered  cotton,  reaching  half  way  to  the 
knee  ;  the  young  women  were  entiiely  naked, 
with  merely  a  fillet  round  the  forehead,  their  hair 
falling  upon  their  shoulders.  They  were  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  their  skin  smooth  and  deli- 
cate, and  their  complexion  of  a  clear,  agreeable 
brown.  According  to  old  I'eter  Martyr,  the  Siian- 
iards  when  they  beheld  them  issuing  forth  from 
their  green  woods,  almost  imagined  they  beheld 
the  faliled  dryads,  or  native  nymiihs  and  fairies  of 
the  fountains,  sung  by  the  ancient  poets.*  When 
they  came  before  Don  Bartholomew,  they  knell 
and  gracefully  presented  him  the  green  branches. 
After  these  came  the  female  cacicjue  Anacaona, 
reclining  on  a  kind  of  light  litter  borne  by  six  In- 
dians. Like  the  other  females,  she  had  no  other 
covering  than  an  apron  of  various-colored  cotton. 
She  wore  round  her  head  a  fragrant  garland  of 
red  and  white  flowers,  and  wreaths  of  the  same 
round  her  neck  and  arms.    She  received  the  Ade- 

*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v. 
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lantado  and  his  followers  with  that  natural  grace 
and  courtesy  for  which  she  was  celei)rated  ; 
manifesting  no  hostility  toward  them  for  the  fate 
her  liusbaml  had  experienced  at  their  iiands. 

The  Acieiantado  and  his  otlicers  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  house  of  liehechio,  where  a  banquet  was 
served  up  of  utias,  a  great  variety  of  sea  and  river 
hsh,  with  roots  and  fruits  of  excellent  quality. 
Here  first  the  Spaniards  conquered  iheir  repug- 
nance to  the  guana,  the  favorite  delicacy  of  llie 
Intlians,  hut  wliich  the  former  had  regarded  with 
.lisgust,  as  a  s|)ecies  of  serpent.  The  Adelantado, 
willing  to  accustom  himself  to  the  usages  of  the 
country,  was  the  first  to  taste  this  animal,  being 
kindly  pressed  tliereto  by  Anacaona.  Jlis  iol- 
lowers  imitated  his  example,  they  found  it  to  be 
highly  palatable  and  delicate  ;  and  from  that  time 
forward,  tiie  guana  was  held  in  repute  among 
Spanish  epicures.* 

The  baiu|uet  being  over,  Don  IJartholomew 
with  six  of  his  jiriiicipal  cavaliers  were  lodged  in 
the  dwelling  of  lielu-chio  ;  the  rest  were  distrib- 
uted in  the  houses  ot  the  inferior  caciques,  where 
they  slept  in  hammocks  of  matted  cotton,  the 
usual  beds  ol  the  natives. 

For  two  days  they  remained  with  the  hospitable 
Behechio,  entertained  with  various  Indian  games 
and  festivities,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  re[)resentaiion  of  a  battle.  Two  squad- 
rons of  naked  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, sallied  suddenly  into  the  public  stjuare  and 
began  to  skirmish  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Moorish  jjlay  of  canes,  or  tilting  reeds.  By  de- 
grees they  became  excited,  and  lought  with  such 
earnestness,  that  four  were  slain,  and  many 
wounded,  which  seemed  to  increase  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  The  contest  would 
have  continued  longer,  and  might  have  been  still 
more  bloody,  had  not  the  Adeiantado  and  the 
other  cavaliers  interfered  and  begged  that  the 
game  might  cease. + 

When  the  festivities  were  over,  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse had  promoted  mutual  confidence,  the 
Adelantado  addressed  the  cacique  and  Anacaona 
on  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  He  informed  him 
that  his  brother,  the  admiral,  had  been  sent  to 
this  island  by  tiie  sovereigns  of  Castile,  who  were 
great  anrl  mighty  ])olentates,  with  many  kingdoms 
under  their  sw.iy.  That  the  admiral  had  returned 
to  apprise  his  sovereigns  how  many  tributary  ca- 
ciques then-  were  in  the  island,  leaving  him  in 
commantl,  and  that  he  had  come  to  receive  lie- 
hechio  under  the  protection  nf  these  mighty  sov- 
ereigns, and  to  arrange  a  tribute  to  be  i)aid  by 
him,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  most  conven- 
ient and  satisfactory  to  himself.J: 

The  caci(|ue  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this 
demand,  knowing  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 


*  "  These  serpentes  are  lykeunto  crocodiles,  saving 
in  byjjness  ;  they  call  them  guanas.  Unto  that  day 
none  of  owre  men  durste  adventure  to  t.aste  of  them, 
by  reason  of  theyre  horrible  deformitie  and  loih- 
somnes.  Yet  the  Adelantado  being  entysed  by  the 
plcasantncs  of  the  king's  sister,  Anacaona,  determin- 
ed to  taste  the  serpentes.  But  when  he  felte  the  flesh 
ihereof  to  be  so  delycate  to  his  tongue,  lie  fei  to 
aniayne  without  al  fcarc.  The  which  thyng  his  com- 
panions perceiving,  were  not  behynde  hym  in  greedy- 
riesse  :  insomuche  that  they  had  now  none  other  talkc 
than  of  the  sweetnesse  of  these  serpentes,  which  they 
affirm  to  be  of  more  pleasant  taste,  than  eyther  our 
phesantes  or  partriches."  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i. 
book  V.     Eden's  Eng.  Trans. 

t  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  !.  cap.  113. 

7  Ibid.,  cap.  114. 


other  parts  of  the  island  by  the  avidity  ot  the 
Spaniards  for  gold.  He  replied  that  he  had  been 
apprised  that  gold  was  the  great  object  for  which 
the  white  men  had  come  to  their  island,  and  that 
a  tribute  was  paid  in  it  by  some  of  his  fellow-ca- 
ciques ;  but  that  in  no  part  of  his  territories  was 
gold  to  be  found  ;  and  his  subjects  hardly  knew 
what  it  was.  To  this  the  Adelantado  replied  with 
great  adroitness,  that  nothing  was  farther  trom 
the  intention  or  wish  of  his  sovereigns  than  to  re- 
quire a  tribute  in  things  not  produced  in  his  do- 
minions, but  that  it  might  be  paid  in  cotton, 
hemp,  and  cassava  bread,  with  which  the  sur- 
rounding country  appeared  to  abound.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  cacique  brightened  at  this  intima- 
tion ;  he  promised  cheerful  compliance,  and  in- 
stantly sent  orders  to  all  his  subordinate  caciques 
to  sow  abundance  of  cotton  for  the  first  payment 
of  the  stipulated  tribute.  Having  made  all  the 
requisite  arrangements,  the  Adeiantado  took  a 
most  friendly,  leave  of  Behechio  and  his  sister, 
and  set  out  for  Isabella. 

Thus  by  amicable  and  sagacious  manage- 
ment, one  of  the  most  extensive  provinces  of  the 
island  was  brought  into  cheerful  subjection,  and 
had  not  the  wise  policy  of  the  Adelantado  been 
defeated  by  the  \cesses  of  worthless  and  turbu- 
lent men,  a  large  revenue  might  have  been  col- 
lected, without  any  recourse  to  violence  or  oppres- 
sion. In  all  instances  these  simple  jieople  aiijiear 
to  have  been  extremely  tractable,  and  meekly  and 
even  cheerfully  to  have  resigned  their  rights  to 
the  white  men,  when  treated  witli  gentleness  and 
humanity. 


CHAPTER  H. 

EST.'VBLISHMENT  OF  A  CHAIN  OK  MILITARY  POSTS 
— INSURkliCTION  OK  GUARIONEX,  THE  CACIQUE 
OK  THE  VEGA. 

[1496.] 

On  arriving  at  Isabell.i,  Don  Bartholomew 
found  it,  as  usual,  a  scene  of  misery  and  repining. 
Many  had  died  during  his  aiisence  ;  most  were  ill. 
Those  who  were  healthy  comjihiined  of  the  scar- 
city of  fooil,  and  those  who  were  ill,  of  the  want 
of  medicines.  The  provisions  distributed  among 
them,  from  the  supply  brought  out  a  few  months 
before  by  Pedro  Alonzo  Nif^o,  had  been  con- 
sumed. Partly  from  sickness,  and  jiarily  from  a 
repugnance  to  labor,  they  had  neglected  to  culti- 
vate the  surrounding  country,  and  the  Indians,  on 
whom  they  chiefly  dependetl,  outrageil  by  their 
O|)|)ressions,  had  abandoned  the  vicinity,  and  lied 
to  the  mountains;  chor  sing  lather  to  subsist  on 
roots  and  herbs,  in  their  rugged  retreats,  than  re- 
main in  the  luxuriant  plains,  subject  to  the  wrongs 
and  cruelties  of  the  white  men.  The  history  of 
this  island  presents  contir.ual  pictures  of  the  mis- 
eries, the  actual  want  and  jioverty  produced  by 
the  grasping  avidity  of  gold.  It  had  rendered  the 
S])aiiiards  heedless  of  all  the  less  obvious,  but 
more  certain  and  salubrious  sources  of  wealth. 
All  labor  seemed  lost  that  was  to  produce  profit 
by  a  circuitous  process.  Instead  of  cultivating 
the  luxuriant  soil  around  them,  and  deriving  real 
treasures  from  its  surface,  they  wasted  their  time 
in  seeking  for  mines  and  golden  streams,  and 
were  starving  in  the  midst  of  fertility. 

No  sooner  were  the  provisions  exhausted  which 
had  been  brought  out  by  Nii^o  than  the  colonists 
began  to  break  forth  in  their  accustomed  mur- 
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murs.  They  represented  themselves  as  neglecied 
by  Coliiinl)us,  wlio,  amid  the  blandishments  and 
delights  of  a  court,  thought  little  of  their  suffer- 
ings. They  consiclered  themselves  equally  for- 
gotten by  government ;  while,  having  no  vessel 
in  the  harbor,  they  were  destitute  of  all  means  of 
sending  home  intelligence  of  their  disastrous  situ- 
ation, and  imploring  relief. 

To  remove  this  last  cause  of  discontent,  and 
furnish  some  object  for  their  hopes  and  thoughts 
to  rally  round,  the  Adelantado  ordered  that  two 
caravels  should  be  built  at  Isabella,  for  the  use  of 
the  island.  To  relieve  the  settlement,  also,  from 
all  useless  and  repining  individuals,  during  this 
time  of  scarcity,  he  distributed  such  as  were  too 
ill  to  labor,  or  to  bear  arms,  into  the  interipr, 
where  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  better  cli- 
mate, and  more  abundant  supply  of  Indian  pro- 
visions. He  at  the  same  time  completed  and  gar- 
risoned the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by 
his  brother  in  the  prece<iing  year,  consisting  of 
five  fortilied  houses,  each  surrounded  by  its  de- 
pendent hamlet.  The  first  of  these  was  about 
nine  leagues  from  Isabella,  and  was  called  la  I'^s- 
peranza.  Six  leagues  beyond  was  Santa  Catalina. 
Four  leagues  and  a  half  further  was  Magdalena, 
where  the  first  town  of  Santiago  was  afterward 
founded  ;  and  five  leagues  farther  Fort  Concep- 
tion— which  was  fortified  with  great  care,  being 
in  the  vast  and  populous  \'ega,  and  within  half  a 
league  from  the  residence  of  its  cacique,  Guari- 
onex.*  Having  thus  relieved  Isabella  of  all  its 
useless  population,  and  left  none  but  such  as  were 
too  ill  to  be  removed,  or  were  rec|uired  for  the 
service  and  protection  of  the  place,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  caravels,  the  Adelantado  returned, 
with  a  large  body  of  the  most  effective  men,  to 
the  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

The  military  posts,  thus  established,  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  overawing  the  natives  ;  but  fresh 
hostilities  were  soon  m.mifested,  excited  by  a  dif- 
ferent cause  from  the  preceding.  Among  the  mis- 
sionaries who  JKid  accompanied  Fri.ir  Hoyle  to 
t!ie  island,  wre  two  of  far  greater  i'eal  than  their 
superior.  When  he  returned  to  Spain,  they  re- 
mained, earnestly  bent  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
their  niission.  One  was  called  Roman  Pane,  a 
poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of 
St.  (jeronimo  ;  the  other  was  Juan  l?orgof^on,  a 
Francisc.m.  Tiuy  resided  for  some  time  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Vega,  strenuously  endeavoring 
to  make  converts,  and  had  succeeded  with  one 
family,  of  sixteen  persons,  the  chief  of  which,  on 
being  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Juan  Mateo. 
The  conversion  of  the  cacique  Ciuarionex,  how- 
ever, was  their  main  object.  The  extent  of  his 
possessions  made  his  conversion  of  great  impor- 
tance to  tiie  interests  of  the  colony,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  zealous  fathers  a  means  of  bring- 
ing his  numerous  subjects  under  the  dominion  of 
the  church.  For  some  time  hf  lent  a  willing  ear  ; 
he  learnt  the  I'ater  Noster,  tne  Ave  Maria,  and 
the  Creed,  and  made  his  whole  family  repe.it 
them  daily.  The  other  caciques  of  the  \'ega  and 
of  the  provinces  of  Cibao,  however,  scoffed  at  him 
for  meanly  conforming  to  the  la»vs  and  customs 
of  strangers,  usurpers  of  his  domains,  and  op- 
pressors of  his  nation.  The  friars  com|)lained 
that,  in  conseciuence  of  these  evil  communica- 
tions, their  convert  suddenly  relapsed  into  infidel- 
ity ;  but  another  and  more  grievous  cause  is  as- 


*  P.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.  Of  the  residence  of 
Guarioncx,  which  must  have  been  a  consl(leral)lo  town, 
not  the  least  vestige  can  be  discovered  at  prescui. 


signed  for  his  recantation.  His  favorite  wife  was 
seduced  or  treated  with  outrage  by  a  Spaniard  o* 
authority  ;  and  the  cacique  renounced  .ill  faith  in 
a  religion,  which,  as  he  supposed,  admitted  of 
such  atrocities.  Losing,  all  hope  of  effecting  his 
conversion,  the  missionaries  removed  to  tlie  terri- 
tories of  another  caciciue,  taking  with  them  Juan 
Mateo,  their  Indian  convert.  Ik'fore  tiicir  dei)art 
ure,  they  erected  a  small  chapel,  and  furnishei' 
it  with  an  altar,  crucifix,  and  images,  for  the  use 
of  the  family  of  Mateo. 

Scarcely  had  they  departed,  wJien  several  In- 
dians entered  the  chapel,  broke  the  images  in 
pieces,  trampled  them  under  foot,  ami  buried 
them  in  a  neighboring  field.  Tiiis,  it  was  said, 
was  done  by  order  of  Ciuarionex,  in  contempt  of 
the  religion  from  which  he  had  apostatized.  A 
complaint  of  this  enormity  was  carried  to  the 
Adelantado,  who  ordered  a  suit  to  i)e  immedi- 
ately instituted,  and  those  who  were  found  culpa- 
ble, to  be  punished  according  to  law.  It  was  a 
period  of  great  rigor  in  ecclesiastical  law,  es- 
l)ecially  among  the  Spaniards.  In  Sjiain  all  here- 
sies in  religion,  all  recantations  from  the  faith,  and 
all  acts  of  sacrilege,  either  by  Moor  or  Jew,  were 
punished  with  fire  and  fagot.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  poor  ignorant  Indians,  convicted  of  this  out- 
rage on  the  church.  It  is  cjuestionable  whether 
(iu.irionex  had  any  hand  in  this  oifence,  and  it  is 
proi)ab!e  that  the  whole  affair  was  exaggerated. 
A  proof  of  the  credit  due  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward,  may  be  judged  by  one  of  the  facts  re- 
corded by  Roman  Pane,  "  the  poor  hermit."  Tiie 
fiehl  in  which  the  holy  images  were  buried  was 
planted,  he  says,  with  certain  roots  shaped  like  a 
turni]),  or  radish,  several  of  which  coming  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  images,  were  foimd  to  have 
grown  most  miraculously  in  the  form  of  a  cross. ^ 

The  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on  tiiese  Irs 
dians,  instead  of  daunting  tiieir  countrymen,  filled 
them  with  horror  and  indignation.  Unaccustom- 
ed to  such  stern  rule  and  vindictive  justice,  and 
having  no  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  sentiments 
with  respect  to  religion  of  any  kinil,  they  could 
not  comprehend  the  nature  nor  extent  of  the  crime 
committed.  Even  Guarionex,  a  man  naturally 
moderate  and  pacific,  was  highly  incensed  with 
the  assum|nion  of  ])ower  within  his  territories, 
and  the  inhuman  death  infiictetl  on  his  subjects. 
The  other  cacitiues  perceived  his  irritation,  and 
endeavored  to  induce  him  to  imite  in  a  sudden  in- 
surrection, that  by  one  vigorous  and  gener.il  ef- 
fort, they  might  break  the  yoke  of  their  oppress- 
ors. Guarionex  wavered  for  some  time.  He 
knew  the  martial  skill  and  prowess  ot  the  Sjian- 
iards  ;  he  stood  in  awe  of  their  cavalry,  and  he 
had  before  him  the  disastrous  Lite  of  Caonabo  ; 
but  he  was  rendered  bold  by  despair,  and  he  be- 
held in  the  domination  of  these  strangers  the  as- 
sured ruin  of  his  race.  The  early  writers  speak 
of  a  tradition  current  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  respecting  this  Guarionex.  He  was  ot 
;m  ancient  line  of  hereditary  caci(iues.  His  father, 
in  times  long  preceiling  the  discovery,  iiaving 
fasted  for  five  days,  acc<irding  to  their  supersti- 
tious observances,  applied  lO  his  zemi,  or  house- 
hold deity,  for  information  of  things  to  come.  He 
received  for  answer  that  witiiin  a  few  years  there 
should  come  to  the  island  a  nation  covered  with 
clothing,  which  should  destroy  all  their  customs 
and  ceremonies,  and  slay  their  children  or  reduce 
them  to  painful  servitude.!  The  tradition  was  prob- 
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*  Escritura  de  Fr.  Roman,  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
t  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
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ably  invented  by  the  nulios,  or  priests,  after  the 
Spaniards  had  l)egun  to  exercise  their  severities. 
\Viictlier  liicir  jirecliclion  IkuI  an  effect  in  dispos- 
injf  tile  mind  of  (iuarionex  to  iiostilities  is  uncer- 
tain. .Some  liave  asserted  that  he  was  conipelleel 
to  tal\e  up  arms  l)y  his  subjects,  who  tiireatened, 
in  cas-i  oi  liis  refusal,  to  clioose  some  other  chief- 
tain ;  otiiers  iiave  alleged  the  outrage  committed 
'.ipon  I'.is  favorite  wife,  ;\s  the  principal  cause  of 
Ills  irrilalion.*  It  wr.s  probably  tliese  things 
:ombined,  whicli  at  length  iniiuced  liim  to  enter 
inio  the  conspiracy.  .'V  secret  consultation  was 
hel  1  among  the  cacicpies,  wherein  it  was  concert- 
ed, tiial  on  the  clay  of  ])ayment  of  their  tjuarterly 
tribute,  when  a  great  number  could  assemble 
without  causing  suspicion,  iliey  should  suddenly 
rise  upon  ilie  S|)aniards  and  massacre  ihem.t 

l!y  some  means  the  g.irrison  at  I'"ort  Conception 
received  intimation  of  this  conspiracy.  Heing  but 
a  h.mdful  of  men,  and  surrounded  by  iiostile 
tribes,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Adelantado,  at 
San  Domingo,  im])loring  immediate  aid.  As  this 
letter  might  be  taken  from  their  Indian  messen- 
ger, tin;  natives  having  discovered  that  these  let- 
ters had  a  wonderful  ])ower  of  communicating  in- 
telligence, anil  fancying  they  could  talk,  it  was 
inclos'-d  in  a  recti,  to  be  used  as  a  staff.  The 
messenger  was,  in  fact,  interce|)ted  ;  but,  affect- 
ing to  be  dumb  and  lame,  and  intimating  by  signs 
that  he  was  returning  home,  was  permitted  to 
limp  forward  on  his  journey.  When  out  of  sight 
he  resumed  his  speed,  and  bore  the  letter  safely 
and  expeditiously  to  San  Domingo. | 

The  .Adelantado,  with  his  characteristic  promjit- 
ness  and  activity,  set  out  immediately  with  a  body 
of  troops  for  the  fortress  ;  and  though  his  men 
were  much  enfeebled  by  scanty  fare,  hard  ser- 
vice, and  long  marches,  hurried  them  rajjidly  tor- 
ward.  Never  dici  aid  arrive  more  opportunely. 
The  Indians  were  assembled  on  the  pl.iin,  to  the 
amoujit  of  many  thousands,  armed  after  their 
manner,  and  waiting  for  the  appointed  time  to 
stri.x.  the  blow.  .AftiT  consulting  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  and  his  otiicers,  the  Ade- 
lantado concerted  a  mode  ot  proceeding.  Ascer- 
taining the  places  in  which  the  various  cacic|ues 
had  distributed  their  forces,  he  appointed  an  offi- 
cer with  a  body  of  men  to  each  cacique,  with  or- 
ders, .It  an  ai)pointei'  hour  of  the  night,  to  rush 
into  the  villages,  surprise  them  asleej)  and  unarm- 
ed, binil  the  cacii;cies,  and  bring  them  off  |)rison- 
ers.  .As  C.uarionex  w.is  the  most  important  ])er- 
sonage,  and  his  cajiture  would  |)robal)ly  be  at- 
tende  1  with  most  ditficulty  and  danger,  the  Ade- 
lantado took  the  charge  of  it  upon  himself,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  men. 

This  stnitagem,  foum.ed  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  their  chieftains, 
and  calculated  to  spare  a  great  effusion  of  blood, 
was  completely  successful.  The  villages  having 
no  walls  nor  other  defences,  were  (juietly  enteretl 
at  midnight,  and  the  .Spaniards,  rushing  suddenly 
into  the  houses  where  the  cacitpies  were  ((uarter- 
e.l.  seized  and  bound  them,  to  the  number  ot  four- 
teen, and  hurried  them  off  to  the  fortress,  before 
any  effort  could  be  made  for  their  defence  or  res- 
cue. The  Indians,  struck  with  terror,  made  no 
resist.mce,  nor  any  show  of  hostility  ;  surrounding 
the  fortress  in  great  multitudes,  but  without  weap- 
ons, they  filled  the  air  with  doleful  howlings  and 

*  Las  Casus,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  I2I. 
f  Herrera,  decad.  1.  lib.  iii.  cap.  65.     Peter  Martyr, 
decad.  vi.  iilj.  v. 
I  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind,,  decad.  i,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 


lamentations,  imnloring  the  release  of  their  chief- 
tains. The  Adelantado  completed  his  enterprise 
with  the  spirit,  sagacity,  and  moderation  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  conducted  it.  He  obtained 
information  of  the  causes  of  this  conspiracy,  and 
the  individuals  most  culjjable.  Two  caciques,  the 
principal  movers  of  the  insurrection,  and  who  had 
most  wrought  upon  the  easy  nature  of  duarionex, 
were  put  to  death.  As  to  that  unfortunate  ca- 
cique, the  Adelantado,  considering  the  deep 
wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  he  had  been  provoked  to  revenge,  magnan- 
imously pardoned  him  ;  nay,  according  to  l^as 
Casas,  he  proceeded  with  stern  justice  against  the 
Spaniard  whose  outrage  on  his  wife  had  sunk  so 
deejjly  in  his  heart.  He  exteniled  his  lenity  also 
to  the  remaining  chieftains  of  the  consjjiracy  ; 
promising  great  favors  and  rewards,  if  they  should 
continue  firm  in  their  loyalty  ;  but  terrible  pun- 
ishments should  they  again  be  found  in  rebcdlion. 
The  heart  of  (iuarionex  was  subdued  by  this  un- 
expecteil  clemency.  He  made  a  speech  to  his 
l)eo|)le  setting  forth  the  irresistible  might  and 
valor  of  the  Spaniards  ;  their  great  lenity  to 
offenders,  anil  their  generosity  to  such  as  were 
faithful  ;  and  he  earnestly  exhorted  them  hence- 
forth to  cultivate  their  friendship.  'I'he  Indi.ins 
listened  to  him  with  attention  ;  his  praises  of 
the  white  men  were  continued  by  their  treat- 
ment ot  iiimself  ;  when  he  had  concluded,  they 
took  him  up  on  their  shoulders,  bore  him  to  his 
habitation  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy,  and  for 
some  time  the  tranquillity  ot  the  Vega  was  re- 
stored.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ADELANTADO    Rl-.PAIKS     TO     XARAGUA    TO 
HECKIVK  TKIHUTE. 

I '497-] 

With  all  his  energy  and  discretion,  the  Ade- 
lantado found  it  dilficult  to  manage  the  proud  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  colonists.  They  could  ill 
brook  the  sway  of  a  foreigner,  who,  when  they 
were  restive,  curbei'  them  with  an  iron  hand. 
Don  Bartholomew  had  not  the  same  legitimate 
authority  in  their  eyes  as  his  brother.  The  ad- 
miral was  the  discoverer  of  the  country,  and  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  sovereigns  ;  yet 
even  him  they  with  ditficulty  brought  themselves 
to  obey.  The  Adelantado,  on  the  contr.iry,  was 
regarifed  by  many  as  a  mere  intruiler,  assuming 
high  command  without  authority  from  the  crown, 
anil  shouldering  himself  into  power  on  the  merits 
and  services  of  his  brother.  They  sjjoke  with  1111- 
l)atience  and  indignation,  also,  ot  the  long  absence 
of  the  admiral,  and  his  fancied  inattention  to  their 
wants  ;  little  aware  of  the  incessant  .anxieties  he 
was  suffering  on  their  account,  during  his  deten- 
tion in  .Spain.  The  sagacious  measure  of  the 
Adelantado  in  building  the  caravels,  for  some 
time  diverted  their  attention.  They  watched  their 
progress  w'th  solicitude,  looking  upon  them  as  a 
means  either  of  obtaining  relief  or  of  abandoning 
the  island.  Aware  that  repining  and  discontented 
men  should  never  be  left  in  idleness,  Don  Barthol- 
omew kei)t  them  continually  in  movement  ;  .and 
indeed  a  state  of  constant  activity  was  congenial 
to  his  own  vigorous  spirit.     About  this  time  mes- 


*  Peter  Martyr,  decad    I.  lib. 
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sengers  arrived  from  Beheciuo,  cacique  of  Xara- 
gua,  informing  liini  that  lie  liacl  large  cjuantities 
ot  cotton,  and  other  articles,  in  which  his  lrit)uie 
was  to  be  paid,  ready  tor  delivery.  The  Adclan- 
tado  immediately  set  forth  with  a  numerous  train, 
to  re\  isil  this  fruitful  and  happy  region.  He  was 
again  received  with  songs  and  dances,  and  all  the 
national  demonstrations  of  resjiect  and  amity  hy 
Hehechio  and  his  sister  Anacaona.  Tlie  latter  ap- 
peared to  he  highly  popular  among  the  natives, 
and  to  have  almost  as  much  sway  in  Xaragua  as 
her  brother.  Her  natural  ease,  and  the  graceful 
dignity  of  her  manners,  more  and  more  won  the 
admiration  ot  the  .Spaniards. 

The  Adelantado  found  thirty-two  inferior  ca- 
ciques assembled  in  the  house  of  Hehechio,  await- 
ing his  arrival  with  their  respective  tribul  -. 
The  cotton  they  had  brought  was  enougii  to  till 
one  ot  their  houses.  Having  delivered  this,  they 
gratuitously  offered  the  Adelantado  as  much  cas- 
sava t)read  as  he  desired.  The  offer  was  most 
acceptable  in  the  present  necessitous  state  of  the 
colony  ;  and  Don  liartholomew  sent  to  Isabella 
for  one  of  tlie  caravels,  which  was  nearly  tinished, 
to  be  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  to  Xaragua, 
to  be  freighted  with  breacl  anil  cotton. 

In  the  mean  time  the  natives  brought  fromall 
quarters  large  supplies  of  provisions,  and  enter- 
tained their  guests  with  continu;d  festivity  and 
ban(|ucting.  The  early  Spanish  writers,  whose  im- 
aginations, healed  by  tne  accounts  of  the  voy- 
agers, could  not  form  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of 
savage  life,  especially  in  these  newly  discoxered 
countries,  which  were  supposed  to  border  upon 
Asia,  often  sjieak  in  terms  ot  Oriental  magnili- 
cence  of  the  entertainments  of  the  n.-itives,  the 
palaces  of  tlie  caci(iues,  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  their  courts,  as  it  they  were  describing  the 
abodes  of  Asi.itic  ])otentates.  The  accounts  given 
of  Xaragua,  however,  have  a  different  character  ; 
and  give  a  picture  of  savage  lite,  in  its  perteelion 
of  idle  and  ignorant  enjoyment.  The  troLii)ics 
which  distracted  the  other  parts  of  devoted  Hayti 
had  not  reached  the  inh,ti)ilants  ot  this  pleasant 
region.  Liuiig  among  beautiful  and  fruitful 
groves,  on  the  borders  of  a  sea,  apparently  forever 
trantiuil  and  unvexed  by  storms  ;  having  few 
wants,  and  those  readily  su|)plied,  they  appeared 
emancipated  from  the  common  lot  of  labor,  and 
to  jiass  their  lives  in  one  uninterrupted  holiday. 
When  the  Spaniards  regarded  the  fertility  and 
sweetness  of  this  country,  the  gentleness  of  its 
people,  and  the  I-eauty  of  its  women,  they  pro- 
nounced it  a  perfect  paradise. 

At  length  the  caravel  arrived  which  was  to  be 
freighteci  with  tlie  articles  ot  tribute.  It  anchored 
ibout  six  miles  from  the  residence  of  Ik-hechio, 
and  Anacaona  proposed  to  her  brother  that  tiiey 
should  go  together  to  behold  what  she  called  the 
great  canoe  of  the  white  men.  On  their  way  to 
the  coast,  the  Adelantado  was  lodged  one  night 
in  a  village,  in  a  house  where  Anacaona  treasured 
up  those  articles  which  she  esteemed  most  rare 
and  precious.  They  consisted  ot  various  manu- 
iactitres  of  cotton,  ingeniously  wrought  ;  ot  ves- 
sels of  clay,  moulded  into  different  forms  ;  of 
chairs,  tables,  and  like  articles  of  furniture, 
formed  of  ebony  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and 
carved  with  various  devices— all  evincing  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  a  people  who  had  no  iron 
tools  to  work  with.  Such  were  the  simple  treas- 
ures of  this  Indian  princess,  ot  which  she  made 
numerous  presents  to  her  guest. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wonder  ind  delight 


of  this  intelligent  woman  when  she  first  beheld 
the  ship.  Her  brother,  who  treated  her  with  a 
traternal  fondness  and  respectful  attention,  worthy 
of  civilized  lite,  had  prepared  two  canoes,  gayly 
|>ainted  and  decorated,  one  to  convey  her  and  hei 
attendants,  and  the  other  for  himself  and  hii 
chieftains.  Anacaona,  however,  preterred  to  em- 
bark with  her  attendants  in  the  ship's  boat  with 
the  Adelantado.  As  they  approached  the  caravel, 
a  salute  was  tired.  At  liie  report  ot  the  cannon, 
and  the  sight  ot  the  smoke,  Anacaona,  overcome 
with  dismay,  tell  into  the  arms  ot  the  Adelantado, 
and  her  attendants  would  have  leaped  overboard, 
but  the  laughter  and  the  cheerful  words  ot  Don 
Bartholomew  speedily  reassured  them.  As  they 
drew  nearer  to  the  vessel,  several  instruments  ot 
martial  music  struck  up,  with  which  they  were 
greatly  delighted.  Their  admiration  increased  on 
entering  on  board.  Accustomed  only  to  their  sim- 
ple and  slight  canoes,  everything  here  appeared 
wonderfully  vast  and  complicated.  lUit  when  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  the  sails  were  spread,  and, 
aided  by  a  gentle  breeze,  they  beheld  this  vast 
mass,  moving  apparently  by  its  own  volition, 
veering  from  side  to  side,  and  i)laying  like  a  huge 
monster  in  the  deep,  the  brother  and  sister  re- 
mained gazing  at  each  other  in  mute  astonish- 
ment.* Notiiing  seems  to  have  tilled  the  mind  of 
the  most  stoical  savage  with  more  wonder  than 
that  sublime  and  beautiful  triumph  ot  genius,  a 
shi])  under  sail. 

Having  freighted  and  dispatched  the  caravel, 
the  Adelantado  made  many  presents  to  Hehechio, 
his  sister,  and  their  attendants,  and  took  leave  of 
them,  to  return  by  laiul  with  his  troops  to  Isa- 
bella. Anacaona  showed  great  affliction  at  their 
parting,  entreating  him  to  remain  some  time 
longer  with  them,  and  ajjpearing  fearful  that  they 
had  tailed  in  tlieir  humble  attempt  to  please  him. 
She  even  offered  to  follow  him  to  the  settlement, 
nor  would  she  be  consoled  until  he  had  promised 
to  return  again  to  Xaragua. f- 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  ability  shown  by  the 
/Vdelantado  in  the  course  of  his  transient  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  Wonderfully  alert  anil  ac- 
tive, he  made  repeated  marches  ot  great  extent, 
from  one  remote  province  to  another,  and  was 
always  at  the  post  ot  danger  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. I5y  skilful  management,  with  a  handful  ot 
men  he  defeated  a  formidable  insurrection  with- 
out any  effusion  of  blood.  He  conciliated  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  among  the  natives  by 
great  moderation,  wliile  he  deterred  all  wanton 
hostilities  by  the  infliction  of  signal  punishments. 
He  had  made  firm  friends  of  the  most  important 
chieftains,  brought  their  dominions  under  cheer- 
ful tribute,  opened  new  sources  of  sup])lies  for  the 
colony,  and  procured  relief  from  its  immediate 
wants.  Had  his  judicious  measures  been  second- 
ed by  those  under  his  command,  the  whole  coun- 
try would  have  been  a  scene  of  trancpiil  pros- 
jienty,  and  would  have  produced  great  revenues 
to  the  crown,  without  cruelty  to  the  natives  ;  but, 
like  his  brother  the  admiral,  his  good  intentions 
and  judicious  arrangements  were  constantly 
thwarted  by  the  vile  passions  and  perverse  con- 
duct ot  others.  While  he  was  absent  from  Isa- 
bella, new  mischiefs  had  been  fomented  there, 
which  were  soon  to  throw  the  whole  island  into 
confusion. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

•    CONSPIRACY  OV  ROLDAN. 

['497.] 

The  prime  mover  of  the  present  mischief  was 
one  Francibco  Roliian,  a  man  under  llie  deepest 
ol)lijjations  lu  the  admiral.  Raised  by  Inm  from 
poverty  and  oij.scurity,  lie  liad  l)een  einpioyed  at 
first  in  menial  capacities  ;  liu',  siiowinj^  strong 
natural  talents  and  great  assiduity,  lie  liad  been 
maile  ordinary  alcalde,  e(|uivalent  to  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  accpiitted 
nimself  in  this  situation,  and  the  persuasion  ot  his 
great  fidelity  and  gralilude,  induced  Columbus,  on 
departing  for  Spain,  toa|>point  him  alcalde  mayor, 
or  chief  judge  of  the  island.  It  is  true  he  was  an 
uneducated  man,  hut,  as  there  were  as  yet  no  in- 
tricacies of  law  in  the  colony,  the  ottice  required 
little  else  than  shrewd  good  sense  and  upright 
princi|)les  for  its  discharge.* 

Roluan  was  one  of  those  base  spirits  which  grow 
venomous  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  His 
benefactor  had  returnetl  to  Spain  a|)i)arently  un- 
der a  cloud  of  disgrace  ;  a  long  interval  had 
elapsed  without  tidings  from  him  ;  he  considered 
him  a  fallen  man,  and  began  to  devise  how  he 
might  prolit  by  his  downfall.  He  was  intrusted 
with  an  ollicc  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Adelan- 
tado  ;  the  brothers  of  Columbus  were  highly  un- 
popular ;  he  imagined  it  possible  to  ruin  them, 
both  with  the  colonists  and  with  the  government 
at  home,  and  by  dexterous  cunning  and  bustling 
activity,  to  work  his  way  into  the  command  of  the 
colony.  The  vigorous  and  somewhat  austere 
character  of  the  Adelantado  for  some  time  kept  him 
in  awe  ;  but  when  he  was  absent  from  the  settle- 
ment, Roldan  was  able  to  carry  on  his  machina- 
tions with  confidence.  Don  Diego,  who  then 
commanded  at  Isabella,  was  an  ujjright  and 
worthy  man,  but  deficient  in  energy.  Roldan  felt 
himself  his  superior  in  talent  anti  spirit,  and  his 
self-conceit  was  wounded  at  being  interior  to  him 
in  authority.  He  soon  made  a  party  among  the 
daring  and  dissolute  of  the  community,  and  se- 
cretly loosened  the  ties  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment' by  listening  to  and  encouraging  the  discon- 
tents of  the  common  people,  and  directing  them 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Columbus 
and  his  brothers.  He  had  heretofore  been  em- 
ployed as  superintendent  of  various  public  works  ; 
this  brought  him  into  familiar  communication 
with  worKmen,  sailors,  and  others  of  the  lower 
order.  His  originally  vulgar  character  enabled 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  their  intellects  and  man- 
ners, while  his  present  station  gave  him  conse- 
quence in  their  eyes.  Finding  them  full  of  mur- 
murs about  hard  treatment,  severe  toil,  and  the 
long  absence  of  the  admiral,  he  affected  to  be 
moved  by  their  distresses.  He  threw  out  sugges- 
tions that  the  admiral  might  never  return,  being 
disgraced  and  ruined  in  conseciuence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  Aguado.  He  sympathized  with  the 
hard  treatment  they  experienced  from  the  Adelan- 
tado and  his  brother  Don  Diego,  who,  being  for- 
eigners, could  take  no  interest  in  their  welfare, 
nor  feel  a  ])roper  respect  for  the  pride  of  a  Span- 
iard ;  hut  who  used  them  merely  as  slaves,  to 
build  houses  and  fortresses  for  them,  or  to  swell 
their  state  and  secure  their  power,  as  they 
marched  about  the  island  enriching  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  caciques.  By  these  sugges- 
tions he  exasperated    their  feelings  to    such    a 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 


height,  that  they  had  at  one  time  formert  a  con- 
spiracy to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Adelantailo, 
as  the  only  means  of  delivering  themselves  from 
an  oilious  tyr.int.  The  time  and  place  lor  llie  per- 
petration  of  the  act  were  coiuerled.  The  Adelan- 
tado liad  condemne<l  to  de.ilh  a  Spaniard  of  the 
name  of  IJerahon.i,  a  friend  of  Roldan,  and  ol 
several  of  the  cons|)irators.  What  was  his  offence  \a 
not  jjositively  stated,  but  from  a  passage  in  Las 
Casas,*  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  tht 
very  Spaniard  who  had  violated  the  favorite  wife 
of  ("luarionex,  the  caci(|ue  of  the  \'ega.  The 
Adelantado  would  be  present  at  the  execution.  It 
was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Vihcn  the  populace 
had  a.ssembled,  a  tumult  should  be  made  as  if  by 
accident,  anti  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  Don 
Hiirtholomew  should  be  disp.itclied  with  a  pon- 
iard. Fortunately  for  the  Adcl.iniado,  he  par- 
doneil  the  criminal,  the  assemblage  did  not  take 
place,  and  the  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  dis- 
concerted. +• 

When  Don  bartholomew  was  absent  collecting 
the  tribute  in  Xaragua,  Roldan  tlunight  it  was  a 
favorable  time  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis.  He  had 
sounded  the  feelings  of  ti,  ■  colonists,  and  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  a  large  parly  disposed  for 
o|H.'n  sedition.  His  |)lan  was  to  create  a  popular 
tumult,  to  interpose  in  his  official  ch.iracter  of 
alcakle  mayor,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  op])res- 
sion  and  injustice  of  Don  Diego  and  his  brother, 
and,  while  he  usurped  the  reins  of  authority, 
to  appear  as  if  actuated  only  by  zeal  tor  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  island,  ,iiul  the  interests  of 
the  sovereigns. 

A  pretext  soon  presented  itself  for  the  proposed 
tumult.  When  the  caravel  returned  from  .Xara- 
gua laden  with  the  Indian  tributes,  and  the  cargo 
was  discharged,  Don  Diego  had  the  vessel  drawn 
up  on  the  land,  to  protect  it  from  accidents,  or 
from  any  sinister  designs  ot  the  disalfected  colo- 
nists. Roldan  imme<liately  pointed  this  circum- 
stance out  to  his  partisans.  He  secretly  invcighetl 
against  the  hardsliii)  of  having  this  vessel  drawn 
on  shore,  insteail  of  being  left  alloat  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  colony,  or  sent  to  Sjiain  to  make  known 
their  distresses.  He  hinted  that  the  true  reason 
was  the  fear  of  the  Adelantado  and  his  brother, 
lest  accounts  should  be  carried  to  Spain  of  their 
misconduct,  and  he  atlirmed  that  they  wished  to 
remain  untlisturbed  masters  of  the  island,  and 
keej)  the  Spaniards  there  as  subjects,  or  rather  as 
slaves.  The  people  took  lire  at  these  sugges- 
tions. They  had  long  looked  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  caravels  as  their  only  chance  for 
relief  ;  they  now  insisted  that  the  vessel  should  be 
launched  and  sent  to  Sp.iin  for  supplies.  Don 
Diego  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
their  deinand,  the  vessel  not  being  rigged  and 
equi])ped  for  such  a  voyage  ;  but  the  more  he  at- 
tempted to  pacify  them,  the  more  unreasonable 
and  turbulent  they  became.  Roldan,  also,  be- 
came more  bold  and  explicit  in  his  instigations. 
He  advised  them  to  launch  and  take  possession  ol 
the  caravel,  as  the  only  mode  of  regaining  their 
independence.  They  might  then  tlirow  off  the 
tyranny  of  these  upstart  strangers,  enemies  in 
their  hearts  to  Spaniards,  and  might  lead  a  life  ot 
ease  and  pleasure  ;  sharing  etjually  all  that  they 
might  gain  by  barter  in  the  island,  employing  the 
Iiulians  as  slaves  to  work  lor  them,  and  enjoying 
unrestrained  indulgence  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
women,  t  " 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  Ii8. 

f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  73.  t  Ibid. 
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Don  Diego  received  infoimation  of  what  was 
fermenting  among  the  people,  yet  feared  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Rofdan  in  the  present 
mutinous  state  of  the  colony,  lie  suddenly  de- 
tached him,  therefore,  w  ith  torly  men,  to  the  Vega, 
under  pretext  of  overawing  certain  of  the  natives 
who  had  refused  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  h^d 
shown  a  disposition  to  revolt.  Roldan  made  use 
of  this  oppoiiunity  to  strengthen  his  faction.  He 
made  triemU  an  I  p.irtisans  among  the  discontent- 
ed caciipU's,  M;crelly  justitying  them  in  their  re- 
sistance to  the  imposition  of  tribute,  and  jiromis- 
ing  them  redress.  He  secured  the  devotion  of  his 
own  soldiers  by  great  acts  of  indulgence,  disarm- 
ing and  dismissing  such  as  refused  full  participa- 
tion in  his  plans,  and  n^turned  with  his  little  band 
to  Isabella,  where  he  felt  secure  of  a  strong  party 
antong  the  common  |)eople. 

The  .Adelantado  h;id  by  this  time  returned  from 
Xaragua  ;  hut  Koldan,  feeling  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  f.ictioii,  and  arrogating  to  himsell  great 
authority  troni  his  otiicial  station,  now  ojienly  de- 
manded th.ii  the  caravel  should  be  launched,  or 
permission  given  to  himself  and  his  followers  to 
launch  il.  'I'iie  .Adelantado  peremptorily  refused, 
observing  that  neither  he  nor  his  companions 
were  mariners,  nor  was  the  caravel  furnished  and 
equipped  loi-  sea,  .ind  that  neither  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  nor  of  the  people  should  be  endangered 
by  their  al tempt  lo  iiavig ate  her. 

Roldan  jieri  ei\e(l  th.it  Ins  motives  were  suspect- 
ed, ami  Iclt  tii.U  the  Adelantado  was  too  formida- 
ble an  adversary  to  contend  with  in  any  ojien 
sedition  al  Isabella.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  carry  his  plans  into  o|)eration  in  some  more 
favorable  part  ol  the  islam!,  always  trusting  to 
excuse  any  open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
Don  Uartholomew,  by  representing  it  as  a  patri- 
otic oppo-iiiioii  lo  his  tyranny  over  Spani.irds.  He 
had  seventy  well-armed  and  determined  men 
under  his  command,  and  he  trusted,  on  erecting 
his  standard,  to  be  joined  by  all  the  disaffected 
througlioiit  the  island.  He  set  off  suddenly, 
theretore,  for  the  V'ei^a,  intending  to  surprise  the 
fortress  of  Conceplion,  and  by  getting  command 
of  thai  post  and  the  rich  country  adjacent,  to  set 
the  Adelant.ido  al  dcliance. 

He  sloppe.l  on  his  way  at  various  Indian  vil- 
lages in  which  the  Si);iniards  were  distributed, 
endeavoring  to  enlist  the  latter  in  his  iiarty,  by 
holding  out  promises  of  great  gain  and  Iree  liv- 
ing, lie  attempted  also  lo  seduce  the  natives 
from  their  allegiance,  by  promising  them  freedom 
from  all  tribute.  Tlio>c  cac:(|ues  with  whom  he 
had  maintained  a  previous  understanding,  receiv- 
ed him  with  open  arms  ;  particularly  one  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  Diego  Marque,  whose  village 
he  made  his  head(|uarlers,  being  about  two  leagues 
from  Fort  Conception.  He  was  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  ot  surprising  the  fortress.  Its  com- 
mander, Miguel  Hallesier,  was  an  old  and  stanch 
soldier,  both  resolute  and  wary.  He  drew  him- 
self into  his  slroiigliold  on  the  approach  of  Rol- 
dan, and  closed  his  gates.  Hi;,  garrison  was 
small,  but  the  lorliticaiion,  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  with  a  river  running  at  its  fool,  was  proof 
against  any  assault.  Roldan  had  still  some  hopes 
that  Hallesier  might  be  disaffected  to  government, 
and  might  be  gradually  brought  into  his  plans,  or 
that  the  garrison  would  be  disposed  to  desert, 
tempted  by  the  licentious  life  which  he  permitted 
among  his  followers.  In  the  neighborhood  was 
the  town  inhabited  by  ("lUarionex.  Here  were 
quartered  thirty  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Garcia  de  Barrantes.      Roldan  repaired 


thither  with  his  armed  force,  hoping  to  enlist  Har- 
ranles  and  his  party  ;  but  the  captain  shut  himself 
uj)  with  his  men  in  a  fortilied  house,  refusing.lo 
permit  them  to  hold  any  communication  with 
Roldan.  The  latter  threatened  Id  set  lire  to  the 
house  ;  but  after  a  little  consideration,  contented 
himself  with  seizing  their  store  of  provisions,  and 
then  marciied  toward  Fort  Conception,  which  vva.s 
not  quite  halt  a  league  distant.* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

% 

THK  ADELANTADO  REPAIRS  TO  THE  VEOA  IN 
RF.I.IKK  OK  FORT  CONCKI'TION— HIS  INTERVIEW 
\VirH    ROLDAN. 

[1497-1 

The  Adelantado  had  .eceived  intelligence  of 
the  tlagitous  proceedings  of  I-voldan,  yet  hesitated 
for  a  time  to  set  out  in  pui-.,iii  of  him.  He  had 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  jieople 
around  him,  and  knew  not  how  tar  the  conspiracy 
extended,  nor  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Diego  de 
Escobar,  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  La  Madelena, 
together  with  Adrian  de  Moxica  and  I'edro  de 
X'aldivieso,  all  principal  men,  were  in  league  with 
Roldan.  lie  feared  that  the  commander  ot  Fort 
Conce|)lion  might  likewise  be  in  the  plot,  and  the 
whole  island  in  arms  against  him.  He  was  reas- 
sured, however,  by  tidings  from  Miguel  Hallaster. 
That  loyal  veteran  wrote  to  him  pressing  letters 
for  succor,  re|)resenting  the  weakness  of  his  gar 
rison,  and  the  increasing  forces  of  the  rebels. 

Don  Hartholomew  hastened  to  his  assistance 
with  his  accustomed  ])rom|)tness,  and  threw  him- 
self with  a  reinforcement  into  the  fortress,  lieing 
ignorant  of  the  force  ot  the  rebels,  and  doubUul  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  own  followers,  he  determined  to 
adopt  mild  measures.  L^iderstanding  that  Rol- 
dan was  (piartered  at  a  village  but  half  a  league 
distant,  he  sent  a  message  lo  him,  renionslrating 
on  the  llagrant  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  the  in- 


*  llerrcra,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Hist,  del  Al- 
mirante,  cap.  74. 

Fixtrait  pf  a  Ullfr  from  T.  S.  I/i-iiekt-n,  Esq.,  1847. 

Fort  Conception  is  siluateil  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  now 
called  Sanlo  CVrro.  It  is  ccmstrutted  of  bricks,  and 
is  almost  as  enlTe  at  the  present  tlay  as  when  just 
finished.  It  stands  in  the  ^loom  of  an  exuberant  for- 
est which  h.as  invaded  the  scene  of  former  bustle  and 
activity  ;  a  spot  once  considered  of  great  importance, 
and  surrounded  by  swarms  of  inti.'llij^cnt  beings. 

What  has  become  of  the  countless  multitudes  this 
fortress  was  intended  lo  awe  ?  Not  a  trace  of  them 
lemains  excepting  in  the  records  of  history.  The  si- 
lence of  ihe  tomb  prevails  where  their  habitations  re- 
sponded to  their  songs  and  dances.  A  few  indigent 
Spaniards,  living  in  miserable  hovels,  scattered  widely 
apart  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  arc  now  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  this  once  fruitful  and  t)eautiful  region. 

A  Spanish  town  gradually  grew  up  round  the  for- 
tress, the  ruins  of  which  extend  to  a  considerable 
tlistance.  It  was  d^islroyed  by  an  earthquake,  at  nine 
o'clock  ol  the  morning  cf  Saturday,  aotn  April,  1564, 
during  the  celebration  of  mass.  Part  of  the  massive 
walls  of  a  handsome  church  siill  remain,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  very  large  convent  or  hospital,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the  testament- 
ary dispositions  of  Columbus.  The  inhabitants  who 
survived  the  catastrophe  retired  to  a  small  chapel,  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  about  a  league  distant,  where  the 
new  town  of  La  Vega  was  afterward  built. 
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jury  It  was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  island, 
and  the  certain  ruin  it  must  bring  upon  himself, 
and  suniniuning  liim  to  appear  at  the  hiiiress, 
pledging  his  word  for  his  personal  safely.  Koldan 
repaired  accorilingly  to  lort  Conception,  where 
the  Adelantado  held  a  parley  with  him  from  a 
window,  demanding  the  reason  of  his  appearing 
inarms,  in  oi)p(>sitioii  to  royal  authurily,  Koldan 
replied  holdfy,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  his 
sovereigns,  tielending  their  subjects  from  the  op- 
jiression  of  men  who  sought  their  tieslruction. 
The  Adelantado  ordered  him  to  surrender  his  staff 
of  office,  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  to  submit  |)eace- 
ably  to  superior  authority.  Koldan  refused  to  re- 
sign his  otlice,  or  to  put  himself  in  4he  power  of 
Don  Hartholomew,  whom  he  charged  with  seek- 
ing his  life.  He  refused  also  to  submit  to  any 
trial,  unless  commanihnl  by  the  king.  I'reteiul- 
ing,  however,  to  make  no  resistance  to  the  peace- 
aWe  exercise  of  authority,  he  offered  to  go  with 
his  followers,  and  reside  at  any  place  the  Adelan- 
tado might  a|)i)oint.  The  latter  immediately  des- 
ignated the  village  of  the  cacique  Diego  Colon, 
the  same  native  of  the  I.ucayos  Islands  who  had 
been  bai)ti/.ed  in  Spain,  and  had  siiue  married  a 
daughter  of  tiuarionex.  Koldan  objected,  ])re- 
tending  there  were  not  sufTicient  |)rovi?,ions  to  be 
had  there  for  the  subsistence  of  his  men,  and  de- 
parted, declaring  that  he  would  seek  a  more  eli- 
gible residence  elsewhere.* 

He  now  jiroposed  to  his  followers  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  remote  |)rovince  of  Xaragua.  The 
Spaniards  who  ha<l  returneil  thence  gave  enticing 
accounts  of  the  life  they  had  led  there  ;  of  tlw  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  tlie  sweetness  of  the  climate,  the 
hos|)itality  and  gentleness  of  the  |)eoi)le,  their 
feasts,  dances,  and  various  amusements,  and, 
above  all,  the  beauty  of  the  women  ;  for  they  had 
been  captivated  by  the  naked  charms  of  the  danc- 
ing nymphs  of  Xaragua.  In  this  delighttui  region, 
emaiuip.ilei!  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  Adelantado, 
and  leheveil  from  llie  necessity  of  irksome  labor, 
they  might  lead  a  life  of  perfect  freedom  and  in- 
ilulgence,  and  have  a  world  of  be.iuty  at  their 
command.  In  short,  Koldan  drew  a  picture  of 
loose  sensual  enjoyment,  such  as  he  knew  to  be 
irresistible  with  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits. 
His  followers  acceded  with  joy  to  his  proposition. 
Some  jjreparations,  however,  were  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Adelantado,  he  suddenly  marched 
with  his  band  to  Isabella,  and  entering  it  in  a 
manner  by  surprise,  endeavored  to  launch  the 
caravel,  with  which  they  might  sail  to  Xaragua. 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  issued 
forth  with  several  cavaliers  ;  but  such  was  the 
force  of  the  mutineers  and  their  menacing  conduct, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  with  his  adher- 
ents, into  the  fortress.  Koldan  hekl  several  par- 
leys with  him,  and  offered  to  submit  to  liis  com- 
mand, ])rovided  he  would  set  liimself  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  brother  the  Adelantado.  His  proposition 
was  treated  with  scorn.  The  fortress  was  too 
strong  to  be  assailed  with  success  ;  he  found  it 
impossible  to  launch  the  caravel,  and  feared  the 
Adelantado  might  return,  and  he  be  inclosed  be- 
tween two  forces.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  in 
all  haste  to  make  provisions  for  the  proposed  expe- 
dition to  .Xaragua.  Still  i)retending  to  act  in  his 
ofhcial  capacity,  and  to  do  everything  fr  )ni  loyal 
motives,  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  op- 
pressed subjects  of  the  crown,  he  broke  open  the 


*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
mirante,  cap.  74. 
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royal  warehouse,  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
king  I"  supplied  his  followers  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, clothing,  and  whatever  they  desired  from 
the  public  stores  ;  proceeded  to  the  inclosure 
where  the  cattle  and  other  Kuropean  animals  were 
kept  to  breed,  took  such  as  he  thought  necessar)' 
for  his  intended  establishment,  and  permitted  his 
followers  to  kill  such  of  the  remainder  as  they 
might  want  for  i)resent  supply.  Having  commit- 
ted this  wasteful  ravage,  he  marched  in  triumph 
out  of  Isabella.*  Ketlecling,  however,  on  the 
promjjt  and  vigorous  character  of  the  Adelantado, 
lie  felt  that  his  situation  would  be  but  little  secure 
with  such  an  active  enemy  behind  him  ;  who,  on 
exlricaln.g  himself  from  present  perplexities, 
would  not  fail  to  pursue  him  to  his  proposed  para- 
dise of  Xaragua.  He  determined,  tlierelore,  to 
march  again  to  the  Vega,  and  endeavor  either  to 
get  pos.session  of  the  person  of  the  Adelantado,  or 
to  strike  some  blow,  in  his  present  cri|i|)led  state, 
that  shoukl  disable  him  from  offering  further  mo- 
lestation. Keturning,  therefore,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Conception,  he  endeavored  in  every  way,  by 
the  means  of  subtle  emissaries,  to  seduce  the  gar- 
rison to  desertion,  or  to  excite  it  to  revolt. 

The  Adelantado  dared  not  take  the  lield  with 
his  forces,  having  no  conl'idence  in  iheir  ■  delity. 
He  knew  that  they  listened  wistfully  to  tl.e  emis- 
saries of  Koldan,  and  contrasted  the  meagre  fare 
and  stern  discipline  of  the  garrison,  with  the 
abundant  cheer  and  easy  misrule  that  prevailed 
among  the  rebels.  To  counteract  these  seduc- 
tions, he  relaxed  from  his  usual  strictness,  treating 
his  men  with  great  indulgence,  and  promising 
them  large  rewards.  ISy  these  means  he  waf 
en.ibled  to  maintain  some  degree  of  loyalty 
amongst  his  forces,  his  service  having  the  ailvan- 
tage  over  that  of  Koldan,  of  being  on  the  side  (il 
government  and  law. 

Finding  his  attempts  tocorru|)t  the  garrison  un- 
successful, and  fearing  some  sudden  sally  from 
the  vigorous  Adelantado,  Koldan  drew  off  to  a 
distance,  and  sought  by  insidious  means  to 
strengthen  his  own  jHiwer  and  wc.iken  that  of  the 
government.  He  asserted  equal  right  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  island  with  the  Adelantado,  and 
pretended  to  have  separated  from  him  on  account 
of  his  being  jiassionate  and  vindictive  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority.  He  represented  him  as  the 
tyrant  of  the  Spaniards,  the  oppressor  ()f  tlu;  In- 
(li.'ins.  For  liimself,  he  assumed  the  i  haracier  of 
a  redresser  of  grievances  and  champion  of  tlie  in- 
jured. He  iiretended  to  feel  a  patriotic  indigna- 
tion at  the  affronts  heaped  upon  Spaniards  by  a 
family  of  obscure  and  arrogant  foreigners  ;  and 
|)rofessed  to  free  the  natives  from  tributes  wrung 
from  them  by  these  rapacious  men  for  their  own 
enrichment,  anil  contrary  to  the  beneficent  inten- 
tions of  the  Spanish  monarrhs.  He  connected 
himself  closely  with  the  Carib  caci(|ue  Manica- 
otex,  brother  of  the  late  Caonabo,  whose  son  and 
nephew  were  in  his  possession  as  hostages  for 
payment  of  tributes.  This  warlike  chieftain  he 
conciliated  by  presents  and  caresses,  bestowing  on 
him  the  appellation  of  brother.!  The  unhappy 
natives,  deceived  by  his  ])rofessions,  and  overjoy- 
ed at  the  idea  of  having  a  protector  in  arms  for 
their  defence,  submitted  cheerfully  to  a  thousand 
impositions,  supplying  his  followers  with  provi- 
sions in  abundance,  and  bringing  to  Koldan  all 
the  gold  they  could  collect ;   voluntarily  yielding 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  74.     Herrera,  decad.  L 
lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 

t  Las  Casus.  Hist  Ind.  lib.  !.  cap.  118. 
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him  heavier  tributes  than  those  from  which  he 
pretemled  to  free  them, 

The  affairs  of  the  island  were  now  in  a  lament- 
alilc  situation.  The  Indians,  |)erceiving  the  dis- 
sen.ions  among  the  white  men,  and  encouraged 
hy  Ihe  protection  of  Kold.in,  hegan  to  throw  otf 
all  allegiance  to  the  governmerit.  The  cacii|iies 
at  a  distance  ceased  to  send  in  their  tributes,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  vicinity  were  excused  hy 
the  Adclantado,  that  hy  indidgence  he  might  re- 
tain their  friendship  m  this  time  of  dan^jer. 
Roldan's  faction  daily  gained  strength  ;  they 
range  1  insolently  and  at  large  in  the  open  coun- 
try, and  were  supported  hy  the  misguided  na- 
tives ;  while  the  Spaniards  who  remained  loyal, 
fearing  conspiracies  among  the  natives,  hail  to 
keep  under  shelter  of  the  fort,  or  in  the  strong 
houses  which  they  had  erected  in  the  villages. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  palliate  all 
kin  Is  of  slights  and  indignities,  both  from  their 
soldiers  .md  from  the  Indians,  fearful  v'  driving 
them  to  sedition  by  any  severity.  The  clothing 
an;l  munitions  of  all  kinds,  either  for  maintenance 
or  defence,  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  and  the 
want  of  all  supplies  or  tidings  from  Spain  was 
sin!;ing  the  spirits  of    the  well-affected   into  dc 
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sp  II  h-ncy.  The  Adelantado  was  shut  up  in  l'"ort 
C(>:i  eplion,  in  daily  expectation  of  being  openly 
besieged  by  Koldan,  and  was  secretly  informed 
that  means  were  taken  to  destroy  him,  should  he 
issue  from  the  walls  of  the  fortress.* 

Such  was  the  desperate  state  to  which  the  col- 
ony w«s  reduced,  in  consecjuence  of  the  long  de- 
tention of  Columbus  in  Spain,  and  the  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  for 
the  bent'lit  of  the  island  by  the  delays  of  cabinets 
and  the  chicanery  of  Fonseca  and  his  satellites. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  when  f.iction  reigned  tri- 
um|)hant,  and  t'v  colony  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
tidings  were  brougiit  to  the  Vega  that  I'edro  l''er- 
naniUv  Coronal  had  arrived  at  the  port  of  San 
Domingo,  with  two  ships,  bringing  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  strong  reiniorcement  of  troops. f 


CIIAPTER  VI, 

SECOND   mSURRK.CTION   OF   CU.XRIONEX,  A.NH  HIS 
FLItiHT  TO   THE   MOUNTAINS  OK  CIGUAV. 

[1498.] 

Thf.  arrival  of  Coronal,  which  took  place  on 
the  third  of  I'"ebruary,  was  the  salvation  of  the 
colony.  The  reinforcements  of  troops,  and  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  strengthened  the  hands  of 
Don  Hartholomew.  The  royal  confirmation  of  his 
ty  as  Adelantado  at  once  (lis])elled 
the  legitim.icy  of  his  power  ;  and 
the  tidings  that  the  admiral  was  in  high  f.ivor  at 
c<»urt,  and  would  3i)on  arrive  with  a  powerful 
s(|uafIron,  struck  consternation  into  those  w  ho  had 
entered  into  the  rebellion  on  the  presumiiiion  of 
his  having  fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  Aflelantado  no  longer  remainefl  mewed  up 
in  his  fortress,  but  set  out  immediately  for  San 
Domingo  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  although  a 
much  superior  rebel  force  was  at  the  village  of 
the  caci(|ue  (uiarionex,  at  a  very  short  distance. 
Roldan  followed  slowly  and  gloomily  with  his 
party,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  ti- 


tille  and  authority  as  Adelantado  at  once  dispelled 
all  doubts  as  to  the  legitim.icy  of  his  ] 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  iig. 

f  Las  Casas.     Herrera.     Hist,  del  Almirante. 


dings,  to  make  |)arti.snns,  if  possible,  among  those 
who  had  newly  arrived,  and  to  take  advantagv  o( 
every  circumstance  that  might  befriend  his  rash 
and  hazardous  projects.  The  Adelantado  left 
strong  guards  on  the  p.isses  of  the  roads  to  pre- 
vent  his  near  appro, ich  to  San  Domingo,  but  Kol- 
dan iiaused  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  nl.ice. 

W'lien  the  Adelantado-  found  himself  sei  lire  in 
San  Domingo  with  this  augmentation  of  force,  and 
the  orospect  of  a  still  greater  reinforcement  at 
haiiM,  his  m.ignanimity  prevailed  over  his  indig- 
nation, and  he  sought  by  gentle  means  to  allay 
the  popular  seditions  that  the  island  might  be  re- 
stored to  traiuiuillity  belore  his  brother  s  arrival. 
Me  considered  that  the  colonists  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  want  of  sui)|)lies  ;  that  their  dis- 
contents h.ul  been  heightenecl  by  tlie  severities  he 
had  been  compelled  to  inllict ;  ami  that  many  hail 
been  led  to  rebellion  by  doubts  of  the  legitim.icy  ol 
his  authority.  While  therefore  he  i)roclaimed  the 
royal  act  sanctioning  his  title  and  powers,  he 
promised  amnesty  for  all  past  offences,  on  condi- 
tion of  immediate  return  to  allegiance.  Hearing 
that  Roldan  was  within  five  leagues  of  San  Do- 
mingo with  his  band,  he  sent  I'edro  Kernamle.! 
Coronal,  who  had  been  appointed  hy  the  sovereigns 
algu.i/il  mayor  of  the  island,  to  exhort  him  to 
obedience,  promising  him  oblivion  of  the  past. 
lie  trusted  that  the  re|)resentations  of  a  discreet 
and  honorable  man  like  Coronal,  who  h.id  been 
witness  of  the  favor  in  which  his  brother  stood 
in  Spain,  would  convince  the  rebels  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  course. 

Koldan,  however,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and 
doubtful  of  the  clemency  of  Don  Hartliolornew, 
feared  to  venture  within  his  jiower  ;  he  deteruiin- 
ed  also  to  jirevent  his  followers  from  comnuinica- 
ting  with  Coronal,  lest  they  should  he  scdiued 
from  him  by  the  promise  of  pardon.  When  th.ii 
emiss.iry,  therefore,  approached  the  encampnn  nt 
of  the  rebels,  he  w.is  oi)posed  in  a  n.irrow  pass  hy 
a  body  of  archers,  witn  their  cross-bows  levellcil. 
"  Il.ilt  there  !  traitor  !"  cried  Koldan  ;  "  had  you 
arrived  eight  days  liter,  we  should  all  have  been 
united  as  one  ni.in."* 

In  \ain  Coronal  en<leavored  by  f.iir  reasoning 
and  earnest  entreaty  to  win  this  perverse  and  tur- 
bulent man  from  his  career.  Roldan  answered 
with  hardihood  and  defiance,  professing  to  o|)|)ose 
only  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the  Adelantado: 
but  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  admiral  on  his 
arrival.  He  and  sever.il  of  his  principal  confed- 
erates wrote  letter^  to  the  same  effect  to  their 
friends  in  San  Domingo,  urging  them  to  ]ilead 
their  cause  with  the  .idniiral  when  he  should  ar- 
rive, and  to  assure  him  of  their  disposition  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority. 

When  Coronal  returned  with  accounts  of  Rol- 
dan's contumacy,  the  Adelantado  proclaimed  him 
antl  his  followers  traitors.  That  shrewd  rebel, 
however,  did  not  suffer  his  men  to  remain  within 
either  the  seduction  of  promise  or  the  terror  of 
menace  ;  he  immediately  set  out  on  his  march  for 
his  promised  land  of  Xaragua,  trusting  to  imp.iir 
every  honest  princi|)le  and  virtuous  tie  of  his  mis- 
guided followers  by  a  life  of  indolence  and  liber- 
tinage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mischievous  effects  of  his 
intrigues  among  tlie  caciques  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  Xo  sooner  had  the  Adelantado 
left  Fort  Conception  than  a  conspiracy  w.is  form- 
ed among  the  natives  to  surprise  it.  Cuarionex 
was  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  moved  by  the 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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instiffntlonn  of  Roldan,  who  had  promised  him 
iJiolci'lKiii  and  assistance,  and  led  on  tiy  tiie  for- 
lorn hope,  in  tliis  distracted  stale  ol  the  Spanish 
loii'cs,  ol  relieving  his  patern.il  domains  fron>  tlie 
int<)ier.d)le    dundn.aion    ot    iisurpirt^;    strangers, 

lioidiiiK  secret  i onimunicalions  witii  liis  irihiilarv 
caciiiues,  it  was  concerted  that  tiiey  should  ail 
rise  simultaneously  and  massacre  the  soldiery 
quartered  in  small  p.irties  in  their  villa)|{es  ;  while 
he,  with  a  chosen  lorce,  should  surprise  the  lor- 
Iress  oi  Conception.  'I'he  m^ht  of  the  lull  moon 
was  lixed  upon  lor  the  insurrection. 

Out!  of  the  |)rincipal  cacii|ues,  however,  not  be- 
in^f  .»  correct  observer  ot  the  heavenly  bodies,  took 
ii()  arms  belore  the  appointed  niijht,  and  was  re- 
nulscd   by   the  soldiers  quartered   in   his  villa(.;e. 

rill  al.irm  was  given,  and  the  .Sn.iniards  were  all 
nut  on  the  alert.  The  caciipie  tied  to  ( iuarionex 
tor  protection,  but  the  chieftain,  enraged  at  his 
tai.il  blimder,  put  him  to  death  unon  the  spot. 

No  sooner  did  the  Adelant.wlo  n^;arot  this  fresh 
conspiracy  th, in  he  put  himsell  on  the  march  lor 
the  \'ei;a  with  a  strong  body  ol  men.  (luarionex 
(lid  not  await  his  coming,  lie  saw  that  every  ;it- 
tcinpi  was  truitless  to  shake  off  these  strangers, 
who  had  settled  like  a  curse  upon  his  territories. 
Ill'  h.iil  found  their  very  triemlship  withering  and 
<lestructi\e,  and  he  now  drcided  tneir  vengeance. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  his  rightful  domain,  the 
once  liappy  X'ega,  he  lied  with  his  family  ;ind  a 
sm.ill  b.iiiil  ol  faithful  followers  to  the  mountains 
ot  Ciguay.  This  is  a  lotty  chain,  extending  ahmg 
the  mil  th  side  of  the  island,  between  the  \'ega  .'ind 
the  sc.i.  The  inh.diitants  were  the  most  robust 
and  hardy  tribe  of  the  island,  and  far  more 
lormidable  than  the  mild  inh.diitants  of  the 
I'lains.  It  w.is  a  p.irt  of  this  tribe  which  display- 
ed Imstility  to  the  Si)aniards  in  the  course  of  the 
tiist  \i)\,ige  of  Columbus,  and  in  a  skirmish  with 
them  iii  thedulf  of  Sam.in.i  thelirst  drop  of  native 
bi(.i)d  liad  been  shed  in  the  New  World.  The 
re.uler  may  remember  the  frank  and  confiding 
comluit  ot  these  jieople  the  day  after  the  skirmish, 
and  the  intrepid  faith  with  which  their  c;ici(|ue 
trusted  himself  on  board  of  the  c.iravel  of  the  ad- 
mir.il,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  It  was 
to  this  s.ime  cacique,  named  Mayobanex,  th.it  the 
fugitive  chielt.iin  of  the  X'ega  now  applied  for  ref- 
uge. He  came  to  his  residence  at  an  Indian  town 
^^^•lr  Cape  Cabron,  about  forty  leagues  east  of 
I  .abella,  and  implored  shelter  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  handful  of  loyal  followers.  The  no- 
ble-minded cacique  of  the  mountains  received  liim 
with  open  arms.  He  not  only  gave  an  asylum 
to  his  family,  but  engaged  to  stand  by  him  in  his 
distress,  to  defend  his  cause,  and  share  his  des- 
l)er,it(!  fortunes.*  Men  in  civili/ed  life  learn  mag- 
nanimity from  precept,  but  their  most  generous 
<'K  lions  are  often  rivalled  by  the  deeds  of  untutored 
savages,  who  act  only  from  natural  impulse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

C.\MPAIGN   OF  THE  ADEt.ANTADO  IN  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS  OF  CIGUAY. 

[1498.] 

Ainrn  by  his  mountain  ally,  and  by  bands  of 
h.ir(ly  Ciguayans,  Guarionex  made  several  de- 
scents into  the  plain,  cutting  off  straggling  parties 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  121,  MS. 
tyr,  clerad.  i.  rap.  5. 
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of  the  Sp.nniards,  laying  waste  the  villages  of  the 
nati\es  which  continued  in  allegiance  to  them, 
and  destroying  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Adc- 
1  mtado  put  a  speedy  stop  to  these  molestations  ; 
but  he  determined  to  root  out  so  lormidable  an 
adversary  Irom  the  neighborhood.  Jdiriiikiiig 
from  no  danger  nor  fatigue,  and  leaving  nothing 
to  be  done  by  others  which  he  could  do  hlmselt, 
he  set  forth  in  the  spring  with  a  b.iiwl  of  ninety 
men,  a  few  cavalry,  and  a  body  ot  Indians,  to 
penetrate  the  Ciguay  mount. lins. 

yUler  passing  a  siee|)  iletile,  rendered  almost 
impr.icticable  lor  troops  by  rugged  rocks  and  ex- 
uberant vegetation,  he  descended  into  .1  beautitui 
valley  or  plain,  extending  along  the  coast,  and 
end)raied  by  arms  of  the  mountains  which  ap- 
pro.ii  lied  the  sea.  His  advance  into  the  country 
was  watched  by  the  ki'cn  eyes  ot  Indian  scouts, 
who  lurked  .iniong  rocks  and  thickets.  As  the 
Spaniards  Avere  seeking  the  lord  of  a  river  at  ilit; 
entranci'  of  the  plain,  two  ot  these  sj>ies  darled 
troni  among  the  bushes  on  its  bank.  Onellmig 
himself  headlong  into  the  water,  ;iiid  swimming 
across  the  mouih  ot  the  ri\er  escaped  ;  the  other 
being  taken,  gave  intormalion  that  six  .lionsand 
Indians  lay  in  .ambush  on  the  opposite  shore, 
w.iiting  to  .attack  then)  .as  they  crossed. 

The  Adelantado  advanced  with  caution,  and 
finding  a  shallow  jilace,  entered  the  river  with  his 
troops.  They  were  scarcely  midway  in  the  streani 
when  the  sjnages,  hideously  painle«l,  and  lool;iiig 
more  like  fiends  th.in  men,  burst  from  their  ( on- 
cealment.  The  forest  rang  with  their  yefis  and 
bowlings.  They  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows 
and  lances,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  ijroiec- 
tion  of  their  i,irgets,  many  ol  the  Sp.miarils  were 
wounded.  The  Adelantado,  liow«'ver,  ton  eil  his 
way  ai  ross  tlie  river,  and  the  Indi.ms  took  to 
flight.  Some  were  killed,  but  their  swiftness  of 
foot,  their  knowledge  of  the  lorest,  iind  their  dex- 
terity in  winding  through  the  most  tangled  thick- 
ets, enabled  the  greater  number  to  elude  the  pur- 
suit of  the  .Spaniards,  who  were  incumbered  w  ith 
armor,  targets,  cross-bows,  and  lances. 

Hy  the  advice  of  one  ot  his  Indian  guitb'S,  the 
Adel.int.ido  pressed  lorw.ird  along  the  valley  to 
reach  the  residence  of  May(d)anex,  .it  Cabron.  In 
the  way  he  had  sever.il  skirmishes  with  the  na- 
tives, who  would  suddenly  rush  forth  with  furious 
war-cries  from  ambuscades  among  the  bushes, 
discharge  their  weapons,  and  take  reluge  again  in 
the  fastnesses  of  their  rocks  and  forests,  inacces- 
sible to  the  Sp.mi.irds. 

Having  tsken  several  prisoners,  the  Adelantado 
sent  one  accompanied  by  .an  Indian  of  .1  trieiidly 
tribe,  as  a  messenger  to  Mayobanex,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  (iuarionex  ;  promising  friendship 
and  protection  in  case  of  compliance,  but  threaten- 
ing, in  case  of  refusal,  to  l:iy  waste  his  territory 
with  tire  and  sword.  The  cacicuie  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  messenger  :  "  Tell  the  Sp  iiiards," 
said  he  in  reply,  "  that  they  are  bad  men,  cruel 
and  tyr.innicil  ;  usurpers  of  the  territories  of 
others,  and  shedders  of  innocent  blood.  I  desire 
not  the  friendship  ot  such  men  ;  (uiarionex  is  a 
good  man,  lu^  is  my  friend,  Ine  is  my  guest,  he  has 
tied  to  me  lor  refuge,  I  have  promised  to  protect 
him,  and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

This  magnanimous  rejily,  or  rather  defiance, 
convinced  the  Adelantado  that  nothing  was  to  i)e 
gained  by  friendly  overtures.  When  severity  w  as 
retjuired,  lie  could  be  a  stern  soldier.  He  imme- 
diately ordered  the  village  in  which  he  had  been 
tpiartered,  and  several  others  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to   be  set  on   tire.     He  then  sent  further 
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me^scnfjPM  to  Mayobanrx,  warning  liini  tliat,  un- 
less lie  lelivered  up  the  fUkMtive  iMiii|ue,  his  whole 
di)i(iiiiiuns  hhoiild  l)e  laid  waste  in  like  manner  ; 
and  he  wuuUI  six  nothing  in  every  direttion  hut 
the  smoke  and  llames  of  liurniiig  villages. 
Alarmed  at  iKri  impending  deslruclion,  (he  Li- 
^iiayai\~i  surrounded  their  chieftain  with  clamor- 
ous lament. itions,  cursing  the  d.iy  that  (iuarionex 
h.id  taken  relume  amon^  them,  and  urging  th.it  he 
should  lie  ^iven  up  lor  the  saU.itioii  of  the  coun- 
try. The  generous  cacicjue  w.is  iiilK.'\il)le.  He 
reminile.l  them  ot  the  many  virtues  of  (iuarionex, 
and  the  sacred  cl.iims  he  had  on  their  hospitality, 
and  declared  he  would  ahide  all  evils  rather  than 
it  should  ever  he  said  MayuUane.x  h.id  betrayed 
his  miest. 

Tlie  people  retired  with  sorrowful  hearts,  and 
tin;  I'hieltain,  summoning  (iuarionex  into  his  pres- 
ence, a^iiin  pledged  his  word  to  protect  him, 
:lioii)rh  It  should  coU  him  Itis  dominions.  He 
sent  no  reply  to  the  Adelantado,  and  lest  further 
nicisages  might  tempt  liie  fidelity  ot  his  sidijects, 
he  placed  men  in  amiiush,  with  orders  to  slay  any 
messenj;er  who  inijjht  appro.ich.  They  had  not 
lain  in  wait  long  helore  they  lieheld  two  men  ad- 
vancing thiou;;i»  the  finest,  one  of  whom  w.is  a 
captive  Cigii.iyan,  and  the  other  an  Indian  ally  ot 
the  Sp.mi.irds.  They  were  both  inslanlly  sl.iiii. 
'I'lij  Adel.int.ido  was  following  .it  no  great  dis- 
t.inie,  with  only  ten  fool  soldiers  and  four  horse- 
men. When  he  found  his  messenjrers  lying  dead 
in  the  tore-.t  p.ith,  transtixeil  with  arrows,  he  was 
^jreatly  ex.isjierated,  and  resolved  to  ileal  rij^or- 
oiuly  with  thi-v  obstin.ite  tribe.  He  advanced, 
theieiore,  with  all  his  force  to  Caf)ron,  where 
M.iyob.mex  .ind  his  army  were  (piartered.  At  his 
appio.ich  the  inlerior  cacii|Ues  and  their  adher- 
ents lied,  overcome  by  terror  of  the  Sp.ini.irds. 
I'indinx;  hiniii'lt  tluis  deserted,  .Mayid).iiie>;  took 
relu^{e  with  his  family  in  a  secret  ji.irt  ol  the 
muuntains.  Several  of  the  Ciguayans  sought  tor 
( iu.irioiie^c,  to  kill  him  or  deliver  him  up  as  a  pro- 
i)iti.itory  offering.  I)ul  he  lied  to  the  heights,  where 
lie  wandered  about  alone,  in  the  most  sav.ige  and 
desol.ite  place  i. 

The  density  of  the  forests  aiul  the  ruggedness  of 
the  mount. lins  rendered  this  expedition  excessively 
p.iinliil  and  laboi  ious,  and  protracleil  it  t.ir  beyond 
the  time  th.il  the  .\delant;ido  had  contemplated. 
His  men  sulfered.  not  merely  from  t.iti;,nie,  but 
hunger.  The  natives  had  all  lied  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  their  villajfes  remained  empty  and  deso- 
late ;  all  the  i)rovisioas  of  the  Sp.iniards  consisted 
ot  c.issav  I  brcid,  and  such  roots  and  herbs  a-i 
their  Indi.m  allies  could  gather  tor  them,  with 
now  and  then  a  few  ulias  taken  with  the  assistance 
ot  their  dojis.  They  slept  almost  always  on  the 
jjround,  in  the  open  air,  under  the  trees,  exposed 
to  the  heavy  dew  which  falls  in  this  climate.  For 
three  months  they  were  thus  ranging  the  moup.- 
tains,  until  almost  worn  out  with  toil  and  hard 
tare.  Nfany  of  them  h.id  farms  in  the  neif^hbor- 
hood  of  Fort  Conception,  which  required  their  at- 
tention ;  they,  therefore,  entreated  permission, 
since  the  Indi.ins  were  terrified  and  dispersed,  to 
return  to  their  aboiles  in  the  \'ega. 

The  Adelantailo  granted  many  of  them  pass- 
ports, and  an  allowance  out  of  the  scanty  stock  of 
oreail  which  remained.  l^et.iining  only  thirty 
men,  he  resolved  with  these  to  search  every  den 
and  cavern  of  the  mountains  until  he  should  tind 
the  two  caci(|ues.  It  was  diflicult,  howe\er,  to 
trace  them  in  such  a  wilderness.  There  was  no  one 
to  give  a  clue  to  their  retreat,  for  the  whole  coun- 
try was  abandoned.    Tliere  were  the  habitations 


of  men,  but  not  a  human  hcin^j  to  be  seen  ;  or  if, 
by  (  h.ini  I-.  they  i  .lu^lit  some  \s  retched  liuli.iii 
ste.ilin^  fill  ill  from  the  iiiountaiiis  inijuestol  lnoil, 
lie  .ilw.iys  professeil  utter  ignoriincc  ol  the  lin.l' 
ing-pl.ice  of  the  caciijuei, 

It  h.ippened,  one  day,  however,  th.il  sevei.d 
.Sp.ini.u'ils,  while  hunting  iitias,  (.iptured  two  ot 
the  lollowers  ot  M.iyoli.inex,  who  were  on  tlicir 
way  to  a  distant  villa(;e  in  se.iri  h  ot  bre.id.  Tiity 
Were  taken  to  the  Adelant.ido,  who  compelled 
them  to  belr.iy  the  place  ot  concealment  ot  then 
chieft.iin,  and  to  act  ,is  tjuides.  'I'wclve  Sp.m- 
i.irds volunteered  to  ^o  in  i|ue-il  of  him.  .Strip- 
iiing  themselves  naked,  st.iinin^;  and  p.iintiiiK  their  • 
l)ii(lies  so  us  to  look  like  Indians,  and  covering 
their  swords  with  palm-leaves,  they  were  conduct, 
ed  by  the  ^;uides  to  the  relre.it  ot  the  unlorHinalo 
M.iyobanex.  They  c.ime  secretly  upon  him,  and 
found  him  surrounded  by  his  wile  and  childien 
and  a  few  of  his  household,  totally  unsuspicious 
of  dan^jer.  Drawing  their  swords,  the  Sp.iniards 
rushed  upon  them  ,'ind  made  them  all  pi  isoniMS. 
When  they  were  brought  to  the  Adelantado,  he 
ff.ive  up  all  further  se.irch  after  (iuarionex,  mul 
lelurned  to  I''orl  Conception. 

Amonj;  the  prisoners  thus  t.iken  w.is  the  sister  of 
M.iyobane'i.  .She  w.is  the  wile  of  another  c.iciipio 
of  the  mount. lins,  whose  territories  had  never  yet 
been  \isiled  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  she  was  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  most  be.iiitilul  wi-meli  of 
the  island.  Tenderly  atl.uhed  to  her  brother, 
she  had  abandoned  the  security  of  her  own  domin- 
ions, agd  had  lullowed  him  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  p.irticipating  in  all  his  liardshi|)s,  and 
comforting  him  with  a  wom.in's  synipiliiy  and 
kindness.  When  her  husliand  heard  ot  her  cip- 
tivity,  he  hastened  to  the  Adelantado  and  otlered 
to  submit  him->elt  and  all  his  possessions  to  his 
sway,  il  his  wile  miglu  be  rcitored  to  him.  The 
Adelantado  jiccepted  his  oiler  ot  allegiance,  and 
released  his  wife  and  several  of  his  subjects  who 
had  been  ciptiired.  The  c.icii|iie.  faithlnl  to  Lis 
woiil,  became  a  firm  ;ind  valuable  ally  ot  tl  .; 
Sp.iniards,  cultivatinj^  l.ir^je  tracts  ot  land,  and 
siipjil)  in^;  them  with  great  (pi.intities  of  bread  ami 
other  provisions. 

Kindness  appears  never  to  have  been  lost  upon 
the  |)eople  of  this  island.  When  this  ;u'l  ot  clem- 
ency reached  the  Cigu.iyans.  they  came  in  nuil- 
litiides  to  the  fortress,  brinj^inj,''  presents  of  v.irious 
kinds,  promising  allegi.ince,  and  imploring  tljc. 
release  of  M.iyobanex  and  his  family.  The  Ade- 
l.int.ido >;rante(l  their  |)ravers  in  part,  releasin^f 
the  wile  .iiui  household  of  the  caci(pie,  hut  still  de- 
t. lining;'  him  prisoner  to  insure  ihe  tidelity  of  his 
subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unfortun.ite  ("iuarionex, 
who  had  been  hiding  in  the  wildest  p.irls  ol  the 
mountains,  was  driven  by  hunjjer  to  venture  down 
occasion. illy  into  the  jilain  in  tpiest  ot  food.  The 
Ci};u.i\.ins  looking  upon  him  as  the  c.uise  of  iheir 
mislortimes,  and  jicrhaps  hopinj^  by  his  sacrilict 
to  procure  the  release  of  their  chieftain,  betrayed 
his  haunts  to  the  Adelantado.  A  parly  was  ilis- 
patched  to  secure  him.  They  lay  in  wait  in  the 
path  by  which  he  usually  returned  to  tlie  moun- 
tains. As  the  unha|)py  caciiiue.  alter  one  ot  his 
famished  excursions,  was  returning;  to  his  i\<i\\ 
among  the  cliffs,  he  was  sur[)rised  liy  the  lurking 
•Spaniards,  and  brought  in  chains  to  Fort  Concep- 
tion. After  his  repeated  insurrections,  and  the 
extraordinary  zeal  and  persever.inee  displayed  in 
his  pursuit,  (iuarionex  expected  nothing  less  than 
death  from  the  vengeance  of  the  .Adelantado 
Don  Bartholomew,  however,  though  stern  in  his 
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policy,  was  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel  in  his  na- 
ture. He  considered  the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega 
Bufficiently  secured  by  the  c:i])tivity  of  tlie  ca- 
citjue  ;  and  ordered  him  to  l)e  detained  a  prisoner 
and  hostage  in  tlie  fortress.  The  Indian  hostili- 
ties in  this  iniportant  part  of  the  islantl  being  thus 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  precautions  taken  to 
])revent  their  recurrence,  Don  Bartholomev  re- 
turned to  tlie  city  of  San  Domingo,  where,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  had  the  hapjjiness  of  receiving 
Ills  brother,  the  admiral,  after  nearly  two  years 
and  six  months'  absence.* 

Such  was  the  active,  intrepid,  and  sagacious, 
hut  turbulent  and  disastrous  administration  of  the 
Adelantado,  in  which  we  lind  evidences  of  the 
great  capacity,  the  mental  and  bodily  vigor  of  this 
seit-formed  and  almost  self-taught  man.  He 
united,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  sailor,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  legislator.  Like  lis  brother,  the 
admiral,  his  mind  and  manners  rose  immediately 
to  the  level  of  his  situation,  showing  no  arrogance 
aor  ostentation,  and  exercising  the  sway  of  sudden 


and  extraordinary  power,  with  the  sobriety  and 
moderation  of  one  who  had  been  born  to  rule.  He 
has  been  accused  of  severity  in  his  government, 
but  no  instance  appears  of  a  cruel  or  \''  ou 
abuse  of  authority.  If  he  was  stern  toward  the 
factious  Si)aniards,  he  was  just  ;  the  disasters  of 
his  administration  were  not  produced  by  his  own 
rigor,  but  by  the  perverse  ])assions  of  others,  which 
called  tor  its  exercise  ;  and  the  admiral,  who  IkuI 
more  suavity  of  manner  and  benevolence  of  heart, 
was  not  more  fortunate  in  conciliating  the  good 
will  and  insuring  the  obedience  of  the  colonists. 
The  merits  of  Don  Hartholomew  do  not  a])pear  to 
have  been  suHiciently  appreciated  by  the  world. 
His  portrait  has  been  suffered  to  remain  too  much 
in  the  shade  ;  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought  into 
the  light,  as  a  companion  to  that  of  his  illustrious 
brother.  Less  amiable  and  engaging,  perhaj:-;, 
in  its  lineaments,  and  less  characterized  by  mag- 
nanimity, its  traits  are  nevertheless  bold,  gener- 
ous, and .  heroic,  and  stamped  with  iron  firm- 
ness. 
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CONFUSION    IN     TtlF.     ISI.ANIi— rROCKF.r«NGS     OF 
TllK   ;       ii:i.S   AT   XARAC.UA. 

I    dgust  30,  1498.] 

Coi.l'MlUiS  arrived  at  San  Domingo,  wearied  by 
.1  long  and  arduous  \oyagi',  and  worn  tlown  by  in- 
fiimities  ;  both  mind  ■ind  bo^ly  craved  repose,  but 
from  the  time  he  first  entered  into  public  life  he 
had  been  dooine  I  never  again  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  tranquillity.  The  island  of  Ilispaiiiola,  the  fa- 
vorite child,  as  it  were,  of  his  hopes,  was  destined 
ti.  involve  him  in  perpetual  troubles,  to  fetter  his 
fortunes,  impede  his  enterprises,  and  imi)ilter  the 
conclusion  of  his  life.  What  a  scene  of  ])overty 
and  suffering  had  this  ojiulent  and  lovely  island 
been  rendered  by  the  had  passions  of  a  tew  des- 
picable men  !  The  wars  with  the  natives  and  the 
seditions  among  the  colonists  had  ])ut  a  stop  to 
the  labors  of  the  mines,  and  all  ho|)es  of  wealth 
were  Tt  an  end.  The  horrors  of  famine  had  suc- 
ceeded to  those  of  war.  The  cultivation  of  the 
earth  had  been  generally  neglected  ;  sever.il  of 
tile  ])rovinces  had  been  desolated  during  the  late 
troui)les  ;  a  great  ])art  of  the  Indians  had  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  those  who  remained  had  lost 
all  heart  to  labor,  seeing  the  produce  of  their  toils 
liable  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  ruthless  stran- 
gers. It  is  true,  the  \'ega  was  once  more  tran- 
quil, but  it  was  a  desolate  tran<iuillif-.  That 
beautiful  region,  which  the  Spaniards  but  four 
years  before  liad  found  so  pojnilous  and  happy, 
seeming  to  inclose  in  its  luxuriant  bosom  all  the 
sweets  of  nature,  and  to  exclude  all  the  cares  and 
s')rrows  of  the  world,  was  now  a  scene  of  wretch- 
edness and  re[)iniiig.  Many  of  those  Indian  towns, 
wliere  the  Spaniards  had  been  detained  by  genial 
liospitaliiy,  and  almost  w^orshipped  as  beneficent 
deities,  were  now  silent  and  deserted.     Some  of 


*  The  particulars  of  this  chapter  are  chiefly  from  P. 
Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  vi.;  the  manuscript  history  of 
Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  I2i  ;  and  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind., 
dccad  L  lib.  iii.  cap.  8,  9. 


their  1  ite  inhabitants  were  lurking  among  rocks 
and  caverns ;  some  were  retluced  to  slavery ; 
many  had  perished  with  hunger,  and  many  had 
fallen  by  the  sword.  It  seems  almost  incredible, 
that  so  small  a  number  of  men,  restrained  too  by 
well-meaning  governors,  could  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  have  jji-oduced  such  wide-spreading  mis- 
eries. Hut  the  principles  of  evil  have  a  fatal  ac- 
tivity. With  every  exertion,  the  best  of  men  can 
do  but  a  moderate  amount  of  good  ;  but  it  seems 
in  the  power  of  the  most  contemptible  individual 
to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

The  evil  passions  of  the  white  men  which  had 
inflicted  such  calamities  upon  this  innocent  jieo- 
ple,  had  insured  likewise  a  merited  return  of  suf- 
fering to  themselves.  In  no  part  was  this  mf)re 
truly  exemjilified  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Isabella,  the  most  idle,  tactions,  and  dissoliUe  of 
the  island.  The  public  works  were  untinished  ; 
the  gardens  and  fields  they  had  begun  to  cultivate 
lay  neglected  ;  they  had  driven  the  natives  trom 
their  vicinity  '.ly  extortion  anti  cruelty,  and  had 
rendered  the  country  around  them  a  solitary  wil- 
derness. Too  idle  to  labor,  anil  destitute  of  any 
resources  with  wliicii  to  occupy  their  indolence, 
they  (piarrclled  among  themsi^hes,  mutinied 
against  their  rulers,  and  wasted  their  lime  in  alter- 
nate riot  and  despondency.  Many  of  the  soldiery 
cpiartered  about  the  island  had  suffered  from  ill 
health  during  the  late  troubles,  being  shut  U|)  in 
Indian  villages  where  they  couhl  take  no  exercise, 
and  obliged  to  subsist  on  food  to  which  they  couhi 
not  accustom  themsches.  Those  actively  em- 
ployed had  been  worn  down  by  hard  service,  long 
marches,  and  scanty  food.  Many  of  them  were 
broken  in  constitution,  and  many  had  perished  l;y 
tlisease.  There  was  a  universal  desiii  to  leave 
the  island,  and  escape  from  miseries  created  by 
themselves.  Yet  this  was  the  favored  and  fruitful 
land  to  which  the  eyes  of  philosophers  and  poets 
in  I'-urope  were  fondly  turned,  as  realizing  the 
pictures  of  the  golden  age.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
fairest  h.lysium  fancy  ever  devised  would  be  turn- 
ed into  a  purgatory  by  the  passions  of  bad    nen  ! 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Columbus  on  hi« 
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arrival  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  approving  ot 
all  the  measures  of  the  Adelantatio,  and  denounc- 
ing Roldan  and  his  associates.  That  turbulent 
man  had  taken  possession  of  Xaragua,  and  been 
kindly  received  by  the  natives.  He  hail  permitted 
his  followers  to  lead  an  idle  and  licentious  life 
among  its  beautiful  scenes,  making  the  surround- 
ing country  and  its  inhabitants  subservient  to  their 
pleasures  and  their  passions.  An  event  happened 
j»revious  to  their  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  threw  supplies  into  their  hands 
and  strengthened  their  power.  As  they  were  one 
day  loitering  on  the  sea-shore,  they  beheld  three 
caravels  at  a  distance,  the  sight  of  which,  in  this 
unfrequented  i)art  ot  the  ocean,  filled  them  with 
wonder  and  alarm.  The  ships  approached  the  land 
and  came  to  anchor.  The  rebels  apprehended  at 
lirst  they  were  vessels  dispatched  in  jjursuit  of 
them.  Koldan,  however,  who  was  sagacious  as 
he  was  bold,  surmised  them  to  be  shi|)s  which 
had  wandered  from  their  course,  and  been  borne 
to  the  westward  by  the  currents,  and  that  they 
must  be  ignorant  of  the  recent  occurrtMices  of  the 
island.  Knjoining  secrecy  on  his  men  he  went  on 
board,  preteinling  to  be  stationed  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  the  purpose  ot  keeping  the  natives  in 
iibedience,  and  collecting  tribute.  His  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  vessels  were  correct.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  three  caravels  detached  by  Columbus 
from  his  sipiadro:!  at  the  Canary  Islands,  to  bring 
supplies  to  the  colonies.  The  caj)lains,  ignor.mt 
ot  the  strength  of  the  currents,  which  set  through 
the  Carib!)ean  Sea,  had  been  carried  west  far  be- 
yond their  reckoning  until  they  had  wandereil  to 
the  coast  of  .Xaragua. 

Roldan  kept  his  secret  closely  for  three  days. 
Keing  considered  a  ni  in  in  important  trust  and 
authority,  the  captains  did  not  hesitate  to  grant 
all  his  re(|'.ii!sls  tor  supplies.  He  procured  swords, 
laii'.'es.  cross-bows,  and  various  military  stores  ; 
while  his  men  dispersed  through  the  three  vessels, 
were  l)u-.y  among  the  crews,  secretly  making 
jiartisans,  representing  the  hard  life  of  the  colo- 
nists at  San  i)!)mingo,  and  the  ease  and  revelry  in 
which  they  i)asse(l  their  time  at  .Xaragua.  Manv 
ot  the  crews  had  been  ship;)'  I  in  compliance  wild 
the  admiral's  ill-julged  proposition,  to  comnuite 
criminal  punishmeitts  into  transportation  to  the 
colony.  They  were  v.igahonds,  the  refuse  of  Si)an- 
ish  towns,  an>l  culprits  from  Spanish  dungeons  ; 
the  very  mi.'ii,  therefore,  to  b-,-  wrought  ujion  by 
such  representations,  and  they  l)romised  to  tiesert 
on  the  first  oi)p  )itunity  and  join  the  rebels. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  Alon/.o  .San- 
chez de  Carvajal,  the  most  intelligent  <.f  the  three 
c.iptains,  discovered  the  real  character  of  the  guests 
he  had  .idmilled  so  freely  on  board  of  his  ves^.ils. 
It  was  then  loo  kite  ;  the  mischief  w.is  effected. 
He  and  his  fellow-captains  had  many  earnest 
conversations  with  Koldan,  eiuleavoring  to  per- 
suade him  from  his  dangerous  opposition  to  tlie 
regular  authority.  The  certainty  that  Coluniliu  , 
was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  isl.ind,  with  addi- 
tional forces  and  augmented  authority,  had  op- 
er, (ted  strongly  on  his  mind.  He  h.id,  as  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  prepared  his  friends  at  San 
Domingo  to  plead  his  i  ause  with  the  admiral,  as- 
suring him  that  he  had  only  acted  in  op|)osition  to 
the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  Adelantado, 
but  w.is  read\'  to  submit  tf)  Columbus  on  his  arri- 
v.il.  Carvajal  perceived  that  the  resolution  of 
Roldan  and  ol  several  ot  his  piincipal  confeder- 
ates was  shaken,  ;ind  flattered  himself  that,  it  he 
were  to  remain  some  little  time  among  the  rebels, 
he  might  succeed   in  drawing  them  back  tojheir 


duty.  Contrary  winds  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  ships  to  work  up  against  the  currents  to  San 
Domingo.  It  was  arranged  among  the  captains, 
iherefore,  that  a  large  number  of  the  i)eople  on 
board,  artilicers  ;uid  others  most  imj)ortanl  to  the 
service  of  the  colony,  should  proceetl  to  the  settle- 
ment by  land.  They  were  to  be  conducted  by 
Juan  Antonio  Colombo,  captain  of  one  ol  the  car- 
avels, a  relative  of  the  admiral,  and  /e.ilously  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  Arana  was  to  proceeil  with 
the  ships,  when  the  wind  would  i)ermit,  and  Car- 
vajal volunteered  to  remain  on  shore  to  endeavor 
to  bring  the  rebels  to  their  allegiance. 

On  the  following  morning  Juan  Antonio  Colom- 
bo landed  with  forty  men  well  armed  with  cross- 
bows, swords,  and  lances,  but  was 'astonished  to 
find  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  jiarty  ex- 
cepting eight.  The  deserters  went  olf  to  the  reb- 
els, who  received  with  exultation  this  important 
reinforcement  of  kindred  spirits.  Juan  Antonio  en- 
deavored in  vain  by  remonstrances  and  threats  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  duty.  They  were  most 
of  them  convicted  cul|)rits,  accustomed  to  detest 
order,  and  to  set  law  at  defiance.  It  was  eciually 
in  vain  that  he  ai)pealed  to  Roldan,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  |)rofessionsof  loyalty  t(/ the  go\'ernment. 
Tlnj  latter  replied  that  he  had  no  means  ol  enforc- 
ing obedience  ;  his  was  a  mere  "  .Monastery  of 
Observation,"  where  every  one  was  at  liberty  to 
ailopt  the  habit  of  the  order.  .Such  v.as  the  lirst  of 
a  long  train  of  evils,  which  s|)rang  Irom  this  most 
ill-judged  ex|)edient  of  |)eopling  a  colony  with 
criminals,  and  thus  mingling  vice  and  villainy 
with  the  fountain-head  of  its  i)oi)ulation. 

Juan  .Antonio,  grieved  and  disconcerted,  re- 
turned on  Iroard  with  llie  few  who  remained  faith- 
ful. Fearing  further  desertions,  the  two  cajjiains 
immediately  l>ut  to  sea,  leaving  Carvaj.il  (Hi  shoie 
to  prosecute  his  attem|)t  at  ■•elorming  the  rebels. 
It  was  not  without  great  dilliculty  and  ('elay  that 
the  vessels  reached  .San  Domingo  ;  thi!  ship  of 
Carvajal  having  struck  on  a  s.ind-bank.  and  sus- 
tained great  injury.  Hy  the  time  of  their  .irrival, 
the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  with  which  they 
h.id  been  freighted  was  either  exhaust(;('  or  d.im- 
aged.  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal  arrived  shortly 
afterw.i.d  by  land,  having  been  escorted  to  within 
six  leagues  of  the  place  by  sevi-ra'  o!  I'le  insurgents, 
to  |)rotect  him  from  the  Indians,  lie  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  persuade  the  b.ind  to  immediate  sub- 
missiim  ;  lut  Roldan  had  promised  that  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  of  the  arriv.d  of  Columbus  he 
would  repair  to  the  neighborhood  ot  .San  Do- 
mingo, to  he  at  hand  to  state  his  grievances,  ;uul 
the  reasons  ot  his  past  conduct,  and  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  for  the  .idjustment  of  all  difference;;. 
Carvajal  brought  a  letter  fnmi  him  to  the  admiral 
to  the  same  purport,  and  expressed  a  confident 
opinion,  from  all  that  he  observed  of  the  rebels, 
that  they  might  easily  be  brought  back  to  their 
allegiance  by  an  .issurance  of  amnesty.* 


CHAl'TF-R  II. 

Nr.r.oTiATioN  Ol-  THi''.  ,\nMiK  \i,  wi  III  Till-.  Ri-.ni:i.s 

— DF.PARTURE    OF  SHIFS   FOR   S1>A1\. 
[1498] 

NoTWiTHSTANiilNti  the  hworabie  represent.a- 
tions  of  Carvaj.il  Columbus  was  greatly  troubled 
by  the  late  event  at  -Xaragua.     He  saw  that  the 

*  L?»  Casas  lib.  i.  cap.  140.  150.  Hcrrera,  decad. 
1.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.     Hist,  del  Alniirante,  cap.  77. 
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insolence  of  the  rebels  and  their  confidence  in 
their  strenjfth  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
accession  of  such  a  large  number  of  well-armed 
and  desperate  confederates.  The  proposition  of 
Roklan  to  approach  to  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Domingo  startled  him.  He  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  iiis  professions,  and  appreiiended  great  evils 
and  (.langers  from  so  artful,  daring,  ami  turbulent 
a  leader,  with  a  rash  and  devoted  crew  at  his 
command.  The  example  of  this  lawless  horde, 
roving  at  large  about  the  island,  and  living  in 
loose  evel  and  open  profligacy,  could  not  but 
have  a  dangerous  effect  upon  the  colonists  newly 
arrived  ;  an'.l  when  they  were  close  at  iiand,  to 
carry  on  secret  intrigues,  and  to  hold  out  a  camp 
of  rt'fugi-'  to  a'll  malcontents,  the  loyalty  of  the 
whole  colony  might  be  sapped  and  undermined. 

Some  measures  were  immediately  necessary 
to  fortify  the  lidelity  of  the  people  against  such  se- 
ductions. Me  was  aware  of  a  vehement  desire 
among  many  to  return  to  .Spain  ;  and  of  an  asser- 
tion industriously  propagated  by  the  seditious, 
that  he  and  his  brothers  wished  to  detain  the  col- 
onists on  the  island  through  motives  of  self-inter- 
est. On  llie  iJth  of  Septemlier,  therefore,  he  is- 
sued a  |)roclamation,  offering  free  passage  and 
piovisions  for  the  voyage  to  all  who  w  ished  to  re- 
turn to  Spain,  in  the  vessels  nearly  ready  to  j)Ut 
to  si-a.  lie  hoped  by  this  means  to  relieve  the 
colony  from  the  idle  and  disaffected  ;  to  weaken 
the  jiartyof  Roldan,  and  to  retain  none  about  him 
Init  such  as  were  sound-hearted  and  well-disposed. 

He  wrote  at  the  sanie  time  to  Miguel  Ballester, 
the  stanch  and  well-tried  veteran  who  cotnmanded 
tli(.-  hirtross  of  Conception,  advising  liim  to  he 
U|)()n  liis  guard,  as  the  rebels  were  coming  into 
his  neighborhood.  He  empowered  him  also  to 
h.ue  an  interview  with  Roldan  ;  to  offer  him  ]iar- 
(lon  and  oi)livion  of  the  past,  on  condition  of  his 
immediate  return  to  duty  ;  and  to  invite  him  to 
repair  to  San  Domingo  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  admiral  under  a  solemn,  and,  if  recpiired,  a 
written  assurance  from  the  latter,  of  personal 
safely.  Columlnis  was  sincere  in  his  intentions. 
He  was  of  a  lienevolent  ami  placable  disposition, 
and  singularly  free  from  all  vindictive  feeling 
toward  the  many  worthless  and  wicked  men  who 
heaped  sorrow  on  his  head. 

liallesler  had  scarcely  received  this  letter  when 
the  rebels  l)egan  to  arrive  ,u  the  '-illage  of  lion.io. 
This  was  sit.i.ued  in  a  beautiful  valley,  or  \'i'gn, 
bearing  the  same  name,  about  ten  leagui's  from 
Fort  tVoncei^tion.  and  about  twenty  from  San 
Domingo,  in  a  well-peopled  and  abundant  coun- 
try. Here  I'edro  Reciuelme,  one  of  the  ringlead- 
ers of  ihe  sedition,  liad  large  possessions,  and  his 
residence  liecame  the  head(|u.irters  of  the  rebels. 
Adri.m  de  Moxica,  a  man  of  turbulent  and  mis- 
cliie\ous  ch.iracter,  l)i ought  his  detachment  of 
dissolute  riflians  to  this  place  of  rcnde/xous. 
Roldan  and  others  of  the  conspirators  drew  to- 
gether there  by  different  nnites. 

No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Miguel  Hallcster 
h-'ar  of  the  arrival  of  Roldan  than  he  .set  forth  to 
meet  him.  li.dlester  was  ;i  venerable  man,  gr.iy- 
he.ided,  and  of  a  soldier-like  demeanor.  I.oyal, 
fr.mk,  and  virtuous,  of  a  serious  disposition,  and 
gri  at  sim]iliiiiy  of  heart,  he  was  well  chosen  as  a 
nii'liator  wiili  rash  and  prf)lligate  men  ;  being 
calculated  to  cabn  their  p.issions  by  his  sobriety  ; 
to  disarm  their  pelulan<:e  by  his  age  ;  to  win  their 
confidence  by  Ids  artless  jirobity  ;  an<l  to  awe 
their  licentiousness  by  his  spotless  virtue.* 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib-  i.  cap.  153. 


Ballester  found  Roldan  in  company  with  Pedro 
Requelme,  Pedro  de  Gamez,  and  Adrian  de  Mox- 
ica, three  of  his  princi|5al  confederates.  Flushed 
with  a  confidence  of  his  present  strength,  Roldan 
treated  the  proffered  pardon  with  contempt,  de- 
claring that  he  did  not  come  there  to  treat  ot 
|)eace,  but  to  demand  the  release  of  certain  In- 
dians captured  unjustifiably,  and  about  to  be 
shipped  to  Spain  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  that  he, 
in  his  capacity  of  alcalde  mayor,  had  pledged  his 
word  for  their  i)rotection.  He  declared  that,  un- 
til these  Indians  were  given  up,  he  would  listen  to 
no  terms  of  compact  ;  throwing  out  an  insolent 
intimation  at  the  same  time,  that  he  held  the  ad- 
miral and  his  fortunes  in  his  hand,  to  make  and 
mar  them  as  he  pleased. 

The  Indians  iiere  alluded  to  were  certain  sub- 
jects of  Ciuarionex,  who  had  been  incited  by  Rol- 
dan to  resist  the  exnction  of  tribute,  and  who,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  his  supposed  authority,  had 
engaged  in  the  insurrections  of  the  X'ega.  Rol- 
dan knew  that  the  ensla\ement  of  tic  Indians  wns 
an  unpopular  feature  in  the  government  ot  the 
island,  especially  with  the  (pieen  ;  and  the  artful 
character  of  this  man  is  evinced  in  his  giving  his 
o])position  to  Columbus  the  ap|)earance  of  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  the  suffering  islanders. 
Other  demands  were  made  of  a  highly  insolent 
nature,  and  the  rebels  ileclared  that,  in  all  further 
negotiations,  they  would  treat  with  no  other  inter- 
mediate agent  than  Cirvajal,  having  had  jiroots  of 
his  fairness  ami  impartiality  in  the  course  of  their 
late  communications  with  him  at  .Xaragua. 

This  arrogant  rejily  to  his  |)roffer  of  pardon  w.is 
totally  different  from  what  the  admiral  had  been 
led  to  expect,  and  ]ilaced  him  in  an  endiarrassing 
situation.  He  seemed  surrounded  by  treachery 
and  falsehood.  He  knew  that  Koldan  had  friends 
and  secret  |)artisans  even  among  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  remain  f.iitldul  ;  and  he  knew  not  how 
far  the  ramitications  of  the  conspir.n  y  might  ex- 
tend. A  circmnsl.ince  soon  ociuncd  to  show  the 
justice  of  his  .ipprehensions.  He  ordered  the  men 
of  S.in  Domingo  to  appear  undef  arms,  that  he 
might  ascertain  the  fone  with  wliiih  he  could 
take  the  field  in  case  of  necessity.  A  renort  was 
immedi.itely  circul.ited  that  the)  were  to  be  led  to 
r.onao  ag.iinst  the  rebels.  Not  al>o\e  seventy  men 
a|)))eared  under  .irms,  and  ol  these  not  forty  were 
to  be  relied  u|)on.  One  .ilfected  to  be  lame, 
another  ill  ;  some  had  rel.itions,  and  otliers  h;id 
friends  among  the  followers  of  Roldan  ;  almost 
all  were  dis.iffected  to  the  service.* 

Columbus  saw  that  a  resort  to  .irms  would  be- 
tr.iy  his  own  we.d<iiess  and  the  jiower  of  the  reb- 
els, and  completely  prosti.ile  the  dignity  and  .au- 
thority of  government.  It  w.is  necessary  to  lem- 
pori/e,  tliercfore,  however  hiunili.iting  such  con- 
duct m'gin  he  deemed.  He  had  detained  the  ti\e 
ships  [or  eighteen  days  in  pcu't,  ho]iing  in  some 
w.u  to  have  ]n\\.  :in  end  to  this  rebellion,  so  as  to 
send  home  tavor.ibh-  accounts  ol  the  islanil  to  the 
soven.'igns.  The  prt)\isions  of  the  ships,  how- 
ever, were  wasting.  The  Indian  prisoners  on 
board  were  suffering  and  iviishing  ;  several  ot 
them  threw  tliiinsehes  oveiho.ird  or  were  suffo- 
cated with  heal  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels.  He 
was  anxious  also  that  as  many  ot  the  discontented 
colonists  as  possible  should  make  sail  lor  .Spain 
before  any  commotion  should  take  i)l;\ce. 

On  the  l8lh  ol  October,  therefore,  the  ships  put 
to  sea.t    Columbus  wrote  to   the  sovereigns  an 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  7S. 
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account  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  his  proffered  par- 
don being  refused.  As  Roldan  pretended  tliat  it 
was  a  mere  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Adelan- 
tado,  of  which  the  admiral  was  not  an  im,\irtial 
ludge,  the  latter  entreated  that  Roldan  might  be 
sununoncd  to  Spain,  wliere  the  sovereigns  might 
be  his  judges  ;  or  that  an  investigation  might  take 
place  in  presence  ot  Aionzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal, 
who  was  friendly  to  Roldan,  and  of  Miguel  Hal- 
fester,  as  witness  on  the  part  of  the  Adelantado. 
He  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  troubles  of 
this  island  to  his  own  long  detention  in  Spain,  and 
t!.^  delays  thrown  in  his  way  by  those  appointed 
to  assist  him,  who  had  retarded  the  departure  of 
the  ships  with  supplies,  until  the  colony  had  been 
reduced  to  the  greatest  scarcity.  Hence  had 
arisen  discontent,  murmuring,  and  finally  rebel- 
lion. He  entreated  the  sovereigns,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  that  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
might  not  be  neglected,  and  those  at  Seville,  who 
hail  charge  ot  its  concerns,  might  be  instructed  at 
least  not  to  devise  impediments  instead  ot  assist- 
ance. He  alluded  to  his  chastisement  of  the  con- 
temptible Xin^eno  Hreviesca,  the  insolent  minion 
of  Fonseca,  and  entreated  that  neither  that  nor 
any  other  circumstance  might  iie  allowed  to  prej- 
udice him  in  the  royal  favor,  through  the  misrep- 
resentations of  designing  men.  He  .issured  them 
that  me  natural  resources  of  the  island  reijuired 
nothing  but  good  management  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  the;  colonists  ;  but  that  the  latter  were 
indolent  and  profligate.  lie  i)rO|.:)sed  to  send 
home  by  every  shij),  as  in  the  present  instance,  a 
number  ot  the  discontented  and  worthless,  to  be 
re|)laced  by  sober  and  industrious  men.  He 
begged  also  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  sent  out 
for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Indians  ; 
and,  what  was  e<jua!ly  iiec/essary,  for  the  reforma- 
tion ot  the  dissolute  Spaniards.  He  required  also 
a  man  le.irne  1  in  the  law  to  officiate  as  judge  over 
the  island,  together  w'th  sexeral  officers  of  the 
loyal  revenue.  Nothing  could  surpass  tlu;  sound- 
ness and  policy  ot  ihesi!  sugge.Uions  ;  but  uiifor- 
tunaiely  one  clause  m.irreil  the  mi>r,d  beauty  ot 
this  excellent  letter.  He  recpiested  ili.it  for  two 
vcirs  longer  the  Sp.iniards  might  be  pi'rmitted  to 
einplo\  ilie  Indians  as  slave's  ;  onlv  making  use  ot 
SUCH,  however,  as  were  captured  in  w.irs  and  in- 
surrections. Columbus  liad  the  usage  ol  the  age 
in  excuse  for  this  suggestion  ;  but  it  is  at  vari.mcc 
with  his  usual  benignity  ot  feeling,  and  his  jiater- 
iial  conduct  toward  these  unfcjrtunate  pi'ojile. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  another  letter,  giv- 
ing an  account  ot  his  r(;cent  vny.ige,  .iccom|)anied 
by  a  chart,  and  by  specimens  of  the  gold,  and  par- 
ticularly ot  the  pearls  found  in  the  (lulf  of  r.iri.i. 
He  called  espei  iai  attention  to  the  latter  as  being 
the  lirst  specimens  of  pearls  found  in  the  \ew 
W  orld.  It  w.is  in  this  letter  that  he  described  the 
newly  discovered  continent  in  such  enthusiastic 
terms  as  the  most  favored  ji.irt  of  the  Mast,  ihe 
source  of  iriexh.iustible  treasures,  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  terrestri.il  paradise  ;  and  he  promised 
to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  its  glorious  re.ilms 
with  the  three  remaining  ships  as  soon  as  the  af- 
fairs of  tilt.'  isl.ind  should  i)ermil. 

n\-  this  opportunity  Koldan  .ind  his  friends  like- 
wise sent  letters  to  .Spain,  endeavoring  to  justify 
their  rebellion  by  ilia  ging  Columbus  and  his 
bioiners  with  oppression  and  injustice,  and  jiaint- 
ing  their  whole  conduct  in  the  blackest  colo.s.     It 

erable  historian,  Las  Casas,  from  whom  he  derived 
many  of  the  facts  of  his  history.  Las  Casas,  lib.  i, 
cap.  153. 


would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  representa- 
tions of  such  men  would  have  little  weight  in  the 
balance  against  the  tried  merits  and  exalted  ser- 
vices of  Columbus  ;  but  they  had  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  in  .Spain  ;  they  hail  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  on  their  side,  and  there  were  design- 
ing jjersons  in  the  confidence  of  the  sovereigns 
ready  to  advocate  their  cause.  Columbus,  to  use 
his  own  simple  but  affecting  words,  was  "  absent, 
envied,  and  a  stranger."  * 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AND    ARRANGE.MENTS    WITH   THE 
REBELS. 

I1498.] 

The  ships  being  dispatched,  Columbus  resumefl 
his  negotiation  with  the  rebels,  determined  at 
any  sacrifice  to  put  an  end  to  a  sedition  which  dis- 
tracted the  island  and  interrupted  all  his  plans  of 
discovery.  His  three  remaining  ships  lay  idle  in 
the  harbor,  though  a  region  i>t  apparently  bound- 
less wealth  was  to  be  exjilored.  He  had  intended 
to  send  his  brother  on  tlie  disco\-ery,  but  the  ac- 
tive and  military  spirit  of  the  .Adelantado  rendered 
his  ]ireseiice  indispensable,  in  case  the  rebels 
should  come  to  violence  Such  were  the  ditiicul- 
ties  encountered  at  every  step  of  his  generous  and 
magnanimous  enler[)rises  ;  itnix-ded  at  one  time 
bv  the  insidious  intrigues  of  c'-^tty  men  in  plaie, 
and  checked  at  another  by  tin-  ifi-ioleiit  turbulence 
of  a  liandful  of  rufli.ins. 

In  his  consultations  witl|  the  most  important 
persons  about  him,  Columbus  found  that  much  ot 
the  popular  discontent  was  attributed  to  the  strict 
rule  of  his  brother,  who  was  Accused  of  ilealing 
out  justice  with  a  rigorous  haind.  I.as  Casas, 
however,  who  saw  the  whole  ot  rhe  testimony  col- 
lected from  various  sources  with  respi!<t  lo  the 
ccuiduci  of  the  Adelantado,  .acquits  him  of  all 
ch.irges  of  the  kind,  and  affirms  that,  with  respect 
to  Roldan  in  iiarticular,  he  had  everted  great  lor- 
lie.ir.uice.  lie  this  .is  it  m.iy,  CoUinibns  now,  by 
the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  resolved  to  try  the 
alternative  of  extreme  lenity.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Rold.m,  dated  th(;  20th  of  October,  couched  in 
the  most  C()i;cilialing  i.  rms,  calling  to  mind  past 
kiiidnes-.es,  .and  expressnig  deep  concern  tor  llie 
teuti  existing  between  him  and  the  .\delantado. 
He  entreateil  him,  for  the  comnKni  good,  and  for 
Ihe  sake  ,)t  his  own  reput.Uion,  which  stood  well 
\vllh  the  sovereigns,  not  to  persist  in  his  jirescnt 
insubordin.ttion,  .and  repeated  the  assurance,  that 
III  .111(1  his  companions  might  come  to  liim,  unde." 
the  faith  ol  his  word  for  the  inviolability  ot  their 
persons. 

There  was  a  difiu  ulty  as  to  who  should  be  the 
bearer  cf  this  letter.  The  rebels  had  declared 
that  they  would  receive  no  one  .is  mediator  but 
Alon/o  .Sanchez  de  Carvajal.  Strong  doubts,  how- 
ever, existed  in  the  minds  of  those  .ibout  Colum- 
bus as  to  the  integrity  of  that  ofiicer.  They  oli- 
served  that  he  had  suitered  Roldan  to  remain  two 
d.iys  on  board  of  his  caravel  at  Xaragua  ;  had  iur- 
nis'hed  him  with  weapons  and  stores  ;  hid  neglect- 
ed to  detain  him  on  bo.ird,  w  hen  he  knew  him  to 
be  a  rebel  ;  had  not  exerted  lumseU  to  retake  the 
deserters  ;  h;id  been  escorted  on  his  way  to  San 
Domingo  by  the  ri'bels,  and  had  sent  refreshmeiu» 

•  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Iml,,  lib.  i.  cap.  157. 
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to  them  at  Bonao.  It  was  alleged,  moreover,  that 
he  had  given  himself  out  as  a  colleague  ot  Colum- 
bus, appointed  by  government  to  have  a  watch 
and  control  over  his  conduct.  It  was  suggested, 
that,  in  advising  the  rebels  to  approach  San  Do- 
mingo, he  had  intended,  in  case  the  admiral  did 
not  arrive,  to  unite  his  pretended  authority  as  col- 
league, to  that  ot  Kuldan,  as  chiet  judge,  and  to 
seize  upon  the  reins  of  government.  Finally,  tlie 
desire  ot  tiie  rebels  to  have  him  sent  to  them  as 
an  agent,  was  cited  as  jjroof  that  he  was  to  jt)iii 
tiiem  as  a  leader,  and  that  the  standard  of  rebel- 
lion was  to  be  hoistetl  at  I5onao.*  These  circum- 
stances, tor  some  time,  perplexed  Columbus  ;  but 
he  rellected  tiiat  Carvajal,  rS  far  as  he  had  ob- 
sei'ved  his  conduct,  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity ;  most  of  the  circumstances  alleged  against 
hi.ii  admitted  of  a  construction  in  his  tavor  ;  the 
re  it  were  mere  rumors,  and  he  had  unfortunately 
experienced,  in  his  own  case,  how  easily  the  fair- 
es'.  actions  and  the  fairest  characters  may  be 
falsitied  l)y  rumor,  lie  discarded,  therefore,  all 
suspicion,  and  determined  to  confide  implicitly  in 
Carvajal  ;  nor  had  he  ever  any  reason  to  repent 
of  his  confidence. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  dispatched  this  letter, 
when  lie  received  one  from  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels,  written  several  days  previousb'.  In  this 
tley  not  merely  vindicated  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  rebellion,  but  claimed  great  merit,  as 
having  dissuaded  their  followers  from  a  resolution 
to  kill  the  Adelantado,  in  revenge  of  his  o[)pres- 
sions,  prevailing  upon  them  to  .iwait  natieiUly  for 
redress  from  the  admiral.  A  month  had  elapsed 
since  his  arri\a'  during  which  they  had  waited 
anxiously  for  his  orders,  luit  he  had  manilested 
nothing  but  irritation  against  them.  Considera- 
tions ot  honor  and  sately,  therefore,  obliged  them 
to  withdraw  from  his  ser\ice,  -ind  they  .iccnrding- 
ly  (lem.inded  their  discharge.  This  ktter  w.is 
dated  from  Honao,  the  17th  ol  October,  and  signed 
by  Francisco  Roldaii,  .Adrian  de  Moxici,  I'edro  de 
CiauK'/,  and  Diego  de  Fscoliar.t 

III  the  mean  time  Carviijal  arrived  ;it  Ilo.uio,  ac- 
companied by  Miguel  Ballesier.  Thrv  tound  the 
vebels  full  of  anoganre  and  ])resunipiion.  The 
conciliating  letter  of  the  admiral,  hox.ever,  en- 
forced by  the  earnest  ])ersuasions  of  Carvajal  and 
the  .admonitions  of  the  veter.in  I5allester,  had  a 
favorable  effect  on  several  ot  the  leaders,  who  had 
more  intellect  than  their  brutal  followers.  Rol- 
(l;in,  ("i.ime/,  l^scobar,  and  two  or  three  others, 
actuall)'  mounted  their  horses  to  repair  to  the  ad- 
miral, but  were  detained  by  the  cl.miorous  oppo- 
si'.ion  of  their  men  ;  too  intatuated  with  their  idle, 
liientious  mode  ot  life,  to  n-lish  tlie  idea  of  a 
return  to  labor  and  discipline.  These  insisted 
that  it  was  a  matter  which  concerned  them  all  ; 
wn.itever  arrangement  was  to  be  made,  therefore, 
should  be  made  in  pul)lic,  in  writing,  and  subject 
to  tlieir  .ipiirobation  or  dissent.  A  day  or  two 
elapsed  belore  this  clamor  could  be  appeased. 
Roidan  then  wrote  to  the  admiral,  th;U  his  fol- 
lowers objected  to  his  coming,  unless  a  v.ritten 
assurance,  or  passport,  were  sent,  protecting  the 
persons  ot  himself  and  such  ,is  should  accompany 
liim.  .Miguel  ISallester  wrote,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  admiral,  urging  him  to  agree  to  wh.itever 
terms  the  lebels  might  demand.  lie  represented 
tneir  fon'es  as  continually  augmenting,  the  sol- 
diers of  his  garris(jn  daily  desertuig  to  them  ;  ua- 


*  Mist,  del  Almirante.  cap.  78. 

f  Ibid.,  cap.  79.     Hcrrera,  Hecad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 


less,  therefore,  some  compromise  were  speedily 
effected,  and  the  rebels  shipped  off  to  Spam,  he 
feared  that,  not  merely  the  authority,  but  even  the 
])erson  of  the  admiral  would  be  in  danger  ;  for 
though  the  Hidalgos  and  the  officers  and  servants 
immediately  about  him  would,  doubtless,  die  in 
his  service,  the  common  people  were  but  little  to 
be  tlepended  upon.* 

Columbus  felt  the  increasing  urgency  of  the 
case,  and  sent  the  required  passport.  Kol(lat> 
came  to  San  Domingo  ;  but,  from  his  conduct,  it 
appeared  as  if  his  object  was  to  make  partisans, 
and  gain  deserters,  rather  than  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation. He  had  several  conversations  with  the 
admiral,  and  se\eral  letters  passed  between  them, 
lie  made  many  complaints,  and  nmierous  de- 
mands ;  Columbus  made  large  conci  ;sions,  but 
some  of  the  jiretensions  were  too  arrogant  to  be 
admitted. t  Nothing  definite  was  arranged.  Roi- 
dan departed  under  the  pretext  of  conferring  with 
his  people,  promising  to  send  his  terms  in  writ- 
in<j.  The  adinirid  sent  his  mayordomo,  Diego  de 
Salamanca,  to  treat  in  his  behalf.]: 

On  the  6th  of  Noveinber  Roidan  wrote  a  letter 
from  IJonao,  containing  his  terms,  and  requesting 
that  a  re])ly  might  be  sent  to  him  to  Conception, 
;is  scarcity  of  provis.ions  obliged  him  to  leave 
Honao.  He  .added  that  he  should  wail  for  a 
reply  until  the  following  Monday  (the  nth). 
There  was  an  insolent  menace  implied  in  this 
note,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  insolent  demands. 
The  admiral  tound  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  latter  ;  but  to  manifest  his  lenient  disposition, 
.and  to  lake  from  the  rebels  all  plea  of  rigor,  he 
had  a  proclamation  atlixed  tor  thirty  days  at  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  promising  tuli  indulgence  and 
complete  oblivion  of  the  past  to  Roidan  and  his 
followers,  on  condition  ot  their  presenting  them- 
selves belore  him  and  returning  lo  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  within  .1  month  ;  together  with  tree 
conveyance  for  all  siu  h  as  wished  to  return  to 
Spain  ;  but  threatening  to  execute  rigorous  justice 
U|)nn  those  who  should  not  appear  within  the  limit- 
ed time.  A  co])V  ot  this  |i.iper  he  sent  to  Roidan 
by  Car\ajal,  with  a  letter,  staling  the  impossibility 
of  compliance  with  histeims,  but  ottering  to  agree 
to  anv  coni|)act  drawn  U|)  with  the  approbation  or 
Carv,ijal  and  S.il.imanca. 

When  Carv.ijal  arrived,  he  tound  the  veteran 
Ballester  actu.illy  besieged  in  his  fortress  ot  Con- 
ception by  Roidan,  under  i)retext  of  claiming,  in 
his  ofTici.il  ch.iracter  of  alcalde  mayor,  a  culprit 
who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  justice.  He  had 
cut  off  the  supjily  ot  water  from  the  tort,  by  w.iy 
of  distressing  it  into  a  surrender.  When  Carv.aja'i 
l)osted  up  the  |)roclamation  ol  the  admiral  on  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  the  rrl)els  scoffed  at  the 
proffered  ,imne>-ry.  saving  that,  in  a  little  while, 
thev  would  oblig'  the  atimiral  to  ask  'he  same  at 
then  hands.  The  earne-<f  intercession>  c>f  Car\a 
jal,  howf  \er,  brought  tbr  leaders  at  It-ngth  to  re- 
flection, -jnd  through  hi-,  mediation  articles  o; 
capitulation  were  drawn  u|).  Ily  these  it  was 
agreed  that  Roidan  and  his  followers  should  en,- 
b.trk  for  Spain  from  the  port  ot  .\aragua  mi  two 
ships,  to  be  fitted  out  and  victualled  within  titty 
(lavs,  'i'h.at  they  should  each  recei\e  from  the 
admiral  a  certitic.i'.e  ot  good  conduct,  and  ,in 
order  tor  the  amount  ol  their  pay,  up  to  the  ictu.a'i 
date.  That  slaves  should  be  gucn  to  them,  as  hao 
been  given  to  others,  111  consideration  of  services 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib  i.  cap.  J53, 

t  Ibid.,  cap.  158. 

+  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  79. 
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performed  ;  and  as  several  of  their  company  had 
wives,  natives  of  the  island,  who  were  pregnant, 
or  had  lately  been  delivered,  they  might  take  them 
with  them,  if  willing  to  go,  in  place  of  the  slaves. 
That  satisfaction  should  be  made  for  property  of 
some  ot  the  company  which  had  been  sequestrat- 
ed, and  for  live  stock  whicii  had  belonged  to  Fran- 
cisco Roldan.  There  were  other  condiiioi)s,  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  their  persons  ;  and  it 
was  stipulated  that,  if  no  reply  were  received  to 
these  terms  within  eight  days,  the  whole  should  be 
void.* 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Roldan  and  his 
companions  at  Fort  Conception  on  the  i6thof  No- 
vember, and  by  the  admiral  at  San  Domingo  on 
the  2 1  St.  At  the  same  time,  he  proclaimed  a  fur- 
ther act  of  grace,  permitting  such  as  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  island  either  to  come  to  San  Domingo, 
and  enter  into  the  royal  service,  or  to  hold  lands 
in  .nny  part  of  the  island.  They  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  lollow  the  fortunes  of  Roldan,  who  de- 
parted with  his  band  for  Xaragua,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  ships,  accompanied  by  .Miguel  Bal- 
lester,  sent  by  tiie  admiral  to  superintend  the 
preparations  tor  their  embarkation. 

Columbus  was  deeply  grievetl  to  have  his  pro- 
jected enterprise  to  Terra  PMrma  impeded  by  such 
contemptible  ol)stacles,  and  the  shiiis  which  should 
have  boi'ne  his  brother  to  explore  that  newly-found 
continent  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  turbulent  an:l 
worthless  rabiiie.  He  consoled  himself,  however, 
with  the  reflection,  that  all  the  mischief  which 
had  so  lo:ig  been  lurking  in  the  island,  would 
thus  be  at  once  shipped  off,  and  thenceforth  every- 
thing restored  to  order  and  tratujuillity.  He 
ordered  every  exertion  to  be  made,  therefore,  to 
get  the  ships  in  readiness  to  be  sent  round  to 
Xaraijua  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  sea-stores,  and  the 
'.'.ilficiilty  ol  completing  the  arrangements  for  such 
a  voyage  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  colony,  de- 
layed their  departure  tar  beyond  the  stii)ulated 
time.  Feeling  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  a 
kind  of  deception  toward  the  sovereigns,  in  the 
certificate  of  gO!)d  conduct  given  to  Roldan  and 
his  followers,  lie  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  stating  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  certificate  had 
been  in  a  mann;;r  wrung  from  him  to  save  the 
island  from  utter  confusion  and  ruin.  He  repre- 
sente  I  the  real  character  and  conduct  of  those 
men  ;  how  they  had  rebelled  against  his  authority  ; 
prevented  the  Indians  from  paying  tribute  ;  pil- 
lagetl  the  island  ;  ])ossessed  themselves  of  large 
(|uantities  of  gold,  and  carried  off  the  dauglilers 
of  several  of  the  cacic|Ues.  He  advised,  theretore, 
that  they  should  he  seized,  and  their  slaves  and 
treasure  taki.'n  irom  them,  until  their  conduct 
could  l)e  ])roperlv  investigated.  This  letter  he  in- 
trusted to  a  conlidential  person,  who  was  to  go  in 
one  ot  the  sliips.f 

The  rebels  having  left  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  affairs  of  San  Domingo  being  in  a  state  of 
security,  Columbus  nut  his  brother  Don  Diego  in 
temporary  command,  and  departed  with  the  Ade- 
laiitailo  on  a  tour  of  several  months  to  visit  the 
various  stations,  and  restore  the  island  to  order. 

The  two  caravels  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
rd'iels  sailed  from  San  Domingo  for  Xaragua 
abrout  the  end  of  February  ;  but,  encountering  a 
violent  storm,  were  obliged  to  i)Ut  into  one  ot  the 
harbors  of  the  island,  where  they  were  detained 
until  the  end  of  March.  One  was  so  disabled  as 
to    be    compelled    to    return   'o  San    Domingo. 


*  Hist,  del  .Mmirante,  cap   So. 

t  Herrera.  Hist.  Ind..  decad,  i  lib.  iii,  cap.  16, 


Another  vessel  was  dispatched  to  supply  its  place, 
in  which  the  indefatigable  Carvajal  set  sail,  to  ex 
pedite  the  embarkation  of  the  rebels.     He   was 
eleven  days  in  making  the  voyage,  and  found  the 
other  caravel  at  Xaragua. 

The  followers  of  lioldan  had  in  the  mean  time 
changed  their  minds,  and  now  refused  to  em- 
bark ;  as  usual,  tl.ey  threw  all  the  blame  on  Co- 
lumbus, affirming  that  he  had  purposely  delayed 
the  ships  far  beyond  the  stijudated  time';  that  he 
had  sent  them  in  a  state  not  seaworthy, and  shori 
ot  provisions,  with  many  other  charges,  artfully 
founded  on  circumstances  over  which  they  knew 
he  could  have  no  control.  Carvajal  made  a  formal 
protest  before  a  notary  who  had  accompanied 
him,  and  finding  that  the  ships  were  suffering 
great  injury  irom  the  teredo  or  worm,  and  their 
provisions  failing,  he  sent  them  back  to  San  Do- 
mingo, and  set  out  on  his  return  by  land.  Rol- 
dan accompanied  him  a  little  distance  on  horse- 
back, evidently  disturbed  in  mind.  He  teared  to 
return  to  Spain,  yet  was  shrewd  enough  to  know 
the  insecurity  of  his  present  situation  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  dissolute  men,  acting  in  defiance  ol 
authority.  What  tie  had  he  ujioii  their  tkielity 
stronger  than  the  sacred  obligations  whicli  they 
had  violated  ?  After  riding  thouglutully  for  some 
distance,  he  paused,  and  re(|ueste(l  some  pri\ate 
conversation  with  Carvajal  before  they  parted. 
They  alighted  under  the  shade  ot  a  tree.  Hc;re 
Roldan  made  further  professions  ot  the  loyalty  of 
his  inteiuions,  and  finally  declared,  that  il'the  ad- 
miral would  once  more  send  him  a  written  se- 
curity for  his  pers.)n,  with  the  guarantee  also  ot 
the  principal  persons  about  him,  he  would  come 
to  treat  with  him,  and  trusted  that  the  wliole  matter 
would  be  arranged  on  terms  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  This  offei,  however,  he  added,  must  be 
kept  secret  from    lis  followers. 

Carvajal,  overjoyed  at  this  prospect  of  a  final 
arrangement,  lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  propo- 
sition of  Roldan  to  the  admiral.  The  latter  im- 
mediately forwanled  the  rec|uirt'd  passport  or  se- 
curity, sealed  with  the  roy.ii  seal,  acconijianied  by 
a  letter  written  in  amicable  terms,  exhorting  his 
(|uiet  obedience  to  the  authority  of  tht  sovereigns. 
.Several  of  the  principal  persons  also,  who  were 
with  the  admiral,  wrote,  at  his  re(juest,  a  letter  ol 
security  to  Roldan,  jiledging  themselves  tor  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  tollowers  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, provided  they  did  nothing  hostile  to  the 
royal  authority  or  its  re|)resentati\e. 

While  Columbus  was  thus,  with  unwearied  as- 
siduity and  loyal  zeal,  endeav  oring  to  bring  the 
island  back  to  its  obedience,  he  received  a  rei)ly 
from  Spain,  to  the  earnest  re|)resemations  made 
by  him,  in  the  jireceding  autumn,  ot  the  distracted 
state  of  the  colony  and  the  outrages  ot  these  law- 
less men,  and  his  prayers  tor  royal  countenance 
and  support.  The  letter  was  written  by  his  in- 
vidious enemy,  the  liishop  Fonseca,  superintend- 
ent ot  Indian  ;iffnirs.  It  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  statement  of  tl'.e  alleged  insurrectioi- 
ot  Roldan,  but  observed  that  this  matter  must  bt 
suffered  to  remain  in  suspense,  as  the  sovereigns 
would  investigate  and  reme<ly  it  presently.* 

This  cold  reply  had  a  disheartening  elfect  upon 
Columbus.  He  saw  that  his  com|)lainis  had  little 
weight  with  the  government  ;  he  feared  that  his 
enemies  were  prejudicing  him  with  the  sover- 
eigns ;  and  he  anticipated  redoubled  insolence  on 
tho  part  of  the  rebels,  when  they  should  discovet 
how  little  intiuencehe  possessed  in  Spain.    F'uU  o! 
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zeal,  however,  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking, 
and  of  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  sovereij^ns, 
he  resolved  to  spare  no  personal  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort or  dignity  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of  the 
island.  I'.ager  to  expedite  the  negotiation  with 
Rold.in,  therctore,  he  sailed  in  the  latter  part  of 
/.ugust  with  two  caravels  to  the  jiort  of  A/.ua, 
west  ol  San  Uoniingo,  and  much  nearer  to  Xara- 
gua.  lie  was  accomjianietl  hyseveralof  the  most 
important  personages  of  the  colony.  Koldan  re- 
paired thither  likewise,  with  the  turbulent  Adrian 
de  Moxica,  and  a  number  of  his  band.  The  con- 
cessions already  obtained  had  i'lcreased  his  ])re- 
sumplion  ;  and  he  had,  doubtless,  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  cold  manner  in  which  the  com- 
fiainls  ot  the  ailmiral  had  been  received  in  Spain, 
fe  conducted  himself  more  like  a  coiuiueror,  ex- 
acti'i"  triumphant  terms,  than  a  tlelintiuent  seek- 
ing to  procure  pardon  by  atonement.  He  came 
on  l)oardof  the  caravi-l,  and  with  his  usual  effront- 
ery, propounded  the  i)ruliminaries  upon  which  he 
and  his  com|)ani()ns  were  dis|)osed  to  negotiate. 

first,  that  he  should  be  iJermitted  to  send  sev- 
eral ul  his  company,  to  the  number  of  fdteen,  to 
Sp.iiii,  in  the  vessels  which  were  at  San  Domingo. 
Secondly,  that  those  who  remained  should  have 
lands  granted  them,  in  place  of  royal  pay.  Third- 
ly, thai  it  should  be  i)roclaimed  that  everything 
charged  against  him  and  his  party  had  been 
grouiuietl  upun  false  testimony,  and  the  machina- 
tions ot  persons  disaffected  to  the  royal  service. 
I'ourthly,  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  office 
ol  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge.* 

'fhese  were  hard  an  1  insolent  conditions  to 
commence  with,  but  they  were  granted.  Koldan 
then  weril  on  shore,  and  communicated  them  to 
his  oomi)anions.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the  in- 
surants sent  their  c,i])itulations,  drawn  u])  in 
form,  and  couched  in  arrogant  language,  includ- 
ing all  the  stipulations  granted  at  l'"ort  Concep- 
tion, witii  those  rect-Miilv  demanded  by  Koldan, 
and  concluding  with  one,  more  insolent  than  all 
the  r^•^t,  n.unely,  that  if  the  admiral  should  fail 
in  the  lultilment  of  any  of  these  articles,  they 
should  have  a  right  to  assemble  together,  and 
compel  his  performance  of  them  by  force,  or  by 
any  other  means  they  ni''fht  think  proper. t  I'he 
con-.!)iraiors  thus  sought  not  merely  exculp.itiun 
of  tlie  past,  but  a  |)retext  for  future  rebellion. 

The  mind  grows  wearied  and  imp.itient  with 
recording,  and  the  heart  of  the  generous  reader 
must  burn  with  indign.ition  at  perusing,  this  pro- 
tracted aiul  ineffectual  struggle  of  a  in.in  of  the 
exalted  merits  and  m.itchless  service.;  of  Colum- 
bus, in  the  toils  of  such  miscreants.  Surroimded 
by  doubt  and  danger;  ;i  foreigntr  among  a  jeal- 
ous proplc  ;  an  unpopular  commander  in  a  mu- 
tinous isl.ind  ;  distrusted  .md  slighted  by  the  go\'- 
ernmcnt  he  was  seeking  to  serve  ;  and  cre.iting 
suspii'ion  by  his  very  siTvices  ;  he  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  f.iithful  advice,  elhcient  aid,  or  candid 
judgment.  'I'he  very  ground  on  which  he  stood 
seemed  giving  w.iv  under  him,  for  he  was  told  of 
seditious  symptoms  among  his  own  people.  See- 
ing the  iiripunity  with  which  the  rel)els  rioted  in 
the  |)f)ssession  of  one  of  the  hnesi  parts  of  the 
island,  they  began  to  talk  among  themselves  of  tol- 
lowing  their  example,  of  al);indoning  the  standard 
ot  the  admiral,  and  seizing  upon  tlie  province  of 
Higney,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  was  said  to  contain  valuable  mines  of  gold. 

Thus  critically  situated,  d'sregiriling  every  con- 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii,  cap.  i6. 
f  Ibid.     Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap,  38. 


sideration  of  personal  pride  and  dignity,  and  de- 
termined, at  any  individual  sacrifice,  to  secure 
the  interests  of  an  ungrateful  sovereign,  Colum- 
bus forced  himself  to  sign  this  most  humiliating 
capitulation.  He  trusted  that  afterward,  when  iie 
could  gain  quiet  access  to  the  royal  ear,  he  should 
be  able  to  convince  the  king  and  queen  that  it  had 
been  compulsory,  and  forced  from  him  by  the  ex- 
traortlinary  difficulties  in  which  he  hail  been 
placed,  and  the  imminent  peiiis  of  the  colony. 
Before  signing  it,  however,  he  inserted  a  stipula- 
tion, that  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns,  of  him- 
self, and  of  the  justices  a|)pointed  by  him,  should 
be  punctually  obeyed.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GRANTS  MADE  TO  R(M,1)AX  AND  HIS  FOI.LOWIiRS 
-  DKPARTUKE  OF  SEVERAL  OK  THE  REBELS 
FOR   SPAIN. 

[1499.] 

WllF.N  Roldan  resumed  his  office  of  .alcalde 
mayor,  or  chief  judge,  he  displayed  all  the  arro- 
g.mce  to  be  exi)ected  from  one  who  h.iil  intruded 
liimself  into  jiower  by  profligate  means.  At  the 
city  of  San  Domingo  he  was  always  surrounded 
by  his  faction  ;  communed  only  with  the  dissolute 
aiul  disaffected  ;  and,  having'  all  the  turbulent 
and  desperate  men  ol  the  community  at  his  beck, 
was  enabled  to  intimidate  the  (piiei  and  loyal  by 
his  frowns.  He  bore  an  impu('"iit  tront  against 
the  authoritv  even  of  Columbus  himself,  tlischarg- 
ing  from  otl'ice  one  Rodrigo  I'ere/,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  admiral,  declaring  that  none  nut  such  as  he 
appointeil  should  be.tr  a  staff  ot  oftice  in  the 
island. t  Columbus  h.ul  a  ditrKult  and  painful 
task  in  bearing  with  the  insoUnce  ol  this  man, 
and  of  the  shameless  r.d)l)le  which  had  returned, 
uniier  his  auspices,  to  the  settlements.  He  tacitly 
permitted  many  abuses  ;  endeavoring  by  mild- 
ness and  indulgence  to  allay  the  jealousies  aiul 
prejudices  awakened  ag.iin.-.t  him,  and  by  various 
concessions  to  lure  the  t.ictious  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  'f'o  such  of  tlie  coloiiists  gen- 
er.illy  as  i)referred  to  remain  in  the  island,  he  of- 
feree! a  choice  of  either  royal  pay  or  jKirtions  of 
lands,  with  a  number  of  Indi.ins,  some  free,  others 
as  slaves,  to  assist  in  the  culti\ation.  The  latter 
was  generally  jjreferred  ;  and  grants  were  made 
out,  in  which  he  tMuleavored  as  much  as  possible 
to  combine  the  benefit  ot  the  individual  with  the 
interests  of  the  colony. 

Koldan  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  upward 
of  one  hundred  of  his  late  followers,  demanding 
gr.ints  of  lands  and  licenses  to  settle,  and  choosing 
-X.iragua  for  their  ])lace  of  abode.  The  .idmiral 
feared  to  trust  such  a  numerous  Ijody  ot  fictions 
partisans  in  so  remote  a  province  ;  he  contrived, 
therefore,  to  distribute  •';■  m  in  various  jjarts  of 
the  island  ;  some  at  Imv. .0,  where  their  settle- 
ment g.ive  origin  to  the  town  ol  that  name  ; 
others  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  \'erde,  or  (ireen 
River,  in  the  \'ega  ;  others  about  six  leagues 
thence,  at  St.  Jago.  He  assigned  to  lliem  liberal 
portions  of  land,  and  numerous  Indian  slaves, 
taken  in  the  wars.  He  made  .in  arningement,  also, 
by  which  the  cacicpies  in  llieir  vicinity,  instead  of 
paying  tribute,  should  furnish  |Kirtiesof  their  sub- 
jects,  free  Indians,  to  assist  the  colonists  in  the 


*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad, 
t  Ibid. 
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cultivation  of  their  lands  :  a  kind  of  feudal  ser- 
vice, which  was  the  origin  of  the  repartimientos, 
or  distrilnitions  of  free  Indians  among  the  colo- 
nists, afterward  generally  atlopted,  and  shamefully 
iljused,  throughout  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  a 
source  of  iniolerahle  hardships  and  oppressions 
to  the  unhajipy  natives,  and  which  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  exterminate  them  from  the  island  of  llis- 
paniola.*  Columbus  considered  the  island  in  tiie 
light  of  a  coiuiuered  country,  and  arrogated  to 
himscit  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereigns  tor  whom  he  fought.  Of  course 
all  his  comi)aiiions  in  the  enterprise  were  entitled 
to  take  part  in  the  aocjuired  territory,  and  to  es- 
tahlish  themselves  there  as  feudal  lords,  reducing 
the  natives  to  the  condition  of  villains  or  vassals. t 
This  w,is  an  arrangement  widely  different  from 
his  original  intention  of  treating  the  natives  with 
kindness,  as  peaceful  subjects  of  the  crown.  Hut 
all  his  plans  li.id  been  subverted,  and  his  jiresent 
measures  forced  upon  him  by  the  exigency  of  the 
times  and  the  violence  of  lawless  men.  He  ap- 
[)ointe'l  a  ciptain  with  an  armed  band,  as  a  kind 
of  police,  with  orders  to  range  the  provinces  ; 
oblige  the  Indians  to  pay  their  tributes  ;  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  ;  and  check  the 
least  a|)p(tar.ince  of  mutiny  or  insurrection. J 

M.-niiig  sought  and  olitained  such  ample  provi- 
sions tor  his  followers,  Koldan  wasnot  niort'  mod- 
est in  making  demands  for  himself.  He  claimed 
certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella,  as  having 
belong"il  to  hnn  bcloie  his  rebellion  ;  also  a  royal 
farm,  called  La  I'.speranza,  situ.ited  on  the  Vega, 
and  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  poultrv.  These  the 
admiral  granted  him  with  permission  to  em|)loy,  in 
the  cultiwuioM  of  the  farm,  the  subjects  ot  the  ca- 
ci(|ue  whilst'  ears  h.id  been  cut  off  by  Alonso  de 
Ojela  in  his  tirst  military  expedition  into  the 
Vega.  Kohlaii  received  also  grants  ot  land  in 
Xar.igu.i,  ,inil  a  variety  of  live  stock  trom  the  cat- 
tle and  other  animals  belonging  to  the  crown. 
These  glints  were  made  t(J  him  provisionally, 
until  till'  |)leasui<'  ot  the  sovereigns  should  be 
known  :  j  tor  (ulunibus  yet  trusted  tiiat  when  they 
should  understand  the  m. inner  in  which  these 
concessions  had  been  extorted  trom  him,  the  ring- 
leaders ot  the  rebels  woultl  not  merely  be  strip|)ed 
of  their  ill-gotten  possessions,  but  receive  well- 
merited  punishment. 

Koldan  h.iviiig  now  enriched  himself  beyond  his 
hopes,  reipusted  permission  of  C\)lumbus  to  \isit 
his  lands.  This  was  granted  with  great  reluct- 
ance, lie  immedialely  deiiaried  lor  the  \'ega, 
;ind  stopping  at  lionao,  his  late  head(|uarters, 
made  I'eilro  i\ei|uelme  one  of  his  most  active 
confeder.ites,  alcalde,  or  judge  of  the  jjlace,  with 
the  |)ower  c>t  arresting  all  delinipients.  .md  send- 
ing tiuin  prisoners  to  the  fortress  of  Conreplion, 
where  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  ot  sentenc- 
ing them.  This  was  ;in  issumption  ol  powers 
not  Nested  in  his  ollice,  ;ind  ;;ave  great  offence  to 
C'oknnbns.  Other  circumstances  cre.iled  apjire- 
hensions  ol  lurlher  troubles  trom  the  late  insur- 
gents. I'edro  l\e(|uelme,  under  ]iretext  ot  erect- 
ing larmiiig  buildings  for  his  cattle,  began  to  t ne- 
struct  a  strong  ediiice  on  a  hill,  capable  ot  being 
converted  into  a  formidable  fortress.  This,  it 
was  Whispered,  was  done  in  concert  with  Koldan, 
by  wav  of  securing  a  stnnighold  in  ca.se  ot  need, 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  \'ega,  where  so 
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many  of  their  late  partisans  were  settled,  it  would 
form  a  dangerous  rallying  ])l;ice  tor  any  new  se- 
dition. The  designs  otKequelme  were  suspected 
and  his  proceedings  op-posed  by  I'edro  de  Ar;ina, 
a  loyai  .-md  honorable  man,  who  was  on  the  spot. 
Kepresentations  were  made  by  both  parties  to  the 
aucii -al,  who  prohibited  Kequelme  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  construction  of  his  editlce.* 

Columbtis  had  prep.ired  to  return,  with  his 
brother,  Don  liarthnlomew,  to  .Spain,  where  he 
felt  th.it  his  |)resence  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  ])lace  the  late  events  of  the  island  in  a 
jn-oper  light  ;  having  found  that  his  letters  of  ex- 
planation were  liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  malevolent  enemies.  'I'he 
island,  however,  was  still  in  a  feverish  state.  He 
was  not  not  well  assured  of  the  lidelity  ot  the  late 
rebels,  though  so  dearly  purchased  ;  there  was  a 
rumor  of  a  threatened  descent  into  the  \'ega,  tiy 
the  mountain  tribes  of  Ciguay,  to  attempt  the  res- 
cue of  their  cacicpie  Mayobanex,  still  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  ot  Conception.  Tidings 
were  brought  about  the  same  time  from  tlie  west- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  that  four  str.inge  ships 
had  arrived  at  the  coast,  under  supicious  ajipear- 
ances.  These  circumstances  obliged  him  to  post- 
jione  his  f|ei)arture,  .ind  held  him  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  this  lavoriti'  but  fatal  isLind. 

The  two  caravels  were  dispatched  for  Spain  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  taking  such  of  the  col- 
onists as  chose  to  return,  and  among  them  a  num- 
ber of  Koldan's  partisans.  Some  ot  these  took 
with  them  slaves,  others  carried  away  the 
daughters  of  cacicpies  whom  they  had  bt-guiled 
trom  their  families  and  homes.  At  these  ini(|uities, 
no  less  than  at  many  others  which  etpially  giieved 
his  spirit,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  connive.  He 
was  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
sending  home  a  reintorcement  ot  enemies  and 
false  witnesses,  to  def.ime  his  character  and  tra- 
duce his  conduct,  but  he  h.id  no  allern.itive.  To 
counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  their  niisrciire- 
senl.itions,  he  sent  by  the  same  ctr.ivel  the  loyal 
and  upright  veter.in  Miguel  ISallester,  together 
with  (i.irci.i  de  li.irr.inti'S,  e-mpowered  to  .iilend 
to  his  affairs  at  court,  and  furni.shed  witli  the  dep- 
ositions t;iken  rel.itive  to  the  conduct  ot  Koldiin 
and  his  accomplices. 

In  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns  he  entreated 
them  to  int|uire  into  the  truth  of  the  late  transac- 
tions. 1  le  slated  his  opinion  that  his  capiluhitions 
with  the  rebels  were  null  and  \'oid,  tor  various 
reasons— viz.,  they  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
violence,  and  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  exercise 
the  ol'tice  of  viceroy  ;  there  had  been  two  trials  rel- 
ative to  the  insurrection,  .-md  the  insurgents  hav- 
ing been  condemned  as  tr.iilors,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  t!ie  admir.il  to  atisolve  them  Irom  their 
crimin.ility  ;  the  caintulations  trt  .ited  of  matters 
touching  the  royal  revenue,  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  without  tlie  intervention  ot  the  jiroper 
ol'liiers  ;  lastly,  Francisco  Roldan  and  his  com- 
panions, on  leaving  .Spain,  h.id  taken  an  oath  to 
l)e  taithtiil  to  the  so\ereigns,  and  to  the  admiral 
in  their  name,  which  oath  they  hati  violated,  for 
these  and  similar  reasons,  some  just,  others  rather 
sophistic. d,  he  urged  the  soxereigns  not  to  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  ratity  tlie  com|nilsory 
terms  ceded  to  these  prolligate  men,  Imt  to  in([uire 
into  their  ottences,  and  treat  tlieni  accordingly. + 

He   repeated   the   reciuest  made  in  a  former  let- 
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ter,  that  ,i  learned  judpc  inijrht  lie  sent  out  to  ad- 
minister llif  laws  in  tlu-  island,  since  lie  himself 
had  been  charjfed  witli  rijjor,  althmiKh  conscious 
of  havinjj  always  observed  a  guarded  clemency, 
He  reijiiested  also  that  discreet  persons  should  be 
sent  out  to  form  ;i  council,  and  others  for  certain 
fiscal  employments,  entreatinjj,  however,  that 
their  jiowers  should  be  so  limited  and  delined,  as 
not  to  interh're  with  his  dij^nity  and  privilej^es. 
He  bore  stronj^ly  on  this  point  ;  as  his  prerotja- 
tives  on  former  occasions  had  been  (Grievously  in- 
vaded. It  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  that  princes 
oujjht  to  show  much  confidence  in  their  j^overn- 
ors  ;  for  without  the  royal  fa\or  to  fjive  them 
strenj^th  and  conse(|uence,  eve.ythinjj  went  to  ruin 
under  their  command  ,  a  sound  maxim,  forced 
from  the  admiral  by  his  fccent  experience,  in  which 
much  of  his  own  i^rplexilies,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  rebels,  had  luen  caused  by  the  distrust  of  the 
crown,  anil  its  inattention  to  his  remonstiances. 

Findinjj  ,ij;e  and  infirmity  creepin};  upon  him, 
and  his  health  muci;  im|iaired  '>y  his  last  voyage, 
he  bcj;an  to  think  of  hi:;  son  Diefjo,  as  an  acti\e 
coadjutor  ;  who,  beinj^  destined  as  his  successor, 
mijjlit  iiiun  experience  under  his  eye,  foi"  the  fu- 
ture discharjje  of  his  hij;h  duties,  Diejifo,  ihouLfh 
still  servinj^  ;is  a  Jiajje  at  the  court,  was  jjrown  to 
man's  estate,  .and  capable  ot  enterinjj  into  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  lUe.  Columbus  entreated, 
therefore,  that  he  mij^hl  be  sent  out  to  assist  him, 
as  he  telt  himself  intirm  in  health  and  broken  in 
constitution,  and  less  capable  of  exertion  than 
formerly.  * 


CHA1'TI:R   V. 

ARRIVAL  OF  OjF.nA  WI IH  A  SQITAPROV  AT  THF, 
WKSTKRN  I'ART  OK  THl':  ISLAND  —  ROLDAN 
SENT  TO    MKKT    IIINL 

I '499-1 

Amont,  the  causes  which  induced  Columbus  to 
postpone  his  departure  for  .Sp.iin,  has  been  men- 
tioned the  .irrival  of  four  ships  at  the  western  part 
of  the  island.  These  h;ul  anchored  on  the  5ln  of 
September  in  a  harbor  a  little  below  J.icquemel, 
apparently  with  the  desij,m  of  cuttinj;  dyewoods, 
which  aliound  in  that  neijchborhood,  and  ol  carry- 
inijf  off  the  natives  for  slavts.  further  reports  in- 
formed him  that  they  were  commanded  by  .Monso 
deOjeda,  the  s.iine  hot-he.ided  ,-uid  boUi-hearled 
cavalier  who  had  distinj^uished  himself  on  various 
occasions  in  the  previous  voyairus  of  discovery, 
anrl  particularly  in  the  capture  of  the  caci(|ue 
Caonabo.  Knowinjj  the  d.irinij  and  .adventurous 
spirit  ot  this  man,  Columbus  lelt  much  disturbed 
at  his  visitiiif^  the  island  in  this  clandestine  m.in- 
ner,  on  what  .ippe.ired  to  he  little  better  than  a 
freebootin;,r  expedition.  To  call  him  to  account, 
and  oppoie  his  aj^yressions,  required  an  .ij^ent  of 
spirit  and  address.  \o  one  seemed  better  t'ltted 
for  the  pur|)ose  than  Rold.in.  I  le  was  ,is  darinfc  as 
Ojeda,  .and  of  a  more  crafty  character.  An  expe- 
dition of  the  kind  would  occupy  the  attention  of 
himself  .and  his  partisans,  and  flivert  them  from 
any  i.ihemes  of  mischief.  The  Lirj^e  concessions 
receniiv  ni.ule  to  them  would,  he  trusted,  secure 
their  present  fidelity,  renclL-rin^j  it  more  profitable 
for  them  to  In-  loyal  than  rebellious. 

Roldan  rc.irlily  undertook  the  enterprise.  He 
had  nothing  furtlser  to  gain  by  sedition,  and   was 
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anxious  to  secure  his  ill-gotten  possessions  and 
atone  (or  p.ist  offences  by  public  services.  He 
was  vain  as  well  as  active,  and  took  .i  priile  in 
accjuitting  himself  well  in  an  expedition  which 
called  for  both  courage  and  shrewdness.  Depart- 
ing from  .San  Pomingo  with  two  car.ivels,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  2i;th  of  September  within  two  le.iguef 
ot  the  harbor  where  the  ships  ot  Ojeda  were 
■anchored.  Here  he  landed  witii  live  and  twenty 
resolute  h)llowers,  well  armed,  and  .iccu^t(mu'd 
to  range  the  forests.  He  seiu  ti\e  scouts  to  re- 
connoitre. They  brought  word  that  Ojeda  was 
several  leagues  distant  from  his  ships,  with  only 
lltteen  men,  employed  in  making  cassava  bread 
in  an  Indian  village.  Roldan  threw  himself  be- 
tween them  and  the  ships,  thinking  to  take  them 
by  surprise.  They  were  apprised,  however,  of 
his  appro.ich  by  the  Indians,  with  whom  the  very 
name  ol  Reldan  inspired  terror,  from  his  l.\te  ex- 
cesses in  .\aragua.  Ojeda  saw  his  danger;  he 
supposed  Rold.m  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  ol  him, 
and  he  founil  himself  cut  off  Irom  his  shi|)s. 
With  his  usual  intrepidity  he  immediately  pre- 
sented himself  before  Roldan,  attended  meii'ly  I)y 
half  a  dozen  followers.  The  latter  cr.ittiU-  began 
by  conversing  on  gener.il  to|)ics.  lie  then  in- 
t|uired  into  his  motives  tor  landing  on  the  isl.md, 
particularly  on  that  lemote  and  loneh'  part,  with- 
out t'irst  reporting  his  arrival  to  the  .idmir.il. 
Ojeda  replied  that  he  had  been  on  a  voy.ige  of 
discovery,  and  had  ]iut  ii>  there  in  distress,  to  re- 
pair his  ships  and  procure  provisions,  koldan 
then  dem.uKled,  in  the  name  ot  the  government,  a 
sight  of  the  license  unih-r  w  hich  he  sailed.  ( ijeda, 
who  knew  the  resolute  ch.ir.uter  of  the  man  he 
had  to  ileal  with,  restrained  his  natural  impetu- 
osity, and  replied  that  his  papers  were  on  board 
of  his  shi|>.  He  declared  his  intention,  on  dep.irt- 
ing  thence,  to  go  to  .San  Dondngo,  .and  pay  his 
homage  to  the  admiral,  having  many  things  to 
tell  him  which  were  for  his  priv.ile  e.ir  alone.  He 
intim.ated  to  Rold.in  that  the  .idmiral  was  in  com- 
])lete  disgrace  .at  court  ;  tli.it  there  vv.is  a  t.ilk  of 
Liking  from  him  his  command,  .and  that  the 
i|ueen,  his  ])ati"oness,  was  ill  beyond  .ill  hopes  of 
recoverv.  This  intim.ation,  it  is  pn-sumed,  was 
referred  to  by  Roldan  in  his  dispatches  to  the  ;i(l- 
mirid,  wherein  he  mentioned  that  certain  things 
h.id  lieen  communicated  to  him  by  Ojeda,  which 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  collide  to  a  letter. 

Roldan  now  rep.aired  to  the  ships.  He  found 
several  persons  on  board  with  whom  he  w.is  ac- 
•  (U.iinted,  and  who  had  already  been  in  His- 
paniola.  They  coiit'irmed  the  truth  of  wh.it  Ojeda 
had  said,  and  showed  a  license  signed  by  the 
liishop  of  Fonsec.i,  as  suinrinteiideiU  of  the  aff.airs 
of  the  Indias,  authorizing  him  to  sail  on  a  vo\.ige 
of  discovery.* 

It  appeared,  frcm  the  report  of  Ojed.a  and  his 
followers,  that  the  glowing  .accounts  sent  home 
by  Columbus  of  his  late  discovi'iies  on  the  coast 
of  I'ari.i,  his  magnificent  speculations  with  respect 
to  the  riches  of  the  newly-tound  country,  and  the 
specimen  o(  pe.irls  tr.ansmitled  to  the  sovereigns, 
had  ind.imed  the  cujiidity  of  v.irious  adventurers. 
Ojeda  h.ippened  to  be  at  that  time  in  Spain.  He 
was  a  favorite  of  the  Hishop  of  Fonseca.  and  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  letter  written  by  the  admiral 
to  the  sovereigns,  and  the  ch.irts  .ind  m.ijis  of  his 
route  by  which  it  was  .iccomp.mied.  Ojeda  knew 
Columbus  to  be  emb.irrassed  by  the  seditions  of 
Hispaniol.i  ;  he  found,  by  his  conversations  with 
Fonseca  and  other  of  the  admiral's  enemies,  that 
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strong  doubts  and  jealousies  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  king  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  and  that 
Ills  approaching  (lownfail  was  confidently  pretiict- 
eil.  The  idfa  ol  taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
ciinistaiicfs  struck  Ujeda,  and,  i)y  a  private  enter- 
prise, lie  lioped  to  i)e  tlie  first  in  gathering  the 
wealth  ot  thc-ie  newly-discovered  regions,  He 
(onmuiniciti'il  his  i)roject  to  his  patron,  Konseca. 
The  latter  w,is  hut  too  ready  for  anything  that 
niiglu  (Ictcit  the  plans  and  obscure  the  glory  of 
folunibus  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  always 
sliowed  himself  more  disposed  to  patroni/e  mer- 
cen.iry  adventurers  than  upright  and  high-minded 
men.  lie  granted  Ojeila  every  facility;  furnish- 
ing him  with  co|)ifs  of  the  p,ipers  and  charts  of 
(.\''"ml»us  by  which  to  direct  himself  in  liis 
cou\  .e,  and  a  letter  of  license  sign<'d  with  his  own 
name,  thou^;h  not  with  tiiat  of  tile  sovereigns.  In 
this,  it  was  siipiilalc  I  th.il  he  should  not  toU(  h  at 
;iny  land  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  nor 
any  that  iuid  bci-n  discovered  by  Columbus 
to  1495.  The  last  provision  shows  tiie 
artifice  ui  I'Onsec.i,  as  it  left  i'.iria  and  the  I'earl 
Isl.inds  tree  to  the  visits  of  Oji'da,  they  having 
been  discovered  by  Columbus  sui)se(|uent  to  the 
designated  yc.ir.  The  ships  were  to  i)e  tittei!  out 
at  the  ciiarg<'s  of  the  advenluriTs,  and  a  certain 
proportion  ol  tiie  prolucts  of  the  voyage  were  to 
be  rendered  10  tiie  crown. 

Under  this  license  Ojeda  fitted  out  four  ships  at 
.Seville,  assisted  by  m.iiiy  e.iger  and  wealthy 
spei  ulalors.  .Among  the  number  was  the  cele- 
br.iled  Amerigo  \'espucci,  a  I'Morentine  merchant, 
well  ai(|u,iinted  with  geography  an^l  n.ixigation. 
riie  jirincipal  pilot  ol  the  expedition  was  Juan  de 
1,1  Cosa,  a  m.iriner  of  great  repute,  a  disciple  of 
the  admir.d,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his 
first  vovage  ot  discovery,  and  in  that  along  the 
southern  co.ist  of  Cub.i,  and  round  the  island  of 
Jam.'iic.i.  There  were  several  also  of  the  mariners, 
and  Itartlioioniew  Kold.m,  ;i  distinguished  pilot, 
who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  his  voyage  to 
I'aria.*  Such  w.is  the  expedition  which,  by  a  sin- 
gular tr.iin  ot  circunist.inces,  ev(,'nlually  gave  the 
name  ot  this  I'lorentine  merchant,  .Amerigo  \'es- 
jnicci,  to  the  whole  of  the   New  Worhl. 

Tliis  ex|)i-diii(iii  had  s.iilcd  in  May,  I4<X)-  The 
adventurers  ha  I  .irrived  on  the  southern  continent, 
and  ranged  along  its  coast,  from  two  hundred 
leagues  east  ol  the  Oronoco,  to  the  dull  ol  I'aria. 
Ciuided  by  the  charts  ot  Columbus,  they  li.id 
passed  through  this  gulf,  and  through  the  lioca 
del  Dr.igon,  and  had  kept  along  westward  toCajie 
de  la  \el.i,  visiting  the  island  ot  Margarita  and 
the  adjacent  continent,  and  discovering  the  (iulf 
ot  \'erie/ueliu  They  had  subse(|Uently  touched  at 
tl.e  Caribbee  Islands,  where  they  had  fought  with 
the  tierce  natives,  and  made  many  captives,  with 
the  intention  of  selling  them  in  the  slave-markets 
of  .Sjiain.  Thence,  being  in  need  of  sujiplies,  they 
had  sailed  to  Ilisp.miola,  having  iiertormed  the 
most  extensive  voyage  hitherto  made  along  the 
sliores  of  the  .New  World. t 

Having  collected  all  the  information  that  he 
could  obtain  coPiCerning  these  voyagers,  their  ad- 
ventures ,ind  ilesigns,  and  trusting  to  the  declara- 
tion ot  Ojeda,  that  he  should  jiroceed  forthwith  to 
present  himself  to  the  admiral,  Kold.in  returned 
to  San  Domingo  to  render  a  report  of  his  mis- 
sion. 


*  Las  Casas. 

f  Herrera,    Hist.    Ind.,  decad.   !.  lib.   iv.  cap. 
MuBoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  part  in  Ms.  unpublished. 


CHAI'TKR   VI. 

MANCEUVRES  OF   UOLDAN   AND  OJEDA. 
[1500.] 

When  intelligence  was  brought  to  Columbus  of 
the  nature  of  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  and  the 
license  under  which  he  sailed,  he  considered  him 
self  deeply  aggrieved,  it  being  a  direct  infraction 
of  his  most  important  prerogatives,  and  sanctioned 
by  authority  which  ought  to  have  held  tliein 
sacred.  He  awaited  patiently,  however,  the  prom- 
ised visit  ot  Alonso  de  Ojeda  to  obtain  fuller  ex- 
planations. Nothing  was  farther  from  the  inten- 
tion of  that  riiving  commander  than  to  keep  such 
promise  :  he  had  made  it  merely  to  elude  the  vig- 
ilance of  Rdlilan.  As  soon  as  he  had  relitled  his 
vessels  .md  obtained  a  supply  of  proxisions,  he 
sailed  round  to  the  coast  of  .Xaragu.i,  where  he 
arrived  in  February.  Here  he  w.is  well  received 
by  the  Spaniards  resident  in  th.it  ]irovinct.',  who 
supplied  all  his  wants.  Among  tliem  were  many 
of  the  late  comrades  of  Roldan  ;  loose,  random 
ch.iracters,  impatient  of  order  and  restraint,  and 
burning  with  animosity  against  the  admiral,  for 
having  again  brought  them  under  the  wholesome 
authority  of  the  laws. 

Knowing  the  r.isli  and  fearless  cli.iracter  of 
Ojeda,  and  finding  that  there  were  je.iloUoies  be- 
tween him  .-nul  the  admiral,  tlu'V  hailed  him  as  a 
new  leader,  come  to  redress  thiir  fancie.l  griev- 
ances, in  |)la<e  of  Roldan,  whoiii  they  considered 
as  having  deserted  them.  They  made  clamorous 
complaints  to  Ojeda  ot  the  injustice  of  tlie  .'ul- 
miral,  whom  they  charged  with  withholding  from 
them  the  arrears  of  their  pay. 

Ojeda  was  a  hot-headed  man,  with  somewhat  ol 
a  \-auntiiig  spirit,  and  immediately  set  himselt  up 
tor  a  redresscr  of  grievances.  It  is  said  also  that 
lie  ga\e  himself  out  as  authoi'ized  by  government, 
ill  conjunction  with  Carv.ijal,  to  act  as  counsel- 
lors, or  r.ither  supervisors  of  the  admiral  ;  and 
that  one  of  the  first  measures  they  were  to  take, 
was  to  enforce  the  p.iymeni  of  all  salaries  due  to 
the  servants  of  the  crown. ■•■  It  is  (|uestionable, 
however,  whether  Ojeda  m.ide  any  pretension  of 
the  kind,  which  could  so  readily  be  disproved,  and 
wouKl  have  tended  to  disgrace  him  with  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  probable  I'l.it  he  was  encouraged 
in  his  intermeddling,  chielly  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  tottering  state  of  the  admiral's  f:\vor  at  court, 
and  of  his  own  security  in  the  powerful  i)rote(-tion 
of  Konseca.  He  may  have  imbibed  also  the  opin- 
ion, diligently  fostered  by  those  with  whom  ha 
had  chiefly  communii'ateil  in  S]iaiii,  just  before 
his  departure,  that  these  people  had  been  driven 
to  extremities  by  the  oppression  ot  the  admiral 
and  his  brothers.  .Some  feeling  of  generosity, 
therefore,  may  have  mingle  1  with  his  usual  love 
of  action  and  enterprise,  when  he  proposed  to  re- 
dress all  their  wrongs,  put  himself  at  their  head, 
march  at  once  to  San  Domingo,  and  oblige  the  ad- 
miral to  pay  them  on  the  spot,  or  expel  him  fron> 
the  island. 

The  proposition  of  O'eda  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations of  transport  by  some  of  the  rebels  ; 
others  made  objections.  Quarrels  arose  :  a 
ruffianly  scene  of  violence  and  brawl  ensued,  in 
which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  p.irty  for  the  expedition  to  San 
Uomingo  remained  triumphant. 


Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 
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Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  tlie  ad- 
r.  'ral,  Kuldan  arrived  in  tiie  mixliborliood  just 
at  lliis  critiral  juncture,  attended  ijy  a  crew  of 
resolute  fellows,  lie  had  been  dispatched  by  Co- 
Itimbu-)  to  watch  the  niovenienli  of  Ujeda,  on 
heariii;r  ot  his  arriv.il  on  the  i  oast  of  XaraRUa. 
Apprised  ol  tile  \  iolent  scenes  whicii  were  taKinuj 
plac,  Koldan,  w  hen  on  the  way,  sent  to  his  old 
confederate,  Uie^o  de  llscobar,  lo  follow  him  with 
ail  the  trusty  force  he  could  collect.  'I'hey 
reached  Xaraj^ua  within  a  day  o(  eaci\  other.  An 
instance  of  the  bad  faith  usual  between  b.id  men 
was  now  e\inieil.  The  former  partisans  of  Kol- 
dan, tiiidinjr  him  earnest  in  his  niUtUion  of  serv- 
'"U  the  ;.jo\ernnu'nt,  and  thai  there  was  no  hope 
ot  en!faj.jin|r  him  in  their  new  sedition,  sought 
to  wa\  lay  and  destroy  him  on  his  march,  but  his 
vij(ilance  and  celcril)'  prevented  them.* 

Ojeda,  when  hehe.ird  of  ilie  .ipproarh  of  Roldan 
and  f'l.icoliar,  retired  on  boaril  ut  his  ships. 
Thoujrh  of  a  darinj(  spirit,  he  liad  no  inclination, 
in  the  present  instance,  lo  come  i  blows,  where 
tliere  was  a  cerlaintv  of  desperaii  ii};htini.j,  and 
no  (fain  ;  and  where  he  must  raise  li;  .  .irm  ;it;;iinst 
({overninent.  Kold.m  ni)W  issued  such  n  mon- 
strances as  had  often  been  inelfectu.dly  .uldressed 
to  himself.  lie  wrote  to  Ojeda,  re.isoni!!)^  with 
iiim  on  his  conduct,  and  the  confusion  he  was 
produciufr  Id  the  island,  and  inviting;  him  on  shore 
to  an  amicable  .irrani^ement  of  all  alleged  jrrie\- 
ances.  Ojeda,  knowin;.;'  the  crafty,  \iolent  char- 
acter of  Roldan,  disre^Mrde  1  his  repeated  mes- 
sages, and  refused  to  \eiiture  within  his  power. 
He  e\en  .sei/i'd  one  of  his  messenijors,  Dieyo  de 
Truxillo,  and  landing;  suddenly  at  Xar.i^fua,  car. 
ried  off  another  of  his  followers,  named  Toribio 
de  I.enares,  fjoth  ot  whom  he  retained  in  irons, 
on  board  of  his  vessel,  as  hostaf^cs  for  a  certain 
Juan  I'intor,  a  one-armed  sailor,  who  had  desert- 
ed, thrc.iteninjj  to  han^  them  if  the  deserter  was 
not  ijiven  U|).  ^ 

N'arious  mainvuvres  took  place  between  these 
two  wtdl-matclu'd  opponents  ;  each  wary  of  the 
aildress  and  prowess  of  th.e  other.  (>jedamade 
sail,  and  stood  twelve  leagues  lo  the  northward, 
to  the  ])rovince  of  Cahay,  one  of  the  most  be.iuti- 
ful  and  fei'tile  jiarts  ot  the  cotmtry,  and  inhabited 
by  a  kind  and  {;entle  peoi)le.  Here  he  landed 
with  forty  men,  sei/in;.j  upon  whatever  he  could 
find  of  the  jirovisions  of  the  natives.  Roldan  and 
Escobar  followed  alonj,^  shore,  and  were  soon  at 
his  heels.  Roldan  then  dispatched  Ilscob.ir  in  a 
light  canoe,  paddled  swiftly  by  Indians,  who  ap- 
proachinj^  within  hail  of  the  ship,  informed  (>je(la 
that,  since  he  would  not  trust  himself  on  shore, 
Roldan  would  come  and  confer  with  him  on 
board,  it  he  would  send  a  boat  tor  him. 

Ojed.i  now  thon;.jht  himselt  secure  of  his  enemy  ; 
he  inunediately  di.sp;ii<:hed  a  bo.it  within  a  short 
distance  ot  the  shore,  wliere  the  crew  lay  on  their 
cars,  recpiirinj;'  Roldan  to  come  to  them.  "  How 
many  may  accom|)any  nv,' ' 
"  Only    live  or  six,"   wa: 

Diego  de  I'.scobar  and  four  others  waded  lo  the 
boat.  The  crew  refused  to  admit  more.  Roldan 
then  (  :>!ei-ed  one  m^;n  lo  carry  him  lo  the  barge, 
and  another  to  walk  by  his  side,  and  assist  him. 
l>y  this  stratagem,  his  jjarty  was  eight  strong. 
The  instant  he  entered  the  boat,  he  ordered  the 
oarsmen  to  row  to  shore.  On  their  refusing,  he 
and  his  companions  attacked  them  sword  in  hand, 
wounde  1  several,  and  made  all  prisoners,  e.Kcept- 


'"  dem.mdeil  the  latter, 
the   reply.      Upon  this 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 

t  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  169,  Ms. 


ing  an  Indian  archer,  who,  plutiging  under  the 
water,  cm  aped  by  swimming. 

This  w.is  df:  important  triinnph  for  Rold.in 
Ojeda,  anxious  fc  the  recovery  ot  his  boat,  which 
was  indispens>>ble  lor  the  servn  e  of  the  slop,  new 
made  overture;,  of  peac*.  He  afiproached  the 
shore  in  his  remaining  boat  of  small  si/c,  taking 
with  him  his  principal  pdot,  an  artpiebusier,  and 
lour  oarsmen.  Koldan  entered  the  boat  he  liad 
just  captured,  with  seven  rowers  and  fifteen  light- 
ing men,  causing  fifteen  others  to  be  ready  on 
shore  to  end)ark  in  a  large  canoe,  in  case  ol  need. 
A  characteristic  interview  took  place  Ix'tween 
these  doughty  ant.igonists,  each  keeping  warily 
on  his  guard.  Their  ccnili^rence  was  c.irricd  on 
at  a  distance.  Oji'da  justified  his  hostile  ino\e- 
ments  by  alleging  that  Roldan  had  come  with  an 
armed  force  to  seize  him.  This  the  latter  posi- 
tively denied,  promising  him  the  most  amicable 
reception  from  the  admiral,  in  case  he  woidd  re- 
n.iir  to  Sail  Domingo.  An  arrangement  was  at 
lengtii  effected  ;  the  boat  was  restored,  and  mu- 
tual restitution  of  the  men  took  place,  with  the 
exception  of  Juan  I'intor,  the  one-armed  deserter, 
who  had  abscoiuled  ;  and  on  the  following  «iay 
Ojeda,  .according  to  .igreement.  set  sail  to  leave 
the  island,  thri-ateidng,  however,  to  return  at  a 
future  time  with  more  ships  and  nu-n.* 

Roldan  w.iited  in  the  neighborhood,  doubting 
the  truth  of  his  departure.  In  the  coinse  of  a  lew- 
days  word  W.IS  brought  th.it  ()ie(l,i  had  landed 
on  a  distant  part  ot  the  coast.  He  immediately 
pursued  him  with  eighty  men,  in  canoes,  sending 
scouts  by  land.  liefore  he  arrived  .it  the  place. 
Ojed.i  had  again  m.ide  sail,  and  Koldan  saw  and 
heard  no  more  of  him.  I. as  Casas  asserts,  how- 
e\er,  tlial  (ijeda  departed  either  to  sonic  remote 
district  ol  I Jisp.uiiola,  or  to  tlie  isl.iiid  of  I'orto 
Rico,  where  he  made  up  what  he  called  his  ( if»7'- 
ii/i^atid,  or  dro\-e  of  slaves,  carrying  off  numbers 
of  the  unhappy  natives,  whom  he  sold  in  the  slave- 
market  of  C.uli/,t  ~ 


CHAl'IKR    \T1. 

CO.N'SIMR.ACY    OF  C.UKVARA   AND  MOXICA. 
[1500.] 

WllKV  men  have  been  accustomed  to  act  falsely, 
they  take  gre.il  merit  to  themsidves  for  an  exertion 
of  common  honesty.  The  followers  of  Roldan 
were  loud  in  trumpeting  forth  their  unwonted 
loyalty,  ;ind  the  gre.it  services  they  had  ri'odered 
to  government  in  <lriving  Ojeda  from  the  island. 
Like  all  reformeil  kn.ives,  they  expected  tli.it  their 
good  conduc  I  would  be  amjily  rew.irded.  Look- 
ing upon  their  leader  as  liaving  e\'er\  tiling  in  his 
gill,  and  being  well  ple.ised  with  the  delightful 
province  of  Cihay,  they  recpiested  him  to  share 
the  land  .imong  them,  that  they  might  settle 
there.  Roldan  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
granting  their  ref|uest,  had  it  been  made  during 
liis  freebooting  career  ;  but  he  was  now  anxious 
to  eslabiisli  a  char.icter  for  adherence  lo  the  laws. 
He  declined,  tlierefoie,  acceding  to  their  wishes, 
until  s.inrtioned  by  the  admiral.  Knowing,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  fostered  a  spirit  among  these 
men  which  it  was  dangcTous  to  contr.idict,  and 
that  their  rapacity,  by  long  indulgence,  ditl  not 
admit  of  delay,  he  shared  among  them    certain 


*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juaa 
t  Las  Cusas,  lib.  i.  cap,  169. 
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lands  of  his  own,  in  the  territory  of  his  ancient 
host  nelu(  liio,  carique  of  Xara^ua.  He  then 
wrote  lo  the  admi  li  for  perinissiuii  to  reliirii  to 
San  iJiiminjro,  aiiu  received  a  h-tter  in  reply,  j(iv- 
in^;  iiiin  many  thanks  and  cuniinendalii)ns  for  the 
dilifronee  .ii\d  .iddress  whicit  he  liad  manifested, 
1)111  reiiiestin;;  him  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Xara- 
jfiia,  lest  Oji'la  should  bi:  yet  hovering  about  the 
coast,  and  disjiosed  to  make  another  descent  in 
that  proviiK  <•. 

The  troubles  of  the  isl.ind  weie  not  yet  at  ;in 
end,  but  were  destined  ,ij{ain  to  break  tuitli,  and 
from  somewhat  of  ,1  romantic  cause.  There  ar- 
rived about  this  lime,  at  Xaragua,  a  younjr  c.iva- 
lier  ol  nobk'  family,  named  Don  llernando  de 
(.lue\ .  I.  lie  possessed  an  a^jreeable  person  and 
winnii.),''  manners,  but  was  headstrong  in  his  pas- 
sions and  dissolute  in  his  principles.  lie  was 
cousin  to  Adrian  de  Moxica,  om:  of  the  most  ac- 
tive rin^ileaders  in  the  late  rebellion  of  Koldan, 
and  h.id  condiiited  liimself  with  such  licentious- 
ness at  San  Domingo  that  Columbus  had  banish- 
ed him  trom  the  island.  'Ihere  being  no  other 
^)jip(MtUMity  of  end)arking,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Aar.igua,  to  return  to  Spain  in  one  of  the  shi|)s  ot 
(Jjeda,  but  arrived  alter  their  departure.  Koldan 
received  him  tavorably,  on  account  of  his  old  com- 
rade, Adrian  de  Moxica,  and  permitted  him  to 
choose  some  place  ot  residence  until  further  or- 
ders concerning  him  should  arrive  from  the  .id- 
miral.  lie  chose  tlie  |)rovin('e  of  Cahay,  at  the 
place  where  i\oldan  had  c.iptured  the  bo, it  of 
Ojeda.  It  was  a  delighllul  part  ot  that  beautiful 
coast  ;  but  the  reason  why  (iuevara  cIkjsc  it,  was 
the  vicinity  to  Xaragua.  While  at  the  latter  place, 
in  conse()ui'iu'e  of  the  indulgence  of  Kold.m,  he 
W.as  tavorably  received  at  the  house  of  /Xnacaona, 
tlie  widow  ol  Cionabii,  and  sister  of  the  caci(|Ue 
15ehe(  hid.  'I  lial  remarkable  woman  still  retained 
fier  partiality  to  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
the  disgracelul  scenes  whit  li  had  passed  betore 
her  eyes  ;  and  the  native  dignity  of  lur  character 
had  CDinm.ni  led  the  n.'spect  even  of  the  dissolute 
rabble  which  infested  her  province.  Ity  her  late 
husband,  the  cMci(|Ue  Caonabo,  she  had  a  daughter 
n.imeil  lliguciiainota,  just  grown  up,  and  greatly 
.'idnured  loi'  her  beauty,  (iuevara,  l)cing  olten  in 
company  with  her.  a  mutual  atl.ichmeiu  ensued. 
It  was  til  lie  near  her  th.it  he  chose  Cahay  ;is  a 
residence,  at  a  place  where  his  cousin  Adrian  de 
Moxica  kept  a  number  of  dogs  and  h.iwks,  to  be 
employed  in  tin-  chase,  (luev.ir.i  del.iyed  his  de- 
parture. Riilil.in  discovered  the  re.ison,  and  warn- 
ed him  1(1  desist  from  his  pretensions  aiul  lea\e 
the  proviiuc.  L.is  Casas  intimates  that  Koldan  was 
liimsilt  .ittai  lied  to  the  young  Indian  beauty,  and 
jealous  of  her  preterence  of  his  rival.  Anacaona, 
the  niollur,  pic.ised  with  the  g.iU.int  a|)pearance 
and  iiigiati.itiiig  iiiannersof  the  youthful  cavalier, 
favored  his  .itlachment,  especially  .is  he  sought 
her  daugiUer  in  marriage.  Notwithstanding  the 
orders  ol  Kold.in,  (iuevara  still  lingered  in  Xara- 
gua, in  the  house  of  Anacaona  ;  and  sending  for 
a  priest,  desired  him  to  l)a[)li/e  his  intended 
bride. 

Hearing  of  this  Koldan  sent  for  Guevara,  and 
rebuked  liim  sharply  for  remaining  at  Xaragua, 
and  attempting  to  ileceive  a  person  oi  the  impor- 
tance ol  .\iKicaona,  by  ensnaring  the  affections  of 
her  daughter.  (Iuevara  avowed  the  strength  of 
his  passion,  and  his  correct  intentions,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  remain  Roldan  \v  is  inflex- 
ible, lie  jilleged  that  some  evil  construction 
might  be  put  on  iiis  conduct  by  the  admiral  ;  but 


it  is  probable  his  true  monive  was  n  desire  to  send 
jivvay  .1  rival,  who  interfered  with  his  own  amor- 
ous designs.  (Iuevara  oieyed;  but  h.id  scarce 
l)fen  three  days  at  C.ih.iy,  when  unable  to  re- 
niiin  longer  absent  from  the  object  ot  his  p.ission, 
he  ri-iturned  to  .X.ir.igua,  accompanied  by  lair  01 
five  11  fnds,  and  concealed  himsell  in  the  dwi  lling 
of  Anacaona.  Kuld.in,  who  w.is  at  ili.it  time  con- 
fined by  .1  malady  in  his  eyes,  being  apprised  ol 
his  return,  sent  orders  tor  him  to  dep.irt  iiisi.intly 
to  Cahay.  The  .\  'lung  c.ivalier  .issunied  ,1  lone  of 
detiance.  He  w.irned  Kold.in  not  In  make  toes 
when  he  had  such  gre.it  need  of  Iriiiids  ;  tor  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  the  .ulmir.il  mieiidcd  to 
behead  him.  rpoiilliis,  Koldan  comin'inded  him 
to  (piit  that  part  of  the  isl.ind,  and  rep.iir  to  San 
Domingo,  to  prisi'iu  himself  betm'e  ihe  .idniiral. 
The  thoughts  ot  being  b.inished  entirely  trom  the 
vicinity  of  his  Indian  lit-.iuty  checked  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  youth.  Mr  changed  his  tone  of 
haughty  detiance  into  one  ot  humble  supplii  ation  ; 
aiul  Koldan,  appe.iseil  by  this  submission,  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  tor  the  present  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Kold.in   had   instilled    wilfulnes;    and   violence 


into  the  hearts  ot  his  late  tollowers,  and  now  was 
doomed  to  experii-nie  the  effects,  (iuev.ir.i,  in- 
(  ensed  at  his  opposition  to  his  passion,  niedil.ited 
revenge.  He  soon  m.ide  a  parly  among  the  old 
comrades  of  Koldan,  who  detesied,  as  a  magis- 
trate, the  man  they  had  idolized  as  a  leader.  It 
was  concerted  to  rise  suddenly  upon  him,  .md 
either  to  kill  him  or  put  out  his  eyes.  Koldan 
was  a|)prise<l  ot  tlii'  plot,  and  jjroceeiled  with  his 
usual  promptness.  Ciuevara  w;is  seized  in  the 
dwelling  ot  .\nac.iona,  in  the  jjresence  of  his  in- 
tended bride  ;  sewn  ot  his  accomplices  were  like- 
wise arrested.  Koldan  immedi.itely  sent  an  ac- 
count ot  the  aff.iir  to  tlu^  .idmir.il,  prolessing,  at 
present,  to  do  nothing  without  his  .luthorily,  .md 
declaring  himsell  not  competent  to  judge  impar- 
tially in  the  case.  Columbus,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Fort  Conception,  in  the  Vega,  ordered  the 
|)risoner  to  be  conducted  to  the  tortress  ot  San 
Domingo. 

The  vigorous  me.isures  of  Kold.in  against  his 
old  comrades  inoduced  commolioiis  in  tin:  island. 
When  Adrian  de  Moxica  heard  that  his  cousin 
(hiev.ira  was  a  prisoner,  and  that,  too,  by  com- 
mand of  his  former  conl'eilcrale,  he  was  highly 
ex.isperati'd,  and  resolved  on  vengeance.  Hasten- 
ing to  Honao,  the  old  h.iunl  ot  rebellion,  he  ob- 
tained the  co-operation  ot  I'edro  Keiiuelme,  the 
recently  ai)pointed  alcalde.  They  went  round 
among  their  late  coniii.inions  in  rebellion,  who 
had  received  lands  .md  seltleil  in  various  parts  of 
the  \  ega,  working  upon  their  ready  |)assions,  and 
enlisting  their  feelings  in  the  cause  ot  an  old  com- 
rade, 'rhese  men  seemed  to  have  had  an  irresist- 
ible propensity  to  sedition.  (Iuevara  was  a  favor- 
ite with  them  all  ;  the  charms  ot  the  Indian  beauty 
had  probably  their  intluence  ;  anfl  the  conduct  of 
Roldan  was  pronounced  a  tyrannical  inlerlerence, 
to  jireventa  marriage  agreeable  to  .ill  |),irties,  and 
beneticial  to  the  colony.  There  is  no  being  so 
odious  to  his  former  associates  as  a  relormed  rob- 
ber, or  a  rebel,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  justice. 
The  old  scenes  of  t.'u'tion  were  renewed  ;  the 
weapons  which  had  scarce  been  luing  up  from  the 
recent  rebellions,  were  .again  sn.ilched  down  from 
the  walls,  and  rash  preparations  were  made  for 
action.  Moxica  soon  saw  a  body  of  daring  and 
reckless  men  ready,  with  horse  and  weajjon,  to 
follow  him  on  any  desperate  enterprise.     Blinded 
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by  the  impunity  which  had  attended  their  former 
outrages,  he  now  threatened  acts  of  greater  atroc- 
ity, meditating,  not  merely  the  rescue  of  liis 
cousin,  hut  the  death  of  Roidan  and  the  admiral. 

Columbus  was  at  Fort  Conception,  with  an  in- 
considerable force,  when  this  dangerous  plot  was 
concerted  in  his  very  neighborhood.  Not  dream- 
ing of  any  further  hostilities  from  men  on  whom 
he  had  lavished  favors,  he  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  into  their  power,  had  not  intelligence  been 
brought  him  of  the  plot  by  a  deserter  from  the 
conspirators.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  perils  by 
whicli  lie  was  surrounded,  and  the  storm  about 
to  burst  upon  the  island.  It  was  no  longer  a  time 
for  lenient  measures  ;  he  determined  to  strike  a 
blo"'  which  should  crush  the  very  head  of  rebel- 
lion. 

Taking  with  him  but  six  or  seven  tiusty  ser- 
vants, and  three  esquires,  all  well-armed,  he  set 
out  in  the  night  for  the  place  where  the  ringlead- 
ers were  quartered.  Conliding  probably  in  the 
secrecy  ol  their  plot,  and  the  late  passiveness  of 
the  admiral,  they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
unguarded.  Columbus  came  upon  them  by  sur- 
prise, seized  Moxica  and  several  of  his  principal 
confederates,  and  bore  them  off  to  Fort  Concep- 
tion. The  moment  was  critical  ;  the  Vega  was 
ripe  for  a  revolt ;  he  had  the  fomenter  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  his  power,  and  an  example  was  called 
for,  that  should  strike  terror  into  the  factious. 
He  ordered  Moxica  to  be  hanged  on  the  top  of  the 
fortress.  The  latter  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
confess  himself  previous  to  execution.  A  priest 
was  summoned.  The  miserable  Moxica,  who 
had  been  so  arrogant  in  rebellion,  lost  all  courage 
at  the  near  approach  of  death.  He  delayed  to 
confess,  beginning  and  pausing,  and  recommenc- 
ing, and  again  hesitating,  as  if  he  hoped,  by  whil- 
ing  away  time,  to  give  a  chance  for  rescue.  In- 
stead of  confessing  his  own  sins,  he  accused  others 
of  criminality,  who  were  known  to  be  innocent  ; 
until  Columbus,  incensed  at  this  falsehood  and 
treachery,  and  losing  all  patience,  in  his  mingled 
indignation  and  scorn,  ordered  the  dastard  wretch 
to  be  swung  off  from  the  battlements.* 

This  sudden  act  of  severity  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed up.  Several  of  the  accomi)lices  of  Moxica 
were  coiKlemned  to  death  and  thrown  in  irons  to 
await  their  fate.  lieforethe  conspirators  had  time 
to  recover  from  their  astonishment,  Pedro  Recjuel- 
me  was  taken,  with  several  of  his  compeers,  in 
his  ruffian  den  at  Ronao,  and  conveyed  to  the 
fortress  of  San  Domingo;  where  was  also  confined 
the  original  mover  of  this  second  rebellion,  Her- 
nando de  Guevara,  the  lover  of  the  young  Indian 
princess.  These  unexpected  acts  of  rigor,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  quarter  which  had  been  long  so 
lenient,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  conspirators 
tied  for  the  most  part  to  Xaragua,  their  old  and 
favorite  retreat.  They  were  not  suffered  to  con- 
gregate there  again,  and  concert  new  seditions. 
The  Adelantado,  seconded  by  Roidan,  pursued 
them  with  his  characteristic  rapidity  of  movement 
and  vigor  of  arm.  It  has  been  said  that  he  car- 
ried a  priest  with  him,  in  order  that,  as  he  arrest- 
e>l  delin(|uents,  they  might  be  confessed  and 
hiinged  upon  the  spot ;  but  the  more  probable  ac- 
count is  that  he  transmitted  them  prisoners  to 
San  Domingo.  He  had  seventeen  of  them  at  one 
t.me  confined  in  one  common  dungeon,  awaiting 


*  Heirera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 


their  trial,  while  he  continued   in   inde{ali<;able 
pursuit  of  the  remainder.* 

These  were  prompt  and  severe  measures  ;  but 
when  we  consider  how  long  Columbus  had  borne 
with  these  men  ;  how  much  he  had  ceded  and 
sacrificed  to  them  ;  how  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  all  his  great  undertakings,  and  the  welfare  ot 
the  colony  destroyed  by  their  contemptible  and 
seditious  brawls  ;  how  they  had  abused  h's  lenity, 
defied  his  authority,  and  at  length  attempted  his 
life — we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  at  last  let 
fall  the  sword  of  justice,  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  suspended. 

The  power  of  faction  was  now  completely  sub- 
dued, and  the  good  effects  of  the  various  meas 
ures  taken  by  Columbus,  since  his  last  arrival,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  island,  began  to  appear.  The 
Indians,  seeing  the  inefficacy  of  resistance,  sub- 
niitted  to  the  yoke.  Many  gave  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion, having,,  in  some  instances,  adoi)ted  clothing 
and  embraced  Christianity.  Assisted  by  their  la- 
bors the  Spaniards  now  cultivated  their  lands  dili- 
gently, and  there  was  every  appearance  of  settled 
and  regular  prosperity. 

Columbus  considered  all  this  happy  change  as 
brought  about  by  the  especial  intervention  of 
Heaven.  In  a  letter  to  Dofia  Juana  de  la  Torre,  a 
lady  of  distinction,  aya  or  nurse  of  Prince  Juan,- 
he  gives  an  instance  of  those  visionary  fancies  to 
which  he  was  subject  in  times  of  illness  and  anx- 
iety. In  the  preceding  winter,  he  says,  about  the 
festival  of  Christmas,  when  menaced  by  Indian 
war  and  domestic  rebellion,  when  distrustful  of 
those  around  him  and  apprv:hensive  of  disgrace 
at  court,  he  sank  for  a  time  into  complete  de- 
spondency. In  this  hour  of  gloom,  when  aban- 
doned to  despair,  he  heard  in  the  night  a  voice  ad- 
dressing him  in  words  of  comfort,  "  O  man  of  lit- 
tle faith  !  why  art  thou  cast  down  ?  Fear  noth- 
ing, I  will  provide  for  thee.  The  seven  years  of 
the  term  of  gold  are  not  expired  ;  in  that,  and  in 
all  other  things,  I  will  take  care  of  thee." 

The  seven  years  term  of  gold  here  mentioned 
alludes  to  a  vow  made  by  Columbus  on  discover- 
ing the  New  World,  and  recorded  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  within  seven  years 
he  would  furnish,  from  the  profits  of  his  discover- 
ies,  fifty  thousand.footand  five  thousand  horse,  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  an  ad- 
ditional force  of  like  amount,  within  five  years 
afterward. 

The  comforting  assurance  given  him  by  'he 
voice  was  corroborated,  he  says,  that  very  day, 
by  intelligence  received  of  the  discovery  of  a  large 
tract  of  country  rich  in  mines. t  This  imaginary 
l^romise  of  divine  aid  thus  mysteriously  given,  ap- 
peared  to  him  at  present  in  still  greater  progress 
of  fulfilment.  The  troubles  and  dangers  of  the 
island  had  been  succeeded  by  tranquillity.  He 
now  anticipated  the  prosperous  prosecution  of  his 
favorite  enterprise,  so  long  interrupted — the  ex- 
ploring of  the  regions  of  Paria,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fishery  in  the  Oulf  of  Pearls.  How  il- 
lusive were  his  hopes  !  At  this  moment  events 
were  maturing  which  were  to  overwhelm  him 
with  distress,  strip  him  of  his  honors,  and  render 
him  comparatively  a  wreck  tor  the  remainder  of 
his  days  !  -. 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  1.  cap.  170,  .MS.  Her- 
rera,  decad.  I.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 

t  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juaa 
Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 
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BOOK  XIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 


REPRESENTATIONS  AT  COURT  AGAINST  COLUMBUS 
— BOnADll.l-A  EMPOWERED  TO  EXAMINE  INTO 
HIS    CONDUCT. 

[ISOO.] 

While  Columbus  was  involved  in  a  series  of 
difficulties  in  the  factious  island  of  Hispaniola,  his 
enemies  were  but  too  successful  in  undermining 
his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Spain.  The  report 
brought  by  Ojeda  of  his  anticipated  disgrace  was 
not  entirely  unfounded  ;  the  event  was  considered 
near  at  hand,  and  every  perfidious  exertion  was 
made  to  accelerate  it.  Every  vessel  from  the  New 
World  came  freighted  with  complaints,  represent- 
ing Columbus  and  his  brothers  as  new  men,  un- 
accustomed to  command,  inflated  by  their  sudden 
rise  from  obscurity  ;  arrogant  and  insulting  tow- 
ard men  of  birth  and  lofty  spirit  ;  oppressive  of 
the  common  people,  and  cruel  in  their  treatment 
of  the  natives.  The  insidious  and  illiberal  insin- 
uation was  continually  urged,  that  they  were  for- 
eignerSj  who  could  have  no  interest  in  the  glory 
of  Spain,  or  the  prosperity  of  Spaniards  ;  and  con- 
temptiljle  as  this  plea  may  seem,  it  had  a  power- 
ful effect.  Columbus  was  even  accused  of  a  de- 
sign to  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  either 
make  himself  sovereign  of  the  countries  he  had 
discovered,  or  yield  them  into  the  hands  of  some 
other  power  :  a  slander,  which,  however  extrava- 
gant, was  calculated  to  startle  the  jealous  mind  of 
Ferdinand. 

It  is  true  that  by  every  ship  Columbus  likewise 
sent  home  statements,  written  with  the  frankness 
and  energy  of  truth,  setting  forth  the  real  cause 
and  nature  of  the  distractions  of  the  island,  and 
pointing  out  and  imploring  remedies,  which,  if 
properly  applied,  might  have  been  efficacious. 
His  letters,  however,  arriving  at  distant  intervals, 
made  but  single  and  transient  impressions  on  the 
royal  mind,  which  were  speedily  effaced  by  the 
influence  of  daily  and  active  misrepresentation. 
His  enemies  at  court,  having  continual  access  to 
the  sovereigns,  were  enabled  to  place  everything 
urged  against  him  in  the  strongest  point  of  view, 
while  they  secretly  neutralized  the  force  of  his 
vindications.  They  used  a  plausible  logic  to 
prove  either  bad  management  or  bad  faith  on  his 
part.  There  was  an  incessant  drain  upon  the 
mother  country  for  the  support  of  the  colony. 
Was  this  compatible  with  the  extravagant  pictures 
he  had  drawn  of  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  its 
golden  mountains,  in  which  he  had  pretended  to 
find  the  Ophir  of  ancient  days,  the  source  of  all 
the  riches  of  Solomon  ?  They  interred  that  he 
had  either  deceived  the  sovereigns  by  designing 
exaggerations,  or  grossly  wronged  them  by  mal- 
practices, or  was  totally  incapable  of  the  duties  of 
government. 

The  disappointment  of  Ferdinand,  in  finding 
his  newly-cliscovered  possessions  a  source  of  ex- 
pense  instead  of  profit,  was  known  to  press  sorely 
on  his  mind.  The  wars,  dictated  by  his  ambition, 
had  straitened  his  resources,  and  involved  him  in 
perplexities.  He  had  looked  with  confidence  to 
the  New  World  for  relief,  ana  for  ample  means 
to  pursue  his  triumphs  ;  and  grew  impatient  at 
the  repeated  demands  which  it  occasioned  on  his 
scanty  treasury.    For  the  purjwse  of  irritating  his 


feelings  and  heightening  his  resentment,  every 
disappointed  ancl  repining  man  who  returned 
from  the  colony  was  encouraged  by  the  hostile  fac- 
tion, to  put  in  claims  for  pay  withheld  by  Colum- 
bus, or  losses  sustained  in  his  service.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  disorderly  ruffians 
shipped  off  to  free  the  island  from  sedition.  Find- 
ing their  way  to  the  court  at  (Iranada,  they  follow- 
ed the  king  when  he  rode  out,  filling  the  air  with 
their  complaints,  and  clamoring  for  their  pay.  At 
one  time  about  fifty  of  these  vagabonds  found 
their  way  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Alhambra, 
under  the  royal  apartments  ;  holding  up  bunches 
of  grapes  as  the  meagre  diet  left  them  by  their 
poverty,  and  railing  aloud  at  the  deceits  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  cruel  neglect  of  government.  The 
two  sons  of  Columbus,  who  were  pages  to  the 
queen,  happening  to  pass  by,  they  followed  them 
with  imprecations,  exclaiming,  '"  There  go  tlie 
sons  of  the  admiral,  the  whel])s  of  him  who  dis- 
covered the  land  of  vanity  and  delusion,  the  grave 
of  Spanish  hidalgos."* 

The  incessant  repetition  of  falsehood  will  grad- 
ually wear  its  way  into  the  most  candid  mind.  Is- 
abella herself  began  to  entertain  doubts  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  Columbus.  Where  there  was 
such  universal  and  incessant  complaint,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  must  exist  some 
fault.  If  Columbus  and  his  brothers  were  up- 
right, they  might  be  injudicious  ;  and,  in  govern- 
ment, mischief  is  oftener  produced  through  error 
of  judgment  than  iniquity  of  design.  The  letters 
written  by  Columbus  himself  presented  a  lament- 
able picture  of  the  confusion  of  the  island. 
Might  not  this  arise  from  the  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  rulers  .'  Even  granting  that  the  i)rev- 
alent  abuses  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
enmity  of  the  people  to  the  admiral  and  his  broth- 
ers, and  their  prejudices  against  them  as  foreign- 
ers, was  it  safe  to  intrust  so  important  and  distant 
a  command  to  persons  so  unpopular  with  the 
community  ? 

These  considerations  had  much  weight  in  the 
candid  mind  of  Isabella,  but  they  were  all-power- 
ful with  the  cautious  and  jealous  F'erdiiiand.  He 
had  never  regarded  Columbus  with  real  cordiali- 
ty ;  and  ever  since  he  had  ascertained  the  impor- 
tance of  his  discoveries,  had  regretted  the  exten- 
sive powers  vested  in  his  hands.  The  excessive 
clamors  which  had  arisen  during  the  brief  admin- 
istration of  the  Adelantado  and  the  breaking  out 
of  the  faction  of  Roldan  at  length  determined  the 
king4o  send  out  some  person  of  consequence  and 
ability  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and 
if  necessary,  for  its  safety,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  command.  This  important  and  critical  meas- 
ure it  appears  had  been  decided  upon,  and  the 
papers  and  powers  actually  drawn  out,  in  the 
spring  of  1499.  It  was  not  carried  into  effect,  how- 
ever, until  the  following  year.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  delay.  The  impor- 
tant services  rendered  by  Columbus  in  the  discov- 
ery of  Faria  and  the  Pearl  Islands  may  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  royal  mind.  The  necessity  of 
fitting  out  an  armament  just  at  that  moment,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks  ; 
the  menacing  movements  of    the  new  king  of 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  8$. 
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France,  Louis  XII.;  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  of 
the  Alpuxarra  mountains,  in  the  lately  conquered 
kingdom  of  (.ranada — all  these  have  been  alleged 
as  reasons  for  postponing  a  measure  which  called 
for  much  consideration,  and  might  have  important 
effects  ujjon  the  newly  discovered  possessions.* 
Tile  most  probable  reason,  however,  was  the 
strong  disinclination  of  Isabella  to  take  so  harsh  a 
step  against  a  man  for  whom  she  entertained  such 
ardent  gratitude  and  high  admiration. 

At  length  the  arrival  of  tiie  ships  with  the  late 
followers  of  Roldan,  according  to  their  capitula- 
tion, jjrought  matters  to  a  crisis.  It  is  true  that 
IJallester  and  Barrantes  came  in  these  ships,  to 
place  the  affairs  of  the  island  in  a  proper  light  ; 
ut  they  brought  out  a  host  of  witnesses  in  favor 
of  Roldan,  and  letters  written  by  himself  and  his 
confederates,  attributing  all  their  late  conduct  to 
the  tyranny  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  Un- 
fortunately the  testimony  of  the  rebels  had  the 
greatest  weight  with  Ferdinand  ;  and  there  was  a 
circumstance  m  the  case  which  suspended  for  a 
time  the  friendship  of  Isabella,  hitherto  the  great- 
est dependence  of  Columbus. 

Having  a  maternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
natives,  the  queen  had  been  repeatedly  offended 
by  what  a|)peared  to  her  pertinacity  on  the  part 
of  Columbus,  in  continuing  to  make  slaves  of 
those  taken  in  warfare,  in  contradiction  to  her 
known  wishes.  The  same  ships  which  brought 
home  the  companions  of  Roldan,  brought  likewise 
a  great  number  of  slaves.  Some,  Columbus  had 
been  obliged  to  grant  to  these  men  by  the  articles 
of  capitulation  ;  others  they  had  brought  away 
clandestinely.  Among  them  were  several  daugh- 
ters of  caciques,  seduced  away  from  their  families 
and  their  native  island  by  these  profligates.  Some 
of  these  were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  others  had 
new-born  infants.  The  gifts  and  transfers  of 
these  unhapjiy  beings  were  all  ascribed  to  the  will 
of  Columbus,  and  represented  to  Isabella  in  the 
darkest  colors.  Her  sensibility  as  a  woman,  and 
her  dignity  as  a  queen,  were  instantly  in  arms. 
"  What  power,"  exclaimed  she  indignantly,  "  has 
the  admiral  to  give  away  my  vassals  ?"  t  Deter- 
mined, by  one  decided  and  peremptory  act,  to 
show  her  abhorrence  of  these  outrages  upon  hu- 
manity, she  ordered  all  the  Indians  to  be  restored 
to  their  country  and  friends.  Nay,  more  ;  her 
measure  was  retrospective.  She  commanded  that 
those  formerly  sent  to  Spain  by  the  admiral 
should  be  sought  out  and  sent  back  to  Hispaniola. 
Unfortunately  for  Columbus,  at  this  very  juncture, 
in  one  of  his  letters  he  advised  the  continuance 
of  Indian  slavery  for  some  time  longer,  as  a  meas- 
ure important  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  This 
contributed  to  heighten  the  indignation  of  Isa- 
bella, and  induced  her  no  longer  to  oppose  the 
sending  out  of  a  commission  to  investigate  his 
conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  to  supersede  him  in 
command. 

Ferdinand  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  in  ap- 
pointing this  commission, between  his  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  the  character  and  services  of  Columbus, 
and  his  anxiety  to  retract  with  delicacy  the  powers 
vested  in  him.  A  pretext  at  length  was  furnished 
by  the  recent  request  of  the  admiral  that  a  person 
of  talents  and  probity,  learned  in  the  law,  might 
be  sent  out  to  act  as  chief  judge  ;  and  that  an 
impartial  umjjire  might  be  appointed,  to  decide 
in  the  affair  between  himself  and  Roldan.  Fer- 
dinand proposed  to  consult  his  wishes,   but  to 


*  Miinoz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  part  unpublished, 
f  Las  Casas,  lib.  i. 


unite  those  two  officers  in  one  ;  and  as  the  person 
he  appointed  would  have  to  decide  in  matters  touch- 
ing the  highest  functions  of  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers,  he  was  empowered,  should  he  find  them 
culpable,  to  supersede  them  in  the  government ;  a 
singular  mode  of  insuring  partiality  ! 

The  person  chosen  for  this  momentous  and  deli- 
cate ofhce  was  Don  Francisco  de  Cobadilla,  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  commander 
of  the  military  and  religious  order  of  Calatrava. 
Oviedo  pronounces  him  a  very  honest  and  relig- 
ious man  ;  *  but  he  is  represented  by  others,  and 
his  actions  corroborate  the  description,  as  needy, 
passionate,  and  ambitious— three  powerful  objec- 
tions to  his  exercising  the  rights  of  judicature  m  a 
case  requiring  the  utmost  patience,  candor,  and 
circumspection,  and  where  the  judge  was  to  de- 
rive wealth  and  power  from  the  conviction  of  one 
of  the  parties. 

The  authority  vested  in  Bobadilla  is  defined  in 
letters  from  the  sovereigns  still  extant,  and  which 
deserve  to  be  noticed  chronologically  ;  for  the 
royal  intentions  appear  to  have  varied  with  times 
and  circumstances.  The  first  was  dated  on  tiie 
2ist  of  March,  1499,  and  mentions  the  complaint 
of  the  admiral,  that  an  alcalde,  and  certain  other 
persons  had  risen  in  rebellion  against  him. 
"  Wherefore,"  adds  the  letter,  "  we  order  you  to 
inform  yourself  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  ;  to 
ascertain  who  and  what  persons  they  were  who 
rose  against  the  said  admiral  and  our  magistracy, 
and  for  what  cause  ;  and  what  robberies  and 
olhe.r  injuries  they  have  committed  ;  and  further- 
more, to  extend  your  inquiries  to  all  other  matters 
relating  to  the  premises  ;  and  the  information  ob- 
tained, and  the  truth  known,  whomsoever  you 
find  culpable,  arrest  their  persons,  and  seques- 
trate their  effects  ;  and  thus  taken,  proceed 
against  them  and  the  absent,  both  civilly  and 
criminally,  and  impose  and  inllict  such  fines  and 
punishments  as  you  may  tliink  fit."  To  carry  this 
into  effect,  liobadilla  was  authorized,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  admiral, 
and  of  all  other  persons  in  authority. 

The  powers  here  given  are  manifestly  directed 
merely  against  the  rebels,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  complaints  ot  Columbus.  Another  letter, 
dated  on  the  21st  of  May,  two  months  subse- 
quently, is  of  quite  different  purport.  It  makes  no 
mention  of  Columbus,  but  is  addressed  to  the  vari- 
ous functionaries  and  men  of  property  of  the 
islands  and  Terra  Firma,  informing  them  of  the 
appointment  of  Bobadilla  to  the  government,  with 
full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Among  the 
powers  specified,  is  the  following  :  "  It  is  our  will, 
that  it  the  said  commander,  Francisco  de  Boba- 
dilla, should  think  it  necessary  for  our  service,  and 
the  purposes  of  justice,  that  any  cavaliers,  or 
other  persons  who  are  at  present  in  those  islands, 
or  may  arrive  there,  should  leave  them,  and  not 
return  and  reside  in  them,  and  that  they  should 
come  and  present  themselves  before  us,  he  may 
command  it  in  our  name,  and  oblige  them  to  de- 
part ;  and  whomsoever  he  thus  commands,  we 
hereby  order,  that  immediately,  without  waiting 
to  inquire  or  consult  us,  or  to  receive  from  us  any 
other  letter  or  command,  and  without  interposing 
appeal  or  supplication,  they  obey  whatever  he 
shall  say  and  order,  under  the  penalties  which  he 
shall  impose  on  our  part,"  etc.,  etc. 

Another  letter,  datecl  likewise  on  the  21st  of 
May,  in  which  Columbus  is  styled  simply  "  ad- 
miral of  the  ocean  sea,"   orders    him  and   his 


*  Oviedo,  Cronica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
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brothers  to  surrender  the  fortress,  ships,  houses, 
arms,  ammunition,  cattle,  and  all  other  royal 
property,  into  the  hands  of  Hobadilla,  as  govern- 
or, under  penalty  of  incurring  the  punishments 
to  which  those  subject  themselves  who  refuse  to 
surrender  fortresses  and  other  trusts,  when  com- 
manded by  their  sovereigns. 

A  fourth  letter,  dated  on  the  26th  of  May,  and 
addressed  to  Columbus,  simply  by  the  title  of  ad- 
miral, is  a  mere  letter  of  credence,  ordering  him 
to  give  faith  and  obedience  to  whatever  Bobadilla 
should  impart. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  letters  were  evi- 
dently provisional,  and  only  to  be  produced,  if, 
on  examination,  there  should  appear  such  delin- 
quency on  the  part  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers 
as  to  warrant  their  being  divested  of  command. 

This  heavy  blow,  as  has  been  shown,  remained 
suspended  for  a  year  ;  yet,  that  it  was  whispered 
about,  and  triumphantly  anticipated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Columbus,  is  evident  from  the  assertions 
of  Ojeda,  who  sailed  from  Spain  about  the  time  of 
the  signature  of  those  letters,  and  had  intimate 
communications  with  liishop  Fonseca,  who  was 
considered  instrumental  in  producing  this  meas- 
ure. The  very  license  granted  by  the  bishop  to 
Ojeda  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  contra- 
vention of  the  prerogatives  of  the  admiral,  has  the 
air  of  being  given  on  a  presumption  of  his  speedy 
downfall  ;  and  the  same  presumption,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  must  have  encouraged 
Ojeda  in  his  turbulent  conduct  at  Xaragua. 

At  length  the  long-projected  measure  was  car- 
ried into  effect.  Hobadilla  set  sail  for  San  Do- 
mingo about  the  middle  of  July,  1500,  with  two 
caravels,  ni  which  were  twenty-five  men,  enlisted 
for  a  year,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  guard.  There 
were  six  friars  likewise,  who  had  charge  of  a  num- 
ber ot  Indians  sent  back  to  their  country.  Besides 
the  letters  patent,  ISobadilla  was  authorized,  by 
royal  order,  to  ascertain  and  discharge  all  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  persons  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 
and  to  oblige  the  admiral  to  pay  what  was  due  on 
his  part,  "  so  that  those  people  might  receive  what 
was  owing  to  them,  and  there  might  be  no  more 
comiilainis."  In  addition  to  all  these  powers, 
Bobadilla  was  furnished  with  many  blank  letters 
signed  by  the  sovereigns,  to  be  filled  up  by  him  in 
such  manner,  and  directed  to  such  persons,  as  he 
might  think  advisable,  in  relation  to  the  mission 
with  which  he  was  intrusted.* 


CHAPTER   II. 

ARRIVAt,  OF   BOBADII.T.A   AT    SAN   DOMINGO— HIS 
VIOLENT   ASSUMFITON   OK  THE  COMMAND. 

[1500.1 

Coi.UMHUS  was  still  at  Fort  Conception,  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  Vega,  after  the  catastro- 
phe of  the  sedition  of  Moxica  ;  his  brother,  the 
Adelantado,  accompanied  by  Roldan,  was  pursu- 
ing and  arresting  the  fugitive  rebels  in  Xaragua  ; 
and  Don  Diego  Columbus  remained  in  temporary 
command  at  .San  Domingo.  Faction  had  worn 
itself  out  ;  the  insurgents  had  brought  down  ruin 
upon  themselves  ;  and  the  island  appeared  deliv- 
ered from  the  domination  of  violent  and  lawless 
men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs,  when,  on 


*  Hcrrera,  decad,  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 


the  morning  of  the  23d  of  August,  two  caravels 
were  descried  off  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo, 
about  a  league  at  sea.  They  were  standing  off 
and  on,  waiting  until  the  sea  breeze,  which  gener- 
ally prevails  about  ten  o'clock,  should  carry  them 
into  port.  Don  Diego  Columbus  supposed  them 
to  be  ships  sent  from  Spain  with  supplies,  and 
hoped  to  find  on  board  his  nephew  Diego,  whom 
the  admiral  had  requested  might  be  sent  out  to 
assist  him  in  his  various  concerns.  A  canoe  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  obtain  information  ; 
which,  approaching  the  caravels,  intiuired  w^hat 
news  they  brought,  and  whether  Diego,  the  son  of 
the  admiral,  was  on  board.  Bobadilla  himself 
replied  from  the  principal  vessel,  announcing 
himself  as  a  commissioner  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  late  rebellion.  The  master  ot  the  caravel 
then  inquired  about  the  news  of  the  island,  and 
was  informed  of  the  recent  transactions.  Seven 
of  the  rebels,  he  was  told,  had  been  hanged  that 
week,  and  five  more  were  in  the  fortress  of  San 
Domingo,  condemned  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 
Among  these  were  Bedro  Re(|uelnie  and  Fernan- 
do de  Guevara,  the  young  cavalier  whose  passion 
for  the  daughter  of  Anacaona  had  been  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  rebellion.  Further  conversation 
passed,  in  the  course  of  which  Bobadilla  ascer- 
tained that  the  admiral  and  the  Adelantado  we're 
absent,  and  Don  Diego  Columbus  in  command. 

When  the  canoe  returnetl  to  the  city  with  the 
news  that  a  commissioner  had  arrived  to  make  in- 
quisition into  the  late  troubles,  there  was  a  great 
stir  and  agitation  throughout  the  community. 
Knots  of  whisperers  gathered  at  every  corner  ; 
those  who  were  conscious  of  malpractices  were 
filled  with  consternation  ;  while  those  who  had 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  to  complain  of,  es- 
pecially those  whose  pay  was  in  arrear,  appeared 
with  joyful  countenances.* 

As  the  vessels  entered  the  river,  Bobadilla  be- 
held on  either  bank  a  gibbet  with  the  body  of  a 
Spaniard  hanging  on  it,  apparently  but  lately  ex- 
ecuted. He  considered  these  as  conclusive  proofs 
of  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Columbus.  Many  boats 
came  off  to  the  ship,  every  one  being  anxious  to 
pay  early  court  to  this  ])ub!ic  censor.  Bobadilla 
remained  on  board  all  day,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  collected  much  of  the  rumors  of  the  place  ;  and 
as  those  who  sought  to  secure  his  favor  were 
those  who  had  most  to  fear  from  his  investiga- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  the  rumors 
must  generally  have  been  unfavorable  to  Colum- 
bus. In  fact,  before  Bobadilla  landed,  if  not  be- 
fore he  arrived,  the  culpability  of  the  admiral  was 
decided  in  his  mind. 

The  next  morning  he  landed,  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  went  to  the  church  to  attend  mass, 
where  he  found  Don  Diego  Columbus,  Rodrigo 
Perez,  the  lieutenant  of  the  admiral,  and  other  per- 
sons of  note.  Mass  being  ended,  and  those  per- 
sons, with  a  multitude  of  the  pojjulace,  being  as- 
sembled at  the  door  of  the  church,  Bobadilla 
ordered  his  letters  patent  to  be  read,  authorising 
him  to  investigate  the  rebellion,  seize  the  persons 
and  sequestrate  the  property  of  delinquents,  and 
proceed  against  them  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law  ;  commanding  also  the  admiral,  and  all 
others  in  authority,  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  letter  being  read,  he  demand- 
ed of  Don  Diego  and  the  alcaldes  to  surrender 
to  him  the  persons  of  Fernando  (lUevara,  Pedro 
Requelme,  and  the  other  prisoners,  with  the  dep- 
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ositions  t.iken  concerning  them  ;  and  ordered 
that  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  accused,  and 
those  i^y  whose  command  they  hjid  l)een  tal<en, 
should  appear  l)efore  him. 

Don  Uiego  replied,  that  the  proceedings  had 
emanated  from  the  orders  of  the  admiral,  who  held 
superior  powers  to  any  Dobadilla  could  possess, 
and  without  whose  authority  he  could  do  nothing. 
He  requested,  at  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter patent,  that  he  might  send  it  to  his  brother,  to 
whom  alone  the  matter  appertained.  This  Doba- 
dilla refused,  observing  that,  if  Don  Diego  had 
power  to  do  nothing,  it  was  useless  to  give  him  a 
copy.  He  added,  that  since  the  office  and  au- 
thority he  had  proclaimed  appeared  to  have  no 
weight,  he  would  try  what  power  and  consequence 
there  was  in  the  name  oi  governor,  and  would 
show  them  that  he  had  command,  not  merely  over 
them,  but  over  the  admiral  himself. 

The  little  community  remained  in  breathless  sus- 

Eense,  awaiting  the  portentous  movements  of  Ho- 
adilla.  The  next  morning  he  appeared  at  mass, 
resolved  on  assuming  those  powers  which  were 
only  to  have  been  produced  after  full  investiga- 
tion, and  ample  proof  of  the  mal-conduct  of  Co- 
lumbus. When  mass  was  over,  and  the  eager 
populace  had  gathered  round  the  door  of  the 
church,  Bobadilla,  in  presence  of  Don  Diego  and 
Rodrigo  I'erez,  ordered  his  other  royal  patent  to 
be  read,  investing  him  with  the  government  of  the 
islands,  and  of  Terra  Firma. 

The  patent  being  read,  Bobadilla  took  the  cus- 
tomary oath,  and  then  claimed  the  obedience  of 
Don  Diego,  Rodrigo  Perez,  and  all  present,  to 
this  royal  instrument ;  on  the  authority  of  which 
he  again  demanded  the  prisoners  conhned  in  the 
fortress.  In  reply,  they  professed  the  utmost  def- 
erence to  the  letter  of  the  sovereigns,  but  again 
observed  that  they  held  the  prisoners  in  obedience 
to  the  admiral,  to  whom  the  sovereigns  had  granted 
letters  of  a  higlier  nature. 

The  self-importance  of  Bobadilla  was  incensed 
at  this  non-compliance,  especially  as  he  saw  it  had 
some  effect  upon  the  populace,  who  appeared  to 
doubt  his  authority.  He  now  produced  the  third 
mandate  of  the  crown,  ordering  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  to  deliver  up  all  fortresses,  ships,  and 
other  royal  property.  To  win  the  public  com- 
pletely to  his  side,  he  read  also  the  additional 
mandate,  issued  on  the  30th  of  May,  of  the  same 
year,  ordering  him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  wages 
due  to  all  persons  in  the  royal  service,  and  to  com- 
pel the  admiral  to  pay  the  arrears  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  accountable. 

This  last  document  was  received  with  shouts  by 
the  multitude,  many  having  long  arrears  due  to 
them  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  treas- 
ury. Flushed  with  his  growing  importance,  Bo- 
badilla again  demanded  the  prisoners  ;  threaten- 
ing, if  refused,  to  lake  them  by  force.  Meeting 
with  the  same  re|)ly,  he  repaired  to  the  fortress  to 
execute  his  threats.  This  post  was  commanded 
by  Miguel  Diaz,  the  same  Arragonian  cavalier 
who  had  once  taken  refuge  among  the  Indians  on 
the  banks  of  tl^.e  Ozema,  won  the  affections  of  the 
female  cacique  Catalina,  received  from  her  infor- 
mation of  the  neighboring  gold  mines,  and  induced 
his  countrymen  to  remove  to  those  parts. 

When  Bobadilla  came  before  the  fortress,  he 
found  the  gates  closed,  and  the  alcayde,  Miguel 
Diaz,  upon  the  battlements.  He  ordered  his  let- 
ters patent  to  be  read  with  a  loud  voice,  the  signa- 
tures and  seals  to  be  held  up  to  view,  and  then 
demanded  the  surrender  of  tnc  prisoners.  Diaz 
requested  a  copy  of  the  letters  ;  but  this  Bobadilla 


refused,  alleging  that  there  was  no  time  for  delay, 
the  prisoners  being  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  executed.  He  threat- 
ened at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  not  given 
up,  he  would  proceed  to  extremities,  and  Diaz 
should  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  The 
wary  alcayde  again  required  time  to  reply,  and  a 
copy  of  the  letters,  saying  that  he  held  the  for  , 
tress  for  the  king  by  the  command  of  the  admiral, 
his  lord,  who  had  gained  these  territories  anci 
islands,  and  that  when  the  latter  arrived  he 
should  obey  his  orders.* 

The  whole  spirit  of  Bobadilla  was  roused  within 
him,  at  the  refusal  of  the  alcayde.  Assembling 
all  the  people  he  had  brought  from  Spain,  together 
with  the  sailors  of  the  ships  and  the  rabble  of  the 
place,  he  exhorted  them  to  aid  him  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  prisoners,  but  to  harm  no  one  unless 
in  case  of  resistance.  The  mob  shouted  assent, 
for  Bobadilla  was  already  the  idol  of  the  multi- 
tude. About  the  hour  of  vespers  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  this  motley  army,  to  storm  a  fortress  des- 
titute Df  a  garrison,  and  formidable  only  in  name, 
being  calculated  to  withstand  only  a  naked  and 
slightly-armed  people.  The  accounts  of  this  trans- 
action have  something  in  them  bordering  on  the 
ludicrous,  and  give  it  the  air  of  absurd  rhodomon- 
tade.  Bobadilla  assailed  the  portal  with  great 
impetuosity,  the  frail  bolts  and  locks  of  which 
gave  way  at  the  first  shock,  and  allowed  him  easy 
admission.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  his  zeal- 
ous myrmidons  applied  ladders  to  the  walls,  as  if 
about  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and  to  experi' 
ence  a  desperate  defence.  The  alcayde,  Miguel 
Diaz,  and  Don  Diego  de  Alvarado,  alone  appeared 
on  the  battlements  ;  they  had  drawn  swords,  but 
offered  no  resistance.  Bobadilla  entered  the  for- 
tress in  triumph,  and  without  molestation.  The 
prisoners  were  found  in  a  chamber  in  irons.  He 
ordered  that  they  should  be  brought  up  to  him  to 
the  top  of  the  fortress,  where,  having  put  a  tew 
questions  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  form,  he  gave 
them  in  charge  to  an  alguazil  named  Juan  de 
Espinosa.f 

Such  was  the  arrogant  and  precipitate  entrance 
into  office  of  F'rancisco  de  Bobadilla.  He  had  re- 
versed the  order  of  his  written  instructions,  hav- 
ing seized  upon  the  government  before  he  had  in- 
vestigated the  conduct  of  Columbus.  He  con- 
tinued his  career  in  the  same  spirit,  acting  as  ii 
the  case  had  been  prejudged  in  Spain,  and  he  had 
been  sent  out  merely  to  degrade  the  admiral  from 
his  employments,  not  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  fulfilled  them.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  Columbus,  seized  upon  his 
arms,  gold,  plate,  jewels,  horses,  together  with 
his  letters,  and  various  manuscripts,  both  public 
and  private,  even  to  his  most  secret  papers.  He 
gave  no  account  of  the  property  thus  seized,  and 
which  he  no  doubt  considered  already  confiscated 
to  the  crown,  excepting  that  he  paid  out  of  it  the 
wages  of  those  to  whom  the  admiral  was  in  ar- 
rears.J  To  increase  his  favor  with  the  people,  he 
proclaimed,  on  the  second  day  of  his  assumption 
of  power,  a  general  license  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years,  to  seek  for  gold,  paying  merely  one  eleventh 
to  government,  instead  of  a  third  as  heretofore. 
At  the  same  lime  he  spoke  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful and  unqualified  terms  of  Columbus,  say- 
ing that  he  was  empowered  to  send  him  home  m 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  179. 
t  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup.     Herrera,  ubi  sup. 
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cMains,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  lineaee 
would  ever  again  be  permitted  to  govern  in  the 
island.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

COLUMBUS  SUMMONED  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE 
BOBADILLA. 

[1500.] 

When  the  tidings  reached  Columbus  at  Fort 
Conception  of  the  high-handed  proceedings  of 
Uobadilla,  he  considered  them  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  some  rash  adventurer  like  Ojeda.  Since 
government  had  a|)parently  thrown  open  the  door 
to  private  enterprise,  he  might  expect  to  have  his 
path  continually  crossed,  and  his  jurisdiction  in- 
fringed by  bold  intermeddlers,  feigning  or  fancy- 
ing themselves  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  colony.  Since  the  departure  of  Ojeda 
another  squadron  had  touched  upon  the  coast,  and 
produced  a  transient  alarm,  being  an  expedition 
under  one  of  the  I'inzons,  licensed  by  the  sover- 
eigns to  make  discoveries.  There  had  also  been 
a  rumor  of  another  squadron  hovering  about  the 
island,  which  proved,  however,  to  be  unfounded. t 

The  conduct  of  Hobadilla  bore  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lawless  usurjjation  of  some  intrucfer  of 
the  kind.  He  had  possessed  himself  forcibly  of 
the  fortress,  and  consequently  of  the  town.  He 
had  issued  extravagant  licenses  injurious  to  the 
government,  and  apparently  intended  only  to 
make  partisans  among  the  people  ;  and  had 
threatened  to  throw  Columbus  himself  in  ironi. 
That  this  man  could  really  be  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment in  such  intemperate  measures  was  rejjug- 
nant  to  belief.  The  admiral's  consciousness  of 
lus  own  services,  the  repeated  assurances  he  had 
received  of  high  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  perpetual  jirerogatives  granted 
to  him  under  their  hand  and  seal,  with  all  the 
solemnity  that  a  compact  could  possess,  all  for- 
bade him  to  consider  the  transactions  at  San 
Domingo  otherwise  than  as  outrages  on  his  au- 
thority by  some  daring  or  misguidecl  individual. 

To  be  nearer  to  San  Domingo,  and  obtain  more 
correct  information,  he  jjroceeded  to  Bonao, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  settlement,  several  Spaniards  having 
erected  houses  there,  and  cultivated  the  adjacent 
country.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the  place 
when  an  alcalde,  bearing  a  staff  of  office,  arrived 
there  from  San  Uomingo,  proclaiming  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hobadilla  to  the  government,  and 
bearing  copies  of  his  letters  patent.  There  was  no 
especial  letter  or  message  sent  to  the  admiral, 
nor  were  any  of  the  common  forms  of  courtesy 
and  ceremony  observed  in  superseding  him  in  the 
command  ;  ill  the  proceedings  of  Hobadilla  tow- 
ard him  were  abrupt  and  insulting. 

Columbus  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  how  to 
act.  It  was  evident  that  Hobadilla  was  intrusted 
with  extensive  powers  by  the  sovereigns,  but  that 
they  could  have  exercised  such  a  sudden,  unmer- 
ited, and  apparently  capricious  act  of  severity,  as 
that  of  divesting  him  of  all  his  commands,  he 
could  not  believe.  He  endeavored  to  persuade 
himself  that  Hobadilla  was  some  person  sent  out 
to  exercise  the  fuctions  of  chief  judge,  according 
to  the  request  he  had  written  home  to  the  sover- 
eigns, and  that  they  had  intrusted  him  likewise 


*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
\  Ibid. 


with  provisional  powers  to  make  an  inquest  Into 
the  late  troubles  of  the  island.  All  beyond  these 
powers  he  tried  to  believe  were  mere  assumptions 
and  exaggerations  of  authority,  as  in  the  ca^e  ot 
Aguado.  At  all  events,  he  was  determined  to  act 
upon  such  presumption,  and  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time.  If  the  monarchs  had  really  taken  any  harsh 
measures  with  respect  to  him,  it  must  have  been 
in  consequence  of  misrepresentations.  The  least 
delay  might  give  them  an  oonortunity  of  ascer- 
taining their  error,  and  maicmg  the  necessary 
amends. 

He  wrote  to  Hobadilla,  therefore,  in  guarded 
terms,  welcoming  him  to  the  island  ;  cautioning 
him  against  precipitate  measures,  especially  in 
granting  licenses  to  collect  gold  ;  informing  him 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Spain,  and  in 
a  little  time  would  leave  him  in  command,  with 
everything  fully  and  clearly  explained.  Hewrote.it 
the  same  time  to  the  like  purport  to  certain  monks 
who  had  come  out  with  Hobadilla,  though  he  ob- 
serves that  these  letters  were  only  written  to  gain 
time.*  He  received  no  replies  ;  but  while  an  in- 
sulting silence  was  observed  toward  him,  Hoba- 
dilla tilled  up  several  of  the  blank  letters,  of  which 
he  had  a  number  signed  by  the  sovereigns,  and 
sent  them  to  Roldan,  and  other  of  the  admiral's 
enemies,  the  very  men  whom  he  had  been  sent 
out  to  judge.  These  letters  were  full  of  civilities 
and  promises  of  favor.f 

To  prevent  any  mischief  which  might  arise  from 
the  licenses  and  indulgences  so  ])rodigally  granted 
by  Hobadilla,  Columbus  published  by  word  and 
letter  that  the  powers  assumed  by  him  could  not 
be  valid,  nor  nis  licenses  availing,  as  he  himself 
held  superior  powers  granted  to  him  in  perpetuity 
by  the  crown,  which  could  no  more  be  superseded 
in  this  instance  than  they  had  been  in  that  of 
Aguado. 

For  some  time  Columbus  remained  in  this  anx- 
ious and  perplexed  state  of  mind,  uncertain  what 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  so  singular  and  un- 
looked-for a  conjuncture.  He  was  soon  brought  to 
a  decision.  Francisco  Velasquez,  deputy  treas- 
urer, and  Juan  de  Trasierra,  a  Franciscan  fric  r, 
arrived  at  Honao,  and  delivered  to  him  the  royal 
letter  of  credence,  signed  by  the  sovereigns  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1499,  commanding  him  to  give  im- 
])licit  faith  and  obedience  to  Hobadilla  ;  and  they 
delivered,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  from  the 
latter  to  appear  immediately  before  him. 

This  laconic  letter  from  the  sovereigns  strv.ck 
at  once  at  the  root  of  all  his  dignity  and  power. 
He  no  longer  made  hesitation  or  demur,  but  com- 
plying with  the  peremptory  summons  of  Hoba- 
dilla, departed,  almost  alone  and  unattended,  for 
San  Domingo,  j 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COt.UMBUS    AND    HIS    BROTHERS  ARRESTED  AND 
SENT  TO  SPAIN   IN  CHAINS. 

[1500.] 

The  tidings  that  a  new  governor  had  arrived, 
and  that  Columbus  was  in  disgrace,  and  to  be  sent 
home  in  chains,  circulated  rapidly  through  the 
Vega,  and  the  colonists  hastened  from  all  parts  to 
San  Domingo  to  make  interest  with  Hobadilla.     Ii 


*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
f  Ibid.     Heriera,  decad.  i.  lib. 
X  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9.     Letter  to  the 
Nurse  of  Prince  Juan. 
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was  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  surer  way 
than  that  of  vilifying  his  predecessor.  Hobadilla 
felt  tliat  he  had  tai<un  a  rash  step  in  seizing  upon 
the  government,  and  that  his  own  safety  required 
the  conviction  of  Columi)us.  He  listened  eagerly, 
therelore,  to  all  accusations,  puhlic  or  private  ; 
anti  welcome  was  he  who  could  bring  any  charge, 
however  extravagant,  .igainst  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers. 

Hciiring  that  the  admiral  was  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  he  made  a  bustle  of  preparation,  and  armed 
ihe  troops,  affecting  to  believe  a  rumor  that  Co- 
luntbus  had  called  upon  the  caciques  of  the  Vega 
lo  aid  him  with  their  subjects  in  a  resistance  to 
the  commands  of  government.  No  grounds  ap- 
pear for  this  absurd  report,  which  was  prot)ably 
Invented  to  give  a  colormg  of  precaution  to  subse- 
queiU  measures  of  violence  and  insult.  The  ad- 
miral's brother,  Don  Diego,  was  seized,  thrown  in 
irons,  and  confined  on  bo.ird  of  a  caravel,  without 
any  reason  being  assigned  for  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  pursued  his  journey 


to  San   Domingo,   travelling  in  a  lonely  manner, 
without  jjuards   or  retinue.     Most  of  nii    _ 
were  witn  the  Adelantado,  and  he  had  declined 


people 


being  attended  by  the  remainder.  He  had  heard 
of  the  rumors  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Hoba- 
dilla ;  and  although  he  knew  that  violence  was 
threatened  to  his  person,  he  came  in  this  unpre- 
tending manner  to  manifest  his  pacific  feelings, 
and  to  remove  all  susjiicion.* 

No  sooner  did  13ohadilla  hear  of  his  arrival 
than  he  gave  orders  to  i)ut  him  in  irons,  and  con- 
fine him  ill  the  fortress.  This  outrage  to  a  person 
of  such  (lignilied  and  venerable  ajipearance  and 
such  eminent  merit,  seemed  for  the  time  to  shock 
even  his  enemies.  When  the  irons  were  brought, 
every  one  present  shrank  from  the  task  of  putting 
them  on  him,  either  from  a  sentiment  of  compas- 
sion at  so  great  a  reverse  of  fortune,  or  out  of 
habitual  reverence  for  his  ])erson.  To  fill  the 
measure  of  ingratitude  meted  out  to  him,  it  was 
one  of  his  own  domestics,  "  a  graceless  and 
shameless  cook,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  who,  with  un- 
washed front,  riveted  the  fetters  with  as  much 
readiness  and  alacrity  as  though  he  were  serving 
him  with  choice  and  savory  viands.  I  knew  the  fel- 
low," adds  the  venerable  historian,  "  and  I  think 
his  name  was  Espinosa."t 

Columbus  conducted  himself  with  characteristic 
magnanimity  under  the  injuries  heaped  upon  him. 
There  is  a  not<le  scorn  which  swells  and  supports 
the  heart,  and  silences  the  tongue  of  the  truly 
great,  when  enduring  the  insults  of  the  unworthy. 
Columbus  could  not  stoop  to  deprecate  the  arro- 
gance of  a  weak  and  violent  man  like  Bobadilla. 
He  looked  beyond  this  shallow  agent  and  all  his 
petty  tyranny  to  the  sovereigns  who  had  em|)loye(l 
him.  Their  injustice  or  ingratitude  alone  could 
wound  his  spirit  ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  when 
the  truth  came  to  be  known,  they  would  blush  to 
find  how  greatly  they  had  wronged  him.  With 
this  proud  assurance  ne  bore  all  present  indigni- 
ties in  silence. 

Bobadilla,  although  he  had  the  admiral  and 
Don  Diego  in  his  power,  and  had  secured  the 
venal  populace,  felt  anxious  and  ill  at  ease.  The 
Adelantado,  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand, was  still  in  the  distant  province  of  Xara- 
gua,  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Knowing  his  sol- 
dier-like and  determined  spirit,  he  feared  he 
might  take  some  violent  measure  when  he  should 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  L  cap.  i8o. 
f  Ibid.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i8o. 


hear  of  the  ignominious  treatment  and  imprison- 
ment of  his  brothers.  He  doubted  whether  any 
order  from  himself  would  have  any  effect,  except 
to  exasperate  the  stern  Don  Bartholomew.  tie 
sent  a  demand,  therefore,  to  Columbus,  to  write 
to  his  brother,  requesting  him  to  repair  peaceably 
to  San  Dumineo,  and  lorbiilding  him  to  execute  the 
persons  he  held  in  confinement  ;  Columbus  read- 
dy  complied.  He  exhorted  his  brother  to  submit 
quietly  to  thie  authority  of  his  sovereigns,  and  to 
endure  all  present  wrongs  and  indignities,  under 
the  confidence  that  when  they  arrived  at  Castile, 
everything  would  be  explainetl  and  redressed.* 

t)n  receiving  this  letter,  Don  Bartholomew  im- 
mediately complied.  Relin(|uishing  iiis  com- 
mand, he  hastened  peacefully  to  San  Domingo, 
and  on  arriving  experienced  the  same  treatment 
with  his  brothers,  being  nut  in  irons  and  confined 
on  board  of  a  caravel.  Ihey  were  kept  separate 
from  each  other,  and  no(<>mmunica(ion  permitted 
between  them.  Bobadilla  did  not  see  them  him- 
self, nor  did  he  allow  others  to  visit  lliem,  but 
ke|)t  them  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  their  im- 
prisonment, the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged,  and  the  process  that  was  going  on 
against  them.t 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Bobadilla  really 
had  authority  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers, J  and  whether  such 
violence  and   indignity  was  in  any  case  contem- 

t)lated  by  the  sovereigns.  He  may  have  fancied 
limselt  empowered  by  the  clause  in  the  letter  of 
instructions,  dated  March  2 1st,  I4(;9,  in  \vhich, 
speaking  of  the  rebellion  of  Roldan,  "  he  is  au- 
thorized to  si'isi'  the  persons  ami  sr</iit'striife  the 
property  of  those  who  appeared  to  be  culpable, 
and  then  to  proceed  against  them  and  against  the 
absent,  with  the  highest  civil  aiul  crimin.il  penal- 
ties." This  evidently  had  reference  lo  the  per- 
sons ot  Koldan  and  his  followers,  who  were  then 


*  Peter  Martyr  mentions  a  vulgar  rumor  of  the 
day,  that  the  admiral,  nut  knowing  what  miKhi  fiap- 
pen,  wrote  a  letter  In  cipher  to  the  Adelantado,  urg- 
ing him  to  come  with  arras  in  his  hands  to  prevent  any 
violence  that  might  be  contrived  against  him  ;  that 
the  Adelantado  advanced,  in  effect,  with  his  armed 
force,  Init  having  the  imprudence  lo  proceed  some  dis- 
tance ahead  of  it,  was  surprised  by  the  governor,  be- 
fore his  men  could  come  to  his  succor,  and  that  the 
letter  in  cipher  had  been  sent  lo  Spain.  This  must 
have  been  one  of  the  groundless  rumors  of  ihe  day, 
circulated  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  appears  among  the  charges  in  the  inquest 
made  by  Bobadilla,  and  which  was  seen,  and  exii.irls 
made  from  it,  by  Las  Casas,  for  his  history.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  total  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  Las 
Casas,  Herrcra,  and  Fernando  Columbus. 

f  Charlevoix,  in  his  History  of  San  Domingo  (lib. 
iii.  p.  199),  states,  that  the  suit  against  Columbus  was 
conducted  in  writing  ;  that  written  charges  were  sent 
to  him,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  same  way.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  statements  of  Las  Cnsas,  Herrera,  and 
Fernando  Columbus.  The  admiral  himself,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Nurse  of  Prince  Juan,  after  relating  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  brothers  liad  been  thrown 
into  irons,  and  confined  separately,  without  being 
visited  by  Bobadilla,  or  permitted  to  see  any  other 
persons,  expressly  adds.  "  I  make  oath  that  I  do  not 
know  for  what  I  am  imprisoned."  Again,  in  a  letter 
written,  some  time  afterward  from  Jamaica,  he  says, 
"  I  was  taken  and  thrown  with  two  of  my  brothers  in 
a  ship,  loaded  with  irons,  with  little  clothing  and  much 
ill-treatment,  without  being  summoned  or  convicted 
by  justice." 

%  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv  cap.  10.  Oviedo,  Cro«il- 
ca,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
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in  arms,  and  against  whom  Columbus  had  sent 
home  complaints  ;  and  this,  l)y  a  violent  construc- 
tion, Kobadilla  seems  to  have  wrested  into  an  au- 
thority for  seizing  the  person  of  tlie  admiral  him- 
self. Ill  fact,  ill  the  wliole  course  of  his  |)roceed- 
ings,  lie  reveisul  anl  confounded  the  order  of  his 
instructions,  ills  first  step  sliouid  have  been  to 
i)roicc:l  against  the  rebels  ;  this  he  made  the  last. 
His  last  ste|)  should  have  been,  in  case  of  ample 
evi.lence  ag.iinst  the  admiral,  to  have  supersetled 
him  in  olTicc  ;  and  this  he  made  the  tirst,  without 
waiting  for  evidence.  Having  oredetermined, 
from  the  very  outset,  that  Columlius  was  in  the 
wrong,  by  the  same  rule  he  had  to  presume  that 
all  the  o|)|)osite  parties  were  in  the  right,  it  be- 
came indispens.ible  to  his  own  justilicalion  to  in- 
culpate the  admiral  and  his  brothers  ;  and  the  reb- 
els he  had  been  sent  to  judge  became,  by  this 
singular  perversion  of  rule,  necessary  and  cherish- 
ed evidences,  to  criminate  those  against  whom 
they  had  rebelled. 

The  intentions  of  the  crown,  however,  are  not  to 
lie  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  its  miserable 
agent.  If  proper  respect  had  been  felt  for  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  Columbus,  Dobadilla  would 
never  liave  been  intrusted  with  powers  so  exten- 
sive, undetine.l,  and  discretionary  ;  nor  would  he 
have  dared  to  proceed  to  such  lengths,  with  such 
rudeness  and  precipitation,  had  he  not  felt  assured 
that  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  the  jealous- 
minded  l'"erdinaiid. 

'I'lie  old  scenes  of  the  time  of  .Aguado  were  now 
renewed  with  tenfold  virulence,  and  the  old 
charges  revivetl,  with  others  still  more  extrava- 
)fant.  l'"rom  the  early  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
outrage  \\\tm\  Castilian  pride,  of  compelling  hi- 
dalgos, in  lime  of  emergency,  to  labor  in  the  con- 
.struction  of  works  necessary  to  the  public  safety, 
down  to  the  recent  charge  of  levying  war  against 
tile  government,  there  was  not  a  hardship,  abuse, 
nor  setlition  in  the  island,  that  was  not  imputed  to 
the  misdeeds  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  He- 
sides  the  usual  accusations  of  inflicting  oppressive 
labor,  unnecessary  tasks,  |)aiiiful  restrictions, 
short  allow, uices  of  food,  and  cruel  punishments 
upon  the  .Spaniards,  and  waging  unjust  wars 
against  the  natives,  they  were  now  charged  with 
preventing  the  conversion  of  the  latter,  that  they 
might  send  them  slaves  to  Spain,  anci  profit  by 
their  sale.  'I'liis  last  charge,  so  contrary  to  the 
pious  feelings  of  the  admiral,  was  founded  on  liis 
having  objected  to  the  baptism  of  certain  Indians 
of  mature  age,  until  they  couhl  be  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  justly  considering  it 
an  abuse  of  that  holy  sacrament  to  administer  it 
thus  blindly.* 

Columbus  was  charged,  also,  with  having  se- 
creted pearls,  and  other  precious  articles,  collect- 
ed in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  I'aria,  and  with 
keeping  the  sovereigns  in  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  Ins  discoveries  there,  in  order  to  exact  new 
privileges  from  them  ;  yet  it  was  notorious  that  he 
had  sent  home  specimens  of  the  pearls  and  jour- 
nals and  charts  of  his  voyage,  by  which  others 
had  been  enabled  to  pursue  his  track. 

Even  the  late  tumults,  now  that  the  rebels  were 
admitted  as  evidence,  were  all  turned  into  matters 
of  accusation.  They  were  represented  as  spirited 
and  loyal  resistances  to  tyranny  exercised  upon 
the  colonists  and  the  natives.  The  well-meriteii 
punishments  inflicted  upon  certain  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  cited  as  proofs  of  a  cruel  and  re- 
vengeful disposition,  and  a  secret  hatred  of  Span- 

*  Mufloz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  part  unpublished. 


iards.  Hobadilin  i)elieved,  or  affected  to  iieiieve, 
all  these  charges.  He  had,  in  a  manner,  made 
the  rebels  his  confederates  in  the  ruin  of  Colum- 
bus, it  was  become  a  common  cause  with  thcin. 
He  could  no  longer,  therefore,  conduct  himself 
toward  them  as  a  judge.  Ciuevara,  i<e(|uelme, 
and  their  lellow-convicts,  were  discharged  almost 
without  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  it  is  even  said 
were  received  into  favor  and  countenance,  liol- 
dan,  from  the  very  first,  had  been  treated  with 
confidence  by  llobadilla,  and  honored  with  his 
correspondence.  All  the  others,  whose  conduct 
had  rendered  them  liable  to  justice,  received 
either  a  special  acquittal  or  a  general  pardon,  it 
was  enough  to  have  been  opposed  in  any  way  to 
Columbus,  to  obtain  full  justification  in  the  eyes  of 
llobadilla. 

The  latter  had  now  collected  a  weight  of  testi- 
mony, and  produced  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  suf- 
ficient, as  he  conceived,  to  insure  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  and  his  own  continuance  in 
command.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers  home  in  chains,  in  the 
vessels  ready  for  sea,  transmitting  at  the  same 
time  the  inquest  taken  in  their  case,  and  writing 
private  letters,  enforcing  the  charges  made  against 
them,  and  advising  that  Columbus  should  on  no 
account  be  restored  to  the  command,  which  he 
had  so  shamefully  abused. 

San  Domingo  now  swarmed  with  miscreants 
just  delivered  from  the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet. 
It  was  a  perfect  jubilee  of  triumphant  villainy  and 
dastard  malice.  Every  base  spirit,  which  had 
been  awed  into  obse(|uiousness  by  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  when  in  power,  now  started  up  to 
revenge  itself  upon  them  when  in  chains.  The 
most  injurious  slanders  were  loudly  proclaimed  in 
the  streets  ;  insulting  pasipiinades  and  infiamma- 
tory  libels  were  posted  up  at  every  corner  ;  and 
horns  were  blown  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
jirisons,  to  taunt  them  with  the  exultings  of  the 
rabble.*  When  these  rejoicings  of  his  enemies 
reached  him  in  his  dungeon,  and  Columbus  re- 
(lected  on  the  inconsiderate  violence  already  ex- 
hibited by  IJobadilla,  he  knew  not  how  far  his 
rashness  and  confidence  might  carry  him,  and  be- 
gan to  entertain  apprehensions  for  his  life. 

The  vessels  being  ready  to  make  sail,  Alonzo 
de  \'illejo  was  appointetl   to  take  charge  of  the 

^)risoners,  and  carry  them  to  Spain.  This  officer 
lad  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  of  Fonseca,  was 
in  the  employ  of  that  bishop,  and  had  come  out 
with  IJobadilfa.  The  latter  instructed  him,  on 
arriving  at  Cadiz,  to  delis-er  his  i)risoners  into  the 
hands  of  Fonseca,  or  of  his  uncle,  thinking  there- 
by to  give  the  n  .iv.nant  prelate  a  triumphant 
gratification.  Thi.^  >  .rcumstance  gave  weight 
with  many  to  a  repon  that  Hobadilla  was  secretly 
instigated  and  encouragecl  in  his  violent  measures 
by  Fonseca,  and  was  promised  his  protection  and 
influence  at  court,  in  case  of  any  complaints  of  his 
conduct.! 

V'illejo  undertook  the  ofTice  assigned  him,  but 
he  discharged  it  in  a  more  generous  manner  than 
was  intended.  "This  Alonzo  de  \'illejo,"  says 
the  worthy  Las  Casas,  "  was  a  hid.ilgo  of  honor- 
able character,  and  my  particular  friend."  He 
certainly  showed  himself  superior  to  the  low  ma- 
lignity of  his  patrons.  When  he  arrived  with  a 
guard  to  conduct  the  admiral  from  the  prison  to 
the  ship,  he  found  him  in  chains  in  a  state  of  si- 
lent despondency.      So    violently   had    he    been 


A 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  86. 

f  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i8o.  HS. 
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treated,  and  so  savnge  were  the  passions  let  loose 
against  him,  that  he  lenrcd  he  should  he  sacrificed 
without  an  opportunity  of  hi-in^;  heard,  and  his 
name  go  down  sullied  and  dishonored  to  posterity. 
When  ne  heheld  the  oliicer  enter  with  the  )i;uard, 
he  thouj{ht  it  was  to  coniliut  him  to  the  scaHold. 
Viilejo,"  said  he,  mournlully,  "  whither  are  you 


takinjf  me 


emhark,"  replieil  the  other, 
pealed  the  admiral,  earnestly 


To  the  ship,  your  Kxcellency,  to 


To  embark  !     re- 
"  \'illejo,  do  you 


speak  the  truth?"  "  My  the  life  of  your  Kxcel- 
lency," replied  the  honest  oliicer,  "  it  is  true  I" 
Witn  these  words  the  admiral  was  comforted,  and 
felt  as  one  restored  from  death  to  lite.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching;  and  expressive  than  this 
little  collotpiv,  recorcled  by  the  venerable  I.as 
Casas,  who  doubtless  had  it  from  the  lips  of  his 
friend  X'illejo. 

The  caravels  set  sail  early  in  October,  bearing 
off  Columbus  shackled  like  the  vilest  of  culnrits, 
amid  the  scoffs  and  shouts  of  a  miscre;int  ranble, 
who  took  a  brutal  joy  in  heaping  insults  on  his 
venerable  head,  and  sent  curses  after  him  from 


the  shores  of  the  island  he  had  so  recently  added 
to  the  civili/ed  world.  Fortunately  the  voyage 
was  favorable,  and  of  but  moderate  duration,  and 
was  rendered  less  disagreeable  by  the  conduct  oi 
those  to  whom  he  was  given  in  custody.  The 
worthy  Viilejo,  though  in  the  service  of  Fonseca, 
felt  deeply  moved  at  the  treatment  of  Columbus. 
The  master  of  the  caiavel,  Andreas  .Martin,  was 
etiually  grieved  :  they  both  treated  the  admiral 
with  profound  respect  and  assiduous  attention. 
They  would  have  taken  off  his  irons,  but  to  this 
he  woulil  not  consent.  "  No,"  said  he  proudly, 
"  their  majesties  commanded  me  by  letter  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  llobadillu  should  order  in  their 
name  ;  by  their  authority  he  h;is  put  upon  me 
these  chains  ;  I  will  wear  them  until  they  shall 
order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  \sill  preserve 
them  afterward  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  re- 


services. 


ward  of  my 

"  He  did  so,"  adds  his  son  Fernando  ;  "  I  saw 
them  always  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  re- 
quested that  when  he  died  they  might  be  buried 
with  him  1"  f 
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CHAPTER   I. 

SENSATION  IN  SPAIN  ON  THK  AURIVAI.  OF  COI.l'M- 
BUS   IN   IRONS  —HIS  APPEARANCE  AT  COURT. 

['Soo.J 

Tmf,  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Cadiz,  a  prisoner 
and  in  chains,  produced  almost  as  great  a  sensa- 
tion as  his  triumphant  return  from  his  first  voy- 
age. It  was  one  of  those  striking  and  obvious 
facts  which  speak  to  the  feelings  ot  the  multitude, 
and  prechuh;  the  necessity  of  reflection.  No  one 
stopped  to  in(|uire  into  the  case.  It  was  sufficient 
to  be  told  that  Columbus  was  brought  home  in 
irons  from  the  world  he  had  discovered.  There 
was  a  general  burst  of  indignation  in  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  powerlul  ami  ojjulent  Seville,  which  was 
echoed  throughout  all  Spain.  If  the  ruin  of  Co- 
lumbus had  been  the  intention  of  his  enemies,  they 
had  defeated  their  object  by  their  own  violence. 
One  of  those  reactions  took  place,  so  frequent  in 
the  public  mind,  when  persecution  is  pushed  to  an 
unguarded  length.  Those  of  the  populace  who 
ha-l  recently  been  loud  in  their  clamor  against 
Columbus  were  now  as  loud  in  their  reprobation 
cf  his  treatment,  and  a  strong  sympathy  was 
expressed,  against  which  it  woulu  have  been  odious 
for  the  government  to  contend. 

The  tidings  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  ignomini- 
ous manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought, 
reached  the  court  at  Granada,  and  tilled  the  halls 
of  the  Alhambra  with  murmurs  of  astonishment. 
Columbus,  full  of  his  wrongs,  but  ignorant  how 
far  they  had  been  authorized  by  the  sovereigns, 
had  forborne  to  write  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
his  voyage,  however,  he  had  penned  a  long  letter 
to  Dofia  Juana  de  la  Torre,  the  aya  of  Prince 
Juan,  a  lady  high  in  favor  with  Queen  Isabella. 
TThis  letter,  on  his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  Andreas  Mar- 
tin, the  captain  of  the  caravel,  permitted  him  to 
send  off  privately  by  express.  It  arrived,  there- 
fore, before  the  protocol  of  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  Robadilla,  and  from  this  document  the 
iovereigns  derived  their  first    intimation  of  his 


treatment.  J  It  contained  a  statement  of  the  late 
transactions  of  the  island,  and  of  the  wrongs  he 
had  suffered,  written  with  his  usual  artlessness 
and  energy.  To  specify  the  contents  would  be 
but  to  recapitulate  circumstances  alre.idy  ricorfl- 
ed.  Some  exjiressions,  however,  which  hurst 
from  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  are  woitliy 
of  being  noted.  "  The  slanders  of  worthless 
men,"  says  he,  "  have  done  me  more  injury  than 
all  my  services  have  profiled  me."  Speaking  of 
the  misrepresentations  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, he  observes  :  "  Such  is  the  evil  name  which  I 
have  accpiired,  that  if  I  were  to  build  hospitals 
and  churches,  they  would  be  called  dens  of  rob- 
bers." After  relating  in  indign.mt  terms  the  con- 
duct of  Hobadilla,  in  seeking  testimony  respecting 
his  administration  from  the  very  men  who  had 
rebelled  against  him,  and  throwing  himself  and 
his  brothers  in  irons,  without  letting  them  know 
the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  "  I 
have  been  much  aggrieved,"  he  adds,  "  in  that  a 
person  should  be  sent  out  to  investigate  my  con- 
duct, who  knew  that  if  the  evidence  which  he 
could  send  home  should  appear  to  be  of  a  serious 
nature,  he  would  remain  in  the  government." 
He  complains  that,  in  forming  an  ojjinion  of  his 
administration,  allowances  had  not  be<.'n  made  for 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  the  wild  state  of  the  country  over 
which  he  had  to  rule.  "  I  was  judged,"  he  observes, 
"  as  a  governor  who  had  been  sent  to  lake  charge 
of  a  well-regulated  city,  under  the  dominion  of 
well-established  laws,  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  e\<rything  running  to  disorder  and  ruin  ;  but  I 
ought  to  be  judged  as  a  captain,  sent  to  subdue  a 
numerous  and  hostile  people,  of  manners  and  re- 
ligion opposite  to  ours,  living  not  in  regular  towns, 
hut  in  forests  and  mountains.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  I  have  brought  all  these  under.sub- 
jection  to  their  majesties,  giving  them  dominion 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i8o,  MS. 

JHist.  del  Alnilrante,  rap.  86. 
Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i8a. 
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over  another  world,  by  which  Spain,  heretofore 
poor,  has  suddenly  become  rich.  Whatever  er- 
rors I  may  have  fallen  into,  they  were  not  with  an 
evil  intention  ;  and  I  believe  their  majesties  will 
credit  what  I  s.iy.  I  have  known  them  to  lie  mer- 
ciful to  those  who  have  wilfully  done  them  disser- 
vice ;  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  have  still 
more  imlulgence  for  ine,  who  have  erred  inno- 
cently, or  liy  compulsion,  as  they  will  here  'ter  be 
more  fully  informed  ;  and  I  trust  they  will  con- 
sider my  great  services,  the  advantages  of  which 
are  every  day  more  aiul  more  apparent." 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  noble-minded 
Isaliell.i,  and  she  found  how  grossly  Columbus 
had  been  wronged  and  the  royalauthority  abused, 
her  heart  was  blled  with  mingled  sympathy  ami 
indignation.  The  tidings  were  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  the  ah-alde  or  corregidor  of  Cadi/,  intD 
whose  hands  Columbus  and  his  brothers  had  been 
delivered,  until  the  |)leasure  of  the  sovereigns 
should  be  known  ;  *  and  by  another  letter  from 
Aloiuo  de  V'illejo,  expressed  in  terms  accorilaiit 
with  his  humane  and  honorable  conduct  toward 
his  illustrious  prisoner. 

However  Kerdinand  might  have  secretly  felt 
<lisposed  against  Columbus,  the  momentary  tide 
of  |)ublic  feeling  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He 
joined  with  his  generous  queen  in  her  reprobation 
of  the  ireatiuent  of  the  admiral,  and  both  sover- 
eigns hastened  to  gi\  'i  evidence  to  the  world  that 
his  im|)risonment  had  been  without  their  au- 
thority, and  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Without 
waiting  to  receive  any  documents  that  might  ar- 
rive from  lUibadilla,  ihey  sent  orders  to  Cacliz  that 
tile  prisoners  should  be  instantly  set  at  liberty, 
and  tre.ited  with  all  distinction.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  Columbus,  couched  in  terms  of  gratitude 
and  alfeclioii,  expressing  their  grief  at  all  that  he 
had  sulfereil,  and  inviting  him  to  court.  They  or- 
dered, at  the  same  time,  that  two  thousand  ducats 
sliould  be  advanced  to  defray  his  expenses.! 

The  loyal  he.irt  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered 
by  this  declaration  of  his  sovereigns.  He  felt  con- 
scious of  his  integrity,  and  anticipated  an  imme- 
tliale  restitution  of  all  his  rights  and  dignities. 
He  appeared  at  court  in  (iranada  on  the  I7lh  of 
December,  not  as  a  man  ruined  and  disgraced, 
but  richly  dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honorable 
retinue.  He  was  received  by  the  sovereigns  with 
unqualified  favor  and  distinction.  When  the 
ciueen  lieheld  this  venerable  man  approach,  and 
tliought  on  all  he  had  deserved  and  all  he  had 
suffered,  she  was  moved  to  tears.  Columbus  had 
borne  up  tirndy  against  the  ruile  conflicts  of  the 
world — he  had  endured  with  lofty  scorn  the  in- 
juries and  insults  of  ignoble  men  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed strong  and  (|uick  sensibility.  When  he 
found  himself  thus  kindly  received  by  his  sover- 
eigns, and  beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes  of  Isa- 
Ijella,  his  long-suppressed  feelings  burst  forth  :  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  for  some  time 
could  not  utter  a  word  for  the  violence  of  his  tears 
and  sobbings, J 

Ferdinaml  and  Isabella  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and  endeavored  to  encourage  him  by  the 
most  gracious  expressions.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
gained self-possession  lie  entered  into  an  eloquent 
andhigh-miiuled  vindication  of  his  loyalty,  and  the 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 

f  Las  Casas,  lib.  i.  cap.  182.  Two  thousand  duc- 
ats, or  two  thousand  eigtit  hundred  and  forty-six  dol- 
lars, equivalent  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  eight  dollars  of  the  presetrt  day. 

I  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  la 


zeal  he  had  ever  felt  for  the  glory  and  advantage 
of  the  .Spanish  crown,  declaring  that  if  at  any  limi* 
he  hail  erred,  it  had  been  through  inexperieiuc  111 
government,  and  the  extraordinary  difiicullir.^  by 
which  he  h.id  lieen  surrounded. 

There  needed  no  vindication  on  his  part.  The 
intemperance  of  his  enemies  h.id  been  his  bist 
advocate.  He  stood  in  jiresence  of  his  sovereigns 
a  deeplv-injured  man,  and  it  remained  for  tliein 
to  vincficate  themselves  to  the  world  from  tin: 
charge  of  ingratitude  toward  their  most  deserving 
subject.  They  exjiressed  their  indignation  ai  the 
proceedings  of  Hobadilla,  which  they  disavovscd, 
as  contrary  to  their  instructions,  and  declared  that 
he  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from  his  coin* 
mand. 

In  fact,  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  the 
charges  sent  home  by  Hobadilla,  nor  of  the  letters 
written  in  support  of  them.  The  sovereigns  took 
every  occasion  to  treat  Columbus  with  favor  and 
distinction,  assuring  him  that  his  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  bis  property  restored,  and 
he  reinstated  in  all  his  privileges  and  dignities. 

It  was  on  the  latter  jioint  that  Columbus  was 
chiefly  solicitous.  MiTceiiary  considerations  had 
scarcely  any  weight  in  his  mind.  (Ilory  b;id  been 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he  felt  that, 
as  long  as  he  remained  susjiended  from  his  employ- 
ments, a  tacit  censure  rested  on  his  name.  He  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  moment  the  sovereigns 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  his  con<Uut, 
they  would  be  eager  to  make  him  amends  ;  that  a 
restitution  of  his  viceroyalty  would  immediately 
take  jilace,  and  he  should  return  in  triuni|>b  tu  S:in 
Uomingo,  Here,  however,  he  uas  doomcil  to  ex- 
perience a  disappointment  which  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  account  for 
this  flagrant  want  of  justice  and  gratitude  in  the 
crown,  it  is  expedient  to  notice  a  variety  of  even'.* 
which  had  materially  affected  the  interests  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  eyes  of  the  politic  Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CONTEMPORARY   VOYAC.F.S   OI'   DISCOVKRV, 

The  general  license  granted  by  tl»e  .Sjjanish 
sovereigns  in  1495,  to  undertake  voy.iges  of  dis- 
covery, had  given  rise  to  various  expeditions  by 
enternrising  individuals,  chietly  persons  who  had 
sailed  with  Columljus  in  his  first  voyages.  The 
government,  unable  to  fit  out  m.iny  armaments 
itself,  was  pleased  to  have  its  territories  thus  ex- 
tended, free  of  cost,  and  its  treasury  at  the  same 
time  benefited  by  the  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  voyages,  reserved  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  the 
crown.  These  expeditions  had  chiefly  taken  jilace 
while  Columbus  was  in  partial  disgrace  with  the 
sovereigns.  His  own  charts  and  journal  served 
as  guides  to  the  adventurers  ;  and  his  magnificent 
accounts  of  Paria  and  the  adjacent  coasts  had 
chiefly  excited  their  cupidity. 

IJesidesthe  expedition  of  Ojeda,  already  noticed, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  touched  at  Xaragua, 
one  had  been  undertaken  at  the  same  time  by 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nif\o,  native  of  Moguer,  an  able 
pilot,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  the  voyages 
to  Cuba  and  Paria.  Having  obtained  a  license, 
he  interested  a  rich  merchant  of  Seville  in  the  un- 
dertaking, who  fitted  out  a  caravel  of  fifty  tons 
burden,  under  condition  that  his  brother  Chris- 
toval  Guevra  should  have  the  command.  They 
sailed  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  a  few  days  after 
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Ojcila  had  sailed  from  Cadiz.  In  llH-sprinjf  of  1499, 
ninl  .iirivin>{  im  tlir-  coast  ot  'rcira  l''irma,  to  the 
s)iitli  ot  I'aiia,  ran  al(m>{  it  I'lr  '.oiiif  distancr, 
p.iiifil  |Iiii)UkI\  till!  (iiilt,  ami  tiifiiie  went  inu' 
Miiridri'il  aiul  tliirty  Icm^ucs  alon^  llic  HJiorc  ol  tlic 
|))c-,L'iit  i''|iiil)lii:  ol  ('(ili)M\l)ia,  visitiiij;  what  was 
;i|!»;i  iv.inl  laJk'.l  llic  IVail  Coast.  Tiii')- laiuU'd  in 
variDM  .  plai't's  ;  disposfd  ol  ilu-ir  luiroptMii  tritles 
to  iiiuiu'iisc  iirolii,  and  rt'tuiiu'd  with  a  hirm^  Mtort- 
jI  ^dI'I  an. I  p'-ai'ls  ;  h.ivin^  made,  in  tlu-ir  diniiiui- 
tiMf  liaik,  one  ot  tlu*  most  cxtLMisivu  ai\d  lucrative 
\oyaj{('s  yet  ai'(:on)|)lishcd, 

Aiiuut  tlu;  san)c  time  thi;  I'iii/onH,  that  family 
1)1  l)i>M  and  opiik'Ot  navigators,  tittuil  out  an  arma- 
ment ol  four  caravi'ls  at  I'alos,  manni-d  in  a  jjrcat 
nRMiurc  liy  tiu-irown  relations  and  friends.  ,SfV- 
cral  lApfrii'iiCfd  pilots  i^nharki'il  ii\  it  who  had 
bfun  with  Columhus  to  I'aria,  and  it  was  com- 
mandi'd  hy  \'iccnte  Yafiiv.  I'in/on,  who  had  lu't-n 
captain  of  a  caravel  in  the  s(|uadron  of  ihu  ad- 
mir.il  on  his  first  voyajfe. 

Pin/on  was  a  h.irdy  and  t-xpcrienced  seam.'in, 
and  did  not,  like  the  others,  loilow  closely  in  the 
track  of  Coiiimhus.  Sailiii).;  in  Decemher,  1499, 
he  passed  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verde  islands, 
standinj;  south-west  until  he  lost  si^ht  of  the  jjolar 
star.  Here  he  encountere<l  a  terrihie  storm,  and 
was  exceedingly  perplexed  and  confoundeil  hy  the 
new  aspect  of  tlie  heavens.  Nothing  was  yet 
known  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  nor  of  the 
beautitui  constellation  of  the  cri)ss,  which  in  those 
regions  has  since  supplied  to  mariners  the  place 
ot  the  north  star.  The  voya^jcrs  had  expected  to 
find  at  the  south  pole  a  star  correspondent  to  that 
of  the  north.  They  were  dismayed  at  beholdinjj 
no  jjuide  of  the  kinti,  and  thoujjht  there  must  be 
some  j)romineMl  swelliii)^  of  the  e.arth,  which  hid 
the  pole  from  their  view.* 

I'in/on  continued  on,  however,  with  ereat  intre- 
pidity. On  the  26th  of  Janu.'iry,  1500, lie  saw,  at 
a  distance,  a  ^jreat  heailland,  which  he  called 
Cape  Santa  .Maria  de  la  Consol.icion,  but  which 
has  since  been  named  Cajie  .St.  Augustine,  iie 
ianded  and  took  jmssession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  their  Catholic  majesties  ;  beinjj  a  part  of 
the  territories  since  called  the  lira/ils.  Standinjj 
thence  westward,  he  discovered  the  Mara|;non, 
since  called  the  Kiver  of  tlie  Ama/.ons  ;  traversed 
the  Ciulf  ofc  i'ana,  and  continued  across  the  Carib- 
i)ean  Sea  and  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  until  iie  found 
liimselt  amonji  the  il.diamas,  where  he  lost  two 
of  his  vessels  on  the  rocks,  near  the  island  of 
Junieto.  lie  returned  to  i'alos  in  September,  hav- 
ing added  to  his  former  }dory  that  of  beinj^  the 
first  European  who  h.id  crossed  the  equinoctial  line 
in  the  western  ocean,  and  of  h.iving  discovered 
the  famous  kinjjfdom  of  iira/il,  from  its  commence- 
ment at  the  liiver  Maraj^non  to  its  most  eastern 
point.  As  a  reward  for  nis  achievements,  |)ower 
was  granted  to  him  to  coloni/e  and  govern  the 
lands  which  he  had  discovered,  and  which  extend- 
ed southward  from  a  little  beyond  the  Hiver  of 
Maragnon  to  Cape  St.  Augustine. t 

The  little  port  of  I'alos,  which  had  been  so  slow 
in  furnishing  the  first  squadron  for  Columbus, 
was  now  continu.illy  agitated  by  the  passion  for 
discovery.  Shortly  after  the  sailing  of  I'inzon, 
another  expedition  was  tilted  out  there,  by  Diego 
Lepe,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  manned  by  his 
adventurous  townsmen.  He  sailed  in  the  same 
direction  with  I'inzon,  but  discovered  more  ol  the 


southern  continent  than  nny  other  voynfjer  of  the 
day,  or  lor  twelve  years  afterward. 


*  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix. 
f  llcrrer.'i,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 
N.  Muiido,  part  unpublished. 
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He  doubled 
(.ape  ht.  Augustine,  and  ascertaineil  that  the 
coast  beyonil  ran  to  the  south-west.  He  landed 
and  performed  the  usual  ceremonies  of  taking 
posseHsion  in  the  name  of  the  Sp.inish  sovereign^, 
and  in  one  place  carved  their  n.imf.  on  a  inagnili. 
cent  tree,  of  such  enormous  m.igiiiiude  that  sev- 
enteen men  with  their  hands  joined  could  not  em- 
brace the  trunk.  What  enliaiu cd  the  merit  of  his 
discoveries  was,  th.it  lie  had  never  s.iiled  with  Co. 
lumbus.  He  had  with  him,  however,  several  skil- 
ful pilots,  who  had  ucconipanied  the  admiral  in 
his  voyage.* 

Another  expedition  of  two  vessels  sailed  from 
Cadi/,  in  October,  1500,  under  the  «()mm;ind  of 
Rodrigo  jiastides  of  Seville.  He  explored  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  passinjj  Cape  <le  l.i  Vela, 
the  western  limits  ol  the  previous  discoveries  on 
the  main-hnul,  continuing  on  to  a  port  since  called 
The  Retreat,  where  afterward  was  founded  the 
seajiort  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  His  vessels  being 
nearly  destroyed   by  the  teredo,  or  worm   which 


estroyei 
in  tno 


abounds  in  those  se.is,  he  had  gie.it  diHiculty  in 
reaching  ,\aragua  in  llispaniola,  where  he  lost 
his  two  caravels,  and  proceeded  with  his  crew  by 
land  to  San  Domingo.  Here;  he  was  s<'i/ed  and 
imprisoned  by  ilobadilla,  under  pretext  that  he 
had  treated  for  gold  with  the  natives  ot  .\aragua.+ 

Such  was  the  swarm  of  Spanish  expeditions  im- 
mediately resulting  Irom  the  enterprises  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  but  others  wi^re  also  uiulert.iken  by 
foreign  nations.  In  the  year  1497,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant  resident  in 
llristol,  s.iiling  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of 
Kngland,  navigated  to  the  northern  seas  of  the 
New  World.  Adopting  the  idea  ol  ("olumbiis,  he 
sailed  in  (piest  ot  the  shores  of  Cathay,  and  hoped 
to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  In  this  voy- 
age he  (liscovered  Newfoundland,  coasted  Labra- 
dor to  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  l.ititiale,  and 
then  returning,  ran  down  southwest  to  the  Flori- 
das,  when,  his  i)rovisions  beginning  to  tail,  he  re- 
turned to  Kngland.t  Hut  v.igue  and  scanty  ac 
counts  of  this  voyaj^e  exist,  which  was  important, 
•as  including  the  first  discovery  of  the  northern 
continent  ofthe  New  World. 

The  discoveries  ot  rival  nations,  however, 
which  most  excited  the  attention  and  jealousy  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  were  those  of  the  Portuguese. 
Vasco  de  Ciama,  a  man  of  rank  and  consummate 
talent  and  intrepidity,  had,  at  length,  accomplish- 
ed the  great  design  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  and  by  doubling  the  Cape  ol  Ciood 
Hope  in  the  year  \4^7,  had  opened  the  long- 
sought-for  route  to  India. 

Immediately  after  (lama's  return  a  fleet  of  thir- 
teen sail  was  fitted  out  to  visit  the  magnificent 
countries  ot  which  he  brought  accounts.  This 
expedition  sailed  on  the  9th  of  March,  1500,  for 
Calicut,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  de 
Cabral.  Having  jiassed  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
he  sought  to  avoid  the  calms  prevalent  on  the 
coast  of  Ciuinea,  by  stretching  far  to  the  west. 
.Suddenly,  on  the  25th  of  April,  he  came  in  sight 
of  land  unknown  to  any  one  in  his  scpiadron  ;  for, 
as  yet,  they  had  not  heard  of  the  discoveries  of 
I'inzon  and  Lepe.  He  at  first  supposed  it  to  be 
some  great  island  ;  but  after  coasting  it  for  some 
time  he  became  persuaded  that  it  must  be  part  of 


*  Las  Casas,   Hist.   Ind,,  lib.  il.  cap.  3.     Mufluz, 
part  unpublished, 
f  Ibid. 
{  liakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  t).  7. 
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a  continent.  >  laving  rnnged  along  it  nomewhat  be- 
yond the  t'lllerruh  iicuree  ut  toiiiTiern  l.ititude,  he 
landed  at  a  harhur  wTiicI)  he  ( .tiled  I'ortr)  Securo, 
and  taking  poHnes-tion  of  tlie  country  tor  the  c  rown 
of  l'orlU}{.kl,  diHpatt  hcd  a  Hhip  to  Linhon  with  tlie 
important  ti  lin^fs  *  In  this  way  did  the  llra/iln 
come  ir\t(i  tlie  poisession  ol  I'ortUKal,  hein^  to  the 
castwaril  ol  tlie  lonventional  line  sellled  with 
.Spain  as  the  liounilarien  ol  their  reH|)ective  terri- 
tories. I)r  KohertsoM,  in  recordir)^  thin  vovai{e 
of  Cahr.d,  concludes  with  one  ot  hi»  just  niui  cVe- 
jjant  rem. irks  ; 

"  C<)iunil)u>>'s  discovery  of  the  New  Worlil 
was,"  he  ohierves,  "  the  effort  of  an  active  genius, 
guided  l>y  experience,  and  actin){  U|)on  a  re^^idar 
plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage  than  persever- 
ance. Kiitlrom  this  adventure  ot  the  l'ortuuu<-se, 
it  ap|>eari  that  chance  might  have  accom|)Iished 
that  great  design,  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  hu- 
man re.ison  to  nave  formed  and  perlected.  If  the 
sagacity  ol  Columhus  had  not  conducted  mankind 
to  America,  C'ahral,  hy  a  fortunate  accident, 
might  have  led  them,  a  fesv  years  later,  to  the 
knowledge  of  tliat  extensive  continent. "f 


CHAl'TKR  III. 

NICHOLAS   DR  OVANDD  API'OINTEH  TO  SUPERSEPK 
IIOHAHII.I.A. 

[iSoi.] 

TllK  numerous  discoveries  briefly  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chaiiter  had  j)roduced  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  miii(l  ot  Kerdmand.  His  ambition,  his 
avariie,  and  his  jealousy  were  equally  inllamed. 
He  beheld  boundless  regions,  teeming  with  nil 
kinds  ot  riches,  daily  opening  before  the  enter- 
prises of  his  sul)jects  ;  hut  he  beheld  at  the  same 
time  other  nations  launching  forth  into  competi- 
tion, emulous  for  a  share  of  the  golden  world 
which  he  w.is  eager  to  monopolize.  The  ex|)edi- 
tions  ot  the  Kngnsh  and  the  accidental  discovery 
ot  the  llr.i/ils  by  the  Portuguese  caused  him 
much  une.isiness.  To  secure  his  possession  of 
the  continent,  he  determined  to  establish  local  gov- 
ernments or  comm.'inds  in  the  most  import.inl 
places,  ail  to  be  subject  to  a  general  government, 
established  at  San  Domingo,  which  was  to  be  the 
metronolis. 

Witn  these  considerations,  the  government, 
heretofore  granted  to  Columbus,  had  risen  vastly 
in  import.mce  ;  and  while  the  restitution  ot  it  w.is 
the  more  tiesirable  in  his  eyes,  it  l)ecame  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  re|)Ugnance  to  the  seltish 
and  jealous  monarch.  He  had  long  repented  hav- 
ing vested  such  great  powers  and  prerogatives  in 
any  subject,  particularly  in  a  foreigner.  At  the 
time  of  granting  them  he  had  no  anticipation  of 
such  boundless  countries  to  lie  placed  under  his 
command.  He  ;vpi)eare(l  almost  to  consider  him- 
self outwitted  by  Columbus  in  the  arrangement  ; 
and  every  succeeding  discovery,  instead  of  in- 
creasing his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation,  only 
made  him  repine  the  more  at  the  growing  magni- 
tude of  tlie  reward.  At  length,  however,  the  af- 
fair ot  nobadiiia  had  effected  a  temporary  exclu- 
sion of  Columbus  from  his  high  othce,  and  that 
without  any  odium  to  the  crown,  and  the  wary 
monarch   secretly  determinetl  that  the  door  thus 
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cloned  bctwcpn  him  and  hit  (lignitlcA  •houUl  never 
again  be  opened. 

Perhaps  I'erdinand  may  really  have  inlrriained 
doubts  as  to  the  innoieni  e  ot  C  iiluiubus,  \Mtli  re- 
snect  to  the  v.iriuus  charges  ni.uL'  ag.iinst  him, 
lie  may  h.ive  doiilitcd  .ilso  the  sim  erily  ut  his 
loyalty,  being  a  str.inger,  when  he  sliouM  I'.nd 
himself  strong  in  his  (oii)iiuind,  at  .1  gre.it  dis- 
l.iiue  from  the  jMient  loiintry,  \siih  iniinensi'  an  I 
opulent  regions  under  his  loiiirol.  l'i)iniul)ii<t 
himself,  in  his  letters,  alhid'  s  to  repmts  ciii  iil.ited 
by  his  enemies,  tli.il  he  intended  eillier  to  set  up 
an  independent  sovcieignly,  or  to  di'liver  Ins  dis- 
coveries into  the  hands  of  other  poleni.iirs  ;  and 
he  appeiirs  to  tear  lh.it  these  slanders  niiglu  lia\o 
made  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  I'l'rdin.ind. 
Hut  there  wai  one  other  consideration  wliii  h  h.id 
no  less  force  with  the  monarch  in  withliiildiii^  thi.'l 
great  act  of  justice  -Cnliimlnis  was  110  ionnii  in- 
dispensable to  him.  He  had  in. ide  his  gie.il  dis- 
covery ;  he  had  struck  out  the  route  to  llie  New 
World,  and  now  .iny  one  could  lollow  it.  A  luini- 
lier  of  able  n.ivigators  had  sprung  up  under  his 
auspices,  and  .ic(|iiirc(l  experience  in  his  vo\.iges. 
The^'  were  daily  besieging  the  throne  with  oilers 
to  tit  out  expeditions  at  their  own  cost,  and  to 
yield  a  share  ot  the  profits  to  the  crown.  Why 
should  he,  therefore,  coider  princely  dignities  and 
|)rerog.ilives  lor  th.it  which  men  were  ilady  offer- 
ing to  perlorni  gratuitously  ? 

.Such,  from  his  alter  conduct,  ajipears  to  have 
been  the  jealous  and  selfish  policy  which  actuated 
Ferdinand  in  lorbe.iring  to  reinstate  Columhus  in 
those  dignities  and  privileges  so  solemnly  granted 
to  him  by  treaty,  and  whit  h  it  was  acknowledgetl 
he  had  never  lorfeitcd  by  misconduct. 

This  deprivatiini,  however,  was  declared  to  lie 
but  temporary  ;  an<l  plausible  reasons  were  given 
for  the  delav  in  his  re.ipiiointment.  It  was  oli- 
served  that  tlie  elements  of  those  \  iolent  factions, 
recently  in  arms  against  liiin,  yet  existed  in  the 
island  ;  his  immediate  return  might  produce  Iresh 
exasperation  ;  hi.  personal  salels  might  t)e  endan- 
gered, and  the  island  again  thrown  into  contusion. 
Though  Hobadill.i,  therefore,  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately dismissed  from  command,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  send  out  some  olVicer  ol  talent  and 
discretion  to  supersede  him,  who  might  dispas- 
sionately investigate  the  recent  disorders,  remedy 
the  abuses  which  had  arisen,  and  expel  all  disso- 
lute and  factious  jiersons  trom  the  colony.  He 
shoulrt  hold  the  government  for  two  years,  hy 
which  (ime  it  was  trusted  that  all  angry  passions 
would  l)e  allaved,  and  turbulent  indi\i(luals  re- 
moved ;  Colundius  might  then  resume  the  com- 
mand with  comtort  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  crown.  With  these  riMsons,  and  the  promise 
which  accompanied  them,  ' 'oUimbus  was  obliged 
to  content  himself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tnat 
they  were  sincere  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  and  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  reinstate  him  in  the  full  en- 
joyment  of  his  rights  and  dignities,  after  his  ap- 
parently necessary  suspension.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, by  his  subsecpient  conduct,  has  forfeited  all 
claim  to  any  f.ivorable  opinion  of  the  kind. 

The  jierson  chosen  to  supersede  llobadilla  was 
Don  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  commander  ot  l.ares, 
of  the  order  of  Alcant.ira.  He  is  described  as  of 
the  middle  size,  fair  complexioned,  with  a  red 
beard,  and  a  modest  look,  yet  a  tone  of  authority. 
He  was  fluent  in  speech,  and  gracious  and  court- 
eous in  his  manners.  A  man  of  great  prudence, 
says  Las  Casas,  and  capable  ot  governing  many 
people,  but  not  of  governing  the  Indians,  on 
whom  he  inflicted  incalculable  injuries.     He  pos 
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sessed  pfreat  veneration  for  justice,  was  an  enemy 
to  avarice,  sober  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  of  such 
humility  that  when  he  rose  afterward  to  be  grand 
commander  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  he  would 
never  allow  himself  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of 
respect  attached  to  it.*  Such  is  the  picture  drawn 
of  him  by  historians  ;  but  his  concluct  in  several 
important  instances  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 
He  appears  to  have  been  plausible  and  subtle,  as 
well  as  fluent  and  courteous  ;  his  humility  con- 
cealed a  great  love  of  command,  and  in  his  trans- 
actions with  Columbus  he  was  certainly  both  un- 
g    ivrous  and  unjust. 

The  various  arrangements  to  be  made,  according 
to  the  new  plan  of  colonial  government,  delayed 
for  some  time  the  departure  of  Ovando.  In  the 
mean  time  every  arrival  brought  intelligence  of 
the  disastrous  state  of  the  island  un<ler  the  mal- 
administration of  Hobadilla.  He  had  commenced 
his  career  by  an  opposite  policy  to  that  of  Colum- 
bus. Imagining  tliat  rigorous  rule  ha<l  been  the 
rock  on  which  his  predecessors  had  split,  he 
sougiit  to  conciliate  the  public  by  all  kinds  of  in- 
dulgence. Having  at  the  very  outset  relaxed  the 
reins  of  justice  ana  morality,  he  lost  all  command 
over  the  community  ;  anc.  such  disorder  and  li- 
centiousness ensued  that  many,  even  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Columbus,  looked  back  with  regret 
upon  tlie  strict  but  wholesome  rule  ot  himself  and 
the  .-Vilelantado. 

Hoi>a(liIla  was  not  so  much  a  bad  as  an  impru- 
dent and  a  weak  man.  He  hail  not  considered 
tlie  dangerous  excesses  to  which  his  policy  would 
lead.  Rash  in  grasping  authority,  he  was  feeble 
and  temporizing  in  the  exercise  of  it  ;  he  could  not 
look  beyond  the  present  exigency.  One  dangerous 
indulgence  granted  to  the  colonists  called  for 
another  ;  each  was  ceded  in  its  turn,  and  thus  he 
went  on  from  errof^to  error — showing  that  in  gov- 
ernment there  is  as  much  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  weak  as  from  a  bad  man. 

He  had  sold  the  farms  and  estates  of  the  crovn 
at  low  prices,  observing  that  it  was  not  the  wish 
of  the  monarchs  to  enrich  themselves  by  them, 
but  that  they  should  redound  te  the  ])rotlt  of  their 
subjects.  lie  granted  universal  permission  to 
work  the  mine3,  exacting  only  an  eleventh  of  the 
pro. luce  for  the  crown.  To  prevent  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  revenue,  it  became  necessary,  of 
course,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  collected. 
He  obliged  the  cacicues,  therefore,  to  furnish 
each  .Spaniard  with  Indians,  to  assist  him  both  in 
the  labors  of  the  field  and  of  the  mine.  To  carry 
this  into  more  complete  effect,  he  made  an  enu- 
meration of  the  natives  of  the  island,  reduced 
them  into  classes,  and  distributed  them,  accord- 
ing to  hisf.ivor  or  caprice,  among  the  colonists. 
The  latter,  at  his  suggestion,  associated  them- 
selves in  partnerships  of  two  ])ersons  each,  who 
were  to  assist  one  another  with  their  respective 
capitals  and  Indians,  one  superintending  the  la- 
bors of  the  field,  and  the  other  the  search  for  gold. 
The  only  injunction  of  Bobadilla  was  to  produce 
largs  quantities  of  ore.  He  had  one  saying  con- 
tinually in  his  mouth,  which  shows  the  pernicious 
and  temporizing  principle  upon  which  he  acted  : 
"Make  the  most  of  your  time,"  he  would  say  ; 
"  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  it  will  last,"  al- 
luding to  the  possibility  of  his  being  speedily  re- 
called. The  colonists  acted  up  to  his  advice,  and 
so  hard  did  they  drive  the  poor  natives  that  the 
eleventh  yielded  more  revenue  to  the  crown  than 
had  ever  been  produced  by  the  third  under  the 
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government  of  Columbus.  In  th«  mean  time  the 
unhappy  natives  suffered  under  all  kinds  of  cruel- 
ties from  their  inhuman  taskmasters.  Little  use<l 
to  labor,  feeble  of  constitution,  and  accustomed  in 
their  beautiful  and  luxuriant  island  to  a  life  of  ejise 
and  freedom,  they  sank  under  the  toils  imposed 
upon  them,  and  the  severities  by  which  they  were 
enforced.  Las  Casas  gives  an  indignant  picture  ol 
tne  capricious  tyranny  exercised  over  the  Indians 
by  worthless  Spaniards,  many  of  whom  had  been 
transported  convicts  from  the  dungeons  of  Castile. 
These  wretches,  who  in  their  own  countries  had 
been  the  vilest  among  the  vile,  here  assumed  the 
tone  of  grand  cavaliers.  They  insisted  upon  beir.g 
attended  by  trains  of  servants.  Tlwy  took  the 
daughters  and  female  relations  of  caciques  for 
their  domestics,  or  rather  for  their  concubines, 
nor  did  they  limit  themselves  in  number.  When 
they  travelled,  instead  of  using  the  horses  and 
mules  w'th  which  they  were  provided,  they  obliged 
the  natives  to  transport  them  upon  their  shoulders 
in  litters,  or  hammocks,  with  others  attending  to 
hold  umbrellas  of  palm-leaves  over  their  heads  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  fans  of  feathers  to  cool 
them  ;  and  Las  Casas  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the 
backs  and  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  Indians 
who  bore  these  litters,  raw  an<l  bleeding  from  the 
task.  When  these  arrogant  upstarts  arrived  at 
an  Indian  village  they  consumed  and  lavished 
away  the  provisions  of  the  inhabitants,  seizing 
upon  whatever  ])leased  their  caprice,  and  obliging 
the  cacique  and  his  subjects  to  dance  before  tnem 
for  their  amusement.  Their  very  pleasures  were 
attended  with  cruelty.  They  never  a<Ulressetl  the 
natives  but  in  the  most  degra«ling  terms,  and  on 
the  least  offence,  or  the  least  freak  of  ill-humor, 
inflicted  blows  and  lashes,  and  even  «leath  itself.* 

Such  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  evils  which 
sprang  up  under  the  feeble  rule  of  Hobadilla,  and 
are  sorrowfully  described  by  Las  Casas,  from  ac- 
tual observation,  as  he  visited  the  island  just  at  tite 
close  of  his  administration.  Hobadilla  luul  trusted 
to  the  immense  amount  of  gold,  wrung  from  the 
miseries  of  the  natives,  to  atone  for  all  errors,  and 
secure  favor  with  the  sovereigns  ;  but  he  ha«l  to 
tally  mistaken  his  course.  The  abuses  of  his  go\-- 
ernment  soon  reached  the  royal  ear,  and  above  all, 
the  wrongs  of  the  natives  reached  the  benevolent 
heart  of  Isabella.  Nothing  was  more  calculaled 
to  arouse  her  indignation,  and  she  urged  the 
speedy  departure  ot  Ovando,  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
enormities. 

In  conformity  to  the  plan  already  mentioned,  the 
government  of  Ovando  extended  over  the  islands 
and  Terra  Firma,  of  which  Hispaniola  was  to  be 
tlie  metropolis.  He  was  to  enter  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
by  procuration,  sending  home  Hobadilla  by  the 
return  of  the  fleet.  He  was  instructed  to  inquire 
diligently  into  the  late  abuses,  punishing  the  de- 
linquents without  favor  or  partiality,  and  remov- 
ing all  worthless  persons  from  the  island.  He 
was  to  revoke  immediately  the  license  granted  by 
Hobaflilla  for  the  general  search  after  gold,  it  hav- 
ing been  given  without  royal  authority.  He  was 
to  require,  for  the  crown,  a  third  of  what  was  al- 
ready collected,  and  one  half  of  all  that  should  be 
collected  in  future.  He  was  empowered  to  build 
towns,  granting  them  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
municipal  corporations  of  Spain,  and  obliging 
the  Spaniards,  and  particularly  the  soldiers,  to 
reside  in  them,  instead  of  scattering  themselves 
over  the  island.     Among  many  sage  provisions 
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there  were  others  injurious  and  illiberal,  char- 
acteristic of  an  age  when  the  principles  of  com- 
merce were  but  little  understood,  but  which  were 
continued  by  Spain  long  after  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  discarded  them  as  the  errors  of  dark  and  un- 
enlightened times.  The  crown  monopolized  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  No  one  could  carry  mer- 
chandises there  on  his  own  account.  A  royal 
factor  was  ajjpointed,  through  whom  alone  were 
to  be  obtained  sup|)lies  of  European  articles.  The 
crown  njserved  to  itself  not  only  exclusive  prop- 
erty in  the  mines,  but  in  precious  stones,  and  like 
objects  of  extraordinary  value,  and  also  in  dye- 
woods.  No  strangers,  and  above  all,  no  Moors 
nor  Jews,  were  permitted  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  island,  nor  to  go  upon  voyages  of  discovery. 
Such  were  some  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade 
which  Spain  imposed  upon  her  colonies,  and  which 
were  followed  up  by  others  equally  illiberal.  Her 
commercial  policy  has  been  the  scoff  of  modern 
times  ;  but  may  not  the  present  restrictions  on 
trade,  imposed  by  the  most  intelligent  nations,  be 
equally  the  wonder  and  the  jest  of  future  ages  ? 

Isabella  was  particularly  cireful  in  providing  for 
the  kind  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Ovando  was 
ordered  to  assemble  the  caciques,  and  declare  to 
them  that  the  sovereigns  took  them  and  their  peo- 
ple under  their  especial  protection.  They  were 
merely  to  pay  tribute  like  other  subjects  of  the 
crown,  and  it  was  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost 
miltlness  and  gentleness,  (ireat  pains  were  to  be 
taken  in  their  religious  instruction  ;  for  which 
purpose  twelve  Franciscan  friars  were  sent  out, 
with  a  prelate  named  Antonio  de  Espinal,  a  ven- 
erable and  pious  man.  This  was  the  first  formal 
introduction  of  the  Franciscan  order  into  the  New 
Wo-ld.* 

All  these  precautions  with  respect  to  the  natives 
wore  defeated  by  one  unwary  provision.  It  was 
permitted  that  the  Indians  might  be  compelled  to 
work  in  the  mines,  and  in  other  employments  ; 
but  this  was  limited  to  the  royal  service.  They 
were  to  be  engaged  as  hired  laborers,  and  punc- 
tually i)aid.  This  provision  led  to  great  abuses 
and  ojjpressioiK,  and  was  ultimately  as  fatal  to  the 
natives  as  coukl  have  been  the  most  absolute  sla- 
very. 

lUit,  with  that  inconsistency  frequent  in  human 
conduct,  while  the  sovereigns  were  making  regu- 
lations for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  they  encour- 
aged a  gross  invasion  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
a^iother  race  of  human  beings.  Among  their 
various  decrees  on  this  occasion,  we  find  tne  first 
trace  of  negro  slavery  in  the  New  World.  It  was 
permitted  to  carry  to  the  colony  negro  slaves  born 
among  Christians  ;  f  that  is  to  say,  slaves  born  in 
ije^'ille  ami  other  ])arts  of  Spain,  the  children  and 
descendants  of  natives  brought  from  the  Atlantic 
coasf  ot  Africa,  where  such  traffic  had  for  some 
time  '.»een  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. There  are  signal  events  in  the  course  of 
history,  which  sometimes  bear  the  appearance  of 
temporal  judgments.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  obser- 
vation th.u  Hisi)aniola,  the  niace  where  this  fla- 
grant sin  against  nature  and  numanity  wastirst  in- 
troduced into  the  New  World,  has  been  the  first 
to  exhibit  an  awful  retribution. 

Amid  the  various  concerns  which  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  sovereigns,  the  interests  of  Colum- 
bus were  not  forgotten.  Ovando  was  ordered  to 
examine  into  all  nis  accounts,  without  undertak- 
ing to  pay  them  off.      He  was  to  ascertain  the 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  MS. 
t  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 


damages  he  had  sustained  by  his  imprisonment, 
the  interruption  of  his  privileges,  and  the  confis- 
cation of  his  effects.  All  the  property  confiscated 
by  Bobadilla  was  to  be  restored  ;  or  if  it  had  been 
sold,  to  be  made  good.  If  it  had  been  employed 
in  the  royal  service,  Columbus  was  to  be  indem- 
nified out  of  the  treasury  ;  if  Bobadilla  had  appro- 
priated it  to  his  own  use,  he  was  to  account  for 
it  out  of  his  private  purse.  Equal  care  was  to  be 
taken  to  indemnify  the  brothers  of  the  atlmira!  for 
the  losses  they  had  wrongfully  suffered  by  their 
arrest. 

Columbus  was  likewise  to  receive  the  arrears  of 
his  revenues,  and  the  same  were  to  be  punctually 
paid  to  him  in  future.  He  was  permitted  to  have 
a  factor  resident  in  the  island,  to  be  present  at  the 
melting  and  marking  of  the  gold,  to  collect  his 
dues,  and  in  short  to  .ittend  to  all  his  affairs.  To 
this  office  he  appointed  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carva- 
jal  ;  and  the  sovereigns  commanded  that  his  agent 
should  be  treated  with  great  respect. 

The  fleet  appointed  to  convey  Ovando  to  his 
government  was  the  largest  that  had  yet  sailed  to 
the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty  sail,  fi\'e 
of  them  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burden,  twenty-four  caravels  from  thirty  to  niiuty, 
ajwl  one  bark  of  twenty-five  tons.*  The  numbi^r 
of  souls  embarked  in  this  fleet  was  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  ;  many  of  them  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction,  with  their  families. 

That  Ovando  might  appear  with  dignity  in  his 
new  office,  he  was  allowed  to  use  silks,  brocades, 
l)recious  stones,  and  other  articles  of  sumptuous 
attire,  prohibited  at  that  time  in  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruinous  ostentation  of  the  nobility. 
He  was  permitted  to  have  seventy-two  esquires  as 
his  body-guard,  ten  of  whom  were  horsemen. 
With  this  expedition  sailed  Uon  Alonzo  Maldo- 
nado,  appointed  as  alguazil  mayor,  or  chief  jus- 
tice, in  ])lace  of  Roldan,  who  was  to  be  sent  to 
Spain.  There  were  artisans  of  various  kinds  :  to 
these  wera  added  a  physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary  ;  and  seventy-three  married  men  f 
with  their  families,  all  of  respectable  character, 
destined  to  be  distributed  in  four  towns,  and  to 
enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  that  they  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  sound  and  useful  jjopulaiion.  They 
were  to  displace  an  equal  number  of  the  idle  and 
dissolute  who  were  to  be  sent  from  the  island  : 
this  excellent  measure  had  been  especially  urged 
and  entreated  by  Columbus.  There  w^as  also  live 
stock,  artillery,  arms,  munitions  of  all  kinds  ; 
everything,  in  short,  that  was  required  for  the 
sup|)ly  of  the  island. 

Such  was  the  style  in  which  Ovando,  a  favorite 
of  Ferdinand,  and  a  native  subject  of  rank,  was 
fitted  out  to  enter  upon  the  government  withheld 
from  Columbus.  The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  February,  1502.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage  it  was  encountered  by  a  terrible  storm  ; 
one  of  the  ships  foundered,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  passengers  ;  the  others  were  obliged  to 
throw  overboard  ever\thing  on  deck,  and  were 
comjiletely  scattered.  The  shores  ot  Spain  wero 
strewed  with  articles  from  the  fleet,  and  a  rumor 
spread  that  all  the  shii)s  had  perished.  When  this 
reached  the  sovereigns,  they  were  so  overcome 
with  grief  that  they  shut  themsehes  up  for  eight 
days,  and  admitted  no  one  to  their  ])resence.  The 
rumor  proved  to  be  incorrect :  but  one  ship  was 

*  MuHoz,  part  inedit.  Las  Casas  says  the  fleet  con 
sisted  of  thirty-two  sail.  He  states  from  memory,  how 
ever  ;  Mufloz  from  documents. 

f  Mufloz,  H.  N.  Mundo,  part  inedit.    . 
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lost.  The  others  assembled  again  at  the  Island  of 
Gomera  in  the  Canaries,  and  pursuing  their  voy- 
iij^i:,  arrived  at  San  Domingo  on  the  isth  of 
April.* 


CHAPTER   IV. 

PROPOSITION    OF    COI.UMIiUS    RELATIVE    TO  THE 
RECOVERY   OF    THE   HOLY   SEPULCHRE. 

[1500-1501.] 

CoLUMDUS  remained  in  tlie  city  of  Granada  up- 
\  'ard  ot  nine  months,  endeavoring  to  extricate  Ills 
a/fairs  from  the  confusion  into  wiiich  they  had 
hden  thrown  by  the  rash  conduct  of  liobadiila, 
and  soliciting  the  restoration  of  liis  offices  and 
dignities.  During  this  time  he  constantly  exjieri- 
enced  the  smiles  and  attentions  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  promise'^  were  repeatedly  made  him  that  he 
should  ultimately  be  reinstated  in  all  his  honors. 
He  had  long  since,  however,  ascertained  the  great 
interval  that  may  exist  between  |)romise  and  per- 
[onnance  in  a  court.  Had  he  been  of  a  mori)id 
and  rep'iiing  spirit,  he  had  ainjile  food  for  misan- 
thropy. He  beheld  the  career  of  glory  which  he 
h.id  opened,  thronged  by  favored  adventurers  ;  he 
v»iinesscd  preparations  making  to  convey  withun- 
us.ial  poriit)  a  successor  to  that  government  from 
which  he  had  been  so  wrongfully  and  rudely  eject- 
c.i  ;  in  the  «neanwhile  his  own  career  was  inter- 
rujited,  and  a^  lar  as  public  employ  is  a  gauge  of 
royal  favor,  hu  .emained  apparently  in  disgrace. 

His  sanguine  lemperament  was  not  long  to  be 
de|)ressed  ;  if  ch.twked  in  one  direction  it  broke 
forth  in  another.  His  visionary  im.igination  was 
an  internal  light,  which,  in  the  darkest  times,  rc- 
pellc'l  all  outward  gloom,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
spleiulid  images  and  glo/ious  speculations.  In 
tills  lime  of  evil,  his  vow  io  furnish,  within  seven 
years  from  the  time  of  hisdi.->covery,  fifty  thousand 
loot  soKliers,  and  five  thousand  ,;orse,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  se|)ulchre,  .-ecurred  to  his 
memory  with  peculiar  force.  The  time  had 
elapsed,  but  the  vow  remained  unfulfilled,  and  the 
means  to  perform  it  had  failed  him.  The  New 
World,  witn  all  its  treasures,  liad  as  ytt  produced 
e\])ense  instead  of  profit  ;  and  so  far  from  being 
ill  a  situation  to  set  armies  on  foot  by  hi?  own 
i.oniributions,  he  found  himself  without  ])ropeUy, 
without  [lower,  and  without  employ. 

Destitute  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
pious  intentions,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  innite 
the  sovereigns  to  the  enterprise  ;  and  he  felt  em- 
lioidened  to  do  so,  from  having  originally  jiro- 
iiosed  it  as  the  great  object  to  which  the  profits  of 
his  discoveries  should  be  dedicated.  He  set  to 
work,  therefore,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  to  pre- 
pare arguments  for  the  purpose.  During  the  in- 
tervals of  business,  he  sougiit  into  the  prophecies 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  the  lathers, 
and  all  kinds  of  sacred  and  speculative  sources, 
for  mystic  jiortents  and  revelations  which  might 
he  construed  to  bear  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
Kev,'  World,  the  conversion  of  the  (lentiles,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  :  three  great 
events  which  he  supposed  to  be  prctlestined  to 
succeed  each  other.  These  passages,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Carthusian  friar,  he  arranged  in 
order,  illustrated  by  poetry,  and  collected  into  a 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  MS. 


manuscript  volume,  to  be  delivered  to  the  sever- 
eigns.  He  prepared,  at  the  same  time,  a  long  let- 
ter, written  with  his  usual  fervor  of  spirit  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart.  It  is  one  of  those  singular  com- 
positions which  lay  open  the  visionary  part  of  his 
character,  and  show  the  mystic  and  speculative 
reading  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  nurture 
his  solemn  and  soaring  iirifaginatiori. 

In  this  letter  he  urged  the  sovereigns  to  set  on 
foot  a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  power  of  the  unbelievers.  He  entreated, 
them  not  to  reject  his  present  advice  as  extrava- 
gant and  impracticable,  nor  to  heed  the  discredit 
that  might  be  cast  upon  it  by  others  ;  reminding 
them  that  bis  great  scheme  ot  discovery  had  orig- 
inally been  treated  with  similar  contempt.  He 
avowed  in  the  fullest  manner  his  persuasion,  that, 
from  his  earliest  inf.mcy,  he  had  been  chosen  by 
Heaven  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  two  great 
designs,  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  For  this  ]uirpose, 
in  his  tender  years,  he  had  been  guided  by  a 
divine  im'iulse  to  embrace  the  profession  of  the 
sea,  a  mode  of  life,  l\e  observes,  which  produces 
an  inclination  to  in(|uire  into  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture ;  and  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  curious  spirit, 
to  read  all  kinds  of  chronicles,  geograpiiical  trea- 
tises, and  works  of  jihilosophy.  In  meditating 
upon  these,  his  understanding  had  been  opened 
by  the  Deity,  "  as  with  a  jialpable  hand,"  so  as  to 
discover  the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  and  he  had 
been  infiamed  with  ardor  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise. "Animated  as  by  a  iuMvcnIy  fire,"  he 
adds,  "  I  came  to  your  highnesses  :  all  who  heard 
of  my  enterprise  mocked  at  it  ;  all  the  sciences  I 
had  acquired  profited  me  nothing  ;  seven  years 
did  I  pass  in  your  royal  court  disputing  the  case 
with  persons  of  great  authority  and  learned  in  all 
the  arts,  and  in  the  end  they  decided  that  all  was 
vain.  In  your  highnesses  alone  remained  faith 
and  constancy.  Who  will  doubt  that  this  light 
was  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  illumining  you  as 
well  as  myself  with  rays  of  marvelhnis  bright- 
ness ?" 

These  ideas,  so  repeatedly,  antl  solemnly,  and 
artlessly  expressetl,  by  a  man  of  the  fervent  piety 
of  Columbus,  show  how  truly  his  discovery  arose 
from  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  and  not  from 
information  furnished  by  others.  He  considered 
it  a  divine  intimation,  a  light  from  Heavi'U,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  our 
•Saviour  and  the  pro|ilu'ts.  Still  he  regarded  it 
but  as  a  minor  event,  preparatory  to  the  great  en- 
terprise, the  recovery  of  the  holy  se|)ulchre.  He 
pronouncecl  it  a  miracle  effected  by  Heaven,  to 
animate  himself  and  others  to  that  holy  undertak- 
ing ;  and  he  assured  the  sovcrtMgns  that,  if  they 
had  faith  in  his  ])resent  as  in  his  former  projiosi- 
tion,  they  would  assuredly  be  rewarded  with 
equally  triumphant  success.  He  conjured  them 
not  to  heed  the  sneers  of  such  as  might  scoff  at 
him  as  one  unlearned,  as  an  ignorant  mariner,  a 
worldly  man  ;  reminding  them  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  not  merely  in  the  learned,  but  also  in  the 
ignorant  ;  nay,  that  it  reveals  things  to  come,  not 
merely  by  rational  beings,  but  by  prodigies  in 
animals,  and  by  mystic  signs  in  the  air  and  in  the 
heavens. 

The  enterprise  here  suggested  by  Columbus, 
iiowever  idle  and  extrasagant  it  may  appear  in  the 
present  day,  was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  court  to  which  it  was  proposed. 
The  vein  of  mystic  erudition  by  which  it  was  en- 
forced, likewise,  was  suited  to  an  age  when  the 
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reveries  of  the  cloister  still  controlled  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cabinet  and  the  camp.  The  spirit  of 
the  crusades  had  not  yet  passed  away.  In  the 
cause  of  the  church,  and  at  the  instigation  of  its 
dignitaries,  every  cavalier  was  ready  to  draw  his 
sword  ;  and  religion  mingled  a  glowing  and  de- 
voted enthusiasm  with  the  ordinary  excitement  of 
warfare.  Ferdinand  was  a  religious  bigot  ;  and 
the  devotion  of  Isabella  went  as  near  to  bigotry  as 
her  hher.il  mind  and  magnanimous  spirit  would 
pjrmit.  Hoth  the  sovereigns  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ecclesiastical  politicians,  constantly 
guiding  their  enterprises  in  a  direction  to  redound 
ti)  the  temporal  power  and  glory  of  the  church. 
The  recent  conquest  of  Granada  had  been  con- 
sidered a  Kuropean  crusade,  and  had  gained  to 
the  sovereigns  the  epithet  of  Catholic.  It  was 
natural  to  think  of  extending  their  sacred  victories 
still  further,  and  retaliating  upon  the  infidels  their 
domination  of  .Spain  and  their  long  triumjjhs  over 
the  cross.  In  fact,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
had  made  a  recent  inroad  into  Uarbary,  in  the 
course  of  whicli  he  had  taken  the  city  of  Melilla, 
and  his  expedition  had  been  pronounced  a  re- 
newal of  the  holy  wars  against  the  infidels  in 
Africa.* 

There  was  nothing,  therefore  in  the  projjosition 
of  Columbus  that  could  be  regarded  as  preposter- 
ous, considering  the  period  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  made, though  it  strongly  illustrates 
Ids  own  enthusiastic  and  visionary  character.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  meditated  in  the 
courts  of  the  Alhamlira,  among  the  splendid  re- 
mains of  Moorish  grandeur,  where,  but  a  few 
years  before,  he  had  beheld  the  standard  of  the 
faith  elevated  in  triumph  above  the  symbols  of 
intidelity.  It  apjiears  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  one  of  those  moods  of  high  excitement,  when, 
as  has  been  observed,  his  soul  was  elevated  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  great  and  glorious  ofiice  ; 
when  he  considered  himself  under  divine  inspira- 
tion, imparting  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  fulfilling 
the  high  and  holy  purposes  for  which  he  he  had 
been  predestinetl.y 


*  Garibay,  Hist.  EspaHa,  lib.  xix.  cap.  6.  Among 
the  coiiections  existing  in  the  library  of  the  late  Prince 
Seb:tstian,  there  is  a  folio  which,  among  other  things, 
contains  a  paper  or  letter,  in  which  is  a  calculation  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  dated 
in  1509  or  1510,  and  the  handwriting  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  time. 

t  Columbus  was  not  singular  in  this  belief  ;  it  was 
entertained  by  many  of  his  zealous  and  learned  ad- 
mirers. The  erudite  lapidary,  Jayme  Ferrer,  in  the 
letter  written  to  Columbus  in  141)5,  at  the  command 
of  the  sovereigns,  observes  :  "  I  see  in  this  a  great 
mystery  :  the  divine  and  infallible  Provlilenre  sent 
the  great  St.  Thomas  from  the  west  inio  tlie  east,  to 
manifest  in  India  our  holy  and  Catholic  faith  ;  ami 
you,  Seflor,  he  sent  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  the 
east  into  the  west,  until  you  have  arrived  in  the  Ori- 
ent, into  the  extreme  part  of  Upper  India,  that  tlie  peo- 
ple may  hear  that  which  their  ancestors  neglected  of 
the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas.  Thus  shall  be  accom- 
plished what  was  written,  in  omin-m  terrain  exil'it 
tonus  eoruiii."  ,  .  ,  And  again,  "The  otiice 
which  you  hold,  SeHor,  places  you  in  the  light  of 
an  apostle  and  ambassador  of  God,  sent  by  his  di- 
vine judgment,  to  make  known  his  holy  name  in  un- 
known lands." —  Letra  de  Mossen  Jayme  Ferrer,  Na- 
varrete  Coleccion,  tom.  ii.  decad.  6S.  See  also  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Agostino  Ginstiniani,  his  con- 
temporary, in  his  Polyglot  Psalter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PREPARATIONS    OF    COI.UMBU.S    FOR    A    FOURTH 
VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

[1501-1502.] 

The  speculation  relative  to  the  recovery  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  held  but  a  temporary  sway  over 
the  mind  of  Columbus.  His  thoughts  soon  re- 
turned, with  renewed  ardor,  to  their  wonted 
channel.  He  became  impatient  of  inaction,  and 
soon  conceived  a  leading  object  for  another  enter- 
prise of  discovery.  The  achievement  of  V.asco  de 
Gama,  of  the  long-attempted  navigation  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  was  one  of  the  signal 
events  of  the  day.  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  follow- 
ing in  his  track,  had  made  a  most  successful  voy- 
age, and  returned  with  his  vessels  laden  with  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  riches  of 
Calicut  were  now  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and 
the  splendid  trade  now  opened  in  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  from  the  mines  of  Hindostan  ;  in 
pearls,  gold,  silver,  amber,  ivory,  and  porcelain  ; 
in  silken  stuffs,  costly  woods,  gums,  aromatics, 
and  spices  of  all  kinds.  The  discoveries  of  the 
savage  regions  of  the  New  World,  as  yet,  brought 
little  revenue  to  Spain  ;  but  this  route,  suddenly 
opened  to  the  luxurious  countries  of  the  East,  was 
pouring  immediate  wealth  into  Portugal. 

Cohnnbus  was  roused  to  emulation  by  these  ac- 
counts. He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  a  voyage, 
in  which,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  he  hoped  to 
surpass  not  merely  the  discovery  of  V'asco  de 
C.ama,  but  even  those  of  his  own  previous  expedi- 
tions. According  to  his  own  observations  in  his 
voy.age  to  Paria,  and  the  reports  of  other  naviga- 
tors, who  had  pursued  the  same  route  to  a  greater 
distance,  it  appeared  that  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma 
stretched  far  to  the  west.  The  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  which  he  considered  a  iiart  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  stretched  onward  toward  the  same 
point.  The  currents  of  the  Caribbean  .Sea  must 
jiass  between  those  lands.  He  was  persuaded, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  strait  existing 
somewhere  thereabout,  opening  into  the  Indian 
sea.  The  situation  in  which  he  placed  his  conjec- 
tural strait  was  somewhere  about  what  at  present 
is  called  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.*  Could  he  but 
discover  such  a  passage,  and  thus  link  the  New 
World  he  had  discovered,  with  the  opulent  ori- 
ental regions  of  the  old,  he  felt  that  he  should 
make  a  magnificent  close  to  his  labors,  and  con- 
summate this  great  object  of  his  existence. 

When  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  sovereigns,  it 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  Certain  of 
the  royal  council,  it  is  said,  endeavored  to  throw 
(lilticulties  in  the  way,  observing  that  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  low  state  of  the 
royal  treasury,  renderefl  any  new  exjiedition 
highly  inexi)edient.  They  intimated  also  that  Co- 
lumbus ought  not  to  be  employed  until  his  good 
conduct  in  Hispaniola  was  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed by  letters  from  Ovando.  These  narrow-minded 
suggestions  failed  in  their  aim  ;  Isabella  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Columbus.  As 
to  the  expense,  she  felt  that  while  furnishing  so 
powerful  a  fleet  and  splendid  retinue  to  Os-ando, 
to  take  possession  of  his  government,  it  would  be 
ungenerous  and  ungrateful  to  refuse  a  few  ship» 
to  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  to  enable  him 
to  i)rosecute  his  illustrious  enterprises.      As  to 


*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.    Las  Casas  specifies  the 
vicinity  of  Nombre  de  Dios  as  the  place. 
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Ferdinand,  his  cupidity  was  roused  at  the  idea  of 
being  soon  put  in  possession  of  a  more  direct  and 
safe  route  to  those  countries  with  which  the  crown 
of  Portugal  was  opening  so  lucrative  a  trade. 
The  project  also  would  occupy  the  admiral  for  a 
considerable  time,  and,  while  it  diverted  him  from 
claims  of  an  inconvenient  nature,  would  employ 
his  talents  in  a  way  most  beneficial  to  the  crown. 
However  the  king  might  doubt  his  abilities  as  a 
legislator,  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  skill 
and  judgment  as  a  navigator.  If  such  a  strait  as 
the  one  supposed  were  really  in  existence,  Colum- 
bus was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  one  to  dis- 
cover it.  His  proposition,  therefore,  was  promptly 
acceded  to  ;  he  was  authorized  to  tit  out  an  arma- 
ment immediately  ;  and  repaired  to  Seville  in  the 
autumn  of  1501,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. 

Though  this  substantial  enterprise  diverted  his 
attention  from  his  romantic  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre,  it  still  continued  to 
haunt  his  mind.  He  left  his  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  researches  among  the  prophecies,  in  the 
hands  of  a  devout  friar  of  the  name  of  Caspar  Gor- 
ricio,  who  assisted  to  complete  it.  In  February, 
also,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in 
which  he  apologizes  on  account  of  indispensable 
occupations,  for  not  having  repaired  to  Rome,  ac- 
cording to  his  original  intention,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  grand  discoveries.  After  briefly  re- 
lating them,  he  adds  that  his  enterprises  had  been 
undertaken  with  intent  of  dedicating  the  gains  to 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  mentions 
his  vow  to  furnish,  within  seven  years,  fifty  thou- 
sand foot  and  live  thousand  horse  for  the  purpose, 
and  another  of  like  force  within  five  succeeding 
vears.  This  pious  intention,  he  laments,  had  been 
nnpeded  by  the  arts  of  the  devil,  and  he  feared, 
without  divine  aid,  would  be  entirely  frustrated, 
as  the  government  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
in  perpetuity  had  been  taken  from  him.  He  in- 
forms his  Holiness  of  his  being  about  to  embark  on 
another  voyage,  and  promises  solemnly,  on  his  re- 
turn, to  repair  to  Rome,  without  delay,  to  relate 
everything  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
sent hini  with  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  he 
had  kept  from  the  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  in  the  style  of  the  Commentaries  of  Ctesar.* 

It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  he  sent  his 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  sepulchre  to  the  sov- 
ereigns, together  with  the  collection  of  prophe- 
cies.t    We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in 
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*  Navarrcte,  Colec.  Viag.,  torn.  ii.  p.  145. 

t  A  manuscript  volume  containing  a  copy  of  this 
letter  and  of  the  collection  of  prophecies,  is  in  the 
Columbian  Library,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  where 
the  author  of  this  work  ha^  seen  and  exammcd  it, 
since  publishing  the  first  edition.  The  title  and  some 
of  the  early  pages  of  the  work  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  Fernando  Columbus,  the  main  body  of  the  work  is 
by  a  strange  hand,  probably  by  the  Friar  Caspar  Gor- 
ririo,  or  some  brother  of  his  Convent.  There  arc 
trifling  marginal  notes  or  corrections,  and  one  or  two 
trivial  additions  in  the  handwriting  of  Columbus,  es- 
pecially a  passage  added  after  his  return  from  his  fourth 
voyage  and  shortly  before  his  death,  alluding  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  which  took  place  during  his  so- 
journ in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  handwriting  of 
this  last  passage,  like  most  of  the  manuscript  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  the  author  has  seen,  is  small  and  deli- 
cate, but  wants  the  firmness  and  distinctness  of  his 
earlier  writing,  his  hand  having  doubtless  became  un- 
steady by  age  and  infirmity. 

This  aocument  is  extremely  curious  as  containing 
all  the  passages  of  Scripture  and  of  the  works  of  the 
fathers  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  en- 
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which  the  proposition  was  received.  Ferdinand, 
with  all  his  bigotry,  was  a  shrewd  and  worldly 
prince.  Instead  of  a  chivalrous  crusade  against 
Jerusalem,  he  preferred  making  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment with  the  Grand  Soldan  of  Kgypt,  v.ho  had 
menaced  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He 
dispatched,  therefore,  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  so 
distinguished  for  his  historical  writings,  as  am 
bassador  to  the  Soldan,  by  whom  all  ancient 
grievances  between  the  two  powers  were  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
conservation  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  Christian  pilgrims  resorting  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time  Columbus  went  on  with  the 
reparations  for  his  contemplated  voyage,  though 
)ut  slowly,  owing,  as  Charlevoix  intimates,  to  the 
artifices  and  delays  of  Fonseca  and  his  agents. 
He  craved  permission  to  touch  at  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  for  supplies  on  his  outward  voyage. 
This,  however,  the  sovereigns  forbade,  knowing 
that  he  had  many  enemies  in  the  island,  and  that 
the  place  would  be  in  great  agitation  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Ovando  and  the  removal  of  ISobadilla. 
They  consented,  however,  that  he  should  touch 
there  briefly  on  his  return,  by  whicii  time  they 
hoped  the  island  would  be  restored  to  tranquillity. 
He  was  permitted  to  take  with  him,  in  this  expe- 
dition, his  brother  the  Adelantado,  and  his  son 
Fernando,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year  ;  also  two 
or  three  persons  learned  in  Arabic,  to  serve  as  in- 
terpreters, in  case  he  should  arrive  at  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Grand  Khan,  or  of  any  other  eastern 
jjrince  where  that  language  might  be  spoken,  or 
partially  known.  In  reply  to  letters  relative  to 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  his  rigiits,  and  to  mat- 
ters concerning  his  family,  the  sovereigns  wrote 
him  a  letter,  dated  March  14th,  1502,  from  V'alen- 
cia  de  Torre,  in  which  they  again  solemnly  as- 
sured him  that  their  capitulations  with  him  should 
be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  dignities  therein 
ceded  enjoyed  by  him,  and  his  children  alter  him  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  confirm  them 
anew,  they  would  <lo  so,  anil  secure  them  to  his 
son.  Ik'sides  which,  they  expressed  their  disposi- 
tion to  bestow  further  honors  anil  rewards  upon 
himself,  his  brothers,  and  his  children.  Th.ey  en- 
treated him,  therefore,  to  depart  in  peace  and 
confidence,  and  to  leave  all  his  concerns  in  Spain 
to  the  management  of  his  son  Diego.* 

This  was  the  last  letter  that  Columbus  received 
from  the  sovereij^ns,  and  the  assurances  it  con- 
tained were  as  ample  and  absolute  as  he  could 
desire.  Recent  circumstances,  however,  had  ap- 
parently rendered  him  dubious  of  the  future. 
During  the  time  that  he  p:i  I  in  Seville,  jjre- 
vious  to  his  departure,  he  took  measures  to  secure 
his  fame,  and  preserve  the  claims  of  his  family,  by 
))lacing  them  under  the  guardianshij)  of  his  native 
country.  He  had  copies  of  all  the  letters,  grants, 
and  privileges  from  the  sovereigns,  api)ointing  him 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  tiie  Indies,  cop- 
ied and  authenticated  before  the  alcaldes  of  Se- 
ville. Two  sets  of  these  were  tr.i  11  scribed,  to- 
gether with  his  letter  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan, 
containing  a  circumstantial  and  eloquent  vinilica- 
tion  of  his  rights  ;  and  two  letters  to  the  Bank  of 


thusiastic-mind  of  Columbus,  and  were  construed  by 
him  into  mysterious  prophecies  and  revelations.  The 
volume  is  in  good  preservation,  excepting  that  a  few 
pages  have  been  cut  cut.  The  writing,  though  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  very  distinct  and 
legible.  The  library  mark  of  the  book  is  Estante  Z, 
Tab.  138,  No.  25. 
*  Las  Casas,  Hist  Ind.,  lib.  it.  cap.  4. 
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St.  George,  at  Genoa,  .issigning  to  it  the  tenth  of 
his  revenues,  to  be  employed  in  diminishing  the 
duties  on  corn  ;i"d  other  provisions — a  truly  be- 
nevolent and  pai.iotic  donation,  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native  city.  These  two 
sets  of  documents  he  sent  by  different  individuals 
to  his  friend.  Doctor  Nicolo  Oderigo,  formerly 
ambassador  from  Genoa  to  the  court  of  Spain, 


requesting  him  to  preserve  them  in  some  safe 
deposit,  and  to  apprise  his  son  Diego  of  the  same. 
His  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
court  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  precaution- 
ary measure,  that  an  appeal  to  the  world,  or  to 
posterity,  might  be  in  the  power  of  his  descend- 
ants, in  case  he  should  perish  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage.* 


BOOK  XV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMHUS  ON  HIS  FOURTH  VOY- 
AGE— REFUSED  ADMISSION  TO  THF,  HARBOR  OF 
SAN  DOMINGO— EXPOSED  TO  A  VIOLENT  TEM- 
PEST. 

[1502.] 

Agf,  was  rapidly  making  its  advances  upon  Co- 
lumbus when  he  undertook  his  fourth  and  last 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  already  numbered 
sixty-six  years,  and  they  were  years  filled  with 
care  and  trouble,  in  which  age  outstrips  the  march 
of  time.  His  constitution,  originally  vigorous  in 
the  extreme,  had  been  impaiced  by  hardships  and 
exposures  in  every  clime,  and  silently  preyed  upon 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  mind.     His  frame,  once 

Cowerful  and  commanding,  and  retaining  a  sem- 
lance  of  strength  and  majesty  even  in  its  decay, 
wjis  yet  cra/ed  by  infirmities  and  subject  to  par- 
oxysms of  excruciating  parn.  His  intellectual 
forces  alone  retained  their  wonted  health  and  en- 
ergy, jirompting  him,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
most  men  seek  repose,  to  sally  forth  with  youthful 
ardor  on  the  most  toilsome  and  adventurous  of 
expeditions. 

His  sc|ua(lron  for  the  present  voyage  consisted 
of  four  caravels,  the  smallest  of  fifty  tons  burden, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  seventy,  and  the  crews 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fitty  men. 
With  this  little  armament  and  these  slender  barks 
did  the  venerable  discoverer  undertake  the  search 
after  a  strait,  which,  if  found,  must  conduct  hitn 
into  the  most  remote  seas,  and  lead  to  a  complete 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

In  this  arduous  voyage,  however,  he  h.id  a 
faithful  counsellor,  and  an  intrepid  and  vigorous 
co.idjutor,  in  his  brother  Don  Hartholomew,  while 
his  younger  son  fernando  cheered  him  with  his 
affection.ate  sympathy.  He  had  learnt  to  appreci- 
ate such  comforts,  from  being  too  often  an  isola- 
ted stranger,  surrounded  by  false  friends  and  per- 
fidious enemies. 

The  squadron  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of 
May,  an(l  passed  over  to  Ercilla,  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  where  it  anchored  on  the  13th.  Under- 
standing that  the  Portuguese  garrison  was  closely 
besieged  in  the  fortress  by  the  Moors,  and  exjwsed 
to  great  peril,  Columbus  was  ordered  to  touch 
there,  and  render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 
Before  his  arrival  the  siege  had  been  raised,  but 
the  governor  lay  ill,  having  been  wounded  in  an 
assault.  Columbus  sent  his  brother,  the  Adelan- 
tado,  his  son  Fernando,  and  the  captains  of  the 
caravels  on  shore,  to  wait  upon  the  governor, 
with  expressions  of  friendship  and  civility,  and 
offers  of  the  services  of  his  squadron.  Their  visit 
aod  message  gave  high  satisfaction,  and  several 
cavaliers  were  sent  to  wait  upon  the  admiral  in 


return,  some  of  whom  were  relatives  of  hi?  de- 
ceased wife,  Dofla  Felippa  Muf^oz.  After  this  ex- 
change of  civdities,  the  admiral  made  sail  on  the 
same  day,  and  continued  his  'oyage.f  On  the 
25th  of  May  he  arrived  at  the  f  ,rand  Canary,  and 
remained  at  that  and  the  adjacent  islands  for  a 
few  days,  taking  in  wood  and  water.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  2Sth  he  took  his  departure  for  the  New 
World.  The  trade  winds  were  so  favorable  that 
the  little  squadron  swept  gently  on  its  course, 
without  shifting  a  sail,  and  arrived  on  the  isth  of 
June  at  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  called  by  the 
natives  Mantinino.J  After  stopping  here  tor  three 
(lays,  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  allow  the 
seamen  time  to  wash  their  clothes,  the  squadron 
passed  to  the  west  of  the  island,  and  sailed  to  Do- 
minica, about  ten  leagues  distant.^  Columbus 
continued  hence  along  the  inside  of  the  Antilles, 
to  Santa  Cruz,  then  along  the  south  side  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  steered  for  San  Domingo.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  original  plan  of  the  admiral,  who 
had  intended  to  steer  to  Jamaica,  ||  and  thence  to 
take  a  departure  for  the  continent,  and  explore  its 
coasts  in  search  of  the  supjiosed  strait.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns  also,  pro- 
hibiting him  on  his  outward  voyage  to  touch  at 
Hispaniola.  His  excuse  was  that  his  principal 
vessel  sailed  extremely  ill,  could  not  carry  any 
canvas,  and  continually  embarrassed  and  delayed 
the  rest  of  the  squadron.*!  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  exchange  it  lor  one  of  the  fleet  which  had  re- 


*  These  documents  lay  unknown  in  the  Oderigo 
f.amily  until  1670,  when  Lorenzo  Oderigo  presented 
them  to  the  Rovernment  of  Genoa,  and  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  archives.  In  the  disturbances  and  revo- 
lutions of  after  times,  one  of  these  copies  was  taken 
to  Paris,  and  the  other  disappeared.  In  1816  the  latter 
w,is  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  deceased  Count 
Michel  Angelo  Camblaso,  a  senator  of  Genoa.  It  was 
procured  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  then  sovereign  of 
Genoa,  and  given  up  by  him  to  the  city  of  Genua  in 
1821.  A  custodia,  or  monument,  was  erected  in  that 
city  for  its  preservation,  consisting  of  a  marble  column 
supporting  an  urn,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Colum- 
bus. The  documents  were  deposited  in  the  urn. 
These  papers  have  been  published,  together  with  an 
historical  memoir  of  Columbus,  by  D.  Gio.  Battista 
Spotorno.  Professor  of  Eloquence,  etc.,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Genoa. 

f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88. 

j  Senor  Navarrete  supposes  this  island  to  be  tne 
same  at  present  called  Santa  Lucia.  From  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  Dominica,  as  stated  by  Fernando 
Columbus,  it  was  more  probably  the  present  Mar- 
tinica. 

^  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88. 

I  Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Journal  of 
Porras,  Navarrete,  torn.  i. 

^  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  88.  Las  Casas,  lib,  li, 
cap,  5. 
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cently  conveyed  Ovando  to  his  government,  or  to 
purchase  some  other  vessel  at  San  IJomingo  ;  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  be  hlanied 
for  departing  from  his  orders,  in  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance to  ine  safety  and  success  of  his  expedition. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  situation  of  the  island 
at  this  moment.  Ovando  had  reached  San  Do- 
mingo on  the  15th  of  April.  He  had  iieen  received 
with  the  accustomed  ceremony  on  the  shore,  by 
IJobadilJa,  accompanied  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  He  was  escorted  to  llie  fortress, 
where  his  commission  was  read  in  form,  in  pres- 
ence of  all  the  authorities.  The  usual  oaths  were 
taken,  and  ceremonials  observed  ;  and  the  new 
governor  was  hailed  with  great  demonstrations  of 
obedience  and  satisf.action.  Ovando  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  coolness  and  pru- 
dence, and  treated  Hobadilla  with  a  courtesy  to- 
tally opposite  to  the  rudeness  with  which  the  latter 
had  superseded  Columbus.  The  emptiness  of 
mere  official  rank,  when  unsustaineil  by  merit, 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  liobadilla.  The  mo- 
ment his  authority  was  at  an  end  all  his  impor- 
tance vanished.  Me  found  himself  a  solitary  and 
neglected  man,  deserted  by  those  whom  he  had 
most  favored,  and  he  experienced  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  po|)ularity  gained  bv  courting  the  prej- 
udices and  passions  of  the  multitude.  Still  there 
is  no  record  of  any  suit  having  been  instituted 
against  him  ;  and  Las  Casas,  who  was  on  the 
si)ot,  declares  that  he  never  heard  any  harsh  thing 
spoken  of  him  by  the  colonists.* 

The  conduct  of  Kolilan  and  his  accomplices, 
however,  underwent  a  strict  investigation,  and 
many  were  arrested  to  be  sent  to  .Spain  for  trial. 
They  ai)peared  undismayed,  trusting  to  tiie  inllu- 
ence  of  their  friends  in  S|)ain  to  protect  them,  and 
many  relying  on  the  well-known  disposition  ol  the 
IJishop  of  Fonseca  to  favor  all  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  Columbus. 

The  fleet  which  had  brought  out  Ovando  was 
now  ready  for  sea  ;  and  was  to  take  out  a  number 
of  the  principal  delinquents,  and  many  of  the  idlers 
and  |)rotligates  of  the  island.  liobadilla  was  to 
embark  in  the  i)rincipal  ship,  on  board  of  which 
he  put  an  immense  amount  of  gold,  the  revenue 
collected  for  the  crown  during  his  government, 
and  which  he  conrtdently  expected  wouki  atone 
for  all  his  faults.  There  was  one  solid  mass  of 
virgin  gold  on  board  of  this  ship,  which  is  famous 
in  the  old  Spanish  chronicles.  It  had  been  found 
by  a  female  Indian  in  a  brook,  on  the  estate  of 
Francisco  de  Garay  and  Miguel  Diaz,  and  had 
been  taken  by  Hoijadilla  to  send  to  the  king, 
making  the  owners  a  suitable  compensation.  It 
was  said  to  weigh  three  thousand  six  hundretl 
castellanos.t 

Large  quantities  of  gold  were  likewise  shipped 
in  the  fleet,  by  the  followers  of  Roldan,  and  otiier 
adventurers,  the  wealth  gained  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  unhappy  natives.  Among  the  various  per- 
sons who  were  to  sail  in  the  princi))al  ship  was 
the  unfortunate  Ouarionex,  the  once  ])owerful  ca- 
qitpie  of  the  Vega.  He  had  been  confined  in  P'ort 
Conception  ever  since  his  capture  after  the  war 
of  Higuey,  and  was  now  to  be  sent  a  captive  in 
chains  to  Spain.  In  one  of  the  ships,  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Caravjal,  the  agent  of  Columbus,  had 
put  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  to  he  remitted  to 
nim,  being  part  or  his  property,  either  recently 
collected  or  recovered  from  the  hands  of  lioba- 
dilla.J 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3, 
t  Ibid.,  cap.  s. 


t  Ibid. 


The  preparations  were  alt  made,  and  the  fleft 
was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  when,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  the  squadron  of  Columbus  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  He  immediately  sent  Pedro 
de  Terreros,  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  on 
shore  to  wait  on  Ovando,  and  explain  to  him  that 
the  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  procure  a  vessel 
in  exchange  for  one  of  his  caravels,  which  was 
extremely  defective.  He  retjuested  permission 
also  to  shelter  his  scpiadron  in  the  harbor  ;  as  he 
api)reheniled,  from  various  indications,  an  ap- 
l)roaching  storm.  This  request  was  refused  !)y 
Ovando.  Las  Casas  thinks  it  probable  that  he 
had  instructions  from  the  sovereigns  not  to  admit 
Columbus,  and  that  he  was  further  swayed  by 
prudent  consitlerations,  as  San  Domingo  was  at 
that  moment  crowded  with  the  most  virulent  ene- 
mies of  the  admiral,  many  of  them  in  a  high  slate 
of  exasperation,  from  recent  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place  against  them,* 

When  the  ungr.icious  refusal  of  Ovando  was 
brought  to-  Columbus,  and  he  found  all  shelter 
denied  him,  he  sought  at  least  to  avert  the  danger 
of  the  licet,  which  was  about  to  sail.  He  sent 
back  the  oflicer,  therefore,  to  the  governor,  en- 
treating him  not  to  permit  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea 
for  several  days,  assuring  him  that  there  were 
indubitable  signs  of  an  impending  tempest.  This 
second  recpiest  was  ecpially  fruitless  with  the  tirst. 
The  weather,  to  an  mexiierienced  eye,  was  fair 
and  tranquil  ;  the  (jilots  and  seamen  were  impa- 
tient to  depart.  They  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of 
the  admiral,  ridiculing  him  as  a  false  prophet, 
and  they  persuaded  Ovando  not  to  detain  the  lleet 
on  so  unsubstantial  a  |)retext. 

It  was  hard  treatment  of  Columbus,  thus  to  be 
denied  the  relief  which  the  state  of  his  ships  re- 
(luired,  ;ind  to  be  excluded  in  time  of  distress  from 
the  very  harbor  he  had  discovered.  He  retired 
from  the  river  full  of  grief  and  indignation.  His 
crew  murmured  loudly  at  being  shut  out  from  a 
port  of  their  own  nation,  where  even  strangers, 
under  similar  circumstances,  wouUl  be  admitted. 
They  rei)ined  at  having  embarked  with  a  com- 
mander liable  to  such  treatment,  and  anticii)ated 
nothing  but  evil  from  a  voyage,  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  re- 
jjulsed  from  the  jM'otection  of  the  land. 

Being  conliilcnt,  from  his  observations  of  those 
natural  phenomen.i  in  which  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
that  the  antici|)ateil  storm  could  not  be  distant, 
and  expecting  it  from  the  land  side,  Columbus 
kept  his  feeble  squadron  close  to  the  shore,  and 
sought  for  secure  anchorage  in  some  wild  bay  ot 
river  of  the  island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  Hobadilla  set  sail 
from  .San  Domingo,  and  stood  out  confidently  to 
sea.  Within  two  days  the  predictions  of  Colum- 
bus were  verified.  One  of  those  tremendous  hur- 
ricanes, which  sometimes  sweep  those  l.ititudcs, 
had  gradually  gathered  up.  The  baleful  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens,  the  wild  look  of  the  ocean, 
the  rising  murmur  of  the  winds,  all  gave  notice  of 
its  approach.  The  fleet  had  scarcely  reached  the 
eastern  point  of  Hispaniola  when  the  temi)est  burst 
over  it  with  awful  fury,  involving  everything  in 
wreck  and  ruin.  The  ship  on  board  of  which  were 
liobadilla,  Roldan,  and  a  number  of  the  most  invet- 
erate enemies  of  Columbus,  was  swallowed  up  with 
all  its  crew,  and  with  the  celebrated  mass  of  gold, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure, 
gained  by  the  miseries  of  the  Indians.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  entirely  lost,  some  returned  to  San 
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nomingo,  in  shattered  condition,  and  only  one 
.vas  enabled  to  continue  her  voy.ige  to  Spain. 
That  one,  according  to  Fernando  Columbus,  was 
!iie  weakest  of  the  iTeet,  and  had  on  board  the  lour 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  property  ot  the  ad- 
miral. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  storm  the  little 
scjuadron  of  Columbus  remained  tolerably  well 
sheltered  by  the  land.  On  the  second  day  the 
tempest  increased  in  violence,  and  the  night  com- 
ing on  with  unusual  darkness,  the  ships  lost  sight 
of  each  other  and  were  sejiarated.  The  admiral 
still  kept  close  to  the  shore,  and  sustained  no 
damage.  The  others,  fearful  of  the  land  in  such 
a  dark  and  boisterous  night,  ran  out  for  sea-room, 
and  encountered  the  whole  fury  ot  the  elements. 
For  several  days  they  were  driven  about  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  tearful  each  moment  of 
shijiwreck,  and  giving  '.ipeach  other  as  lost.  The 
Adelaiitado,  who  commanded  the  shi|)  already 
mentioned  as  being  scarcely  seaworthy,  ran  the 
most  imminent  hazard,  an(l  nothing  but  his  con- 
summate seamanship  enabled  him  to  keep  her 
alloat.  At  length,  after  various  vicissitudes,  they 
all  arrived  sate  at  Tort  Hermoso,  to  the  west  of 
San  Domingo.  The  Adel.mtado  had  lost  his  long- 
boat ;  and  all  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  admiral,  had  sustaineil  more  or  less  in- 
jury. 

When  Columbus  learnt  the  signal  destruction 
that  had  overwhelmed  his  enemies,  almost  before 
his  eyes,  he  was  deejily  imiMX'ssed  with  awe,  and 
considered  his  own  jireservation  as  little  less  than 
miraculous.  IJoth  his  son  Fernando  and  the  ven- 
erable historian  I,as  Casas  lookeil  ujjon  the  event 
as  one  of  those  awtul  judgments  which  seem  at 
times  to  deal  forth  temporal  retriliution.  They 
notice  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  enemies  of 
the  admiral  were  swallowed  U|i  by  the  raging  sea, 
the  only  ship  of  the  tleet  which  was  enabled  to 
pursue  tier  voy:ige,  and  reach  her  port  ot  destina- 
tion, was  the  frail  bark  freighted  with  the  prop- 
erty of  Columbus.  The  evil,  however,  in  this,  as 
in  most  circumstances,  overwhelmed  the  innocent 
as  well  as  theguiltj.  In  the  ship  with  Uobadilla 
and  Koldan,  perished  the  captive  Ciuarionex,  the 
unfortunate  cacique  of  the  Vega.* 


CHAl'TKK  ir. 

VOVAGE  ALONG  TIIK  COAST  OF  HONDURAS. 
[1502.] 

For  several  days  Columbus  remained  in  Port 
Hermoso,  to  repair  his  vessels  and  permit  his 
crews  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves  after  the 
late  tempest.  He  had  scarcely  left  this  harbor 
when  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  another 
storm  in  Jac(|uemel,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  I'ort  Brazil.  Hence  he  sailed  on  the 
14th  of  July,  steering  for  Terra  Firma.  The 
weather  falling  perfectly  calm,  he  was  borne  away 
by  the  currents  until  he  found  himself  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  some  little  islands  near  Jamaica, t  desti- 
tute of  springs,  but  where  the  seamen  obtained  a 
supply  of  water  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand  on 
the  beach. 

The  calm  continuing,  he  was  swept  away  to  the 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind 
Almirante,  cap.  88. 
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group  of  small  islands,  or  keys,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba,  to  which,  in  1494,  he  had  given  the 
name  of  The  dardens.  He  had  scarcely  touched 
there,  however,  when  the  wind  sprang  up  from  a 
favorable  (juarter,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make 
sail  on  his  destined  course.  He  now  stood  to  the 
south-west,  and  after  a  tesv  days  discovered,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  a  small  but  elevated  island, 
agreeable  to  the  eye  from  the  variety  ot  trees  with 
which  it  was  covered.  Among  these  was  a  great 
number  of  lofty  pines,  from  which  circumstance 
Colundius  named  it  Isla  de  I'inos.  It  has  always, 
however,  retained  its  Indian  name  of  C.uanaja,* 
which  has  been  extended  to  a  number  of  smaller 
islands  surrounding  it.  This  group  is  within  a 
few  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Honduras,  to  the  east 
of  the  great  bay  or  gulf  of  that  name. 

The  AdelaiUado,  with  two  launches  full  of  peo- 
ple, landed  on  the  princi])al  island,  which  was  ex- 
tr-.mely  verdant  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  re- 
sembled those  ot  other  islands,  excepting  that 
their  foreheads  were  narrower.  While  the  Ade- 
lantado  was  on  shore,  he  beheld  a  great  canoe  ar- 
riving, as  from  a  distant  and  important  voyage. 
He  was  struck  with  its  magnitude  and  con- 
tents. It  was  eight  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
a  galley,  though  formed  ot  the  trunk  ot  a  sin- 
gle tree.  In  the  centre  was  a  kind  of  awn- 
ing or  cabin  ot  palm-leaves,  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  in  the  gondol.is  of  Venice,  and 
sutViciently  close  to  exclude  both  sun  and  rain. 
Under  this  sat  a  cacicpie  with  his  wives  and 
children.  Twenty-five  Indians  rowed  the  canoe, 
and  it  was  tilled  with  all  kinds  of  articles  of  the 
manufacture  and  natural  production  of  the  adja- 
cent countries.  It  is  supjiosed  that  this  bark  had 
come  from  the  i)rovince  of  Yucatan,  which  is 
about  forty  leagues  distant  from  this  island. 

The  Indians  in  the  canoe  appeared  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  Sjianiards,  and  readily  went  alongside 
of  the  admir.d's  caravel.  Columbus  was  over- 
joyed at  thus  having  brought  to  him  at  once,  with- 
out trouble  or  danger,  a  collection  of  sjiecimens 
of  all  the  important  articles  of  this  partot  the  Xt.v 
World.  He  examined  with  great  curiosity  and 
interest  the  contents  of  the  canoe.  Among  vari- 
ous utensils  and  wea|)ons  similar  to  those  already 
found  among  the  natives,  he  perceived  others  of 
a  much  superior  kind.  There  were  hatchets  for 
cutting  wood,  formed  not  of  stone  but  copper  ; 
wooden  swords,  with  channels  on  each  side  ot  the 
blade,  in  which  sharp  Hints  were  lirmly  fixed  by 
cords  made  of  the  intestines  of  fishes  ;  being  the 
same  kind  ot  weajjon  afterward  found  among  the 
Mexicans.  There  were  co[)per  bells,  and  other 
articles  of  the  sanie  metal,  together  with  a  rude 
kind  of  crucible  in  which  to  melt  it  ;  various  ves- 
sels and  utensils  neatly  formed  of  clay,  of  marble, 
an;l  of  hard  wood  ;  sheets  and  mantles  cf  cotton, 
worked  and  dye<l  with  various  colors  ;  great 
<|uantities  of  cacao,  a  fruit  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  which,  as  they  soon  found,  the  na- 
tives held  in  great  estimation,  usii  g  it  both  as 
food  and  money.  There  was  a  beve.  uge  also  ex- 
tracted from  maize  or  Indian  corn,  resembling 
beer.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  bread  made 
of  maize,  and  roots  ot  various  kinds,  similar  to 
those  ct  Hispaniola.  From  among  these  articles 
Columbus  collected  such  as  were  important  to 
send  as  L^iiecimens  to  Spain,  giving  the  natives 
I'-uropean  trinkets  in  exchange,  with  w'hich  they 
were  highly  satisfied.  T!iey  api)eared  to  mani- 
fest neither    astonishment    nor    alarm   when   on 

*  Called  in  some  of  the  English  maps  Bonacca. 
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board  of  the  vessels,  and  surrounded  by  people 
who  must  liave  been  so  strange  anil  wonderful  to 
tiiem.  The  women  wore  mantles,  with  which 
they  wrapped  themselves,  like  the  female  Moors 
of  (iranada,  and  the  men  hail  cloths  of  cotton 
round  their  loins.  IJoth  sexes  appeared  mure  i)ar- 
ticular  about  these  coverings,  and  to  have  a 
tiuicker  sense  of  personal  modesty  than  any  In- 
dians Columbus  had  yet  discovered. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  superi- 
ority of  their  implements  and  manufactures,  were 
iiehl  by  the  admiral  as  indie. iiions  that  he  was  ap- 
])roaching  more  civilized  nations,  lie  endeavored 
to  gain  particular  information  from  these  Indians 
about  tlie  surrounding  countries  ;  but  as  they 
spoke  a  different  language  from  that  of  his  inter- 

f)reters,  he  could  understand  them  but  ifni)erfect- 
y.  They  informed  him  that  they  had  just  arriveil 
from  a  country,  rich,  cultivated,  and  industrious, 
situated  to  the  west.-  They  endeavored  to  impress 
him  with  an  ide.i  of  the  we.illh  and  magnificence 
of  the  regions,  and  the  ])eoi)le  in  that  (juarler,  an.l 
urged  him  to  steer  in  that  direction.  Well  would 
it  have  been  for  Columbus  had  he  followed  their 
advice.  Within  a  d.iy  or  two  he  would  have  ar- 
rived at  Yucatan  ;  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the 
other  opulent  countries  of  New  Spain  would  have 
necessarily  followed  ;  the  Southern  (!)cean  would 
have  been  disclosed  to  him,  and  a  succession  of 
splendid  discoveries  would  have  shed  fresh  glory 
on  his  declining  age,  instead  of  its  sinking  amidst 
gloom,  neglect,  and  disapixiintment. 

The  admiral's  whole  mind,  liowever,  was  at 
present  intent  upon  discovering  the  strait.  As 
the  countries  described  by  the  Indians  lay  to  the 
west,  he  supi)osed  that  he  could  easily  visit  them 
at  some  future  time,  by  running  with  the  trade- 
winds  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  he  imagined 
must  continue  on,  so  as  to  join  them.  At  jjresent 
he  was  determined  to  seek  the  main-land,  the 
mountains  of  which  were  visible  to  the  south,  and 
aiiparently  not  many  leagues  distant  ;*  by  keeping 
along  it  steadfastly  to  the  east,  he  must  at  length 
arrive  to  where  he  sup])osed  it  to  be  severed  from 
the  coast  of  I'aria  by  an  intervening  strait  ;  and 
passing  through  this,  he  should  soon  make  his 
way  to  the  Spice  Islands  and  the  richest  parts  of 
Inclia.t 

He  was  encouraged  the  more  to  persist  in  his 
eastern  course  by  information  from  tiie  Indians, 
that  there  were  many  places  in  that  direction 
which  abounded  with  gold.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  gatiiered  among  these  people 
was  derived  from  an  old  man  more  intelligent  than 
the  rest,  who  appeared  to  be  an  ancient  navigator 
of  these  seas.  Columbus  retained  him  to  serve  as 
a  guide  along  the  coast,  and  dismissed  his  com- 
panions with  many  presents. 

Leaving  the  island  of  (uianaja,  he  stood  south- 
wardly for  the  main-land,  and  after  sailing  a  few 
leagues  discovered  a  cai)e,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Caxinas,  from  its  being  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  .o  called  by  the  natives.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent known  as  Cape  Honduras.  Mere,  on  Sunday 
the  14th  of  August,  the  Adelantado  landed  with 
the  captains  of  the  caravels  and  many  of  the  sea- 
men, to  attend  mass,  which  was  performed  under 
the  trees  on  the  sea-shore,  according  to  the  pious 
custom  of  the  admiral,  whenever  circumstances 
would  permit.  On  the  17th  the  Adelantado  again 
landed  at  a   river  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 


*  Journal  of  Porras,  Navarrete,  torn.  1. 
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point,  on  the  bank  of  which  he  displayed  the  ban- 
ners of  Castile,  taking  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  Majesties  ;  from 
which  circumstances  he  named  this  the  Klver  ol 
Possession.* 

At  this  place  they  found  upward  of  a  hundred 
Indians  assembled,  laden  witn  bread  and  rnaixc, 
tish  and  fowl,  vegetables,  aitd  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  These  they  laid  down  as  presents  befoie 
the  Adelantado  and  his  party,  and  tlrew  back  to 
a  distance  without  s|)eaKing  a  word.  Ti.o  Ade- 
lantado distributed  among  tluni  various  trinkets, 
with  which  they  were  well  pleased,  and  appeared 
the  next  day  in  tlie  same  place,  in  greater  num- 
bers, with  still  more  abundant  sup|)lies  of  provi- 
sions. 

The  natives  of  this  neighborhood,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  eastward,  had  higher  fore- 
heads than  those  of  the  islands.  Tlu-y  were  of 
different  languages,  and  varied  from  each  other  in 
their  decorations.  Some  were  entirely  naked  ; 
and  their  bodies  were  marked  by  means  of  lire 
with  the  figures  of  various  animals.  .Some  wore 
coverings  about  the  loins  ;  others  short  cotton 
jerkins  without  sleeves  ;  some  wore  tresses  ot  hair 
in  front.  The  chieftains  had  caps  of  while  or  col- 
ored cotton.  When  arrayetl  for  any  festival,  they 
painted  their  faces  black,  or  with  stripes  of  vari- 
ous colors,  or  with  circles  round  the  eyes.  The 
old  Indian  guide  assured  the  admiral  that  many  of 
them  were  cannii)als.  In  one  part  ot  the  coast  the 
natives  had  their  ears  bored,  and  hideously  dis- 
tended ;  which  caused  the  Spaniards  to  call  that 
region  /a  Cos/a  de  la  Oreja,  or  "  The  Coast  of  the 
Ear."t 

From  the  River  of  Possession,  Columbus  pro- 
ceeded along  what  is  at  present  called  the  coast 
of  Honduras,  hi-aiing  against  contrary  winds,  and 
struggling  wilii  currents,  which  swept  from  the 
east  like  the  constant  stream  of  a  river.  He  often 
lost  in  one  tacl  what  he  had  laboriously  gained 
in  two,  frequently  making  but  two  leagues  in  a 
day,  and  never  more  than  five.  At  night  he  an- 
chored under  the  land,  through  fear  of  proceeding 
along  an  unknown  coast  in   the  dark,   but  was 


)y  t! 
he 


rents. J  In  all  this  time  he  experienced  the  same 
kind  of  weather  that  had  prevailed  on  the  coast  of 
Hispaniola,  and  had  attended  him  more  or  less 
for  upward  of  sixty  days.  There  was,  he  says, 
almost  an  incessant  tempest  of  the  heavens,  with 
heavy  rains,  and  such  thunder  and  lightning  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  the  drenching  rains 
and  rending  thunder  of  the  tro|)ics  will  not  think 
his  description  of  the  storms  exaggerated.  His 
vessels  were  strained  so  that  their  seams  opened  ; 
the  sails  and  rigging  were  rent,  and  the  ])rovisions 
were  damaged  by  the  rain  ami  by  the  leakage. 
The  sailors  were  exhausted  with  labor  and  har- 
assed with  terror.  They  many  times  confessed 
their  sins  to  each  other,  and  prepared  for  death. 
"I  have  seen  many  tempests,"  says  Columbus, 
"  but  none  so  violent  or  of  such  long  duration." 
He  alludes  to  the  whole  series  of  storms  for  up- 
ward of  two  months,  since  he  had  been  refused 
shelter  at  San  Domingo.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  time  he  had  suffered  extremely  from  the 
gout,  aggravated  by  his  watchfulness  and  anxiety. 
His  illness  did  not  prevent  his  attending  to  his 
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duties  ;  he  had  a  small  cabin  or  chamber  con- 
structed on  the  stern,  whence,  even  when  confined 
to  his  bed,  he  could  keep  a  look-out  and  regulate 
the  sailing  of  the  ships.  Many  times  he  was  so 
ill  that  he  thought  his  end  approaching.  His  anx- 
ious mind  was  distressed  about  his  brother  the 
Adelantado,  whom  he  had  persuaded  against  his 
will  to  come  on  this  expedition,  and  who  was  in 
the  worst  vessel  r)f  the  scjuadron.  He  lamented 
also  havin-j  brought  with  him  his  son  Fernando, 
exposing  him  at  so  tender  an  age  to  such  perils 
an:l  hardsliipi,  although  the  youth  bore  them  with 
the  cour.igL-  an  I  fortitude  of  a  veteran.  Often, 
too,  his  tlvjuglit*  reverted  to  his  son  Diego,  and 
the  cart'S  and  perplexities  into  which  his  death 
might  i)luiige  him.*  At  length,  after  struggling 
for  upward  of  forty  days  since  leaving  the  Cape  of 
Honduras,  to  iViake  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
leagues,  tiiey  arrived  on  the  t4th  of  September  at 
a  c.ip.:  wht're  the  co.ist,  making  an  angle,  turned 
directly  south,  so  as  to  give  tiiem  an  easy  wind 
and  frc-  navigation.  Doubling  the  point,  they 
swept  off  with  Mowing  sails  and  hearts  filled  with 
joy  ;  and  the  admiral,  to  comihemorate  this  sud- 
den relief  from  toil  alid  peril,  gave  to  the  Cape 
the  name  of  Uracias  a  Dios,  or  Thanks  to  Goci.t 
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Aftf.R  doubling  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Colum- 
bus sailed  directly  south,  along  what  is  at  present 
called  tile  Mosquito  shore.  The  land  was  of 
varied  ch.iracter,  sometimes  rugged,  with  craggy 
promontories  and  points  stretching  into  the  sea,  at 
other  placci  verdant  and  fertile,  and  watered  by 
abund.iiu  stre.ims.  In  the  rivers  grew  immense 
reeds,  sometimes  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh  : 
they  ;il)i>i;i  le  I  with  tish  and  tortoises,  and  alliga- 
tors b  iski-  I  on  the  b.inks.  At  one  place  Columbus 
passed  a  cluster  of  twelve  small  islands,  on  which 
grew  a  fruit  resembling  the  lemon,  on  which  ac- 
count Iv,'  c  die  1  them  th;;  I.imoii.ires.J; 

Alter  sailing  about  sixty-two  le.igues  along  this 
coast,  being  greatly  in  w.mt  of  wood  and  water, 
the  s(|uadroii  .mcliore  I  on  the  i6tli  of  September, 
near  a  copious  river,  up  which  the  boats  were  sent 
to  procure  the  re(|uisite  supplies.  As  they  were 
returning  to  their  shii)s,  a  sudden  swelling  of  the 
sea,  rusliing  in  and  encountering  the  rapid  current 
of  the  ri\er,  caused  a  violent  commotion,  in  which 
one  of  the  bo.its  was  swallowed  up,  and  all  on 
board  pt-rished.  This  melancholy  event  had  a 
gloomy  effect  upon  the  crews,  already  dispirited 
and  careworn  from  the  hardships  they  had  endured, 
and  Columbus,  sharing  their  dejection,  gave  the 
stream  the  sinister  nixma  oi  Kl  rio  ili-l  Jh-sastrc, 
or  the  River  of  Disaster.^} 

Leaving  this  unlucky  neighborhood,  they  con- 
tinued tor  several  days  along  the  coast,  until  find- 
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ing  both  his  ships  and  his  people  ne.fi'Iy  disabled 
by  the  buffetings  of  the  tempests,  Columbus,  on 
the  25th  ot  Sejitembcr,  cast  anchor  between  a 
small  island  and  the  main-land,  in  what  appeared 
a  commodious  and  delightful  situation.  The  island 
was  covered  with  groves  of  palm-trees,  cocoanut- 
trees,  bananas,  and  a  <lelicate  and  fragrant  fruit, 
which  the  atlmiral  continually  mistook  for  the 
niirabolane  of  the  Kast  Indies.  The  fruits  and 
flowers  and  oiloriferous  shrubs  of  the  island  sent 
forth  gratetul  pertunies,  so  that  Columb'is  gave  it 
the  name  of  La  Huerta,  or  The  Garden.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives,  Ouiribiri.  Immediately  op- 
posite, at  a  short  league's  distance,  was  an  Indian 
village,  named  Cariari,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful  river.  The  country  around  was  fresh 
and  verdant,  finely  diversitied  by  noble  hills  and 
forests,  with  trees  of  such  height  that  Las  Casas 
says  they  ajipeared  to  reach  the  skies. 

When  the  inhahit.ints  beheld  the  ships,  they 
gathered  together  on  the  coast,  armed  with  bcws 
and  arrows,  war-clubs,  and  lances,  and  prepared 
to  defend  their  shores.  The  Sp.iniards,  however, 
made  no  attempt  to  land  during  that  or  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  but  remained  (piietly  on  board  re- 
pairing the  ships,  airing  and  drying  the  damaged 
provisions,  or  reposing  from  the  fatigues  ot  the 
voyage.  When  the  savages  perceived  that  these 
woiulerful  beings,  who  h;id  arrived  in  this  strange 
manner  on  their  coast,  were  jierfectly  pacific,  and 
made  no  movement  to  molest  them,  their  hostility 
ceased,  and  curiosity  predomin.ited.  They  made 
various  pacific  signals,  waving  their  mantles  like 
banners,  and  inviting  the  Sjjaniards  to  land. 
Growing  still  more  bold,  they  swam  to  the  ships, 
bringing  off  mantles  and  tunics  of  cotton,  and 
ornaments  of  the  inferior  sort  of  gold  called 
guanin,  which  they  wore  about  their  necks, 
rhese  they  offered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  ad- 
miral, however,  forbade  all  traffic,  making  them 
presents,  but  taking  nothing  in  exchange,  wishing 
to  impress  them  with  a  f.ivorabk  idea  of  the  liber- 
ality and  disinterestedness  of  the  white  men.  Tlie 
pride  of  the  savages  was  touched  at  the  refusal  of 
their  jiroffered  gifts,  and  this  sup])osed  contempt 
for  their  manufactures  and  productions.  They 
endeavored  to  retaliate,  by  pretending  like  in- 
difference. On  returning  to  shore,  they  tied 
together  all  the  European  articles  which  had  been 
given  them,  without  retaining  the  least  trille,  and 
left  them  lying  on  the  strand,  where  the  Spaniaids 
found  them  on  a  subsecpient  day. 

Finding  the  strangers  still  declined  to  come  on 
shore,  the  natives  tried  in  every  way  to  gain  their 
confidence,  and  dispel  the  distrust  which  their 
hostile  demonstrations  might  have  caused.  A 
boat  approaching  the  shore  cautiously  one  day,  in 
(|uest  of  some  sate  place  to  procure  water,  an  an- 
cient Indian,  of  venerable  demeanor,  issued  from 
amonj;  the  trees,  bearing  a  white  banner  on  the 
end  of  a  staff,  and  leading  two  girls,  one  about 
fourteen  vears  of  age,  the  other  about  eight,  hav- 
ing jewels  of  guanin  about  their.necks.  These  he 
brought  to  the  boat  and  delivered  to  the  Spaniards, 
making  signs  that  they  were  to  be  detained  as 
hostages  while  the  strangers  should  be  on  shore. 
I'jion  this  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth  with  confi- 
dence and  filled  their  water-casks,  the  Indians 
remaining  at  a  distance,  and  observing  the  strict- 
est care,  neither  by  word  nor  movement  to  cause 
any  new  distrust.  '  When  the  boats  were  about  to 
return  to  the  ships,  the  old  Indian  inade  signs  that 
the  young  girls  should  be  taken  on  board,  nor 
would  he  admit  of  any  denial.  On  entering  the 
ships  the  girls  showed  no  sisrns  of  grief  nor  alarm, 
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though  surrounded  by  what  to  them  must  have 
ht-en  uncouth  and  forinidahlc  beings.  Colunil)Us 
was  careful  thai  the  confidence  thus  placed  in  him 
should  not  be  abused.  Alter  (easting  the  young 
icniales,  and  ordering  them  to  be  clothed  and 
jiilorned  with  various  ornaments,  he  sent  thetn  on 
shore.  The  night,  however,  had  lallen,  and  the 
coast  was  deserted.  They  had  to  return  to  the 
ship,  where  they  remained  all  night  inuler  the 
jareful  protection  ot  the  admiral.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  restored  them  to  tlieir  friends.  The  old 
Indian  received  them  with  joy,  and  manifested  a 
gratelul  sense  of  the  kind  treatment  they  had  ex- 
perienced. In  the  evening,  however,  when  the 
noats  went  on  shore,  the  young  girls  ap|)eared, 
accom|)anied  by  a  mullitu(le  of  their  friends,  and 
returned  all  the  jiresents  they  had  received,  nor 
could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  retain  any  of  them, 
although  they  must  have  been  precious  in  their 
eyes  ;  so  greatly  was  the  pride  o(  these  sav.iges 
piijucv!  at  liaving  their  gifts  refused. 

I'll  the  h)ll()\ving  day,  as  the  Adelantado  ap- 
jiroached  the  shore,  two  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, entering  the  water,  took  him  out  of  the  boat 
in  their  arms,  and  carrying  him  to  land,  seated 
him  with  great  ceremony  on  a  gr.issy  bank.  Don 
llartholomew  endeavored  to  collect  inlormation 
from  them  respecting  the  country,  and  ordered  the 
notary  of  the  sc]uadn»n  to  write  ilown  their  rei)lies. 
The  latter  immediately  jirepared  jien,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  proceeded  to  write  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  Indians  behold  tliis  strange  and  mysterious 
process,  th.m  mistaking  it  for  some  necromantic 
spell,  intended  to  be  wrought  upon  them,  they  (led 
Willi  terror.  After  some  lime  they  returned,  cau- 
tiously scattering  a  fr.igrant  jiowdirin  the  air,  and 
burning  some  of  it  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
smoke  should  be  borne  toward  the  S|)aniards  by 
the  wind.  This  was  apparently  intended  to  counter- 
act any  baleful  spell,  for  they  i  cgarded  the  strangers 
as  beings  of  a  mysterious  and  supernatural  order. 

The  sailors  looked  upon  ihese  counter-charms 
of  the  Indians  with  e(|ual  distrust,  and  apprehend- 
ed somethingof  magic  ;  nay,  FernandoColumbus, 
who  was  jjresent,  and  records  the  scene,  ajjpears 
to  doubt  whether  these  Indians  were  not  versed  in 
sorcery,  and  thus  led  to  susjiect  it  in  others.* 

Indeed,  not  to  conceal  a  foible,  which  was  more 
characteristic  of  the  sui)erstition  of  the  age  than 
of  ihe  man,  Columbus  himself  entertained  an  idea 
of  the  kind,  and  assures  the  sovereigns,  in  his  let- 
ter from  Jamaica,  that  the  people  of  Cariari  and 
its  vicinity  are  great  enchanters,  and  he  intimates 
that  the  two  Indian  girls  who  had  visited  his  sliii) 
had  magic  jjowder  concealed  about  their  persons. 
Me  adds,  that  the  sailors  attributed  all  the  delays 
and  hardships  experienced  on  that  coast  to  their 
being  under  the  influence  ot  .some  evil  spell, 
worked  by  the  witchcraft  of  the  natives,  and  that 
they  still  remained  in  that  belief.f 
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Note. — We  find  instances  of  tlie  same  kind  of  su- 
perstition in  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  and  as  Colum- 
bus considered  himself  in  ihe  vicinity  of  the  countries 
described  by  that  traveller,  he  nity  have  been  inlhi- 
enced  in  this  respect  by  his  narrations.  Speaking  of 
the  island  of  Soccolera  (.Sucotra),  Marco  Polo  ob- 
serves :  "  The  inhabitants  ileal  more  in  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  than  any  other  people,  although  forbidden 
by  their  archbishop,  who  excommunicates  and  anathe- 
matizes them  for  the  sin.  Of  this,  however,  they 
make  little  account,  and  if  any  vessel  belon^inK  to  a 
pirate  should  injure  one  of  theirs,  they  do  not  fail  to 
lay  him  under  a  spell,  so  that  he  cannot  proceed  on 


For  several  days  the  squadron  remained  at  lli's 
place,  during  which  time  the  ships  were  examined 
and  repaired,  and  the  crews  enjoyed  repose  and 
the  recreation  of  the  land.  The  Adelantatlo,  with 
a  band  of  armed  men,  made  excursions  on  shore 
to  collect  information.  There  was  no  pure  gold 
to  be  met  with  here,  all  their  orn.iments  were  of 
guanin  ;  but  the  natives  assured  the  Adelantado, 
I  hat,  in  proceeding  along  the  coast,  the  ships 
would  soon  arrive  at  a  country  where  gold  was  in 
great  abundance. 

In  examining  one  of  the  villages,  the  Adel.inlado 
fount),  in  a  large  house,  several  .se|)ulchres.  One 
contained  a  human  botly  einl>almed  :  in  another, 
there  were  two  bodies  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  so 
preserved  as  to  be  free  from  any  disagreeable 
odor.  They  were  adorned  with  the  ornaments 
most  precious  to  them  when  living  ;  and  the  sepul- 
chres were  decorated  with  ruiTe  carvings  and 
p.iintings  representing  various  animals,  and  some- 
times what  iippeared  to  be  intended  lor  |iortraits 
of  the  tieceased.*  Througliout  most  of  the  s.i\  age 
tribes  there  ajjpears  to  have  been  great  venera- 
tion for  the  dead,  and  an  anxiety  to  preserve  their 
remains  undisturbed. 

When  about  to  sail,  Columbus  seized  seven  of 
the  people,  two  of  whom,  ap|)arently  the  most  in- 
telligent, he  selected  to  serve  as  guides  ;  the  rest 
he  suffereil  to  depart.  His  l.ite  guide  he  had  dis- 
missed with  presents  at  Cape  dracias  a  Dios. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cariari  manifested  unusual  sen- 
sibility at  this  seizure  of  their  countrymen.  They 
tlironged  the  shore,  and  sent  off  tour  ol  their  |>rin- 
cipal  men  with  presents  to  the  ships,  im|)loring 
the  release  ot  the  prisoners. 

The  admiral  assured  them  that  he  only  took  their 
companions  as  guides,  for  a  short  distance  along 
the  coast,  and  would  restore  them  soon  in  salely 
to  their  homes.  He  ordered  various  presents  to 
be  given  to  the  ambassadors  ;  but  neither  his 
promises  nor  gifts  could  soothe  the  grief  and  ap- 
prehension ot  the  natives  at  beholding  their  friends 
carried  away  by  beings  of  whom  they  had  such 
mysterious  apprehensions. -f 


CHAPTKR    IV. 

VOYACF.     AT.ONT,      COSTA      RICA  —  SPECULATIONS 
CONCKKNINU  THK     l.STH.MUS   AT   VKRAUUA, 

[1502.] 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  squadron  departed 
from  Cariari,  antl  sailed  along  what  is  at  picsent 
called  Costa  Rica  (or  the  Rich  Coast),  from  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  found  in  after  yi-ars  among 
its  mountains.  After  sailing  about  twenty-two 
leagues  the  ships  anchored  in  a  great  bay,  about 
six  leagues  in  length  and  three  on  breadth,  full  of 


his  cruise  until  he  has  made  satisfaction  for  the  dam- 
age ;  and  even  although  he  should  have  a  fair  and 
Ipailing  wind,  they  have  the  power  of  causing  it  to 
change,  and  thereby  obliging  liim,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  return  to  the  island.  They  can  in  like  manner, 
cause  the  sea  to  become  calm,  and  at  their  will  can 
raise  tempests,  occasion  shipwrecks,  iin<l  produce 
many  other  extraordinary  effects  that  nred  not  be 
particularized. — Marco  Polo,  book  iii.  c.ip.  35,  ^ng. 
translation  by  W.  I/Iarsden. 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  Hist,  del  Aimirante, 
cap.  ql. 

f  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.  Hist,  del  Aimirante, 
cap.  91.     Letter  of  Columbus  from  Janiuiea. 
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islands,  with  channels  opening  between  them,  so 
as  to  present  three  or  four  entrances.  It  was 
called  f)y  the  natives  Cariharo,*  and  had  heen 
jHiinted  out  t)y  the  natives  of  Cariarl  as  |)lentitul 
in  K*>l'l- 

The  islands  were  beautifully  verdant,  covered 
with  groves,  and  sent  forth  the  fragrance  of  fruits 
and  lK)wers.  The  channels  between  them  were 
so  deep  and  free  from  rocks  that  the  ships  sailed 
alon^  them,  as  if  in  canals  in  the  streets  of  a  city, 
the  spars  and  riK^jinj^  brushing  the  overhanKinj^ 
liriinches  of  the  trees.  Alter  anchoring,  the  boats 
landed  on  one  of  the  islands,  where  they  found 
twenty  canoes,  'fhe  people  were  on  shore  anion^ 
the  trees.  Meinj.;  encouraijed  by  the  Indians  of 
Cnriari,  who  accompaniecr  the  Sjianiiirds,  they 
soon  .'idvanced  with  coiitidence.  Here,  tor  the 
first  time  on  this  coast,  the  Sp.iniards  met  with 
specimens  of  pure  jjold  ;  the  natives  we.u-in;.j 
larj^i!  plates  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks  by 
cotton  cords  ;  they  had  ornaments  likewise  of 
(Tuanin,  rudely  shaped  like  e.i^des.  One  of  them 
exchanjfed  ;i  plate  of  >jol(l,  e»|ual  in  value  to  ten 
ducats,  tor  three  hawks'  bells.} 

On  the  followinjf  d.iy  the  boats  proceeded  to 
the  m.'iin-land  at  the  bottom  of  the  b.iy.  The 
country  around  w.is  hijjh  and  rouj^h,  and  the  vil- 
lajjes  were  generally  perched  on  the  heights. 
'I'iiey  met  with  ten  canoes  of  Indians,  their  heads 
decorated  with  garlands  ot  tlowers,  and  coronets 
formed  of  the  claws  of  beasts  and  the  (piills  of 
birds  ;  X  most  of  them  had  plates  of  goUl  about 
their  necks,  but  refused  to  part  with  them.  The 
Spaniards  brought  two  of  tiiem  to  the  a<lniiral  to 
serve  as  guides.  One  had  a  pl/.te  of  jjure  gold 
worth  fourteen  ducats,  another  an  eaijie  wcjrtli 
twenty-two  ducats.  Seeing  tin;  great  value  which 
the  strangers  set  upon  this  mel.d,  they  assured 
them  it  was  to  be  had  in  abuiulance  within  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey  ;  and  mentioned 
various  places  along  tlie  coast  whence  it  wa". 
procured,  ])articularly  \'eragua,  which  was  about 
twenty-five  leagues  distant. i| 

'file  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  ex- 
cited, and  they  would  gladly  have  remained  to 
barter,  but  the  admiral  discouraged  all  disposi- 
tion of  the  kind.  He  barely  sought  to  collect 
specimens  and  information  of  the  riches  of  the 
country,  and  then  pressed  forward  in  (piest  of  the 
great  object  of  his  cnter|)rise,  the  imaginary 
strait. 

Sading  on  the  17th  of  October,  from  this  bay, 
or  rather  gulf,  he  began  to  coast  this  region  of 
reputed  wealth,  since  called  the  coast  of  Veragua  ; 
and  after  sailing  about  twelve  leagues  arrived  at 
a  large  river,  which  his  son  Fernando  calls  the 
("lUaig.  Here,  on  the  boats  being  sent  to  land, 
about  two  hundred  Indians  appeared  on  tlie 
shore,  armed  with  clubs,  lances,  and  swords  of 
palm-wood.  The  forests  echoed  with  the  sound 
of  wooden  drums,  and  the  bl.ists  of  conch-shells, 
their  usual  war  signals.  They  rushed  into  the  sea 
up  to  their  waists,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and 
splashing  the  water  at  the  Spaniards  in  token  of 
defiance  ;  but  were  soon  pacified  by  gentle  signs 
and  the  intervention  ot  the  interpreters,  and 
willingly  bartered  away  their  ornaments,  giving 


*  In  some  English  maps  this  bay  is  called  Almi- 
rante,  or  Carnabaco  Bay.  The  channel  by  which 
Columbus  entered  is  still  called  Boca  del  Almirante, 
or  the  Mouth  of  the  Admiral. 

f  Journal  of  Porras,  Navarrete,  tom.  i. 

i  P.  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  v. 

§  Columbus's  Letter  from  Jamaica. 


seventeen  plates  of  gold,  worth  one  hundred  and 
lilty  ducats,  f(»r  a  few  toys  and  trifles. 

When  the  Spaniards  returned  the  iu\t  day  to 
renew  their  trallic,  they  lound  the  1  ulians  re- 
lapsed into  hostility,  sounding  their  drums  and 
shells,  and  rushing  forward  to  att.ick  the  boats. 
An  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  wttunded  one 
of  them  \n  the  arm,  checked  their  fury,  and  on  the 
disch.irge  of  a  cannon  they  lied  with  terror. 
l''our  of  the  Spaniards  sprang  on  shore,  j)ursuing 
and  calling  alti.T  them.  'I'hey  threw  down  tlieir  wi-a- 
poiis  ;ind  came,  awe-strucK,  ;ind  gentle  as  lambs, 
oringing  three  plates  of  gold,  and  meekly  and 
thanktully  receiving  whatever  was  given  in  ex- 
i:liange. 

Contimnng  along  the  coast,  the  admiral  anchor- 
ed in  the  mouth  of  another  river,  called  the  Catiba. 
Il<;re  likewise  the  sound  of  drums  and  conchs 
Irom  among  the  forests  ga\e  notice  that  the  war- 
riors were  assembling.  A  canoe  soon  came  off 
with  two  Indians,  who,  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  the  interpreters,  entered  the  admiral's 
sliip  with  fearless  conlideiice  ;  and  being  satisfied 
of  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  strangers,  re- 
turned to  their  caciipie  with  a  favorable  report. 
The  boats  landed,  and  the  .Si)ani;irds  were  kindly 
received  by  the  c.ici(|ue.  He  was  naked  like  his 
subjects,  nor  distinguished  in  anyway  from  them, 
except  by  the  great  deference  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  by  a  trilling  attention  paid  to  his 
personal  comtort,  being  protected  from  a  shower 
of  null  by  an  immense  leaf  of  a  tree.  He  had  a 
large  plate  of  gold,  which  he  readily  gave  in  ex- 
changi',  and  permitted  his  |)eople  to  do  the  same. 
Nineteen  plates  of  pure  gold  were  jirocured  at  this 
place.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  World, 
the  .Spaniards  me  twitli  signs  ot  solid  architecture  ; 
finding  a  great  mass  of  stucco,  formed  ot  stone 
and  lime,  a  ])iece  of  which  was  retained  by  the 
admir.il  as  a  s|)ecimen,*  considering  it  an  iiulic.i- 
tion  of  his  .'ipproach  to  countries  where  the  arts 
were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation. 

He  had  iiileiided  to  visit  other  rivers  along  this 
coast,  but  the  wiiul  coming  on  to  blow  freshly,  he 
ran  before  it,  jiassing  in  sight  of  five  towns,  where 
his  interi)reters  assured  him  he  might  procure 
great  c[uantities  of  gold.  One  they  pointed  out 
as  \'eragua,  which  has  since  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  jjrovince.  Here,  they  s.iid,  were  the  rich- 
est mines,  and  here  most  of  the  plates  of  gold 
were  fabricated.  On  the  following  day  they  ar- 
rived oi)posite  a  village  called  Cubiga,  and  here 
Columbus  was  informed  that  the  country  of  gold 
terminated. t  He  resolved  nut  to  return  to  explore 
it,  considering  it  as  discovereil,  and  its  mines  se- 
cured to  the  crown,  and  being  anxious  to  arrive  at 
the  su])posed  strait,  which  he  tlallereil  himself 
could  be  at  no  great  distance. 

In  tact,  (luring  his  whole  voyage  along  the 
coast,  he  h;ul  been  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
his  frefpient  delusions.  From  the  Indians  met 
with  at  the  island  of  Guanaja,  just  arrived  from 
Yucatan,  he  had  received  accounts  of  some  great, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could  understand,  civilized  na- 
tion in  the  interior.  This  intimation  had  been 
corroborated,  as  he  imagined,  by  the  various 
tribes  with  which  he  had  since  communicated. 
In  a  subsecpient  letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  in- 
forms them  that  all  the  Indians  ot  this  coast  con- 
curred in  extolling  the  magnificence  of  the  coun- 
try of  Ciguare,  situated  at  ten  days'  journey,  by 
land,  to  the  west.  The  people  of  that  region  wore 
crowns,  and  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  gold,  and 


Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  92 
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jfnrmentd  pmhroidrrrd  with  it.  Tliry  used  it  for  nil 
tiu'ir  ilonu'siii*  purposes,  i-vcn  to  the  oriianu-titin^ 
niid  <'i)il)ossin)r  (it  their  siMlH  and  lalili's.  Oiiliu- 
iii^r  shown  I'oral,  the  Indi.tns  declared  that  the 
women  uf  Cienare  wonr  hands  ot  it  ahoiit  their 
Iliad;*  and  necks.  I'epper  and  oilier  spic<'s  heinj; 
nhovvn  then),  were  e(|ually  said  to  almiind  there. 
They  <lescrihed  it  as  a  country  of  conunerce,  with 
great  fairs  and  seaports,  in  wliii  h  sliijis  arrived 
nrnied  with  c.innon.  'I'he  peoplf  were  warlike 
also,  armed  like  the  Spaniards  with  swc)r<ls,  buck- 
lers, cuirasses,  and  cross-hows,  and  they  were 
mounted  on  horses.  Ahove  all,  Columhus  under- 
stood from  tlient  that  the  sea  continued  round  to 
CijfU.ire,  and  that  ten  days  beyond  it  was  the 
Cianijes. 

These  may  have  been  vajjue  and  wanderinjj  ru- 
mors coiufrninjf  the  distant  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  many  of  the  details  may  have  been 
filled  up  by  the  imagination  of  Columbus.  They 
maile,  however,  a  stron^j  imjiression  on  his  miml. 
He  supposed  that  Ci^uare  nuist  be  some  iirovince 
belonging  to  the  Cirand  Khan,  or  some  other  cist- 
ern potentate,  and  as  the  sea  reached  it,  he  con- 
rliided  it  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  peninsula, 
bearing  the  same  iiosiiion  with  respect  to  N'eragua 
th.it  l-"ontarabi.i  dn.  ;  with  'I'orio'.a  in  Spain,  or 
I'isa  with  X'enice  in  Italy,  liy  |)roieeding  farther 
c'l-stward,  thereiorc,  he  must  soon  arrixe  at  a  strait, 
like  that  of  (iibraltar,  tll|■oll^;h  which  lie  could  |)ass 
into  another  sea,  and  vi^it  tliis  country  of  Ciguare, 
and,  of  course,  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  (ianges. 
lie  accounteil  for  the  circumstance  of  his  h.iving 
arrived  so  near  to  that  river,  by  the  idea  which  he 
had  long  entertained,  tli.it  geogr.iphers  were  mis- 
taken as  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ;  that 
it  was  smaller  than  was  generally  imagined,  and 
that  a  degree  of  the  etiuinoctial  line  was  but  fifty- 
six  miles  and  two  thirds.* 

With  these  ideas  Columbus  determined  to  press 
forward,  leaving  the  rich  country  of  W-ragua  un- 
explored. Nothing  could  evince  more  clearly  bis 
generous  ambiliuii,  than  hurrying  in  this  brief 
manner  along  a  coast  where  wealth  was  to  be 
gathered  at  every  step,  for  the  purjjose  of  seeking 
a  strait  which,  however  it  might  produce  vast 
benefit  to  mankind,  could  yield  little  else  to  himself 
than  the  glory  of  the  discovery. 


CHAl'TKR  V, 

DISCOVERY  OF  PUERTO  IIELI.O  ANH  Kt>  RETRETE 
—COLUMHUS  ABANDONS  THE  SEARCH  AKTER 
THE  STRAIT. 

[1502.] 

On  the  2d  of  November  the  squadron  anchored 
in  a  sp,-icious  and  commodious  harbor,  where  the 
vessels  could  approach  close  to  the  shore  without 
danger.  It  was  surrouniled  by  an  elevated  coun- 
try ;  open  and  cultivated,  with  houses  within  bow- 
shot oif  each  other,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees, 
groves  of  palms,  and  fields  producing  mai/e,  veg- 
etables, and  the  delicious  pineapple,  so  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  had  the  mingled  appearance 
of  orchard  and  garden.  Columbus  was  so  pleased 
with  the  excellence  of  the  harbor  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  surrounding  country  that  he  gave  it 
the  name  of  Puerto  IJello.t    It  i^  one  of  the  few 


'*  Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.      Navarrete 
Colec,  torn.  i. 

f  Las  Casas,  li^  ii,  cap.  23.     Hist,  del  ArrAa^nte. 


pl.-\cr«  alone  thJKcoant  which  retain  the  appellation 
given  by  tlie  illustriouH  diHcuverer.  It  Ih  to  bo 
regretted  til, it  they  have  so  generally  been  discon> 
tinned,  as  they  were  so  often  recorils  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  of  circuniHtanceH  attciuling  the  diitcov- 
ery.  .' 

I'or  seven  days  they  were  detained  in  thiw  port 
by  hea\y  rain  and  stormy  we.ilher.  The  natives 
repairetl  from  all  (juarters  in  canoes,  bringing 
fruits  and  vegetablcHand  balls  of  cotton,  but  there 
was  no  longer  gold  offered  in  tratlic.  The  caci(|ue 
and  seven  of  his  |)rin('ipal  chieftains  had  small 
plates  of  gold  hanging  in  their  noses,  but  the  rest 
of  the  natives  ajijiear  to  have  been  destitute  of  all 
ornaments  of  the  kind.  They  were  gener.illy  na 
ked  and  painted  red  ;  the  cacique  alone  was  paint 
ed  black.» 

Sailing  hence,  on  the  9th  of  November,  they 
proceeded  eight  le.igues  to  the  eastwar«l,  to  the 
noiiit  since  known  as  .Nombre  de  Dios  ;  but  be- 
ing driven  back  for  some  distance,  they  anchored 
in  a  harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  three  sm.ill  islands. 
These,  wilhthe  adiaceiit  country  of  the  main-land, 
were  cultivated  with  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and 
various  fruits  and  veget.ibles,  whence  Columbus 
called  the  harbor  Puerto  de  Hastimenios,  or  Port 
of  Provisions.  Here  they  remained  until  the  23d, 
endeavoring  to  repair  tlu-ir  vessels,  which  leaked 
excessively.  They  were  pierced  in  all  parts  by  the 
teredo  or  worm  which  abounds  in  the  tropical 
seas.  It  is  of  the  si/eof  a  man's  tinker,  and  bores 
through  the  stoutest  planks  and  tnnbers,  so  as 
soon  to  ilestroy  any  vessel  that  is  not  well  copper- 
ed. Alter  leiiving  this  port  they  touched  at 
another  called  Ciuiga,  where  above  three  hundred 
of  the  natives  appeared  on  the  shore,  some  with 
provisions,  iind  some  with  golden  ornaments, 
which  they  offered  in  barter.  Without  making  any 
stay,  however,  the  admiral  urged  his  way  lorwartl  ; 
but  rough  and  adverse  winds  again  obliged  him 
to  take  shelter  in  a  small  |)ort,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance, not  above  twenty  paces  wide,  beset  on 
each  side  with  reefs  of  rocks,  the  sharp  jioints  of 
which  rose  above  the  surface.  Within,  there  was 
not  room  tor  more  than  five  or  six  shi|)s  ;  y.t  the 
port  was  so  dee|)  that  they  had  no  good  anchor- 
age, unless  they  approached  near  enough  to  the 
land  for  a  man  to  leap  on  shore. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  harbor,  Columbus 
gave  it  the  name  of  A'/  /utritf,  or  The  Cabinet. 
He  had  been  betrayed  into  this  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  jiort  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
seamen  sent  to  examine  it,  who  were  always  eager 
to  come  to  anchor  and  have  communication  with 
the  shore. t 

The  adjacent  country  was  level  and  verdant, 
covered  with  herbage,  but  with  few  trees.  The 
port  was  infested  with  alligators,  whiih  basked  in 
the  sunshine  on  the  beach,  tilling  the  air  with  a 
powerful  and  musky  odor.  They  were  timorous, 
and  fled  on  being  attacked,  but  the  Indians  affirm 
ed  that  if  they  found  a  man  sleeping  on  the  shore 
they  would  seize  and  drag  him  into  the  water. 
These  alligators  Columbus  pronouncetl  to  be  the 
same  as  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile.  For  nine  days 
the  squadron  was  detained  in  this  port  by  tem- 
pestuous weather.  The  natives  of  this  place  were 
tall,  well  nroportioned,  and  graceful  ;  of  gentle 
and  friendly  manners,  and  brought  whatever  they 
possessed  to  exchange  for  European  trinkets. 

As  long  as  the  admiral  had  control  over  the  ac- 

♦  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv. 
f  Las  Casas.  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.     Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  °g2. 
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tions  of  his  people,  the  Indians  were  trrntcd  with 
justice  anil  Kimlnrss,  and  everything  went  on  am- 
icahly.  The  vicinity  of  the  sliipit  to  land,  how- 
ever, enahled  the  ncamrii  to  >{et  on  shore  in  the 
ni^ht  without  license.  The  n.itives  ren-ived  them 
in  their  dwellini^s  with  their  accustomed  hosni- 
tality  ;  but  the  roiiKh  adventurers,  instigated  by 
avarice  aiul  lust,  soon  (ominitted  excesses  that 
roused  their  j;enerous  ho:its  to  revrnjje.  Kvery 
iii^jlit  there  were  brawls  and  fights  on  shore,  and 
blond  w.is  shed  on  both  sides.  The  number  ol  the 
Indians  daily  augmented  by  arrivals  from  the  in- 
terior. They  became  more  powdlul  and  daring 
iiji  they  became  more  exasperated  ,  ,»n\  seeing 
that  the  vessels  lay  close  lo  tlie  shore,  ajjii/'iacheu 
in  a  great  multitude  to  attack  them. 

The  admiral  thought  at  first  ti)  disjx'rse  iherd 
f)y  discharging  c.mnon  without  ball,  but  (iM-y  were 
not  intimidated  by  the  souml,  '  .ru'ding  it  at^  ^ 
kind  of  h.irmless  thunder.  They  1  I'lied  to  it  by 
yells  and  bowlings,  be.iting  their  lani  is  .ind  clubs 
against  the  trees  .ind  buslies  in  furiou«i  itn-n  ice. 
'I  he  situation  of  the  shi|)S  so  close  to  the  il>'>re 
exposed  them  to  assaults,  and  made  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  unusually  formidable.  Columbus 
ordered  a  shot  or  two,  therehirc,  to  be  disch.irged 
among  them.  When  they  saw  the  havoc  made, 
they  tlivl  in  terror,  and  offered  no  further  hostility.* 

The  contiiuiance  ol  stormy  winds  from  the  east 
and  the  iiorih-east  in  addition  to  the  constant  oppo- 
sition ol  the  currents,  disheartened  the  companions 
of  Columbiii,  .mil  they  began  to  murmur  against 
any  turtlier  pro'.ecutioii  ol  the  voyage.  The  sea- 
men thought  that  some  hostile  spell  was  operat- 
ing, and  the  comin.in'.lcrs  remonstrated  ag.iinst 
atlemptipg  to  force  their  way  in  spite  of  the  ele- 
ments, with  ships  cra/eil  aiul  worm-eaten,  and 
continu.illv  in  need  ol  repair.  Few  of  his  compan- 
ions coulil  symp,tihi/e  with  Columbus  in  his  zeal 
tor  mere  di-icovery.  They  sveie  actuated  by  more 
gainful  moiives,  and  looked  back  with  regret  on 
Uie  rich  co.ist  they  hid  left  behin.l,  to  go  in  search 
of  an  im.igin.iry  strait.  It  is  i)robable  that  Co- 
lumbus hiinselt  began  to  doubt  the  object  ol  his 
enterprise.  II  he  knew  the  details  of  the  recent 
voy.ige  ot  H.istides  he  must  have  been  aware  that 
he  had  arrive  I  Irom  an  opposite  (|U,iiler  to  about 
the  place  where  that  navigator's  exploring  voyage 
from  the  eisl  had  terminated  ;  consequently  that 
there  was  but  little  i)robability  of  the  e.<istence  of 
the  strait  he  had  imagined. t 

At  all  events,  he  determined  to  relimjuish  the 
further  prosecution  ol  his  voyage  eastward  h)r  the 
present,  and  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Veragua,  to 
search  for  those  mines  ot  which  he  had  heard  so 
much  and  seen  so  many  indications.     Should  they 

*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  23.  Hist,  del  Almirantc, 
cap.  92. 

f  It  appears  doubtful  whether  Columbus  was  le- 
auainted  witti  the  exact  particulars  of  that  voyage,  as 
they  could  scarcely  hai  e  reached  Spain  previously  to 
his  sailing.  Hisiides  had  been  seized  in  Illspaninla 
l)y  Hobadilla,  and  was  on  board  of  that  very  tlctl 
which  was  wrecked  at  the  time  that  CoIun,l)us  arrived 
off  San  Domingo.  He  escaped  the  fate  that  attended 
most  of  his  companions  and  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  was  rewarded  t)y  the  sovereigns  for  his  enterprise. 
Though  some  of  his  seamen  liad  reached  Spain  pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  Columbus,  and  had  given  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  voyage,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had 
transmitted  his  papers  and  charts.  Porras,  in  his 
journal  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  states  that  they 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  discoveries  of  Rastides 
terminated  ;  but  this  information  he  may  have  ob- 
tained subsequently  at  San  Domingo. 


prove  equal  to  his  hopes,  he  would  have  where- 
with.d  to  return  to  Spain  in  triumph,  and  silence 
the  re|)roaches  of  his  enemies,  even  though  he 
should  fail  in  the  le.iding  object  ot  his  cxpemtion. 
Mere,  then,  endeil  the  lofty  anticip,itlons  which 
had  elevated  Columbus  above  all  men  eiiary  inter- 
ests ;  which  had  made  him  regardless  of  hard- 
ships and  |ierils,  and  given  an  heroic  ch.iracter  to 
the  early  part  of  this  voyage.  It  is  tiur,  he  had 
been  In  pursuit  ol  a  mere  chimera,  but  it  was  the 
chimera  of  a  splendid  imagination  and  a  pene- 
trating judgment.  11  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectatiimof  linding  a  strait  through  the  Isthmus 
of  D.irieii,  it  was  because  nature  herself  had  lieen 
disappointed,  tor  she  appears  to  have  attempted 
to  make  one,  but  lo  have  attempted  it  in  vain. 


CHAl'TKR  VT. 

RETURN    TO    VERA(iUA— THE     ADEI.ANTADO     EX. 
PLOHES  TflE  COU.N  I  KY, 

[1503.] 

Ov  the  5th  of  Drrember  Columbus  s.iiled  fron\ 
VA  Rctrete,  and  relin(|uishing  his  course  to  the 
east,  returned  westward,  in  search  of  the  gold 
mines  of  N'eragua.  (bi  the  same  evening  he 
anchored  in  Puerto  Hello,  about  ten  leagues  (lis. 
taut  ;  whence  dep.irting  on  the  succeeding  day, 
the  wind  suddenly  veert'd  to  the  west,  and  began 
to  blow  directly  adverse  to  the  new  course  he  had 
adopted.  For  three  months  he  had  been  longing 
in  vain  for  such  a  wind,  and  now  it  came  merely 
to  contr.idict  him.  Here  was  a  tem|)tation  to  re- 
sume his  route  to  tlie  east,  but  he  did  not  dare 
trust  to  the  continuance  of  the  winil,  which,  in 
these  p.irls,  appeared  but  selilom  to  blow  from 
that  <|u.irter.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  on 
in  the  present  direction,  trusting  that  the  breeze 
would  soon  change  again  to  the  eastward. 

In  ;i  little  while  the  wind  began  to  blow  with 
dreadful  violence,  and  to  shift  about  in  such 
m.uiner  as  to  battle  all  seamanship.  Unable  to 
reach  \'eragua,  the  ships  were  obliged  to  put 
back  to  Puerto  Hello,  anu  when  they  would  have 
entered  th.il  harbor,  a  sudden  veering  ot  the  gale 
drove  them  from  the  land.  For  nine  ilays  they 
were  blown  and  tossed  about,  at  the  mercy  ot  a 
furious  tempest,  in  an  unknown  sea,  and  often  ex- 
posed to  the  awful  jierils  ot  a  lee-shore.  It  is 
wonderful  that  such  o|)en  vessels,  so  crazed  and 
decayed,  could  outlive  such  a  commotion  of  the 
elements.  Nowhere  is  a  storm  so  awful  as  l)e- 
tween  the  tropics.  The  sea,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Columbus,  boiled  at  times  like  a  cal- 
dron ;  at  other  times  it  ran  in  mountain  waves, 
covered  with  foam.  At  night  the  raging  billows 
resembled  great  surges  of  tlame,  owing  to  those 
luminous  particles  wliich  cover  tlie  surface  of  the 
water  in  these  seas,  and  throughout  the  whole 
course  ot  the  Ciulf  Stream.  For  a  day  and  night 
the  heavens  glowed  as  a  furnace  with  the  inces- 
sant Hashes  of  lightning  ;  while  the  loud  claps  of 
thunder  were  often  mistaken  by  the  affrighted 
mariners  for  signal  guns  of  distress  from  their 
foundering  comp.inions.  During  the  whole  time, 
says  Columbus,  it  poured  down  from  the  skies, 
not  rain,  but  as  it  were  a  second  deluge.  The 
seamen  were  almost  drowned  in  their  open  ves- 
sels. Haggard  with  toil  and  affright,  some  gave 
themselves  over  for  lost ;  they  confessed  their 
sins  to  each  other,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
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Catholic  religion,  and  prepared  themselves  for 
death  ;  many  in  their  desperation,  called  upon 
death  as  a  welcome  relief  from  such  overwhelm- 
ing horrors.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  wild  tumult  of 
the  elements,  they  beheld  a  new  object  of  alarm. 
The  ocean  in  one  place  became  strangely  agitated. 
The  water  was  whirled  up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid 
or  cone,  while  a  livid  cloud,  tajjering  to  a  point, 
bent  down  to  meet  it.  Joining  together,  they 
formed  a  vast  column,  which  rajjidly  approached 
the  ships,  spinning  along  the  surface  oi  the  deep, 
and  drawing  up  the  waters  with  a  rushing  sound. 
The  affrighted  mariners,  when  they  beheld  this 
water-spout  advancing  toward  them,  despaired  of 
all  human  means  to  avert  it,  and  began  to  repeat 
passages  from  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  water- 
spout p:issed  close  by  the  ships  without  injuring 
them,  and  the  trembling  mariners  attributed  their 
escape  vo  the  miraculous  etficacy  of  tlieir  quota- 
tions from  the  Scriptures.* 

In  this  same  night  they  lost  sight  of  one  of  tlie 
caravels,  and  for  tiiree  tiark  and  stormy  days  gave 
it  up  for  lost.  At  lengtii,  to  their  great  relief,  it 
rejoined  the  squadron,  having  lost  its  boat,  and 
been  obliged  to  cut  its  cable,  in  an  attempt  to 
anchor  on  a  boisterous  coast,  and  having  since 
been  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  storm.  For  one  or 
two  days  there  was  an  interval  of  calm,  and  the 
tempest-tossed  mariners  had  time  to  breathe. 
They  looked  upon  t!iis  tranquillity,  however,  as 
deceitful,  and  in  their  gloomy  mood  beheld  every- 
thing witii  a  doubtful  and  foreboding  eye.  Great 
numljers  of  sharks,  so  abundant  and  ravenous  in 
these  latitudes,  were  seen  about  the  ships.  This 
was  construed  into  an  evil  omen  ;  for  among  the 
superstitions  of  the  seas  it  is  believed  that  these 
voracious  tish  can  smell  dead  bodies  at  a  distanc  ,■  ; 
that  they  have  a  kind  of  jiresentiment  of  their 
prey,  and  keep  about  vessels  which  have  sick 
persons  on  board,  or  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked.  Several  of  these  tish  they  caught, 
using  large  hooks  fastened  to  chains,  and  some- 
times baited  merely  with  a  piece  of  coloreil  cloth. 
Froni  the  maw  of  one  they  took  out  a  living  tortoise, 
from  that  of  another  the  head  of  a  shark,  recently 
thrown  from  one  of  the  ships  ;  such  is  the  indis- 
crimin.ite  voracity  of  these  terrors  of  the  ocean. 
Notwithstanding  their  superstitious  fancies,  the 
seamen  were  glad  to  use  apart  of  tiiese  sharks  for 
food,  being  very  short  of  provisions.  The  length 
of  the  voyage  had  consumed  the  greater  part  of 
their  st.i  stores  ;  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the 
climate  and  the  leakage  of  the  ships  had  dam- 
aged the  remainfler,  and  their  biscuit  w. is  so  tilled 
with  worms  that,  notwithstanding  their  hunger, 
they  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  the  dark,  lest  their 
stomaiiis  should  revolt  at  its  ai)i)ear.incc.+ 

At  length,  on  the  17th,  they  were  enabled  to 
enter  a  port  resembling  a  great  canal,  when  they 
enjoyed  tiirt-e  days  of  repose.  The  nati\es  of  this 
vicinity  built  their  cabins  in  trees,  on  stakes  or 
poles  laid  from  one  branch  to  another.  The 
Spaniards  supposed  this  to  be  through  the  fear  of 
wild  be.ists,  or  of  surprisals  from  neighboring 
tribes  ;  the  different  nations  of  tiicse  coasts  being 
extremely  hostile  to  one  another.  It  may  h.ive 
been  a  precaution  against  inundations  caused  by 
floods  from  the  mountains.  After  leaving  this 
port  they  were  driven  backward  and  forward  by 
the  changeable  and  tempestuous  winds  until  the 
day  after  Christmas,  when  they  sheltered  them- 

*  Las  Casas,  lib  ii.  cap.  24.     Hist,  dri  Almirante, 
cap.  go. 
f  Hist,  del  Ahnlrante,  cap.  94. 


selves  in  another  port,  where  they  remained  until 
the  3d  of  January,  1503,  repairing  one  of  the  cara- 
vels, and  procuring  wood,  water,  and  a  supply  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  These  measures  being 
completed,  they  again  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  day 
of  Kpiphany,  to  their  great  joy,  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  called  by  the  natives  Yebra, 
within  a  league  or  two  of  the  river  Veragua,  and 
in  the  country  said  to  be  so  rich  in  mines.  To 
this  river,  from  arriving  at  it  on  the  day  of 
I'.piphany,  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Belen  or 
Bellilehem. 

I'or  nearly  a  month  he  had  endeavored  to  ac- 
com|)lish  the  voyage  from  I'uerto  liello  to  Vera- 
gua, a  distance  of  about  thirty  leagues,  and  had 
encountered  so  many  troubles  and  ativersities, 
from  changeable  winds  and  currents,  and  boister- 
ous tempests,  that  he  gave  this  intermediate  line 
of  seaboard  the  name  of  Lir  Cos/a  dc  los  Con- 
/ms/i's,  or  the  Coast  of  Contradictions.* 

Coknubus.  immediately  ordered  the  mouths  oi 
the  Ik'len,  and  of  its  neighboring  river  of  Vera- 
gua, to  be  sounded.  The  lalier  pioved  too  shaU 
low  to  ailmit  his  vessels,  but  tlie  ISe'en  was  some- 
what deeper,  and  it  was  thought  they  might  enter 
it  with  safety.  Seeing  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Helen,  the  admiral  sent  the  boats  on  shore  to 
iirocure  information.  On  their  approach  the  in- 
liabitants  issued  forth  with  weapons  in  hand  to  op- 
pose their  landing,  but  were  readily  pacilied.  They 
seemeil  unwilling  to  give  any  intelligence  about 
the  gold  mines  ;  but,  on  being  importuned,  de- 
clared that  they  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of 
\'eragua.  To  that  river  the  boats  were  dis- 
))atclied  on  the  following  tiay.  They  met  with  the 
reception  so  fretpient  along  this  coast,  where 
many  of  the  tribes  were  fierce  and  warlike,  and 
are  supjjosed  to  have  been  of  Carib  origin.  As 
the  boats  entered  the  river,  the  natives  sallied 
ft)rth  in  their  canoes,  and  others  assembled  in 
menacing  style  on  the  shores.  The  Spanir.rds, 
howexer,  ha(l  brought  with  them  an  Indian  of  that 
coast,  who  put  an  end  to  this  show  of  hostility  by 
assuring  his  countrymen  that  the  strangers  came 
only  to  trallic  with  them. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  riches  of  these  parts 
ni^jieared  to  be  conlirmed  by  what  the  Spaniards 
saw  and  heartl  among  these  jieople.  Tliey  pro- 
cured in  exchange  lor  the  veriest  trifles  twenty 
plates  of  gold,  with  several  pipes  ot  the  same 
metal,  and  crude  masses  of  ore.  The  Indians  in- 
formed them  that  the  mines  lay  among  distant 
mountains  ;  and  tlu.t  when  they  went  in  tpiest  of 
it  they  were  obliged  to  practice  rigorous  fasting 
and  continence.! 

The  favorable  report  brought  by  the  boats  de- 
termined the  admiral  to  remain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  river  Helen  ha\ing  the  greatest  depth, 
two  of  the  caravels  entered  it  on  the  (>lh  ot  Janu- 
ary, and  the  two  others  on  the  following  (lay  at 
high  tide,  which  on  that  coast  does  not  rise  above 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  94. 

f  A  supcrst  tious  notion  wilh  respect  .0  Rold  ap- 
pe.ars  to  have  liecn  very  prevalenl  amons  the  natives. 
The  Indians  of  Illspaniola  ol)served  the  same  priva- 
tions when  they  sought  for  it,  al)staining  from  lod 
and  from  sexual  Intercourse.  Coliimt)us,  who  seemed 
to  look  upon  Kold  as  one  of  the  sacre.l  and  mystic 
treasures  of  the  earth,  wished  to  encourage  similar 
observances  amon^  the  Span!  »rds  ;  exhorting  them  to 
purify  themselves  for  the  research  of  the  mines  by 
fasting,  prayer,  and  chastity.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  his  advice  was  but  littl>:  atietidett  to 
by  his  rapacious  and  sensual  follower*. 
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half  k  fathom.*  The  natives  came  to  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  bringing  great  quantities 
of  lish,  with  which  that  river  abounded.  They 
brought  also  golden  ornaments  to  traffic,  but 
continued  to  afiirm  that  Veragua  was  the  place 
whence  the  ore  was  procured. 

The  Adelantado,  with  his  usual  activity  and  en- 
terprise, set  off  on  the  third  day,  with  the  boats 
well  armed,  to  ascend  the  Veragua  about  a  league 
anil  A  h.ilf,  to  the  residence  of  (juibian,  the  princi- 
pal caciipie.  The  chieftain,  hearing  of  his  intend 
tion,  mt't  him  near  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
attended  by  his  subjects  in  several  canoes.  He 
was  tall,  ot  powerful  frame,  and  warlike  demeanor  ; 
the  interview  was  extremely  amicable.  The  ca- 
cique presented  the  Adelantado  with  the  golden 
ornaments  which  he  wore,  and  received  as  mag- 
nificent presents  a  few  Kuropean  trinkets.  They 
parted  mutually  well  pleased.  On  the  following 
day  (,)ail)i;'.n  visited  the  shi|)s,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably eiUertained  by  the  admiral.  They  could 
only  coinnuinicate  by  signs,  and  as  the  chieftain 
was  of  a  taciturn  and  cautious  character,  the  in- 
terview was  not  of  long  duration.  Columbus 
made  him  several  presents  ;  the  followers  of  the 
cacique  exchaiiguil  many  jewels  of  gold  lor  the 
usual  triHes,  and  (^uibian  returned,  witiiout  much 
ceremony,  to  his  home. 

On  the  24ili  of  January  there  was  a  sudden  swell- 
ing ot  the  river.  The  waters  came  rushing  from 
the  interior  like  a  vast  torrent;  the  shijjs  w'ere 
forced  from  their  anchors,  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  and  driven  against  each  other  ;  the  foremast 
ot  the  admir.U's  vessel  was  carried  away,  and  the 
whole  s(|ua(lron  was  in  imminent  danger  of  shi])- 
wreck.  While  exposed  to  this  peril  in  the  river, 
they  were  jirevenled  from  rif^ining  out  to  sea  by  a 
violent  storm,  and  by  the  breakers  which  beat 
ui)on  the  b.ir.  This  sudden  rising  of  the  river 
Columbus  attributed  to  some  heavy  fall  of  rain 
among  the  range  of  distant  mountains,  to  which 
he  hail  given  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  .San 
Christov.d.  The  higheit  of  these  rose  to  a  peak 
far  above  the  clouds. f 

The  weather  continued  extremely  boisterous  for 
several  das ...  .\t  length,  on  the  6lh  ot  February, 
the  sea  bcmg  tolerably  c.ilm,  the  Adelantado,  at- 
tended by  sixty-eight  men  well  armed,  proceeded 
in  the  boats  to  explore  the  X'eragua,  and  seek  its 
reputed  mines.  When  he  ascended  the  river  and 
drew  ncir  to  the  village  ot  (^uibian,  situated  on 
the  side  ol  a  hill,  the  cacique  came  down  to  the 
bunk  to  meet  him,  with  a  great  train  of  his  sub- 
jects, unarmed,  and  making  signs  of  jjcace. 
Quihian  was  iKiked,  ;ind  painted  alter  the  fashion 
of  the  country.  One  of  his  attendants  drew  a 
great  stone  out  of  the  river,  and  washed  and 
rubb'^l  it  carefully,  upon  which  the  chieftain 
sealed  himselt  as  upon  a  thnine.J  He  received 
the  Adelant.ulo  with  great  courtesy  ;  for  the  lofty, 
vigorous,  and  iron  form  ot  the  latter,  and  his  loiik 
ot  resolution  and  command,  were  calculated  to 
ins|)ire  awe  and  respect  in  an  Indian  warrior. 
The  cacique,  however,  was  wary  and  politic.  His 
jcalou.-.y  was  aw.ikened  by  the  intrusion  of  these 
strangers  into  his  territories  ;  but  he  saw  the 
luiility  of  any  open  altem|)t  to  resist  them.  He 
acceded  to  the  wishes  ot  the  Atlelantado,  there- 
fore, to  visit  the   interior  ot  his  dominion:;,  and 

*  Hist,  del  Ahnirante,  cap.  95. 
t  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.     Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap  ()5. 
i  Peter  Martyr,  decad   ill,  lib.  Iv. 


furnished  him  with  three  guides  to  conduct  him 
to  the  mines. 

Leaving  a  number  of  his  men  to  guard  tiie 
boats,  the  Adelantado  departed  on  foot  with  the 
remainder.  After  penetrating  into  the  interior 
about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  they  sle|)t  for  the 
first  night  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  svhich  seemed 
to  water  the  whole  country  with  its  windings,  as 
they  had  crossed  it  upward  ot  forty  times.  On 
the  second  day  they  proceeded  a  league  and  a 
half  farther,  and  arrived  among  thick  forests, 
where  their  guides  informed  them  the  mines  were 
situated.  In  tact,  the  whole  soil  appeared  to  be 
impregnated  with  gold.  They  gathered  it  from 
among  the  roots  ot  the  trees,  which  were  of  an 
immense  height  and  magnificent  foliage.  In  the 
S|)ace  of  two  hours  each  man  had  collected  a  little 
quantity  of  gold,  gathered  from  the  surt.ice  of  the 
earth.  Hence  the  guides  took  the  Adelantado  to 
the  summit  ot  a  high  hill,  and  showing  him  an  ex- 
tent ot  country  as  tar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  as- 
sured him  that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  distance  ol 
twenty  days'  journey  westward,  abounded  in 
gold,  naming  to  him  several  of  the  principal 
l)laces.*  The  Adelantado  gazed  with  enraptured 
eye  over  a  vast  wilderness  of  continued  forest, 
where  only  here  and  there  a  bright  column  ol 
smoke  from  amid  the  trees  gave  sign  of  some 
savage  h.imlet,  or  solitary  wigwam,  and  the  wild, 
unappropriated  aspect  of  this  golden  country  de- 
lighted him  more  than  if  he  had  beheld  it  covered 
with  towns  and  cities,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
graces  of  cultiv.ition.  He  returned  with  his 
party,  in  high  spirits,  to  the  shi|)s,  and  rejoiced 
the  admiral  with  the  favorable  report  of  his  e.xjie- 
dition.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  jiolitic  Ouibian  had  deceived  them.  His 
guides,  by  his  instructions," had  taken  the  Span- 
iards to  the  mines  of  a  neighboring  cacique,  with 
whom  he  was  at  war,  hoping  to  divert  them  into 
the  territories  of  his  enemy.  Th^  real  mines  of 
Veragua,  it  was  said,  were  nearer  and  much  more 
wealthy. 

The  indefatigal)le  Adelantado  set  forth  again 
on  the  1 6th  of  l-"ehruary,  with  an  armed  band  ot 
fifty-nine  men,  marching  along  the  coast  west- 
ward, a  boat  with  fourteen  men  keeping  \mce 
with  him.  In  this  excursion  he  explored  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country,  and  visited  the  dominions 
ot  v.iriinis  caciques,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably 
entertained.  He  met  continually  with  proois  of 
abundance  ot  gold  ;  the  natives  generally  wearing 
great  plates  ot  it  suspended  round  their  necks 
by  cotton  cords.  There  were  tracts  of  land, 
also,  cultivated  with  Indian  corn  — one  of  wliich 
coiUinued  for  the  extent  of  six  lengues  ;  and  the 
country  abounded  with  excellent  fruits.  He  again 
heard  of  a  nation  in  the  interior,  advanced  in  arts 
and  arms,  wearing  clothing,  and  being  armed 
like  the  Spaniards.  I'ather  these  were  vague  .in.l 
exaggerated  rumors  concerning  the  great  empiie 
ot  Peru,  or  the  Ailel.mtado  had  misunderstood 
the  signs  of  his  intormanls.  He  returned,  atter 
an  absence  ot  several  days,  with  a  great  quantity 
ot  gold,  and  with  animating  accounts  ol  the 
country.  He  had  found  no  port,  however,  equal 
to  the  river  of  Helen,  and  was  convinced  that  gold 
was  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  such  abundance 
as  in  the  district  ol  Veragua. f 


*  Letter  of  the  Admiral  from  Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE 
RIVER  HELEN— CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  NATIVES 
-EXPEDITION  OF  THE  ADELANTAOO  TO  SUR- 
PRISE gUlBIAN. 

[<S03-] 

The  reports  brought  to  Columbus,  from  every 
side,  of  the  wealth  of  the  neighborhood  ;  the 
golden  tract  of  twenty  days'  journey  in  extent, 
shown  to  his  brother  from  the  mountain  ;  the 
rumors  of  a  rich  and  civilized  country  at  no  great 
distance,  all  convinced  him  that  he  had  reached 
one  of  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. Again  his  ardent  mind  kindled  up  with 
glowing  anticipations.  He  fancied  himself  ar- 
lived  at  a  fountain-head  of  riches,  at  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  unbounded  wealth  of  King  Solo- 
mon. Josephus,  in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  Jews,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  gold 
for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus.  Columbus  supposed  the  mines  of 
Veragua  to  be  tiie  same.  They  lay,  as  he  ob- 
served, "  within  the  same  distance  from  the  pole 
and  from  the  line  ;"  and  if  the  information  which 
he  fancied  he  had  received  from  the  Indians  was 
to  be  depended  on,  they  were  situated  aboi>t  the 
same  distance  from  the  Ganges.* 

Here,  then,  it  appealed  to  him,  was  a  place  at 
which  to  found  a  colony,  and  establish  a  mart 
that  should  become  the  emporium  of  a  vast  tract 
of  mines.  Within  the  two  first  days  after  his  ar- 
rival in  the  country,  as  he  wrote  to  the  sovereigns, 
he  had  seen  more  signs  of  gold  than  in  Hispaniola 
during  four  years.  That  island,  so  long  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pride  and4«opes,  had  been  taken  from 
him,  and  was  a  scene  of  confusion  ;  the  pearl 
coast  of  Paria  was  ravaged  by  mere  adventurers  ; 
all  his  plans  concerning  both  had  been  defeated  ; 
but  here  was  a  far  more  wealthy  region  than 
either,  and  one  calculatetl  to  console  him  for  all 
his  wrongs  and  deprivations. 

On  consulting  with  his  brother,  therefore,  he 
resolved  immediately  to  commence  an  establish- 
ment here,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and  exploring  and  working  the 
mines.  The  Adelantado  agreed  to  remain  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  while  the  admiral 
should  return  to  Spain  for  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  The  greatest  dispatch  was  employed  in 
carrying  this  plan  into  immediate  operation. 
Eigh'y  men  were  selected  to  remain.  They  were 
separated  into  parties  of  about  ten  each,  and  com- 
menced building  houses  on  a  small  eminence, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  about  a  bow-shot 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helen.  The  houses 
were  of  wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  palm- 
trees.  One  larger  than  the  rest  was  to  serve  as  A 
magazine,  to  receive  their  ammunition,  artillery, 
and  a  part  of  their  provisions.  The  principal  part 
was  stored,  for  greater  security,  on  board  of  one 
of  the  caravels,  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of 
the  colony.  It  was  true  they  had  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  hluropean  stores  remaining,  consisting 
chiefly  of  biscuit,  cheese,  pulse,  wine,  oil,  and 
vinegar  ;  but  the  country  produced  bananas, 
plantains,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  and  other  fruit. 
There  was  also  mai/e  in  abundance,  together 
with  various  roots,  such  as  were  found  in  His- 
paniola. The  rivers  and  seacoast  abounded  with 
fish.     The  natives,  too,  made  beverages  of  vari- 
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ous  kinds.  One  from  the  juice  of  the  pineapple, 
having  a  vinous  flavor ;  another  from  maize,  re 
sembling  beer ;  and  another  from  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  palm-tree.*  There  aj)peared  to  be  no 
danger,  therefore,  of  suffering  from  famine.  Co- 
lumbus took  pains  to  conciliate  the  good-will  ol 
the  Indians,  that  they  might  supply  the  wants  of 
the  colony  during  his  absence,  and  he  made  many 
presents  to  Ouibian,  by  way  ol  reconciling  him  to 
this  intrusion  into  his  territories. t 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  for 
the  colony,  and  a  number  ot  the  houses  being 
roofed,  and  sufficiently  finished  for  occupation, 
the  admiral  prepared  for  his  departure,  when 
an  unlooked-for  obstacle  presented  itf-;lf.  The 
he.avy  rains  which  had  so  long  distressed  him  dur- 
ing this  expedition  had  recently  ceased.  The  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains  were  over,  and  the 
river,  which  had  once  put  him  to  such  peril  by  its^ 
sudden  swelling,  had  now  become  so  shallow 
that  there  was  not  above  half  a  fathom  water  on 
the  bar.  Though  his  vessels  were  small,  it  was 
im])ossible  to  draw  them  over  the  sands,  which 
choked  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  there  was  a 
swell  rolling  and  tumbling  upon  them,  enough  to 
dash  his  worm-eaten  barks  to  pieces.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  with  patience,  and  pray 
for  Uie  re»urn  of  those  rains  which  he  had  lately 
deplored. 

In  the  mean  time  Quibian  beheld,  with  secret 
jealousy  and  indignation,  these  strangers  erecting 
habitations  and  manifesting  an  intention  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  his  territories.  He  was  of  a 
bold  and  warlike  spirit,  and  had  a  great  force  of 
warriors  at  his  command  ;  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  the  art  of 
war,  thought  it  easy,  <)y  a  well-concerted  artifice, 
to  overwhelm  and  destroy  them.  He  sent  mes- 
sengers round,  and  ordered  all  his  fighting  men 
to  assemble  .it  his  residence  on  the  river  Veragua, 
under  pretext  of  making  war  upon  a  neighboring 
province.  Numbers  ot  the  warriors,  in  repairing 
to  his  head-quarters,  passed  by  the  harbor.  No 
susjiicions  of  their  real  design  were  entertained 
by  Columbus  or  his  officers  ;  but  their  movements 
attr.icted  the  attention  of  the  chief  notary,  Uiego 
Mendez,  a  man  of  a  shrewd  and  prying  character, 
and  zealously  devoted  to  the  admiral.  Doubting 
some  treachery,  he  communicated  his  surmises  to 
Columbus,  and  offered  to  coast  along  in  an  armed 
boat  to  the  river  X'eragua,  and  reconnoitre  th» 
Indian  camp.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 
sallied  from  the  river  accordingly,  but  had 
scarcely  advanced  a  league  when  he  descried  9 
large  force  of  Indians  on  the  shore.  Landing 
alone,  and  ordering  that  the  boat  should  be  kept 
afloat,  he  entered  among  them.  'i'here  were 
about  a  thousand,  armed  and  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, as  if  for  an  expedition.  He  offered  to  ac- 
company them  w-ith  his  armed  boat  ;  his  offer  was 
declined,  with  evident  signs  of  impatience.  Re- 
turning to  his  boat,  he  kept  watch  upon  them  all 
night,  until  seeing  they  were  vigilantly  observed, 
they  returned  to  Veragua. 

Mendez  hastened  back  to  the  admiral,  and  gavs 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Indians  had  been  on 
their  way  to  surprise  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral 
was  loath  to  believe  in  such  treachery,  and  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  clearer  information,  before 
he  took  any  step  that  might  interrupt  the  appar- 
ently goocl  understanding  that  existed  with  the 
natives.     Mendez  now  undertook,  with  a  single 
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companion,  to  penetrate  by  land  to  the  head-quar- 
ters  of  Quibian,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  iiis  in- 
tentions. Accompanied  l>y  one  Rodrigo  de  Esco- 
bar, lie  proceeded  on  foot  along  tiie  seaboard,  to 
avoid  tlie  tangled  forests,  and  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Veragiia.  found  two  canoes  with  In- 
dians, whom  he  prevailed  on,  by  presents,  to  con- 
vey him  and  his  companion  to  the  village  of  the 
cacique.  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  the 
houses  were  detached  and  interspersed  aiiKing 
trees.  There  was  a  bustle  of  warlike  preparation 
in  the  place,  an!  the  arrival  of  the  two  Spaniards 
evidently  excited  surprise  and  uneasiness.  The 
residence  of  the  cacique  was  larger  than  the 
others,  and  situated  on  a  hill  which  rose  from  the 
water's  edge.  Quibian  was  confined  to  the  house 
by  indisposition,  having  been  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  an  arrow.  Mendez  gave  himself  out  as  a  sur- 
geon come  to  cure  the  wound  :  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  t)y  force  of  presents  he  obtained  permis- 
sion to  proceed.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  in 
front  of  the  caci(|iie'3  dwelling  was  a  broad, 
level,  open  place,  roiin;l  which,  on  posts,  were  the 
heads  of  three  hundred  enemies  slain  in  battle. 
Undismayed  by  this  dismal  array,  Menilez  and  his 
companion  crossetl  the  place  toward  the  den  of 
this  grini  warrior.  A  number  of  women  and 
children  about  the  door  lied  into  the  house  with 
piercing  cries.  A  young  and  powerful  Indian, 
son  of  the  caci(|ue,  sallied  forth  in  a  violent  rage, 
and  struck  .Mendez  a  blow  which  m.ide  him  recoil 
several  paces.  The  latter  pacified  him  by  pres- 
ents and  assurances  that  ne  came  to  cure  his 
father's  wound,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  a 
box  of  ointment.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
gain  access  to  the  cacici'-ie,  and  .Mendez  returned 
with  all  haste  to  the  h.irbor  to  report  to  the  ad- 
miral what  he  had  seen  and  learned.  It  was  evi- 
dent there  was  a  d.mgerous  plot  impending  over 
the  Spaniards,  and  as  t.ir  as  .Mendez  could  learn 
from  the  ln;lians  who  had  taken  him  up  the  river 
in  their  canoe,  the  bo  ly  of  a  thousand  warriors 
which  he  had  seen  on  his  previous  reconnoitering 
expedition  had  ai'tually  been  on  a  hostile  enter- 
prise against  the  harbor,  but  hatl  given  it  up  on 
finding  th('inselv('S  obierved. 

This  intonnation  was  confirmed  by  an  Indian  of 
the  neighbc)rh().)d,  who  had  become  attached  to 
the  S|)aniards  and  acted  as  interpreter.  He  re- 
vealed to  the  admiral  the  designs  of  his  country- 
men, which  he  h.id  overheard.  <)uibian  intended 
to  surprise  the  harbor  at  night  with  a  great  force, 
burn  the  ships  an.',  houses,  and  make  a  general 
massacre.  Thus  forewarned,  Columbus  immedi- 
ately set  a  double  watch  upon  the  harbor.  The 
military  spirit  of  the  Adclaiuado  suggested  a 
bolder  expedient.  The  hostile  plan  of  Ouibian  was 
doubtless  delayed  by  his  wound,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  maintain  the  semblance  of  friend- 
ship. The  Adelantado  determined  to  march  at 
once  to  his  residence,  capture  him,  his  family,  and 
principal  warriors,  send  them  prisoners  to  Spain, 
and  take  ])ossession  of  his  village. 

With  the  Adelantado,  to  conceive  a  plan  was  to 
carry  it  into  immediate  execution,  and,  in  tact, 
the  impending  danger  admitted  of  no  delay. 
Taking  with  him  seventy-four  mt-n,  well  armed, 
among  whom  was  Diego  Mendc/;,  and  being  ac- 
conii)anied  by  the  Indian  interpreter  who  had  re- 
vealed the  plot,  he  set  off  on  the  30th  of  March, 
in  boats,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Veragua,  ascended 
it  rapidly,  and  before  the  Indians  could  have  no- 
tice of  his  movements,  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  house  of  Ouibian  was  situated. 

Lest  the  cacique  should  take  alarm  and  tly  at 


the  sight  of  a  large  force,  he  ascended  the  hill,  ac- 
companied by  only  five  men,  among  whom  wa? 
Diego  Mendez  ;  ordering  the  rest  to  come  on,  with 
great  caution  and  secrecy,  two  at  a  time,  and  at 
a  distance  from  each  other.  On  the  discharge  ol 
an  arquebuse,  they  were  to  surround  the  dwelling 
and  suffer  no  one  to  escape. 

As  the  Adelantado  drew  near  to  the  house, 
Quibian  came  forth,  and  seating  himself  in  the 
portal,  desired  the  Adelantado  to  approach  singly. 
Don  Bartholomew  now  ordered  Diego  Mendez  and 
his  four  companions  to  remain  at  a  little  distaflce, 
and  when  they  should  see  him  take  the  cacique  by 
the  arm,  to  rush  immediately  to  his  assistance.  He 
then  advanced  with  his  Indian  interpreter,  through 
whom  a  short  conversation  took  pl.ice,  relative  to 
the  surrounding  country.  The  .'\delai\l.ido  then 
adverted  to  the  wound  of  the  caci(|ue,  and  pre- 
tending to  examine  it,  took  him  by  the  arm.  At 
the  concerted  signal  four  of  the  S|):'.niar(ls  rushed 
forward,  the  fifth  discharged  the  ar([uebuse.  The 
caci(|ue  attcmptetl  to  get  loose,  but  w.is  firmly 
held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Adelantado.  Being 
both  men  of  great  muscular  power,  a  violent 
struggle  ensued.  Don  Bartholomew,  however, 
maintained  the  mastery,  and  Diego  ^Iendez  and 
his  companions  coming  to  his  assistance,  Quibian 
was  bound  hand  and  loot.  At  the  report  of  the 
ar(iuebuse,  the  main  Ijody  of  the  .Spaniards  sur- 
rounded the  house,  and  seized  most  of  those  who 
were  within,  consisting  of  fifty  persons,  old  and 
yoiing.  Among  these  were  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  Quibian,  and  several  of  his  principal  sub- 
jects. No  one  was  wounded,  for  there  was  no 
resistance,  and  the  Adelantado  never  i)ermitte(^ 
wanton  bloodshed.  When  the  poor  savages  saw 
their  prince  a  ca|)tive,  they  filled  the  air  with 
lamentations,  imploring  his  release,  and  offering 
for  his  ransom  a  great  treasure,  wliich  they  said 
lay  concealed  in  a  neighboring  forest. 

The  Adelantado  was  deaf  to  their  supplications 
and  their  offers.  Quibian  was  too  dangerous  a 
foe  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  as  a  prisoiu-r  he  would 
be  a  hostage  for  the  security  of  the  settlement. 
Anxious  to  secure  his  prize,  he  determined  to  send 
the  cacicjue  and  other  prisoners  on  board  of  the 
boats,  while  he  remainetl  on  shore  with  a  part  of 
his  men  to  pursue  the  Indians  who  had  escaped. 
Juan  Sanchez,  the  principal  pilot  of  the  squadron, 
a  |)owerful  and  spirited  man,  volunteered  to  take 
charge  ot  the  captives.  On  committing  the  chief- 
t.iin  to  his  care,  the  Atlelanlado  warned  him  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  any  attempt  at  rescue  or  es- 
cape. The  sturdy  pilot'reiilied  that  it  t,he  cacique 
got  out  of  his  hands,  he  would  gi'.e  tluin  leave  to 
pluck  out  his  beard,  hair  by  hair  ;  with  this  vaunt 
he  departed,  bearing  off  Ouibian  hound  hand  and 
foot.  On  arriving  at  the  Fjoat,  he  secured  him  by 
a  strong  cord  to  one  ot  the  benches.  It  was  a 
dark  night.  As  the  boat  proceeded  down  the 
river,  the  cacique  complained  piteously  eif  the 
]iainfulness  of  his  bonds.  The  rough  heart  of  the 
pilot  was  touched  with  conip.ission,  and  he 
loosened  the  cord  by  which  Ouibian  was  lied  to 
the  bench,  keeping  the  end  of  it  in  his  hand.  The 
wily  Indian  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when 
Sanchez  was  looking  another  way  plunged  into 
the  water  and  disappeared.  So  sudden  and  vio- 
lent was  his  plunge  that  the  pilot  had  to  let  go 
the  cord  lest  he  should  he  drawn  in  after  him. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  bustle  which 
took  place  in  preventing  the  escape  ot  the  other 
prisoners  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  ca- 
cique, or  even  to  ascertain  his  fate.  Juan  Sanchez 
hastened  to  the  ships  with  the  residue  ot  the  caj> 
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lives,  deeply  mortified  at  lieing  thus  outwitted  by 
A  savage. 

The  Adclantado  remained  all  night  on  shore. 
The  tollowing  morning,  when  he  lieheld  tiie  wild, 
brol<en,  and  mountainous  nature  ot  tlie  country, 
and  the  scattered  situation  of  tiie  iialjitations 
perclied  on  different  lieigiits,  lie  gave  up  the  searcii 
after  the  Indians,  ami  returnee!  to  the  ships  with 
the  spoils  ot  the  caci(|ue's  mansion.  These  con- 
sisted of  bracelets,  anklets,  and  massive  plates  of 
gold,  such  ;is  were  worn  round  the  neck,  together 
with  two  golden  coronets.  The  whole  amounted 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  ducats.*  One  fifth 
of  the  booty  was  set  apart  for  the  crown.  The 
residue  was  shareil  among  those  concerned  in  the 
enterprise.  To  the  Adelantado  one  of  the  coro- 
nets was  assigned,  as  a  trophy  of  liis  exploit.! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
DISASTERS    OF  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

['503.] 

IT  was  hoped  by  Columbus  that  the  vigorous 
measure  of  the  Adelantado  would  strike  terror 
Into  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood,  and  prevent 
any  further  designs  upon  the  settlement,  (^uibian 
had  probably  perished.  If  he  survived,  he  must 
be  disheartened  by  the  captivity  of  his  lamily,  and 
several  ot  his  ]irincii)al  subjects,  and  fearful  of 
their  being  made  responsible  for  any  act  ot  vio- 
lence on  his  part.  The  heavy  rains,  therefore, 
which  fall  so  frec|uently  among  the  mountains  of 
this  isthmus,  having  again  swelled  the  river,  Co- 
lumbus made  his  final  arrangemeius  for  llie  man- 
agement of  t!)e  colony,  and  h.iviiig  given  much 
wholesome  cn'insel  to  the  S|)aniarcls  who  were  to 
remain,  and  taken  an  affectionate  le.ive  ot  his 
brother,  got  under  weigh  with  three  of  the  cara- 
vels, leaving  the  fourth  for  the  use  of  the  settle- 
ment. As  the  water  was  still  shallow  at  the  bar, 
the  ships  were  lightened  of  a  great  part  of  their 
cargoes,  and  towed  out  by  the  bo, its  in  calm 
weather,  grounding  re|)eatedly.  When  fairly  re- 
leased from  the  river,  and  tiieir  cargoes  resliip- 
ped,  they  anchored  within  a  league  ot  the  shore, 
to  await  a  f.ivorable  wind.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  admiral  to  touch  at  !Iis])anioi;i,  on  his  way 
to  S|)ain,  and  send  tlienee  su])i)lics  and  reinforce- 
ments. The  wind  continuing  adver.se,  he  sent  a 
boat  on  shore  on  the  Oih  ol  April,  uiidtM'  the  com- 
mand of  Diri^ro  Trist<ui,  captain  of  one  of  the  car- 
avels, to  piocure  wood  and  water,  and  make 
some  communications  to  the  i\delaiU.ulo.  'i'he 
expedition  ol  this  boat  iiro\ed  fatal  to  its  c\\\\\ 
but  w.is  |)rovidential  to  the  settlement. 

'i'he  cacique  <Hiil)ian  had  not  perished  as  some 
had  su|)po",-d.  Though  both  hands  ;uul  feet  <>  ere 
bound,  yet  in  the   water  lie  was  as  in  his  p.atural 

*  Eqtiiv;',lrnt  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  one  'tollars  at  the  present  day. 

f  Hist,  del  Almlrante.  cap.  ()S.  Las  C.isas,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  27.  Many  o(  the  parliciilais  of  this  chapter  are 
from  a  short  narrative  jifiven  by  Diego  Mondez,  and 
inserted  in  liis  last  will  and  testament.  It  is  wriiti^n  in 
a  strain  of  simple  e;^otism,  as  he  represents  himself  a;; 
the  principal  and  almost  the  sole  actor  in  every  uftair. 
The  facts,  however,  have  all  the  air  of  veracity,  and 
being  given  on  such  a  sol  mi  occasion,  the  document 
is  entitled  to  high  credit.  He  will  be  found  to  distin- 
guish himself  on  another  haz.irdous  and  important  oc- 
casion in  the  course  of  this  history. — Vide  Navarretc, 
Colec,  torn.  i. 


element.  Plunging  to  the  bottom,  he  swam  be- 
low the  surface  until  sufliciently  distant  to  be  out 
of  view  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  then 
emerging  made  his  way  to  shore.  The  desolation 
of  his  home,  and  the  capture  of  his  wives  ami 
children  filled  him  with  anguish  ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined  leav- 
ing the  river,  and  bearing  them  off,  he  was  trans- 
ported with  fury  and  despair.  Determined  on  a 
signal  vengeance,  he  assembled  a  great  number 
ot  his  warriors,  and  came  secretly  upon  the  settle- 
ment. The  thick  woods  by  whicn  it  was  sur- 
rounded enabled  the  Indians  to  appro.ach  unseen 
within  ten  paces.  The  Spaniards,  thinking  the 
enemy  completely  discomfited  and  dispersed,  were 
l)erfectly  off  their  guard.  Some  had  strayed  to 
the  sea-shore  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  ships  ; 
soine  were  on  board  of  the  caravel  in  the  river  ; 
others  were  scattered  about  the  houses  ;  on  a 
sudden  the  Indians  rushed  from  their  conceal- 
ment with  yells  and  bowlings,  launched  their 
javelins  through  the  rools  of  palm-leaves,  hurled 
them  in  at  the  windows,  or  tiuust  them  through 
the  crevices  of  the  logs  which  comjiosed  the  walls. 
As  the  houses  were  small  several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  woundeil.  On  the  first  alarm  the  Atl- 
elantado  seized  a  lance  and  sallied  forth  with 
seven  or  eight  of  his  men.  He  was  joined  by  Die- 
go Mendez  and  several  of  bis  comp.inions,  and 
they  drove  the  enemy  into  the  forest,  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  them.  The  Indians  kept  tip 
a  brisk  liie  of  darts  and  arrows  fiom  among  the 
trees,  aiul  made  furious  sallies  with  their  war- 
clubs  ;  but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  keen 
edge  of  the  Spanish  weapons,  and  a  fierce  blood- 
hound being  let  loose  upon  them  completed  their 
terror.  They  fled  howling  through  the  finest, 
leaving  a  number  dead  on  the  field,  having  killed 
one  Soaniard  ami  woumled  eight.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  Adel.inlado,  who  received  a  slight 
thrust  of  a  javelin  in  the  breast. 

Diego  Tristan  arrived  in  his  boat  during  the 
contest,  but  feared  to  appro. ich  the  land,  lest  the 
.Spaniards  should  rtish  on  board  in  such  numbers 
as  to  sink  him.  When  the  Indians  had  been  put  to 
flight  he  i)roceeded  up  the  river  in  tpiest  of  fresh 
\\  ater,  disreg.irding  the  warnings  ot  those  on  shore, 
tint  lie  might  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy  in  their 
canoes. 

The  river  was  deep  and  narrow,  shut  in  by  high 
banks  and  overhanging  tri'cs.  The  forests  on 
each  side  were  thick  ;ind  impenetrable,  so  th.it 
there  w.is  no  landing-place  excepting  here  and 
there  where  a  lootpatii  woi'nd  dow  n  to  some  lish- 
ing-ground,  or  some  place  where  the  ii.ai\es  kept 
tlicir  canoes. 

The  boat  had  ascended  about  t  league  above  the 
village,  to  a  part  ot  the  ri\er  where  it  was  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  lolly  b.iiiks  and  spread- 
ing trees.  Siiddeidy  yills  and  war-whoops  and 
blasts  of  conch-shells  rose  on  every  side.  Eight 
canoes  darted  lorth  in  every  direction  from  d.irk 
hollous  and  overhanging  thickets  each  dextrous- 
ly  managed  by  a  single  s.i\;ige,  wl.ile  others  stood 
up  brandishing  and  hurling  tlieir  lances.  Missiles 
were  launched  also  Irom  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  the  b/anches  ot  the  trees.  There  were  eight 
sailors  in  the  boat,  and  three  soldiers.  Called 
anti  wouuled  by  darts  and  arrows,  cor'  ^undcd 
by  the  ytdls  and  blasts  of  conchs  ;ind  '',•■  .i-.;^,iiilts 
which  thickened  Irom  every  side,  they  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  neglected  to  use  either  oars  or 
fire.irnis,  and  only  sought  to  shelter  themselves 
with  th.eir  bucklers.  Diefjo  Trist.m  h.ul  received 
several  wounds,  but  still    displayed  great  intre- 
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pirtlty,  and  was  endeavoring  to  animate  his  men 
when  a  javelin  pierced  his  right  eye  and  struck 
iiini  dead.  The  canoes  now  closed  upon  the  boat, 
and  a  general  massacre  ensued.  IJut  one  Spaniard 
escaped,  Juan  de  Noya,  a  cooper  of  Seville.  Having 
fallen  overboard  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  he 
dived  to  the  bottom,  swam  under  water,  gained 
the  bank  of  the  river  unperceived,  and  made  his 
way  down  co  the  settlement,  bringing  tidings  of 
the  massacre  of  his  captain  and  comrades. 

The  Spaniards  were  completely  dismayed,  were 
few  in  numbor,  several  of  them  were  wounded, 
and  they  were  in  the  inidst  of  tribes  of  exasperated 
savages,  far  more  fierce  and  warlike  than  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  admiral, 
being  ignor.mt  of  their  misfDrtunes,  would  sail 
away  without  yielding  them  assistance,  and  they 
would  be  li'tt  to  sink  beneath  the  overwhelming 
fitrce  of  barbarous  foes,  or  to  perish  with  hunger 
on  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  despair  they 
(letermin-'d  to  take  the  caravel  which  had  been 
left  with  them,  and  abandon  the  place  altogether. 
The  Adel  iiitado  remonstrated  with  them  in  vain  ; 
nothing  would  content  them  but  to  put  to  sea  im- 
mediately. Here  a  new  alarm  awaited  them. 
The  tiirrents  having  sul)si(ied,  the  river  was  again 
shallow,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  caravel  to 
pass  over  the  bar.  They  now  took  the  boat  of 
the  caravel  to  bear  tidings  of  their  danger  to  the 
admiral,  and  implore  him  not  to  abandon  them  ; 
but  the  wind  was  boisterous,  a  high  sea  was  roll- 
ing, and  a  heavy  surf,  tumbling  and  breaking  at 
the  mouth  ot  th.-  river,  prevented  the  boat  from 
getting  out.  Horrors  increased  upon  them.  The 
mangle  I  Indies  ot  Diego  Tristan  and  his  men 
ca;ne  tl)  itiiig  down  the  stream,  and  drifting 
about  the  hartior,  with  Ibghts  of  crows,  and  other 
carrion  birds,  feeding  on  llu-m,  and  hovering,  and 
screaming,  amf  lighting  about  their  prey.  The 
forlorn  Spaniardr,  contemplated  this  scene  with 
shudclering  ;  it  ap|)eared  ominous  of  their  own 
fate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indi.ins,  elated  by  their  tri- 
umph over  the  crew  of  the  boat,  renewed  their 
hostilities.  Whoops  and  yells  answered  each 
other  from  various  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  disniil  sound  of  conchs  and  w;ir-tlrunis  in  the 
di-e])  b.isom  of  the  woods  showed  that  the  number 
ot  the  eiuMuy  was  continually  augmenting.  They 
w.Mild  rush  forth  occasion.iily  upon  straggling 
parties  ot  Spaniards,  and  in.ike  partial  attacks  upon 
the  houses.  It  was  considereil  no  longer  safe  to 
remain  in  the  settlement,  the  close  forest  which 
surrounded  it  being  a  covert  for  the  a|)]iroaches  of 
the  enemy.  'I'he  .Adelantailo  chose,  therefore,  an 
open  place  on  the  shore,  at  some  distance  from  the 
wood.  Here  he  caused  a  kind  ot  bulwark  to  be 
■■iade  ol  the  b.).U  of  the  caravel,  .ind  ot  chests, 
':s,  and  limdar  articles.  Two  pi. ices  were  left 
o,,  II  as  emiii.isures,  in  which  were  placed  a 
couple  of  l.ilconets,  or  small  pieces  of  artillery,  in 
such  .1  manner  ,is  to  command  the  neighborhood. 
In  this  little  fortress  the  S|)aniards  shut  them- 
selves up  ;  its  w.dls  were  sutticient  to  screen  them 
hom  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  Indians,  but 
mi-.tly  they  depended  upon  their  firearms,  the 
so.Did  of  which  struck  dismay  into  the  savages, 
e^peciaUy  when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  balls, 
splintering  and  rending  the  trees  around  them, 
and  carrying  havoc  to  such  a  distance.  The  In- 
dians were  thus  kept  in  check  for  the  present,  and 
ileterred  from  venturing  from  the  forest  ;  but  the 
Spaniards,  exhausted  by  constant  watching  and 
incessant  alarms,  anticipated  all  kinds  of  evil 
when  their  ammunition  should  be  exhausted,  or 


they  should  be  driven  forth  by  hunger  to  seek  for 
food.* 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DISTRESS    OF    THE    ADMIRAT,  f)N   JIOARD  OF    IMS 
SHIP— ULTIMATE   RELIEF   OF  THE  SETTLEMEM'. 

[1503] 

While  the  Adelantado  and  his  men  were  ex- 
posed to  such  imminent  peril  on  shore,  great  anx- 
iety prevailed  on  board  of  the  shi|)S.  Day  after 
day  elapsed  without  the  return  of  Diego  Tristan 
and  his  party,  anil  it  was  feared  some  disaster  had 
befallen  them.  Columbus  would  have  sent  on 
shore  to  make  incpiiries,  but  there  w.is  only  one 
boat  remaining  for  the  service  of  the  sc[iiadron, 
and  he  dared  not  risk  it  in  the  rough  sea  and 
heavy  surf.  A  dismal  circumstance  occurred  to 
increase  the  gloom  and  uneasiness  ot  the  crews. 
Oh  board  of  one  ot  the  caravels  were  confined  the 
family  and  household  of  the  cacitpie  (Hiibi.in.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Columbus  to  carry  them  to 
S])ain,  trusting  that  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  power  of  the  .Spaniards  their  tribe  would  be 
deterred  from  further  hostilities.  They  were  shut 
up  at  night  in  the  forecastle  of  the  caravel,  the 
hatchway  of  which  was  secured  by  a  strong  chain 
and  padlock.  As  several  of  the  crew  slept  upon 
the  hatch,  and  it  was  so  high  as  to  be  considered 
out  of  reach  of  the  prisoners,  they  neglected  to 
fasten  the  chain.  The  Indians  discovered  their 
negligence.  Collecting  a  quantity  of  stones  from 
the  ballast  of  the  vessel,  they  made  a  great  he.ip 
directly  under  the  hatchway.  Se\eral  ot  the  most 
jjowertul  warriors  mounted  upon  the  top,  and 
t)ending  their  backs,  by  a  sudden  and  simultane- 
ous effort,  forced  up  the  hatch,  flinging  the  sea 
men  who  slept  upon  it  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ship.  In  an  instant  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians 
sprang  forth,  ])lunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  lor 
shore.  Several,  however,  were  prevented  from 
sallying  forth  ;  others  were  sei/ed  on  the  deck  and 
forced  back  into  the  torecastle  ;  the  hatclnvay 
was  carefully  chained  down,  and  a  guard  was  set 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  .Spaniards  went  to  examine  the  captives,  they 
were  all  found  dead.  Some  had  hanged  them- 
selves with  the  ends  of  ropes,  their  knees  touch- 
ing the  tloor  ;  others  had  strangled  tiiemselves  by 
straining  the  cords  tight  with  their  leet.  Such 
v.as  the  lierce,  unconquerable  spirit  ot  these  peo- 
ple, and  their  horror  of  the  while  men.t 

The  escape  of  the  prisoners  occasioned  great 
anxiety  to  the  admir.il,  fearing  they  would  stimu- 
late their  countrymen  to  some  violent  act  of  ven- 
gcmce,  and  lie  trembled  tor  the  salcty  of  his 
brother.  Still  this  painful  mystery  reigned  over 
the  l.ind.  The  boat  of  Diego  Tristan  did  not  re- 
turn, and  the  raging  surf  prevented  all  lomnnini- 
cition.  At  length,  one  I'edio  I.edesma,  a  jiilot  of 
Seville,  a  man  of  about  torty-l'ive  years  ot  age, 
and  of  great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  offered, 
if  the  boat  would  take  him  to  the  i-(.\'^tt  ot  the 
surf,  to  swim  to  shore,  and  bring  off  news.  He 
had  been  pitpiefl  by  the  achievement  ot  the  Indian 
captives,  in  swimming  to  laiul  at  a  league's  dis- 
tance, in  defiance  of  sea  and  surf.     "  Surely,"   he 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  9S.  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii. 
Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Relation  of  Di- 
eifo  Mondez,  Navarrete,  torn.  i.  Journal  of  Porras, 
Navarrele,  torn.  i. 

f  Hist,  dei  Almirante,  cap.  99. 
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s.iifl,  "  if  they  dare  venture  so  much  to  procure 
their  individual  lihcrtics,  I  ought  to  brave  at 
least  a  part  of  the  clanger,  to  save  the  lives  of  so 
many  companions."  His  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  admiral,  and  was  boldly  accom- 
plished. The  boat  approached  with  him  as  near 
to  the  surf  as  safety  would  permit,  where  it  was 
to  await  iiis  return.  Here,  stripping  himself,  he 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  after  buffeting  for  some 
time  with  the  breakers,  sometimes  rising  upon 
their  surges,  sometimes  buried  beneath  them  and 
dashed  ujion  the  sand,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore. 

He  found  his  countrymen  shut  up  in  their  for- 
lorn fortress,  beleaguered  by  savage  foes,  and 
learnt  the  tragical  tale  of  Diego  Tristan  and  his 
companions.  Many  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
horror  and  despair,  had  thrown  off  all  subordina- 
tion, refused  to  assist  in  any  measure  that  had  in 
view  a  continuance  in  this  place,  nnd  thought  of 
notinng  but  esca|)e.  When  tiiey  beheld  Ledesma, 
a  messenger  from  the  sliips,  they  surrounded  him. 
with  frantic  eagerness,  urging  him  to  implore  the 
admiral  to  take  them  on  board,  and  not  aban- 
don them  on  a  coast  where  their  destruction  was 
inevitable.  They  were  prejjaring  canoes  to  take 
them  to  the  ships,  when  the  weatlier  should  mod- 
erate, the  boat  of  the  caravel  being  too  small, 
and  swore  that,  if  the  admiral  refused  to  take  them 
on  board,  they  would  embark  in  the  caravel,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  extricated  from  the  river,  and 
abandon  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  seas, 
rather  than  remain  upon  that  fatal  coast. 

Having  heard  all  that  his  lorlorn  countrymen 
had  to  say,  and  communicated  with  the  A(lelan- 
tado  and  his  officers,  Ledesma  set  out  on  his  per- 
ilous return.  He  again  braved  the  surf  and  the 
breakers,  re.iched  the  boat  which  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  was  conveyed  back  to  the  ships.  The 
disastrous  tidings  from  the  land  filled  the  heart  of 
the  admiral  with  grief  and  alarm.  To  leave  his 
l)rother  on  shore  would  be  to  expose  him  to  the 
mutiny  of  his  ov,n  men  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
savages.  He  could  spare  no  reinforcement  from 
his  ships,  the  crews  being  so  much  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  Trist.m  and  his  companions.  Rather 
than  the  settlement  should  be  broken  up,  he 
would  gladly  h.ive  joined  the  Adelantado  with  all 
his  people  ;  but  in  such  case  how  could  intelli- 
gence be  conveyed  to  the  sovereigns  of  this  im- 
portant discovery,  and  how  could  supplies  be  ob- 
tained from  .Spain  ?  There  appeared  no  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  but  to  embark  all  the  people, 
abandon  the  settlement  for  the  present,  and  re- 
turn at  some  future  day,  with  a  force  competent 
to  take  secure  jiossession  of  the  country.*  The 
state  of  the  weather  rendered  the  practicability 
even  of  this  plan  doubtful.  The  wind  continued 
high,  the  sea  rough,  and  no  boat  could  pass  be- 
tween the  s(|uadron  and  the  land.  The  situation 
of  the  ships  was  itself  a  matter  of  extreme  solici- 
tude. Feebly  manned,  crazed  by  storms,  and 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  from  the  ravages  of  the  te- 
redo, they  were  anchored  on  a  lee  shore,  with  a 
boisterous  wind  and  sea,  in  a  climate  subject  to 
tempests,  and  where  the  least  augmentation  of  the 
weather  might  drive  them  among  the  breakers. 
Every  hour  increased  the  anxiety  of  Columbus  for 
his  brother,  his  peojile,  and  his  ships,  and  each 
hour  appeared  to  render  the  impending  dangers 
more  imminent.  Days  of  constant  perturbation 
and  ni>;hts  of  sleepless  anxiety  preyed  upon  a 
constitution   broken   by    age,    by  maladies,   and 
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*  Letter  of  Columbus  from  Jamaica. 


hardships,  and  produced  «  fever  of  the  mind,  in 
which  he  was  visited  by  one  of  those  mental  haU 
lucinations  deemed  by  him  mysterious  and  super- 
natural. In  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  gives  a 
solemn  account  of  a  kind  of  vision  by  which  he 
was  comforted  in  a  ilismal  night,  when  full  of 
despondency  and  tossing  on  a  couch  of  pain  : 

"  Wearied  and  sighing,"  says  he,  "  I  fell  into  a 
slumber, when  I  heard  a  piteous  voice  saying  tf)  me, 
'  O  fool,  and  slow  to  believe  and  serve  thy  (lod,  who 
is  the  God  of  all  !  Wh.it  did  he  more  for  Moses,  or 
for  his  servant  David,  than  he  has  done  for  thee  ? 
From  the  time  of  thy  birth  he  has  ever  had  thee 
under  his  peculiar  care.  When  he  saw  thee  of  a 
fitting  age  he  made  thy  name  to  resound  marvel- 
lously throughout  the  earth,  and  thou  wert 
obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  didst  act|uire  honor- 
able fame  an\ong  Christians,  (f  the  gates  of  the 
Ocean  Sea,  shut  up  with  such  mighty  chains,  he 
delivered  thee  the  keys  ;  the  Indies,  those 
wealthy  regions  of  the  world,  he  gave  thee  for 
thine  own,  and  empowered  thee  to  dis|)oseof  them 
to  others,  according  to  thy  pleasure.  What  did 
he  more  for  the  great  people  of  Israel  when  he  led 
them  forth  from  Fgyjit  ?  Or  lor  David,  whom, 
from  being  a  shepherd,  he  made  a  king  in 
Juclea  ?  Turn  to  him,  then,  and  acknowledge 
thijie  error  ;  his  mercy  is  infinite.  He  has  many 
and  vast  inheritances  yet  in  reserve.  Fear  not 
to  seek  them.  Thine  age  shall  be  no  impediment 
to  any  great  undertaking.  .Abraham  was  above  an 
hundred  years  when  he  begat  Isaac  ;  and  was 
Sarah  youthful  ?  Tliou  urgest  despondingly  tor 
succor.  Answer  !  who  hath  afflicted  thee  so 
much,  and  so  many  times  ?— God,  or  the  world  .' 
The  privileges  and  promises  which  God  hath  made 
thee  he  hath  never  broken  ;  neither  hath  he  said, 
after  having  received  thy  services,  that  his  mean- 
ing was  ditterent,  and  to  be  understood  in  a  differ- 
ent sense.  He  performs  to  the  very  letter.  He 
fulfils  all  that  he  promises,  and  with  increase. 
Such  is  his  custom.  I  have  shown  thee  what  thy 
Creator  hath  done  for  thee,  and  what  he  doeth  for 
all.  The  present  is  the  reward  of  the  toils  and 
perils  thou  hast  endured  in  serving  others.'  I 
neard  all  this,"  adds  Columbus,  "as  one  almost 
dead,  and  had  no  ])ower  to  reply  to  words  so  true, 
excepting  to  weep  for  my  errors.  Whoever  it  was 
that  snake  to  me,  finished  by  saying,  '  Fear  not  ! 
Confide  !  All  these  tribulations  are  written  in 
marble,  and  not  without  cause.'  " 

Such  is  the  singular  statement  which  Columbus 
gave  to  the  sovereigns  of  his  sup|)osed  vision.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  was  a  mere  ingenious 
fiction,  adroitly  devised  by  him  to  convey  a  lesson 
to  his  prince  ;  but  such  an  idea  is  inconsistent 
with  his  character.  He  was  too  deeply  imbued 
with  awe  of  the  Deity,  and  with  reverence  for  his 
sovereign,  to  make  use  of  such  an  artifice.  The 
words  here  spoken  to  him  by  the  sujiposed  voice 
are  truths  which  dwelt  upon  his  mind  and  grieved 
his  spirit  during  his  waking  hours.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  recur  vividly  and  coherently  in 
his  feverish  dreams  ;  and  in  recalling  and  relat- 
ing a  dream  one  is  unconsciously  apt  to  give  it  a 
little  coherency.  IJesides,  Columbus  had  a  sol- 
emn belief  that  he  was  a  peculiar  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  which,  together  with  a 
deep  tinge  of  superstition  common  to  the  age, 
made  him  prone  to  mistake  every  striking  dreani 
for  a  revelation.  He  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  standard  with  ordinary  men  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  difticult  for  the  mind  to  real- 
ize his  situation,  and  to  conceive  the  exaltations 
of  spirit  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected 
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The  artless  manner  in  which,  in  his  letter  to  the 
sovereigns,  he  mingles  up  the  rhapsodies  and 
dreams  of  his  imagination,  with  simple  facts,  and 
sound  practical  observations,  pourmg  them  forth 
with  a  Kind  of  scriptural  solemnity  and  poetry  of 
language,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions ot  a  character  richly  contpounded  of  extraor- 
dinary an  1  anparently  contradictory  elements. 

Immediately  after  this  supposed  vision,  and  after 
a  duration  ot  nine  days,  the  boisterous  weather 
sub-iided,  the  sea  became  calm,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  the  land  was  restored.  It  was  found 
impassible  to  extricttte  the  remaining  caravel 
from  the  river  ;  l)ut  every  exertion  was  made  to 
bring  off  the  jjeople  and  the  property  before  there 
should  be  a  return  of  bad  weather.  In  this,  the 
exertions  of  the  zealous  Diego  Mendez  were  emi- 
nently eflicient.  He  had  been  for  some  days  pre- 
paring for  such  an  emergency.  Cutting  up  the 
sails  of  the  caravel,  he  made  great  sacks  to  receive 
the  biscuit.  lie  lasheil  two  Indian  canoes  together 
with  spars,  so  that  they  could  not  be  overturned 
by  the  waves,  and  maile  a  platform  on  them  capa- 
ble ot  sustaining  a  great  burden.  This  kind  of 
raft  was  laden  repeatedly  with  the  stores,  arms, 
and  amniunition,  which  had  been  left  on  shore, 
and  with  the  furniture  of  the  caravel,  which  was 
entirely  dismantled.  When  well  freighted,  it  was 
towed  by  th(;  boat  to  the  ships.  In  this  way,  by 
constant  and  sleepless  exertions,  in  the  space  of 
two  days,  almost  everything  of  value  was  trans- 
ported on  board  the  squadron,  and  little  else  left 
than  the  hull  ot  the  caravel,  stranded,  decayed, 
and  rotting  in  the  river.  Diego  Mendez  superin- 
tended the  whole  embarkation  with  unwearied 
watchfulness  and  activity.  He  and  five  compan- 
ions, wcie  the  last  to  leave  the  shore,  remaining 
all  night  at  their  iierilous  i)ost,  and  embarking  in 
the  niorning  with  the  last  cargo  of  effects. 

Nothing  could  e(|ual  the  transports  of  the  Span- 
iards, when  they  found  themselves  once  more  on 
board  of  the  ships,  and  saw  a  space  of  ocean  be- 
tween them  and  those  forests  which  had  lately 
seemed  destined  to  be  their  graves.  The  joy  of 
their  comrades  seemed  little  inferior  to  their  own, 
and  the  perils  and  hardships  which  yet  surround- 
ed them  were  forgotten  for  a  time  in  mutual  con- 
gratulations. Theatlmiral  was  so  much  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  high  services  rendered  by 
Diego  Mendez,  throughout  the  late  time  of  danger 
and  disaster,  that  he  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  caravel,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Diego  Tristan.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  COAST  OF  VERAOUA — 
ARRIVAL  AT  JAMAICA  —  STRANDING  OF  TlIK 
SHU'S. 

[1503] 

The  wind  at  length  becoming  favorable,  Colum- 
bus set  sail,  toward  the  end  of  April,  from  the  dis- 
astrous coast  of  V'eragua.  The  wretched  condition 
of  the  shijis,  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  crews,  and 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  determined  him  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  might 
refit  his  vessels  and  procure  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  voyage  to  Europe.     To  the  surprise  of  his 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  99,  100.  Las  Casas, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  29.  Relacion  per  Diego  Mendez.  Letter 
of  Columbus  from  Jamaica.  Journal  of  .Porras,  Na- 
varrete,  Colec,  torn.  i. 


pilot  and  crews,  however,  on  making  sail,  h« 
stood  again  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  in- 
stead of  steering  north,  which  they  considered  the' 
direct  route  to  Hispaniola.  They  fancied  that  he 
intended  to  proceed  immediately  for  Spain,  and 
murmured  loudly  at  the  madness  of  attem|)ting  so 
long  a  voyage,  with  ships  destitute  of  stores  and 
consumed  by  the  worms.  Columbus  and  his 
brother,  however,  had  studied  the  navigation  ol 
those  seas  with  a  more  observant  and  experienced 
eye.  They  considered  it  advisable  to  gain  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  east,  before  standing 
across  for  Hispaniola,  to  avoid  being  swept  away, 
far  below  their  destined  port,  by  the  strong  cur- 
rents setting  constantly  to  the  west,*  The  ad- 
miral, however,  did  not  impart  his  reasons  to  the 
pilots,  being  anxious  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  his 
routes  as  much  to  himself  as  possible,  seeing  that 
there  were  so  many  advenlurers crowding  into  the 
field,  and  ready  to  follow  on  his  track.  He  even 
took  from  the  mariners  their  charts, t  and  boasts, 
in  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  none  of  his  pilot* 
would  be  able  to  retrace  the  route  to  and  from 
V'eragua,  nor  to  describe  where  it  was  situated. 

Disregarding  the  murmurs  of  his  men,  there- 
fore, he  continued  along  the  coast  eastward  as  far 
as  Puerto  Hello.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
one  of  the  caravels,  being  so  pierced  by  worms  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keej)  her  atloat.  All  the  crews 
were  now  crowded  into"  two  caravels,  and  these 
were  little  better  than  mere  wrecks.  The  utmost 
exertions  were  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from 
water  ;  while  the  incessant  labor  of  the  pumps 
bore  hard  on  men  enfeebled  by  scanty  diet  and 
dejected  by  various  hardships.  Conlinuing  on- 
ward, they  passed  Port  Ketrete,  and  a  number  of 
islands  to  which  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  Las 
liarbas,  now  termed  the  Mulatas,  a  little  beyond 
Point  IJlas.  Here  he  supposed  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  province  of  Mangi  in  the  territories  of 
the  (irand  Khan,  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  ad- 
joining to  Cathay.  J  He  continued  on  about  ten 
leagues  farther,  until  be  approached  the  entrance 
of  what  is  at  present  called  the  Ciulf  of  Darien. 
Here  he  had  a  consultation  with  his  captains  and 
pilots,  who  remonstrated  at  his  persisting  in  this 
struggle  against  contrary  winds  and  currents, 
representing  the  lamentable  plight  of  the  ships 
and  the  infirm  state  of  the  crews. ^  IJidding  fare- 
well, therefore,  to  the  main-land,  he  stood  north- 
ward on  the  1st  of  May,  in  quest  of  Hispaniola. 
As  the  wind  was  easterly,  with  a  strong  current 
setting  to  the  west,  he  kept  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible.  So  little  did  his  pilots  know  of  their 
situation,  that  they  supposed  themselves  to  the 
east  of  the  Caril)bee  Islands,  whereas  the  admiral 
feared  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  should  fall 
to  the  westward  ot  Hispaniola. ||  His  apprehen- 
sions proved  to  be  well  founded  ;  for,  on  the  loth 
of  the  month,  he  came  in  sight  of  two  small  low 
islands  to  the  north-west  of  Hispaniola,  to  which, 
from  the  great  quantities  of  tortoises  seen  about 
them,  he  gave  the  name  of  theTortugas  ;  they  are 
now  known  as  the  Caymans.  Passing  wide  of  these, 
and  continuing  directly  north,  he  found  himself, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  among  the  cluster  of  islands 
on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  which  he  had  former- 
ly given  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens  ;  hav- 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante.    Letter  from  Jamaica, 
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Ing  lieen  carried  between  eight  and  nine  degrees 
west  o\  his  destined  \wn.  Here  lie  cast  anchor 
Hear  one  ot  tlie  l<eys,  alioiit  icii  leagues  from  the 
main  island.  His  crews  were  suttering  exces- 
sively through  scanty  provisions  and  great  tatigue  ; 
nothing  was  left  of  the  sea-stores  hut  a  little  his- 
cuit,  oil,  and  vinegar  ;  and  they  were  ohliged  to 
lahor  incessantlvai  the  jiumps  to  keep  the  vessels 
alloat.  'i'hey  liad  scarcely  anchored  at  these 
islands  when  there  came  on,  at  midnight,  a  sud- 
den leinpt'st,  of  such  violence  that,  according  to 
the  sirt)i'g  expression  ot  Columhus,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  world  would  dissolve.*  They  lost  three  of 
their  anchors  almost  immediately,  and  the  caravel 
Hermuda  was  driven  with  such  violence  upon  the 
ship  of  the  admiral  that  the  how  of  the  one  and 
the  stern  ot  the  other  were  greatly  shattered. 
The  sea  running  high,  and  the  win<l  heing  hoister- 
ous,  the  vessels  chafed  and  injured  ei'ch  other 
dreadfully,  and  it  w.is  with  great  ditVicu'ty  that 
they  well- separated.  One  anchor  only  remained 
to  the  admiral's  slii|),  anil  this  saved  him  >i()m 
being  diiveii  upon  the  rocks  ;  Init  at  daylight  *he 
cal.le  was  found  nearly  worn  asunder.  Had  the 
darkr.ess  continued  an  hour  longer,  he  couli'. 
scarcely  ha\e  escaped  shipwreck. f 

At  the  cml  of  si\  days,  the  weather  having 
moderated,  he  resumed  his  course,  standing  east- 
ward for  Hisjianiola  ;  "  his  people,"  as  he  says, 
"  dismayed  and  down-hearted  ;  almost  all  his 
anchors  lost,  and  his  vessels  bored  as  full  of  holes 
as  a  honeycomb."  After  struggling  against  con- 
trary winds  and  the  usual  currents  from  the  east, 
he  ri'.ached  C.ipe  Cruz,  and  anchored  at  a  village 
in  the  province  ot  .M.icaca,]:  where  he  had  touched 
in  1494,  in  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  ot 
Cuba.  Here  he  was  detained  by  head  winds  for 
several  days,  during  which  he  was  supplied  with 
cassava  bread  by  the  natives.  Making  sail  again, 
he  endeavored  to  beat  up  to  Hispaniola  ;  but  every 


I  effort  Nvas  in  vain.  The  winds  and  currents  con« 
tinned  adverse  ;  the  leaks  continually  gained  upon 
his  vessels,  though  the  pumps  were  kept  mcea. 
sanlly  going,  anil  the  seamen  even  bailed  the  water 
out  with  buckets  and  kettles.  The  admiral  now 
stood,  in  ilesjjair,  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  to  seek 
some  secure  |)ort  ;  for  there  was  imminent  danger 
ot  foundering  at  sea.  On  the  eve  of  St.  John,  the 
23d  of  June,  they  put  into  Puerto  lUieno,  now 
called  Dry  llarbor,  but  met  with  none  of  the  n.i 
tives  from  whom  they  could  obtain  iirovisions,  no. 
was  there  any  fresh  water  to  be  hail  in  tlie  ncinh- 
horhood.  Suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  iliey 
sailed  eastward,  on  the  following  day,  to  another 
harbor,  to  which  the  admiral  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  island  h.:  1  given  the  name  ot  I'ort  Santa 
tlloria. 

Here,  at  last,  Columbus  had  to  give  up  his  long 
and  arduous  struggle  against  the  unremitting  per- 
secution of  the  elements.  His  shi|)s,  reduced  to 
mere  wrecks,  could  no  longer  keep  the  sea,  ;ind 
were  ready  to  siidv  even  in  port.  He  ordered 
them,  therefore,  to  be  run  aground,  within  a  bow- 
shot of  the  shore,  and  fastened  together,  side  by 
side.  They  soon  filled  with  water  to  the  decks. 
Thatched  cabins  were  then  erected  at  the  prow 
and  stern  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crews, 
i>nd  the  wreck  was  placed  in  the  best  possible 
st.'*te  of  defence.  Thus  castled  in  the  sea,  he 
trus'.ed  to  be  able  to  repel  any  sudden  attack  of 
the  n.itives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keej)  his  men 
from  vcving  about  the  neighborhood  and  indulg- 
ing ia  their  usual  excesses.  No  one  w.is  allowed 
to  go  on  shore  without  especial  licens.',  ;inil  the 
utmost  precaution  was  taken  tojireveni  .'.iiv  offence 
being  given  to  the  Indians.  Any  ex.-^.sii'.'ration  ot 
them  might  be  fatal  to  the.Spaniards  in  'heir  pres 
ent  forlorn  situ.-xtion,  A  firebrand  thrown  into 
their  wooden  fortress  might  wrap  it  in  flames,  and 
leave  them  defuncelei^  OJiiid  hostile  thousands. 
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BOOK   XVI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*.RRAN'GF,MF.NT  OF  DIEGO  MENDEZ  WITH  THE 
CACIQUES  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  PROVISIONS— SENT 
TO  SAN  DOMINGO  IIY  COI.U.MHUS  IN  QUEST  OF 
RELIEF. 

['503] 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was  extremely  populous 
and  fertile,  and  the  harbor  soon  swarmed  with 
Indians,  who  brought  provisions  to  barter  with  the 
Spaniards.  To  prevent  any  disputes  in  purchas- 
ing or  sharing  these  supplies,  two  ])ersons  were 
appointed  to  superintend  all  bargains,  and  the 
provisions  thus  obtained  were  divided  every  even- 
ing among  the  people.  This  arrangement  had  a 
happy  effect  in  promoting  a  peaceful  intercourse. 
The  stores  thus  furnished,  however,  coming  from 
a  limited  neighborhood  of  improvident  beings, 
were  not  sut'iicient  for  the  necessities  of  the  .Span- 
iards, and  were  so  irregular  as  often  to  leave  them 
in  pinching  want.      They  feared,   too,  that    the 


*  Letter  from  Jamaica. 
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Journal  of  Porras. 


neighborhood  might  soon  he  .•rhausted.  In  which 
case  they  should  be  reducert  to  famine.  In  this 
emergency,  Diego  Mendez  sl-^pped  forward  with 
his  accustomed  zeal,  and  volunteered  to  set  off, 
with  three  men,  on  a  foraging  expedition  about 
the  island.  His  offer  being  gladly  accejited  by 
the  admiral,  he  departed  with  his  comrades  well 
armed.  He  was  everywhere  treated  with  the  ut- 
most kindness  by  the  natives.  They  took  him  to 
their  houses,  set  meat  and  drink  before  him  and 
his  companions,  and  jierformed  all  the  rites  ol 
savage  hospitality.  Mendez  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  cacique  of  a  numerous  tribe,  that 
his  subjects  should  hunt  and  fish,  and  make  cassa- 
va bread,  and  bring  a  tjuantily  of  provisions  every 
day  to  the  harbor.  They  were  to  receive  in  ex- 
change knives,  combs,  beads,  fish-hooks,  hawks' 
bells,  and  other  articles,  from  a  Spaniard,  who 
was  to  reside  among  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
agreement  being  made,  Mendez  dispatched  one  of 
his  comrades  to  apprise  the  admiral.  He  then 
pursued  his  journey  thre6  leagues  farther,  when 
ne  made  a  similar  arrangement,  and  dispatched 
another  of  his  companions  to  the  adiniral.  Pro- 
ceeding onward,  about  thirteen  leagues  from  the 
ships,  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  another  cji- 
cique,  called  Huarco,   where  he  was  generously 
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entertained.  The  cacique  ordered  his  subjects  to 
bring  a  large  quantity  of  |)rovisions,  for  which 
Mendez  paicThim  on  the  spot,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  like  su|)ply  at  stated  intervals,  lie 
dispatched  his  third  companion  with  this  supply 
to  the  admiral,  reipiestiiig,  as  usual,  that  an 
aj(ent  mi^jbt  be  sent  to  receive  and  pay  for  the 
regular  deliveries  of  ])rovisions. 

.Mende/  was  now  left  alone,  but  he  was  fond  of 
■my  enler|)rise  that  gave  individual  distinction, 
lie  rec|uesti'd  of  the  caci(|ue  two  Indians  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  end  of  the  island  ;  one  to 
carry  his  provisions  and  the  other  to  bear  the 
hanimac,  or  cotton  net  in  which  he  slept.  These 
being  granted,  he  pushed  resolutely  forward 
along  the  coa'it  until  he  reached  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Jamaica.  Here  he  found  a  powerful 
caci(|ue  of  the  name  of  Ameyro.  Mende/.  had 
buoyant  spirits,  great  adilrcss,  and  an  ingratiating 
manner  wiih  ine  savages.  He  and  the  caciipie 
became  great  trieiuh,  exchanged  names,  which  is 
a  kind  ot  tol;en  of  broiherhood,  and  Mendez  en- 
gaged him  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  ships.  He 
then  bought  an  e<celleiU  canoe  of  the  caci(|ue,  for 
which  he  gave  a  splendid  brass  basin,  a  short 
frock  or  ca.-.sock,  and  one  of  the  two  shirts  which 
formetl  his  stock  of  linen.  The  caci(jue  hirnished 
him  with  six  Indians  to  navigate  his  bark,  and 
they  parte  I  nuilually  well  pleased.  iJiego  Mendez 
coasted  his  way  back,  touching  at  the  various 
places  where  he  had  made  his  arrangements.  He 
found  the  Spanish  agents  already  arrived  at  them, 
loade  1  his  canoe  with  provisions,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  t!ie  harbor,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclainalions  by  his  comrades,  and  with 
open  arms  by  the  admiral.  The  provisions  he 
brought  were  a  most  seasonable  siip])ly,  for  tiie 
Spaniards  were  absolutely  fasting  ;  .uul  thence- 
forward Indians  arrived  daily,  well  laden,  from  the 
marts  which  he  had  established.*  The  immediate 
wants  of  his  people  being  thus  provided  for,  Co- 
lumbus revolve. 1,  in  his  anxious  mind,  the  means 
of  getting  from  this  island.  His  ships  were  be- 
yond tl'.e  possibility  of  repair,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  any  chance  sail  arriving  to  his  relief,  on 
the  shores  of  a  savage  island,  in  au  unfretpieiued 
sea.  Tlie  most  likely  measure  appeared  to  be  to 
send  notice  of  his  situation  to  Dvando,  the  govern- 
or at  San  Domingo,  entreating  him  to  (lispatch 
a  vessel  to  his  relief.  Hut  how  was  this  message 
to  be  conveyed  ?  The  distance  between  Jamaica 
and  Hispiniola  was  forty  leagues,  across  a  gulf 
swept  by  contrary  currents  ;  there  were  no  means 
ot  transporting  a  messenger,  except  in  the  light 
canoes  ot  the  savages  ;  and  who  would  undertake 
so  hazardous  a  voyage  in  a  frail  bark  of  the  kind  ? 
Suddenly  the  idea  of  Diego  Mendez,  and  the  ca- 
noe he  had  recently  purchased,  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  knew  the  ardor  and 
intrepidity  of  Mendez,  and  his  love  of  distinction 
by  any  hazardous  exploit.  Taking  him  aside,  there- 
fore, he  addressed  him  in  a  manner  calculated  both 
to  stimulate  his  zeal  ;ind  Hatter  his  self-love.  Men- 
dez himself  gives  an  artless  account  of  this  inter- 
esting conversation,  which  is  full  of  character. 

"  1)  ego  Mendez,  my  son,"  said  the  venerable 
admiral,  "  none  of  those  whom  I  have  here  under- 
stand the  great  peril  in  which  we  are  placed,  ex- 
cepting you  and  myself.  We  are  few  in  number, 
and  these  savage  Indians  are  many,  and  of  tickle 
and  irritable  natures.  On  the  least  provocation 
they  may  throw  firebrands  from  the  shore,  and 
consume   us  in  our  straw-thatched  cabins.     The 
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"  To  this,"  says  Diego  Mendez,  "  I  replied 
'  Seflor,  the  danger  in  which  we  are  |)lace(l,  i 
well  know,  is  tar  greater  than  is  easily  conceived. 
As  to  passing  from  this  island  to  Ilispaniola,  '\\\  so 
small  a  vessel  as  a  canoe,  I  hold  it  not  merely  ditii- 
cult,  but  impossible  ;  since  it  is  necess.iry  to  tra\'- 
erse  a  gulf  of  h)rly  leagues,  and  between  islands 
where  the  sea  is  extremely  impetuous  and  seldom 
in  repose.  I  know  not  who  there  is  would  ad- 
venture upon  so  extreme  a  peril."  " 

Columbus  made  no  reply,  but  from  his  looks 
and  the  nature  of  his  silence,  Mendez  plainly  per- 
ceiveil  himself  to  be  the  jierson  wliom  the  aifmiral 
had  in  view  ;  "  Whereupon,"  continues  he,  "  I 
added  :  '  Sefior,  I  have  many  times  put  my  life  in 
peril  of  death  to  save  you  and  all  those  who  are 
liere,  and  Cioil  has  hitherto  ])reserved  me  in  a  mi- 
raculous manner.  There  are,  nevertheless,  nuir- 
nuirers,  who  say  that  your  I'lxcellency  intrusts  to 
me  all  affairs  wherein  honor  is  to  be  gained,  while 
there  are  others  in  your  company  who  would  exe- 
cute them  as  well  as  I  do.  Theretoie  I  beg  that 
you  would  summon  all  the  jieople,  and  jiropose 
this  enterprise  to  them,  to  see  if  among  them 
there  is  any  one  who  will  undertake  it,  which  I 
doubt.  If  all  decline  it,  I  will  then  come  lorwaril 
and  risk  my  life  in  your  service,  as  I  many  time* 
have  done.'  "* 

TIk;  admiral  gladly  humored  the  wishes  of  tin 
worthy  Mendez,  lor  never  was  simple  egotism 
accompanied  by  more  generous  and  devoted  loy- 
alty. On  the  following  morning  the  cie^v  vai 
assend)led,  and  the  proposition  publicly  made. 
l''very  one  drew  back  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  i)ro- 
nouncing  it  the  height  of  rashness.  Upon  this, 
Diego  Mendez  step|)ed  forward.  ".Sefior,"  sail 
he,  "  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose,  yet  I  am  willing 
to  venture  it  for  your  service  an<l  for  the  good  ol 
all  here  present,  and  I  trust  in  the  protection  ul 
Cod,  which  1  have  experienced  on  so  many  other 
occasions." 

Columbus  end)raced  this  zealous  follower,  who 
immediately  set  about  preparing  for  his  exi)e(li- 
tion.  Drawing  his  canoe  on  shore,  he  ])ut  on  a 
false  keel,  nailed  weather-boards  along  the  bow 
and  stern,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  brc:iJ<ing  ovet 
it  ;  payed  it  with  a  coat  of  tar  ;  furnished  it  with 
a  mast  and  sail  ;  and  put  in  provisions  for  him- 
self, a  Spanish  comrade,  and  six  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  wrote  letters  to 
Ovando,  requesting  that  a  ship  might  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  bring  him  and  nis  men  to  Ilispani- 
ola. He  wrote  a  letter  likewise  to  the  sovereigns  ; 
for,  after  fultilling  his  mission  at  San  Domingo, 
Diego  Mendez  was  to  proceed  to  Spain  on  the  ad- 
miral's affairs.  In  the  letter  to  the  sovereigns 
Columbus  depicted  his  deplorable  situation,  and 
entreated  that  a  vessel  might  be  dispatched  to 
Ilispaniola,  to  convey  himself  and  his  crew  to 
Spain.     He  gave  a  coniprehensive  account  of  his 


*  Relacion  por  Diego  Mendez. 
tom.  i. 


Navarrete,  Colcc. 
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voyagn,  most  particulars  of  which  have  already 
hffti  iiu-oi|)f)ratf(l  in  this  liistoi) ,  and  he  insisted 
griMlly  on  the  iniportaiu-c  of  thi-  (hsi-ovcry  ot  X'r- 
rajjua.  lie  ^avt-  It  as  his  opinion,  that  here  were 
thi'  mines  r)t  tlu;  Aurca  C.'l\»'rsoni'siis,  whciur  Sol- 
omon had  derived  sueh  wealth  lor  the  htiiUlin};  ot 
the  'I'emple.  He  entreated  that  this  jjolden  coast 
mijjht  not,  like  other  jtlaces  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, he  .ibandoned  to  adventurers,  or  placed  im- 
(ler  the  ;,M)\ernMi(fnt  of  men  who  lelt  no  interest  in 
the  cause.  " 'I'his  is  not  a  child,"  he  adds,  "to 
he  ahaniloncd  to  a  slep-mother.  I  never  think  of 
Hisp.miol.i  and  I'aria  without  weepinjj.  'I'lieir 
case  is  desperate  and  |);ist  cure  ;  I  hope  their  ex- 
ample m.iy  cause  this  reyjion  to  he  treated  in  a 
different  manner."  His  ima<,nn.ition  hecomes 
heated.  Ill  majrnil'ies  the  supposed  importance 
of  \'erairu.i,  ,is  transcending  all  his  former  dis- 
coveries ;  and  he  alludes  to  his  favorite  project 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  St|)ulchre  :  "  Jeru- 
salem," lie  says,  "  and  Mount  Siot»  are  to  he  re- 
l)iiilt  1)V  the  hand  of  a  Christian.  Who  is  he  to 
mouth  of  the  f'rophet,  in  tin- 
declares  it.  The  .ihhot  Jo- 
he  is  to  come  out  ot  Spain." 
His  tliou>,'lits  then  revert  to  the  amient  story  of 
the  (Irand  Khan,  who  had  re(|uesled  that  sa^;es 
might  he  sent  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Columlnis,  thinkin;^  that  he  had  heen  in 
the  very  \i<inity  of  Calh.iy,  exclaims,  with  sudden 
zeal,  "  Who  will  offer  himself  for  this  t.isk  ?  If 
our  Lord  |)ermit  me  to  return  to  Spain,  I  enj^jige 
to  take  him  there,  (iod  helpin^f,  in  s.dety." 

Nothinj.f  is  more  chanicterisiic  of  Columhus 
than  his  earnest,  artless,  at  times  elotpient,  and  at 
times  almost  incoherent  letters.  What  an  inst.ince 
of   so.irinj,''  enthusiasn)    and    irrepressihle    enter- 

Jirise  is  here  exhihiled  I  At  the  time  that  he  was 
ndulj^iiiH'  in  these  visions,  and  proposinj(  new  and 
rom.intii-  enterprises,  lie  was  broken  down  hy  age 
and  intirmiiies,  racked  liy  pain,  contlned  to  his 
bed,  and  shut  up  in  a  wreck  on  the  coast  of  a  re- 
mote and  savage  island.  No  stronger  picture  can 
be  given  ot  liis  situation,  than  that  which  shoiily 
follows  this  transient  glow  of  excitement  ;  when 
with  one  of  his  sudden  transitions  of  thought,  he 
awakens,  as  it  were,  to  his  actual  condition. 

"  Hitherto,"  says  he,  "  I  h,iv(,'  wept  tor  others  ; 
but  now,  h.ive  ])iiy  upon  me,  he.iven,  and  weep 
for  me,  0  earth!  in  my  temporal  concerns, 
Avithoui  .1  t.irthing  to  offer  for  a  mass  ;  cast  away 
liere  in  I  lie  Indies  ;  surrounded  l)y  cruel  and  hos- 
tile savigcs  ;  isolated,  intirm,  expecting  each  day 
will  b(!  mv  last  ;  in  spiritual  concerns,  separated 
from  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  so  th.at 
my  soul,  if  parted  here  from  my  liody,  must  f)e 
forever  lost  I  Weep  for  me,  whoever  has  charity, 
truth,  and  justice  I     f  came  not  on  this  voyage  io 


*  Joachim,  native  of  the  burfih  of  Cclico,  near  Co- 
zenzi,  travelled  in  the  Holy  Land.  Retuininj;  to  Ca- 
labria, he  took  the  habit  of  the  Cistercians  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Corazzo,  of  which  he  became  prior  and 
abbot,  and  afterward  rose  to  hiRhcr  monastic  impor- 
Unce.  He  died  in  1202.  having  attained  seventy- 
two  years  of  ai;e,  ieavinp  a  great  number  of  works  ; 
among  the  most  known  are  commentaries  on  Isaiah. 
Jeremiah,  and  the  Apocalypse.  There  are  also 
prophecies  by  him,  "  which"  (says  the  Dictionnaire 
Ilistorique),  "during  his  life,  made  him  to  be  ad- 
mired by  fools  and  despised  by  men  of  sense  ;  at 
present  the  latter  sentiment  prevails.  He  was  either 
very  weak  or  very  presumptuous,  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  had  the  keys  of  things  of  which  God  reserves 
t'le  knowledge  to  liimself." — Diet.  Hist.  torn.  5,  Caen, 
.'785. 


gain  honor  or  estate,  that  is  most  certain,  for  all 
hope  of  the  kinil  was  already  deaci  williin  me.  l 
came  to  serve  your  majesties  with  a  soimd  inten- 
tion ,ind  an  honest  zeal,  and  I  spe.ik  no  f.dsehood. 
It  it  shmdd  please  (iod  to  deliver  me  In-nce,  I 
humbly  supplicate  your  majesties  to  peintit  me  to 
repair  to  Kome,  ami  perform  other  pilgrimages." 
I'he  dispatches  being  rearly,  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  canoe  ((unpleted,  i)iego  Meiide/ em- 
l>.\rked,  with  his  Sp.inish  comiade  and  Ids  six  In- 
dians, and  departed  along  the  ( (i.i.t  to  the  east- 
ward, 'i'he  voyage  was  toilsome  and  perilous, 
'i'hey  had  to  make  their  \vay  against  strong  cur. 
rents.  Once  thev  were  taken  by  iiAing  canoes  ot 
Indians,  but  made  their  esca|)e,  and  ai  lenglh  ar- 
rive<l  at  the  end  ot  the  island,  a  distance  ot  tliirty- 
four  leagues  from  the  h.irbor.  Here  they  rt'iiiain- 
ed  waiting  tor  c.ilm  we.ither  to  venliire  upon  tlie 
bro.id  gult,  when  they  were  suddi'iily  sunouiuled 
and  taken  prisoners  by  a  numl)er  of  hostile  In- 
(li.ins,  who  carrieil  them  olt  a  «listance  of  three 
leagues,  where  they  determined  to  kill  them, 
Some  dispute  arose  about  the  division  ol  the  spoils 
taken  trom  the  Sp.iniards,  whereupon  the  sav.iges 
.igreed  to  settle  it  by  a  game  ot  ihaiice.  \\  bile 
they  were  thus  engaged,  Diego  Mende/  escaped, 
found  ids  way  to  his  canoe,  embarked  in  it,  and 
returned  alone  to  the  haibor  .itter  tiltirn  days' 
absence.  What  l)ecame  ot  his  lompanions  iie 
does  not  mention,  being  seldom  apt  to  speak  of 
any  perscm  l)Ut  liimself.  'i'his  ac( ouiit  is  taken 
from  the  narrative  inserted  in  Ids  last  will  aiul  tes- 
tament. 

Columbus,  though  grieved  at  the  f.ailure  of  his 
message,  was  rejoiced  at  the  escape  of  the  t.iilhtui 
Mende/.  The  latter,  notiiiiig  daunted  liy  tlie  per- 
ils ;ind  hardships  he  had  undergone,  ottered  to  de- 
lart  immediately  on  a  second  attempt,  providj'd 
If  could  have  persons  to  accompany  him  to  the 
end  ot  the  island,  and  protect  him  trom  the  na- 
tives. This  the  .Aiielantado  ottered  to  undertake, 
with  a  large  party  well  aimed.  l!arlholomew  Fi- 
esco,  a  (leiioese,  who  had  l)ei-n  lapi.iin  of  one  of 
the  car.ivels,  was  assoi  iated  with  .Meiidiv  in  this 
second  expt.'dition.  Hewasa  inanot  great  wortli, 
strongly  atta<iied  to  the  admir.il,  ami  much  es- 
teemed by  him.  Ilai  h  had  a  l.irge  laiioe  under 
ids  command,  in  which  were  six  Spaniards  and 
ten  Indians—  the  latter  were  to  serve  as  o.irsmen. 
Tile  canoes  were  to  keep  in  company.  On  reach- 
ing Hisjianiola,  Fiesco  was  to  return  immediately 
to  Jamaica,  to  relieve  the  anxiety  ot  the  admiral 
aiul  his  crew,  liy  tidings  ot  the  sate  arrival  ot  their 
messenger,  in  the  mean  time  Diego  Mende/  was 
to  proceed  to  San  Domingo,  deliver  his  letter  to 
Ovaiido,  procure  and  dispatch  a  shi|),  and  then 
depart  tor  Spain  with  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns. 

All  arrangements  being  made,  the  Indians 
placed  in  the  canoes  their  Iriigal  provision  ol  cas- 
s.iva  bread,  and  each  his  calaliash  of  water.  The 
Spaniards,  besides  their  bread,  had  ;i  supply  of  the 
tlesh  of  utias,  and  each  his  sword  and  target.  In 
this  way  they  launched  forth  upon  their  long  and 
perilous  voyage,  followed  by  llie  prajers  ot  their 
countrymen. 

The  -Adelantado,  with  his  armed  band,  kept 
pace  with  them  along  the  co.ist.  There  was  no 
attempt  of  the  natives  to  inolest  them,  .and  they 
arrived  in  satety  at  the  end  of  the  island.  Here 
they  remained  tfiree  days  before  the  sea  was  sutli- 
ciently  calm  for  them  to  venture  forth  in  their 
feeble  barks.  At  lenglh,  the  weather  being  quite 
serene,  they  bade  farewell  to  their  comrades,  and 
committed  themselves  to  the  broad  sea.  The 
Adelantado  remained  watching  tliem,   until  they 
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l)ecame  mere  specks  on  the  ocean,  and  the  evening 
jiid  tiiem  from  his  view,  The  next  d.iy  he  set  out 
on  his  return  to  tiie  h.-trlwr,  slopi)in>{  at  various 
villages  on  the  way,  hmmI  endeuvoring  tu  conttrin 
the  good-will  ol  llic  natives.* 


CHAI'TKR   n. 
MUTINY   OF  I'OKRAS. 

It  might  hav.;  been  houfiht  that  the  adverse 
fortune  wliich  had  so  lon>{  persecuted  Columiius 
was  nosv  exhaustcl.  The  envy  whicii  h.id  once 
sickened  at  ids  ^jlory  -in  1  prosp^-rity  »oulil  scirce- 
ly  h.ive  devise  I  lor  iiini  .  more  forlorn  heritage  in 
the  world  he  had  (IIm  viTcd.  'I'he  ten.inl  ol  a 
wreck  on  a  s.iv.i;{e  coas  ,  in  .m  untraverseil  oce.ni, 
at  the  mercy  ot  harlv.iruus  hordes,  who,  in  a  mo- 
ment, trom  precarious  friends,  miyht  be  trans- 
tormed  into  tcrocioii-i  enemies  ;  arilicted,  too,  by 
excruci.itin^j  m  ilailici  which  conllned  him  to  his 
bed,  and  by  the  |),»ins  .ind  inllrmities  which  hard- 
ship and  .I'nxiely  had  heapi-d  up  )n  his  iidvancinj.; 
a^c.  lUit  he  h.id  not  yet  exhausted  his  cup  ol  bit- 
terneis.  lie  had  yet  to  experience  an  evd  worse 
th.m  st')rm,  or  shi|)wreck,  or  bodily  an),aiish,  or 
the  violence  id  savaj^e  hordes— the  perlkly  ot  those 
in  wdiom  he  confided. 

Mende/  and  !•  iesco  had  not  lonfj  departed  when 
the  Spiniards  in  the  wreck  be^j.m  to  ^( row  sickly, 
partly  Imm  tin;  toils  and  exposures  ol  the  recent 
voyiKi".  partly  from  beinjr  crowdi'd  in  narrow 
()  larlers  in  .1  moist  and  sultry  climate,  and  partly 
lron\  w.ml  ol  their  accustomed  food,  for  they  could 
not  li  ibitu.Ue  them-ielves  to  the  vejjetable  iliet  of 
the  Indi.ms.  Their  m.il.'idies  were  rendered  more 
nisu|)portable  by  mental  suflerin^f,  by  that  suspense 
which  Irets  the  spirit,  and  that  hopedelerred  which 
c.)rrodes  tin-  heart.  Accustomed  to  a  lite  of  bustle 
and  variety,  they  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  loiter 
about  the  dreary  hulk,  look  out  upon  the  sea, 
watch  lor  the  canoj  of  Fiesco,  wonder  at  its  pro- 
tracted absence,  aiv.l  doubt  its  return.  A  lon^j 
time  el.ipsed,  much  more  than  suHicient  for  the 
voyaj^e,  but  nolliin^  was  seen  or  hearil  of  the 
canoe.  Kears  were  entertained  that  their  mes- 
senjjer  had  perished.  If  so,  hjw  lonjr  were  they 
to  remain  here,  vaiidy  looking'  for  relict  which  was 
never  to  arrive  ?  .Some  sank  into  deep  despond- 
ency, others  bec.ime  peevish  and  impatient,  Mur- 
murs broke  forth,  ami,  as  usual  with  men  in  dis- 
tress, murmurs  of  the  most  unreasonable  kind. 
Instead  of  sympathi/.injj  with  their  iv^cd  and  in- 
lirm  comm.uider,  who  was  involved  in  the  same 
c.ilamity,  who  in  suffering  transcended  them  all, 
and  yet  who  was  incessantly  studious  ol  their  wel- 
fare, they  be^^an  to  rail  against  him  as  the  cause 
ol  ail  their  mislortunes. 

The  f  u:tious  feeling  of  an  unreasonable  multitude 
woul  I  be  of  little  importance  it  left  to  itself,  and 
might  end  in  idle  clamor  ;  it  is  the  industry  of 
one  or  two  evil  spirits  which  generally  directs  it 
1.0  .m  object,  and  makes  it  miscliiexous.  Among 
tile  ollicers  of  Columbus  were  two  brothers,  Fran- 
cisco and  Diego  de  I'orras.  They  were  related  to 
the  royal  treasurer  Morales,  who  had  married 
their  sister,  and  h.ad  made  interest  with  the  ad- 
miral to  give  them  some  employment  in  the  expe- 
dition.!   To  gratify  the  treasurer,  he  had  appoint- 


ed Francisco  de  I'orras  captain  oi  one  of  the  cara- 
vels, and  h.ul  obt. lined  lor  his  brother  Diego  the 
situ.ition  ol  notary  .ind  account, iiit-gener.il  ol  iliv 
s(iu.idron.  He  h.id  treated  tlu'in,  as  lie  dii i.uri, 
with  the  kindness  of  relatives,  though  both  proved 
incom|)etent  to  their  situ.itions.  Thev  were  v.iin 
ami  insolent  men,  and,  like  many  others  ssliom 
Columbus  h.id  lieneliied,  requited  his  kindness 
with  bl.ick  ingratitude.* 

These  men,  linding  the  common  |)eople  in  a 
highly  impatient  anil  discontented  stale,  wioiiglit 
upon  them  with  seditious  insinu.itioiis,  .issuriiig 
them  that  all  hoi)e  ol  relief  through  the  ageiu  y  ot 
Mende/  svas  idle  ;  it  being  a  mere  delu  .1011  ol  the 
admiral  to  keep  theiu  (piiet,  and  render  tliein  sul)- 
servient  to  his  purposes.  He  h.ul  no  ilesire  nor 
intention  to  return  to  Spain  ;  and  in  l.ict  was 
b.mished  thence,  llispaniola  w.is  t;(|U.illy  closed 
to  him,  as  had  been  jiroved  by  the  exclusion  id  '.lis 
slii|)s  liom  its  harbor  in  a  time  ol  |ieril.  To  him, 
at  present,  all  |)laces  were  alike,  and  he  v. .is  con- 
tent to  remain  in  Jamaica  until  his  Iriends  comUI 
m.ike  interest  at  court,  and  procure  Ins  retail 
from  b.mishment.  As  to  Mendcif  and  Fiesco, 
they  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Columbus  on  his 
own  private  aflairs,  not  to  procure  a  ship  lor  the 
relief  ol  his  lollowers.  11  this  were  not  the  case, 
why  did  not  the  ships  arrive,  or  why  did  not  Fi- 
esco return,  as  had  been  promised?  Oril  the 
canoes  had  really  been  sent  lor  suc< or,  the  long 
time  th.it  had  elapsed  without  tidings  ol  them 
g.ive  reason  to  believe  they  had  perished  by  the 
way.  In  such  case,  their  only  allern.itive  would 
be  'o  take  the  canoes  ol  the  liulians  and  ende.ivor 
to  reach  His|)aniola.  There  was  no  hope,  how- 
ever, ol  persuading  the  ailmiral  to  such  an  under- 
taking ;  he  was  too  old,  and  too  helpless  Iroin 
the  gout,  to  expose  himself  to  the  hardshiiis  ot 
such  a  voyage.  What  then  ?  were  they  to  be  sac- 
rificed to'his  interests  or  his  infirmities  .'  -to  give 
up  their  only  chance  for  escape,  and  linger  and 
perish  with  him  in  this  desolate  wreck  ?  11  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  Hispaniol.i,  they  would  be 
the  belter  received  for  having  lelt  the  admiral  be- 
hind. Ovando  was  secretly  hostile  to  him,  lead- 
ing that  he  would  regain  the  government  ol  tiie 
island  ;  on  their  arrival  in  .Spain,  the  liishop 
Fonseca,  Irom  his  enmity  to  Columbus,  wouM  be 
sure  to  take  their  part  ;  the  brothers  I'orras  had 
powertul  tiieiidsand  relalivesat  court,  to  counter- 
act any  repiescntations  that  might  be  made  by  the 
admiral  ;  and  they  cited  the  case  ol  Koldan's  re- 
bellion, to  show  that  the  jirejudices  ol  the  public 
and  of  men  in  power  would  always  be  against 
him,  Nay,  they  insinuated  that  the  sovereigns, 
who,  on  that  occasion,  had  deprived  him  ol  part 
of  his  dignities  and  privileges,  would  rejoice  at  a 
pretext  lor  stripping  him  ol  the  remainder. + 

Columbus  was  aware  that  the  minds  ol  his  peo- 
|)le  were  eiubittered  against  him.  He  had  repeat- 
edly been  treated  with  insolent  imi)atience,  and 
rei)roached  with  being  the  cause  of  tlu'ir  disasters. 
Accustomed,  however,  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
men  in  adversity,  and  exercised,  by  many  trials, 
in  the  mastery  of  his  passions,  he  bore  with  their 
petulance,  soothed  their  irritation,  aiul  endeavor- 
ed to  cheer  their  spirits  by  the  hopes  ol  speedy 
succor.  A  little  while  longer,  and  he  trusted  that 
Fiesco  would  arrive  with  good  tidings,  when  the 
certainty  of  relief  would  put  an  end  to  all  these 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  ioi< 
t  Ibid.,  cap.  102. 
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*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego.    Navarrete, 
Colec. 
f  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  102. 
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cl.imors.  The  mischief,  however,  was  deeper 
than  he  apprehended  :  a  complete  mutiny  had 
!)een  organized. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1504,  he  was  in  his  small 
cabin,  on  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  being  confined  lo 
his  bed  Dy  the  gout,  which  had  now  rendered  him 
a  complete  crijjple.  While  ruminating  on  his 
disastrous  situation,  Francisco  de  Forras  sudden- 
ly entered.  His  abrupt  and  agitated  manner  be- 
trayed the  evil  nature  of  his  visit.  He  had  the 
(lurried  impudence  of  a  man  about  to  perpetrate 
an  o])en  crime.  Breaking  forth  into  bitter  com- 
plaints, at  their  being  kept,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  to  perish  jiiecemeal  in  that 
desolate  place,  he  accused  the  admiral  of  having 
no  intention  to  return  to  Spain.  Columbus  sus- 
pected something  sinister  from  his  unusual  arro- 
gance ;  he  maintained,  however,  his  calmness, 
and,  raising  himself  in  his  bed,  endeavored  to 
reason  with  I'orras.  He  pointed  out  the  imjiossi- 
bility  of  departing  until  those  who  had  gone  to 
Hispaniol.i  should  send  them  vessels.  He  repre- 
sented how  much  more  urgent  must  be  his  di'sire 
to  depart,  since  he  had  not  merely  his  own  safety 
to  provide  for,  but  was  accountable  to  God  and 
his  sovereigns  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  reminded  I'orras 
that  he  had  always  consulted  with  them  all,  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  common  safety, 
and  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  with  the 
general  apjirobation  ;  still,  if  any  other  measure 
appeared  advisable,  he  recommended  that  they 
should  assemble  together,  and  consult  upon  it, 
and  ado[)t  whatever  course  appeared  most  judi- 
cious. 

The  measures  of  I'orras  and  his  comrades,  how- 
ever, were  already  concerted,  and  when  men  are 
determined  on  mutiny  they  are  ileaf  <o  reason. 
He  bluntly  re|)lied  that  there  was  no  time  for  fur- 
ther consultations.  "  Fmbark  immediately  or  re- 
main in  Ciod's  name,  were  the  only  alternatives." 
"  For  my  part,"  said  he,  turning  his  b.ick  u])on 
the  admiral,  and  elevating  his  voice  so  that  it  re- 
sounded all  over  the  vessel,  "  I  am  for  Castile  I 
those  who  choose  may  follow  me  I"  Shouts  arose 
immediately  from  all  sides,  "  1  will  follow  you  ! 
anil  II  and  I!"  Numbers  of  the  crew  sprang 
upon  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  shi]), 
brandishing  weapons,  and  uttering  mingled 
threats  anri  cries  of  rebellion.  Some  called  u|)on 
I'orras  for  orders  what  to  do  ;  others  shouted 
"  To  Castile  !  to  Castile!"  while,  amid  the  gen- 
eral u])roar,  the  voices  of  some  des])eradoes  were 
heard  menacing  the  life  of  the  admiral. 

Columbus,  hearing  the  tuinult,  leaped  from  his 
bed,  ill  and  inhrm  as  he  was,  and  tottered  out  of 
the  cabin,  stumbling  and  falling  in  the  exertion, 
ho])ing  by  his  presence  to  pacify  the  mutineers. 
Three  or  four  of  his  f.'iithful  adherents,  however, 
fearing  some  violence  might  be  offered  him,  threw 
themselves  between  him  and  the  throng,  and  tak- 
ing him  in  their  arms  compelled  him  to  return 
to  hi'-  cabin. 

The  .Xdelantado  likewise  sallied  forth,  but  in  a 
different  mood.  He  planted  himself,  with  lance 
in  hand,  in  a  situation  to  take  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  assault.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difhculty  that 
several  of  the  loyal  part  A  the  crew  could  ajipease 
his  fury,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  relinquish  his 
weapon,  and  retire  to  the  cabin  of  his  brother. 
They  now  entreated  I'orras  and  his  companions  to 
depart  peaceably,  since  no  one  sought  to  oppose 
them.  No  advantage  could  be  gained  by  vio- 
lence ;  but  bhould  they  cause  the  death  of  the  ad- 


miral, they  would  draw  upon  themselve*  the  se. 
verest  punishment  from  thj  sovereigns.* 

These  representations  moderated  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  mutineers,  and  they  now  proceeded 
to  carry  their  plans  into  execution.  Taking  ten 
canoes,  which  the  admiral  had  ])urchased  of  the 
Indians,  they  embarked  in  them  with  as  much  ex- 
ultation as  if  certain  of  immediately  landing  on 
the  shores  of  Spain.  Others,  who  had  not  been 
concernetl  in  the  mutiny,  seeing  so  large  a  force 
departing,  and  fearing  to  remain  behind,  wl.en  sl 
reduced  in  number,  hastily  collected  their  effects 
and  entered  likewise  into  the  canoes.  In  this  way 
forty-eight  abandoned  the  admiral.  Many  of 
those  who  remained  were  only  detained  by  sick- 
ness, for  had  they  been  well,  most  of  tl^em  would 
have  accompanied  the  deserters. +  The  few  who 
remained  f.i'thful  to  the  adiniral,  and  the  sick, 
who  crawled  forth  from  their  cabins,  saw  the  de- 
parture pf  the  mutineers  with  tears  and  l.imenta- 
tions,  giving  themselves  uj)  for  lost.  Notwith- 
stancliiig  his  malady,  Columbus  left  his  bed,  min- 
gling among  those  who  were  loyal,  and  visiting 
those  who  were  ill,  endeavoring  in  every  way  to 
cheer  and  comfort  them.  He  entreated  them  to  put 
their  trust  in  God,  who  would  yet  relieve  them  ; 
and  he  promised,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  to  throw 
iiimself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  represent  their 
loyalty  ar.'d  constancy,  and  obtain  for  thein  re- 
wards that  should  compensate  for  all  their  suffer- 
ings. J 

in  the  mean  time  Francisco  de  Porras  and  his 
followers,  in  their  squadron  of  canoes,  coasted  the 
island  to  the  eastward,  following  the  route  taken 
by  Meiidez  and  Fiesco.  Wherever  they  landed 
they  committed  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  rob- 
bing them  of  their  provisions,  and  of  whatever  they 
coveted  of  their  effec'o.  They  endeavored  to 
make  their  own  crimes  redound  to  the  prejudice 
of  Columbus,  pretending  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, and  atlirming  that  he  would  pay  for  every- 
thing they  took.  If  he  refused,  they  told  the  na- 
tives to  kill  him.  They  represented  him  as  an 
im|)lacable  foe  t(.  the  Indians  ;  as  one  who  had 
tyrannized  over  other  islands,  causing  the  misery 
and  death  of  the  natives,  and  who  only  sought  10 
gain  a  sway  here  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  like 
calamities. 

Having  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  they  waited  until  the  weather  should  be 
perfectly  calm  before  they  ventured  to  cross  the 
gulf.  Being  unskilled  in  the  management  of  ca- 
noes, they  procured  several  Indians  to  accompany 
them.  The  sea  being  at  length  quite  smooth, 
they  set  forth  ujion  their  voyage.  Scarcely  had 
they  proceeded  four  leagues  from  land  when  a 
contrary  wind  arose,  and  the  waves  began  to 
swell.  They  turned  immediately  for  shore.  The 
canoes,  from  their  light  .Uruclure,  and  being 
nearly  round  and  without  keels,  were  easily  over- 
turned, and  required  to  be  carefully  balanced, 
They  were  now  deeply  freighted  by  men  unac« 
customed  to  them,  and  as  the  sea  rose  they  fre- 
quently l^t  in  the  water.  The  Spaniards  were 
alarmed,  and  endeavored  to  lighten  them  by 
throwing  overboard  everything  that  could  bo, 
spared  ;  retaining  only  their  arms  and  a  part  of 
their  provisions.  The  danger  augmented  with 
the  wind.     They  now  compelled  the  Indians  to 


•  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3a. 
Almirante,  cap.  102. 
t  Hist,  del  Alnmante,  cap.  loa. 
^  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32. 
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"eap  (nto  the  sea,  excepting  such  as  were  abso- 
lutc'y  necessary  to  navigate  the  canoes.  If  they 
hesitated,  they  drove  them  overboard  witli  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  Indians  were  skilful 
swimmers,  but  the  distance  to  land  was  too  great 
for  ti>eir  strength.  They  kept  about  the  canoes, 
therefore,  taking  hold  ot  them  occasionally  to  rest 
themselves  an. I  recover  breath.  As  their  weight 
disturbed  the  balance  of  the  canoes,  and  en- 
dangered their  overturning,  the  Spaniards  cut  off 
their  hands  and  stabbed  them  with  their  swords. 
Some  died  by  the  weapons  of  these  cruel  men, 
others  were  exhausted  and  sank  beneath  the 
waves  ;  thus  eighteen  perished  miserably,  and 
none  survived  but  such  as  had  been  retained  to 
manage  the  canoes. 

When  the  Sjjaniards  got  hack  to  land,  different 
opinions  aro^e  as  to  what  course  they  should  next 
pursue.  Some  were  for  crossing  to  Cuba,  for 
whicli  island  the  wind  was  favorable.  It  was 
thought  they  might  easily  cross  thence  to  the  end 
of  Hispaniola.  Others  advised  that  they  should 
return  and  make  their  peace  with  the  admiral,  or 
take  from  him  what  remained  ot  arms  and  stores, 
having  thrown  almost  everything  overboard  during 
their  late  danger.  Others  counselled  another  at- 
tempt to  cioss  over  to  Hispaniola,  as  soon  as 
the  sea  should  become  tran(|uil. 

This  last  advice  was  adojiled.  They  remained 
for  a  month  at  an  Indian  village  near  the  eastern 
])oint  of  the  island,  living  on  the  substance  of  the 
natives,  an.l  treating  them  m  the  most  arbitrary 
and  capricious  mairier.  When  at  length  the 
weather  became  serene,  they  made  a  second  at- 
tempt, but  were  again  driven  back  by  adverse 
winds.  Losing  all  patience,  therefore,  and  de- 
spiiiring  of  the  enterprise,  they  abandoned  their 
c.inojs,  and  returned  westward,  wandering  from 
village  to  village,  a  dissolute  and  lawless  gang, 
supi)>)rting  themselves  by  fair  means  or  foul,  ac- 
cording as  they  met  with  kindness  or  hostility,  and 
passing  like  a  pestilence  through  the  island.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

SCARCnV    OF     PROVISION.S    -STRATACF.M     OF    CO- 
I.U.\IIU;S   TO    OHTAIN     SUl'l  l.IK.S    FROM   THE   NA- 

Tivi:s. 

[1504.] 

Willi. K  Porras  and  his  crew  were  raging  about 
with  that  desperate  and  joyless  licentiousness 
which  atlenils  the  abandonment  of  princi|)le,  Co- 
lunibus  presented  the  opposite  picture  of  a  man  true 
to  others  and  to  himself,  and  supj)orted,  amid 
hardships  and  diinculties,  by  conscious  rectitude. 
Deserted  by  the  healthful  and  vigorous  ])ortion  of 
his  garrison,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe  and  en- 
courage the  inlirm  and  desponding  remnant  which 
remained.  Keg.irdless  ot  his  own  |)ainful  mala- 
dies, he  was  only  attentive  to  relieve  their  suffer- 
ings. The  few  who  were  fit  for  service  were  re- 
quired to  mount  guard  on  the  wreck  or  attend 
upon  the  sick  ;  there  were  none  to  forage  for  pro- 
visions. The  scrupulous  good  faith  and  amicable 
conduct  maintained  by  Columbus  toward  the  na- 
tives had  now  their  effect.  Considerable  supplies 
of  provisions  were  brought  by  them  from  time  to 
time,  which  he  purchased  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
The  most  palatable  and  nourishing  of  these,  lo- 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  102.  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  32. 


gether  with  the  small  stock  of  European  biscuit 
that  remained,  he  ordered  to  be  ajjpropriated  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  infirm.  Knowing  how 
much  the  body  is  affected  by  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  he  endeavored  to  rouse  the  spirits  and  an- 
imate the  hopes  of  the  drooping  sufferers.  Con- 
cealing his  own  anxiety,  he  maintained  a  serene 
and  even  cheerful  countenance,  encouraging  his 
men  by  kind  words,  and  holding  forth  conndent 
anticipations  of  speedy  relief.  By  his  trienilly  and 
careful  treatment,  he  soon  recruited  both  the 
health  and  spirits  of  his  people,  and  biDuglu  them 
into  a  condition  to  contribute  to  tiie  common 
safety.  Judicious  regulations,  calmly  hut  llrmly 
enforced,  maintained  everything  in  oiiler.  The 
men  became  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  whole- 
some discii)line,  and  perceived  that  tiie  restraints 
imposed  U|)on  them  by  their  commander  were  for 
their  own  good,  and  ultimately  productive  uf  iheii 
own  comfort. 

Columbus  had  thus  succeeded  in  guarding 
against  internal  ills,  when  alarming  evils  begaii 
to  menace  from  without.  The  Indians,  unused  tc 
lay  up  any  slock  of  provisions,  and  unwilling  to 
suh.ject  themselves  to  extra  labor,  found  it  difticult 
to  furnish  the  (luantity  of  food  daily  reciui red  tot 
so  many  hungry  men.  The  European  trinkets, 
once  so  ])recious,  lost  their  value  in  jjroportion  as 
they  became  more  common.  The  im])ortance  of 
the  admiral  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
desertion  ot  so  many  of  his  followers,  and  the 
malignant  instigations  of  the  rebels  had  awakened 
jealousy  and  enmity  in  several  of  the  villages, 
which  had  been  accustomed  lo  furnish  jjrovisions. 

IJy  degrees,  therefore,  the  sup.plies  fell  off.  The 
arrangements  for  the  d.iily  delivery  of  certain 
quantities,  made  by  Diego  Mendez,  were  irregu- 
larly attended  to,  and  at  length  ceased  entirely. 
The  Indians  no  longer  throngetl  to  the  liarl)or 
with  ])rovisions,  and  often  refused  tiiem  when 
a|)plied  for.  The  Sjianiards  were  obliged  to  for- 
age about  the  neighborhood  for  their  (.laily  food, 
but  found  more  and  more  dit'liculty  in  i)rocuring 
it  ;  thus,  in  atldition  to  their  other  causes  fur  de- 
spondency, they  began  to  entertain  horrible  appre- 
hensions ot  famine. 

The  admiral  heard  their  melancholy  forebod- 
ings, and  beheld  the  growing  evil,  but  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  remedy.  To  resort  to  force  was  an  al- 
ternative full  of  danger,  ami  of  but  teniiH)rary  effi- 
cacy. It  would  require  all  those  who  were  well 
enough  to  bear  arms  to  sally  forth,  while  he  and 
the  rest  of  tlie  intlrm  would  be  left  defenceless  on 
board  of  the  wreck,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  natives. 

In  the  mean  time  the  scarcity  daily  increased. 
The  Indians  i)erceived  the  wants  of  the  whitf 
men,  and  had  learnt  from  them  the  art  of  making 
bargains.  They  asked  ten  times  the  former  (|uan- 
tity  of  European  articles  for  any  amount  of  pro- 
visions, and  brought  their  supi)lies  in  scjinty  quan- 
tities, to  enhance  the  eagerness  of  the  hungry 
Spaniards.  At  length  even  this  relief  ceased,  and 
there  was  an  absolute  distress  tor  food.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  natives  had  been  universally  roused  by 
Porras  and  his  followers,  and  they  withheld  all 
provisions,  in  hopes  either  of  si.irving  the  atlmiral 
and  his  people,  or  of  driving  them  from  the  island. 

In  this  extremity  a  fortunate  idea  presented  it- 
self to  Columbus.  From  iiis  knowledge  ot  as- 
tronomy, he  ascertained  that,  within  three  days, 
there  would  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night.  He  sent,  therefore,  an 
Indian  of  Hispaniola,  who  served  as  his  interpret- 
er, to  summon  the  principal  caciques  to  a  grand 
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conference,  appointing  for  it  the  day  of  the 
eclipse.  When  all  were  assembled  he  told  them 
by  his  interpreter,  that  he  and  his  followers  were 
•vorshipi^ers  of  a  Deity  who  dwelt  in  the  skies  ; 
who  favored  such  as  did  well,  liut  punished  all 
transgressors.  That,  as  they  must  all  have  no- 
ticed, he  had  protected  Diego  Mendez  and  his 
companions  in  tiieir  voyage,  because  they  went  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  commanders, 
but  had  visited  Porras  and  his  companions  with 
all  ■  kinds  of  afHictions,  in  consequence  of  their 
rebellion.  This  great  Deity,  he  added,  was  in- 
censed against  the  Indians  who  refused  to  furnish 
his  faithful  worshippers  with  provisions,  and  in- 
tended to  chastise  them  with  famine  and  pesti- 
lence. Lest  they  should  disbelieve  this  warning, 
a  signal  would  he  given  that  night.  They  would 
behold  the  moon  ciiange  its  color  and  gradually 
lose  its  light  ;  a  token  of  the  fearful  punishment 
which  awaitetl  them. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
diction, others  treated  it  wUh  derision — all,  how- 
ever, awaited  with  solicitude  the  coming  of  the 
night.  When  they  beheld  a  dark  shadow  stealing 
over  the  moon  they  began  to  tremble  ;  with  the 
progress  of  the  eclipse  their  fears  increased,  and 
when  they  saw  a  mysterious  darkness  covering 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  there  were  no  bounds  to 
their  terror.  Seizing  upon  whatever  provisions 
were  at  hand,  they  hurried  to  the  ships,  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  and  implored 
him  to  intercede  with  Ids  God  to  withhold  the 
threatened  calamities,  assuring  him  they  would 
thenceforth  bring  him  whatever  he  required.  Co- 
lumbus s!uit  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  as  if  to  com- 
mane  willi  the  Deity,  and  remained  there  during 
the  increase  of  the  ecli|)se,  the  forests  and  shores 
all  the  while  resounding  with  the  bowlings  and 
sup])lications  of  the  savages.  When  the  eclipse 
was  about  to  diminish  he  came  forth  and  informed 
the  natives  tiiat  his  God  had  deigned  to  i)ardon 
them,  on  condition  of  their  fulfilling  their  prom- 
ises ;  in  sign  of  which  he  woukl  withdraw  the 
darkness  from  the  moon. 

When  the  Indians  saw  that  planet  restored  to 
its  brightness,  anil  rolling  in  all  its  beauty  through 
the  firmament,  they  overwhelmed  the  admiral 
with  thanks  for  his  intercession,  and  repaired  to 
their  homes,  joyful  at  having  escaped  such  great 
disasters.  Regarding  Columinis  with  awe  and  rev- 
erence, as  a  man  in  the  peculiar  favor  and  confi- 
dence of  tile  Deity,  since  he  knew  upon  earth 
what  was  passing  in  the  heavens,  they  hastened 
to  propitiate  him  with  gifts  ;  sujiplies  again  ar- 
rivid  daily  at  the  harbor,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward there  was  no  want  of  provisions.* 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MISSION  OF  IJIEGO  DE   KSCOBAR  TO  THE  ADMIRAL. 
[1504-] 

Eight  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  de- 
parture of  Mendez  and  Fiesco,  without  any  tidings 
of  their  fate.  For  a  long  time  the  Spaniards  had 
kept  a  wistful  look-out  u[)on  the  ocean,  flattering 
themselves  tiiat  every  Indian  canoe,  gliding  at  a 
distance,  might  be  tiie  harbinger  of  deliverance. 
The  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  were  now  fast 
sinking  into  despondency.     What  thousand  perils 
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awaited  such  frail  barks,  and  so  weak  a  party,  on 
an  expedition  of  the  kind  !  Either  the  canoes  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  boisterous  waves  and  ad- 
verse currents,  or  their  crews  had  perished  among 
the  rugged  mountains  and  savage  tribes  of  His- 
jianiola.  To  increase  their  despondency,  they 
were  informed  that  a  vessel  had  been  seen,  bot- 
tom upward,  drifting  with  the  currents  along  the 
coasts  of  Jamaica.  This  might  be  the  vessel  sent 
to  their  relief ;  and  if  so,  all  their  hopes  were  ship- 
wrecked with  it.  This  rumor,  it  is  aflirmed,  wa> 
invented  and  circulated  in  the  island  by  the  rebels, 
that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  those  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  admiral,  and  reduced  them  to  de- 
sjiair.*  It  no  doubt  had  its  effect.  Losing  all  hojie 
of  aid  from  a  distance,  and  considering  them- 
selves abandoned  and  forgotten  by  the  world, 
many  grew  wild  and  desperate  in  their  plans. 
Another  conspiracy  was  formed  by  one  liernardo, 
an  apothecary  of  Valencia,  with  two  confederates, 
Alonzo  de  Zamora  and  Pedro  de  Villatoro.  They 
designed  to  seize  upon  the  remaining  canoes,  and 
seek  their  way  to  Hispaniola.f 

The  mutiny  was  on  the  very  point  ot  breaking 
out,  when  one  evening,  toward  dusk,  a  sail  was 
seen  standing  toward  the  harbor.  The  transports 
of  the  poor  S|)aniards  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  The  vessel  was  of  small  size  ;  it 
kept  out  to  sea,  but  sent  its  boat  to  visit  the  ships. 
Every  eye  was  eagerly  bent  to  hail  the  counte- 
nances ot  Christians  and  deliverers.  As  the  boat 
approached,  they  descried  in  it  Diego  de  lOscobar, 
a  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  con- 
federates of  Roldan  in  his  rebellion,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  under  the  administration  of 
Columbus,  and  pardoned  by  his  successor  Hob.a- 
diila.     There  was  bad  omen  in  such  a  messenger. 

Coming  alongside  of  the  ships,  I'scobar  |)ut  a 
letter  on  board  from  Ovando,  governor  of  Ilis- 
paniola,  together  with  a  barrel  ot  wine  and  a  side 
of  bacon,  sent  as  presents  to  the  admiral.  He 
then  drew  off,  and  talked  with  Columbus  from  a 
distance.  He  told  him  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
governor  to  express  his  great  concern  at  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  nis  regret  at  not  having  in  port  a 
vessel  of  sullicient  size  to  bring  off  himself  and  his 
people,  but  that  he  would  send  one  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Escobar  gave  the  admiral  assurances  like- 
wise that  his  concerns  in  His|)aniola  had  been 
faithfully  attended  to.  He  requested  him,  if  he 
had  any  letter  to  write  to  the  governor  in  reply,  to 
give  it  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  wished  to 
return  immediately. 

There  was  something  extremely  singular  in 
this  mission,  but  there  was  no  time  forcomments, 
Escobar  was  urgent  to  tlepart.  Columbus 
hastened,  therefore,  to  write  a  reply  to  Ovando, 
depicting  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  hi;;  situa- 
tion, increased  as  they  were  by  the  rebellion  of 
Porras,  but  expressing  his  reliance  on  his  promise 
to  send  him  relief,  confiding  in  which  he  should 
remain  patiently  on  board  of  his  wreck.  He 
recommended  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew 
Fiesco  to  his  favor,  assuring  him  that  they  were 
not  sent  to  San  Domingo  with  any  artful  (lesign, 
but  simply  to  represent  his  perilous  situation,  and 
to  a])i)ly  for  succor.^  When  Escobar  recei\i(i 
this  letter,  he  returned  immediately  on  board  of 
his  \-essel,  which  made  all  sail,  and  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  night. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  hailed  the  arrival  of  this 
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fessel  with  transport,  its  sudden  departure  and 
the  mysterious  conduct  of  Escobar  inspired  no  '.ess 
wonder  and  consternation.  He  hiad  l<ept  aloof 
from  all  communication  with  them,  as  if  he  felt  no 
mterest  in  their  welfare,  or  sympathy  in  thtlr  mis- 
fortunes. Columbus  saw  the  gloom  that  had 
gathere;!  in  their  countenances,  and  feared  the 
consequences.  He  eagerly  sought,  therefore,  to 
dispel  their  suspicions,  professing  himself  satisfied 
with  the  communications  received  from  Ovando, 
and  assuring  them  that  vessels  would  soon  arrive 
to  take  them  all  away.  In  confidence  of  this,  he 
said,  he  had  declined  to  depart  with  Escobar, 
because  his  vessel  was  too  small  to  take  the  whole, 
preferring  to  remain  with  them  and  share  their 
lot,  anil  had  dispatched  the  caravel  in  such  haste 
that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  expediting  the  neces- 
sary ships.  These  assurances,  and  the  certainty 
that  their  situation  was  known  in  San  Domingo, 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their  hopes 
again  revived,  and  the  conspiracy,  which  had 
been  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth,  was  complete- 
ly disconcerted. 

In  secret,  however,  Columbus  was  exceedingly 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Ovando.  He  had  left 
him  for  many  months  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, and  most  distressing  uncertainty,  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  the  seditions  of  his 
men,  and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  desjiair.  He 
had,  at  length,  sent  a  mere  tantalizing  message,  by 
a  man  known  to  be  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
with  a  presi-nt  of  food,  which,  from  its  scantiness, 
seemed  intentled  to  mock  their  necessities. 

Columbus  believed  that  Ovando  had  ))urposely 
neglected  him,  lioping  that  he  might  perish  on  the 
island,  being  appreh-^nsive  that,  should  he  return 
in  safety,  he  would  be  reinstated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Hispanio'.a  ;  and  he  considered  Escobar 
merely  as  a  spy  sent  to  ascertain  the  state  of  him- 
self and  his  crew,  and  wiielher  they  were  yet  in 
existence.  Las  Casas,  who  was  tiien  at  San  Do- 
mingo, expresses  similar  suspicions.  He  says 
that  Escobar  was  chosen  because  Ovando  was 
certain  that,  from  ancient  enmity,  he  would  have 
no  sympathy  lor  the  admiral.  That  he  was  or- 
dered not  to  go  on  board  of  the  vessels,  nor  to 
land,  neither  was  he  to  hold  conversation  with 
any  of  the  crew,  nor  to  receive  ny  letters,  except 
those  of  the  admiral.  In  a  wurcl,  that  he  was  a 
mere  scout  to  collect  informatinn.* 

Others  have  ascribed  the  long  neglect  of  Ovando 
to  extreme  caution.  There  was  a  rumor  prevalent 
that  Colum!)us,  irritated  at  the  suspension  of  his 
dignities  by  the  court-of  Spain,  intended  to  trans- 
fer his  newly  discovered  countries  into  the  hanh 
of  his  native  republic  Genoa,  or  of  some  oi  t 
power.  Such  rumors  had  long  been  current,  an  1 
to  their  recent  circulation  Columbus  himself  al- 
ludes in  his  letter  sent  to  the  sovereigns  by  Diego 
Mendez.  The  most  plausible  ajiology  given  is, 
that  Ovando  was  absent  for  several  months  in  the 
interior,  occupied  in  wars  with  the  natives,  and 
that  there  were  no  ships  at  San  Domingo  of  suffi- 
cient burden  to  take  Columbus  and  his  crew  to 
Spain.  He  may  have  feared  that,  should  they 
come  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  island, 
either  the  admiral  would  interfere  in  public  affairs, 
or  endeavor  to  make  a  party  in  his  favor  ;  or  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  his  old  enemies 
still  resident  there,  former  scenes  of  faction  and 
turbulence  might  be  revived. t    In  the  mean  time 
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the  situation  of  Columbus  in  Jamaica,  while  it  dis. 
posed  of  him  quietly  until  vessels  should  arrive 
from  Spain,  could  not,  he  may  have  thought,  be 
hazardous.  He  had  sufficient  force  and  arms  for 
defence,  and  he  had  made  amicable  arrangements 
with  the  natives  for  the  supply  of  provisions,  as 
Diego  Mendez,  who  had  made  those  arrange- 
ments, had  no  doubt  informed  him.  .Such  may 
have  been  the  reasoning  by  which  Ovando,  under 
the  real  influence  of  his  interest,  may  have  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  to  a  measure  which  excited 
the  strong  reprobation  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
has  continued  to  draw  upon  him  the  suspicions  of 
mankind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VOYAGE  OF  DIEGO  MENDEZ    AND    BARTHOLOMEW 
FIESCO   IN   A  CANOE  TO   HISPANIOLA. 

[1504.] 

It  is  proper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the 
mission  of  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew  Fi- 
esco,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  prevented 
the  latter  from  returning  to  Jamaica.  Having 
taken  leave  of  the  Adelantado  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  they  continued  all  day  in  a  direct  course, 
animating  the  Indians  who  navigated  their  canoes, 
and  who  frequently  paused  at  their  labor.  There 
was  no  wind,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and 
the  sea  perfectly  calm  ;  the  heat  was  intolerable, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  seemed  to  scorch  their  very  eyes. 
The  Indians,  exhausted  by  heat  and  toil,  would 
often  leap  into  the  water  to  cool  and  refresh  them- 
selves, and,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
would  return  with  new  vigor  to  their  labors.  At 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  tliey  lost  sight  of  land. 
During  the  night  the  Indians  took  turns,  one  half 
to  row  while  the  others  slept.  The  S]ianiards,  in 
like  manner,  divided  their  forces  :  while  one  half 
took  repose  the  others  kept  guard  with  their  weap- 
ons in  hand,  ready  to  defend  themselves  in  case 
of  any  perfidy  on  the  part  of  their  savage  compan- 
ions. 

Watching  and  toiling  in  this  way  through  the 
night,  they  were  exceeclingly  fatigued  at  the  return 
of  day.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  sea  and  sky. 
Their  frail  canoes,  heaving  up  and  down  with  the 
swelling  and  sinking  of  the  ocean,  seemed  scarce- 
ly capable  of  sustaining  the  broad  undulations  of 
a  calm  ;  how  would  they  be  able  to  live  amid 
waves  and  surges,  should  the  wind  arise  ?  The 
commanders  did  all  they  could  to  keep  up  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  men.  Sometimes  they  per- 
mitted them  a  respite  ;  at  otiier  times  they  took 
the  paddles  and  shared  their  toils.  But  labor  and 
fatigue  were  soor)  forgotten  in  a  new  source  of 
suffering.  During  th.e  preceding  sultry  day  and 
night,  the  Indians,  ])arched  and  fatigued,  had 
drunk  up  all  the  water.  They  now  began  to  ex- 
perience the  torments  of  thirst.  In  projOTrtion 
as  the  day  advanced,  their  thirst  increased  ;  the 
calm,  which  favored  the  navigation  of  the  canoes, 
rendered  this  misery  the  more  intense.  There 
was  not  a  breeze  to  fan  the  air,  nor  counteract 
the  ardent  rays  of  atro|)ical  sun.  Their  sufferings 
were  irritated  by  the  prospect  around  them — noth- 
ing but  water,  while  they  were  perishing  with 
thirst.  At  mid-day  their  strength  failed  them, 
and  they  could  work  no  longer.  Fortunately,  at 
this  time  the  commanders  of  *he  canoes  found,  of 
pretended  to  find,  two  small  kegs  0'  wat^r,  which 
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tliey  had  perhaps  secretly  reserved  for  such  an  ex- 
tremity. Administering  the  precious  conlents 
from  time  to  time,  in  sparing  mouthfuls  to  their 
companions,  and  particularly  to  the  laboring  In- 
dians, thoy  enabled  them  to  resume  their  toils. 
Tiiey  cheered  them  with  the  hopes  of  soon  arriv- 
ing at  a  small  island  called  Navasa,  which  lay 
directly  in  their  way,  and  was  only  eight  leagues 
from  Hisjjaniola.  Here  they  would  be  able  to  pro- 
cure vvater,  and  might  take  repose. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  continued  faintly 
and  wearily  laboring  torwartl,  and  keeping  an 
an.xious  look-out  for  the  island.  The  day  passed 
away,  the  sun  went  down,  yet  there  was  no  sign 
ol  land,  not  even  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  that  migiit 
deceive  them  into  a  hope.  According  to  their  cal- 
culations, they  had  certainly  coma  the  distance 
from  Jamaica  at  which  Navasa  lay.  They  began 
to  fear  that  they  had  deviated  from  their  course. 
If  so,  they  should  miss  ti>e  island  entirely,  and 
perish  with  thirst  before  they  could  reach  His- 
paniola. 

The  night  closed  upon  them  without  any  sight 
of  the  island.  They  now  despaired  of  touciiing  at 
it,  for  it  was  so  small  and  low  that,  even  if  they 
were  to  pass  near,  they  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
perceive  it  in  the  dark.  One  of  the  Indians  sank 
and  died,  under  the  accumulated  sufferings  of 
labor,  heat,  and  riging  thirst.  His  l)Oily  was 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Others  lay  panting  and 
gasping  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoes.  Their  com- 
panions, troubled  in  sjjirit,  ami  exhausted  in 
strength,  feebly  continued  their  toils.  Sometimes 
they  endeavored  to  cool  their  jiarched  palates  by 
taking  sea-water  in  their  moutiis,  but  its  briny 
acrimony  rather  increased  their  thirst.  Now  and 
then,  but  very  sparingly,  they  were  allowed  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  kegs  ;  but  this  was  only  in  cases 
j[  the  utmost  extremity,  and  principally  to  those 
who  were  employed  in  rowing.  The  night  had  tar 
advanced,  but  those  whose  turn  it  was  lo  take  re- 
pose were  unable  to  sleej),  from  the  intensity  ol  their 
thirst  ;  or  if  they  slept,  it  was  but  to  be  tantalized 
by  dreams  of  cool  fountains  and  running  brooks, 
and  to  awaken  in  redoubled  torment.  The  last 
drop  of  water  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  Indian 
rowers,  but  it  only  served  to  irritate  their  suffer- 
ings. They  scarce  coulil  move  their  paddles  ;  one 
after  anoiiuT  gave  up,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
they  siiould  live  to  reach  llispaniola. 

Tlie  commanders,  by  admirable  management, 
had  hitherto  kept  up  this  weary  struggle  with 
suffering  nncl  despair  :  they  now,  too,  began  to 
despond.  Diego  Mendez  sat  watcliinT;  the  horizon, 
which  was  gradually  lighting  up  w  ih  those  faint 
rays  which  |)recede  the  rising  of  th*;  riioon.  As 
that  planet  rose,  he  |)erceived  it  to  emerge  from  be- 
hind some  dark  mass  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Me  immediately  gave  the  animating 
cry  of  "  l.ind  1"  Mis  almost  expiring  companions 
were  roused  by  it  to  new  life.  It  proved  to  he  the 
island  ol  N.'.vasa,  but  so  small,  and  low,  and  dis- 
tant, that  had  it  not  been  thus  revealed  by  the  ris- 
ing of  the  moon,  they  would  never  have  discov- 
ered it.  The  error  in  their  reckoning  with  respect 
o  the  isl;\nd  had  arisen  from  miscalculating  the 
rate  of  sailing  of  the  canoes,  and  from  not  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  fatigue  of  the  rowers 
and  the  ojjposiiion  of  the  current. 

New  vigor  was  now  diffused  throughout  the 
crews.  They  exerterl  themselves  with  feverish 
impatience  ;  by  the  dawn  of  day  they  reached  the 
land,  and,  springing  on  shore,  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  such  signal  deliverance.  The  island  was 
a  mere  mass  of  rocks  half  a  league  in  circuit. 


There  was  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  herbage, 
nor  stream,  nor  fountain.  Hurrying  about,  how- 
ever, with  anxious  search,  they  lounil  to  their  joy 
abundance  of  rain-water  in  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks.  Kagerly  scooping  it  up,  with  their  cala- 
bashes, they  quenched  their  burning  thirst  by  im- 
moderate draughts.  In  vain  the  more  prudent 
warned  the  others  of  their  danger.  The  Span- 
iards were  in  some  degree  restrained  ;  but  the 
poor  Indians,  whose  toils  had  increased  the  fevei 
of  tlieir  thirst,  gave  way  to  a  kind  oi  frantic  indul- 
gence. Seveial  died  upon  the  spot,  and  others 
fell  dangerously  ill.* 

Having  allayed  their  thirst,  they  now  looked 
about  in  search  of  food.  A  few  shell-tish  were 
found  along  the  shore,  and  Diego  Mendez,  strik- 
ing a  light,  and  gathering  dritt-wood,  they  were 
enabled  to  boil  them,  and  to  make  a  delicious 
banquet.  All  day  they  remained  rejjosing  in  the 
shade  of  the  rocks,  refreshing  themselves  after 
their  intolerable  sufferings,  and  gazing  upon  His- 
paniola,  whose  mountains  rose  above  the  horizon, 
at  eight  leagues'  distance. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  once  more  em- 
barked, invigorated  by  repose,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Cape  Tiburon  on  the  lollowing  day,  the  fourth 
since  their  departure  from  Jamaica.  liere  they 
landed  on  the  banks  of  a  heauiilul  rivtT,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  and  treated  by  the  na- 
tives. Such  are  the  particulars,  colkeied  from 
different  sources,  of  this  adventurous  and  in- 
teresting voyage,  on  the  precarious  success 
of  which  depended  the  deliverance  of  Colum- 
bus and  his  crews. t  The  voyagers  remained 
for  two  days  among  the  hospitable  natives  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  refresh  themselves. 
Fiesco  would  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  accord- 
ing to  ])romise,  to  give  assurance  to  the  ad- 
miral and  his  companions  of  the  sale  .trrival  ol 
their  messenger  ;  but  both  Spaniards  and  Indians 
had  suffered  so  much  during  the  voy;'.ge,  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  encounter  tiie  perils 
of  a  return  in  the  canoes. 

I'arting  with  his  companions,  Diego  Mendez 
took  six  Indians  of  the  island,  and  set  olf  resolute- 
ly to  coast  in  his  canoe  one  hundred  and  thirty 
leagues  to  San  Domingo.  After  proceeding  tor 
eighty  leagues,  with  infinite  toil,  alwa\  s  against 
the  currents,  and  subject  to  perils  from  the  native 
tribes,  he  was  informed  that  the  governor  had  de- 
parted for  Xaragua,  fifty  leagues  distant.  Still 
undaunted  by  fatigues  and  ditl'iculties,  lie  aban- 
doned his  canoe,  and  proceeded  alone  and  on 
foot  through  forests  and  over  mountains,  until  he 
arrived  at  Xaragua,  achieving  one  ol  the  most 
perilous  expeditions  ever  undertaken  by  a  ilevoted 
follower  for  the  safety  of  his  commander. 

Ovando  receiveil  him  with  great  kindness,  ex- 
pressmg  the  utmost  concern  at  the  unlortunate 
situation  of  Columbus.  Me  made  many  promises 
of  sending  immediate  relief,  but  suffered  day, 
week  after  week,  and  even  month  after  month  to 
elapse,  v.ithout  carrying  his  ])romises  into  eHect. 
He  was  at  that  time  completely  engrossed  by  wars 
with  the  n.itives,  and  had  a  ready  jjlea  that  there 
were  no  ships  of  sufficient  burden  at  San  Domingo. 


*  Not  far  from  the  island  of  Navasa  there  gushes 
up  in  the  sea  a  pure  fountain  of  fresh  water  that 
sweetens  the  surface  for  some  distance  ;  this  circum- 
stance was  of  course  unknown  to  ihe  Spaniards  at  the 
time.     (Oviedo,  Cronica,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i2  ) 

.  t  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  105.  Las  Casas,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  31.  Testament  of  Diego  Mendez.  Navarrete, 
torn.  i. 
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Had  he  felt  a  proper  zeal,  however,  for  the  safety 
of  a  man  like  Coluinbus,  it  would  have  been  easy, 
within  eight  months,  to  have  devised  some  means, 
if  not  of  <lelivering  him  froin  his  situation,  at 
least  of  conveying  to  him  ample  reinforcements 
and  supplies. 

The  faithful  Mendez  remained  for  seven  months 
in  Xaragua,  detained  there  under  various  pretexts 
by  Ovando,  who  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
proceed  to  San  Domingo  ;  partly,  as  is  intimated, 
from   bis  having  some  jealousy  of  bis  being  em- 

filoyed  in  secret  agency  for  the  admiral,  and  part- 
y  from  a  desire  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  his  obtaining  the  required  relief.  At  length, 
by  daily  importunity,  he  obtained  permission  to 
go  to  San  Domingo  and  await  the  arrival  of  cer- 
tain ships  which  were  expected,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed to  purchase  one  on  the  account  of  the  ad- 
miral. He  immediately  set  out  on  foot  a  distance 
of  seventy  leagues,  part  of  his  toilsome  journey 
lying  through  forests  and  among  mountains  in- 
fested by  hostile  and  exasperated  Indians.  It 
was  after  his  departure  that  Ovando  dispatched 
the  caravel  commanded  by  the  pardoned  rebel 
Escobar,  on  that  singular  and  equivocal  visit, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  Columbus,  had  the  air  of  a 
mere  scouting  expedition  to  spy  into  tlie  camp  of 
an  enemy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OVERTURES  OF  COLU^nUJS  TO  THE  .MUTINEr.R.S — 
liATTI.E  OK  THE  ADELANTADO  WITH  I'ORRAS 
AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS. 

[1503-] 

Whev  Columbus  had  soothed  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  men  at  the  brief  and  unsatisfactory  visit 
and  sudden  departure  of  Escobar,  he  endeavored 
to  turn  the  event  to  some  .  tlvantage  with  the 
rebels.  He  knew  them  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
inevitable  miseries  attending  a  lawless  and  disso- 
lute life  ;  that  many  longetl  to  return  to  the  safe 
and  quiet  paili  of  duty  ;  and  that  the  most  malig- 
nant, seeing  how  he  had  foiled  all  their  intrigues 
among  the  natives  to  produce  a  famine,  began  to 
fear  his  ultimate  triumph  and  consequent  ven- 
geance. A  favorable  opportunity,  he  thought, 
now  presented  to  take  advantage  of  these  feelings, 
and  by  gentle  means  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
allegiance.  He  sent  two  of  his  people,  therefore, 
who  were  most  intimate  with  the  rebels,  to  inform 
them  of  the  recent  arrival  of  I'-scobar  with  letters 
from  the  (iovernor  of  Hispaniola,  promising  him 
a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  island.  He  now  of- 
fered a  free  pardon,  kind  treatment,  and  a  passage 
with  him  in  the  expected  ships,  on  condition  of  their 
immeiliate  return  to  obedience.  To  convince 
tliem  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  he  sent  them  a 
part  of  the  bacon  which  had  been  brought  by  Es- 
cobar. 

On  the  approach  of  these  ambassadors,  Fran- 
cisco de  I'orras  came  forth  to  meet  them,  accom- 
panied solely  by  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  of  his 
party.  He  imagined  that  there  might  be  some 
propositions  from  the  admiral,  and  be  was  fearful 
of  their  being  heard  by  the  mass  of  his  people, 
who,  in  their  dissatisfied  and  re|)entant  mood, 
would  be  likely  to  desert  him  on  the  least  prospect 
of  pardon.  Having  listened  to  the  titlings  and 
overtures  brought  by  the  messengers,  he  and  his 
confidential  confederates  consulted  for  some  time 
together.     Perfidious  in  their  own  nature,  they 


suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  admiral  ;  and  con- 
scious of  the  extent  of^ their  offences,  doubted  his 
having  the  magnanimity  to  ])ard()n  them.  Deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  to  confide  in  his  proffered 
amnesty,  they  replied  to  the  messengers  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  the  ships,  init  preferred 
living  at  large  about  the  island.  TheV  offered  to 
engage,  however,  to  conduct  themselves  peace- 
ably and  amicably,  on  receiving  a  solemn  promise 
from  the  admiral,  that  should  two  vessels  arrive, 
they  should  have  one  to  depart  in  ;  should  but 
one  arrive,  that  half  of  it  should  he  granted  to 
thein  ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  admiral  should 
share  with  them  the  stores  and  articles  of  Indian 
traffic  remaining  in  the  ships  ;  having  lost  all  that 
they  had,  in  the  sea.  These  demands  were  pro- 
nounced extravagant  and  inadmissibh;,  upon 
which  they  replied  insolently  that,  if  they  were 
not  peaceably  conceded,  they  would  take  them  by 
force  ;  and  with  this  menace  they  dismissed  the 
ambassadors.* 

This  conference  was  not  conducted  so  jirivately 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  rebels  learnt  the  purport  of 
the  mission  ;  and  the  offer  of  pardon  and  deliv- 
erance occasioned  great  tumult  and  agitation. 
Porras,  fearful  of  their  desertion,  assured  them 
that  these  offers  of  the  admiral  were  all  eleceitful  ; 
that  he  was  naturally  cruel  and  vindictive,  and  only 
sought  to  get  them  into  his  power  to  wreak  on 
them  his  vengeance.  He  exhorted  them  to  persist 
in  their  opposition  to  his  tyranny  ;  reminding 
them  that  those  who  had  formerly  done  so  in  His- 
paniola had  eventually  triumpherl,  and  sent  him 
home  in  irons  ;  he  assured  them  that  they  might 
do  the  same,  and  again  made  vaunting  promises 
of  protection  in  Spain,  through  the  inlUience  of 
his  relatives.  Hut  the  boldest  of  his  assertions  was 
with  respect  to  the  caravel  of  Escobar.  It  shows 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the  superstitious 
awe  which  the  common  i^eojile  entertained  with 
respect  to  Columbus  and  his  astronomical  knowl- 
edge. I'orras  assured  them  that  no  real  caravel 
had  arrived,  but  a  mere  phantasm  conjured  up  by 
the  admiral,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  necro- 
mancy. In  proof  of  this  he  adverted  to  its  arriv- 
ing in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  its  holding  com- 
munication with  no  one  but  the  admiral,  and  its 
sudden  disappearance  in  the  night.  Had  it  been 
a  real  caravel,  the  crew  woukl  have  sought  to 
talk  with  their  countrymen  ;  the  admiral,  his  son, 
and  brother,  would  have  eagerly  embarked  on 
board,  and  it  would  at  any  rate  have  remained  a 
little  while  in  port,  and  not  have  vanishetl  so  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously.! 

I5y  these  and  similar  delusions  Porras  suc- 
ceeded in  working  upon  the  feelings  and  credulity 
of  his  followers.  Fearful,  however,  that  they 
might  yield  to  after  reflection,  and  to  further  offers 
from  the  admiral,  he  determined  to  involve  them 
in  some  act  of  violence  which  would  commit  them 
beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness.  He  marched 
them,  therefore,  to  an  Indian  village  called 
Maima.J  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
ships,  intending  to  plunder  the  stores  remaining 
on  board  the  wreck,  and  to  take  the  admiral  pris- 
oner.? 

Columbus  had  notice  of  the  designs  of  the  reb- 
els, and  of  their  approach.     Heing  confined  by 


! 


*  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35.  Hist,  del  Almirante, 
cap.  106. 

t  H  1st.  del  Almirante,  cap.  106.  Las  CasaSi  lib.  U. 
cap.  35- 

i  At  present  Mammae  Bay. 

§  Hist,  del  Almirante,  ubi  sup. 
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his  infirmities,  he  sent  his  l)rollier  to  endeavor  with 
mild  words  to  iiersuade  them  from  tiieir  purpose, 
and  win  them  to  obedience  ;  init  with  sut'licient 
force  to  resist  any  vioienei'.  The  Adeianta(h), 
wiio  was  a  man  rather  of  deeds  than  of  words, 
tooi<  with  iiim  tihy  followers,  men  of  tried  resolu- 
tion, and  rt'ady  to  ti^lit  in  any  cause.  They  were 
well  armed  and  lull  of  coiirajre,  thouj,di  many 
were  p.ile  and  dchilitated  from  recent  sickness, 
and  from  lonj;-  conrmcment  to  the  ships.  Arriv- 
injf  on  tlie  side  of  a  hill,  within  a  how-shot  of 
the  viila},re,  the  .Adclantado  discovered  the  rebels, 
and  di;>|  atched  the  same  two  messenjjers  to  treat 
with  tiu-m,  who  had  already  carried  them  the 
offer  of  pardon.  I'orras  and  his  fellow-leaders, 
however,  would  not  permit  them  to  approach. 
They  confided  in  the  superiority  of  their  num- 
bers, and   "•   •"-■' I...;.,,..    *..,.  .1, „..-. 

hardy  sa 
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in  tiieir  men  beinj^-,  for  the  most  |)art, 
ors,  rendered  robust  and  vijjorous  by 
li.id  been  leadinjj  in  the  forests 
They  knew  that  many  of  those 
Adelant.ido  were  men  brought 
up  in  a  softer  mode  of  life.  They  pointed  to  tiieir 
pale  countenances,  and  jiersuaded  their  followers 
that  they  were  mere  household  men,  fair-weather 
troops,  who  could  never  stand  before  them. 
They  did  not  reflect  that,  with  such  men,  pride 
and  lofty  sjilrit  v)ften  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  bodily  force,  and  they  forj^ot  that  their  adver- 
saries had  the  incalculable  ailvantage  of  justice 
and  law  upon  their  -siile.  Deluded  by  their 
words,  their  followers  were  exciteil  to  a  transient 
glow  of  couraj^e,  and  brandishinjr  their  weapons, 
refused  to  listen  to  the  messengers. 

Six  of  the  stoutest  rebels  made  a  league  to  stand 
by  one  another  and  attack  the  Adelantado  ;  for, 
he  being  killed,  the  rest  would  be  easily  defeated. 
The  main  body  fornieil  themselves  into  a  squail- 
ron,  drawing  their  swords  and  shaking  their 
lances.  Tliey  did  not  wait  to  be  assailed,  but, 
uttering  shouts  and  menaces,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy.  They  were  so  well  received,  however, 
that  at  the  lirst  shock  four  or  live  were  killed, 
most  of  them  the  confeder.ites  who  had  leagued  to 
attack  the  Adelantado.  The  latter,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Ju.in  .Sanchez,  the  same  powerful 
mariner  who  had  carried  off  the  cacique  Ouibi- 
an  ;  and  Ju.m  liaiber  also,  who  had  tirst  drawn 
a  sword  agaiiisl  the  admiral  in  this  rebellion. 
The  Adelantado  with  his  usual  vigor  and  courage 
was  dealing  his  blows  about  him  in  the  thickest 
ot  the  affray,  where  several  lay  killed  and  wound- 
ed, when  he  was  assailed  by  Francisco  de  Forras. 
The  rebel  witli  a  blow  of  his  sword  cleft  the  buck- 
ler of  Don  IJariholomew,  and  wounded  the  hantl 
which  grasped  it.  The  sword  remained  wedged 
in  the  shield,  and  before  I'orras  could  withdraw 
it  the  Adelantado  closed  upon  him,  grappled 
him,  and,  being  assisted  by  others,  after  a  severe 
struggle  took  him  jirisoner.* 

When  the  rebels  beheld  their  leader  a  captive, 
their  transient  courage  was  at  an  end,  ancl  they 
fled  in  c</nfusion.  Tfie  Adelantado  would  have 
pursued  tliem,  btt  was  jiersuaded  to  let  them  es- 
cape with  the  ])unishnient  they  had  received  ;  es- 
peci.illy  as  it  was  necess.iry  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

The  latter  had  taken  arms  and  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  this 
fight  between  white  men,  but  without  taking  part 
on  either  side.  When  the  battle  was  over,  they 
approached  the  field,  gazing  upon  the  dead  bod- 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  107. 
Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35. 


Las  Casas,  Hist. 


ies  of  the  beings  tliey  had  once  fancied  immortal. 
They  were  curious  in  examining  the  wounds 
made  by  the  Christian  weapons.  Among  the 
wounded  insurgents  was  I'edro  Ledesma,  the 
same  pilot  who  so  bravely  swam  ashore  at  Vera- 
gua,  to  procure  tidings  of  the  colony.  He  was  a 
man  of  prodigious  muscular  hirce  and  a  hoarse, 
deep  voice.  As  the  Indians,  who  thought  hini 
dead,  were  inspecting  the  wounds  with  which  he 
was  literally  covered,  he  suddenly  uttered  an 
ejaculation  in  his  tremendous  voice,  at  il.c  sound 
<jf  which  the  savages  lied  in  dismay.  This  man, 
having  fallen  into  a  cleft  or  ravine,  was  not  dis. 
covered  by  the  white  men  until  tlif  daw  iiing  ol 
the  following  day,  having  remained  all  tint  time 
without  a  droj)  of  water.  The  number  and  ui;. 
verity  of  the  wounds  he  is  said  to  have  received 
would  seem  incredible,  but  they  are  mentioned 
by  Fernanilo  Columbus,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
and  by  Las  Casas,  who  had  the  account  from 
Ledesma  himself.  For  want  of  jiroper  remedies 
his  wounds  were  treated  in  the  roughest  manner, 
yet,  through  the  aid  ot  a  vigorous  constitution,  he 
completely  recovered.  Las  Ca>as  conxersed  with 
him  several  years  afterward  at  Seville,  w  hen  lit 
obtained  from  him  various  particidars  concerninjj 
this  voyage  of  Columbus.  Son'ie  few  days  alter 
this  conversation,  however,  he  heard  that  Le- 
desma had  fallen  under  tlie  knife  of  an  ass.issin.'^  < 

The  Adelantado  returned  in  trium))h  to  llu 
ships,  where  he  was  received  by  the  admiral  ii' 
the  most  affectionate  manner  ;  thanking  him  as 
his  deliverer,  lie  brought  I'orras  and  several  ot 
his  hUowers  prisoners,  fif  his  own  party  only 
two  hati  been  wounded  ;  himself  in  the  hand,  and 
the  admiral's  steward,  who  had  received  .in  a])- 
])arently  slight  wound  with  a  l.iiue.  etpial  to  one 
of  the  most  insigiiilicant  of  iho.se  with  wiiich  Le- 
desma was  covered  ;  yet,  in  spite  ot  careful 
tre.itment,  he  died. 

On  the  next  day,  the  20th  of  M.iy,  the  fugitives 
sent  a  petition  to  the  admiral,  signed  with  all 
their  names,  in  which,  says  Las  (."asas,  they  con- 
fessed all  their  misdeeds  and  cruelties,  and  evil 
intentions,  su|)plicating  the  admiral  to  have  pity 
on  them  and  jiardon  them  for  their  rrhellion,  for 
which  (iod  had  already  punished  them.  They 
offered  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  to  serve 
him  faithfully  in  future,  making  an  oath  to 
that  effect  ujion  a  cross  and  a  miss.al,  accom- 
panied by  an  imprecation  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded :  "  They  hoped,  should  they  break  their 
oath,  that  no  priest  nor  other  Christian  might 
ever  confess  them  ;  that  repentance  might  be  of 
no  avail  ;  that  they  might  be  deprived  ot  the  holy 
sacraments  of  the  church  ;  that  at  their  death 
they  might  receive  no  benefit  from  bulls  nor  in- 
dulgences ;  that  their  bodies  might  be  cast  out 
into  the  fields,  like  those  of  heretics  and  rene- 
gadoes,  instead  of  being  buried  in  holy  ground; 
and  that  they  might  not  receive  absolution  from 
the  pope,  nor  from  cardinals,  nor  archbishops, 
nor  bishops,  nor  any  other  Christian  priests. "t 
Such  were  the  awful  imjirecations  by  which  these 
men  endeavored  to  add  v.didity  to  an  oath.  The 
worthlessness  ot  a  man's  woril  may  always  be 
known  by  the  extravagant  means  he  uses  to  en- 
force it. 

The  admiral  saw,  by  the  abject  nature  of  this 
petition,  how  completely  the  s])irit  of  these  mis- 
guided men  was  broken  ;  with  his  wonted  m.ag- 
nanimity,  he  readily  granted  their  prayer,  ancl  par 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  35. 
t  Ibid.,  cap.  32. 
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(loned  their  offences  ;  hut  on  one  condition,  that 
their  ringleader,  Francisco  I'orras,  should  remain 
a  prisoner. 

As  it  was  di.iicult  tn  :;i;;iniain  so  many  persons 
on  board  ot  the  ships,  and  .-is  (piairt-ls  might  take 
pl.ice  Ix-tweeii  |)ersons  wlui  had  so  recently  been 
at  blows,  Coluiiibiis  |Hit  the  late  tollowers  ol  I'or- 
ras under  the  command  ol  a  di-icreel  and  taithlul 
man  ;  and  giving  in  his  charge  a  (|uaiilityof  l-!uro- 
pean  articles  lor  the  purpose  ot  purchasing  food 
ol  the  natives,  <liiected  him  to  torage  about  the 
island  until  the  exi)ected  vessels  should  arrive. 

At  length,  .itter  a  long  year  ot  altern.ite  ho|)e 
and  despcndeiicy,  the  doubts  ot  the  Sjianiards 
were  jnyiiilly  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  two  vessels 
standing  into  tlie  harbor.  One  proved  to  be  a 
ship  hir(.-it  ,ind  well  victualled,  at  the  expense  ol 
the  adniir.d,  by  the  faithful  and  iiidetatigal)le  Di- 
ego Mende/  ;  the  other  had  been  subsetjuently 
titled  out  by  Ovando,  and  put  tender  the  commantl 


of  Diego  de  Salcedo,  the  aflmiral's  agent  employ- 

(-(1  to  collect  his  rents  in  San  Uoiiiingo. 

The  long  ni-glect  ol  tjvando  to  ;itiend  to  the  re- 
liet  ol  Columbus  had,  >t  seems,  roused  the  public 
indignation,  insomuch  that  animadversions' had 
been  made  ujjoii  his  coikUu  t  even  in  the  pul]iits. 
This  is  athrmed  by  Lr.s  Casas,  who  was  al  San 
IJoiningo  at  the  time.  It  the  governor  had  re.illy 
eiiteriaiiied  hop(;s  that,  (luring  the  tielay  of  reliet, 
Columbus  might  i)erisli  in  the  island,  the  report 
brought  back  by  Kscobar  must  h.ive  completely 
disap|;oiiUed  him.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  it  he 
wished  to  claim  any  merit  in  his  delixer.ince,  or 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  ol  having  totally  neglected 
him.  He  exerted  hiniselt,  therelore,  at  tlie  elev- 
enth hour,  and  dispatched  a  caravel  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ship  sent  by  Diego  Mende/.  The 
latter  having  l.dthtully  discharged  this  p.irt  ot  his 
mission,  and  seen  the  ships  depart,  proceeded  to 
Spain  on  the  further  concerns  ot  the  admiral.* 
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ADMrNISTRATlOX    Ot-'    OVANOO    IX   iriSPANIOLA— 
<)l'l'Rt;SSl(JN   OF  TllK   NATIVES. 

['S03.I 

HkI'OI^I".  M-laling  the  return  of  Columbus  to 
Hispaniohi,  it  is  pioperto  notice  someof  the  prin- 
cipul  occurit-iices  which  took  place  in  that  island 
uiidi-r  the  govi-rnniiMU  ol  <  )v.ind().  \  great  crowd 
ot  adventuiers  ot  various  ranks  had  thronged  his 
lleet — eager  speculators,  credulous  dreamers,  and 
broken-down  gentlemen  ot  desperate  toiaiiies  ; 
all  expectinj;  to  enrii'li  themselves  suddenly  in  an 
island  where  gold  w.is  to  be  picked  up  troni  the 
suil.ice  of  the  soil  or  gathered  Irom  the  mountain 
Inook:..  'I'liey  h.id  scarc(-ly  landed,  says  Las 
Casas,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  when 
they  all  luiiri(-d  oil  t»  the  mines,  about  eight 
leagues  distance.  The  roads  swarmed  like  ant- 
hills, with  adventurers  of  all  classes.  1-lvery  one 
had  his  knapsack  stored  with  biscuit  or  lloiir,  and 
his  mining  implements  on  his  shoulders.  Those 
hild.igos,  or  gt-ntlemen,  who  h.ul  no  servants  to 
carry  their  burdi.-ns,  bore  them  on  their  own  backs, 
and  lucky  was  he  who  h.id  :i  horse  tor  the  jour- 
ney ;  he  would  be  .ible  to  biing  back  the  greater 
load  of  tre;isure.  They  ,ill  s-.-t  oat  in  high  spirits, 
eager  who  should  first  reach  the  golden  land  ; 
thinking  they  had  but  to  arrive  at  the  mines  and 
collect  riches  ;  "  for  they  faiicied,"  says  Las 
Casas,  "  that  gold  was  to  be  gathered  as  easily 
itnd  readily  as  fruit  from  the  trees."  When  they 
arrived,  however,  they  discovered,  to  their  dis- 
may, that  it  was  necessary  to  dig  painfully  into 
the  bowels  ot  the  earth — a  labor  to  which  most 
at  them  had  never  been  accustomed  ;  that  it  re- 
cpiir(;(l  experience  and  sagacity  to  detect  the  veins 
ot  ore  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  mining 
was  exceedingly  toilsome,  demanded  vast  pa- 
tience and  nuicli  experience,  and,  after  all,  was 
full  of  uncertainty.  They  digged  eagerly  for  a 
time,  but  found  no  ore.  They  grew  hungry, 
threw  by  their  implements,  sat  down  to  e:it,  and 
then  returned  to  work.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
"Their  labor,"   says  Las  Casas,   "  g.ave  them  a 
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keen  appetite  and  quick  digestion,  I>ut  no  gold." 
They  soon  consumed  their  provisions,  exhausted 
their  patience,   cursed  their  infatuation,   and   in 

*  Some  brief  notice  of  the  further  fortunes  of  Picgo 
Mendez  may  he  intereslini{  to  the  reader.  When  King 
Ferdinand  heard  of  his  faithful  services,  says  Oviedo, 
tie  bestowed  rewards  upf)n  .Mendcz,  and  permitted 
tiiin  tobeara  canoe  in  his  coat  ol  arms,  as  a  memento 
of  his  loyalty.  He  continued  devotedly  attached  to 
the  admiral,  serving  him  /.<-aloiisly  after  his  return  to 
Sp.iin,  iind  during  his  last  illness.  Columbus  retained 
the  most  graieful  and  affectionate  sense  of  liis  fidel- 
ity. On  his  deathbed  he  promised  Mendez  that,  in 
reward  for  his  services,  he  should  be  appointed  priii-. 
cip.d  alf>iiazil  of  the  island  of  Ilispaniola,  an  engage. 
inent  which  the  admiral's  son,  Don  Diego,  who  was 
present,  cheerfully  undertook  to  perforin.  A  few  years 
afterward,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
his  father,  Mendez  reminded  him  of  the  promise,  but 
I>on  Diego  informcl  him  ih  it  he  had  given  the  office 
to  his  uncle  Don  liarliioiomew  ;  he  assured  him,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  receive  something  equivalent. 
Mendez  shrewdly  replied,  that  the  equivalent  had  bet- 
ter be  given  to  Don  Hartholomew,  and  the  olFice  to 
himself,  according  to  agreement.  The  [jrof-iise,  how- 
ever, remained  uniici formed,  and  Diego  Mendez  un- 
rewarded. He  was  .afterward  engaged  on  voyages  ol 
disovery  in  vessels  of  his  own  hut  met  with  many 
vicissitudes,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  impov- 
erished circumstances.  His  last  will,  from  which  these 
particulars  are  principally  gathered,  was  dated  in 
Valladolid,  the  igth  of  June,  15)6,  by  which  it  is  evi- 
dent he  must  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the 
lime  of  his  voyage  with  the  admiral.  In  this  will  he 
requested  that  the  reward  which  had  been  promised  to 
him  should  be  paid  to  his  children,  by  making  his  eld- 
est son  principal  alguazil  for  life  of  the  city  of  San 
Domingo,  and  his  other  son  liecitcnant  to  the  admiral 
for  the  same  city.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this 
request  was  complied  with  under  the  successors  of 
Don  Diego. 

In  another  clause  of  his  will  he  desired  that  a  large 
stone  should  he  placed  upon  his  sepulchre,  on  which 
should  be  engraved,  "  Here  lies  the  honorable  Cava 
lier  Diego  Mendez,  who  served  greatly  the  royal 
crown  of  Spain,  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  with 
the  admiral  Don  Christopher  Columlnis  of  glorious 
memory,  who  made  the  discovery  ;  and  afterw.ard  by 
himself,  with  ships  at  his  own  cost.     He  died,   etc 
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eight  days  set  off  drearily  on  their  return  along 
the  roads  they  liad  lati'iy  trod  so  exultingly. 
They  arrived  at  San  Domingo  wiliiout  an  ounce 
of  gold,  half-famished,  downcast,  ami  despair- 
ing.* Such  is  too  ollcn  tiie  case  of  those  who 
ignoranlly  engage  in  mining— of  all  speculations 
the  most  brilliant,  promising,  and  fallacious. 

I'overty  soon  lell  upon  these  misguided  men. 
They  e.xhaiisled  the  little  properly  brought  from 
S|)ain.  Many  suffered  extremely  from  hunger, 
and  were  obliged  to  exchange  even  their  ajiparel 
for  bread.  Some  formed  connections  with  the 
old  settlers  of  the  island  ;  but  the  greater  i)art 
were  like  men  lost  ami  bewildered,  and  just 
awakened  from  a  dream.  The  miseries  of  the 
mind,  as  usual,  heightened  the  sulterings  of  the 
body.  Some  wasteil  away  and  died  broken- 
hearted ;  others  were  hurried  olf  by  raging  fe- 
vers, so  that  there  soon  perished  upward  of  a 
thousand  men. 

tlvando  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  prudence 
and  sagacity,  and  he  certainly  took  sever.d  judi- 
cious measures  for  the  regulation,  of  the  island 
and  the  relief  of  the  colonists.  He  made  arrange- 
ments for  distributing  the  married  persons  and 
the  families  which  h.ul  come  out  in  his  tleet,  in 
four  towns  in  the  interior,  granting  them  impor- 
tant privileges.  He  revived  the  drooping  zeal  for 
mining,  i)y  reducing  the  royal  share  ot  the  jirod- 
uct  from  one  half  to  a  third,  and  shortly  after  to 
a  fifth  ;  but  he  empowereil  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves,  in  the  most  oppressive  manner,  ot  the 
labor  of  the  unhappy  natives  in  working  the 
mines.  The  charge  of  treating  the  natives  with 
severity  had  been  one  of  those  chielly  urged 
against  Columbus.  It  ,is  projjer,  therefore,  to 
notice  in  this  respect  the  condin-l  of  his  succes- 
sor, a  man  chosen  for  his  prudence  and  Ids  su|)- 
posed  cajiacity  to  govern. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Columbus  was 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  assign  lands  to  the  re- 
bellious followers  of  Francisco  Roldan,  in  1499, 
he  had  made  an  arrangement  that  the  caci(|ues 
in  their  vicinity  should,  in  lieu  of  tribute,  furnish 
a  nuj"h'  ••  of  their  subjects  to  assist  them  in  cidti- 
vating  their  estates.  This,  as  has  been  observed, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  disastrous  system 
of  rei)animientos,  or  distributions  of  Indians. 
When  Ijobadilla  administered  the  government,  he 
constrained  thecaci(|ues  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Indians  to  each  Sjianiard,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  mines,  w^here  they  were  employed 
like  beasts  of  burden.     He  made  an  enumeration 


etc.  Bestow  in  charity  a  Paternoster,  and  an  Ave 
Maria." 

He  ordered  that  in  the  midst  of  this  stone  there 
should  be  carved  an  Indian  canoe,  as  given  him  by 
the  king  for  armorial  licarings  in  memorial  of  his  voy- 
age from  Jamaica  to  Hispaniola,  and  above  it  should 
be  engraved,  in  large  letters,  the  word  "CANOA." 
He  enjoined  upon  his  heirs  to  be  loyal  to  the  admiral 
(Don  Diego  Columbus),  and  liis  lady,  and  gave  them 
much  ghosdy  counsel,  mingled  with  pious  benedic- 
tions. As  an  heir-loom  in  his  family,  he  bequeathed 
his  library,  consisting  of  a  few  volumes,  which  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings — viz  ;  "  The  Art  of 
Holy  Dying,  by  Erasmus  ;  A  Sermon  of  the  same 
author,  in  Spanish  ;  The  Lingua  and  the  Colloquies 
of  the  same  ;  The  History  of  Josephus  ;  The  Moral 
Philosophy  of  Aristotle  ;  The  Book  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;  A  Hook  called  the  Contemplation  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour  ;  A  Tract  on  the  Vengeance  of 
the  Death  of  Agamemnon,  and  several  other  short 
treatises."  This  curious  and  characteristic  testament 
is  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua  in  Madrid. 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 


of  the  natives,  to  prevent  evasion  ;  reduced  them 
into  cl.isses,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
.Spanish  inhabitants.  The  enormous  oppressions 
which  ensued  have  been  noticed.  They  roused 
the  indignation  oi  Isabella  ;  and  when  Ovando 
was  sent  out  to  sujM'rsede  Mobadilla,  in  1502,  the 
natives  were  pronoimced  tree  ;  they  immediately 
refused  to  l.ibor  in  the  mines. 

Ovando  represented  to  the  .Spanish  sovereigns, 
in  1503,  that  ruinous  conse(|uences  resulted  to  the 
colony  from  this  entire  liberty  granted  to  the  In- 
dians. He  stated  that  the  tril)Ute  coidd  not  be 
collected,  for  the  Indians  were  lazy  and  improvi- 
dent ;  that  they  could  only  be  kept  from  vices 
and  irregularities  by  occui)ation  ;  that  they  now 
kept  aloof  from  the  Spani.irds,  and  Irom  all  in- 
struction in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  last  representation  had  an  inlUience  with 
Isabella,  and  ilrew  a  letter  Irom  the  sovereigns 
to  Ovando,  in  1503,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to 
sp.ire  no  p.iins  to  atta'di  tlu;  natives  to  the  S|)an- 
ish  nation  ;ind  the  Catholic  religion.  To  make 
them  labor  moderately,  it  absolutely  essential  to 
their  own  good  ;  but  to  temper  .lulhonty  with  per- 
suasion and  kindness.  'l"o  pay  them  regul.irly 
i.;ul  fairly  for  tlieir  labor,  and  to  have  them  in- 
structed in  religion  on  certain  days. 

Ovando  availed  hinisilt  of  the  powers  given 
him  by  this  letter  to  their  fullest  extent.  He  as- 
signed to  each  Castili.in  a  cert.un  nundier  of  In- 
dians, according  to  the  (piality  ot  the  ap|)licant, 
the  nature  of  the  application,  or  his  t)wn  pleasure. 
It  w.is  arranged  in  the  torm  ot  an  order  on  a  ca- 
citpie  for  a  certain  nimdier  ot  Indians,  w  ho  were 
to  be  p.iid  by  their  employer,  and  inslniclcd  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  pay  was  so  small  as  to 
be  little  better  than  nominal  ;  the  insiruilion  was 
little  more  than  the  mere  ceremony  ot  liaptism  ; 
and  tile  term  ot  l.ibor  was  at  tirst  six  months,  ami 
then  eight  months  in  the  year.  I'nder  <'over  ot 
this  hired  labor,  intended  tor  the  good  both  of 
their  bodies  .and  their  souls,  more  intolerable  toil 
was  exacted  from  them,  and  more  horrible  cruel- 
ties were  inllicted,  than  i:^  the  worst  days  ct  Uob- 
adilla.  They  were  separated  often  the  distance 
of  several  days'  journey  from  their  wives  anil  chil- 
dren, and  (foomed  to  intoler.able  labor  of  all 
kinds,  extorted  by  the  crUel  inlliction  of  the  lash. 
For  food  they  had  the  cassava  bread,  .m  unsub- 
stantial support  for  men  obliged  to  labor  ;  some- 
times a  scanty  jjortion  ot  pork  was  distributed 
among  a  great  number  of  them,  scarce  a  mouth- 
ful to  each.  When  the  .Spaniards  who  superin- 
tended the  mines  were  at  their  rep.ist,  says  Las 
Casas,  the  famished  Indians  scrambled  under  the 
table,  like  dogs,  for  any  bone  thrown  to  them. 
After  they  had  gnawecl  and  sucked  it,  they 
Ijounded  it  between  stones  and  mixed  it  with  their 
cassava  bread,  that  nothing  of  so  precious  a  mor- 
sel might  be  lost.  As  to  those  who  l.ibored  in 
the  fields,  they  never  tasted  either  tlesh  or  fish  ;  a 
little  cassava  bread  and  a  few  roots  were  their  sup- 
port. While  the  Spaniards  thus  withheld  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  sustain  their  health  and 
strength,  they  exacted  a  degree  of  labor  sufficient 
to  break  down  the  most  vigorous  man,  If  the 
Indians  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barbar- 
ous coercion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
they  were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  scourged 
in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  and  laden  with 
chains  to  i)revent  a  second  escape.  Many  perish- 
ed long  t)efore  their  term  ot  labor  had  expired. 
Those  who  survived  their  term  ot  six  or  eight 
months  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes 
until  the  next  term  commenced.     But  their  homes 
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were  often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  leagues  distant. 
They  had  notfiing  to  sustain  them  through  the 
journey  but  ;i  few  roots  or  agi  iieppers,  or  a  little 
cassava  bread.  Worn  down  by  long  toil  and  cruel 
liardships,  which  their  feeble  constituti:)ns  were 
incapable  of  sustaining,  many  had  not  strength 
to  perform  the  journey,  but  s.mk  down  and  died 
by  the  way  ;  some  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  others 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  they  h.ul  crawl- 
e  I  for  shelter  from  the  sun.  "  [  have  found  many 
dead  in  the  road,"  siys  Las  Cas.is,  "  others  gasp- 
ing under  the  trees,  and  others  in  the  pangs  of 
de.ith,  faintly  crying  Hunger  !  hunger  !"*  'I'liose 
who  HMched  their  homes  most  commonly  found 
them  desolate.  During  the  eight  months  they 
had  been  absent,  their  wives  and  children  had 
either  perished  or  wandered  away  ;  the  fields  on 
which  they  depended  for  food  were  overrun  with 
weeds,  ;in  1  nothing  was  Itdt  them  hut  to  lie 
down,  exh.iMsted  .-iihl  despairing,  and  die  at  the 
threshoM  o'  their  habitations.! 

It  is  im|>ossible  to  jmrsue  any  farther  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  not  of 
what  he  h.ul  heard,  but  of  what  he  had  seen  ;  na- 
ture ami  humanity  revolt  at  the  details.  Suffice 
it  to  sny.  that,  so  intoleralile  were  the  toils  and 
sufferings  intlicted  U[)()n  this  weak  and  unoffend- 
ing race,  th.it  they  sank  under  them,  dissolving, 
as  it  were,  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many 
killed  themselves  in  desjiair,  and  even  mothers 
overcame  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  and  de- 
stroyed the  iniants  at  their  breasts,  to  spare  them 
a  lite  ot  wretchedness.  Twelve  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  island,  and  sev- 
eral huiivlred  thousand  of  its  native  inhabitants 
had  ])erished,  miserable  victims  to  the  grasping 
avarice  of  the  white  men. 


CHAPTER  II, 

MASSACRK    AT    XARAGUA— FATE  OF  ANACAONA. 

['503] 

Thf.  sufferings  of  the  natives  under  the  civil 
policy  of  Ovando  have  been  brietly  shown  ;  it  re- 
mains to  give  a  concise  view  ot  the  military  oper- 
ations of  this  commander,  so  lauded  by  certain 
ot  the  early  historians  tor  his  prudence.  Hy  this 
notice  a  portion  of  the  eventful  history  of  this 
island  will  be  recounted  which  is  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  Columbus,  and  which  comprises 
the  thorough  subjugation,  and,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
And  first,  we  must  tre.U  ot  the  ilisasters  of  the 
l»eautiful^])rovince  of  .\aragu,i,  the  seat  of  hosjii- 
tality,  the  refuge  of  the  suffering  Spaniards  ;  and 
of  the  f.ile  of  the  female  caci(|ue,  Anacaona, 
once  the  i)ride  of  the  island,  and  the  generous 
friend  of  while  men. 

Hehechio,  the  ancient  cacique  of  this  province, 
being  dead.  An  icaona,  his  sister,  had  succeeded 
to  the  government.  The  marked  partiality  which 
she  once  manifested  for  the  Spaniards  had  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  general  misery  they  had 
produced  in  her  country,  and  by  the  brutal  proHi- 
gacy  exhibited  in  her  immediate  dominions  by 
the  followers  of  Roldan.  The  unhappy  story  of 
the  loves  of  her  beautiful  daughter  Iliguenamota, 
with  the  young  Spaniard  Hernando  tie  (.iuevara, 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  MS. 
i  Ibid.,  ubi  sup. 


had  also  caused  her  great  affliction  ;  and,  finally, 
the  various  and  endurmg  h.irdships  intlicted 
on  her  once  h;ippy  subjects  by  the  grinding  sys- 
tems ot  labor  enlorced  by  liobadilla  iind  Ovando, 
had  at  length,  it  is  said,  converted  her  friendship 
into  ;ibsolute  detestation. 

This  disgust  w;is  kept  alive  and  aggravated  by 
the  Spaniards  who  lived  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, ami  had  obtained  grants  ot  land  there  ; 
a  renmant  of  the  rebel  faction  of  Roldan,  who  re- 
tained the  gross  licentiousness  and  open  protli- 
gacy  in  wliich  they  had  been  indulged  under  the 
loose  misrule  of  that  commander,  and  \\  ho  made 
themselves  odious  to  the  interior  caci(|ues,  by 
exacting  services  tyrannically  and  capriciously 
inider  the  baneful  system  of  repartimientos. 

The  Indians  of  this  province  were  uniformly 
represented  as  a  more  intelligent,  polite,  and  gen- 
erous-spirited race  than  any  others  of  the  islands. 
They  were  the  more  jjrone  to  feel  and  resent  the 
f)verbearing  treatment  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. Quarrels  sometimes  took  ])lace  between 
the  caciipies  and  their  ojipressors.  These  were 
immediately  reported  to  the  governor  as  d.inger- 
ous  mutinies,  and  a  resistance  to  any  capricious 
and  extortionate  exaction  was  magnitled  into  a 
rebellious  resistance  to  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Com])laints  of  this  kind  were  continually 
pouring  in  U|)on  Ovando,  until  he  was  persuaded 
by  some  alarmist,  or  some  designing  mischief- 
maker,  that  there  was  a  dee]i-laid  coiis|)iracy 
among  the  Indians  ot  this  province  to  ririe  upon 
the  Spaniards. 

Ovando  immediately  set  out  for  Xaragua  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  fool-soldiers,  armed  with 
swords,  aripiehuses,  and  cross-bows,  and  seventy 
horsemen,  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  lances. 
He  pretended  that  he  was  going  on  a  mere  visit 
of  friendship  to  Anacaona,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments about  the  payment  of  tribute. 

When  Anacaona  heard  of  the  intended  visit, 
she  summoned  all  her  tributary  cacitpics  and 
l)rinci|)al  subjects,  to  assemble  at  her  chief  town, 
that  they  might  receive  the  commander  of  the 
Spaniards  with  becoming  homage  and  distinction. 
As  Ovando,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  ap- 
])roached,  she  went  forth  to  meet  him,  according 
to  the  custoni  of  her  nation,  attended  by  a  great 
train  of  her  most  distinguished  subjects,  male  and 
female  ;  who,  as  has  been  before  observed,  were 
noted  for  sujierior  grace  and  beauty.  They  re- 
ceived the  Spaniards  with  their  popular  areytos, 
their  national  sofigs  ;  the  young  women  waving 
palm  branches  and  dancing  before  them,  in  the 
way  that  had  so  rnuch  charmed  the  followers  of 
the  .Adelantado,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  province. 

.Anacaona  treated  the  governor  with  that  nat- 
ural graciousness  and  dignity  for  which  she  was 
celebrated.  She  gave  him  the  largest  house  in 
the  place  for  his  residence,  and  his  people  were 
quartered  in  the  houses  adjoining.  For  several 
days  the  .Spaniards  were  entertained  with  all  the 
natural  luxuries  that  the  ]irovince  afforded.  Na- 
tional songs  and  dances  and  games  were  per- 
formed for  their  amusement,  and  there  was  every 
outward  demonstration  ot  the  same  hospitality, 
the  same  amity,  that  Anacaona  had  uniformly 
shown  to  white  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  kindness,  and  not- 
withstanding her  uniform  integrity  of  conduct, 
and  open  generosity  of  character,  Ovando  was 
persuaded  tliat  Anacaona  was  secretly  meditating 
a  massacre  of  himself  aiul  his  followers.  Histori- 
ans tell  us  nothing  of  the  grounds  for  such  a  be- 
lief. It  was  too  probably  produced  by  the  misrep* 
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resentations  of  the  unprinciplecl  adventurers  who 
infested  tlie  |)rovince.  ( >vando  slioiild  liave 
paust-d  and  nllected  lielore  Ik'  acted  upon  it.  Ik- 
should  have  eimsideied  tin;  iniprol)al)ility  of  such 
an  attemi)l  by  nakeil  Indians  a^.iinst  so  larj^e  a 
force  of  steel  clad  troops,  armed  with  I'-uropean 
weanoiis  ;  anil  ho  should  lia\e  rollected  upon  tlu; 
jjeneral  character  an  I  conduct  of  Anacaona.  At 
any  r.ile,  the  exanipie  set  repeatedly  by  ('ohniihus 
and  his  brother  the  Adelantado  shouhl  liave  con- 
vinced iuni  that  il  was  a  suflicient  safej>uard 
aj^ainst  the  machinations  of  the  natives,  to  seize 
upon  tlieir  caciipies  ani.1  iletain  them  as  hostajjes. 
The  |)olicy  of  Ovando,  liowever,  was  of  a  more 
rash  and  sanj^uinary  nature  ;  he  acted  upon  sus- 
picion as  u|)on  conviction.  lie  determined  to  an- 
tiiipate  the  alle(,^ed  ])lot  by  a  counterartilice,  and 
to  overwhelm  this  defenceless  people  in  an  indis- 
criminate and  bloodv  ven<,'e.ince. 

As  the  Indians  had  entertained  their  ),fuests  with 
various  national  j^^.imes,  Ovando  invited  them  in 
return  to  witness  certain  j^ames  of  his  coun- 
try. Amoiijr  these  w.is  a  tiltinjj  match  or  joust 
with  rei'ds  ;  ,i  chivalrous  ^;ime  which  the  Span- 
iards had  learnt  from  the  ,\Ioors  of  (Iranada.  The 
Spanish  cavalry,  in  those  days,  were  as  remarka- 
ble hir  the  skilful  nianajjifment  as  for  the  osten- 
tatious ca]).irison  of  their  horses.  Amonj;  ilm 
troops  brou^^ht  out  from  Spain  liy  Ovando,  one 
horseman  liad  disciplined  his  horse  to  jirance  and 
curvet  in  time  to  the  music  of  a  viol.*  'flie  joust 
was  appointed  to  t.ike  ])lace  of  a  Sunday  after 
dinner,  in  the  public  scpiare,  before  the  house 
where  <  )vando  was  (piartered.  The  cavalry  and 
foot-soldiers  h.id  their  secret  instructions.  The 
former  were  to  jiarade,  not  nieiely  with  reeds  or 
blunted  tiltinjr  lances,  l)ut  with  weapons  of  a 
more  deadly  character.  Tile  f(jot-sol(iiers  were 
to  come  apparently  as  mere  s])ect,Uors,  but  like- 
wise armed  and  ready  for  action  at  a  concerted 
signal. 

At  tlie  apjiointed  time  the  square  was  crowded 
with  the  Indians,  waiting  to  see  this  military 
spectacle.  The  cacitpies  v.ere  assend)led  in  the 
house  of  Ovando,  which  looked  upon  the  square. 
None  were  armed  ;  an  unreserved  contldence 
prevailed  among  them,  totally  incompatible  with 
the  dark  treachery  of  which  tiny  were  accused. 
To  ])revent  all  suspicion,  and  take  off  all  a|)pear- 
ance  of  sinister  design,  Ovando,  after  dinner,  was 
playing  at  fjuoits  with  some  of  his  princii)al  officers, 
when  the  cavalry  having  arrived  in  the  sijuare, 
the  caciques  begged  the  governor  to  order  the 
joust  to  commence.!  Anacaona,  and  her  beauti- 
ful daughter  lliguenamota,  with  several  of  her  fe- 
male attendants,  were  present  and  joined  in  the 
request. 

Ovando  left  his  game  and  came  forward  to  a 
conspicuous  place.  When  he  saw  that  every- 
thing was  dis|)osed  according  to  his  orders,  he 
gave  the  fatal  signal.  Some  say  it  was  by  taking 
hold  of  a  piece  of  gold  which  was  suspended 
about  his  neck  ;  J  other*  by  laying  his  hand  on  the 
cross  of  Alcantara,  which  was  embroidered  on 
his  habit.?  A  trum])etwas  immediately  sounded. 
The  house  in  which  Anacaona,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal caciques  were  assembled  was  urrounded  by 
soldiery,  commanded  by  Diego  Velastjuez  and 
Rodrigo  Me.xiatriilo,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
escape.     They  entered,  and  seizing  u|)on  the  ca- 

•  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  g. 

+  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 

I  Las  Crsas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  q. 

§  Charlevoix,  Hist.  San  Domingo,  lib.  .^xiv.  p.  235. 


ci(|ues,  hourul  them  to  the  posts  which  supportecl 
the  roof.  Anacaona  was  led  loiUi  a  prisoner. 
The  unhappy  c.uiijues  were  then  put  to  horrible 
tortures,  until  some  of  lhen\,  in  the  extremity  ol 
anguish,  were  made  to  accuse  their  (jucen  and 
tliemselves  of  the  plot  with  which  they  were 
charged.  When  this  cruel  mockery  of  judicial 
form  had  been  executed,  instead  ot  preserving 
them  for  after-examination,  lire  w.is  set  to  the 
house,  and  all  the  cacitjues  perished  miserably  in 
the  flames. 

While  these  barbarities  were  jiractised  upon 
the  chieftains,  a  horrible  massacre  took  place 
among  the  populace.  At  the  sign  d  ot  Ovando, 
the  horsemen  rushed  into  the  midst  ot  ihe  naked 
and  defenceless  throng,  trampling  them  under 
the  hoofs  of  Iheir  steeds,  cutting  ihem  down  with 
their  s\\''"'ls,  and  transfixing  ihem  with  their 
spear'  »j  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex  ;  it 
was  savage  and  indiscrimiivite  butchery.  Now 
and  then  a  S|i.irdsh  horsem.in,  either  through  an 
emotion  of  pity  or  an  impulse  el  .avarice,  c.iught 
U|)  a  child,  to  bear  it  off  in  salety  ;  but  it  was 
barbarously  pierced  by  the  lances  ol  Ids  compan- 
ions. Humanity  turns  with  horror  from  such 
atrocities,  and  would  fain  (lisc;ri(lit  them  ;  but 
they  are  circumstantially  and  still  more  minutely 
recorded  by  the  venerable  bishop  I  ,1  Cas.is,  who 
was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  lime,  and  con- 
versant with  the  i)rincipal  actors  in  this  tr.igedy. 
lie  may  have  colored  the  jjicture  strongly,  in  his 
usu.il  indignation  when  the  wrongs  ol  the  Indians 
are  in  (luestion  ;  yet,  Irom  all  concurring  ac- 
counts, and  from  many  precise  facts  width  speak 
for  themsehes,  the  scene  must  lia\e  been  most 
sanguin.'iry  .md  atrocious.  Oviedo,  who  is  loud 
in  extolling  the  justice,  and  devotion,  .md  charity, 
and  meekness  of  Ovando,  an<l  his  kind  treatment 
f)t  the  Indians,  and  .\i.o  visited  the  province  ot 
Xa,-.igua  a  few  years  .afterward,  records  several 
of  the  preceiling  circumstances  ;  espicially  the 
cold-blooiled  game  ot  (pioits  |)layed  b)'  the  gov- 
ernor on  the  verge  of  such  a  horrible  scene,  and 
the  burning  of  the  cacitpies,  to  the  number,  he 
says,  of  more  than  forty.  Diego  Mi  nde/,  who 
was  at  Xaragua  ;it  the  time,  and  doubtless  i)res- 
ent  on  such  an  import.int  occasion,  says  inci- 
dentally, in  his  last  will  and  testament,  that  there 
were  eighty-four  caciques  either  burnt  or  haaged.* 
Las  Cas.is  says  that  there  were  eighty  who  enter- 
ed the  house  with  Anacaona.  The  sl.uighter  of 
the  multitude  must  have  been  great  ;  aiul  this 
was  inflicted  on  an  unarmeil  and  unresisting 
throng.  Several  who  escajK'tl  from  the  massacre 
fed  in  their  canoes  to  an  island  about  eight 
leagues  distant,  called  (aianabo.  They  were 
pursued  and  taken,  and  condemned  to  shivery. 

As  to  the  princess  Anacaona,  she  was  cirried 
in  chains  to  San  Domingo.  The  mockery  of  a 
trial  was  given  her,  in  which  she  was  found  guilty 
on  the  confessions  wrung  by  tortures  from  her 
subjects,  and  on  the  testimony  of  their  butchers  ; 
and  she  was  ignominiously  hanged  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  peo|)le  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so 
signally  befriended. t  Oviedo  has  sought  to 
throw  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  this  unfortu- 
nate |)rincess,  accusing  her  of  great  licentious- 
ness ;  but  he  was  prone  to  criminate  the  char- 
acter of  the  native  princes,  who  fell  victims  to 
the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  his  countrymen. 


*  Relacion  hecha  por  Don  Diego  Mendez.  Nkvar- 
rete,  Col.,  torn.  i.  p.  314. 

f  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  sA- 
Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  g. 
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Conteinporary  writers  ot  great  authority  have 
concurred  in  representing  Anacaona  as  remarka- 
ble for  her  native  propriety  and  dignity.  She 
was  adored  by  her  subjects,  so  .is  to  hold  a  kind 
of  dominion  over  them  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  her  brother  ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in 
composing  the  areytos,  or  legendary  ballads  of 
her  nation,  and  may  have  conduced  much  tow- 
ard pro, hieing  that  superior  degree  ot  reliiie- 
ment  remarked  among  her  |)eople.  Her  grace 
and  beauty  had  made  her  renowned  throughout 
•  he  isl.ind,  and  had  excited  the  admiration  both 
of  the  savage  and  the  .Spaniard.  Her  magnani- 
mous spirit  was  evinced  in  her  amicable  treat- 
ment of  the  white  men,  although  her  husband, 
the  brave  Caonabo,  had  jierished  a  prisoner  in 
their  liands  ;  and  defenceless  parties  of  them  had 
been  reiieatedly  in  her  power,  and  lived  at  large 
in  her  (lominions.  After  having  hir  several  years 
negiecleil  all  sate  opportunities  of  vengeance,  she 
fell  ^i  victim  to  the  absurd  ch.irge  of  having  con- 
spire.1  against  an  armed  body  of  nearly  four 
luin  Ired  men,  seventy  of  them  horsemen  ;  a  force 
sulii<  lent  to  have  subjugated  large  armies  of  na- 
ked Indians. 

Alter  the  massacre  of  Xarngua  the  destruc- 
tion ot  its  inhabit.ints  still  continued.  The  favor- 
ite nephew  of  Anacaona,  the  caci(|ue  Ciuaora, 
who  had  lied  to  the  mountains,  was  hunted  like  a 
Willi  beast,  until  he  was  taken,  and  likewise 
hanged.  i''or  six  months  the  .Spaniards  contin- 
ued ravaging  the  country  with  horse  and  fool, 
under  pretext  of  (|Uellii)g  insurrections  ;  for, 
wherever  the  affrighted  n.itives  took  refuge  in 
their  despair,  herding  in  dismal  ca\erns  and  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  they  were  represented 
as  assembling  in  arms  to  make  a  hea<l  of  rebel- 
lion. Having  at  length  lumteil  them  out  of  their 
retre.ils,  destroyed  many,  and  reduced  the  survi- 
vors to  the  most  deplorable  misery  and  abject 
submission,  the  whole  of  that  p.trl  of  the  island 
was  considered  as  restorecl  to  go  )il  order  ;  and 
in  commeiiuiration  of  this  great  triumph  Ovando 
founded  a  town  near  to  the  lake,  which  he  called 
Santa  Maria  de  la  X'erdadera  I'az  (St.  Mary  ot 
the  True  I'e.ice).* 

Such  is  the  tragical  history  of  the  delightful  re- 
gion of  .Xaragua.and  of  its  .amiable  and  hospita- 
ble people.  .\  place  which  the  luiropeans,  t)y 
their  own  account,  found  a  perfect  paradise,  but 
which,  by  their  vile  passions,  they  tilled  with 
horror  and  desolation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WAR  WITH  THK  N.XTIVKS  OF  HIGUEY. 

[1504.] 

Thk  subjugation  of  four  of  the  Indian  sovereign- 
ties of  Hispaniola,  and  the  disastrous  fate  of  their 
caciciues,  have  been  already  related.  Under  tlie 
ailministration  of  Ovaiulo  was  also  accomplished 
the  tlowntall  of  Iliguey,  the  last  of  those  inde- 
pendent districts  ;  a  fertile  ])rovince  which  com- 
prised the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Iliguey  were  of  a  more  warlike 
spirit  than  those  of  the  other  provinces,  having 
learned  the  effectual  use  of  their  weapons,  from 
frequent  contests  with  their  Carib  invaders.  They 
were  governed  by  a  cacique  named  Cotabanama. 
Las  Casas  describes  this  chieftain  from  actual  ob- 

*  Oviedo,  Cronica  de  las  Indias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  12. 


servation,  ami  draws  the  picture  of  a  n.ntive  hero, 
lie  w;is,  he  s.ays,  the  strongest  ot  his  tribe,  ;in(| 
more  perfectly  formed  th.m  one  man  in  a  thou, 
sand.ot  any  n.ilion  whate\er.  He  was  talU  r  in 
stature  Ih.iii  the  tallest  of  his  (ountrjinen,  a  j.inl 
in  breadth  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  :ind  the 
rest  ot  Ills  body  in  admirable  proportion,  ili.i 
as|)eet  was  not  handsome,  but  grave  and  rmir 
.igi'ous.  His  bow  was  not  easily  hdit  liy  a  eonv 
inon  man  ;  his. arrows  were  three  pronged,  lip|)efl 
with  the  bones  ot  fishes,  ;in(l  his  wiMpons  .ippear- 
ed  to  be  intended  lor  a  gi.int.  In  a  word,  he  was 
so  nobly  proporiioned  ;is  to  be  the  admiration 
even  of  the  .Sjianiards. 

While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  lourth 
Vf)yage,  iind  shortly  alter  the  accession  of  Ovando 
to  oflice,  there  was  an  insurrection  of  this  cacitpio 
and  his  people.  A  shallop,  with  eight  Siianiarcis, 
w.is  surprised  ;it  the  small  island  ot  Saon.i,  adja- 
cent to  Iliguey,  and  all  the  crew  slaughtered. 
This  was  in  revenge  for  the  <leath  of  a  c.k  i(|ue, 
torn  to  piices  by  a  dog  wantonly  set  upon  him  by 
a  .Spaniard,  and  tor  which  the  natives  had  in  vain 
sued  tor  redress. 

Ovando  immedi.itely  dispatched  Juan  tie  I'".S(iui- 
i)el,  .1  cour.igeous  ollieer,  at  the  liead  of  lour  hun- 
dred men,  to  (juell  the  insurrection  ,-iiid  imnish 
the  massacre.  Cotabanama  assembled  his  war- 
riors, and  prepared  lor  \igorous  resistance. 
Oistrusttul  ot  tile  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
chietlain  rejt'Cted  all  overtures  ot  peace,  and  the 
war  was  prosecuted  with  some  advant.ige  to  the 
natives.  The  Indians  had  now  overcome  their 
superstitious  ,iwe  of  the  white  men  as  supernat- 
ural beings,  ,'ind  though  they  could  ill  withstand 
the  superiority  of  I-airopean  .irnis,  they  manifested 
a  courage  and  dexterity  that  rendered  them  ene- 
mies not  to  be  despised.  I. as  Casas  and  other 
historians  relate  a  bold  and  romantic  encounter 
between  ;i  single  Indi.in  and  two  mounted  cavi- 
llers named  Wiltenehro  and  I'ortevedra,  in  which 
the  Indian,  though  pierced  through  the  body  by 
the  lances  and  swords  of  both  his  .issailants,  re- 
tained his  lierceness,  and  continued  the  combat 
until  he  fell  dead  in  the  ])ossession  of  all  their 
weapons.*  This  gallant  action,  says  Las  Casas, 
was  public  and  notorious. 

The  Indians  were  soon  defeated  and  driven  to 
their  mountain  retreats.  The  .Spaniards  pursued 
them  into  their  recesses,  discovered  their  wives 
and  children,  wreaked  on  them  the  most  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  and  committed  their  chief- 
tains to  the  llames.  An  aged  female  cacique  of 
great  distinction,  named  Iliguanama,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  hanged. 

A  detachment  was  sent  in  a  caravel  to  the 
island  of  Saona,  to  take  particular  vengeance  for 
the  destruction  of  the  shallop  and  its  cl•ew^  The 
natives  made  a  desperate  defence  and  tied.  The 
island  was  mountainous  and  full  of  caverns,  in 
which  the  Indians  vainly  sought  for  refuge.  Six 
or  seven  hundred  were  imprisoned  in  a  dwelling, 
and  all  put  to  the  sword  or  poniarded.  Those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  spared  were  carried  off 
as  slaves,  and  the  island  was  left  desolate  and 
deserted. 

The  natives  of  Iliguey  were  driven  to  despair, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  escape  for  them  even  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  f  they  sued  for  ])eace, 
which  was  granted  them,  ;ind  jirotection  jirom- 
ised  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  a  large  tract 
of  land,  and  paying  a  great  quantity  of  bread  in 


*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  S 
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tril)uti\       The   pcare    bcinjj  foii(lu<lcil,    Cof;il)a- 
nam:i   visited    the  Spanish   caini),    winrc    Ills   jji- 

f^aiUic  |)ri)|)iirtliins  and  niaiti.d  drMicauDr  made 
liin  an  oliicct  (d  lurinsity  and  admiration,  lie 
was  rcicivrd  witii  ^rcat  ili:ilin(ti()n  liy  l!s(iiiil)i;l, 
and  llu'y  I'xcdianmd  names,  an  hxlian  iea^^ac  ot 
fraternity  and  |iei|)etn  d  iriendsliip.  'I'he  natives 
theiicelDrward  calh'd  the  e.ii'i(|iU'  Juan  i\v  I!s- 
r|uihel,  and  llie  Spanisli  eominander  ("Dtaiia- 
nama.  I'!s(|nil)el  then  luiilt  a  wocxh-n  iDrtress  in 
ni\  Indian  \iilaj;e  near  tlie  sea,  and  lelt  in  it  nine 
men,  witii  a  e.iplain,  nanu'd  .\Iartiii  de  Viilaman. 
Alter  thisllie  troops  dispersed,  every  man  retiirn- 
in);  home,  witii  iiis  |)rup(>rtiun  ut  slaves  gained  in 
this  expedition. 

The  naciliiation  was  not  of  hm^f  continii.ince, 
Al)out  llie  time  that  siiceors  were  sent  toCoUimlnis, 
to  rescue  him  from  the  wrecks  ot  his  vessels  at  Ja- 
maica, a  new  re\c)it  l)r(d<e  out  in  lli;{iU'y,  in  con- 
setpieiice  ot  the  oppressions  ot  the  Sp.miards,  and 
a  violation  ot  the  treaty  made  by  l".si|iiiliel.  Mar- 
tin de  \iiiam.in  demanded  that  the  natives  should 
not  only  raise  the  ^jrain  siipulatid  lor  hy  the 
treaty,  Init  convey  it  to  San  Donnn^'o,  and  he 
treated  them  wilii  the  ),freatest  si'>eriiy  on  their 
retusal.  He  connived  alsi)  at  the  liieniious  con- 
duct of  his  men  toward  the  Indian  women  ;  the 
Spaniards  ollen  takinj.;  Irom  tht!  natives  their 
dau)rhters  and  sisters,  and  even  iheir  wivi'S.* 
The  Indians,  roused  at  last  to  lury,  rose  on  their 
tyrants,  slau^,'htered  them,  and  hurnt  their  wood- 
en fortress  to  tiie  j>round.  Only  one  of  tiie  Span- 
iards esc.i|)ed,  ami  hore  the  lidin^;s  of  tiiis  catas- 
trophe to  the  city  of  .Sai»  Domin^jo. 

<  )vando  ),fave  immediate  orders  to  carry  tire  and 
sword  into  tiie  province  ot  lli;ruey.  The  S|)anish 
troops  nuistered  from  various  quarters  on  the 
conlHies  of  that  ])rovince,  wlien  Juan  de  ICscpiiijcl 
took  the  conimand,  and  had  a  ^^reat  number  of 
Indians  witii  him  as  allies.  The  towns  ot  llij;uey 
were  ),aneraily  built  amon^J  the  mountains. 
Those  mountains  rose  in  terraces  from  ten  to  tit- 
teen  leafTUes  in  lenj^lh  and  breadth  ;  r'Uij^h  and 
rocky,  interspersed  with  ^leiis  of  a  ri'  1  soil,  re- 
mark.ibiy  fertile,  where  they  raised  their  cassava 
bread.  The  asct-nt  from  terrace  to  terrace  was 
about  tlfty  feet  ;  steep  and  precipitous,  formed  ot 
the  livinjr  rock,  and  resembling'  a  wall  wrouj^ht 
with  tools  into  rou^;h  diamontl  points,  l^ach  vil- 
lajre  had  four  wide  streets,  a  stone's  throw  in 
lenjrth,  torminjf  a  cross,  the  trees  t)einjf  cleared 
away  trom  them,  and  from  a  public  S(|uare  in  the 
centre. 

When  the  Spanish  troops  arrived  on  the  fron- 
tiers, alarm  tires  alonj^  the  mountains  and  col- 
umns of  smoke  spreati  the  intellijjence  by  nit4ht 
and  day.  The  old  men,  the  women,  and  ciul- 
dren,  were  sent  off  to  the  forests  an<l  caverns,  and 
the  warriors  prepared  for  battle.  The  Cistilians 
paused  in  one  ot  the  plains  clear  of  forests,  where 
their  horses  could  be  of  use.  They  made  |)rison- 
ers  of  several  of  the  natives,  and  tried  to  learn 
from  them  the  plans  and  forces  of  the  enemy. 
They  ajjplied  tortures  for  the  |)urpose,  but  in  vain, 
so  devoted  was  th.e  loyalty  of  these  peojile  to  their 
caci(|ues.  The  .Spanianls  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior. They  found  liie  warriors  of  several  towns 
assemi)led  in  one,  ami  drawn  u])  in  the  streets 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  but  i)erfectly  naked, 
and  without  defensive  armor.  They  uttered  tre- 
mendous yells,  and  discharjred  a  shower  of  ar- 
rows ;  but  from  such  a  distance  that  they  fell 
short  ot  their  foe.     The  Spaniards  replied  with 

*  Las  Casas,  ubi  sup. 


their  cross-bows,  and  with  two  or  three  nrque. 
buses,  for  at  this  time  they  had  but  few  firearms. 
When  the  Indians  saw  sever.d  ot  their  comradis 
lall  dead,  they  took  to  llinht,  rarely  uailine  I  ir 
the  attack  with  swords  ;  some  ot  the  woundeil,  in 
whose  bodies  the  arrows  fnnn  the  erossd)o\ss  h.nl 
penetrated  tothexcry  feather,  drew  them  out  with 
t'leir  hands,  broke  tli(.m  with  their  teeth,  and  hurl 
iii^;  thi'in  at  the  Sp.iniards  willi  impotent  fmy, 
fell  de.ul  upon  the   .pot. 

Tlu'  whole  force  ot  the  Indians  was  routed  and 
dispersed  ;  each  family,  or  band  ot  nei^^hbors,  lied 
in  its  own  direction,  ami  concealed  itself  in  the 
f.isiness  of  the  mount.iins.  The  .Spaniards  pur- 
sued them,  but  found  the  chase  dillicidt  anud 
the  close  forests,  and  the  broken  and  stony 
heij^hts.  'I'hey  look  several  prisoners  as  glides, 
and  inflicted  incredible  torments  on  them,  to 
compel  them  to  betray  their  countrymen.  'I'hey 
drove  them  before  them,  secured  by  cords  t.isteii. 
ed  round  their  necks  ;  and  some  ot  them,  as  they 
passed  alon^j  the  brinks  of  precipices,  suddenly 
threw  themselves  headloii);  down,  in  hopt  s  ot 
<lr.i^fninj;  alter  them  the  Spanianls.  Wlu  ii  at 
linj;th  the  |)ursuers  came  ii|)un  the  unhappy  In- 
dians in  their  concealments,  they  sp.ired  neither 
aj^c  nor  sex  ;  even  pre;,nianl  women,  and  mothers 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  tell  beneath  their  mer- 
ciless swords.  The  cold-blooded  acts  of  cruelty 
which  tollowed  this  llrst  sl.iu^^hter  would  be 
shocking;  to  relate. 

Hence  Ms(|uibel  marched  to  attack  the  town 
where  Cotabanama  resided,  and  where  that  ca- 
ci(|Ue  had  collected  a  j^reat  lorce  to  resist  him. 
I  le  proceedeil  direct  tor  the  |)lace  alonj;  the  sea- 
co.ist,  and  came  to  where  two  roads  leil  uj)  the 
mountain  to  the  town.  One  of  the  roads  was 
(>pen  and  invitin^j  ;  the  branches  ot  the  trees  be- 
injr  lo|)ped,  ;ind  all  the  underwood  cleared  away. 
Here  the  Indians  had  stationed  an  ambuscade  to 
take  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear.  The  other  mad 
was  almost  closeil  up  by  trees  and  bushes  cut 
down  and  thrown  across  each  other.  i;s(|uibel 
was  wary  and  distrustful  ;  he  suspected  the  slrat- 
ajjem,  and  chose  the  encumbered  road.  The 
town  was  about  a  leajjue  and  a  halt  from  the  sea. 
The  Sj>aniards  made  their  way  with  great  dilli- 
culty  for  the-  llrst  half  league.  The  rest  of  the 
road  was  free  from  all  embarrassment,  which 
confirmed  their  suspicion  of  a  stratagem.  They 
now  advanced  witn  great  rapidity,  and,  having 
arrived  near  the  village,  suddenly  turned  into  the 
other  road,  took  the  party  in  ambush  by  sur|)rise, 
and  made  great  havoc  among  them  with  their 
cross-bows. 

The  warriors  now  sallied  trom  theit  conceal- 
inent,  others  rushed  out  of  the  houses  into  the 
streets,  and  discharged  llights  of  arrows,  but 
from  such  a  distance  as  generally  to  lall  harm- 
less. They  then  approached  nearer,  and  hurled 
stones  with  their  hands,  being  unac(|u.-iinte(l  with 
the  use  of  slings.  Instead  ot  being  dismayed  at 
seeing  'their  comjianions  fall,  it  rather  increased 
their  fury.  An  irregular  battle,  probalily  little 
else  than  wild  skirmishing  and  Inisli-tighting,  was 
kept  up  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
night.  Las  Casas  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and,  from  his  account,  the  Indians  must  have 
shown  instances  of  great  personal  lir.ivery,  though 
the  inferiority  of  their  weajions,  .and  the  w.int  ot 
all  defensive  .armor,  rendered  their  valor  totally 
ineffectual.  As  the  evening  shut  in,  their  hostili- 
ties gradually  ceased,  and  they  disappeared  in  the 
profound  gloom  and  close  thickets  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest.      A  deep  silence  succeeded  to 
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«h?fr  /e!ts  and  w.ir-\vhoop«,  and  throuehoiit  the 
nJKnt  tne  Spaniards  remaintd  in  uuOislurbcd 
posifssion  ol  the  villagf. 


CIIAI'TKR  IV. 

CLOSE    or   THE     WAR     WITH     HIGUEY— FATE   OF 
CorAllANAMA, 

[«S04.1 

On  tlie  morning  after  the  l),utlt'  not  an  Indian 
was  to  he  seen.  Finding  that  I'vcn  thi'ir  great 
chief,  Ci)tal)aiiania,  was  incapal)le  of  vying  with 
tin;  prowess  ol  tlie  white  men,  tiiey  liad  given  up 
llie  fonlest  in  despair,  and  lied  to  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards,  sep.iraling  into  small  parties, 
hunleij  llieni  witli  the  utmost  diligence  ;  their  ob- 
ject w.(s  to  sei/e  tlie  cacicpies,  and,  al)ove  ;dl,  Co- 
tahanama.  Tlu'V  e\|)lored  all  the  glens  and  con- 
ceded  paths  leading  into  the  wild  reci'sses  where 
the  lugitives  had  taken  refuge.  The  Indians 
were  cautious  and  stealthy  in  their  mode  ol  ro- 
treaiing,  treading  in  each  other's  fool|)rints,  so 
th.it  twenty  would  mala;  no  more  track  than  one, 
and  stepping  so  lightly  as  scarce  to  disturli  the 
herbage  ;  yet  there  were  Spani.irds  so  skilled  in 
hunting  Indians  tint  tliey  could  tr.ice  them  even 
by  the  turn  of  a  withered  leal,  anil  among  the  con- 
tused tracks  of  a  thousand  animals. 

They  could  scent  alar  off  also  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  which  the  Indians  made  whenever  they 
halted,  and  thus  they  would  come  upon  theni  in 
their  most  secret  h.iunts.  Sometimes  they  would 
hunt  down  .i  straggling  Indian,  and  compel  him, 
by  t<Mnients,  to  betr.iy  the  hiding-pl.ice  of  his 
companions,  binding  him  and  driving  him  before 
tliem  as  a  guide.  \Vlierever  they  discovered  one 
of  the^e  pi. ices  of  refuge,  filled  with  the  aged  and 
the  infirm,  with  feeble  women  and  helpless  chil- 
dren, they  m.iss.icred  them  without  mercy.  They 
wished  to  ins|)ire  terror  throughout  the  land,  and 
to  frighten  the  wIkjIc  tribe  into  submission.  They 
cut  oft  the  hands  ol  those  s\  honi  they  took  roving 
at  large,  and  sent  them,  as  they  said,  to  deliver 
them  as  letters  to  their  friends,  demanding  their 
surrender.  Nund)erless  were  those,  says  I,;is 
Casas,  whose  hands  were  .imputated  in  this  man- 
ner, and  many  ot  them  sank  down  and  died  by 
the  way,  through  anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

Tht-  C(Ui(pierors  delighted  in  exercising  strange 
,in.l  ingenious  cruelties.  They  mingled  horrible 
levity  with  their  blood-thirstiness.  They  erected 
gibbets  long  and  low,  so  th«t  the  feet  of  the  sid- 
ferers  might  reach  the  ground,  and  their  death  be 
ling(;ring.  They  hanged  thirteen  together,  in  rev- 
erence, says  the  indignant  Las  Casas,  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles.  While  their 
victims  were  susnende<l,  and  still  living,  they 
hacked  them  \vitli  their  swords,  to  prove  the 
strength  ot  their  arms  and  the  edge  of  their  weap- 
ons. They  wrapped  them  in  dry  straw,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  it,  terminated  their  existence  by  the 
fiercest  agony. 

These  are  horrible  details,  yet  a  veil  is  drawn 
over  others  still  more  detestable.  They  are  re- 
lated circumstantially  by  Las  Casas,  who  was  an 
eye-witness.  He  was  young  at  the  time,  but  re- 
cords them  in  his  advanced  years.  "  All  iliese 
things,"  said  the  venerable  bishop,  "  and  others 
revolting  to  human  nature,  did  my  own  eyes  be- 
hold ;  and   now   I   almost  fear  to   repeat   them, 


scarce  believing  myself,  or  whether  I  h.ue   not 
dre.imt  them."* 

Tliese  ilet.nls  wonlil  have  been  willilield  limn 
the  present  wi)rk  .is  disgr.K  elul  t<i  Inun.ui  naiurc, 
and  bom  an  nnw  dlingiitss  lo  .nh.ince'  uiy  tliiny 
which  might  convey  ,i  stigm.i  upon  i  br.uf  ana 
generous  nation,  lint  it  woidd  be  a  dep.iniu''- 
from  histinical  \er.uily,  liavmg  the  docinnents 
bitore  my  eyes,  to  p.iss  silently  o\er  trau'.ai  tiiM)s 
so  , atrocious,  .ind  \ouiheil  lor  by  witnesses  be\oni| 
,dl  suspicioti  of  f.dsehood,  Smh  o<  currences 
show  the  extrendiy  to  which  human  (  rueity  may 
extend,  when  stinuil.ited  by  .iviilily  ot  gain,  by  a 
thirst  of  vengeam  e,  or  even  by  a  perverted  zeal 
in  the  holy  cause  of  religion.  lAcry  natiim  has 
in  turn  furnished  proofs  of  this  dl^gracelul  truth. 
As  in  the  present  inst.ince,  thi'y  are  commotdy 
the  crimes  ol  individu.ils  rather  than  of  the  na- 
tion. Vet  it  behooves  governments  to  keep  a  vig. 
ilant  eye  upon  those  to  whom  they  deleg.Ue  power 
in  remote  and  helpless  cohndes.  It  is  the  impe- 
rious duty  ot  the  histori.m  to  place  these  mraiers 
upon  record,  that  they  may  serve  as  warning 
be.icoiis  to  future  generations. 

Juan  de  I'.scpiibel  lound  tli.it,  with  all  his  sever- 
ities, it  would  be  impoisible  to  subjugate  the 
tribe  of  Higuey  as  long  as  the  caci(|ue  ( 'otaba- 
n.ima  was  at  l.u'-ge.  Tliat  chieltain  had  retired  to 
the  little  isl.ind  ot  Saon.i,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  Iliguey,  in  the  centre  ol  which, 
amid  a  labyrinth  ot  rocks  and  lorests,  he  bad 
taken  shelter,  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  a  vast 
cavern. 

\  caravel,  recently  arrived  froin  the  city  of  San 
Domingo  with  sujiplies  lor  the  <'amp,  was  employ- 
eil  by  I'isijuibel  to  entrap  the  caciipie.  lie  knew 
that  the  l.iiter  kept  .i  vigilant  look-out,  stationing 
scouts  upon  the  lotiy  rocks  ot  his  i->l.in(l  to  w.iich 
the  movementsot  the  caravel.  Ks<iuibel  di  paiied 
by  night,  lhereh)re,  in  the  vessel,  with  lilty  tollow- 
ers,  and  keeping  under  the  deep  shadows  cast  by 
the  land,  arrived  at  Saona  unpeiceived,  at  the 
dawn  of  morning.  Here  he  anchored  close  in 
with  the  sh(M-e,  hid  by  its  cliffs  and  forests,  and 
landed  lorly  men,  before  the  s|)iesot  Cotab.mama 
h.id  t.iken  their  station.  Twd  ot  these  were  sur- 
prised and  brought  to  Ilsipiibel,  who,  having 
le.irnt  from  them  that  the  cacuiue  was  at  hand, 
poni.irded  one  ot  the  spies,  and  liouiul  the  other, 
making  him  serve  as  guido, 

A  number  ot  Sp.ini.'vds  ran  in  adv.-ince,  each 
anxious  to  signali/e  himself  by  the  capture  ot  the 
caci(|ue.  They  came  to  two  roads,  and  the  whole 
jiarty  pursueii  lh.it  to  the  right,  excepiing  one 
Juan  Lope/,  a  powertul  man,  skilful  in  Indian 
warfare.  He  proceeded  in  a  footpath  to  the  lett, 
winding  among  little  hills,  so  thickly  wooded 
that  it  w.is  iiii|)ossible  to  see  .any  one  at  the  dis- 
tance of  halt  a  bow-shot.  Suddenly,  in  a  narrow 
p.iss,  overshadowed  by  rocks  anil  trees,  he  en- 
countered twelve  Indian  warriors,  armed  with 
bows  anil  arrows,  and  following  each  other  in 
single  tile  according  to  their  custom.  The  In- 
dian-, were  coidounded  at  the  sight  of  Lo|iez, 
imagining  that  there  must  be  a  jxirty  of  soldiers 
bihmd  him.  They  might  readily  h.ivc  transfixed 
him  with  their  arrows,  but  they  had  lost  all  pres- 
ence ot  mind.  He  demanded  their  chieftain.  They 
re|)lied  that  he  was  behind,  and  opening  to  let 
him  p.iss,  Lope/  beheld  the  caciipie  in  the  rear. 
.\t  sight  ot  the  Spaniard  Cot.ib.inama  bent  his 
gigantic  bow,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
one  of  his  three  pronged  arrows,  but  Lopez  rushed 
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upon  him  .ind  wounded  him  wiljj  his  sword.  The 
otiier  Indians,  struck  wilii  panic,  had  already  Hed. 
Cotahanama,  dismayed  at  tlie  Iceenness  of  the 
sword,  cri'.'d  out  tliat  lie  was  Juan  de  Esquibel, 
claiming  resjiect  as  havin}rexchanj;^ed  names  with 
the  Spanish  eonunander.  Lopez  seized  him  with 
one  hand  i)y  the  hair,  and  witii  tiie  other  aimed 
a  thrust  at  his  body  ;  hut  the  cacicjue  struck  down 
tlie  sword  with  his  hand,  and,  S''''PP'''^>i  with  iiis 
arita^ronist,  threw  him  with  his  back  upon  tiie 
rocks.  As  th  ■/  were  lioth  men  of  great  power, 
the  struggle  was  long  and  violent.  The  sword 
was  beneath  them,  but  Cotabanama,  seizing  the 
S|)<iniard  by  the  throat  with  his  mighty  hand,  at- 
temptetl  to  strangle  him.  The  sound  of  the  con- 
test, brought  the  other  Spaniards  to  the  spot. 
Tiiey  found  their  companion  writhing  and  gasp- 
ing, and  almost  dead,  in  the  gripe  of  the  gigantic 
Indian  They  seized  the  cacique,  bound  him,  and 
carried  him  captive  to  a  deserted  Indian  village 
in  the  vicinity.  They  found  the  way  to  his  secret 
cave,  but  his  wife  and  children  having  received 
notice  of  his  capture  by  the  fugitive  Indians,  had 
taken  refuge  in  another  part  of  the  island.  In  the 
cavern  was  found  the  chain  with  which  a  number 
of  Indian  captives  had  been  bound,  who  had  risen 
ui)on  and  slain  three  Spaniards  who  had  them  in 
charge,  and  had  made  their  escape  to  this  island. 
There  were  also  the  swords  of  the  same  Span- 
iards, which  they  had  brought  off  as  trophies  to 
their  cacicpie.  The  chain  was  now  employed  to 
manacle  Cotabanama. 

The  Spaniards  prepared  to  execute  the  chief- 
tain on  the  spot,  in  the  centre  of  the  deserted  vil- 
lage. For  this  jiurjiose  a  pyre  was  built  of  logs 
of  wood  laid  crossways,  in  form  of  a  gridiron,  on 
which  he  was  to  be  slowly  broiled  to  death.  On 
turther  con;uiltation,  however,  thty  were  induced 
to  lorego  the  pleasure  of  this  ht)rrible  sacrifice. 
I'erhaps  they  thought  the  cacique  too  important  a 
personage  to  be  executed  thus  obscurely.  Grant- 
ing iiim,  therefore,  a  transient  rejirieve,  they  con- 
veycil  him  to  the  caravel  and  sent  him,  bound  with 
heavy  chains,  to  San  Domingo.  Ovandosaw  him 
in  his  ])ower,  and  incapalile  of  doing  further 
harm  ;  but  he  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  forgive 
a  fallen  enemy,  whose  onlv  crime  was  the  deience 
of  his  native  soil  and  lawful  territory.  Me  order- 
ed him  to  be  publicly  hanged  like  a  common  cul- 
prit.* In  this  ignominious  manner  was  the  ca- 
citpie  Cotabanama  executed,  the  last  of  the  five 
sovereign  princes  of  Hayti.  His  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  comjjleie  subjugation  of  his  jieople, 
and  sealed  the  last  str';ggle  of  the  natives  against 
their  o))pressors.     The  island  was  almost  unpeo- 


'*  Las  Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  l8. 


pled  of  its  original  inhabitants,  and  meek  and 
mournful  submission  and  mute  despair  settled 
upon  the  scanty  remnant  that  survived. 

Such  was  the  ruthless  system  which  had  been 
pursued,  during  the  absence  of  the  admiial,  by 
the  commander  Ovando  ;  this  man  of  boasted 
prudence  and  moderation,  who  was  sent  to  re- 
form the  abuses  of  the  island,  and  above  all,  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  natives.  The  system 
of  Columbus  may  have  borne  hard  upon  the  In- 
dians, born  and  brought  U])  in  untasked  freedom, 
but  it  was  never  cruel  nor  sanguinary.  He  in- 
flicted no  wanton  massacres  nor  vindictive  pun- 
ishments ;  his  desire  \>'as  to  cherish  and  civilize 
the  Indians,  and  to  render  them  useful  subjects  ; 
not  to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy  them. 
When  he  beheld  the  desolation  that  had  swept  them 
from  the  land  during  his  susjjension  from  author- 
ity, he  could  not  restrain  the  strong  expression  of 
his  feelings.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  king  alter 
his  returiilo  Spain,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on 
the  subject  :  "  The  Indians  of  Hispaniola  were 
and  are  the  riches  of  the  island  ;  for  it  is  they  who 
cultivate  and  make  the  bread  and  the  |)rovisions 
for  the  Christians  ;  who  dig  the  gold  from  the 
mines,  and  perform  all  the  offices  and  labors  both 
of  men  and  beasts.  I  am  informed  that,  since  I 
left  this  island,  six  |)arts  out  of  seven  of  the  na- 
tives are  dead  ;  all  through  ill  trt-atment  and  in- 
humanity ;  some  by  the  sword,  others  by  blows 
and  cruel  usage,  others  through  hunger.  The 
greater  |)art  have  perished  in  the  mountains  and 
glens,  whither  they  had  fled,  from  not  being  able 
to  su|)port  the  labor  imjiosed  ujion  them,"  I'or 
his  own  part,  he  added,  although  he  had  sent 
many  Indians  to  Spain  to  be  sold,  it  was  always 
with  a  view  to  their  being  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  in  civilized  arts  and  usages,  and 
atterwarti  sent  back  to  their  island  to  assist  in  civ- 
ilizing their  countrymen.* 

The  brief  view  that  has  been  given  of  the  policy 
of  Ovando  on  certain  points  on  which  Columbus 
was  censured,  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
more  correctly  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  It  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  established  in  the  present  more  enlightened 
age.  We  must  consider  him  in  connection  with 
the  era  in  which  he  lived.  15y  comparing  his 
measures  with  those  men  of  his  own  times  |)raised 
for  their  virtues  and  abilities,  placed  in  i)recisely 
his  own  situation,  and  placed  there  ex|>ressly  to 
correct  his  faults,  we  shall  be  the  l)etter  able  to 
judge  how  \irtuously  and  wisely  untler  the  jjecuU 
iar  circumstances  of  the  case,  ne  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  governed. 

*  Las  Casas,  Hist.>Ind.,  lib.  ii  '■a.\\  96 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS   FOR  SAN  DOMINGO — 
HIS   RETURN  TO  SPAIN. 

The  arrival  at  Jamaica  of  the  two  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Salcedo  had  caused  a  joyful  re- 
verse in  the  situation  of  Columbus.  He  hastened 
to  leave  the  wreck  in  which  he  had  been  so  long 
immured,  and  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  of  one 
of  the  ships,  felt  as  if  the  career  of  enteri)rise  and 
glory  were  once  more  open  to  him.  The  late 
partisans  of  I'orras,  when  they  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ships,  came  wistful  and  abject  to  the  har- 
bor, doubling  how  far  they  might  trust  to  the 
magnanimity  of  a  man  whom  they  had  so  greatly 
injured,  and  who  had  now  an  opportunity  of  ven- 
geance. The  generous  mind,  however,  never  har- 
bol's  revenge  in  the  hour  of  returning  ))rosperity  ; 
but  feels  noble  satisfaction  in  sharing  its  happi- 
ness even  with  its  enemies.  Columbus  forgot,  in 
his  present  felicity,  all  that  he  had  suffered  from 
these  men  ;  he  ceased  to  consider  them  enemies, 
now  that  they  had  lost  the  power  to  injure  ;  and 
he  not  only  fulfilled  all  that  he  had  ]iromised 
them,  by  taking  thein  on  board  the  ships,  but  re- 
lieved their  necessities  from  his  own  purse,  until 
their  return  to  Spain  ;  and  afterward  took  unwea- 
ried pains  to  recommend  them  to  the  bounty  of  the 
sovereigns.  Francisco  I'orras  alone  continued  a 
prisoner,  to  be  tried  by  the  tribunals  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Oviedo  assures  us  that  the  Indians  wept  when 
they  beheld  the  dep.arture  of  the  Spaniards  ;  still 
considering  them  as  beings  from  the  skies.  From 
the  admiral,  it  is  true,  they  had  experienced  noth- 
ing but  jUst  and  gentle  treatment,  and  continual 
benefits  ;  and  the  idea  of  his  immediate  influence 
with  the  Deity,  manifested  on  the  metnorable  occa- 
sion of  the  eclijise,  may  have  made  them  coiisider 
him  as  more  than  human,  and  his  presence  as 
l)ro|)itious  to  their  island  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  a  lawless  gang  like  that  of  I'orras  could 
have  been  ranging  for  months  among  their  vil- 
lages, without  giving  cause  for  the  greatest  joy  at 
their  (lei)arture. 

On  the  2Sth  of  June  the  vessels  set  sail  for  San 
Domingo.  The  adverse  winds  and  currents 
which  had  onposed Columbus  throughout  this  ill- 
starred  expi'dition  still  continued  to  harass  him. 
.\fter  a  weary  struggle  of  several  weeks  he 
reached,  on  the  ^tl  of  August,  the  little  island  of 
lie.ita,  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  Iietween  this 
place  and  S.m  Domingo  the  currents  are  so  vio- 
lent that  vessels  are  otten  detained  months,  wait- 
ing tor  sufficient  wind  to  enable  them  to  stem  the 
stream.  Hence  Columbus  dispatched  a  letter  by 
land  to  Ovando,  to  inform  him  of  his  approach, 
and  to  remove  certain  absurd  suspicions  of  his 
viesvs,  which  he  h.id  learnt  from  Salcedo  were 
.still  entertained  by  the  governor  ;  who  feared  his 
arrival  in  the  island  might  produce  factions  and 
disturbances.  In  this  letter  he  expresses,  with 
his  usual  warmth  and  simplicity,  the  joy  he  felt  at 
his  deliverance,  which  was  so  great,  he  says,  that, 
since  the  arriv.il  of  Diego  de  Salcedo  with  succor, 
he  had  scarcely  been  able  to  sleep.  The  letter 
had  barely  time  to  precede  the  writer,  for,  a  fa- 
vorable wind  springing  up,    the    vessels    again 


made  sail,  and,  on  the  13th  of  August,  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo. 

If  it  is  the  lot  of  prosperity  to  awaken  envy  and 
excite  detraction,  it  is  certainly  the  lot  of  misfor- 
tune to  atone  tor  a  multitude  of  faults.  San  Do- 
mingo had  been  the  very  hot-bed  of  sedition 
against  Columbus  in  the  day  of  his  power  ;  he  had 
been  hurried  from  it  in  ignominious  chains, 
amid  the  shouts  and  taunts  of  the  triumphant 
rabble  ;  he  had  been  excluded  from  its  harbor 
when,  as  commander  of  a  squadron,  he  craved 
shelter  from  an  impending  temiiest  ;  but  now 
that  he  arrived  in  its  v.aiers,  a  broken  down  and 
shipwrecked  man,  all  past  hostility  was  overpow- 
ered by  the  po[)ular  sense  of  his  late  disasters. 
There  was  a  momentary  burst  of  enthusiasm  in 
his  favor  ;  what  had  been  denied  to  his  merit  was 
granted  to  his  misfortune  ;  and  even  the  envious, 
ap])eased  by  his  present  reverses,  seemed  to  forgive 
him  for  having  once  been  so  triumphant. 

The  governor  and  princijial  inhabitants  came 
forth  to  meet  liim,  and  received  him  with  signal 
distinction.  He  was  lodged  as  a  guest  in  the  house 
of  Ovando,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  attention.  The  governor  was  a 
shrewd  and  discreet  man,  and  much  of  a  court- 
ier ;  but  there  were  causes  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust between  him  and  Columbus  lo!)  deep  to  per- 
mit of  cordial  intercourse.  The  admiral  and  his 
son  Fernando  always  pronounced  the  civility  ol 
Ovrndo  overstrained  and  hypocritical  ;  intended 
to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  ])ast  neglect, 
and  to  conceal  lurking  enmity.  While  he  protess- 
ed  the  utmost  friendshij)  and  sympathy  for  the 
admiral,  he  set  at  liberty  the  traitor  I'orras,  who 
was  still  a  prisoner,  to  be  taken  to  Sjjain  for  trial. 
He  also  talked  of  punishing  those  of  the  ad- 
miral's people  who  had  taken  arms  in  his  de- 
fence, and  in  the  affray  at  Jamaica  had  killed 
several  of  the  mutineers.  These  circumstances 
were  loudly  complained  of  by  Columbus  ;  but,  in 
fact,  they  rose  out  of  a  ((uestion  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween him  and  the  governor.  Their  powers  were 
so  undefined  as  to  clash  with  each  other,  and  they 
were  both  disposed  to  be  extremely  pumnlious. 
Ovando  assumed  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
transactions  at  Jamaica  ;  as  happening  within  the 
limits  of  his  government,  which  included  all  the 
islands  ami  Terra  Firma.  Columbus,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted  the  absolute  command,  and  the 
jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal  given  to  him 
by  the  sovereigns,  over  all  persons  who  sailed  in 
his  expedition,  irom  the  time  of  departure  until 
their  return  to  Spain.  To  prove  this,  he  produced 
his  letter  of  instructions.  The  governor  heard 
him  with  great  courtesy  and  a  smiling  counte- 
nance ;  but  observed  that  the  letter  ot  instructions 
gave  him  no  authority  within  the  bounds  of  his 
government.*  He  relincpiislied  the  idea,  how- 
ever, of  investigating  the  conduct  ot  the  followers 
of  Columbus,  and  sent  I'orras  to  Spain,  lo  be  ex- 
amined by  the  board  which  had  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Indies. 

The  sojourn  of  Columbus  at  San  Doniingo  was 
but  little  calculated  to  yield  him  satisfaction.  He 
was  grieved  at  the  desolation  of  the  island  by  the 

*  Letter  of  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego,  Seville, 
Nov.  21,  1504.     Navarretc,  Colec,  torn.  i. 
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oppressive  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  the  hor- 
ril)le  massacre  which  hail  l)een  perpetrated  by 
Ovando  and  his  agents.  He  liad  fondly  hoped, 
at  one  time,  to  render  the  natives  civilized,  indus- 
trious, and  tributary  subjects  to  the  crown,  and  to 
<lerive  from  their  well-regulated  labor  a  great  and 
steady  revenue.  How  different  had  been  the 
event  !  The  live  great  tribes  which  peopled  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  rendered,  by  their  mingled  towns  and 
villages  and  tracts  of  cidtivation,  the  rich  levels 
of  the  vegas  so  many  "  painted  gardens,"  had  al- 
most all  ])assed  away,  and  the  native  princes  had 
perished  chiefly  by  violent  or  ignominious  deaths. 
Columl)us  regarded  the  affairs  of  the  island  with 
a  different  eye  from  Ovando.  He  had  a  paternal 
feeling  for  its  i)rosperity,  and  his  fortunes  were 
implicated  iii  its  judicious  management.  He 
complained,  in  subsequent  letters  to  the  sov- 
ereigns, that  all  the  public  affairs  were  ill  con- 
ducted ;  that  the  ore  collected  lay  unguarded  in 
large  quantities  in  houses  slightly  built  and 
thatched,  inviting  depredation  ;  that  Ovando  was 
unpopular,  the  jjeojile  were  dissolute,  and  the 
l)ro])erty  of  the  crown  and  the  security  of  the 
island  in  continual  risk  from  mutiny  and  sedition.* 
While  he  saw  all  this,  he  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere, and  any  observation  or  remonstrance  on  his 
part  was  ill  received  by  the  governor. 

He  found  his  own  immediate  concerns  in  great 
contusion.  His  rents  and  dues  were  either  un- 
collected, or  he  could  not  obtain  a  clear  account 
and  a  full  liciuidation  of  them.  Whatever  he 
could  collect  was  appropriated  to  the  tilting  out 
of  the  vessels  which  were  to  convey  himself  and 
his  crews  to  .S])ain.  He  accuses  Ovando,  in  his 
subseciuent  letters,  of  having  neglected,  if  not  sac- 
rificed, his  interests  during  his  long  absence,  and 
of  having  impetled  those  who  were  ajipointed  to 
attend  to  his  concerns.  That  he  had  some 
grounils  for  these  complaints  would  appear  from 
two  letters  still  extant, t  written  by  Queen  Isabella 
to  Ovando,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1503,  in 
which  she  informs  him  of  the  complaint  of  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  that  he  was  imjieded  in  col- 
lecting the  rents  of  the  admiral  ;  and  expressly 
commands  Ovando  to  observe  the  capitulations 
granted  to  Columbus  ;  to  respect  his  agents,  and 
to  facilitate,  instead  of  obstructing  his  concerns. 
These  letters,  while  they  imply  inigenerous  con- 
duct on  the  jiart  of  the  governor  towartl  his  illus- 
trious predecessor,  evince  likewise  the  personal 
interest  taken  by  Isabella  in  the  affairs  of  Colum- 
bus, during  his  absence.  .She  had,  Im  fact,  signi- 
fied her  displeasure  at  his  being  excluded  from 
the  ])ort  of  San  Domingo,  when  Ik  applied  there 
for  succor  for  his  sijuadron,  and  for  slielter  from 
a  storm,  and  had  censured  <)van;lof()r  not  t.ikitig 
his  advice  and  detaining  the  fleet  of  Hobadiiki,  by 
which  it  would  h.ive  escaped  its  disastrous  late.t 
And  here  it  may  be  observ<!d  that  the  sanguinary 
acts  of  Ovando  toward  the  natives,  in  particular 
t!ie  massacre  at  Xaragua  and  the  execution  of 
the  unfortunate  Anacaona,  awakened  ecpial  hor- 
ror and  indignation  in  Isabella  ;  she  was  languish- 
ing on  her  (!eath-bed  when  she  received  the  intel- 
ligence, and  with  herdving  breath  she  exacted  a 
promise  from  King  Ferdinand  that  Ovando  should 
mimediately  be  recalled  from  his  governinent. 
The  promise  was  tardily  and  reluctantly  fulfilled, 


•  Letter  of  Columbus  (o  Ids  son  Diego,  dated  Sev- 
ille, 3d  Dec.,  1504.     Nnvarretc,  torn.  i.  p.  341. 
JNavarrete,  Colec,  torn,  ii.,  decad.  151,  152. 
Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.  cap.  12. 


after  an  interval  of  about  four  years,  and  not  until 
induced  by  other  circuinstances  ;  for  Ovando  con- 
trived to  propitiate  the  monarch,  by  forcing  a  rev- 
enue from  the  island. 

The  continual  misunderstandings  between  the 
admiral  anil  the  governor,  though  always  qualified 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  with  great  comjilaisance, 
induced  Columbus  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible 
his  departure  from  the  island.  The  ship  in  which 
he  had  returned  from  Jamaica  was  repaired  and 
titled  out,  and  put  under  the  command  of  the 
Adelantado  ;  another  vessel  was  freighted,  in 
which  Columbus  embarked  with  his  son  and  his 
domestics.  The  greater  ])art  of  his  late  crews 
remained  at  San  Domingo  ;  as  they  were  in  great 
poverty,  he  relieved  their  necessities  from  his  own 
purse,  and  advanced  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
voyage  home  of  those  who  chose  to  return.  Many 
thus  relieved  by  his  generosity  had  been  among 
the  most  violent  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September  he  set  sail  ;  but  had 
scarcely  left  the  harbor  when,  in  a  sudden  squall, 
the  mast  of  his  ship  was  carried  away.  He  im- 
mediately went  with  his  family  on  board  of  the 
vessel  commanded  by  the  Adelantado,  and,  send- 
ing back  the  damaged  ship  to  port,  continued  on 
his  course.  Throughout  the  voyage  he  experi- 
enced the  most  tempestuous  weather.  In  one 
storm  the  mainmast  was  sprung  in  four  places. 
He  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  the  time  by  the 
gout  ;  by  his  advice,  however,  and  the  acli\ily  of 
the  Adelantado,  the  damage  was  skilfully  re|)air- 
ed  ;  the  mast  was  shortened  ;  the  weak  ])arls  v.ere 
fortified  by  wood  taken  from  the  castles  or  cal)- 
ins,  which  the  vessels  in  those  days  carried  on  the 
prow  and  stern  ;  and  the  whole  was  well  si-cured 
l)y  cords.  They  were  still  more  damaged  in  a 
succeeding  temiicst,  in  which  iheshi])  sprung  her 
foremast.  In  this  crijipled  stale  they  had  to  trav- 
erse seven  hundred  leagues  of  a  stormy  ocean. 
Fortune  continued  to  persecute  Columbus  to  the 
end  of  this,  his  last  and  most  disastrous  exjiedi- 
tion.  For  several  weeks  he  was  lem|)esl-tosse(l — 
suffering  at  the  same  time  the  most  excruciating 
pains  from  his  malady — until,  on  the  seventh  day 
of  November,  his  crazy  and  shattered  bark  an- 
chored in  the  harbor  of  San  Lucar.  Hence  he  had 
himself  conveved  to  Seville,  where  he  hoped  to 
enjoy  repose  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  recruit  his 
health  after  such  a  long  series  of  fatigues,  anxi- 
eties, and  hardships.* 


CHAPTF.R  II. 

ILI.NKSS  OF  COLUMBUS  AT  SEVILLE— APPLICATION 
TO  THE  CROWN  KOR  A  RESTITUTION  OE  HIM 
HONORS — DEATH   OK   ISAIJELLA. 

[1504.] 

Broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  worn  down 
by  the  toils  and  hardshii)s  of  his  recent  exiiedition, 
Columbus  had  looked  forward  to  Seville  as  to  a 
haven  of  rest,  where  he  might  repose  awhile  fnnn 
his  troubles.  Care  and  sorrow,  however,  followed 
him  by  sea  and  land.  In  varying  the  scene  he 
but  varied  the  n.nture  of  his  distress.  "  Weari- 
s(jme  days  and  nights"  w(;re  appointed  to  hini 
for  the  remainder  of  his  lile  ;  and  the  very  mar- 
gin of  his  grave  was  destined  to  be  strewed  wiih 
thorns. 


*  Hist,  del  Almirante.  cap.  lo3. 
Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  36. 
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On  arriving  at  Seville,  he  found  all  his  affairs 
in  confusion.  Ever  since  he  had  been  sent  home 
in  chains  from  San  Domingo,  when  his  house  and 
effects  had  been  taken  possession  ot  by  Uoba- 
clilla,  his  rents  and  dues  had  never  l)een  properly 
collected  ;  and  such  as  had  been  gathered  had 
been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  Ovan- 
<lo.  "  I  have  much  vexation  from  the  governor," 
says  he  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Diego.*  "  All  tell 
me  that  I  have  there  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
castellanos  ;  and  I  have  not  received  a  quarto. 
*  *  *  I  know  well  that,  since  my  departure 
he  must  have  received  upward  of  five  thou- 
sand castellanos."  He  entreated  that  a  letter 
might  be  written  by  the  king,  commanding  the 
payment  of  these  arrears  without  delay  ;  for  his 
agents  would  not  venture  even  to  speak  to  Ovando 
on  the  subject,  unless  empowered  by  a  letter  from 
the  sovereign. 

Columbus  was  not  ot  a  mercenary  spirit ;  but 
his  rank  and  situation  required  large  expenditure. 
The  world  thought  him  in  the  possession  of 
sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth  ;  but  as  yet  those 
sources  had  furnished  hir..  but  precarious  and 
scanty  streams:  His  last  voyage  had  exhausted 
his  finances,  and  involved  him  in  perplexities. 
All  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  of  the  money 
due  to  him  in  Hispaniola,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  castellanos,  had  been  expended  in  bring- 
ing home  many  of  his  late  crew,  who  were  in  dis- 
tress ;  and  for  the  greater  part  ot  the  sum  the 
crown  remained  his  debtor.  While  struggling  to 
obtain  his  mere  pecuniary  dues,  he  was  absolute- 
ly suffering  a  degree  of  penury.  He  repeatedly 
urges  the  necessity  of  economy  to  his  son  Diego, 
until  he  can  obtain  a  restitution  of  his  property, 
and  the  payment  of  his  arrears.  "  I  receive  noth- 
in  of  the  revenue  due  to  me,"  >6ays  he,  in  one 
I'.'itf  ;  "  I  live  by  borrowing."  "  Little  have  I 
p"  •;■  '  he  adds,  in  another,  "  by  twenty  years 
(  :  .  1  with  such  toils  and  perils;  since,  at 
pn-  '  :  do  not  own  a  roof  in  Spain.  If  I  desire 
to  eat  or  sleep,  I  have  no  resort  but  an  inn  ;  and, 
for  the  most  times,  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  mv 
bill." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  personal  distresses 
he  was  more  solicitous  for  tne  payment  of  his 
seamen  than  of  himself.  Me  wrote  strongly  and 
repeatedly  to  the  sovereigns,  entreating  the  dis- 
charge ot  their  arrears,  and  urged  his  son  Diego, 
who  was  at  court,  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf. 
"  They  are  poor,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is  now  nearly 
three  year3  since  they  left  their  homes.  They 
have  endured  infinite  toils  and  perils,  and  they 
bring  invaluable  tidings,  for  which  their  majesties 
ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  and  rejoice."  Not- 
withstanding his  generous  solicitude  for  these 
men,  he  knew  several  of  them  to  have  been  his 
enemies  ;  nay,  that  some  of  them  were  at  this 
very  time  disposed  to  do  him  harm  rather  than 
good  ;  such  was  the  magnanimity  of  iiis  spirit 
and  his  forgiving  disposition. 

The  same  zeal,  also,  for  the  interests  of  his  sov- 
ereigns, which  had  ever  actuated  his  loyal  mind, 
mingled  with  his  other  causes  of  solicitude.  He 
represented,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  the  misman- 
agement ot  the  royal  rents  in  Hispaniola,  under 
the  administration  of  Ovando.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  ore  lay  unprotected  in  slightly  built  houses, 
and  liable  to  depredations.  It  required  a  person 
of  vigor,  and  one  who  had  an  individual  interest 
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in  the  property  of  the  island,  to  restore  its  affairs 
to  order,  and  draw  from  it  the  immense  revenues 
which  it  was  capable  of  yielding  ;  and  Columbus 
plainly  intimated  that  he  was  the  proper  person. 

In  fact,  as  to  himself,  it  was  not  so  much  pecu- 
niary inilemnification  that  he  sought,  as  the  res- 
toration of  his  offices  and  dignities.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  trophies  of  his  illustrious  achieve- 
ments ;  he  had  received  the  royal  promise  that  he 
shoultl  be  reinstated  in  them  ;  and  he  felt  that  as 
long  as  they  were  withheld,  a  tacit  censure  rested 
u|)on  his  name.  Had  he  not  been  proudly  impa- 
tient, on  this  subject  he  would  have  belied  the  lult- 
iest  part  of  his  character  ;  for  he  who  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  wreath  of  triumph  is  deficient 
in  the  noble  ambition  which  incites  to  glorious 
deeds. 

The  unsatisfactory  replies  received  to  his  letters 
disquieted  his  mind.  He  knew  that  he  had  active 
enemies  at  court  ready  to  turn  all  things  to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  felt  the  importance  ot  being  there 
in  person  to  defeat  their  machinations  ;  but  his 
infirmities  detained  him  at  Seville.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  on  the  journey,  but  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter  and  the  virulence  of  his  n.rd- 
ady  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  in  despair.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  reiterate  his  letters  to  the 
sovereigns,  and  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  his 
few  but  faithful  friends.  He  feared  the  disastrous 
occurrences  of  the  last  voyage  might  be  repre- 
sented to  his  prejudice.  The  great  object  of  the 
expedition,  the  discovery  of  a  strait  opening  from 
the  Caribbean  to  a  southern  sea,  hafi  tailed.  The 
secondary  objt,  t,  the  acquisition  of  gold,  had  not 
been  completed.  He  had  'liscovered  the  gold 
mines  of  Veragua,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  had  brought 
home  no  treasure  ;  because,  as  he  said,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  I  would  not  rob  nor  outrage  the 
country  ;  since  reason  requires  that  it  should  be 
settled,  and  then  the  gold  may  be  procured  without 
violence." 

He  was  especially  apprehensive  that  the  violent 
scenes  in  the  islancl  of  Jamaica  might,  by  the  jjer- 
versity  of  his  enemies  and  the  effrontery  of  the 
delin(iuents,  be  wrested  into  matters  of  accusa- 
tion against  him,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
rebellion  of  Roldan.  Porras,  the  ringleader  ol 
the  late  faction,  had  been  sent  home  by  Ovando, 
to  appear  before  the  board  of  the  Indies,  but 
without  any  written  process,  setting  forth  the 
offences  charged  against  him.  \Vhile  at  Jamaica 
Columbus  had  ordered  an  inquest  ol  the  .ifuii""  to 
be  taken  ;  but  the  notary  of  the  sciuadron  who 
took  it,  and  the  papers  which  he  drew  up,  were 
on  board  of  the  ship  in  which  the  admiral  had 
sailed  from  Hispaniola,  but  which  had  put  back 
dismasted.  No  cognizance  of  the  case,  therefore, 
was  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Inilies  ;  and  I'or- 
ras  went  at  large,  armed  with  the  power  and  the 
disi)osition  to  do  mischief.  Being  related  to  Mo- 
rales, the  royal  treasurer,  he  had  access  to  jieople 
in  place,  and  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  their 
opinions  and  ])rejudices  on  liis  side.  Columbus 
wrote  to  Morales,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  petition 
which  the  rebels  had  sent  to  him  when  in  Ja- 
maica, in  which  they  acknowledged  their  culpa- 
bility, and  implored  his  forgiveness  ;  and  he  en- 
treated the  treasurer  not  to  l)e  swayed  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  relative,  nor  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  him,  until  he  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  being  heard. 

The  faithful  and  indefatigable  Diego  Mendez 
was  at  this  time  at  the  court,  as  well  as  Alonzo 
Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  and  an  active  friend  of  Cc 
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luinbus  named  Geronimo.  They  coul.l  bear  the 
most  important  testimony  as  to  his  conduct,  and 
he  wrote  to  his  son  Diego  to  call  upon  ihem  for 
their  good  offices.  "1  trust,"  said  he,  "that 
the  truth  and  diligence  of  Diego  Mendez  will  be 
ot  as  much  avail  as  the  lies  of  I'orras."  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  affecting  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  general  declaration  of  loyalty,  con- 
tained in  ons  of  his  letters.  "  I  have  served  their 
majesties,"  says  he,  "  with  as  much  zeal  and  dil- 
igence as  if  it  had  been  to  gain  Paradise  ;  and  if 
1  have  tailed  in  anything,  it  has  been  because  my 
knowledge  and  powers  went  no  further." 

While  reading  these  touching  appeals  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  the  dejected  individ- 
ual thus  wearily  and  vainly  applying  for  unques- 
tionai)le  rights,  and  pleading  almost  like  a  cul- 
prit, in  cases  wherein  he  had  tieen  flagrantly  in- 
jured, was  the  same  who  but  a  few  years  pre- 
viously had  been  received  at  this  very  court  with 
almost  regal  honors,  and  idolized  as  a  national 
benefactor  ;  that  this,  in  a  word,  was  Columbus, 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  ;  broken  in 
heitlth.  and  impoverished  in  his  old  days  by  his 
very  discoveries. 

At  length  the  caravel  bringing  the  official  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  brothers  I'orras  arrived  at 
the  Algarves,  in  Portugal,  and  Columbus  looked 
forward  with  hope  that  all  matters  would  soon 
be  placed  in  a  proper  light.  His  anxiety  to  get  to 
court  became  every  day  more  intense.  A  litter 
was  provided  to  convey  him  thither,  and  was  act- 
ually at  the  door,  but  the  inclemency  of  the 
we.ither  and  his  increasing  infirmities  obliged 
him  again  to  abandon  the  journey.  His  resource 
ct  letter-writing  began  to  fail  him  :  he  could  only 
write  at  night,  for  in  the  daytime  tiie  severity  of 
his  malady  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  hands. 
The  tidings  from  the  court  were  every  day  more 
and  more  adverse  to  his  hopes  ;  the  intrigues  of 
his  LMiemies  were  prevailing  ;  the  cold-hearted 
Ferdinand  treated  all  his  .applications  with  indif- 
ference ;  the  generous  Isabella  lay  dangerously 
ill.  On  her  justice  and  magnanimity  he  still  re- 
lied for  the  full  restoration  of  hi-s  rights,  and  the 
redress  of  all  his  grievances.  "  May  it  please 
the  Holy  Trinity,"  says  he,  "  to  restore  our  sov- 
ereign queen  to  health  ;  for  by  her  will  every- 
thing be  adjusted  which  is  now  in  confusion." 
Alas  !  while  writing  that  letter,  his  noble  bene- 
factress was  a  corpse  ! 

The  health  ot  Isabella  had  long  been  under- 
mined by  the  shocks  of  repeated  domestic  calam- 
ities. The  death  of  her  only  son,  the  Prince  Juan  ; 
ot  her  beloved  daughter  and  bosom  friend,  the 
Princess  Isabella  ;  and  of  her  grandson  and  pros- 
l)ei;ti\e  heir,  the  Prince  Miguel,  had  been  three 
cruel  wounds  to  a  heart  full  ot  the  tenderest  sen- 
sibility. To  these  was  added  the  constant  grief 
caused  Ijy  the  evident  infirmity  of  intellect  of  her 
daughter  Juana,  and  the  domestic  unhappiness  of 
that  princess  with  her  husband,  the  archduke 
I'hilip.  The  desolation  which  walks  through 
palaces  admits  not  the  familiar  sympathies  and 
sweet  consolations  which  alleviate  the  sorrows  of 
common  life.  Isabella  j)ined  in  state,  amidst 
the  obsetiuious  hom;iges  of  a  court,  surrounded 
by  the  trophies  of  a  glorious  and  successful  reign, 
and  placed  at  the  summit  of  earthly  grandeur. 
A  deep  antl  incurable  melancholy  settled  upon 
her,  which  undermined  her  constitution,  and 
gave  a  facal  acuteness  to  her  bodily  maladies. 
After  four  months  of  illness  she  died,  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1504,.  at  Medina  del  Campo,  in  the 


fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age  ;  but  long  before  her 
eyes  closed  upon  the  world,  her  heart  had  closed 
on  all  its  pomps  and  vanities.  "  Let  my  body," 
sakl  she  in  her  will,  "  be  interred  in  the  monastery 
of^San  P'rancisco,  which  is  in  the  Alhambraof  the 
city  of  Granada,  in  a  low  sepulchre,  without  any 
monument  except  a  plain  stone,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion cut  on  it.  But  I  desire  and  command,  that 
if  the  king,  my  lord,  should  choose  a  sepulchre  in 
any  church  or  monastery  in  any  other  part  or 
place  of  these  my  kingdoms,  my  body  be  trans- 
ported thither,  and  buried  beside  the  body  of  his 
highness  ;  so  that  the  union  we  have  enjoyed 
while  living,  and  which,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  we  hope  our  souls  will  experience  in  heaven, 
may  be  reptesented  by  our  bodies  in  the  earth."* 

Such  was  one  of  several  passages  in  the  svill  of 
this  arlmirable  woman,  which  besjioke  the  chas- 
tened humility  of  her  heart ;  and  in  which,  as  has 
been  well  observed,  the  affections  of  conjugal 
love  were  delicately  entwined  with  piety,  and  with 
the  most  tender  melancholy.f  She  was  one  of  the 
purest  spirits  that  ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of 
a  nation.  Had  she  been  spared,  her  benignant 
vigilance  would  have  prevented  many  a  scene  of 
horror  in  the  colonization  of  the  New  World,  and 
might  have  softened  the  lot  of  its  native  inhabi- 
tants. As  it  is,  her  fair  name  will  ever  shine 
with  celestial  radiance  in  the  dawning  of  its  his- 
tory. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Isabella  reached  Co- 
lumbus when  he  was  writing  r.  letter  to  his  son 
Diego.  He  notices  it  in  a  postscript  or  memoran- 
dum, written  in  the  haste  and  brevity  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  in  beautifully  touching  and  mournful 
terms.  "  A  memorial,"  he  writes,  "  for  thee, 
my  dear  son  Dicgp,  of  what  is  at  present  to  he 
done.  The  principal  thing  is  to  commend  affec- 
tionately, and  with  great  (levotion,  the  soul  of  the 
queen  our  sovereign  to  God.  Her  life  was  al- 
ways catholic  and  holy,  and  prompt  to  all  things 
in  his  holy  service  ;  tor  this  reason  wa  may  rest 
assured  that  she  is  received  into  his  glory,  and  be- 
yond the  cares  of  this  rough  and  weary  world. 
The  next  thing  is  to  watch  and  labor  in  all  mat- 
ters for  the  service  of  our  sovereign  the  king,  and 
to  endeavor  to  alleviate  his  grief.  His  majesty  is 
the  head  of  Christendom.  Keinember  the  prov- 
erb which  says,  when  the  head  suffers  all  the 
members  suffer.  Therefore,  all  good  Christians 
should  pray  for  his  health  and  long  life  ;  and  we 
who  are  in  his  employ  ought  more  than  others  to 
do  this  with  all  study  and  diligence."]: 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  mournful  letter 
without  being  moved  by  the  simply  elociuent  yet 
artless  language  in  v.'hich  Columbus  exjjresses 
his  tenderness  tor  the  memoi^yof  his  benefactress, 
his  weariness  under  the  gathering  cares  and  ills 
of  life,  and  his  persevering  and  enduring  loyalty 
toward  the  sovereign  wiio  was  so  ungratefully 
neglecting  him.  It  is  in  these  unstudied  and 
confidential  letters  that  we  read  the  heart  of  Co- 
lumbus. 


*  The  dying  command  of  Isabella  has  been  obeyed. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  seen  her  tomb  in  the 
royal  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Granada,  in  which 
her  remains  are  interred  with  those  of  Ferdinand. 
Their  effigies,  sculptured  in  white  marble,  lie  side  by 
side  on  a  magnitkent  sepulchre.  The  altar  of  the 
chapel  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
conquest  and  surrender  of  Granada. 

f  Elogio  de  la  Reina  Catolica  por  D.  Diego  Cle 
mencin.     Illustration  19. 

X  Letter  to  his  son  Diegc    Dec.  3.  1504. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COLUMBUS    ARRIVES    AT    COURT — FRUITLESS   AP- 
PLICATION   TO  THE   KING   FOR   REDRESS. 

[1505.] 

The  death  of  Isabella  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
fortunes  of  Columbus.  While  she  lived  he  had 
everything  to  anticipate  from  her  high  sense  of 
justice,  her  regard  for  her  royal  word,  her  grati- 
tude for  his  services,  and  her  admiration  of  his 
character.  With  her  illness,  however,  his  inter- 
ests had  languished,  and  when  she  died  he  was 
left  to  tho  justice  an(i  generosity  of  Ferdinand  ! 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  a  part 
of  the  s|)riiig  he  continued  at  Seville,  detained  by 
painful  illness,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  re- 
dress from  the  government  by  ineffectual  letters. 
His  brotiier  the  Adelantado,  who  supported  him 
with  his  accustomed  fondness  and  devotion 
through  all  his  trials,  proceeded  to  court  to  attend 
to  his  interests,  taking  with  him  the  admiral's 
younger  son  F'ernando,  then  aged  about  seven- 
teen. Tile  latter,  the  affectionate  father  repeat- 
edly rejjresentG  to  his  son  Diego  as  a  man  in  un- 
derstanding and  conduct,  though  but  a  stripling 
in  years  ;  and  inculcates  the  strongest  fraternal 
attachment,  alluding  to  his  own  bretnren  with 
'  one  of  those  simjily  elocjuent  and  affecting  ex- 
pressions which  stamp  his  heart  upon  his  letters. 
"  To  thy  brotiier  conduct  thyself  as  the  elder 
brother  should  unto  the  younger.  Tliou  hast  no 
other,  and  I  jiraise  Ciotl  that  tliis  is  such  a  one  as 
thou  dost  need.  Ten  brothers  would  not  be  too 
many  for  thee.  Never  have  1  found  a  better 
friend  to  right  or  left,  than  my  brothers." 

Among  tile  persons  whom  Columbus  employed 
at  this  time  in  his  missions  to  the  court  was 
Amerigo  X'espucci.  He  describes  him  as  a 
worthy  but  imfortun.Ue  man,  who  had  not  profited 
as  much  ,is  he  deserved  by  his  undertakings,  and 
who  had  always  been  disposed  to  render  him  ser- 
vice. His  object  in  employing  him  ajipears  to 
have  been  to  nrove  the  value  of  his  last  voyage, 
and  that  he  had  been  in  the  most  opulent  parts  of 
the  New  World  ;  Vesj)ucci  having  since  touched 
upon  the  same  coast,  in  a  voyage  with  Alonso  de 
Ojeda. 

One  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which 
shed  a  gleam  of  hope  and  consolation  over  his 
gloomy  prospects.  Diego  dc  Deza,  who  had  been 
tor  some  time  llishop  of  I'alencia,  was  ex[)ected 
at  court.  This  was  the  same  worthy  friar  who 
had  aided  him  to  advocate  his  theory  before  the 
board  of  .learned  men  at  Sa'amanca,  and  had  as- 
sisted him  with  his  jnirse  when  nriking  his  jiro- 
])0sals  to  the  Spanish  court.  He  bad  just  been 
pr  >moted  and  nuule  Archbishop  of  Seville,  but 
had  not  yet  been  installed  in  otiice.  Columbus 
directs  his  •^nn  Diego  to  intrust  his  interests  to 
this  worthy  |)relate.  "  Two  things,"  says  he, 
"  require  ])articular  attention.  Ascertain  whetlur 
the  queen,  wlio  is  now  with  Ciod,  has  said  any- 
thing concerning  me  in  her  testament,  and  stim- 
ulate the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  he  who  was  the  cause 
that  their  higlinesses  obtained  possession  of  the 
Indies,  who  induced  me  to  remain  in  Castile  when 
I  was  on  the  road  to  leave  it."*  Inanotlier  letter 
he  says  :  "  If  the  Hishop  of  Palencia  has  arrived, 
or  should  arrive,  tell  him  how  much  I  have  been 
gratified  by  his  prosperity,  and  that  if  I  come,  ' 
shall  lodge  with  his  grace,  even  though  he  should 

*  Letter  of  December  21,  1504.  Nararrete,  torn.  i. 
p.  346. 


not  invite  me,  for  we  must  return  to  our  .incient 
fraternal  affection."  .     . 

The  incessant  applications  of  Columbus,  both 
by  letter  and  by  tlie  intervention  of  frieiuls,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  listened  to  with  cool  indiffer- 
ence. No  compliance  was  yielded  to  his  requests, 
and  no  deference  was  paid  to  his  opinions,  on  va- 
rious points,  concerning  whicli  he  interested  him- 
self. New  instructions  were  sent  out  to  Ovando, 
but  not  a  word  of  their  jiurport  was  mentioned  to 
the  a<lmiral.  It  was  proposed  to  send  out  three 
bishops,  and  he  entreated  m  vain  to  be  heard  pre- 
vious to  tlieir  election.  In  short,  he  was  not  in 
any  way  consulted  in  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World.  He  (elt  deeply  this  neglect,  and  liecame 
every  day  more  impatient  of  his  absence  from 
court.  To  enable  himself  to  perform  the  journey 
with  more  ease,  he  applied  for  permission  to  use 
a  mule,  a  royal  ordinance  having  prohibited  the 
emjiloyment  of  those  animals  under  the  saddle,  in 
consequence  of  their  universal  use  having  occa- 
sioned a  decline  in  tiie  breed  of  horses.  A  royal 
permission  was  accordingly  granted  to  Colum- 
i)us,  in  consideration  that  his  age  and  infirmities 
incajjacitated  him  from  riding  on  horseback  ;  but 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  state  of  hi? 
health  would  |>ermit  him  to  avail  himself  of  that 
jirivilege. 

The  foregoing  particular".,  gleaned  from  letters 
of  Columbus  recently  discovered,  show  the  real 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  mental  and  bodily 
affliction  sustained  by  him  during  his  winter's  res- 
idence at  .Seville,  on  his  return  from  his  last  dis 
astrous  voyage.  He  has  gener;dly  been  repre 
sentetl  as  reposing  there  from  his  toils  and  trou- 
bles. Never  was  honorable  repose  more  mer 
ited,  more  desired,  and  less  enjoyed. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  -May  that  he  was 
able,  in  company  with  his  brother  the  Adelanta- 
do, to  accom]ilish  his  journey  to  court,  at  that 
lime  held  at  .Segovia.  He  who  but  a  few  years 
Ijcfore  had  entered  the  city  of  Barcelona  in  tri- 
umph, attended  by  the  nobility  and  chivalry  ol 
S|)ain,  and  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  multitude, 
now  arrived  within  tlie  gates  of  Segovia,  a  way. 
worn,  melancholy,  and  neglected  man  ;  opjjressed 
more  by  sorrow  tlian  even  by  his  years  and  infirm- 
ities. When  he  presented  himself  at  court  he 
met  with  none  of  tiiat  distinguished  attention, 
that  cordial  kindness,  that  cherishing  sympathy, 
which  his  unparalleled  services  and  his  recent 
sufferings  had  merited.* 

The  selfish  Ferdinand  had  lost  sight  of  his  past 
services,  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  inconven- 
ience of  his  present  demands.  He  received  him 
with  many  professions  of  kindness  ;  but  with 
those  cokf,  ineffectual  smiles  which  pass  like 
wintry  sunshine  over  the  countenance,  and  con- 
vey no  warmth  to  the  lie.irt. 

The  admiral  now  gave  a  particular  account  ot 
his  late  voyage,  describing  tlie  great  tract  of  Ter- 
ra Firnia,  which  he  had  explored,  and  the  riches 
of  the  province  of  \'eragua.  He  related  also  the 
disaster  sustained  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ;  the 
insurrection  of  the  I'orras  and  their  band  ;  and 
all  the  other  griefs  and  troubles  of  this  unfortunate 
evpedition.  He  h:ul  but  a  cold-hearted  auditor 
ill  the  king  ;  and  the  benignant  Isabella  was  no 
more  at  hand  to  soothe  him  with  a  smile  of  kind- 
ness or  a  tear  of  sympathy.  "  I  know  not," 
says  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  what  could  cause 
this  dislike  and  this  w;int  of  princely  countenance 
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■*  Las   Casas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  it.  cap.  37.     Herrera, 
Hist.  Itid.,  uccad.  i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  13. 
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In  the  king  toward  one  who  had  rendered  him 
such  pre-eminent  benefits  ;  unless  it  was  that  his 
mind  was  swayed  l)y  the  false  testimonies  which 
had  been  brouj^ht  at^ainst  the  admiral  ;  of  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  learn  something  from  per- 
sons mucii  in  favor  with  the  sovercij^ns."* 

After  a  few  days  had  elapsed  Columbus' urged 
his  suit  in  form,  reminding  the  king  of  all  that 
he  had  done,  and  all  that  had  been  promised  him 
under  the  royal  word  and  seal,  and  supplicating 
that  the  restitutions  and  indemnitications  which 
had  been  so  freciueiUly  soliciteil,  might  be  award- 
ed to  him  ;  offering  in  return  to  serve  his  majesty 
devotedly  for  the  short  time  he  had  yet  to  live  ; 
and  trusting,  from  what  he  felt  within  him,  and 
from  what  he  thought  lie  knew  with  certainty,  to 
render  services  which  should  surpass  all  that  he 
had  yet  performed  a  hundred-fold.  The  king,  in 
reply,  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  his  merits, 
and  the  importance  of  his  services,  but  observed 
that,  for  the  more  satisfactory  ailjustment  of  his 
claims,  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer  all  points  in 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  some  discreet  and  able 
person.  The  admiral  immediately  ])roposed  as 
arbiter  his  friend  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  Don 
Diego  de  Deza,  one  of  the  most  able  and  upright 
men  about  the  court,  devotedly  loyal,  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  one  who  had  al- 
ways taken  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World.  The  king  consented  to  the  arbitration, 
but  artfully  extended  it  to  questions  which  he 
knew  would  never  be  put  at  issue  by  Columbus  ; 
among  these  was  his  claim  to  the  restoration  of  his 
office  of  viceroy.  To  this  Columbus  objected  with 
becoming  spirit,  as  compromising  a  right  which 
was  too  clearly  defined  and  solemnly  established, 
to  be  put  for  a  moment  in  dispute.  It  was  tiie 
question  of  rents  and  revenues  alone,  he  observed, 
which  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
a  learned  man,  not  that  of  the  government  of  the 
Indies.  As  the  monarch  persisted,  however,  in 
emliracing  both  (piestions  in  the  arbitration,  the 
proposed  measure  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  the  subject  of  his  dignities 
alone  that  Columbus  was  tenacious  ;  all  other 
matters  he  considered  of  minor  importance.  In 
a  conversation  with  the  king  he  absolutely  disa- 
vowed all  wish  of  entering  into  any  suit  or  |)lead- 
ing  as  to  his  pecuniary  dues  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
offered  to  put  all  his  privileges  and  writings  into 
the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  receive  out  of 
the  dues  arising  Irom  them,  whatever  his  majesty 
might  think  |)roper  to  award.  All  that  he  claim- 
ed without  <|ualification  or  reserve,  were  his  offi- 
cial dignities,  assured  to  him  under  the  royal  seal 
"Nvith  all  the  solemnity  of  a  treaty.  He  entreated, 
at  all  events,  that  these  matters  might  speedily 
be  decided,  so  that  he  might  be  released  from  a 
state  of  miserable  sus])ense,  and  enabled  to  retire 
to  some  (]uiet  corner,  in  search  of  that  traneiuillity 
and  repose  necessary  to  his  fatigues  and  his  in- 
riimities. 

To  this  frank  apjjeal  to  his  justice  and  generos- 
ity, Ferdinand  rei)lied  with  many  courteous  ex- 
pressions, and  with  those  general  evasive  prom- 
ises whic'i  beguile  the  ear  of  the  court  ajiiilicant, 
but  convey  no  comfort  to  his  he.irt.  "  As  far  as 
actions  went,"  observes  Las  Cas.'s,  "  the  king 
not  merely  showed  him  no  signs  of  lavor,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  discountenanced  him  as  much  as 
jjossible  ;  yet  he  was  never  wanting  in  compliment- 
ary expressions." 

Many  months  were  passed  by  Columbus  in  una- 

*  Las  Casas,   Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  il,  cap,  37,  MS. 


vailing  solicitation,  during  which  he  continued  ta 
receive  outward  demonstrations  of  respect  from 
the  king,  and  due  attention  from  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes.  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  anil  other  principal 
personages  ;  but  he  had  learned  to  apjireciate  and 
distrust  the  hollow  civilities  of  a  court.  His  claims 
were  referred  to  a  tribunal,  called  "  The  council 
of  the  discharges  of  the  conscience  of  the  de- 
ceased queen,  and  of  the  king."  This  is  a  kind 
of  tribunal  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Junta  de  Descargos,  composed  of  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  sovereign,  to  superintend  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  last  will  of  his  predecessor, 
and  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Two  consulta- 
tions were  held  liy  this  body,  but  nothing  was  de- 
termined. The  wishes  of  the  king  were  too  well 
known  to  be  thwarted.  "  It  was  believed,"  says 
Las  Casas,  "  that  if  the  king  could  li.ive  done  so 
with  a  safe  conscience,  and  without  detriment  to 
his  fame,  he  would  have  respected  lew  or  none  of 
the  privileges  which  he  and  the  queen  had  con- 
ceded to  the  admiral,  and  which  had  been  so 
justly  merited."* 

Colupibus  still  flattered  himself  that,  his  claims 
being  of  such  importance,  and  touching  a  question 
of  sovereignty,  the  adjustment  of  them  might  be 
only  postponed  by  the  king  until  he  could  consult 
witli  his  daughter  Juana,  who  had  succeeded  to 
her  mother  as  Queen  of  Castile,  and  who  was 
daily  expected  from  Flanders  with  her  husband, 
King  Philip,  He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  bear 
his  delays  with  patience  ;  but  he  had  no  longer 
the  physical  strength  and  glorious  anticipations 
which  once  sustained  him  through  his  long  appli- 
cation at  this  court.  Life  itself  was  drawing  to 
a  close. 

He  was  once  more  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  tor- 
menting attack  of  the  gout,  aggravated  by  the 
sorrows  and  disappointments  which  preyed  upon 
his  heart.  From  this  couch  of  anguish  he  ad- 
dressed one  more  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king. 
He  no  longer  petitioned  for  himself ;  it  was  for 
his  son  Diego.  Nor  did  he  dwell  upon  his  |)ecu- 
niary  dues  ;  it  was  the  honorable  trophies  of  his 
services  which  he  wished  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
in  his  family.  He  entreated  that  his  son  Diego 
might  be  appointed,  in  his  place,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  been  so  wronglully  de- 
|)rived.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  my  honor  ;  as  to  all  the  rest,  do  as  your 
majesty  may  think  proper  ;  give  or  withhold,  as 
may  be  most  for  your  interest,  and  I  sli.ill  be  con- 
tent. I  believe  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  delay  of 
this  affair  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  ill  health." 
A  petition  to  the  same  purpose  was  presented  at 
the  same  time  by  his  son  Diego,  offering  to  take 
with  him  such  persons  for  counsellors  as  the  king 
should  ap|)oint,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  ailvice. 

These  petitions  were  tre.ited  by  Ferdinand  with 
his  usual  ])rofessions  and  evasions.  "  The  more 
applications  were  made  to  him,"  observes  Las 
Casas,  "  the  more  favorably  did  he  reply  ;  but 
still  he  delayed,  hoping,  by  exhausting  tl'.eir  pa- 
tience, to  induce  them  to  wave  their  privileges, 
and  accept  in  place  thereof  titles  and  estates  in 
Castile."  Columbus  rejected  all  propositions  of 
the  kind  with  indignation,  as  calculated  to  com- 
promise those  titles  which  were  the  trophies  of 
his  achievements.  He  saw,  however,  that  all 
further  hope  of  redress  from  Ferdinand  was  vain. 
From  the  bed  to  which  he  was  confined  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  constant  friend  Diego  de 
Deza,   expressive  of  his  despair.      "  It  appears 

*  Las  Casas.  Hist,  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37. 
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Aat  his  majesty  does  not  think  fit. to  fulfil  that 
which  he,  with  the  queen,  who  is  liow  in  glory, 
promised  me  by  word  and  seal.  For  me  to  con- 
tend tor  the  contrary  would  be  to  contend  with 
the  wind.  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  do.  1 
leave  the  rest  to  (lod,  whom  I  have  ever  found 
propitious  to  me  in  my  necessities."* 

The  cold  and  calculating  Ferdinand  beheld  this 
illustrious  man  sinking  under  infirmity  of  Iwdy, 
lieightened  by  that  deferred  hope  which  "  maketh 
the  heart  sick."  A  little  more  delay,  a  little 
more  disa])pointment,  and  a  little  longer  infliction 
of  ingratitude,  and  this  loyal  and  generous  heart 
would  cease  to  beat  :  he  should  then  be  delivered 
from  the  just  claims  of  a  well-tried  servant,  who, 
in  ceasing  to  be  useful,  was  considered  by  him  to 
have  become  importunate. 


CH.APTER  IV. 

DEATH    OF    COLUMBUS. 

I\  the  midst  of  illness  and  despondein'  when 
both  life  and  hope  were  expiring  in  tlv  -.om  of 
Columbus,  a  new  gleam  was  awakened  and 
blazed  up  for  the  moment  with  characteristic  fer- 
vor. He  heard  with  joy  of  the  landing  of  King 
Philip  and  (^ueen  Juana,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Flanders  to  take  jiossession  of  their  throne 
of  Castile.  In  the  daughter  of  Isabella  he  trusted 
once  more  to  find  a  patroness  and  a  friend.  King 
Ferdinand  and  all  the  court  repaired  to  Laredo  to 
receive  the  youthful  sovereigns.  Columbus  would 
gladly  have  done  the  same,  but  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  a  severe  return  of  his  malady  ; 
neither  in  his  |)ainful  and  helpless  situation  could 
he  dispense  with  the  aid  and  ministry  of  his  son 
Diego.  His  brother,  the  Adelantado,  therefore, 
his  main  depenlence  in  all  emergencies,  was 
sent  to  reprt'sent  him,  and  to  present  his  homage 
and  congrauil.itions.  Columbus  wrote  by  him  to 
the  new  king. and  cpujen  exjiressing  hisgrii  t  at  be- 
ing jirevcnted  by  illness  from  coming  in  person  to 
manifest  iiis  devotion,  but  begging  to  be  consider- 
ed among  the  most  faithful  of  their  subjects.  He 
exjiressed  a  hopt-  that  he  should  receive  at  their 
hands  the  restitution  of  his  honors  and  estates, 
and  assured  tiiem  that,  though  cruelly  tortured 
at  present  by  tlisease,  he  would  yet  be  able  to 
render  them  ser\ices,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  witnessed. 

.Such  was  liie  last  sally  of  his  sanguine  and 
unconcpierable  spirit  ;  which,  disreg.irding  ;ige 
and  infirmities,  and  all  past  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments, sjioko  from  his  dying  bed  with  all 
the  confidence  of  youthful  hope  ;  and  t.ilked  of 
still  greater  enterprises,  as  if  lie  had  a  long  and 
vigorous  life  before  h  ni.  Tiie  Adelantado  look 
leave  o[  his  brother,  wiiom  he  was  never  to  be- 
hold again,  ami  set  out  on  his  mission  to  tlie  new 
sovereigns.  He  experienced  the  most  gracious 
reception.  The  claims  of  the  admir.il  were  treat- 
ed with  great  attention  by  the  young  king  and 
que(Mi,  and  fiattering  hopes  were  given  of  a  speedy 
and  i)rosperoiis  termination  to  his  suit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cires  and  troubles  of  Co- 
limibus  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  moment- 
arv  fire  which  had  reanimated  him  was  soon 
quenched  by  accumulating  infirmities.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  departure  of  the  Adelantatlo,  his 
illness  increased  in  violence.      His  last  voyage 

*  Navarrete  Colec,  torn.  1. 


had  shattered  beyond  repair  a  frame  already  worn 
and  wasted  by  a  life  of  hardship  ;  and  continual 
anxieties  robbed  him  of  that  sweet  repose  So  nec- 
essary to  recruit  the  weariness  and  debility  ol 
age.  The  cold  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign  chill- 
ed his  heart.  The  continued  suspension  of  his 
honors,  and  the  enmity  and  defamation  experi- 
enced at  every  turn,  seemed  to  throw  a  shadow 
over  that  glory  which  had  been  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  This  shadow,  it  is  true,  could 
be  but  of  transient  duration  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for 
the  most  illustrious  man  to  look  beyond  the  pres- 
ent cloud  which  may  oi)scure  his  fame,  and  antici- 
pate its  permanent  lustre  in  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

Being  admonished  by  failing  strength  and  in- 
creasing sufferings  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  prepared  to  leave  his  affairs  in  order  for  the 
benefit  of  his  successors. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  4th  of  May  he  wrote  an 
informal  testamentary  codicil  on  the  blank  page 
of  a  littU'  breviary,  given  him  by  Pope  Alexander 
VL  In  this  he  i)e<|ueathed  that  book  to  the  Re- 
public of  tienoa,  which  he  also  ;ii)pointed  success- 
or to  his  ])rivileges  and  dignities,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  male  line.  He  directed  likewise  the 
erection  of  an  hospit.il  in  tiiat  city  with  the  prod- 
uce of  his  possessions  in  Italy.  The  authenticity 
of  this  document  is  cjuestioned,  and  has  become  a 
point  of  warm  contest  among  commentators.  It 
is  not,  however,  of  much  importance.  The  pa- 
per is  such  as  might  readily  have  been  written 
l)y  a  i)erson  like  Columbus  in  the  paroxysm  of 
disease,  when  he  imagined  his  end  suddenly  ap- 
proaching, and  shows  the  affection  with  which  his 
thoughts  were  bent  on  his  native  city.  It  is 
termed  among  commentators  a  military  codicil, 
because  testamentary  dispositions  of  this  kind  are 
executed  by  the  soldier  at  the  point  of  death, 
without  the  usual  formalities  reciuired  by  the  civil 
law.  About  two  weeks  afterward,  on  the  eve  of 
his  death,  he  executed  a  final  and  regularly  au- 
thenticated codicil,  in  which  he  beciueathed  his 
dignities  and  estates  with  better  judgment. 

In  these  last  and  awful  moments,  when  the 
soul  has  but  a  brief  space  in  which  to  make  up 
its  accounts  between  heaven  and  earth,  all  dis- 
simulation is  at  an  end,  and  we  read  unequivocal 
evidences  of  character.  The  last  codicil  of  Co- 
lumbus, made  at  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  is 
stamped  with  his  ruling  ]iassion  and  his  benignant 
virtues.  He  repeats  and  enforces  several  clauses 
of  his  original  testament,  constituting  his  son 
Diego  his  universal  heir.  The  entailed  inheritance, 
or  mayorazgo,  in  case  he  dieil  without  male  issue, 
was  to  go  to  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  and  from 
him,  in  like  case,  to  pass  to  his  uncle  Don  Bartholo- 
mew, descending  always  to  the  nearest  male  heir  ; 
in  ladure  of  which  it  was  to  pass  to  the  female 
nearest  in  lineage  to  the  admiral.  He  enjoined 
u])on  whoever  should  inherit  his  estate  never  to 
alienate  or  diminish  it,  but  to  endea\or  by  all 
means  to  augment  its  prosperity  and  importance. 
He  likewise  enjoined  Ujion  nis  lieirs  to  be  prompt 
.and  tlevoted  at  all  times,  with  person  and  estate, 
10  serve  their  sovereign  and  promote  the  Christian 
faith.  He  ordered  that  Don  Diego  should  devote 
one  tenth  of  the  revenues  which  might  arise  from 
his  estate,  when  it  came  to  be  jiroductive,  to  the 
relief  ot  indigent  relatives,  and  of  other  persons 
in  necessity  ;  that,  out  of  the  remainder  he 
should  yield  certain  yearly  proportions  to  his 
brother  Don  Fernando,  and  his  uncles  Don  Bar- 
tholomew and  Don  Diego;  and  that  the  part  al- 
lotted to   Don   Fernando  should  be  settled  upon 
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him  and  his  male  lieirs  in  an  entailed  and  una- 
lienai)le  inheritance,  Havinjf  tlius  provided  for 
the  niainiciiance  ;iiui  perpetuity  of  his  family  and 
dignities,  he  ordered  that  Don  Diego,  when  his 
estates  shoi.ld  be  sulhciently  productive,  should 
erect  a  chapel  in  the  island  of  Hisjianiola,  which 
God  had  given  to  him  so  marvellously,  at  the 
town  of  Conception,  in  the  Vega,  where  masses 
should  be  daily  ncrtormed  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  himself,  liis  father,  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  of  all  who  died  in  tiie  faith.  Another  clause 
recommends  to  the  care  of  Don  Diego,  Beatrix 
Enrit|uez,  the  mother  of  his  natural  son  Fernan- 
do. His  connection  with  her  had  never  been 
sanctioned  by  matrimony,  and  either  this  circum- 
stance, or  some  neglect  of  her,  seems  to  have 
awakened  deep  compunction  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. He  orders  Don  Diego  to  provide  for  her 
respectable  maintenance  ;  "  and  let  this  be 
done,"  he  adds,  "for  the  discharge  of  my  con- 
science, for  it  weighs  heavy  on  my  soul."*  Fi- 
nally he  noted  with  his  own  hand  several  minute 
sums,  to  be  paid  to  persons  at  different  and  dis- 
tant i)!aces,  witiiout  their  being  told  whence  they 
received  them.  These  apjiear  to  have  been  trivial 
debts  of  conscience,  or  rewards  for  i)etty  services 
received  in  times  long  past.  Among  them  is  one 
of  halt  a  mark  of  silver  to  a  poor  Jew,  who  lived 
at  the  gale  of  the  Jewry,  in  the  city  of  Lisbon. 
These  minute  provisions  evince  the  scrupulous 
attention  to  justice  in  all  his  dealings,  and  that 
love  of  punctuality  in  the  fulfdment  of  duties,  for 
which  he  was  remarked.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
gave  much  advice  to  his  son  Diego,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  affairs,  enjoining  upon  him  to  take 
every  month  an  account  with  his  own  hand  of  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  and  to  sign  it  with  his 
n;imi!  ;  for  a  want  of  regularity  in  this,  he  ob- 
served, lost  both  properly  and  servants,  and  turn- 
ed the  last  into  enemies. t  His  dying  becpiests 
were  made  in  presence  of  a  few  faithful  followers 
and  servants,  and  among  them  we  find  the  name 
of  IJartholomeo  Fiesco,  who  had  accompanied 
Diego  Mendez  in  the  perilous  voyage  in  a  canoe 
from  Jamaica  to  Hisjianiola. 

Having  thus  scrupulously  attended  to  all  the 
claims  of  affection,  loyally,  and  justice  upon 
earth,  Columbus  turned  his  thoughts  to  heaven  ; 
and  having  received  the  holy  sacrament,  and  per- 
formed all  the  pious  offices  of  a  devout  Christian, 
he  ex|)ired  with  gri'at  resignation,  on  the  day  of 
Ascension,  the  2olh  of  May,  1506,  being  about 
seventy  years  of  age.+  His  last  worils  were, 
"  In  iiKinus  tiias  Domine,  coininendo  spirituiii 
meum :"  Into  ihy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
my  spirit.? 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Francisco,  and  his  obsequies  were  celehratetl 
with  funereal  jjomp  at  Valladolid,  in  the  parochial 
church  of  Santa  .Maria  de  la  Antigua.  His  re- 
mains were  trans|)orled  afterward,  in  1513,  to  the 

*  Diego,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  notes  in  his  own 
testament  this  beriuest  of  his  father,  and  says,  that  he 
was  charged  by  liiiri  to  pay  Heatrix  KHriquez  io,0(X) 
maravedls  a  year,  which  for  some  lime  he  had  faith- 
fully performed  ;  but  as  he  believes  that  f  )r  three  or 
four  years  previou;-  10  her  death  he  hati  neglected  to 
do  so,  he  orders  that  the  deficiency  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  paid  to  her  heirs.  Memorial  ajustado  .-^o- 
bre  la  propriedad  del  mayorazgo  quefondo  D.  Christ. 
Colon.  §  245. 

{Memorial  ajustado,  §  248. 
Cura  de  los  F'alacios,  cap.  I2l. 
§  LasCasas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.     Hist,  del 
Almirante,  cap.  108.  .  .  ,■ 


Carthusian  monastery  of  Las  Cuevas  of  Seville,  tc 
the  chapel  of  St.  Ann  or  of  Santo  Christo,  in 
which  chapel  were  likewise  deposited  those  of  his 
son  Don  Diego,  who  died  in  the  village  of  Mont- 
alban,  on  the  2jd  of  February,  1526.  In  the 
year  1536  the  bodies  of  Columbus  and  his  son 
Diego  were  removed  to  Hisjianiola,  and  interred 
in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  the  city 
of  San  Domingo  ;  but  even  here  they  did  not  rest 
in  (juiet,  having  since  been  again  tlisinterred  and 
conveyed  to  the  Havana,  in  the  isl.and  of  Cuba. 

We  are  told  that  Ferdinand,  alter  the  death  of 
Columbus,  showed  a  sense  of  his  merits  by  order- 
ing  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  motto  already  cited, 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  him  by  the  sov- 
ereigns :  A  Castii.i.a  y  a  Lkon  nui:v<j  .mundo 
nio  Colon  (To  CiistUc  and  Leon  Colmiiliiis  f;ave 
a  new  world).  However  great  an  honor  a  monu- 
ment may  be  for  a  subject  to  receive,  it  is  cer- 
tainly but  a  cheaj)  reward  for  a  sovereign  to  be- 
stow. As  to  the  motto  inscribed  upon  >t,  it  re- 
mains engravetl  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  more 
indelibly  than  in  brass  or  marble  ;  a  record  of  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  iliscoverer, 
which  the  monarch  had  so  faithlessly  neglected  to 
discharge. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  days,  by 
loyal  Spanish  writers,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
I'erdinand  toward  Columbus.  They  were  doubt- 
less well  intended,  but  they  have  been  futile,  nor 
is  their  failure  to  be  regretted.  To  screen  such 
injustice  in  so  eminent  a  character  from  the  repro- 
bation of  mankind  is  to  tleprive  history  of  one 
of  its  most  important  uses.  Let  the  ingratitude  of 
F'erdinand  stand  recordeii  in  its  full  extent,  and 
endure  throughout  a'l  time.  The  dark  shadow 
which  it  casts  upon  his  brilliant  rtMiown  will  be 
a  lesson  to  all  rulers,  teaching  them  wh.it  is  im- 
portant to  their  own  tame  in  their  treatment  ol 
dlustrious  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  COLU.MBUS. 

In  narrating  the  story  of  Columbus,  it  has  been 
the  enileavor  of  the  author  to  place  him  in  a  clear 
and  familiar  point  of  view  ;  for  this  purpose  he 
has  rejected  no  circumstance,  however  trivial, 
which  appeared  to  evolve  some  point  of  char- 
acter ;  and  he  has  sought  all  kinds  of  collateral 
facts  which  might  throw  light  upon  his  views  and 
motives.  With  this  view  also  he  has  detailed 
many  facts  hitherto  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
vaguely  noticed  by  historians,  ])rob;il)ly  because 
they  might  be  deemed  instances  of  error  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  Columbus  ;  but  he  who 
paints  a  great  m.in  merely  in  gre.it  and  heroic 
traits,  though  he  may  produce 'a  hue  jiicture,  will 
never  present  a  faithful  portrait.  Cireat  men  are 
compounds  of  great  and  little  (jU.ilities.  Indeed, 
mucn  of  their  greatness  arises  trom  their  m.istery 
over  the  imiierfeclions  of  their  nature,  and  their 
noblest  actions  are  sometimes  strui  k  fiirlh  by  the 
collision  of  their  merits  and  their  defects. 

In  Columbus  were  singularly  combined  the 
practical  and  the  poetical.  His  mind  had  grasp- 
ed all  kinds  of  knowledge,  whether  procured  by 
study  or  observation,  which  bore  upon  his  the- 
ories ;  impatient  of  the  scanty  aliment  of  the  day. 
"  his  impetuous  ardor,"  as  has  well  been  ob- 
served, "  threw  him  into  the  study  of  the  fathers 
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ol  the  church  ;  the  Arabian  Jews,  and  the  an- 
cient geographers  ;"  while  his  daring  but  irregu- 
lar genius,  bursting  from  the  limits  of  imperfect 
science,  bore  him  to  conclusions  far  beyond  the 
intellectual  vision  of  his  contemporaries.  If  some 
of  his  conclusions  were  erroneous,  they  were  at 
least  ingenious  and  splendid  ;  and  their  error  re- 
sulted from  the  clouds  wliich  still  lumg  over  his 
peculiar  path  of  enterprise.  His  own  discov- 
eries enlightened  the  ignorance  of  the  age  ;  guid- 
ed conjecture  to  certainty,  and  dispelled  that  very 
darkness  with  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  strug- 
gle. 

In  the  progress  of  his  discoveries  he  has  been 
remarked  for  the  extreme  sagacity  and  the  admir- 
able justness  with  which  he  seized  upon  the  jihe- 
nomena  of  the  exterior  world.  The  variations, 
for  instance,  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  direc- 
tion of  currents,  the  groupings  of  marine  plants, 
fixing  one  of  the  grand  climacteric  divisions  of 
the  ocean,  the  temperatures  ciianging  not  solely 
with  the  distance  to  the  etjuator,  but  al;io  with  the 
difference  of  meridians  :  these  and  similar  i)!ie- 
nomena,  .is  they  broke  ujion  him  were  discerned 
with  wonderful  (juickness  of  jierception,  and  made 
to  contribute  important  princijiles  to  the  stock  of 
general  knowledge.  This  lucidity  of  spirit,  this 
quick  convertii)ility  of  facts  to  principles,  distin- 
guish him  from  the  dawn  to  the  close  of  his  sub- 
lime enterprise,  insomuch  that,  with  all  the  sally- 
ing ardor  ot  his  im.iginafion,  his  ultimate  success 
has  been  admirably  characterized  as  a  "  con- 
quest of  rellection."* 

It  has  been  said  that  mercenary  views  mingled 
with  the  .iiiibition  of  Columbus,  and  that  his  stip- 
ulations with  the  .Spanish  CDUrt  were  sellisli  and 
avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsiderate  and  un- 
just. He  aimed  at  dignity  and  wealth  in  the 
same  lofty  spirit  in  wTiich  he  sought  renown  ; 
they  were  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  paljiable  evidence  of  its  success  ;  they 
were  to  arise  from  the  territories  he  should  dis- 
cover, .111(1  he  conimensunite  in  inijiortance.  No 
condition  could  be  more  just.  He  asked  nothing 
of  the  s.>vi'r('igns  but  a  command  of  the  countries 
he  lioi)eil  to  gi\e  them,  and  a  share  of  the  profits 
to  support  ihe  dignity  of  his  commanvl.  It  there 
should  be  no  country  discovered,  his  stipulated 
viceroyalty  would  be  of  no  avail  ;  an  1  if  no  rev- 
enues should  be  iiroduced,  his  labor  and  peril 
would  |iro(Uice  no  g.'iin.  If  his  command  and 
revenues  ultimately  proved  m.igniticent,  it  was 
from  the  m.igniticence  ot  the  regions  he  had  at- 
tached to  the  Castilian  crown.  What  monarch 
would  not  rejoice  to  gain  empire  on  such  condi- 
tions ?  Hut  he  did  not  risk  merely  a  loss  of  la- 
bor, and  a  disappointment  of  ambition,  in  the  en- 
teiprisf^  ;  — on  his  motives  being  {|Uestioned,  he 
voiUntarily  undertook,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  coadjutors,  .ictually  defrayed  one  eighth  of 
the  whole  cli.irge  of,  the  first  ex|)e(lition. 

It  was,  in  f.ut,  this  rare  union  already  noticed, 
of  the  pr.iclical  man  of  business  with  the  jioetical 
projector,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  his  grand 
enterprises  into  effect  through  so  many  ditficul- 
ties  ;  but  the  pecuniary  calculations  and  cares, 
which  gave  teasibility  to  his  schemes,  were  never 
suffered  to  chill  the  glowing  asjjiralions  of  his 
soul.  The  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his 
discoveries  he  intended  to  a|»propriate  in  the 
same  princely  and  pious  sjiirit  in  which  they  were 
demanded.  He  contemplated  works  and  achieve- 
ments ol  benevolence  and  religion  ;    vast  contri- 
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butions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
city  ;  the  foundations  of  churches,  where  masses 
should  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  and 
armies  for  the  recovery  of  the  li(vly  seinilchre  in 
Palestine.  Thus  his  ambition  was  truly  noble 
and  lofty  ;  instinct  with  high  thought  and  pron» 
to  generous  deed. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  ofTice  he  maintained  the 
state  and  ceremonial  of  a  viceroy,  and  was  tena- 
cious of  his  rank  and  privileges  ;  not  from  a  mere 
vulgar  love  of  titles,  but  because  he  prized  them 
as  testimonials  and  trophies  ot  his  .-ichievements  : 
these  he  jealously  cherished  as  his  great  rewards. 
In  his  repeated  applications  to  the  king,  he  insist- 
ed merely  on  the  restitution  of  his  dignities.  As 
to  his  pecuniary  dues  and  all  (piestioiis  relative  to 
mere  revenue,  he  offered  to  leave  them  to  arbi- 
tration or  even  to  the  absolute  disposition  of  the 
monarch  ;  but  not  so  his  oflicial  dignities  :  "these 
things,"  said  he  nobly,  "affect  my  honor,"  In 
his  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego,  and 
whoever  alter  him  should  inherit  his  estates, 
whatever  dignities  and  titles  might  afterward  be 
gr.inted  by  the  king,  always  to  sign  himself  sim- 
ply "  the  admiral,"  by  way  o(  per|ietuating  in  the 
family  its  real  source  of  greatness. 

His  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  views  and  the  niagnaiiimit\-  of  his  spirit. 
Instead  of  scouring  the  newly-lound  countries, 
like  a  grasping  adventurer  eager  only  for  imme- 
diate gain,  as  was  too  geiier.illy  the  case  with 
contem|)orary  discoverers,  he  sought  to  ascertain 
their  soil  and  jiroductions,  their  rives  and  har- 
bors :  he  was  desirous  of  colonizing  and  cultiva- 
ting them  ;  of  conciliating  ;iiid  civilizing  the  na- 
tives ;  of  building  cities  ;  introducing  the  useful 
arts  ;  subjecting  everything  to  the  control  of  law, 
order,  and  religion  ;  and  thus  of  founding  regu- 
lar and  pros|ieroU3  empires.  In  tliis  glorious 
lilan  he  was  constantly  defeated  by  the  (iissolute 
rabble  which  it  was  his  misfortur^e  to  command  ; 
with  whom  all  law  was  tyranny,  and  all  order  re- 
str.iint.  They  interrupted  all  useful  works  by 
their  seditions  ;  provoked  the  pea(~eful  Indians  to 
hostility  ;  and  after  they  li.id  thus  drawn  down 
misery  and  warfare  upon  their  own  heads,  and 
overwhelmed  Columbus  with  the  ruins  of  the  edi- 
fice he  was  building,  they  charged  him  with  be- 
ing the  cause  ot  the  confusion. 

\Vell  would  it  have  been  tor  .Spain  had  those 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  Columbus  possessed 
his  sound  jiolicy  and  liberal  views.  The  New 
World,  in  such  cases,  would  have  been  settled  by 
pacific  colonists,  and  civilized  by  enlightened  leg- 
islators ;  instead  of  being  overrun  by  desperate 
adventurers,  and  desolated  by  avaricious  con- 
querors. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility,  lia- 
ble to  great  excitement,  to  sudden  and  strong  im- 
pressions, and  powerful  impulses.  He  was  nat- 
urally irritable  and  impetuous,  and  keenly  sensi- 
ble to  injury  and  injustice  ;  yet  the  (piickness  of 
his  temper  was  ounteracled  by  the  benevolence 
,'ind  generosity  ot  his  heart.  Tlie  magnanimity 
of  Ims  nature  shone  lorth  through  all  the  troubles 
ot  hi.:  stormy  career.  Though  continually  out- 
raged in  his  dignity,  and  bra\ed  in  the  exercise 
of  Ills  command  ;  though  foiled  in  his  iilans,  and 
end.ingered  in  his  person  by  the  seditions  of  tur- 
bulent and  worthless  men,  and  that  too  at  times 
when  suffering  under  anxiety  ot  mind  and  anguish 
of  body  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  most  patient, 
vet  he  restrained  his  valiant  .and  iiuligiiant  spirit, 
by  the  strong  powers  of  his  mind,  and  brought 
himself  to  forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  sup- 
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plicate  ;  nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he 
was  from  all  ffi-liii^f  ot  revenge,  how  ready  to  for- 
give and  torfTft,  on  the  least  signs  of  reiientance 
and  atonunient.  He  lias  been  extollecl  for  his 
skill  in  coiUroiling  others  ;  but  far  greater  praise 
is  due  to  him  for  his  firmness  in  governing  him- 
self. 

His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible  to 
all  l<in(ls  ()t  pleasurable  sensations  from  external 
obJL'cts.  In  his  letters  and  journals,  instead  of 
detailing  circumstances  with  the  technical  preci- 
sion ot  a  nitTc  navigator,  he  notices  the  beauties  of 
nature  witli  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  a  painter. 
As  he  coasts  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  the 
reader  jiarticipales  in  the  enjoyment  with  which 
he  describes,  in  his  imperfect  but  picturesque 
Spanish,  the  varied  ol)jects  around  him  ;  the 
blanilness  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  fragrance  of  the  air,  "  full  of 
dew  and  sweetness,"  the  verdure  of  the  forests, 
the  magnificence  of  the  trees,  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  iimjiidity  and  freshness  of  the 
running  streams.  New  delight  springs  up  for  him 
in  every  scene.  He  e.\tols  each  new  discovery  as 
more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and  each  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  ;  until,  with  his  simple 
earnestness,  he  tells  the  sovereigns  that,  having 
spoken  so  highly  of  the  preceding  islands,  he  fears 
that  they  will  not  credit  him,  when  he  declares 
that  the  one  he  is  actually  describing  surpasses 
them  all  in  excellence. 

In  the  s.ime  ardent  and  unstudied  way  he  ex- 
presses his  emotions  on  various  occasions,  readil; 
affected  by  impulses  of  ]oy  or  grief,  of  pleasure 
or  indignation.  When  surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  ingratitude  and  violence  of  worth- 
less men.  he  often,  in  the  retirement  of  his  cabin, 
gave  way  to  bursts  ot  sorrow,  and  relieved  his 
overladen  heart  by  sighs  and  groans.  When  he 
returned  in  chains  to  Spain,  and  came  into  the 
presence  of  Isabella,  instead  of  continuing  th.; 
lofty  pride  with  which  he  had  hitherto  sustained 
his  injuries,  he  was  touched  with  grief  and  ten 
cierness  .it  lier  sympathy,  and  burst  forth  into  sobs 
and  tears. 

He  was  devoutly  pious  :  religion  mingled  with 
the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
shone  forth  in  his  most  private  and  unstudied 
writings.  Whenever  he  made  any  great  discov- 
ery, he  celebrated  it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God. 
The  voice  ot  prayer  and  melody  of  praise  rose 
from  his  shijis  when  they  first  beheld  the  New 
World,  and  his  first  action  on  landing  was  to 
prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth  ant?  return 
thanksgivings.  ICvery  evening  the  Salve  Rc- 
^na  and  otiier  vesper  hymns  were  chanted  by 
his  crew,  ruul  masses  were  performed  in  the  beau- 
tiful groves  bordering  the  wild  shores  of  this 
heathen  Kind.  All  his  great  enterprises  were  un- 
dertaken in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he 
partook  of  the  communion  previous  to  embarka- 
tion. He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of 
vows  and  penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  resorted 
to  them  in  limes  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
religion  thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul  diffused  a 
sober  dignity  and  benign  composure  o\er  his 
whole  demeanor.  His  language  was  pure  and 
guarded,  anrl  free  from  all  imprecations,  oaths, 
and  other  irreverent  expressions. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his  piety 
was  mingled  with  superstition,  and  darkened  by 
the  bigotry  of  the  age.  He  evidently  concurred 
in  the  opinion,  that  all  nations  which  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  Christian  faith  were  destitute  of 
natural  rights  ;  that  the  sternest  measures  might 


he  used  for  their  conversion,  and  the  severett 
punishments  inHicted  upon  their  obstinacy  in  un. 
nelief.  In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  he  considered 
himself  justified  in  making  captives  of  the  Indians, 
and  transporting  them  to  Spain  to  have  them 
taught  the  doctrines  ot  Christianity,  and  in  sell- 
ing them  for  slaves  if  they  pretended  to  resist  his 
invasions.  In  so  doing  he  sinned  against  the 
natural  goodness  of  his  character,  and  against  the 
feelings  which  he  had  originally  entertained  and 
expressed  toward  this  gentle  and  hospital)le  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  mercenary  impa* 
tience  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  sneers  of  his  ene- 
mies ;it  the  unprofitable  result  of  his  enterprises. 
It  is  but  justice  to  his  character  to  observe,  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  thus  taken  in  bat 
tie  was  at  first  openly  countenanced  by  the  crown, 
and  that,  when  the  cjucstion  of  right  came  to  be 
discussed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  <|ueen,  several  o) 
the  most  distinguished  jurists  and  theologians  ad- 
vocated the  practice  ;  so  that  the  (piestion  was 
finally  settled  in  favor  of  th»;  Indians  solely  by  the 
humanity  of  Isabella.  As  the  venerable  Ifishop 
Las  Casas  observes,  where  the  most  learned  men 
have  iloubted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  unlearn- 
ed mariner  should  err. 

These  remarks,  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  ot 
Columbus,  are  required  by  candor.  It  is  proper 
to  show  him  in  connection  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  lest  the  errors  of  the  times  should  ?)e 
considered  as  his  individual  faults.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  author,  however,  to  justify  Colum- 
bus on  a  point  where  it  is  inexcusable  to  err.  Let 
it  remain  a  blot  on  his  illustrious  name,  and  let 
others  derive  a  lesson  from  it. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  a  peculiar  trait  in 
his  rich  and  varied  character  ;  that  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  imagination  which  threw  a  magnifi- 
cence over  his  whole  course  of  thought.  Herrera 
intimates  that  he  h.ad  a  talent  for  poetry,  and 
some  slight  traces  of  it  are  on  record  in  the  book 
ot  pro|ihecies  which  he  ])resented  to  the  Catholic 
sovereigns.  Hut  his  poetical  temperament  is  di-^- 
cernible  throughout  all  his  writings  and  in  all  his 
actions.  It  spread  a  golden  and  glorious  world 
around  him,  and  tinged  everything  with  its  own 
gorgeous  colors.  It  betrayed  him  into  visionary 
speculations,  which  subjected  him  to  the  sneers 
and  cavillings  of  men  of  cooler  and  safer,  but 
more  grovelling  minds.  Such  were  the  conjec- 
tures formed  on  the  coast  of  Paria  about  the  form 
of  the  earth,  and  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  ;  about  the  mines  of  Ophir  in  Hisp.ini- 
ola,  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  Veragua  ;  and 
such  was  the  heroic  scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  mingled  with 
his  religion,  and  filled  liis  mind  with  solemn  and 
visionary  meditations  on  mystic  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  shadowy  jiortents  ot  the 
pro'phecies.  It  exalted  his  office  in  his  eyes,  antl 
matle  him  conceive  himself  an  agent  sent  forth 
upon  a  sublime  and  awful  mission,  subject  to  im- 
pulses and  supernatural  intimations  from  the  De- 
ity ;  such  as  the  voice  which  he  imagined  spoke 
to  him  in  comfort  amidst  the  troubles  of  His])ani' 
ola  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  on  the  disas- 
trous coast  of  Veragua. 

He  was  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  visionary 
of  an  uncommon  anrl  successful  kind.  The  man- 
ner in  which  his  ardent,  imaginative,  and  mercu- 
rial nature  was  controlled  by  a  powerful  judg- 
ment, and  directed  by  an  acute  sagacity,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  feature  in  his  character.  Thus 
governed,  his  imagination,  instead  of  exhausting 
itself  in  idle  tiights,  lent  aid  to  his  judgment,  anc 
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enabled  him  to  form  conclusions  at  whichi  common 
minds  could  never  li;ive  arrivetl,  nay,  wliicli  they 
could  not  perceive  svlien  pointed  out. 

To  his  mtelleclual  vision  it  was  given  to  reaJ 
the  si^ns  of  the  times,  atul  to  trace,  in  the  con- 
jectures and  reveries  of  |)a:it  ages,  the  indications 
of  an  unknown  w  jrjd  ;  as  soothsayers  were  said 
to  read  predictions  in  tiie  stars,  and  to  foretell 
events  from  llie  visions  of  the  night.  "  His  soul," 
ojjserves  a  Spanish  writer,  "  was  superior  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  i''or  him  was  reserved  the 
great  enterprise  of  traversing  that  sea  which  had 
given  rise  to  so  many  fables,  and  of  deciphering 
the  mystery  of  his  time."* 

With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  imagination, 
its  fondest  dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He 
diet!  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  dis- 
covery. Until  his  last  breath  he  entertained  the 
idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the 

*  C!adera.    lavestigacionei  hi*toilas,  p.  43 


old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discov- 
eel  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  tlie  I'.;ist.  He 
supposed  llispanioiatobe  the  ancient  Opiiil-  which 
had  been  visited  by  the  siiips  of  .Solomon,  and 
that  Cuba  and  Terra  I'irm.i  were  but  remote 
parts  of  Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have 
nroken  upon  his  miiul  could  he  lia\c  known  that 
he  had  indeed  (liscovi;rcd  a  new  idiuiiunt,  eijual 
to  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  in  niagnituile,  and 
separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
hitherto  known  by  civilized  man  I  And  how 
would  his  magn;inimous  spirit  ha\'e  been  con- 
soled,  amidst  tlie  aftlictions  of  age  and  the  cares 
of  penury,  tlie  neglect  of  a  tickle  public  and  the 
injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  an- 
ticipated the  splendid  empires  which  were  to 
spread  over  the  l)eautiful  world  he  had  discov- 
ered ;  ;ind  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages which  were  to  till  its  lands  with  his  re- 
nown, and  revere  and  bless  his  name  to  the  latest 
posterity  1 
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No.  I. 

TRANSPORTATION     OF     THE     REMAINS     «F     COLOMBUS 
FROM   ST.    DOMINGO   TO  THE  HAVANA. 

At  the  termination  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  in  1795,  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  were  ceded  to  France,  by  the 
Qlh  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  To  assist  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  cession,  a  Spanish  squadron 
was  dispatched  to  the  island  at  the  appointed  time, 
commanded  by  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristizabal,  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  royal  armada.  On  the  iilh  of  De- 
cember, i7()5,  that  commander  wrote  to  the  field-mar- 
shal and  governor,  Don  Joaquin  Garcia,  resident  at 
St.  Domingo,  that,  being  informed  that  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus 
lay  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he  felt  it  iixumbent 
on  him  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  commander-in  chief  of 
his  majesty's  squadron  of  operations,  10  solicit  the 
translation  of  the  ashes  of  that  hero  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  had  likewise  been  discovered  by  him, 
and  where  he  had  first  planted  the  standard  of  the 
cross.  He  expressed  a  desire  that  this  should  be 
done  officially,  a;id  with  great  care  and  formality, 
that  it  might  not  remain  in  the  power  of  any  one,  by 
a  careless  transportation  of  these  honored  remains,  to 
lose  a  relic  connected  with  an  event  whirli  formed 
the  most  glorious  epoch  of  Spanish  hist"  y,  and  that 
it  might  be  manifested  to  all  nations  I'.iat  Spaniards, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  never  ceased  to 
pay  all  honors  to  the  remains  of  that  "  worthy  and 
adventurous  g<;neral  of  the  seas  ;"  nor  abandoned 
them,  when  ihs  various  public  bodies,  representing 
the  Spanish  dominion,  emigrated  from  the  island.  As 
he  had  not  time,  without  great  inconvenience,  '.r  con- 
sult the  sovereign  on  this  subject,  he  had  recourse  to 
ths  governor,  as  royal  vice-patron  of  the  island, 
hoping  that  his  solicitation  might  be  granted,  and  the 
remains  of  the  admiral  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  in  the  ship  San  Lorenzo. 

The  generous  wishes  of  this  high-minded  Spaniard 
met  with  warm  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor, lie  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  the  Duke  of 
Veragnas,  lineal  successor  of  Columbus,  had  mani- 
fested the  same  solicitude,  and  had  sent  directions 
that  the  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  at  his 
expense  ;  and  h:ul  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish 
that  thi!  bones  cf  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  should  likewise  be  exhumed  ;  transmitting 
inscriptions  to  be  put  upon  the  sepulchres  of  both. 
He  added,  that  although  the  king  had  given  no  orders 
on  the  subject,  yet  the  proposition  being  so  accord- 
ant with  thcgratefulfeelingsof  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  island,  he  was  ready  on  his  part  to  carry  it  into 
ixecution. 

The  commandant-general  Aristizabal  then  made  a 
similar  communication  to  the  archbishop  of  Cuba, 
Don  Fernando  I'ortillo  y  Torres,  whose  metropolis 
was  then  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  hoping  to  receive 
ills  coupf'  nance  and  aid  in  this  pious  undertaking. 

The  reply  of  the  archbishop  was  ( ouched  in  terms 
of  high  courtesy  toward  the  gallant  commander,  and 
deep  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Columbus,  and  ex- 
pressed a  zeal  in  rendering  this  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  respect  to  the  remains  of  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

The  persons  empowered  in  .icl  for  the  Duke  of  Ve- 
raguas,  the  venerable  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 


dral, and  all  the  other  persons  and  authorities  to 
whom  Don  Gabriel  de  Aristizabal  made  similar  com- 
munications, manifested  the  same  eagerness  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  this  solemn  and  afTecting  rite. 

The  worthy  commander  Aristizabal,  having  taken 
all  these  preparatory  steps  with  gieat  form  and  punc- 
tilio, so  as  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  in 
a  public  and  striking  manner,  suitable  to  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  the  whole  was  carried  into  effect  with  be- 
coming pomp  and  solemnity. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1795,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  place,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  civil  and  military  officers,  assembled  in 
the  metropolitan  cathedral.  In  the  presence  of  this 
august  assemblage,  a  small  vault  was  opened  above 
the  chancel,  in  the  principal  wall  on  the  right  side  of 
the  high  altar.  Within  were  found  the  fragments  of 
a  leaden  coffin,  a  number  cf  bones,  and  a  quantity  of 
mould,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  human  body. 
These  were  carefully  collected  and  put  into  a  case  of 
gilded  lead,  about  half  an  ell  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  a  third  in  height,  secured  by  an  iron  lock,  the 
key  of  which  was  delivered  to  the  archbishop.  The 
case  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  vel- 
vet, and  ornamented  with  lace  and  fringe  of  gold. 
The  whole  was  then  placed  in  a  temporary  tomb  or 
mausoleum. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  another  grand 
convocation  at  the  cathedral,  when  the  vigils  and 
masses  for  the  dead  were  solemnly  chanted  by  the 
archb'shop,  accompanied  by  the  commandant-general 
of  the  armada,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars, 
and  the  'Mats  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  together  with 
the  rest  ct  the  distinguished  assemblage.  After  this 
a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  archbishop. 

On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  coffin  was  transported  to  the  ship  with  the  utmost 
state  and  ceremony,  with  a  civil,  religious,  and  mili- 
tary procession,  banners  wrapped  in  mourning, 
chants  and  responses  and  discharges  of  artillery. 
The  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  several  orders 
took  turn  to  support  the  coffin.  The  key  was  taken 
with  great  formality  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop 
by  the  governor,  and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  armada,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the 
governor  of  the  Havana,  to  be  held  in  deposit  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  be  known.  The  coffin 
was  received  on  board  of  a  brigantine  called  the  Dis- 
coverer, which,  with  all  the  other  shipping,  displayed 
mourning  signals,  and  saluted  the  remains  with  the 
honors  paid  to  an  admiral. 

From  the  port  of  St.  Domingo  the  coffin  was  con- 
veyed to  the  bay  of-Ocoa  and  there  transferred  to  the 
ship  San  Lorenzo.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  portrait 
of  Columbus,  sent  from  Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Vera- 
guas,  to  be  suspended  close  by  the  place  where  the 
remains  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  FhouUl  be  deposited. 

The  ship  immediately  made  sail,  and  arrived  at  Ha- 
vana, in  Cuba,  on  the  isih  of  January,  1796.  Here 
the  same  deep  feeling  of  reverence  to  the  inetr.ory  of 
the  discoverer  was  evinced.  The  principal  authori- 
ties repaired  on  board  of  ihs  ship,  accompanied  by 
the  superior  naval  and  military  officers.  Every- 
thing was  conducted  with  the  saine  circumstantial 
and  soleiin  ceremonial.  The  remains  were  re- 
moved w.th  great  reverence,  and  placed  in  a  felucca, 
in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  land  in  the  midst 
of  a  procession  of  three  columns  of  feluccas  and  boat* 
in  the  roy;  1  service,  all  properly  decorated,  contain 
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ing  distinguished  military  anu  mfnisteria'  officers. 
Two  feluccas  followed,  in  one  r '  which  was  a  marine 
guard  of  honor,  with  mourning  banners  and  muffled 
drums  ;  and  in  the  other  were  the  commandant-gen- 
eral, the  principal  minister  of  marine,  and  the  mili- 
tary staff.  In  passing  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  har 
bor,  they  all  paid  the  honors  due  to  an  admiral  rnd 
captain-general  of  the  navy.  On  arriving  at  the 
mole  the  remains  were  met  by  the  go'vernor  of  the 
island,  accompanied  by  the  generals  and  the  militaiy 
staff.  The  coffin  was  then  conveyed,  between  files  of 
soldiery  whicii  lined  the  streets,  to  the  obelisk,  in  the 
place  of  arms,  where  it  was  received  in  a  hearse  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  Here  the  remains  were  for- 
mally delivered  to  the  governor  and  captain-general 
of  the  island,  the  key  given  up  to  him,  the  coffin 
opened  and  Gxainined,  and  the  safe  transportation  of 
its  contents  authenticated.  This  ceremony  being  con- 
cluded, it  was  conveyed  in  grand  procession  and 
with  the  utmost  pomp  to  the  cathedral.  Masses  and 
the  soletrn  ceremonies  of  the  dead  were  performed 
by  the  bishop,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  Columbus 
depcsited  with  great  reverence  in  the  wall  on  the 
right  side  of  the  grand  altar.  "  All  these  honors  and 
ceremonies,  '  says  the  document,  from  whence  this 
notice  is  digested,*  "  were  attended  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  tlignitaries,  the  public  bodies  and  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Havana,  in  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  and  respectful  remembrance  in  which 
they  held  the  hero  who  had  discovered  the  New 
World,  and  had  been  the  fir.st  to  plant  the  tindard  of 
the  cross  on  that  island." 

This  is  the  last  occasion  that  the  Spanish  nation 
has  had  to  testify  its  feelings  toward  the  mernc^ry  of 
Columbus,  and  it  is  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
author  of  this  worK  has  been  able  to  cite  at  large  a 
ceremonial  so  solemn,  affecting,  and  noble  in  its  de- 
tails, and  so  honorable  to  the  national  character. 

When  wo  re.ul  of  the  remains  of  Columbus,  thus  con- 
veyecifrum  thei)ortol  St.  Domingo,  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  as  sacred  national  relics, 
with  civic  a'ld  military  pump,  and  hifih  religious  cere- 
monial ;  the  most  dignified  and  illustrious  men  striv- 
ing who  most  should  pay  them  reverence,  we  cannot 
but  rellect  that  it  was  from  this  very  port  he  was  car- 
ied  off  loatled  with  ignommious  chains,  blasted  ap- 
parently in  fame  and  fortune,  and  followed  by  the 
revilings  of  the  rabble.  Such  honors,  it  is  true,  are 
nothing  to  the  dead,  nor  can  they  atone  to  the  heart, 
now  dust  and  ashes,  for  ail  the  wrongs  and  sorrows 
it  may  have  sul'fered  ;  but  they  speak  volumes  of 
comfort  to  llie  illustrious,  yet  slandered  and  p?rse- 
cuted  living,  encouraging  them  bravely  to  hear  with 
present  injuries,  by  showing  them  how  true  merit 
outlives  a'l  calumny,  and  receives  its  glorious  reward 
in  the  admiration  of  after  ages. 


No.   H. 
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NOTICE  OF   TlIK   IlKSCENDANTS   OF  COHJ.MBtJS. 

On  the  death  of  Columbus  his  son  Diego  succeeded 
to  his  rights,  as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  New 
Woild,  according  to  tlie  express  capitulations  be- 
tween the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  He  appears  Ijy 
the  general  consent  of  historians  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  integrity,  of  respectable  talents,  and  of  a 
frank  and  generous  nature.  Herrera  speaks  repcatetlly 
of  the  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and 
pronounces  him  of  a  noble  disposition,  and  without 
deceit.  This  absence  of  all  guile  frequently  laiil  him 
open  to  the  stratagems  of  crafty  men,  grown  old  in 
deception,  who  rendered  his  life  a  continued  series  of 
embarrassments  ;  but  the  probity  of  his  character, 
with  the  irrt'sisiibU;  power  of  truth,  bore  him  through 
diffirullies  in  which  more  politic  and  sutiile  men 
would  have  been  entangled  and  completely  lost. 


*  Xavarrole,  Colec.  toin.  ii.  p.  365, 


Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  .idmiral,  Don 
Diego  came  forward  as  lineal  successor,  and  urged 
the  restitution  of  the  family  offices  and  privileges, 
which  had  been  suspended  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  father's  life.  If  (he  cold  and  wary  Ferdinand, 
however,  could  forget  his  obligations  of  gratitude  ami 
justice  to  Columbus,  he  had  less  difficulty  in  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son.  For  two 
years  Don  Diego  pressed  his  suit  with  fiuiiiiiss  dili- 
gence. He  ftit  the  appart.it  distrust  of  the  monarch 
the  more  sensibly,  from  having  been  brought  up 
imder  his  eye,  as  a  page  in  the  royal  household,  where 
his  cliaracter  ought  to  be  well  known  and  appreciated. 
At  length,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Naples  in 
150S,  he  put  to  him  a  direct  question,  with  ihc  frank- 
ness attributed  to  his  character.  He  demanded  "  why 
his  majesty  would  not  grant  to  him  as  a  favor,  that 
which  was  his  right,  and  why  he  hesitated  to  confide 
in  the  lidelity  of  one  who  had  been  reared  in  his 
house."  Ferdinand  replied  that  he  (ould  fully  con- 
fide in  him,  but  could  not  repose  so  great  a  trust  at  a 
venture  in  his  children  and  successors.  To  this  Don 
Diego  rejomed,  that  it  was  contrary  lo  all  justice  and 
reason  to  make  him  sutler  for  the  sins  of  his  children, 
who  might  never  be  liorn.* 

Still,  though  he  had  reason  and  justice  on  his  side, 
the  young  admiral  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
wary  monarch  to  a  compliance.  Finding  all  appeal 
to  all  his  ideas  of  equity  or  sentiments  of  generosity 
in  vain,  he  solicited  permission  to  pursue  his  claim  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  The  king  could  not  re- 
fuse so  reasonable  a  request,  and  Don  Diego  com- 
menced a  process  against  King  F"erdmand  before  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  founded  on  the  repeated  capitu- 
lations between  the  crown  and  his  father,  and  embrac- 
ing all  the  dignities  and  immunities  ceded  by  them. 

One  ground  of  opposition  to  these  claims  was,  that 
if  the  capitulation,  made  by  the  sovereigns  in  1492,  had 
granted  a  perpetual  viceroyalty  to  the  admiral  and  his 
tieirs,  such  grant  could  not  stand  ;  being  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  state,  and  to  an  express  law  pro 
mulgated  in  Toledo  in  14S0  ;  wherein  it  was  ordained 
that  no  office,  involving  the  administration  of  justice, 
should  be-  given  in  p.;rpctuity  ;  that  therefore,  the 
viceroyalty  granleil  lo  the  admiral  could  only  have 
been  for  his  life  ;  and  that  even,  during  that  term,  it 
had  justly  been  taken  from  him  for  his  miscondui  t. 
That  such  concessions  were  coi  rary  to  the  inherent 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  of  which  the  government 
could  not  divest  itself.  To  this  Don  Diego  replied, 
that  as  to  the  validity  of  the  capitul.ition,  it  was  a 
bmding  contract,  and  none  of  its  privileges  ought  to 
be  restiicted.  That  as  by  royal  schedules  dated  in 
Villa  Franca,  June  2d,  1506,  and  Almazan,  August 
28th,  1507,  it  had  been  ordered  that  he,  Don  Diego, 
should  receive  the  tenths,  so  equally  ought  the  other 
privileges  to  be  accorded  to  him.  As  10  the  allegation 
that  his  father  had  been  deprived  of  liis  viceroyalty  for 
his  demerits,  it  was  contrary  to  all  truth.  It  had 
been  audacity  on  the  part  of  HobadiUa  to  send  him  a 
prisoner  to  Spain  in  1500,  and  contrary  to  the  will 
and  command  of  the  sovereigns,  as  was  proved  by 
their  letter,  dated  from  Valencia  de  la  Torre  in  1502, 
in  which  they  expressed  grief  at  his  arrest,  and  assured 
him  that  it  shoulil  be  redressed,  and  his  privileges 
guarded  entire  to  himself  and  his  children.} 

This  memor.ible  suit  was  commenced  in  1508,  and 
continued  for  several  years.  In  the  cour.se  of  it  the 
claim.)  of  Don  Diego  were  disputed,  bkewise,  on  the 
]dea  ihat  his  father  was  nut  the  original  discoverer  of 
Terra  Firma,  but  only  subsequently  of  certain  por- 
tions of  it.  This,  however,  was  rompli'lely  contro- 
verted by  overwhelming  testimony.  The  claims  of 
Don  Diego  were  minutely  discussed  .-mil  rigidly  ex- 
amined, and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  in  his  favor,  while  it  relletteil  honor  on 
the  justice  and  imlependence  of  that  body,  silenced 


*  Ht-rrt-ra,  Hist.  Ind.,  deead.  ii.  lib  vil.  cap.  4. 
t  I-'.\!racts  from  llie  minutes  of  the  procebs  taken  by  thf 
liislurian  Mufloz,  .M.S. 
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many  petty  cavilers  at  the  fair  fame  of  Columbus.* 
Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  wily  monarch 
wanted  neither  means  nor  prete.'^  -  lo  delay  the  ced- 
ing of  such  vast  powers,  so  repugii.int  to  his  cautious 
policy.  The  young  admiral  was  finally  indebted  for 
his  success  in  this  suit  to  previous  .success  attained 
in  a  suit  of  a  different  nature.  He  had  become  en- 
amored of  Doila  Maria  de  Toledo,  daughter  of  Fer- 
nando lie  Toledo,  grand  commander  of  Leon,  and 
niece  lo  Don  Fadrique  Toledo,  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Mvix,  chief  favorite  of  the  king.  This  was  aspiring 
10  a  high  conni.ction.  The  father  and«uncle  of  the 
lady  were  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  the  proud 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  cousins  german  to  Ferdinand. 
The  glory,  however,  which  Columbus  had  left  behind, 
rested  upon  his  children,  and  the  claims  of  Don  Die- 
go, recently  confirmed  by  the  council,  involved  dig- 
nities and  wealth  sulHcienl  lo  raise  him  to  a  level  wilV 
the  loftiest  alliance.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  obtai'i- 
ing  the  hand  of  the  lady,  and  thus  was  the  forei{,ii 
family  of  Columbus  ingrafted  on  one  of  the  proudes; 
races  of  Spain  The  natural  consequences  followed. 
Diego  h.id  secured  that  magical  power  called  "  con- 
nections ;"  and  the  favor  of  Feidiiiand,  which  had 
been  so  long  withheld  from  him,  as  the  son  of  Colum- 
bus, shone  upon  him,  though  coldly,  as  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  father  and  uncle  of  his 
bride  succeeded,  though  with  great  dlfTiculty,  in  con- 
quering the  repugnance  of  th^  monarch,  ami  after  all 
he  I'ut  framed  in  part  the  justice  they  required.  He 
ceded  to  Don  Diego  merely  the  dignities  and  powers 
enjoyed  by  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  who  was  recalled, 
and  he  cautiously  withheld  the  title  cf  viceroy. 

The  recall  of  Ovando  was  not  merely  a  measure  to 
make  room  (or  Don  Diego  :  it  was  the  tardy  perform- 
ance of  a  promise  made  to  Isabella  on  her  dcat'.ibed. 
The  cx])iring  queen  had  demanded  it  as  a  punishment 
for  the  ni.issaire  of  her  poor  Indian  subjects  at  Xara- 
gua,  and  the  cruel  and  ignominious  e.\ecution  of  the 
female  cacique  Anacaona.  Thus  retribution  was  con- 
tinually going  its  rounds  in  the  checkered  destinies  of 
thi.s  i.sland,  which  has  ever  presented  a  little  epitome 
of  human  history  ;  its  errors  and  crimes,  and  conse- 
quent disasters. 

Ill  complying  with  the  request  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, F'erdinanil  was  favorable  toward  Ovando.  He 
did  not  feel  the  same  generous  sympathies  with  his 
late  consort,  and,  however  Ovando  had  sinned 
against  humanity  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  he 
had  been  a  vigilant  officer,  and  his  very  oppressions 
had  in  general  proved  profitable  to  the  crown.  Fer- 
dinand directed  that  the  fleet  which  took  out  the  new 
governor  should  return  under  the  command  of  Ovan- 
do, and  that  he  should  retain  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  any  property  or  Indian  slaves  that  might  be  found 
rn  his  possession.  Some  have  represented  Ovando  as 
a  man  far  from  mercenary  ;  that  the  wealth  wrung 
from  the  miseiies  of  the  natives  was  for  his  sovereign, 
not  for  himself  ;  and  it  is  intimated  that  one  secret 
cause  t)f  his  disgrace  was  his  having  niadr  an  enemy 
of  the  all-i)owerful  and  unforgiving  Fonscca.f 

The  new  admiral  embarked  at  St.  Lucar,  June  (;tb, 
1509,  with  his  wife,  his  brother  Don  P"eriiando,  who 
was  now  grown  to  man's  estiite,  and  had  been  well 
educated,  ami  his  two  uncles,  Don  Harlholomcw  and 
Don  Diego.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  cavaliers,  with  their  wives,  and  of  young 
ladies  i>i  i  ink  and  family,  more  distinguished,  it  is 
hinted,  for  high  blood  than  large  fortune,  and  who 
were  sent  out  to  find  wealthy  husbands  in  the  New 
World,  t 

Though  the  king  had  not  granted  Don  Diego  the 
dignity  of  viceroy,  the  title  was  generally  given  to 
him  by  courtesy,  and  his  wife  was  universally  ad- 
dressed by  that  of  vice-queen. 

Don   Die^,o  commenced  his  rule  with  a  degree  of 

•  Fnrlh'T  mention  will  be  found  of  this  lawsuit  in  the  ar- 
ticle relaiive  10  Amerigo  Vespucci. 
t  Charlevoix,  ut  .supra,  v.  i.  p,  273,  id. 374. 
t  Las  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  49,  MS. 


splendor  hitherto  unknown  in  the  colony.  The  vice- 
queen,  who  was  a  lady  of  great  desert,  surrounded  by 
the  noble  cavaliers  and  the  young  ladies  of.  famiiy 
who  had  come  in  her  retinue,  established  a  sort  oii 
court,  which  threw  a  degree  of  lustre  over  the  hnlf-sav- 
age  island.  The  young  ladies  were  soon  married  to 
the  wealthiest  colonists,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
soften  those  rude  manneis  which  had  grown  up  in  a 
Slate  of  society  hitherto  destitute  cf  the  salutary  re- 
straint and  pleasing  decorum  produced  by  female  in-- 
fluence, 

Don  Diego  had  considered  his  appointment  in  the 
light  of  a  viceroyalty,  but  the  king  soon  took  meas- 
ures which  showed  that  he  admitted  of  no  such  pre- 
tension. Without  any  reference  to  Don  Diego,  he 
divided  the  coast  of  Darien  inlo  tw  great  provinces, 
separated  by  an  imaginary  line  running  through  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba,  appointing  Alonso  de  Ojti'a  governor 
of  the  eastern  province,  which  he  called  New  Anda- 
lusia, and  Diego  de  Nicuessa,  governor  of  the  west- 
ern province,  which  included  the  rich  coast  of  Vca- 
gua,  and  which  he  called  Casiilla  del  Oro,  or  Golden 
Castile.  Had  the  monarch  been  swayed  by  principles 
of  justice  and  gratitude,  the  settlement  of  this  coast 
would  have  been  given  to  the  Adelantado,  Don  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  who  had  assisted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  country,  and,  together  with  his  brother  th.e 
admiral,  had  suffered  so  greatly  in  the  enterprise. 
Even  his  superior  abilities  for  the  task  should  have 
pointed  him  out  lo  the  policy  of  the  monarch  ;  bui  the 
cautious  and  calculating  Ferdinand  knew  the  lofty 
spirit  of  the  Adelantado,  and  that  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  demand  high  and  dignified  terms.  He  passed 
him  by,  therefore,  and  preferred  more  eager  and  ac- 
commodating adv.  ntureis. 

Don  Diego  was  greatly  aggrieved  at  this  measure, 
thus  adopted  without  his  participation  or  knowledge. 
He  justly  considered  it  an  infringement  of  the  capitu- 
lations granted  and  repeatedly  confitmed  to  his  father 
and  his  heirs.  He  had  further  ve.xalions  and  difl&cul- 
ties  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  island  of 
St.  Juan,  or  I'orto  Rico,  wnich  was  conquered  and 
settled  about  this  time  ;  but  after  a  variety  of  cross 
purposes,  the  officers  whom  he  appointed  were  ulti- 
mately recognized  by  the  crown. 

Like  his  father,  he  had  to  contend  with  malignant 
factions  in  his  government  ;  for  the  enemies  of  the 
father  transferred  their  enmity  to  the  son.  There  was 
one  Miguel  I'asamonte,  the  king's  treasurer,  who  be- 
came his  avowed  enemy,  under  the  support  and 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  who 
continued  to  the  son  the  implacable  hostility  which  he 
had  manifested  to  the  father.  A  variety  of  trivial  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  embroil  him  with  some  of 
the  petty  officers  of  the  colony,  and  there  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  followers  of  Roldan  who  arrayed  them- 
selves agninst  him.* 

Two  factions  soon  arose  in  the  island  ;  one  of  the 
.tdmir.'il,  the  other  of  the  treasurer  I'asamonte.  The 
latter  affected  to  call  themselves  the  parly  of  the  king. 
Tiiey  gave  all  possible  molestation  to  Don  Diego, 
and  sent  home  the  most  virulent  and  absurd  misiepre- 
sentations  of  his  conduct.  Among  others,  they  repre- 
sented a  large  house  with  nui  .y  windows  which  he 
was  building,  as  intended  for  a  fortress,  and  asset  ted 
that  he  had  a  design  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  the 
island.  King  F'erdinand,  who  was  now  advancing  in 
years,  had  devolved  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  in  a  great 
measure  on  Fonseca, f  who  had  superintended  them 
from  the  first,  and  he  was  greatly  guided  by  the  ad- 
vice of  that  prelate,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  descendants  of  Columbus.  The  complaints 
from  the  colonics  were  so  artfully  enforced,  there- 
fore, that  he  established  in  1510  a  sovereign  court  at 
St.  Domingo,  called  the  royal  audience,  to  which  an 
appeal  might  be  made  from  all  sentences  of  the  ad- 
mir.il,  even  in  cases  reset ved  hitherto  exclusively  for 
the  crown.     Don  Diego  considered  this  a  suspicious 

*  Herrera,  decad.  i,  lib.  vii.  cap.  la. 
t  Ibid. 
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and  injurious  measure  intended  to  demolish  his  au- 
thority. 

FranI:,  open,  and  unsuspicious,  the  young  admiral 
was  not  formed  for  a  contest  with  the  crafty  politi- 
cians arrayed  against  him,  vvlio  were  ready  and  adroit 
in  seizing  upon  his  slightest  errors,  and  magnifying 
them  into  crimes.  Ditficuities  were  multiplied  in  his 
path  which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  overcome.  He 
had  entered  upon  office  full  of  magnanimous  inten- 
tions, determined  to  put  an  end  to  oppression,  and 
correct  all  abuses  ;  all  good  men  therefore  had  re- 
joiced at  his  appointment ;,  but  he  soon  found  that 
he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  undervalued  the 
difficulties  awaiting  him.  He  calculated  from  his  own 
good  heart,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  wicked  hearts  of 
others.  He  was  oppose'!  to  the  repartimientos  of  In- 
dians, that  source  of  all  Kinds  of  inhumanity  ;  but  he 
found  all  the  men  of  wealth  in  the  colony,  and  most 
of  the  important  persons  of  the  court,  interested  in 
maintaining  them.  He  perceived  that  the  attempt  to 
abolish  them  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  result 
questionable  ;  at  the  same  time  this  abuse  was  a 
source  of  immense  profit  to  himself.  Self-interest, 
therefore,  combined  with  other  considerations,  and 
what  at  first  appeared  difficult,  seemed  presently  im- 
practicable. The  repartimientos  continued  in  the  stale 
in  which  he  found  them,  excepting  that  he  removed 
such  of  the  superintendents  as  had  been  cruel  and  op- 
pressive, and  substituted  men  of  his  own  appointment, 
who  probuljly  proved  equally  worthless.  His  friends 
were  disappointed,  his  enemies  encouraged  ;  a  hue 
and  cry  was  raised  against  him  by  the  friends  of  those 
he  had  displaced  ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  if  Ovando 
had  not  died  about  this  time,  he  would  have  been  sent 
out  to  supplant  Don  Diego. 

The  subjugation  and  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  1510,  was  a  fortunate  event  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  admiral.  He  congratulated  King 
Ferdinand  on  having  acquired  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  island  in  the  world  without  losing  a  single 
man.  The  intelligence  was  highly  acceptable  to  the 
king  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
complaints  against  the  admiral.  Little  affection  as 
Ferdinand  felt  for  Don  Diego,  he  was  still  aware  th.-it 
most  of  these  representations  were  false,  and  had 
their  origin  in  the  jealousy  ..id  envy  of  his  enemies. 
He  judged  it  expedient,  however,  in  1512,  to  send  out 
Dun  Bartholomew  Columbus  with  minute  instructions 
to  his  nephew  the  admiral. 

Don  Bartholomew  still  retained  the  office  of  Ade- 
lantado  of  the  Indies  ;  although  Ferdinand,  through 
selfish  motives,  detained  him  in  Spain,  while  he  em- 
ployed inferior  men  in  voyages  of  discovery.  He  now 
added  to  his  appointments  the  property  and  govern- 
ment of  the  little  island  of  Mona  during  life,  srid  as- 
signed him  a  repai  limiento  of  two  hundred  Indians, 
with  the  super! [itciidence  of  the  mines  which  might 
be  discovered  in  Cuba  ;  an  office  which  proved  very 
lucrative.* 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  the  king  to  Don 
Diego,  he  directed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Dominican  friars,  the  labor  of  the 
natives  should  be  reduced  to  one  third  ;  that  negro 
slaves  should  be  procured  from  Guinea  as  a  relief  to 
the  Indians,!  and  thatCarib  slaves  should  be  branded 
on  the  leg,  to  prevent  other  Indians  from  being  con- 
founded with  them  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.^ 

The  two  governors,  Ojeda  and  Nicucssa,  whom  ihe 
king  had  appointed  to  colonize  and  command  at  tlic 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  Terra  Firma,  having  failed  in 
their  undertaking,  the  sovereign,  in  1 5 14,  wrote  to 
Hispaniola,  permitting  the  Adelantailo,  Don  Bartholo- 
mew, if  so  inclmed,  to  take  charge  of  settling  the  coast 
of  Veragua,  and  to  govern  that  country  under  the  ad- 
miral Don  Diego  conformably  to  his  privileges  Had 
the  king  consulted  his  own  interest,  and  the  deference 
due  to  the  talents  and  services  of  the  Adelantado,  this 


•Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Domingo,  p.  331. 

t  Merrcra,  Hist.  Ind,,  dccad.  i,  lib,  ix,  cap,  5. 

t  Ibid. 


measure  would  have  been  taxen  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
was  now  too  late  :  illness  prevented  Don  Bartholo< 
mew  from  executing  the  enterprise,  and  his  active 
and  toilsome  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Many  calumnies  having  been  gent  home  to  Spain 
by  Pasamonte  and  other  enemies  of  Don  Diego,  and 
various  measures  being  taken  by  government,  which 
he  conceived  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious 
to  his  privileges,  he  requested  und  obtained  permis- 
sion to  repair  to  court,  that  he  might  explain  and 
vindicate  his  conduct.  He  departed,  accordingly,  on 
April  9th,  1^15,  leaving  the  Adelantado  with  the  vice- 
queen  Dofia  Maria.  He  was  received  with  great  honor 
by  the  king,  and  he  merited  such  a  reception.  He 
had  succeeded  in  every  enterprise  he  had  undertaken 
or  directed.  The  pearl  fishery  had  been  successfully 
established  on  the  coast  of  Cubagua  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  of  Jamaica  had  been  subjected  and  brought 
under  cultivation  without  bloodshed  ;  his  condiict  as 
governor  had  been  upright  ;  and  he  had  only  excited 
the  representations  made  against  him,  by  endeavoring 
to  lessen  the  oppression  of  the  natives.  The  king 
ordered  that  all  processes  against  him  in  the  court  of 
appeal  and  elsewhere,  for  damages  done  to  individ- 
uals in  regulating  the  repartimientos,  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  cases  sent  to  himself  for  considera- 
tion. But  with  all  these  favors,  as  the  admiral  claimed 
a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  provinces  of  CaLtilla  del 
Oro,  saying  that  it  was  discovered  by  his  fallier,  as  the 
names  of  its  places,  si  :  as  Nonibrc  dc  Dins,  Porto 
Bello,  and  el  Retrete,  plainly  proved,  the  king  ordered 
that  interrogatories  should  be  made  among  the  mari- 
ners who  had  sailed  with  Christopher  Columbus,  in 
the  hop-?  of  proving  that  he  had  not  discovered  the 
coast  of  Darien  nor  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  "  Thus,"  adds 
Herrera,  "  Don  Diego  was  always  involved  in  litiga- 
tions with  the  fiscal,  so  that  he  might  truly  say  that  he 
was  heir  to  the  troubles  of  his  father  "* 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Don  Diego  from  St 
Domingo,  his  uncle,  Don  Bartholom.  ended  his  ac- 
tive and  laborious  life.  No  particulars  are  given  of  his 
death,  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  his  age,  uhi :li 
must  have  been  advanced.  King  Ferdinand  is  said  to 
have  expressed  great  concern  at  the  event,  for  he  had 
a  high  opinion  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the 
Adelantado:  "a  man,"  says  Herrera,  "of  not  less 
worth  than  his  brother  the  admiral,  and  who,  if  he 
had  been  employed,  would  have  given  great  proofs  of 
it  ;  for  he  was  an  excellent  seaman,  valiant  and  of 
great  heart."t  Charlevoix  attributes  the  inaction  111 
which  Don  Bartholomew  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
for  several  years,  lo  the  jealousy  and  parsimony  of 
the  king.  He  found  the  house  already  too  powerful ; 
and  the  Adelantado,  had  he  discovered  Mexico,  was  a 
man  to  make  as  good  conditions  as  had  betn  made  by 
the  admiral  his  brother4  It  was  said,  observed  Her- 
rera, that  the  king  rather  preferred  to  employ  him  in 
his  European  affairs,  though  it  could  only  have  oeen 
to  divert  him  from  other  objects.  On  his  (Uath  the 
king  resumed  to  himself  the  island  of  Monii,  which  he 
had  given  to  him  for  life,  and  transferred  hi.s  leparti- 
miento  of  tivo  hundred  Indians  to  the  vice-queen  UoHa 
Maria. 

While  the  admiral  Don  Diego  was  pressing  for  an 
audience  in  his  vindication  at  court.  King  Ferdinand 
died,  on  the  23d  of  Janu.iry,  1516.  His  grandson  and 
successor.  Prince  Charles,  afterward  the  Empero* 
Cliarles  V.,  was  in  Flanders.  The  pover.imcnt  rested 
for  a  time  with  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  would  not 
undertake  to  decide  on  the  representations  and  claims 
of  the  admiral.  It  was  not  until  1520  that  he  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Charlts  V.  a  recognition  of  his  in- 
nocence of  all  the  charges  against  him.  The  emperor 
finding  that  what  Pasamonte  and  his  party  had  writ- 
ten were  notorious  calumnies,  ordered  Don  Diego  to 
resume  his  charge,  although  the  process  with  the  fiscal 
was  still  pending,  and  that  Pasamonte  should  be  written 
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to,  requesting  him  to  forget  all  past  passions  and 
differences,  and  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with 
Don  Diego.  Among  other  acts  of  indemnification  he 
acknowledged  his  right  to  exercise  his  office  ol  vice- 
roy and  governor  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  in 
all  parts  discovered  by  his  father.*  His  authority 
was,  however,  much  diminished  by  new  regulations, 
and  a  supervisor  appointed  over  him  with  the  right 
to  give  information  to  the  council  against  hiiii,  but 
with  no  other  powers.  Don  Diego  sailed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  1520,  and 'on  his  arrival  at  St. 
Domingo,  finding  that  several  of  the  governors,  pre- 
suming on  his  long  absence,  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves independence,  and  had  abused  their  powers,  he 
immediately  sent  persons  to  supersede  them,  and  de- 
manded an  account  of  their  administration.  This 
made  him  a  host  of  active  and  powerful  enemies  both 
in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain. 

Considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  during  theabsenceof  the  admiral.  The 
mines  had  fallen  into  neglect,  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  having  been  found  a  more  ceitain  source 
of  wealth.  It  became  a  by-word  in  Spain  that  the 
magnificent  palaces  erected  by  Charles  V.  at  Madrid 
and  Toledo  were  built  of  the  sugar  of  Hispaniola. 
Slaves  had  been  imported  in  great  numbers  from  Af- 
rica, being  found  more  serviceable  in  the  culture  of 
the  cane  than  the  feeble  Indians.  The  treatment  of  the 
poor  negroes  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  had  "o  advocates  even  among  the  hu- 
mane. The  slavery  of  the  Indians  had  been  founded 
on  the  right  of  the  strong  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the 
negroes,  from  their  color,  were  born  to  slavery  ;  and 
that  from  being  bought  and  sold  in  their  own  country, 
it  was  their  natural  condition.  Though  u  patient  and 
endutiiig  race,  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  them  at 
length  roused  them  to  revenge,  and  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1522,  there  was  the  first  African  revolt  in 
Hispaniola.  It  began  in  a  sugar  plantation  o(  the  Ad- 
miral Don  Diego,  whereabout  twenty  slaves,  joined 
by  an  e(|ual  number  from  a  neighboring  plantation, 
got  possession  of  arms,  rose  on  their  superintendents, 
massacred  them,  and  sallied  forth  upon  the  country. 
It  was  their  intention  to  pillage  certain  plantations,  to 
kill  the  whites,  reinforce  themselves  by  freeing  their 
countrymen,  and  either  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
town  of  Agu  i,or  to  escape  to  the  mountains. 

Don  Diego  set  out  from  St.  Domingo  in  search  of 
the  rebels,  followed  by  several  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants. On  the  second  day  he  stopped  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Nizao  to  rest  his  parly  and  suffer  reinforce- 
ments to  overtake  him.  llere  one  Melchor  de  Cas- 
tro, who  accompanieil  the  admiral,  learned  that  the 
negroes  had  ravaged  his  plantation,  sacked  his  house, 
killed  one  of  his  men,  and  carried  ofT  his  Indian 
slaves.  Without  asking  leave  of  the  admiral,  he  de- 
parted in  the  night  with  two  companions,  visited  his 
plantation,  found  all  in  confusion,  and  pursuing  the 
negroes,  sent  to  the  admiral  for  aid.  Eight  horse- 
men were  hastily  dispatched  to  his  assistance,  armed 
with  bucklers  and  lances,  and  having  six  of  the  infan- 
try mounted  behind  them.  De  Castro  had  three  horse- 
men besides  this  reinforcement,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
little  band  overtook  the  negroes  at  break  of  day.  The 
insurgents  put  themselves  in  battle  array,  armed  with 
stones  and  Indian  spears,  and  uttering  loud  shouts 
and  outcries.  The  Spanish  horsemen  ">raced  their 
bucklers,  couched  their  lances,  and  charged  them  at 
ful!  speed.  The  negroes  were  soon  routed,  and  lied 
to  the  rocks,  leaving  six  dead  and  several  wounded. 
Do  Castro  also  tvas  -vounded  in  the  arm.  The  admiral 
coming  up,  assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  As 
fast  as  they  were  taken  they  were  hanged  on  the 
nearest  trees,  and  remained  suspended  as  spectacles 
of  terror  to  their  countrymen.  This  prompt  severity 
checked  all  further  attempts  at  revolt  among  the  Af- 
rican slaves,  f 

In  the  mean  time  the  various  enemies  whom  Don 
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Diego  had  created,  both  in  the  colonics  and  in  Spain, 
were  actively  and  successfully  employed.  His  old  an- 
tagonist, the  treasurer  Pasamonte,  had  charged  him 
with  usurping  almost  all  the  powers  of  the  royal  au* 
dience,  and  with  having  given  to  the  royal  declara- 
tion, re-establishing  him  in  his  office  of  viceroy,  an  ex- 
tent never  intended  by  the  sovereign.  These  repre- 
sentations had  weight  at  court,  and  in  1523  Don  Diego 
received  a  most  severe  letter  from  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  charging  him  with  the  various  abuses  and  ex- 
cesses alleged  against  him,  and  commanding  him,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  privileges  and  titles,  to  revoke 
the  innovations  he  had  made,  and  restore  things  to 
their  former  state.  To  prevent  any  plea  of  ignorance 
of  this  mandate  the  royal  audience  was  enjoined  to 
promulgate  it  and  to  call  upon  all  persons  to  conform 
to  it,  and  to  see  that  it  was  properly  obeyed.  The  ad- 
miral received  also  a  letter  from  the  council,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Spain,  to 
give  information  of  the  foregoing  matters,  and  advice 
relative  to  the  reformation  of  various  abuses,  and  to 
the  treatment  and  preservation  of  the  Indians  ;  he  was 
requested,  therefore,  to  repair  to  court  without  wait- 
ing for  further  orders.* 

Don  Diego  understood  this  to  be  a  peremptory  re- 
call, and  obeyed  accordingly.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
he  immediately  presented  himself  before  the  court  at 
Victoria,  with  the  frank  and  fearless  spirit  of  an  up- 
right man,  and  pleaded  his  cause  so  welt  that  the 
sovereign  and  council  acknowledged  his  innocence  on 
all  the  points  of  accusation.  He  convinced  them, 
moreover,  of  the  exactitude  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  ;  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
and  the  glory  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  all  the  represen- 
tations against  him  rose  from  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
of  Pasamonte  and  other  royal  officers  in  the  colonies, 
who  were  impatient  of  any  superior  authority  in  the 
island  to  restrain  them. 

Having  completely  established  his  innocence,  and 
exposed  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  Don  Diego 
trusted  that  he  would  soon  obtain  justice  as  to  all  his 
claims.  As  these,  however,  invoUed  a  participation 
in  the  profits  of  vast  and  richly  productive  provinces, 
he  experienced  the  delays  and  difficulties  usual  wilh 
such  demands,  for  it  is  only  v;hen  justice  costs  noth- 
ing that  it  is  reiidily  rendered.  His  earnest  solicita- 
tions at  length  obtained  an  order  from  the  emperor, 
that  a  commission  should  be  formed,  composed  of  the 
grand  chancellor,  the  Friar  Loyasa,  confessor  to  the 
emperor,  and  president  of  the  royal  Council  ol  the  In- 
dies, and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  personages. 
They  were  to  inquire  into  the  various  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  admiral  and  the  fiscal,  and  into  the 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  with  the  power  of  determining  what  jus- 
tice required  in  the  case. 

The  affair,  however,  was  protracted  to  such  a  length, 
and  accompanied  by  so  many  toils,  vexations,  and 
disappointments,  that  the  unfortunate  Diego,  like  his 
father,  died  in  the  pursuit.  For  two  years  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  court  from  city  to  rity,  during  its  migra- 
tions from\'ictoria  to  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Madrid,  and 
Toledo  In  the  winter  of  1525,  the  emperor  set  out 
from  Toledo  for  Seville.  The  admiral  undertook  to 
follow  him,  though  his  constitution  was  broken  by 
fatigue  and  vexation,  and  he  was  wasting  under  the 
attack  of  a  slow  fever.  Oviedo,  the  historian,  saw  him 
at  Toledo  two  days  before  his  departure,  and  joined 
with  his  friends  in  endeavor:. ig  to  dissuade  him  from 
a  journey  in  such  a  state  of  health,  and  at  such  a 
sc.ison.  Their  persuasions  were  in  vain.  Don  Diego 
was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  malady  :  he  told 
tlicm  that  he  should  repair  to  Seville  by  the  church  of 
our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe,  to  offer  up  his  devotions  at 
that  shrine  ;  and  he  trusted,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  mother  of  God,  soon  to  be  restored  to  health.) 
He  accordingly  left  Toledo  in  a  litter  on  the  21st  of 
February,    1526,  having    previously  confessed    and 
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taken  the  communion,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at 
Montalvran,  distant  about  six  leagues.  There  his  ill- 
ness increased  ti>  such  a  degree  that  he  saw  his  end 
approaching.  He  employed  the  following  day  in  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  his  conscience,  and  expired  on 
February  23d,  being  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
his  premature  death  having  been  hastened  by  the 
griefs  and  troubles  he  had  experienced.  "  He  was 
worn  out,"  says  Ilerrera,  "by  following  up  his 
claims,  and  defending  himself  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  competitors,  who,  with  many  stratagems  and  de- 
vices, sought  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  fitther  and 
the  virtue  of  th?  son."* 

\Vc  have  seen  how  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
rendered  the  residue  of  the  life  of  Columbus  a  tissue 
of  wrongs,  hardships  and  afflictions,  and  how  the 
jealousy  and  enmity  he  had  awakened  were  inherited 
by  his  son.  It  remains  to  show  briefly  in  what  degree 
the  anticipations  of  perpetuity,  wealth,  and  honor  to 
his  family  were  fulfilled. 

When  Don  Diego  Columbus  died,  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily were  at  St.  Domingo.  He  left  two  sons,  Luis  and 
Christopher,  and  three  d.iughters — Maria,  who  after- 
ward married  Dnn  Sancho  de  Cardono  ;  Juana,  who 
married  Don  Luis  de  Cueva  ;  and  Isabella,  who  mar- 
ried Don  George  of  Portugal,  Count  of  Gelves.  He 
hac'  also  a  natural  son  named  Christopher.f 

After  the  death  of  Don  Diego,  his  noble-spirited 
vice-queen,  left  with  a  number  of  young  children,  en- 
deavored to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  fam- 
ily. Understanding  that,  according  to  the  privileges 
accorded  to  Christopher  Columt)us,  they  had  a  just 
claim  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  province  of  Veragua, 
as  having  been  discovered  by  hiin,  she  demanded  a 
license  from  the  royal  audience  of  Hispaniola,  to  re- 
cruit men  and  fit  out  an  arm  ida  to  colonize  that  coun- 
try. This  ihc  audience  refused,  and  sent  information 
of  the  dLMTiand  to  the  emperor.  He  replied  that  the 
vice-queen  sliould  be  kept  in  suspense  until  the  jus- 
tice of  her  claim  could  be  ascertained  ;  as,  although  he 
had  at  various  limes  given  commissions  to  different 
persons  to  examine  the  doubts  and  objections  which 
had  been  opposed  by  the  fiscal,  no  decision  had  ever 
been  made4  The  enterprise  thus  contemplated  by 
the  vice-queen  w.-is  never  carried  into  effect. 

Shortly  afterward  she  Sailed  for  Spain,  to  protect 
the  claim  ->'  her  eldest  son,  Don  Luis,  then  six  years 
of  age.  Ch-arles  V.  was  absent,  but  she  was  most  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  empress.  The  title  of  admiral 
of  the  Indies  was  immediately  conferred  on  her  son, 
Don  Luis,  and  the  emperor  augmented  his  revenues, 
and  conferred  other  favors  on  the  family.  Charles  V., 
however,  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  give  Don 
Luis  the  title  of  viceroy,  although  th.at  dignity  h.id 
been  decreed  to  his  father,  a  few  yeais  previous  to  his 
death,  as  an  hereditary  right. s^ 

In  153S  the  young  admiral,  Don  Luis,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  at  court  having  iiislituted 
proceedings  before  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  viceroyalty.  Tvvo  years  afterward  the 
suit  was  settled  by  arbitration,  his  uncle  Don  Fer- 
nando and  Cardinil  Loyasa,  ppsident  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  being  umpires.  By  a  compromise  Don 
Luis  was  declared  captain-general  of  Hispaniola,  but 
with  such  liinilatioris  that  it  w.is  little  better  than  a 
bare  title.  Don  Luis  sailed  for  Hispaniola,  but  did 
not  remain  tliere  long.  He  found  his  dignities  and 
privileges  mere  sources  of  vexation,  and  finally  entered 
into  a  compromise,  which  relieved  himself  and  grati- 
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ficd  the  emperor.  He  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  ih". 
viceroyalty  of  the  New  World,  receiving  in  its  stead 
the  titles  of  Duke  of  Veragua  and  Marquis  of  Ja. 
maica.*  He  commuted  also  the  claim  to  the  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  Indies  for  a  pension  of  one  thou- 
sand doubloons  of  gold.f 

Don  Luis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  substitution  of  a 
certain,  though  moderate,  revenue  for  a  magnificent 
but  unproductive  claim.  He  died  shortly  afterward, 
leaving  no  other  male  issue  than  an  illegitimate  son, 
named  Christopher.  He  left  two  daughters  by  his 
wife,  Doi~ia  Maria  de  Mosquera,  one  named  Fhillippa, 
and  the  other  Maria,  which  last  became  a  nun  in  the 
convent  of  St,  yuirce,  at  Vall.adolid. 

Don  Luis  having  no  legitimate  son,  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Diego,  son  to  his  brother  Christopher. 
A  litigation  took  ,jlace  between  this  young  hei  and 
his  cousin  Phillippa,  daughter  of  the  late  Don  Luis. 
The  convent  of  St.  Quirce  also  put  in  a  clalin,  on  be- 
half of  its  inmate,  Doila  J'at'.i,  who  had  taken  the 
veil.  Christopher,  natural  jon  to  Don  Luis,  likewise 
became  a  prosecutor  in  the  suit,  but  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  his  illegitimacy.  Don  Diego  and  his  cousin 
Phillippa  soon  thought  it  better  to  join  claims  and  per- 
sons in  wedlock,  than  to  pursue  a  tedious  contest. 
They  were  married,  and  their  union  was  happy, 
though  not  fruitful.  Diego  died  without  issue  in  1578, 
and  with  him  the  legitimate  male  line  of  Columbus 
became  extinct. 

One  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed  now  arose  for  the  estates  and  dig- 
nities descended  from  the  great  discoverer.  Don  Di- 
ego had  two  sisters,  Francisca  and  Maria,  the  foriner 
of  whom,  and  the  children  of  the  latter,  advanced  their 
several  claims.  To  these  parties  was  added  Hcrnard 
Colombo  of  Cogoleto,  who  claitned  as  lineal  descend- 
ant from  Hartholomew  Columbus,  the  Adelantado, 
brother  to  the  discoverer.  He  was.  liowever,  pro 
nounced  ineligible,  as  the  Adelant.ado  had  no  acknowl 
edged,  and  certainly  no  legitimate  offspring. 

Ualdassar,  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  of  the  house  of 
Cuccaro  and  Conzano,  in  the  dukedom  of  Moiitferrat, 
in  Piedmont,  was  an  active  and  persevering  claimant. 
He  came  from  Italy  into  .Spain,  where  he  devoted 
himself  for  many  years  to  the  prosecution  of  this  suit. 
He  produced  a  genealogical  tree  of  hisf.miily,  in  which 
was  contained  one  Domenico  Colombo,  Lord  of  Cuc- 
caro, whom  he  maintained  to  I'c  the  identical  father 
of  Christopher  Cjlumbus,  the  admiral.  He  proved 
that  this  Domenico  was  living  at  the  requisite  era,  and 
produced  many  witnesses  who  had  heard  that  the  navi- 
gator was  born  in  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  ;  whence,  it 
was  added,  he  and  his  two  brothers  li.ul  eloped  .at  an 
early  age,  and  had  never  returned.}:  A  nn  iik  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  witnesses,  who  made  oath  that 
Christopher  and  his  brothers  were  born  in  that  castle 
of  Cuccaro.  This  testimony  was  afterwanl  withdrawn 
by  the  prosecutor  ;  as  it  was  found  that  the  monk's 
recollection  must  have  extended  back  considerably 
upward  of  a  century. i;  The  claim  of  Balthazar  was 
negatived.  His  proofs  that  Christopher  Columbus  was 
a  native  of  Cuccaro  were  rejected,  as  only  hearsay,  or 
traditionary  evitlence.  His  ancestor  Domenico,  it  ap- 
peared from  his  own  showing,  died  in  1456  ;  whereas 
it  was  established  that  Domenico,  the  father  of  the 
admiral,  was  living  upward  of  thirty  years  after  that 
date. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  on  the  2d  of  December,  160S.  The  male  line 
was  declared  to  be  extinct.  Don  Nui~io  or  Nugno  Gelves 
de  Portugallo  was  put  in  possession,  and  bec;mie  Duke 
of  Veragua.  He  was  grandson  to  Isabella,  third 
daughter  of  Don  Diego  (son  of  the  discoverer)  by  his 
vice-queen,  Doi~ia  Maria  de  Toledo.  The  descendants 
of  the  two  elder  sisters  of  Isabella  had  a  prior  claim, 
but  their  lines  became  extinct  previous  to  this  decision 


*  Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  nomingo,  lorn.  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  446, 

tSpoiorno,  Hist.  Colom.,  p.  123, 

I  liossi.  Hist.  Ct;Ir)inli.  I)is,trt.i  p.  67. 

8  Ibid.,  Dissert,  on  the  Country  of  Columbus,  p.  63. 
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of  the  suit.  The  Isabella  just  named  had  married 
Don  George  of  Portugal,  Count  of  Gelves.  "  Thus," 
says  Charlevoix, ' '  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  Columbus 
passed  into  a  branch  of  the  Portuguese  house  of 
Draganza,  estaltlished  in  Spain,  of  which  the  heirs  are 
entitled  I)!"  Poiiiigallo,  Colon,  Duke  de  Veragua,  Mar- 
ques lie  la  Janttiiia, y  Almiraute  de  las  Iitdias."* 

The  suit  of  Balthazar  Colombo  of  Cuccaro  was  re- 
jected under  three  different  forms,  by  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  ;  and  his  application  for  an  allowance  of 
support,  under  the  legacy  of  Columbus,  in  favor  of 
poor  relations,  was  also  refused  ;  although  the  other 
parties  had  assented  to  the  demand. f  He  died  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  resided  many  years  !n  prosecu- 
tion of  this  suit.  Mis  son  returned  to  Italy  persisting 
in  the  validity  of  his  claim  :  he  said  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  seek  justice  in  Spain  ;  they  were  too  much  inter- 
ested to  keep  those  dignities  and  estates  among  them- 
selves ;  but  he  gave  out  that  he  had  received  twelve 
thousand  doubloons  of  gold  in  compromise  from  the 
other  parties  Spotorno,  under  sanction  of  Ignazio  de 
Giovanni,  a  learned  canon,  treats  this  assertion  as  a 
bravado,  to  cover  his  defeat,  being  contradicted  by  his 
evident  poverty.  I  The  family  of  Cuccaro,  however, 
still  maintain  their  right,  and  e.xpress  great  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  ancestor,  the 
admiral  ;  and  travellers  occasionally  visit  their  old 
castle  in  Piedmont  with  great  reverence,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 


No.  III. 


FERNANDO  COLUMnUS. 


F  F.RNANDo  Coi.UMnus  (or  Colon,  as  he  is  called  in 
Spain)  the  natural  son  and  historian  of  the  admiral, 
wa.s  born  in  Cordova.  There  is  an  uncertainty  about 
the  e.xact  time  of  his  birth.  According  to  his  epitaph, 
it  must  have  been  on  the  2Slh  September,  14S8  ;  but 
according  to  his  original  papers  preserved  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  which  were  ex- 
amined by  Don  Diego  Ortiz  de  /ufiiga,  historian  of 
that  city,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the  2(;th  of 
August,  1487.  His  mother,  Dona  Be.itrix  Enrique/, 
was  of  a  respectable  family,  but  was  never  married  to 
the  admiral,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers. 

Early  in  I4i;4  Fernando  was  carried  to  court,  to- 
gether with  his  elder  brother  Diego,  by  his  uncle  Don 
Bartlioiomew,  to  enter  the  royal  househoM  in  quality 
of  page  to  the  Prince  Don  Juan,  son  and  heir  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  He  and  his  brother  remained  in 
this  situation  until  the  death  of  the  prince,  when  they 
were  taken  by  Queen  Isabella  as  pages  into  her  own 
service.  Their  education,  of  course,  was  well  at- 
tended to,  and  Fernando  in  afterlife  gave  proofs  of 
being  a  learned  man. 

In  the  year  1502,  at  the  tender  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years.  Fernando  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  fourth  voyaj^e  of  discovery,  and  encountered  all 
its  singular  and  varied  hardships  with  a  fortitude  that 
is  mentioned  with  praise  and  admiration  by  the  ad- 
miral. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  it  would  appear  that 
Fernando  made  two  voyages  to  the  New  World.  He 
accompanied  the  Empcrf)r  Charles  V.  also,  to  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  Germany  ;  and  according  to  Zufiiga 
(Anales  de  Seville  de  1539,  No.  3)  travelled  over  all 
Europe  and  a  part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Possessing 
talents,  judgment,  and  industry,  these  opportunities 
wore  not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  acquired  much  infor- 
mation in  geography,  navigation,  and  natural  history. 
Being  of  a  studious  habit,  and  fond  of  books,  he 
formed  a  select,  yet  copious  library,  of  more  than 
twenty  thousaml  volumes,  in  print  and  in  manuscript. 
With   the  sanction   of   the    Emperor  Charles  V.  he 

•Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Dominijo,  lorn.  I.  lib.  vi.  p.  447. 
t  Bossi,  Disseriation  on  the  Country  of  Columbus. 
tSpoiorno,  p.  137. 


undertook  to  establish  an  academy  and  college  o! 
mathematics  at  Seville  ;  and  for  this  purpose  com* 
menced  the  construction  of  a  sumptuous  edifice,  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city,  facing  the  Guadalquiver,  in 
the  place  where  the  monastery  of  San  Laureano  is 
now  situated.  His  constitution,  however,  had  been 
broken  by  the  sufferings  he  had  experienced  In  his 
travels  and  voyages,  and  a  premature  death  prevented 
the  completion  of  his  plan  of  the  academy,  and  broke 
off  other  useful  labors.  He  died  in  Seville  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1539,  at  the  age,  according  to  his  epitaph,  of 
fifty  years,  nine  months,  and  fourteen  days.  He  left 
no  issue,  and  was  never  married.  His  body  was  in- 
terred according  to  his  request,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the 
same  establishment. 

Don  Fernando  devoted  himself  much  to  letters.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  he  composed  a 
work  in  four  books,  or  volumes,  the  title  of  which  is 
defaced  on  the  monument,  and  the  work  itself  is  lost. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  according  to  Zufiiga, 
the  fragments  of  the  inscription  specify  it  to  have 
contained,  among  a  variety  of  matter,  historical, 
moral,  and  geographical  notices  of  the  countries  he 
had  visited,  but  especially  of  the  New  World,  and  of 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  his  father. 

His  most  important  and  permanent  work,  however, 
was  a  history  of  the  admiral,  composed  in  Spanish.  It 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Alonzo  de  L'lloa,  and 
from  this  Italian  translation  have  proceeded  the  edi- 
tions which  have  since  appeared  in  various  languages. 
It  is  singular  that  the  work  only  exists  in  Spanish,  in 
the  form  of  a  re  translation  from  that  of  L'lloa,  and 
full  of  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names,  and 
in  dates  and  distances. 

Don  F"ernando  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates,  particularly  of  the  fourth  voy- 
age wherein  he  accompanied  l.is  father,  lie  had  also 
the  papers  and  charts  of  his  father,  and  recent  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds  to  extract  from,  as  well  as  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  personages  who  were 
concerned  in  the  events  which  he  rcconls.  He  was  a 
man  of  probity  and  discernment,  and  writes  more  dis- 
passionately than  could  be  expected,  when  treating  of 
matters  which  affected  the  honor,  the  interests,  and 
happiness  of  his  father.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  have  sufferetl  the  whole  of  his 
father's  life,  previous  to  his  discoveries  (a  period  of 
about  fifty-six  years),  to  remain  in  obscurity.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  wished  to  cast  a  cloud  over  it,  and  only 
to  have  presented  his  father  to  the  reader  after  he  had 
rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  actions,  and  his 
history  had  become  in  a  manner  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  world.  His  work,  however,  is  an  in- 
valuable document,  entitled  to  great  faith,  and  is  the 
corner-stone  of  the  history  of  the  American  Continent. 


Galley,  from  tlie  tomb  of  Fernando  Cohimbiis,  at  Seville. 

No.    IV. 
AGE  OF  COI.UMIIUS. 

As  the  date  I  have  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Colum- 
bus makes  him  about  ten  years  older  '.han  he  is  gen- 
erally represented,  at  the  time  of  his  disLoveries,  it  1% 
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proper  to  8t<ite  precisely  my  authority.  In  the  val- 
uable iiiunuscript  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
soverclRns,  written  by  Andres  Bernaldes,  the  curate 
of  Los  Puliicios,  there  is  a  long  tract  on  the  subject  of 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  ;  it  concludes  with  these 
words  :  Muriil  en  I  'iil/iu/o/iii,  <■/  ni'io  tie  1 506,  fit  el  iiies 
lie  Mayo,  in  siiieilii/e  I'ona,  de  eilad  70  alios,  poco  mas  if 
tiieiii's.  (lie  died  in  Valladolid  in  the  year  1506,  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  a  good  old  age,  being  seventy 
years  old,  a  little  more  or  less.)  The  curate  of  Los 
Palacios  was  a  contemporary,  and  an  intimate  friend 
af  Columbus,  who  was  occasionally  u  guest  in  his 
house  ;  no  one  was  more  competent,  therefore,  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  his  age.  It  is  singular  that, 
while  the  biographers  of  Columbus  have  been  seeking 
to  establish  the  epoch  of  his  birth  by  various  calcula- 
tions and  conjectures,  this  direct  testimony  of  honest 
Andres  Hernaldes  has  entirely  escaped  their  notice, 
though  some  of  them  had  his  manuscript  in  their 
hands.  It  was  first  observed  by  my  accurate  friend 
Don  Antonio  Uyuina  in  the  course  of  his  exact  inves- 
tigations, and  has  been  pointed  out  and  ably  supported 
by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  valual)lc  collection  of  voyages. 

Various  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Columbus  will 
be  found  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  curate  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  increasing  infirmities  with 
which  he  struggled  during  his  voyages,  and  which  at 
last  rendered  him  a  cripple  and  confined  him  to  his 
bed.  The  allusion  to  his  advanced  age  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  tlie  sovereigns,  wherein  he  relates  the  con- 
solation he  had  received  from  a  secret  voice  in  the 
night  season  ;  'J'li  t.-/i-z  tio  iniptdira  a  toila  cosa 
graiidi,  Ainahiiii  pastiha  cieit  aiios  cuaiuio  eiii^endro  a 
/saac,  ell-.  (Thy  old  age  shall  be  no  impediment  to 
any  great  undtrtaUing.  Abraham  was  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  when  he  begat  Isaac,  etc.)  The  per- 
mission granted  him  by  the  king  the  year  previous  to 
his  death  10  travel  on  a  mule,  instead  of  a  horse,  on 
account  of  his  oi^e  aiiil  infirmities  ;  and  the  assertion 
of  Oviedo,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  quite 
old  (era  ya  r'.'ejn). 

This  fact  of  the  advanced  age  of  Columbus  throws 
quite  a  new  coloring  over  his  character  and  history. 
How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
which  sustained  him  through  his  long  career  of  solici- 
tation, and  the  noble  pride  with  which  he  refused 
to  descend  from  his  dignified  demands,  and  to  bargain 
about  his  proposition,  though  life  was  rapidly  wast- 
ing in  delays.  How  much  more  extraordinary  is  the 
hardihood  with  which  he  undertook  repeated  voy- 
ages into  unknown  seas,  amid  all  kinds  of  perils  and 
hardships  ;  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up 
against  an  accumulation  of  mental  and  boddy  afflic- 
tions, enough  to  have  disheartened  and  destroyed  the 
most  youthful  and  robust,  and  the  irrepressible  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  with  which  to  the  last  he  still  rose  from 
under  the  ruined  concerns  and  disappointed  hopes 
and  blastecl  projects  of  one  enterprise,  to  launch  into 
another,  still  more  difficult  and  perilous. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  all  these  things 
in  Columl)us  when  we  considered  him  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  life  ;  how  much  more  are  they  entitled  to 
our  wonder  as  the  achievements  of  a  man  whom  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmities  was  pressing  into  the 
grave. 


*i^'   .,■:■ 


No.  V. 

linf..\c;f.  of  coLUMnus. 

TllF.  ancestry  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  formed 
m  point  of  zea'ous  controversy,  which  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily settled.  Several  honorable  families,  possess- 
ing domains  in  Placentia,  Montferrat,  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Genoese  territories,  claim  him  as  be- 
longing to  their  houses  ;  and  to  these  has  recently 
been  added  the  noble  family  of  Colombo  in  Modena.* 


•Spotomo,  Hist.  Mem.,  p.  5, 


The  natural  desire  to  prove  consixtififulnlty  with  a  man 
of  distinguished  renown  has  excited  this  rivalry  ;  but 
it  has  been  heightened,  in  particular  instances,  by  the 
hope  of  succeeding  to  titles  and  situations  of  wealth 
and  honor,  when  his  male  line  of  descendants  became 
exllr.ct.  The  invcstlgatlcm  is  involved  in  particulai 
obscurity,  as  even  his  immediate  relatives  appear  to 
have  been  in  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

Fernando  Columbus  in  his  biography  of  the  admiral, 
after  a  pompous  prelude,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
throw  a  vague  and  cloudy  magnificence  about  the 
origin  of  his  father,  notices  slightly  the  attempts  of 
some  to  obscure  his  fame,  by  making  him  a  native  of 
various  small  and  insignificant  villages  ;  and  dwells 
with  more  complacency  upon  others  who  make  him  a 
native  of  places  in  which  there  were  persons  of  much 
honor  of  the  name,  and  many  sepulchral  monuments 
with  arms  and  epitaphs  of  the  Colombos.  He  relates 
his  having  himself  gone  to  the  castle  of  Cucurco,  to 
visit  his  two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Colombo,  who 
were  rich  and  noble,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
above  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  who  he  had 
heard  were  .relatives  of  his  father  ;  but  ihey  could  give 
him  no  information  upon  the  subject  ;  whereupon  he 
breaks  forth  into  his  professed  contempt  for  these  ail- 
ventitious  claims,  declaring,  that  he  thinks  it  better  to 
content  himself  with  dating  from  the  glory  of  the  ad- 
miral, than  to  go  about  inquiring  whether  his  father 
"  were  a  merchant,  or  one  who  kept  his  hawks  ;"* 
since,  adds  he,  of  persons  of  similar  pursuits,  there 
are  thousands  who  die  every  day,  whose  memory, 
even  among  their  own  neighliors  and  relatives,  per- 
ishes immediately,  without  its  being  possible  afterward 
to  ascertain  even  whether  they  existed. 

After  this,  and  a  few  more  expressions  of  similar 
disdain  for  these  empty  distinctions,  he  indulges  in 
vehement  abuse  cf  Agosiino  Guistiniani,  whom  he 
calls  a  false  historian,  an  inconsiderate,  partial,  or  ma- 
lignant compatriot,  for  having,  in  his  psalter,  traduced 
his  father,  by  saying,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
employed  in  mechanical  occupations. 

As,  after  all  this  discussion,  I'ernando  leaves  the 
question  of  his  father's  parentage  in  all  its  original 
obscurity,  yet  appears  irritably  sensitive  to  any  deiog- 
atory  suggestions  of  others,  his  whole  evidence  tends 
to  the  conviction  that  he  really  knew  nothing  to 
boast  of  in  his  ancestry. 

(.)f  the  nobility  and  antiquity  of  the  Colombo  family, 
of  which  the  admiral  probably  was  a  remote  descendant, 
we  have  some  account  in  Hcrrera.  "  We  learn,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Second,  in  940,  con- 
firmed to  the  counts  Fietro,  Giovanni,  and  Alcxandro 
Colombo,  brothers,  the  feudatory  possessions  which 
they  held  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cities  of  Ayqui, 
Savona,  Aste,  Montferrato,  Turin,  Viccli,  Paima, 
Cremona,  and  Bergamo,  and  all  others  which  they 
held  in  Italy.  It  appears  that  the  Colombos  of  Cue- 
caro,  Cucureo,  and  I'lacentia  were  the  same,  and  that 
the  emperor  in  the  snme  year,  940,  made  donation  to 
the  sail]  three  brothers  of  tne  castles  of  Cuccaro,  Con- 
zano,  Rosignaiio,  and  others,  and  of  the  fourth  part 
of  Histanio,  which  appertained  to  the  empirc.f 

One  of  the  boldest  attempts  of  those  biographers 
bent  on  ennobling  Columbus,  has  been  to  make  him 
son  of  the  Lord  of  Cuccaro,  a  burgh  ot  Montferrat,  in 
Piedmont,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  born  in  his 
father's  castle  at  that  place  ;  whence  he  and  his 
brothers  eloped  at  an  early  age,  ami  never  returned. 
This  was  asserted  in  the  course  of  a  process  brought 
by  a  certain  Haldasser  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  resident 
in  (ienoa,  but  originally  of  Cuccaro,  claiming  the  title 
and  estates,  on  the  death  of  Diego  Colon,  Duke  of 
Veragua,  in  1578,  the  great-grandson  and  last  legiti- 
mate male  descendant  of  the  admiral.  The  council  ot 
the  Indies  decided  against  this  claim  to  relationship. 


•Literally,  in  the  or\pn;\],  Oizinlor  de  Folaleria,  a  Fal- 
coner. I^aw^^ing  was  in  those  days  an  amusement  of  the 
higlii'sl  classes ;  and  to  keep  hawks  was  almost  a  sign  cl 
nobility. 

t  He'rrera,  decad,  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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Some  account  ot  the  lawsuit  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  work. 

This  romantic  story,  like  all  others  of  the  nobility 
of  his  parentage,  is  at  utter  variance  with  the  subse- 
quent events  of  his  life,  his  long  struggles  with  indi- 
gence and  obscurity,  and  the  difficulties  he  endured 
Irom  the  want  of  fam<ly  connections.  How  can  it  be 
believed,  says  Bossi,  that  this  same  man,  who,  in  his 
most  cruel  adversities,  was  incessantly  taunted  by  his 
enemies  with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  should  not  re- 
ply to  this  reproach,  by  declaring  his  origin,  if  he  were 
really  descended  from  the  Lords  of  Cuccaro,  Conzano, 
and  Rosignano  ?  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
obtained  hiia  the  highest  credit  with  the  Spanish  no- 
bility.* 

The  different  families  of  Colombo  which  lay  claim 
to  the  great  navigator  seem  to  be  various  brunches  of 
one  tree,  and  there  is  little  doubt  ol  his  appertaining 
remotely  to  the  same  respectable  stock. 

It  appears  evident,  however,  that  Columbus  sprang 
immediately  from  a  line  of  humble  but  industrious 
citizens,  which  had  existed  in  Genoa,  even  from  the 
time  of  (iiacomo  Colombo  the  wool-carder,  in  1311, 
mentioned  by  Spotorno  ;  nor  is  this  in  any  wise  incom- 
patible with  the  intimation  of  Fernando  Columbus, 
that  the  family  had  been  reduced  from  high  estate  to 
great  poverty,  by  the  wars  of  Lombardy,  The  feuds 
of  Italy,  in  those  ages,  had  broken  down  and  scat- 
tered many  of  the  noblest  families  ;  and  while  some 
branches  remained  in  the  lordly  heritage  of  castles 
and  domains,  others  were  confounded  with  the  hum- 
blest population  of  the  cities. 


No.  VI. 

BIRTItPLACE   OF  COLUMBIJS. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  birth 
place  of  Columbus.  The  greatness  of  his  renown  has 
induced  various  places  to  lay  claim  to  him  as  a  native, 
and  irom  motives  of  laudable  pride,  for  nothing  re- 
flects greater  lustre  upon  a  city  than  to  have  given 
birth  to  distinguished  men.  The  original  and  long- 
established  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Genoa  ;  but  such 
strenuous  claims  were  asserted  by  the  states  of  I'la- 
centia,  and  in  particular  of  Piedmont,  that  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  Letters  of  Genoa  was  induced, 
in  1812,  to  nominate  three  of  its  members,  Signors 
Serra,  Carrega,  and  Piaggio,  commissioners  to  exam- 
ine into  these  pretensions. 

The  claims  of  Placentia  had  been  first  advanced  in 
1662,  by  Pietro  Maria  Campi,  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  that  place,  who  maintained  that  Columbus 
was  a  native  of  the  village  ol  Pradello.in  that  vicinity. 
It  appeared  probable,  on  investigation,  that  Hertolin  1 
Colombo,  great-grandfather  to  the  admiral,  had  owned 
a  small  property  in  Pradello,  the  rent  of  which  had 
been  received  by  Uomenico  Colombo  of  Genoa,  and 
after  his  death  by  his  sons  Christopher  and  Bartholo- 
mew. Admitting  this  assertion  to  be  correct,  there 
was  no  proof  that  either  the  ailmiral,  his  father,  or 
grandfather  had  ever  resided  on  that  estate.  The  very 
circumstances  of  the  case  indicated,  on  the  contrary, 
that  their  home  was  in  Genua. 

The  claim  of  Piedmont  was  maintained  with  more 
plausibility.  It  w.is  shown  that  a  Domenico  Colombo 
was  !ord  of  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  in  Montferrat,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who,  it 
was  asserted,  was  his  son,  ani  born  in  his  castle. 
Balthazar  Colombo,  a  descendant  of  this  person,  in- 
stituted a  lawsuit  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  for 
the  inheritance  ot  the  admiral,  when  his  male  line  be- 
came extinct.  The  Council  of  the  Indies  decided 
against  him,  as  is  shown  iii  an  account  of  that  process 
given  among  the  illustrations  of  this  history.  It  was 
proved  that  Domenico  Colombo,  father  of  the  admiral, 
was  resident  in  Genoa  both  before  and  many  years 
after  the  death  of  this  lord  of  Cuccaro,  who  bore  the 
same  name. 

'Dissertation,  etc. 


The  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  Letters  of  Genoa  to  examine  into  these 
pretensions,  after  a  long  and  diligent  investigation, 
gave  a  voluminous  and  circumstantial  report  in  favor 
of  Genoa.  An  ample  digest  of  their  inquest  may  be 
found  in  the  History  of  Columbus  by  Signor  Bossi, 
who,  in  an  able  dissertation  on  the  question,  con- 
firms their  opinion.  It  may  be  added,  in  further  cor- 
roboration, that  Peter  Martyr  and  Bartholomew  Las 
Casas,  who  were  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of 
Columbus,  and  Juan  de  Barros,  the  Portuguese  his- 
torian, all  make  Columbus  a  native  of  the  Genoese 
territories. 

There  has  been  a  question  fruitful  of  discussion 
among  the  Genoese  themselves,  whether  Columbus 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  the  territory.  Finale,  and  Oneglia,  and  Savona, 
towns  on  the  Ligurian  coast  to  the  west,  Boggiasco, 
Cogoleto,  and  several  other  towns  and  villages,  claim 
him  as  their  own.  His  family  possessed  a  small 
property  at  a  village  or  hamlet  between  i)uinio  and 
Nervi,  called  Terra  Rossa  ;  in  Latin,  Terra  Rubra  ; 
which  has  induced  some  writers  to  assign  his  birth  to 
one  of  those  places.  Bossi  says  that  there  is  still  a 
tower  between  Quinto  and  Nerv  which  bears  the  title 
of  Torre  del  Colombi.*  Baitholomew  Columbus, 
brother  to  the  admiral,  styled  himse.'  of  Tcira  Rubra, 
in  a  Latin  inscription  on  a  map  which  he  presented  to 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  Fernando  Columbus 
states,  in  his  history  of  the  admiral,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  subscribe  himself  in  the  same  manner  be- 
fore he  attained  to  his  dignities. 

Cogoleto  at  one  time  bore  away  the  palm.  The  fam- 
ilies there  claim  the  discoverer,  and  preserve  a  portrait 
of  him.  One  or  both  of  the  two  admirals  named  Co- 
lombo, with  whom  he  sailed,  are  stated  to  have  come 
from  that  place,  and  to  have  been  confounded  with 
him  so  as  to  have  given  support  to  this  idea.-f 

Savona,  a  city  in  the  Genoese  territoiies,  has 
claimed  the  same  honor,  and  this  claim  has  recently 
been  very  strongly  brought  forward.  Signor  Giovanni 
Battista  Belloro,  an  advocate  of  Savona,  has  stren- 
uously maintained  this  claim  in  an  ingenious  disputa- 
tion, dated  May  12th,  1826,  in  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Baron  du  Zach,  editor  of  a  valuable  astronomical 
and  geographical  journal,  published  monthly  at  Ge- 
noa.| 

Signor  Belloro  claims  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  that 
Domenico  Colombo  was  for  many  years  a  resident  and 
citizen  of  Savona,  in  which  place  one  Christopher 
Columbus  is  shown  to  have  signed  a  document  in 
1472. 

He  states  that  a  public  square  in  that  city  bore  the 
name  of  Platea  Columbi,  toward  the  end  of  the  I4lh 
century  ;  that  the  Ligurian  government  gave  the  name 
of  Jurisdizionc  di  Colombi  to  that  district  of  the  re- 
public, under  the  persuasion  that  the  great  navigatoi 
was  a  native  of  Savona,  and  that  Columbus  gave  the 
name  of  Saona  to  a  little  islanil  adjacent  to  Hispani- 
ola,  among  his  earliest  discoveries. 

He  quotes  many  Savonese  writers,  principally 
poets,  and  various  historians  and  poets  of  ether  coun- 
tries, and  thus  establishes  the  point  that  Columbus 
was  held  to  be  a  native  of  Savona  by  persons  of  re- 
spectable authority.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Magnifico  Francisco  Spinola,  as  re- 
lated by  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto  Pollero, 
staling  that  he  had  seen  the  sepulchre  of  Christopher 
Columbus  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  and  that  the  epi- 
taph states  him  expressly  to  be  a  native  of  Savona  ; 
"  Hie  jacet  Chrisiophorus  Columbus  Savonensis."g  _ 

The  proofs  advanced  by  Signor  Belloro  show  his 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  native  city,  but  do  not  au- 


*  Bossi,    French  Translation,  P;iris,  1824.  p.  69. 

t  ibid. 

X  Correspondence  Astronotn.  Geograph.  etc.  de  Baron 
du  Zach,  vol.  14,  cahier  6,  letlcra  29.     1826. 

4  Felippo  Alberto  Pollero,  Epicliereina,  cioe  breve  dis- 
corso  per  difesa  di  sua  persona  e  carraltere.  'I'orino,  per 
Gio  Uatiista  Zappata.  MCDXCVI.  (read  1696)  in  4°.  pag 
47. 
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thfntiratc  the  fact  he  undertakes  to  establish,  He 
shows  clearly  that  many  respectable  writers  believed 
Ciiluinbus  to  be  a  native  of  Savonu  ;  but  a  fur  greater 
number  can  be  adilucfil,  and  manv  of  them  contem- 
porary Willi  the  admiral,  some  of  them  his  intimate 
friends,  others  his  fellow  citizens,  who  state  him  to 
h:ivc  been  bi;iii  In  the  city  of  Genoa.  Amon^  the 
S.ivonesc  writers,  Giulio  Salinorio,  who  investigated 
the  subject,  comes  expressly  to  the  same  conclusion  : 
" (7i'//i'7vi,  (•///(/  iiii/'i/iisiniii,  era  Id  fitilria  tie  Colombo." 

Sinnor  IJclloio  ii|>i;ears  to  be  correct  in  staling  that 
Djnieniro,  the  father  of  the  admiral,  was  several 
yeiirs  resiclent  in  Suvona.  liut  it  appears  from  his  own 
dissertation,  that  the  Christopher  who  witnessed  the 
testumcnt  in  1472,  styled  himself  of  Genoa  :  "  Chrisio- 
thorns  Coltiml'tts  liturriiis  di  ytiniiii."  This  incident 
IS  si.iled  by  other  writers,  who  presume  this  Chris- 
topher to  have  been  the  navigator  on  a  visit  to  his 
father,  in  the  interi'al  of  his  early  voyages.  In  as  far 
as  the  circumstance  bears  on  the  point,  it  supports  the 
idea  Ihal  he  was  born  at  Genoa. 

The  epil.ipli,  on  which  Signor  Helloro  places  his 
principal  reliance,  entirely  falls.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus was  not  interred  in  ihc  cathedral  of  Seville,  nor 
was  any  monument  erected  to  him  in  that  cdilicc. 
The  tomb  to  which  the  learned  prelate  Felippo  Alberto 
Pollcro  alludes  may  have  been  that  of  Fernando 
Columbus,  son  to  the  admiral,  who,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
to  which  he  bequeathed  his  noble  library.  The  place 
of  his  sepulluie  is  designated  by  a  broad  slab  of  white 
marble,  inserted  in  the  pavement,  with  an  inscription, 
partly  in  Spanish,  pirlly  In  Latin,  recording  the  merits 
of  Fernando  and  the  achievements  of  his  father.  On 
either  side  of  the  epit.iph  is  engraved  an  ancient  Span- 
ish Galley.  The  inscription  (|uoted  by  Signor  Helloro 
may  have  been  erroneously  written  from  memory  by 
the  M.ignifico  Francisco  Spinola,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  lie  had  beheld  the  sepulchre  of  tlie  great  dis- 
coverer. As  Fernando  was  burn  at  Cordova,  the  term 
Savoiiensis  nuist  have  been  another  error  of  memory 
in  the  Magnilico  ;  no  such  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inscription 

Tills  question  of  birthplace  has  also  been  investi- 
gated with  considerable  minuteness,  and  a  <!ecision 
given  in  tavor  of  Genoa,  by  D.  Gio  fiatlisia  Spotorno, 
ot  the  rcjyal  university  in  that  city,  in  his  historical 
memoir  of  Columbus.  lie  shows  that  the  family  of 
the  Colum'ii  li.id  long  been  resident  in  Genoa.  Hy  an 
extract  irom  the  notarial  register,  it  appeared  that  one 
Giacomo  Colo.nbo,  a  wool  carder,  resided  without  the 
gate  of  St.  Andria,  in  the  year  131 1.  An  agreement, 
also,  published  by  the  academy  of  Genoa,  proved,  that 
in  I43(j,  Domenico  Colombo  possessed  a  house  and 
shop,  and  a  garden  with  a  well,  in  the  street  of  St. 
Andrew's  gale,  anciently  wi'.hout  the  walls,  presumed 
to  have  been  the  same  residence  with  that  of  Giacomo 
Coloniljo.  He  rented  also  another  house  from  the 
monks  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Via  Mulcento,  leading 
from  the  street  of  St.  Andrew  to  the  Slrada  Giulia.* 

Signor  Hossi  states,  that  documents  lately  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  present 
the  name  of  Domenico  Colombo  several  limes,  from 
1450  to  1459,  and  designate  him  as  son  of  Giovanni 
Colombo,  husband  of  Susanna  F"ontanarossa,and  father 
of  Christopher,  Bartholomew,  and  Giacomo. f  (or 
Diego).  He  slates  also  that  the  receipts  ol  the  canons 
show  that  the  last  payment  of  rent  was  made  by  Do- 
menico Colombo  for  his  dwelling  in  14S9.  He  sur- 
mises that  the  admiral  was  born  in  the  before-men- 
tioned house  belonging  to  those  monks,  in  Via  Mul- 
cento, and  that  he  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St. 
Steplien.  He  adds  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Genoese  aca<I- 
emy,  in  the  margin  of  which  the  notary  had  stated 
that  the  name  of  Christopher  was  on  the  register  of 
the  parish  as  having  been  baptized  in  that  church.  | 


*  Spotorno,  Rng.  trans,  p.  xi 
+  Uossi,  French  trans,  p.  76. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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Andren  Bernaldez,  the  curate  of  los  Palnclos,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Columbus,  says  that  he  was 
of  Genoa.*  Agostino  Giustiniani,  a  contempor(>ry 
of  Columbus,  likewise  asserts  it  in  his  Polyglot  Psal- 
ter, published  in  Genoa,  In  151O.  Antonio  de  Herrera, 
an  author  of  great  accuracy,  who,  though  not  a  con- 
temporary, had  access  to  the  best  documetits,  asserts 
decidedly  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Genoa. 

To  these  names  may  be  added  that  ol  Alexander 
Geraldini,  brother  to  ihe  nuncio,  and  insiructor  to  ilie 
children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  most  intimate 
frienil  of  Columbus.f  Also  Antonio  Oallo.J  Hariolo 
meo  Senarega.i^  and  Uberto  Foglieia,|  all  contempo- 
r.irles  with  the  admiral,  and  n.itives  of  Genoa,  to. 
geiher  with  an  anonymous  writer,  who  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  at  Venice  In  isoc).*' 
It  is  unnec  ssary  10  mention  historians  of  later  date 
agreeing  in  the  same  fait,  as  they  must  have  derived 
their  information  from  some  of  these  authorities. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  birthplace  of  Colum- 
bus has  been  treateii  thus  minutely,  because  it  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  point  of  warm  con- 
troversy. It  may  be  considered,  however,  as  conclu- 
sively decfdcd  by  the  highest  authority,  the  evidence 
of  Columbus  himself.  In  a  testament  c.vecuied  in 
I4ij3,  which  h.is  been  admitted  in  evidence  before  tlie 
Spanish  tiibunals  in  certain  lawsuits  among  his  de- 
scendants, he  twice  declares  that  he  w.is  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Genoa;  "  Sien<lo  yo  nntido  en  Ht'nova." 
"  I  being  born  in  Genoa."  And  again,  he  repeats  the 
assertion,  as  .1  reason  for  enjoining  certain  conditions 
on  his  heirs,  which  manifest  the  interest  he  takes  \\. 
his  native  place.  "  I  command  the  said  Diego,  my 
son,  or  the  person  who  inherits  the  said  mayorazgo 
(or  entailed  estate),  that  he  maintain  always  in  the 
city  of  Genoa  a  person  of  our  line.ige,  who  shall  have 
a  house  and  a  wife  there,  and  to  furnish  him  with  an 
income  on  which  he  can  live  decently,  as  a  person 
connected  with  our  family,  and  hf>ld  fviL.ing  and  root 
in  that  city  as  a  native  of  it,  so  that  he  may  have  aid 
and  favor  in  that  city  in  case  of  wkciK,  for  from  Ihcnce 
1  came  and  there  was  torn."** 

In  another  p.irt  of  his  testament  he  expresses  him- 
self with  a  filial  fondness  in  respect  to  Genoa.  "I 
ommand  the  said  D<m  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  pos- 
sess the  said  mayf)razgo,  that  he  labor  and  striv  al- 
ways for  the  honor,  and  welfare,  and  increase  of  the 
city  of  Genoa,  and  employ  all  his  abilities  and  n)(-ans 
in  defending  and  augmenting  the  v.-elf  ire  ami  honor 
of  her  republic,  in  all  matters  wliicli  are  not  contrary 
to  the  service  of  the  church  of  God,  and  the  st.ite  cf 
the  king  and  queen  our  sovereigns,  and  their  succl-s- 
sors. " 

An  informal  codicil,  executed  by  Columbus  at  Valla- 
dolid,  May  4th,  1506,  sixteen  days  before  his  de.itli, 
was  discovered  aliout  17S5,  in  the  Corsini  library  at 
Rome.  It  is  termed  a  military  codicil,  from  being 
made  in  the  manner  which  the  civil  law  allows  to  the 
soldier  who  executes  such  an  instrument  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  or  in  expectation  of  death.  It  was  written  cp. 
the  blank  page  of  a  little  breviary  presentt'd  to  Colum- 
bus by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Columbus  leaves  tne 
book  "  to  his  beloved  coun'.ry,  the  Republic  of  lie- 
noa." 

He  directs  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  that  city  lor 
the  poor,  with  provision   for  its  suppr  rt  ;  and  he  de- 


•  Cura  (ie  los  I'nlacios,  MS.  cap.  118. 

t  .Me.v.  Geraiilini,  llin.  ad.  Keg.  sub.  Aqiiinor. 

X  Antonio  Gallo.  ,\nales  of  (ienua,  Muraturi,  tom.  33. 

6  Senaregi,  Muiatori,  tom.  24. 

Jj  l''i>gliela,  Elog.  Clar.  Ligur. 

*|  Grineu.-;,  Nov   Orb. 

**  "  Item.  .\Iaiii!i>«-l  (licho  Don  Diego inihijo,  iila  persona 
qui'  lieredare  el  lili  ho  in  lyor.izRo,  qiietenga  ysosleng-i  siein- 
jire  en  la  eiudail  lie  Genova  una  persona  de  nuestro  linage 
que  lenga  alii  casa  li  inugfir,  e  Ie  ordeni;  renta  con  que 
pueda  vivir  honestamenie,  coino  persona  tan  IlegaiU  \ 
nuesiro  linage,  y  haga  pie  y  raiz  en  la  <licha  ciudad  conic 
natural  della,  porque  podra  liaber  de  la  dicha  ciudad  aviida 
e  favor  en  las  cosas  ilel  ineiiester  suyo,  fites  que  della  sali  j 
in  elld  naci." 
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clarei  that  republic  hit  successor  in  the  admiralty  of 
the  Indies,  in  the  event  of  his  mule  line  becomlnt{  ex 
tinct. 

The  authenticity  of  (his  paper  has  been  questioned. 
It  liiis  lieen  said,  that  there  was  no  probability  of  Co- 
lumbus having  lesort  to  a  usage  with  which  he  was 
most  nicely,  unacquainted.  The  objections  are  not 
cogent.  Columbus  was  accustomed  to  the  peculiuri- 
tics  of  a  military  life,  and  he  repeatedly  wrote  letters 
in  critical  inomenis  us  a  precaution  against  some  fatal 
occurrence  that  seemed  to  impend.  The  present  codi- 
cil, from  its  dale,  must  have  been  written  u  few  davs 
previous  10  his  death,  perhaps  nt  a  moment  when  he 
imagined  himself  at  extremity.  This  may  account  for 
any  diFferunre  in  the  handwriting,  especially  as  he 
was,  at  limes,  so  ull'ecled  by  the  gout  in  hfs  hantis  as 
not  to  be  able  to  write  except  at  night.  Particular 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  signature  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  uniform  in  regard  to  that,  and  it  is 
a  point  to  which  any  one  who  attcinptcil  a  forgery 
would  be  attentive.  It  does  not  ai>peur,  likewise,  that 
any  advantage  could  have  been  obtained  by  forging 
the  paper,  or  that  any  such  was  attempted. 

In  i;o2,  when  Columbus  was  about  to  dcpait  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voy.tge,  he  wrote  to  his  friend. 
Doctor  Nicolo  Oderlgo,  formerly  ambassador  from 
Genoa  to  Spain,  and  Jorwarded  to  him  copies  of  all 
his  grants  and  (.ominissions  from  the  .Spanish  sover- 
eigns, authenticated  before  the  alcaldes  of  Seville. 
lie,  at  the  s.itne  time,  wrote  to  the  bank  of  San  Gior- 
gio, at  Genoa  assigning  a  tenth  of  his  revenues  to  be 
paid  to  that  city,  in  diminution  of  the  duties  on  corn, 
wine,  and  other  provisions. 

Why  Jihould  Columbus  feel  this  strong  interest  in 
Genoa,  had  he  been  born  in  any  of  the  other  Italian 
states  which  have  laid  claim  to  him  ?  lie  was  under 
no  obligation  to  CJenoa.  lie  had  resided  there  but  a 
brief  portion  of  his  early  life  ;  and  his  proposition  for 
discovery,  according  to  some  writers,  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  that  republic.  There  is  nothing  to 
warrant  so  strong  an  interest  in  Genoa  but  the  filial 
lie  which  links  the  heart  of  a  man  to  his  native  place, 
however  he  m.iy  be  separated  from  it  by  lime  or  dis- 
tance, aiul  however  little  he  may  be  indebted  to  it  for 
favors. 

Again,  had  Columfcus  been  born  in  any  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Genoese  coast  which  have  claimed 
him  tor  a  native,  why  should  he  have  made  these  be- 
(juests  in  favor  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  not  of  his 
native  town  or  village  ? 

These  bequests  were  evidently  dictated  by  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  pride  and  afTection,  which  would  be 
withou'  all  object  if  not  direi  ted  to  his  native  place. 
He  was  at  this  lime  elevated  above  all  petty  pride  on 
the  subject.  His  renown  was  so  brilliant,  that  it 
would  liave  shed  a  lustre  on  any  hamlet,  however  ob- 
scure ;  and  the  str:::ig  love  of  country  here  manifested 
would  never  have  fell  satisfied,  uniil  it  had  singled 
out  the  spot,  and  nestled  down  in  the  very  cradle  of 
his  infancy.  These  appear  to  be  powerful  reasons, 
drawn  from  natural  feeling,  for  deciding  in  favor  of 
Genoa. 


No.  VII. 

THK  COI.OMIIOS. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Columbus  mere 
vere  two  other  navigators,  bearing  the  same  name, 
.1  some  rank  and  celebrit".  with  whom  he  occasion- 
i  iy  sailed  ;  their  names  occurring  vaguely  from  time 
.0  time,  during  the  obscure  part  of  his  career,  h;i  j 
:aused  much  perplexity  to  some  of  his  biographers, 
who  have  supposed  that  they  designated  the  discov- 
erer. Fernando  Columbus  affirms  them  10  have  been 
family  connections,*  and  his  father  says,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  I  am  not  the  first  admiral  of  our  family." 

These  two  were  uncle  and  nephew  :  the  latter  being 
termed    by   historians  Colombo  the  younger  (by  the 


•  Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  i. 
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Spanish  historians  Colombo  cl  moio).  They  were  In 
the  Genoese  service,  but  arc  mentioned,  ociusionally, 
in  old  chronicles  as  French  cominundcrs,  because 
Genoa,  during  a  gre.it  part  of  their  time,  was  undi^r 
the  piivteclion,  or  rather  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
and  her  ships  and  captains,  being  engaged  in  the  ex- 
peditions of  that  power,  were  identified  with  the 
French  marine. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  elder  Colombo  in  /urita's 
Annals  of  Arragon  (L.  xix.  p,  afii),  in  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  subject  of  the 
claim  of  the  Princess  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
In  1476,  the  King  of  Portugal  determined  to  go  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  to  incite  his  ally, 
Louis  XI.,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  province  of 
Guipu/coa. 

The  king  left  Toro,  says  Zuriia,  on  the  13th  June, 
and  went  by  the  river  to  the  city  o(  Poito,  in  order  to 
await  the  arrn.ada  of  the  king  of  France,  ihc  rapiain 
of  which  was  Colon  (Colombo),  who  was  to  navigate 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  pass  to  Marseilles. 

After  some  delays  Colombo  arrived  in  '.he  laiter 
part  of  July  with  the  French  armada  at  Mcrmeo,  on 
the  coast  of  Hiscay,  where  he  encountered  a  violent 
storm,  lost  his  principal  ship,  and  ran  to  the  coast  of 
Galicia,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  Ribaldo,  and 
lost  a  great  many  of  his  men.  Thence  he  went  10 
Lisbon  to  receive  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  em- 
barked in  the  fleet  in  August,  with  a  number  of  his 
noblemen,  and  took  two  thousand  two  hundred  foot 
soldiers,  and  four  humlred  and  seventy  horse,  to 
strengthen  the  Portuguese  garrisons  along  the  Har- 
bary  coast.  There  were  in  the  squadnm  twelve  ships 
and  five  caravels.  After  touching  at  Ccuta  the  Hcct 
proccedeil  to  Colibre,  where  the  king  disembarked  in 
the  middle  of  September,  the  weather  not  permitting 
them   to  proceed  to  Marseilles.     (Zurita,  L.  xix.  Ch. 

5I.) 

This  Colombo  is  evidently  the  naval  commander  of 
whom  the  following  mention  is  made  by  Jaques 
George  de  Chaufcpie,  in  his  supplement  to  Uayle 
(vol.  2,  p   126  of  letter  C). 

"  I  do  not  know  what  dependence,"  says  Chaufe- 
pie,  "  is  to  be  placed  on  a  fart  reported  in  the  Dma- 
lidiia  (Part  1,  p.  143),  that  Columbus  was  in  147.1 
captain  of  several  ships  for  I.ouisXI.,  and  that,  as  ihe 
Spaniards  had  made  at  that  lime  an  irruption  into 
Roussillon,  he  thought  that,  for  reprisal,  and  without 
contravening  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  he 
could  run  lown  Sp.misii  vessels.  He  attacked,  there- 
fore, iind  took  two  g.ilU  ys  of  that  nation,  freighted  on 
the  account  of  various  individuals.  On  complaints  of 
this  action  being  made  to  King  Ferdinand,  he  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  Louis  XL  ;  his  letter  is  dated  ihe 
()th  necember,  1474.  Ferdinand  terms  Christopher 
Columbus  a  subjeit  of  Louis;  it  was  liecause,  us  is 
known,  Coluinbus  was  a  Genoese,  and  Louis  was  sov- 
ereign o(  (ienoa  :  although  that  city  and  Savona  were 
held  of  hint  in  fief  by  the  Duke  of  Slilan." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  i.'as  the  squadron  of  this 
same  Colombo  of  whom  the  circumstance  is  related 
by  Hossi,  and  after  him  by  Spotorno  on  the  authority 
of  a  letter  found  in  the  archives  of  Milan,  and  written 
in  1476  by  two  illustrious  Milanese  gentlemen,  on 
their  return  from  Jerusalem.  The  letter  states  that 
in  the  previous  year  1475,  as  the  Venetian  heet  was 
stationed  off  Cyprus  to  guard  the  island,  a  Genoese 
squadron,  commanded  by  one  Colombo,  sailed  by 
them  with  an  air  of  defiance,  shouting  "  Viva  San  Gi 
orgia  !"  As  the  republics  were  then  at  peace  they  were 
permitted  to  pass  unmolested. 

Bossi  supposes  that  the  Colombo  here  mentioned 
was  Christopher  Columbus  the  discoverer  ;  but  it  ap 
pears  rather  to  have  been  the  old  Genoese  .idmiral  of 
that  name,  who  .-iccording  to  Zurita  was  about  that 
time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  who,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  hero  of  both  the  preceding  occur- 
rences. 

The  nephew  of  this  Colombo,  called  by  the  Spanish 
Colombo  el  mozo,  commanded  a  few  years  afterward 
a  squadron  in  the  French  service,  as  will  appt  i\r  in  a 
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■iibsenucnt  illuxtr.-itinn,  nnil  Columbui  may  at  varinim 
timei  have  held  an  inferior  commuml  uniler  lioth  uncie 
ami  nt-phcw,  ond  been  prenent  on  the  above  cited  oc- 
casion*. 


No.  VIII. 

F.XPKtilTION  OK  JOIIN   OP   ANJoU. 

AnoTiT  the  time  that  Ccilumlms  attained  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  his  native  clly  w.i«  In  a  state  of  grcit 
alarm  and  peril  from  the  threatened  Invasion  of  Ai- 
•  phonso  V.  of  Ar.-iKon,  Kinn  of  Naples.  Finding  itself 
too  weak  to  contend  sInKly  with  such  a  foe,  and  hav- 
ing' In  vain  looked  for  assistance  from  Italy,  It  i)lace(l 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Vllth  of 
France.  Th.it  monarch  sent  to  its  assistance  John  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Kcnc  or  Kenato,  King  of  Naples,  who 
had    been    dispossessed  of  his  crown    by    Alphoiiso. 

John  of  Anjou,  otherwise  called  the  Duke  of  Cala- 
ria,*  immediately  took  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  place,  repaired  its  fortifications,  and  defended 
the  entrance  of  the  harljor  with  strong  chains.  In  the 
meantime,  Alphonso  had  prepared  a  large  land  force, 
and  assembled  an  armament  of  twenty  ships  and  ten 
galleys  at  .Ancona,  on  the  frontiers  of  Genoa.  The 
iituaiion  of  the  latter  was  considered  eminently  peril- 
ous, when  Alphonso  suddenly  fell  ill  of  a  calenture  and 
died,  leaving  the  kingdoms  of  Anjou  and  Sicily  to  his 
brother  John,  and  the  kingdom  uf  Naples  to  his  son 
Ferdin.md. 

The  de.ith  of  Alphtmso,  and  the  subsequent  divis- 
ion of  his  dominions,  while  they  relieved  the  fears  of 
the  Genoese,  gave  rise  to  new  hopes  on  the  part  of 
the  house  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  Duke  John,  encouraged 
by  emissaries  from  various  pf)werful  partisans  among 
the  Ni'.ipolitan  nobility,  determined  to  make  a  bold 
nltcmpt  upon  Naples  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown. 
The  Genoese  entered  into  his  cause  with  spirit,  fur- 
nishing him  with  ships,  galleys,  and  money.  Ills 
f.'ither,  Ren6  or  Renato,  fitted  out  twelve  galleys  for 
the  expedition  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  and  sent 
him  asKuraiiie  of  an  abundant  supply  of  money,  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Kinif  of  Hrance.  The  brilliant 
nature  of  the  enterprise  altr.ictcd  the  attention  of  the 
daring  and  restless  spirits  of  the  limes.  The  chival- 
rous nobleman,  the  soUlier  of  fortune,  the  hardy  cor- 
s.iir,  the  bold  a<lventurer  or  the  military  partisan,  en- 
listed under  the  banners  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  It  is 
stated  by  historians  that  Columbus  served  in  the  ar- 
mament from  Getioa,  in  a  squailron  commanded  by 
one  of  the  Colombos,  his  relations. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  (October,  I45<).  and  arrived 
at  Sessa  between  the  mouths  of  theGariglianoand  the 
Volturno.  The  news  of  its  arrival  was  the  signal  of 
universal  revolt  ;  the  factious  barons,  and  their  vas- 
sals, hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  Anjou,  and  the 
duke  soon  saw  the  finest  provinces  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  at  his  command,  and  with  his  army  and 
squ.ndron  menaced  :he  city  of  Naples  itself. 

In  the  history  <>f  this  e.xpedition  we  meet  with  one 
hazardous  action  of  the  fleet  in  which  Columbus  had 
embarked. 

The  army  of  John  of  Anjou  being  closely  invested 
by  a  superior  force,  was  in  a  perilous  predicament  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarno.  In  this  conjuncture,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  armada  landed  with  his  men,  and  scoured 
the  neighborhood,  hoping  to  awaken  in  the  populace 
their  former  enthusiasm  for  the  banner  of  Anjou, 
and  perhaps  to  take  Naples  by  surprise.  A  chosen 
company  of  Neapolitan  infantry  was  sent  against 
them.  The  troops  from  tl\e  fleet  having  little  of  the 
discipline  of  regular  soldiery,  and  much  of  the  free- 
booting  disposition  of  mantime  rovers,  had  scattered 
themselves  about  the  country,  intent  chiefly  upon 
spoil.  They  were  attacked  by  the  infantry  and  put  to 
rout,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded.     En- 


*  Duke  of  Calabria  was  a  title  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Naples, 


dcnvoiing  to  mnkc  their  way  back  to  the  ships,  they 
found  the  passes  seiied  and  blocke<l  up  by  the  people 
of  Sorento,  who  assailed  them  with  ilreadlul  havoc. 
Their  (light  now  became  desperate  ami  heaillong,  mmy 
threw  themselves  from  rocks  and  precipices  iiiiu  the 
sea,  and  l)ut  a  small  portion  regained  the  ships, 

The  <ontes'  of  John  ol  Anjou  lor  the  ciown  of 
Naples  lasted  four  years.  I'or  a  time  fortune  f.tvored 
him,  and  the  prize  seemed  aInioAt  within  his  gr.isp, 
but  reverses  succeeded  ;  he  w.is  tiefealed  at  various 
points  ;  the  factious  nobles,  one  by  one,  drseii'  i| 
liim,  and  returned  to  their  alleglnnce  to  Alphonsu, 
and  the  duke  was  lin.illy  compelled  to  retire  to  ilie 
island  of  Ischla.  Here  he  remained  (or  some  time, 
guarded  by  eight  galleys,  which  likewise  harassed  the 
bay  of  Naples.*  In  this  sipiadron,  which  loyally  ad- 
hered to  him,  until  he  ultimately  abandoned  this  unfor- 
tunate enterprise,  Columbus  is  stated  to  have  served. 


No.   I.\. 


CArrURE    OF    TUB    VKNKIIAN    C.AI.I.KVS     IIV    COLOMBO 
TUB   YOUNdER. 

As  the  account  of  the  so.i-fight  by  which  Fern  tndo 
Columbus  asserts  that  his  father  was  first  thrown  imon 
the  shores  of  Portugal  has  been  aclo))led  by  van  )us 
lerpectable  historians,  it  is  proper  to  give  particilar 
reasons  for  discrediting  it. 

Fernando  expressly  s.-iys  that  it  was  In  an  action 
mentioneil  by  .Vlaico  Antonio  Sabelico,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  tenth  Decade  ;  that  the  squadron  in 
which  Coluinbus  served  w.is  commanded  by  a  famous 
corsair,  cillcd  Columbus  the  younger  (Colombo  el 
mozo),  anil  that  an  embassy  was  sent  from  Venice  to 
thank  the  King  of  PiirtUk;al  for  the  succor  lie  afforded 
to  the  Venetian  captains  imd  crews.  .Ml  this  is  cer- 
tainly recorded  in  Salieilicus,  Idit  the  battle  took  place 
in  1485,  after  Columbus  had  If//  I'ordigal.  Zuriia  in 
his  annals  of  Aragon,  under  the  date  of  1685  mentions 
this  same  action.  lie  says,  "  At  this  lime  lour  Vene- 
tian galleys  sailed  from  thi:  island  of  Cadiz,  and  took 
the  route  for  Flanders  ;  they  were  laden  with  mer- 
ch;i»idise  from  the  Levant,  especially  from  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  passing  l)y  Cape  St.  Vincent,  tlicy  were 
attacked  by  a  French  corsair,  son  of  captain  Colon 
(Colombo),  who  had  seven  vessels  in  his  armada  ;  and 
the  galleys  were  captured  the  twenly-first  of  August,  "f 

A  much  fuller  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  King 
John  II.  of  Portugal,  by  Garcia  de  Rcsende,  who  like- 
wise records  it  as  happening  in  14S5.  lie  says  the 
Venetian  galleys  were  taken  and  robl)i.d  by  the  Frem  h 
and  the  captains  and  crews,  wounded,  plundered, 
and  maltreated,  were  turned  en  shore  at  Casrocs. 
Here  they  were  succored  by  Dofla  Maria  do  Meiicscs, 
Countess  of  Monsanto. 

When  King  John  II.  heard  of  the  ciicumstancc. 
being  much  gricveil  that  such  an  event  should  h.ive 
happened  on  his  coast,  and  being  disposed  to  show 
his  friendship  for  the  Republic  of  Venice,  he  ordertd 
that  the  Venetian  captains  should  lie  furnished  wiih 
rich  raiment  of  silks  and  costly  cloihs,  and  provided 
with  horses  and  mules,  that  they  might  make  their 
appearance  before  him  in  a  style  befitting  themselves 
and  their  country.  He  received  them  with  great  kind- 
ness and  distinction,  expressing  himself  with  princely 
courtesy,  both  as  to  themselves  and  the  Republic  of 
Venice  ;  and  having  heard  their  account  of  the  ban!-, 
and  of  their  destitute  situation,  he  assisted  them  wth 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  ransom  their  galleys  fi.iir 
the  French  cruisers.  The  latter  took  all  the  mercban 
dise  on  board  of  their  ships,  but  King  John  prohibited 
any  of  the  spoil  from  being  purchased  within  his  do- 
minions. Having  thus  getierously  relieved  ard  as- 
sisted the  captains,  and  administered  to  the  nicessi- 
ties  of  their  crews,  he  enabled  them  all  to  return  io 
their  own  galleys  to  Venice. 
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*  Golenuccio,  Hist.  Nap.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 
f  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  lib,  xx,  cap.  64. 
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The  diRnllarlei  of  the  republic  were  no  hlnhly  sen- 
•ihle  of  this  niunlficeiice  on  the  part  of  Kiiik  |ohii, 
that  they  sent  11  (lately  eniliamiy  to  that  monarch, 
with  rich  presents  and  warm  exprcssldiiH  of  Kr<ili(ude, 
Oeronimo  Donate  was  charKcil  with  this  mission,  a 
man  cininent  for  learning  and  eloinieiice  ;  he  was 
honoralily  received  and  entertained  liy  Kiiijf  John  and 
(lismissecl  with  r(i\  il  presents,  anions  which  were 
Kcnets,  ami  mules  with  «umpluous  trappiiiKS  and  ca- 
parisons, and  many  iu'kio  slaves  richly  clad  * 

The  lollowinK  is  itie  account  of  this  action  as  given 
by  SabelliciiH.  in  his  history  of  Venice  .\ 

Kraiio  anilale  f|u.iltro  (>alee  dclle  i|iiali  n.irtoiommpo 
Minio  era  capilano.  ^ucstc  navi^ando  per  I'lberico 
mare,  Coloinlio  it  pii'i  Kiovane,  nipoie  di  r|ucl  Coloinliu 
fanioso  corsale,  fecesi  incontro  a'  VcnI/i.ini  di  nolle, 
appresso  il  sacro  I'roinoniorio,  the  chianiasi  or.i  capo 
Ui  sail  Vincenzo,  con  selte  navi  KUC-'mite  da  combat- 
tere.  KkH  <|U  iiiiiin(|UR  ncl  primo  incontro  avcsse 
seco  disposlo  d'  opptimere  lu  navi  Veni/.iaiie,  si  ri- 
lenne  pen'^  dal  c(iiiii>altere  sin  al  Kiorno  :  tullavia  per 
esser  alia  balMKlia  piA  acconcio  cos!  le  se^uia,  che  le 
nrodc  del  corsale  loccuvano  le  poppc  dc  Vcniziani. 
\'cnuto  il  Kioriio  incontaiienlc  i  Harliari  diedero  I'  as- 
salto,  Sostenncro  i  Veniziaiil  allora  I'  '.'iiipilo  del 
neniico,  per  nuniero  di  navi  c  ill  comljattenll  supe 
riore,  e  duro  i!  conllitio  atroce  per  niolie  ore.  Rare 
tiate  fu  coiuballulo  conlro  simili  neniici  con  tanl.i 
liccisione,  perchu  a  pcna  si  coslunia  d'  altaccarsi  con- 
lro di  loro,  se  non  per  occ.isione.  Alferiiiano  alcuiii, 
che  vi  fiirono  preseiiti,  esser  inortc  delle  ciurme  Veni- 
Eiane  da  trecento  uoniini.  Allri  dicono  che  fu  ineno  : 
niori  in  i|Uclla  /iil'fa  l.oren/c)  Micbele  capilano  d'  un.i 
K.dera  e  (iiovanni  DclCino,  d'  altro  capilano  fratcllo. 
IWn  durala  lal  /ul'fa  dal  (are  del  Kiorno  On'  ad  ore  venti, 
•  erano  le  Koiili  Veneziane  mal  tratlale.  ICra  nUi  la 
nave  Delfina  in  polere  de'  nemici  qiiaiido  le  allre  ail 
una  ad  una  si  rendernno,  Narrano  alcuni,  die  furono 
di  quel  aspro  contlitto  parlecii.i,  aver  numeralo  nelle 
loro  navi  da  prode  a  [loppe  oitanla  vulorosi  uoniini 
'.'sliiiti,  i  (juali  d.il  neniico  vcduti  lo  niossero  a  Kcnierc 
e  dire  con  s(le(j;n(>,  che  cosi  avevano  voluto,  i  Veni- 
ziani.  1  corpi  iiiorli  furono  Rcllali  iiel  mare,  c  i  ferili 
posti  nel  lido.  JJuei  die  rimasero  vivi  seguirono  con 
e  navi  il  capilano  viltorioso  sin'  a  Lisbona  c  ivi  furono 
lulu  licenr.iaii.  .  ,  .  yuivi  furono  i  Veneziuni  lic- 
iiiKnanicnie  ricevuti  dal  Re,  gli  infermi  furono  mcdi- 
cali,Kl>  allri  cbbero  aliill  e  denari  secondo  la  loro 
rondizione.  .  .  .  Olire  old  vicl6  in  tullo  il  Re^mo, 
che  aicuno  non  cotnprassc  delta  preda  Veniziaii  ■,  por- 
lala  dai  corsati.  La  nuova  dell'  avuia  rovina  non 
poco  adHisse  la  citlA,  erano  pcrduli  in  quelia  niercatanzia 
<la  duccnio  niila  ducaii  ;  ma  il  danno  particolaredcKli 
uoiTiini  uccisi  dicdc  maKKior  alBizione, — Maic.  Aiil. 
Hiiiy/ito,  Hist.  Vtuet.,  dccad.  iv.  lib.  iii. 


No.  X. 

AMERIOO  VESPUCCI. 

Amono  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  o(  the  voy- 
BKers  who  followed  the  track  of  Coluinbus,  was  Amcr- 
ino  Vespucci,  lie  has  been  considered  by  many  as 
Ihe  first  discoverer  of  ihe  southern  continent,  and  by 
a  sin^ulnr  caprice  of  fortune,  his  name  has  Ijeen  i-ivcn 
lo  the  whole  of  the  New  WorM.  It  has  bet  n  stren- 
uously insisted,  however,  that  he  had  no  claim  lo  the 
lille  of  a  discoveicr  ;  that  he  merely  sailed  in  u  subor- 
Jinatc  capacity  in  a  squadron  commanded  by  others  ; 

*  Obrasde  Garcia  rie  Resende,  cap.  58,  Avora,  1554. 

t  Maico  Anionio  Coccio,  better  known  under  die  name 
of  Sabellicus.  a  coHiiomen  wliii.li  lie  adojited  on  beinjj 
crowned  poet  in  the  pedantic  academy  of  Poinpoiiius  l.a'lus. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  ColOnibiis,  and  makes  brief 
mention  of  his  discoveries  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  tenth 
Ennead  of  his  universal  history.  By  some  writers  he  is 
called  the  Livy  of  his  time ;  others  accuse  him  of  being 
full  of  misrepresentations  in  favor  of  Venice.  The  older 
Scaliger  charges  him  with  venality,  and  with  being  swayed 
by  Veuelian  gold. 


that  the  nrrount  nf  liK  flmt  voyage  In  ii  fabrication  ;  and 
that  he  did  not  visit  the  mainland  until  alter  il  had 
been  disiovered  and  coasted  by  Columbus.  As  this 
<|iirstion  ha*  hern  made  a  matter  of  warm  and  volii- 
minouH  controversy.  It  Is  proper  to  take  a  summary 
view  of  it  in  the  present  work. 

Amerigo  Vespuid  was  born  in  I'lorenrp,  March 
qth,  i.t5i,  of  a  noble,  but  not  at  th.it  time  a  wealthy 
family  i  his  father's  name  was  Anaslalio  ;  his  mother's 
was  l'!izabetla  Mini.  He  was  the  ihinl  of  their  sons, 
and  received  an  excellent  e<lucalion  under  his  uncle, 
(ieorglo  Antonio  Vespucci,  a  learned  friar  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  San  Marco,  who  was  instiuclor  lo  several 
IlluslrinuR  personages  of  Ihiit  jurioil. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  Spain,  .ind  took  up  his 
residence  in  Seville,  lo  ollriid  10  some  rommenlal 
transactions  on  account  of  the  family  of  the  Medici 
of  Florence,  and  lo  repair,  by  his  InKcmiity,  the 
losses  and  misfcriunes  of  an  unskilful  brolhei.* 

The  dale  of  his  .irrival  in  Spain  Is  uncertain,  but 
from  comparing  dates  and  circumstances  ineiilloned 
in  his  letters,  he  must  have  been  al  Seville  when 
Columbus  iciurneil  from  his  first  voyage. 

I'iidre  Stanislaus  Canovai,  Professor  of  .M.ithemalics 
nl  Florence,  who  lias  (lublished  the  life  and  voyages 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  says  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  King  Ferdinand,  and  sent  with  Coliimlms  in  his 
secoiul  voyage  in  I.)i)3.  lie  stales  this  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  passage  in  the  Cosmography  ol  .Sebastian 
Nlunstcr,  published  at  Hasle  in  1550  ;f  but  Munster 
mentions  N'espuci  i  as  having  accomii.inied  Columbus 
in  his  first  voyage  ;  the  reference  ol  Canovai  is  there 
fore  incorrect  ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Munster  is  dis- 
proved by  the  Iclleis  of  Vespucci,  in  wliicli  he  states 
his  having  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  biought 
of  the  neivly  discovered  regions,  lie  never  mentions 
such  a  voyage  in  any  of  his  letters  ;  which  he  most 
probably  would  have  done,  or  rather  would  have 
m.ule  il  the  subject  u(  a  copious  letter,  had  he  act- 
ually performed  il. 

The  first  notice  of  a  positive  form  which  we  have  of 
Vespucci,  as  resident  in  Spain,  is  early  in  l.ii/).  He 
a|)pears,  from  ihicumenls  in  the  royal  archives  al 
Seville,  to  have  acted  as  agent  or  factor  for  the  house 
of  Juanolo  Hcrardi,  a  rich  Florentine  merchant,  resi- 
dent in  Seville,  who  had  conlraded  to  furnish  the 
.Spanish  sovereigns  with  three  several  armaments,  ot 
four  vessels  each,  for  the  service  of  the  newly  discov- 
ered countries.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  piinci- 
pals  in  this  affair,  which  was  transaited  in  the  name 
of  this  established  house.  Herardi  died  in  December, 
1495,  and  ill  the  following  January  we  find  Amerigo 
Vespucci  attending  to  the  concerns  of  the  expeditions 
and  settling  with  the  masters  of  the  ships  (or  their  pay 
and  maintenance,  according  to  the  agreements  made 
between  them  and  the  late  Juanolo  Herardi.  On  ihe 
I2ih  January,  14(/),  he  received  on  this  account  10,- 
ocK)  .Tiaravedis  from  Hernardo  I'inelo  the  royal  treas- 
urer. He  went  on  preparing  all  things  for  ihe  dis- 
patch of  four  caravels  lo  sail  under  the  same  contract 
between  the  sovereigns  and  the  house  of  Hcrardi  and 
sent  them  to  sea  on  the  3d  February,  149!)  ;  but  on 
the  8lh  they  met  with  a  storm  and  were  wrecked  ;  the 
crews  weie  saved  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.^ 
While  thus  employed,  Amerigo  \espucci.  of  course, 
had  occasional  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Colum- 
bus, wiih  whom,  according  to  the  expression  o(  the 
admiral  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son 
Diego,  he  appears  to  have  been  always  on  friendly 
terms.  From  these  conversations,  and  from  his  agency 
in  these  expeditions,  he  soon  became  excited  to  visit 
the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  lo  participate  in 
enterprises  which  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Having  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  geographi- 
cal and  nautical  science,  he  prepared  lo  launch  into  the 


*  Bandini  vita  d'Amerigo  Vespucci. 

t  Cosin.  Miinst.,  p   1108. 

t  These  particulars  are  from  manuscript  memoranilK, 
extracted  from  tlie  royal  archives,  by  the  late  accurate  his 
torian  Muiloz, 
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career  of  discovery.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he 
carried  this  design  into  execution. 

In  i4i)S  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  discovered 
the  coast  of  Faria  on  Terra  Firma  ;  which  he  at  that 
time  imagined  to  be  a  great  island,  but  that  a  vast 
continent  lay  immediately  adjacent.  lie  sent  to  Spain 
specimens  of  pearls  found  on  this  coast,  and  gave  the 
most  sanguine  accounts  of  the  supposed  riches  of  the 
country. 

In  1499  an  expedition  of  four  vessels,  under  com- 
mand of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  was  fitted  out  from  Spain, 
and  sailed  for  Paria,  guided  by  charts  1  letters  sent 
to  the  government  by  Columbus.  T  s  were  com- 
municated to  Ojeda,  by  his  patron,  the  jhop  Fonseca, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  In>,  .a  affairs,  and 
who  furnished  him  also  with  a  warrant  to  undertake 
the  voyage. 

It  is  presumed  that  Vespucci  aided  in  fitting  out  the 
armament,  and  sailed  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Hera'rdi,  and  in  this  way  was  enabled  to  take 
a  share  in  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  expedition  ;  for 
Isabella,  as  Queen  of  Castile,  had  rigorously  forbid- 
den all  strangers  to  trade  with  her  transatlantic  posses- 
sions, not  even  excepting  the  natives  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon. 

This  squadron  visited  Paria  and  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  which  they  ascertained  to  be  Terra 
I'irma.  They  returned  in  June,  1500  ;  and  on  the 
iSih  of  July,  in  that  year,  Amerigo  Vespucci  wrote  an 
account  of  his  voyage  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de 
Medici  of  Florence,  which  remained  concealed  in 
manuscript  until  brought  to  light  and  published  by 
Handini  in  1745. 

In  his  account  of  this  voyage,  and  in  every  other 
narrative  of  his  different  expeditions,  Vespucci  never 
mentions  any  other  person  concerned  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  gives  the  time  of  1  sailing,  and  states  that 
he  went  with  two  caravels,  iiich  were  probably  his 
share  of  the  expedition,  or  tt  iher  vess'jis  sent  by  the 
house  of  Hcrardi.  He  gives  an  interesting  narrative 
of  the  voy;igo,  and  of  the  various  transactions  with 
the  natives,  which  corresponds,  in  many  substantial 
points,  witli  the  accounts  furnished  by  Ojeda  and  his 
mariners  of  their  voyage,  in  a  lawsuit  hereafter  men- 
tioned. 

In  Mav.  1501,  Vespucci,  having  suddenly  left 
Spain,  sailed  in  the  service  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Por- 
tugal ;  in  the  course  of  which  expedition  he  visited 
the  coast  of  Urazil.  He  gives  an  account  of  this  voy- 
age in  a  sccoTid  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de 
Medici,  which  al.so  remained  in  manuscript  until  pub- 
lished by  Hartolozzi  in  1789.* 

No  record  nor  notice  of  any  such  voyage  undertaken 
by  Amer'  ■•)  Vespucci,  at  the  command  of  Emanuel,  is 
io  be  foui.d  in  the  archives  of  the  Torre  do  Tombo, 
the  gener.,1  archives  of  Poitugal,  which  have  been 
lepeaie  ily  and  diligently  searched  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  singular  also  that  liis  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  who  in  general  were 
vpry  particular  in  naming  all  navigators  who  held  any 
ini|)ottaPt  station  among  them,  or  rendered  any  dis- 
tinguished services.  That  Vespucci  did  sail  along  the 
co.ists,  however,  is  not  questioned.  His  nephew, 
after  his  death,  in  the  course  of  evidence  on  some 
points  in  dispute,  gave  the  correct  latitude  of  Cape  St. 
Augustine,  which  he  said  he  had  extracted  from  his 
uncle's  journal. 

In  1504  Vespucci  wrote  a  third  letter  to  the  same 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  containing  a  more  extended  ac- 
rount  of  the  voyage  just  alluded  to  in  the  service  of 
Portugal.  This  was  the  first  of  his  narratives  that 
appeared  in  print.  It  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  at  Strasburgh,  as  early  as  1505,  under 
the  title  "  Americus  Vesputius  de  Orbe  Antarctica 
per  Regem  Portugalii<e  pridem  inventa.  "f 

An  edition  of  this  letter  was  printed  in  Vicenza  in 
1507,  in  an  anonymous  collection  of  voyages  edited 


*  Rarlolozzi,  Recherche  Hiitorico.     Firenze,  1789. 
t  Panzer,  ton\.    vi.  p.  33,  apud   I!lsa"ie  Crilico,   p. 
Aiiul  izioni;  I, 
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by  Francanzio  d!  Monte  Alboddo,  an  inhabitant  oi 
Vicenza.  It  was  reprinted  in  Italian  in  1508,  at 
Milan,  and  also  in  Latin,  in  a  book  entitled  "  Itinera- 
rium  I'ortugalensium."  In  making  the  present  illustra- 
tion, the  Milan  edition  in  Italian*  has  been  consulted, 
and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Simon  Grimxus, 
in  his  "  Novus  Orbis,"  published  at  Hasle  in  1532  It 
relates  entirely  the  first  voyage  of  Vespucci  liom  Lis- 
bon to  the  Brazils  in  1501. 

It  is  from  this  voyage  to  the  Rrazils  that  Amerigo 
Vespucci  was  first  considered  the  discoverer  of  Terra 
Firma  ;  and  his  name  was  at  first  applied  to  these 
southern  regions,  though  afterward  extended  to  the 
whole  continent.  The  merits  of  his  voyage  were, 
however,  greatly  exaggerated  The  Hrazils  had  been 
previously  discovered,  and  formally  taken  possession 
of  for  Spain  in  1500,  by  Vmccnte  Vailez  Pinzon  ;  and 
also  in  the  same  year,  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  on 
the  part  of  Portugal  ;  circumstances  unknown,  how- 
ever,  to  Vespucci  and  his  associates.  The  country  re- 
mained  in  possession  of  Portugal,  in  conformity  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  agreed  on  between  the  two 
nations. 

Vespucci  made  a  second  voyage  in  the  service  of 
Poitugal.  He  says  that  he  commanded  a  caraval  in  a 
squadron  of  six  vessels  destined  for  the  discovery  of 
Malacca,  which  they  had  heard  to  be  the  great  depot 
and  magazine  of  all  the  trade  between  the  (Janges 
and  the  Indian  sea.  Such  an  expedition  did  sail 
about  this  time,  under  the  command  of  Gonzalo 
Coelho.  The  squadron  sailed,  according  to  Vespucci, 
on  the  loth  of  May,  1503.  It  stopped  at  the  Cape  de 
Verd  islands  for  refreshments,  and  afterward  sailed 
by  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  was  prevented  from 
landing  by  contrary  winds  and  a  turbulent  sea, 
Standing  to  the  southwest,  they  ran  three  hundred 
leagues  until  they  were  three  degrees  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  equinoctial  line,  where  they  discovered 
an  uninhabited  island,  about  two  leagues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  Here,  on  the  lolli  of  August,  by 
mismanagement,  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
ran  his  vessel  on  a  rock  and  lost  her.  While  the 
other  vessels  were  assisting  to  save  the  crew  and  prop, 
erly  from  the  wreck,  Amerigo  V'espucci  was  dis- 
patched in  his  caravel  to  search  for  a  safe  haibor  in 
the  island.  He  departed  in  his  vessel  without  his  long 
boat,  and  with  less  than  half  of  his  crew,  the  rest 
having  gone  in  the  boat  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wreck.  Vespucci  found  a  harLur,  but  waited  in  vam 
for  several  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  Standing 
out  to  sea  he  met  with  a  solitary  vessel,  and  learned 
that  the  ship  of  the  commander  had  sunk,  and  the 
rest  had  proceeded  onward.  In  company  with  this 
vessel  he  stood  for  the  Hrazils,  according  to  a  com- 
mand of  the  king,  in  case  that  any  vessel  shoidd  be 
parted  from  the  fleet.  Arriving  on  the  roast  he  dis- 
covered the  famous  bay  of  All  Saints,  where  he  re- 
mained upward  of  two  months,  in  hopes  of  being 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  lleet.  lie  at  length  ran  afxj 
leagues  farther  south,  where  he  remained  five  months 
building  a  fort  and  taking  in  a  cargo  of  Hrazil  wood. 
Then,  leaving  in  the  fortress  a  garrison  of  twenty-four 

♦  This  rare  book,  in  the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Ksq.,  is 
believed  10  t)e  the  oldest  printed  collection  of  voyages  ex- 
tant. It  haj  not  the  pages  numbered,  the  slieetsiiiu  merely 
marked  with  a  letter  of  the  alpluibet  iU  the  fut.l  of  each 
eighth  page.  It  contains  the  earliest  account  of  the  voyayes 
of  Columbus,  from  his  first  departure  until  his  ariivnl  at 
(,';idiz  in  chains.  The  letter  of  Vespucci  to  Lorenzo  tie 
Medici  occupies  the  fifth  liook  of  this  liille  volinne.  It  is 
staled  to  have  been  originally  written  in  S|)jn:sh,  and 
translated  into  Italian  by  a  per.'.on  of  the  name  of  Jocomlo. 
An  earlier  edition  is  stated  to  have  been  printed  in  Vmic.; 
by  Alberto  Verrelle.se,  in  1504,  The  author  is  said  to  have 
been  Angelo  Trivigiani,  .secretary  to  the  Veneti;m  ambass.i- 
dor  in  Spain.  This  Trivigiani  appears  to  havo  collected 
many  of  the  particulars  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  from 
the  manuscript  decades  of  Peter  Klarlyr,  who  erroneously 
lays  the  charge  of  the  plagiarism  to  Aloysius  Cadainosto, 
whose  voyages  are  inserted  in  the  same  colleition.  'I'he 
book  was  entiiled  "  l.ibrtllo  dt  liilta  la  niivii^inrione  del  Kl 
de  Espagna,  delta  hole  t  terreni  nuovainente  trcviiH." 
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men  with  arms  and  ammunition,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon, 
where  he  arrived  in  June,  1504.*  The  commander  of 
the  squadron  and  the  other  four  ships  were  never 
*'"ard  of  afterward. 

Vespucci  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  re- 
ward from  the  King  of  Portugal  that  his  services 
merited,  for  we  find  him  at  Seville  early  in  1505,  on 
his  way  to  the  Spanish  court,  inquest  of  employment  ; 
and  he  was  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Columbus  to  his 
son  Diego,  dated  February  5th,  which,  while  it  speaks 
warmly  of  him  as  a  friend,  intimates  liis  having  been 
unfortunate.     The  following  is  the  letter  : 

"  My  dear  Son  :  Diego  Mendez  departed  hence  on 
Monday,  the  third  of  this  month  After  his  departure 
I  conversed  with  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  bearer  of 
this,  who  goes  there  (to  court)  summoned  on  affairs 
of  navigation.  Fortune  has  been  adverse  to  him  as  to 
many  others.  His  labors  have  not  profited  him  as 
much  as  they  reasonably  should  have  done.  He  goes 
on  my  account,  and  with  much  desire  to  do  something 
that  may  result  to  my  advantage,  if  within  his  power. 
I  cannot  ascertain  here  in  what  I  can  employ  him, 
that  will  be  serviceable  to  me,  for  I  do  no  know  what 
m.iy  be  there  required.  He  goes  with  the  determina- 
tion to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  me  ;  sec  in  what  he 
may  be  of  advantage  and  co-operate  with  him,  that 
he  may  say  and  do  everything,  anil  put  his  plans  in 
operation  ;  and  let  all  be  done  secretly,  that  he  may 
not  be  suspected.  I  have  said  everything  to  him  that 
I  can  say  touching  the  business,  and  have  informed 
him  of  the  pay  I  have  received,  and  what  is  due, 
etc."t 

About  this  time  Amerigo  Vespucci  received  letters 
of  naturalization  from  King  Ferdinand,  and  shortly 
afterward  he  and  Vincente  Yaficz  Pinzon  were  named 
captains  ot  an  armada  about  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
spice  trade  and  to  make  discoveries.  There  is  a  royal 
order,  dated  Toro,  nth  of  April,  1507,  for  12,000 
maravedis  for  an  outfit  for  "  Americo  de  Vespuche, 
resident  of  .Seville."  Preparations  were  made  for  this 
voyage,  and  vessels  procured  and  fitted  out,  but  it 
was  eventually  abandoned.  There  are  memoranda 
existing  concerning  it,  dated  in  1506,  1507,  and  1508, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  re- 
mained at  Seville,  attending  to  the  fluctuating  con- 
cerns of  this  squadron,  until  the  destination  of  the 
vessels  was  changed,  their  equipments  were  sold,  and 
the  accounts  settled.  During  this  time  he  had  a  sal- 
ary of  30, oik)  maravedis.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1508,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  principal  pilot,  wiihasal- 
ary  of  7o,o<k)  maravedis.  His  chief  duties  were  to  pre- 
pare, charts,  examine  pilots,  superintend  the  lilting 
nut  of  e.xpcditions,  and  prescribe  the  route  that  ves- 
sels were  to  pursue  in  their  voyages  to  the  New 
VVorlil.  H.'  appears  to  have  remained  at  Seville,  and 
to  have  retaineil  this  office  until  his  death,  on  the  22d 
of  Febru.iry,  1512.  His  widow,  Maria  Corczo,  en- 
joyed a  pension  of  10,000  maravedis.  After  his 
death,  his  nephew,  Juan  Vespucci,  was  nominated 
pilot  with  a  salary  of  20.000  maravedis,  commencing 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1512.  Peter  Martyr  speaks  wit'- 
high  coinmenilation  of  this  young  man.  "  Young 
Vesputiiis  is  one  to  whom  Ainericus  Vesputius  his 
uncle  loft  the  c.x.ict  knowledge  of  the  mariner's  f.icul- 
ties,  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  after  his  death  ;  for  he 
was  a  very  expert  master  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
carde,  his  coinpasse,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
Rtarre  by  the  quadrant.  .  .  .  Vesimlius  is  my 
very  familiar  friend,  and  a  wittie  young  man,  in 
whose  company  I  take  great  pleasure,  and  therefore 
use  him  offentynies  for  my  guest.  He  hath  also  made 
many  voyages  into  these  coasts,  and  diligently  noted 
such  things  as  he  hath  seen."| 

Vespucci,  the  nephew,  continued  in   this    situation 


*  Letter  of  Vespucci  to  Sotlerini   or    Kcnato — I'.dit.   of 
Canovai. 
t  Navarrcte,  Colec.  Viag.,  lorn.  i.  p.  351. 
X  Peter  .Martyr,  decad.  iii.  lib.  v.  ICden's  Knglish  trans. 


during  the  lifetime  of  Fonseca,  who  had  been  the  pa- 
tron of  his  uncle  and  his  family.  He  was  divested  of 
his  pay  and  his  employ  by  a  letter  of  the  council,  dated 
the  i8ih  of  March,  1525,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
bishop.  No  further  notice  of  Vespucci  is  to  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  career  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci ;  it  remains  to  notice  the  points  of  controversy. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  last  expedition  to  the 
Hrazils,  he  wrote  a  letter  dated  Lisbon,  4th  Septem- 
ber, 1504,  containing  a  summary  account  of  all  his 
voyages.  This  letter  is  of  special  importance  to  the 
matters  under  investigation,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
known  that  relates  to  the  disputed  voyage,  which 
would  establish  him  as  the  discoverer  of  Terra  Firma. 
It  is  presumed  to  have  been  written  in  Latin,  and  was 
addressed  td  Ren6,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  this  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  in  1507,  at  St.  Diez  in  Lorraine.  A 
copy  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
(No.  9688)  by  the  Abbe  Cancellieri.  In  preparing  the 
present  illustration,  a  reprint  of  this  letter  in  Latin 
has  been  consulted,  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of 
Grin.-cus,  published  at  Bath  in  1532.  The  letter  con- 
tains a  spirited  narrative  of  four  voyages  which  he  as- 
serts to  have  made  to  the  New  World.  In  the  pro- 
logue he  excuses  the  liberty  of  addressing  King  Ren6 
by  calling  to  his  recollection  the  ancient  intimacy  of 
their  youth,  when  studying  the  rudiments  of  science 
together,  under  the  paternal  uncle  of  the  voyager  ; 
and  adds  that  if  the  present  narrative  should  not  al- 
together please  his  majesty,  he  must  plead  to  him  as 
Pliny  sa>d  to  Meca;nas,  that  he  used  formerly  to  be 
amused  with  his  triflings. 

In  the  prologue  to  this  letter,  he  informs  King 
Ren6  that  affairs  of  commerce  had  brought  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  experienced  the  various  changes 
of  fortune  attendant  on  such  transactions,  and  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  that  pursuit  and  direct  his  labors  to 
objects  of  a  more  elevated  and  stable  nature.  He 
therefore  purposed  to  contemplate  vaiious  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  behold  the  mar^'cls  which  it  con- 
t.iins.  To  this  object  both  time  and  place  were  fa- 
vorable ;  for  King  Ferdinand  was  then  prepari  ig  four 
vessels  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands  in  the  west, 
and  appointed  him  among  the  number  of  those  who 
went  in  the  expedition.  "  We  departed,"  he  ;.dds, 
"  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  May  20th,  I4i;7,  taking  our 
course  on  the  great  gulf  of  ocean  ;  in  which  voyage 
we  emi)loyed  eighteen  months,  discovering  many 
lands  and  innumerable  islands,  chiefly  inhabited,  of 
which  our  ancestors  make  no  mention." 

A  duidicate  of  this  letter  appeF-.r3  to  -lave  been  sent 
at  the  same  lime  (written,  it  is  said,  in  Italian)  to 
Picre  Sodcrini,  afterward  Gonfalonier  of  Florence, 
which  was  some  years  subsequently  published  in  Italy 
not  earlier  than  1510,  and  entitled  "  Lettera  lie  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  delle  Isole  nuovamente  trovate  in  quatro 
suoi  viaggi."  We  have  consulted  the  edition  of  this 
letter  in  Italian,  inserted  in  the  publication  of  Padie 
Stanislaus  Canovai,  already  referred  to. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  an  Italian  writer,  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  Vespucci  to  Soderini  only, 
and  the  address  altered  to  King  Kenii  through  the 
flattery  or  mistake  of  the  Lorraine  editor,  without 
perceiving  how  unsiiit.d)le  the  reference  to  former  in- 
timacy, intended  for  Soberini,  was,  when  applied  to 
a  sovereign.  The  person  making  this  remark  can 
hardly  have  read  the  prologue  to  the  Latin  edition,  in 
which  the  title  of  "  your  majesty"  is  frequently  re- 
peated, and  the  term  "  illustrious  king"  employed. 
It  was  first  publislicd  also  in  Lorrain  ■,  the  domains  of 
Uene,  and  the  publisher  would  not  probably  have  pre- 
sumed to  take  such  a  liberty  with  his  sovereign's 
name.  It  becomes  a  questi^in,  whether  Vespucci  ad- 
dressed the  same  letter  to  King  Ken6  and  to  Piere 
Soderini,  both  of  them  having  been  educated  with 
him,  or  whether  he  seet  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Soder 
ini,  which  siibsc(|uently  found  its  way  into  print. 
The  addre  ,s  to  Soderini   may  have  been  substituted 
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through  mistake,  by  the  Italian  publisher.  Neither  of 
the  publications  could  have  been  made  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Vespucci. 

The  voyage  specified  in  this  letter  as  having  taken 
place  in  1497,  is  the  great  point  in  controversy.  It  is 
strenuously  asserted  that  mo  suci:  voyage  took  place  ; 
and  that  the  first  expedition  of  Vespucci  to  the  coast 
oi  Paria  was  in  the  enterpiise  commanded  by  Ojtda, 
in  1409.  '^^^  books  of  ihe  armadas  existing  in  the 
archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  have  been  diligently 
examined,  but  no  record  of  such  voyage  has  been 
found,  nor  any  official  documents  relating  to  it.  Those 
most  experienced  in  Spanish  colonial  regulations  in- 
sist that  no  command  like  that  pretended  by  Ves- 
pucci could  have  been  given  to  a  stranger,  till  he  had 
hrst  received  le;ters  of  naturalization  frcni  the  sover- 
eigns for  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  he  diil  not  ob- 
tain such  till  1505,  when  they  were  granted  to  him  as 
preparatory  to  giving  him  the  command  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pinzon. 

His  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  him  in  1497, 
therefore,  is  alleged  to  be  a  fabrication  for  the  pur- 
pose of  claiming  the  discovery  of  Paria  ;  or  rather  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  lias  divided  the  voyage  which  he 
actually  made  with  Ojcda,  in  1499,  into  two  ;  taking 
a  number  of  incidents  from  his  real  voyage,  altering 
them  a  little,  and  enlarging  them  with  ilescriplions  of 
the  countries  and  people,  so  as  to  make  a  plausible 
narrative,  which  he  gives  as  a  distinct  voyage  ;  and 
antedating  his  departure  to  1497,  so  as  to  make  him- 
self appear  the  first  discoverer  of  Paria. 

In  support  of  this  charge  various  coincidences  have 
been  pointed  out  between  his  voyage  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  1497,  and  that  described  in  his  first 
letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  1499.  Tliese  coinci- 
dences are  with  respect  to  places  visited,  transactions 
and  battles  with  the  natives,  and  the  number  of  In- 
dians carried  to  S[)ain  and  sold  as  slaves. 

But  the  credibility  of  this  voyage  has  been  put  to 
a  stronger  test,  .\bout  150S  a  suit  was  institutetl 
against  the  crnwn  of  .Spain  by  Dun  Diego,  son  and 
heir  of  Columbus,  foi'  the  government  of  certain  parts 
of  Terra  Firnia,  and  for  a  share  in  the  revenue  .irising 
froin  them,  conformably  to  the  capitulations  made 
between  the  sovereigns  and  his  father.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  crown  to  disprove  the  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  Paria  and  tlie  pearl  islands  by  Culumbus,  as 
it  was  maintained  tliiU  unless  he  had  discovered 
them,  the  claim  of  his  heir  with  rer.pert  to  them 
would  be  of  no  validity. 

In  the  course  of  this  suit,  a  particular  examination 
of  witnesses  took  place  in  1512-13  in  the  fiscal  court. 
Alonzo  de  Ojcda,  and  nearly  a  hundred  other  per- 
sons, were  iiUcrrogatcd  on  oath  ;  that  voyager  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  visit  the  coast  of  I'aiia  after 
Columbus  had  left  it,  and  that  within  a  very  few 
months.  The  interrogatories  of  tliese  witnesses,  and 
tlieir  replies,  are  slid  extant,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Indies  iit  Seville,  in  a  packet  of  papers  entitled 
"  Papers  belonging  to  the  .\dmiral  Don  Luis  Colon, 
about  the  conservation  of  his  privileges,  from  ann. 
1515101564,"  The  iiithor  of  the  present  work  has 
two  several  copies  of  tliese  interrogatories  lying  before 
him.  One  made  by  tlic  late  historian  Muno/,  and  the 
(ither  made  in  1S26,  ai.d  signed  by  Don  Jose  de  la  llig- 
uera  y  Lara,  keeper  of  tl  e  general  an  hives  of  the  In- 
dies  in  Seville.  In  the  course  of  this  testimony,  tlie 
fait  tli.it  .\merigo  \'esi)uci  aconipanied  Ojeda  in  this 
vovage  of  1499,  appears  manifest,  first  from  the  de- 
position of  Ojeda  himself.  The  following  arc  tlie 
words  of  the  record  :  "  •  n  this  voyage  which  this  said 
witness  made,  he  took  with  him  Juan  de  la  Cos.i  and 
Morego  Vespuche  [.\mcrigo  Vespucci]  and  other  pi- 
lots."* Secondly,  from  the  coincidence  of  many 
'larts  of  the  narrative  of  Vespucci  wiiii  events  in  this 
voyage  of  Ojeda,  Amont;  these  coincideii'-cs,  one  is 
particularly  striking.     Vespucci,  in  his  letter  to  Lo- 

*  Kn  este  viage  que  estc  diclio  tesligo  hizo  tnijo  consigo 
ajuande  la  Cosa,  piloto,  e  Morego  Vespuche,  e  otros 
pilotos. 


renzo  de  Medici,  and  also  in  that  to  Rene  or  Soderln'k 
says  that  his  ships,  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  stopped  at  Hispaniola,  where  they  rL-mained 
about  two  months  and  a  half,  procuring  provisions, 
during  which  time,  he  adds,  "  we  had  niany  perils  and 
troubles  with  the  very  Christians  who  were  in  tha( 
island  with  Columbus,  and  I  believe  through  envy.* 

Now  it  IS  well  known  that  Ojeda  passed  some  time 
on  the  western  end  of  the  island  victualing  his  ships  ; 
and  that  serious  dissensions  took  place  between  him 
and  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts,  and  the  party  sent 
by  Columbus  under  Roldan  to  keep  a  watch  upon  his 
movements.  If  then  Vespucci,  as  is  stated  upon 
oath,  really  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voy.igc,  the 
inference  appears  almost  irresistible,  that  he  had  not 
made  the  previous  voyage  of  1497,  for  the  fact  would 
have  been  well  known  to  Ojeda  ;  he  would  have  con- 
sidered Vespucci  as  the  original  discoverer  and  would 
have  had  no  motive  for  depriving  him  of  the  merit  of 
it,  to  give  it  to  Columbus,  with  whom  Ojeda  was  nut 
upon  friendly  terms. 

Ojeda,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the  coast 
had  been  discovered  by  Columbus.  On  being  asked 
how  he  knew  the  fact,  he  replied,  because  he  saw  the 
chait  of  the  country  discovered,  which  Columbus  sent 
at  the  time  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  he  came 
off  iinmeliately  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  found 
what  was  therein  set  down  as  discovered  by  the  ad- 
miral was  correct.! 

Another  witness,  Hernaldo  de  Ilaro,  states  that  he 
had  been  with  the  admiral,  and  had  written  (01 
rather  copied)  a  letter  for  the  admiral  to  the  king  and 
queen,  designating,  in  an  accompanying  sea-chart, 
the  courses  and  steeriiigs  and  winds  by  which  he  had 
arrived  at  Paria  ;  and  that  this  witness  liad  heard  that 
from  this  chart  others  had  been  made,  and  that  Pedro 
Alonzo  Nino  and  Ojeda,  and  others,  who  had  since 
visited  these  countries,  had  been  guided  by  the  same.^ 

Francisco  de  Molares,  one  of  the  best  and  credible 
of  all  the  pilots,  testified  that  he  saw  a  sea-chart  which 
Columbus  h.ul  made  of  the  coast  of  Paiia,  anU  he 
biliiVCii  that  alt  goi'i'riii;i  theinsclxcs  by  it.'^ 

Numerous  witnesses  in  this  process  testify  to  the 
fact  that  Paria  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus. 
Lis  Cas  is,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of  counting 
them,  says  that  the  fact  was  established  by  twenty- 
live  eye-witnesses  and  sixty  ear-witnesses.  Many  of 
them  testify  also  that  the  coast  south  of  Paria,  and 
that  extending  west  of  the  island  of  Margarita,  away 
to  Venezuela,  which  Vespucci  stc.tes  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  himself  in  1407,  was  now  first  liiscovered 
l)y  Ojeda,  and  had  never  bebue  been  visited  either  by 
the  admiral  "  or  any  other  Christian  wh. never." 

Alonzo  .Sanrliez  de  Carvajal  says  that  all  the  voy- 
ages of  discovery  which  were  made  to  the  Terra 
I'irni.i,  Were  made  by  jiersoiis  who  had  sailed  with 
the  adinir.ii,  or  been  benefited  by  his  instructioiis  and 
directions,  following  the  course  he  h.ul   laid  down;  J 

*  IVr  la  ni'cessilA  del  niaiileuinienlo  fmiiino  all'  Isola 
d'AiiiiKlia  (I'i^palliola)  cliee  qiusia  cliecle-.e>'per.-,e  (Jrislo- 
vil  Colombo  piii  aim!  fa,  dove  laceiiiiuo  inolio  iii.iiUeiii- 
imnio,  e  steinmo  due  m(.->l  e  17  giorni ;  dove  iiassaninio 
luoli  pericoll  e  IravagM  coii  li  niede^imi  cluisiiani  (|iie  in 
qtie^ra  isola  stavnmio  col  Colomlio  (credo  per  iiiviilia). 
'.eiier  of  Vespucci — ICdil.  of  Canov-ii. 

t  I'regUTiiaiio  coiiio  lo  .sabe ;  dijo— cjiie  lo  salie  porque 
vio  este  les'iL;o  la  figura  (iiie  el  dielio  .Mmiranle  al  cllclio 
lieiup  >  eiiilii'  d  ( '.isdll  I  al  Rey  o  Ueyiia,  rii"slros  Seuores, 
lU:  lo  <|ue  liahi  I  ilesculiierto,  y  ponpii'  «sle  tesligo  luegc 
vino  ii  deseulirir  y  lialM  (jiie  (~ia  verdail  lo  <|  le  dielio  liene 
<|ue  el  dielio  .Mmiranle  descubri().  Ms.  l'roce:,s  of  U. 
Diego  Colcn,  po^gunta  2. 

X  I'.ste  (eslino  escrivi()  lina  carta  que  el  .Miiiiranle  escrivi- 
'  ra  al  Key  a  Keyna  N.  X.  S.S.  liaciemlo  les  salar  las  perlas 
e  eosas  que  hahiahall.-ido,  y  le  eniblo  scfialado  con  la  dicha 
c.iria,  ell  una  carta  tl;  marear,  los  ruiiihos  y  vienlos  por 
doiide  liabia  llegado  ii  la  I'aria,  e  tiiieesle  tesligo  oyrt  dei  if 
eonio  pr.  aquella  carte  se  liabian  lieclio  olr.is  e  piir  I'llas 
liabian  veniilo  IVdro  Alonzo  Merino  [Nino]  e  Oji-da  e  oiros 
que  ilespues  lian  ido  A  aquellas  partes.     Idem,  preguiita  9 

ii  Process  of  D.  Diego  Colon,  preguiita  10. 
I  Q\v;  en  todos  los  viages  (pie  algimos  hicieron  dcscU' 
oriendo   en  la  dichu  tierra,   ivan  persoiias    que    ovieron 
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and  the  same  is  testified  by  many  other  pilots  and 
mariners  of  reputation  and  experience. 

It  would  be  a  singuar  circumstance,  if  none  of  these 
witnesses,  many  of  whom  must  have  sailed  in  the 
same  squadron   with    Vespucci  along  this    coast   in 

1499,  should  have  Icnown  that  he  had  discovered  and 
explored  il  two  years  previously.  If  that  had  really 
been  the  case,  what  motive  could  he  have  for  con- 
cealing the  tact  ?  and  why,  if  tliey  knew  it,  should 
they  not  proclaim  it  ?  Vespucci  states  his  voyage  in 
1497  to  have  been  made  with  four  caravels  ;  that  they 
returned  in  October,  i.j;>8,  and  that  he  sailed  again 
with  two  caravels  in  May,  1499  (the  date  of  Ojeda's  de- 
partur-).  Many  of  the  mariners  would  therefore  have 
been  present  in  both  voyages.  Why,  too,  should 
Ojeda  and  the  other  pilots  guide  themselves  by  the 
charts  of  Columbus,  when  they  had  a  man  on  board 
so  learned  in  nautical  science,  and  who,  from  his  own 
recent  observations,  was  practically  acquainted  with 
the  coast  ?  Not  a  word,  however,  is  mentioned  of  the 
voyage  and  discovery  of  Vespucci  by  any  of  the  pilots 
though  every  other  voyage  and  discovery  is  cited  ; 
nor  does  there  even  a  seaman  appear  who  has  ac- 
companied him  in  his  asserted  voyage. 

Another  strong  circumstance  against  the  reality  of 
this  voyage  is,  that  i'  was  not  brought  forward  in  this 
trial  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of  Columbus. 
Vespucci  states  the  voyage  to  have  been  undertaken 
with  the  knowledge  and  countenance  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  avowed  and  no- 
torious. \'csi)ucci  was  living  at  Seville  in  150S.  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  and  for  four 
years  afterward,  a  salaried  servant  of  the  crown. 
Many  of  the  pilots  and  mariners  must  hav  been  at 
hand,  who  sailed  with  him  in  his  pretended  enter- 
prise, if  this  voyage  had  once  been  proved,  it  would 
completely  have  settled  the  question,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  coast  of  I'aria,  in  favoi  of  the  crown.  Yet 
no  testimony  appears  ever  to  have  been  taken  from 
Vespucci  ivhile  living  ;  and  when  the  interrogatories 
W'^re  made  in  the  fiscal  court  in  1512-13,  not  one  of 
his  seamen  is  brought  up  to  give  evidence.  A  voyage 
so  important  in  its  nature,  and  so  essential  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  is  not  even  alluded  to,  while  vseless 
pains  are  taken  to  svrcst  evidence  from  Ihe  voyage  of 
Ojeda,  undertaken  .it  a  subsequent  period. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  Vespucci 
commences   his  first  letters   lo    Lorenzo  de  Medici   in 

1500,  wilhin  a  month  after  his  return  from  the  voyane 
he  had  actually  made  to  I'aria,  and  apolo^-izes  for  his 
long  silence,  by  saying  that  nothing  UmI  occurred 
worthy  of  mention  ('  e  gran  tempo  che  non  ho 
."jcritto  il  VDstra  inagniri/onsa,  e  non  lo  ha  causali)  alli  i 
cosa  tie  lU'ssun.i  salvo  non  mi  esscre  occorso  cosa 
dcgna  di  niemoria").  and  proceeds  c  igcly  to  tell 
liiin  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed  in  the  e.xpcdilion 
from  which  he  h.id  but  just  returned,  (t  would  be  a 
singul.ir  fornetfulness  to  say  that  nnlhini;  had  oc- 
curred of  inipnrtance,  if  he  hid  made  a  previous  voy- 
age of  cighlcen  months  in  l4()7--'<  to  this  newly-dis- 
covered world  ;  and  it  would  be  almost  equally 
strange  that  he  should  not  make  the  slightest  allusion 
to  il  in  this  letter. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  iIk?  author  to  examine 
this  question  dispassionatciv  ;  ami  after  <'oiisidering 
the  statements  and  arguments  .advanced  on  either 
side,  he  caniu^t  resist  a  conviction,  tha  the  voyage 
stated  to  have  been  made  in  i.j<)7  did  not  take  place, 
and  that  X'espucci  has  no  title  to  the  Arst  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  I'.iria. 

The  question  is  extremely  perplexing  from  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  sufficient  motives  for  so  gross 
a  dcce|)ti<)n.  When  Vespucci  wrote  his  letters  there 
was  no  douLt  entertained  but  that  Coliiiiibus  had  dis- 


naveg.adocon  el  dicho  Aliniianli-,  y  a  illos  inostrd  niuchas 
cosas  de  inare.ir,  y  cllos  por  imilacion  e  iiKhislii.i  del  diclio 
Aliniranle  Kh  apnndian  y  apreiulieron,  e  scguendi)  ag". 
que  el  dicho  .Minir.inte  les  liabui  inostrado,  hicii-ron  los 
viagcs  que  descubricron  en  la  Tierra  Firwa.  Process, 
pregunta  10. 


covered  the  main-land  in  his  first  voyage  ;  Cuba  being 
always  considered  the  extremity  of  Asia,  until  circum- 
navigated in  1508.  Vespucci  may  have  supposed  Bra- 
zil, Faria,  and  the  rest  ot  that  coast,  part  of  a  distinct 
continent,  and  have  been  anxious  to  arrogate  lo  him- 
self the  fame  of  its  discovery.  It  has  been  asset  ted 
that,  on  his  return  from  his  voyage  to  the  Brazils,  he 
prepared  a  maritime  chart,  in  which  he  gave  his  name 
lo  that  part  of  the  main-land  ;  but  this  assertion  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  substantiated.  It  would  rather 
seem  that  his  name  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent bv  others,  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  supposed 
merit,  in  coi;sequence  of  having  read  his  ovvn  account 
of  his  voyages.* 

It  is  singular  that  Fernando,  the  son  of  Columbus, 
in  his  biography  of  his  father,  should  bring  no  charge 
against  Vespucci  of  endeavoring  to  supplant  the  admi- 
ral in  this  discovery.  Herrera  has  been  cited  as  the 
first  to  bring  the  accusation,  in  his  history  of  the  In- 
dies, first  published  in  1601,  and  has  been  much  criti- 
cised in  consequence,  by  the  advocates  of  Vespucci, 
as  making  the  charge  on  his  mere  assertion.  But,  in 
fact,  Herrera  did  but  copy  what  he  found  written  by 
Las  Casas,  who  had  the  proceedings  of  the  fiscal  court 
lying  before  him,  and  was  moved  to  indignation 
against  Vespucci,  by  what  he  considered  proofs  ol 
great  imposture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Vespucci  was  instigated 
to  this  deception  at  the  time  when  he  was  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  colonial  service  of  Spain  ;  and  that 
he  did  it  to  conciliate  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  who  was 
desirous  of  anything  that  might  injure  the  interests 
of  Columbus.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  the 
patronage  is  cited,  which  was  ever  shown  l>y  P'onseca 
to  Vespucci  and  his  family.  I'his  is  not,  however,  a 
satisfactory  reason,  since  it  does  not  *i<pear  that  the 
bishop  ever  made  any  use  of  the  fabrication  Perhaps 
some  other  means  might  l)e  found  ■  t  accounting  for  this 
spurious  narration,  without  impluating  the  veracity  of 
Vespucci.  It  may  have  l)een  the  blunder  of  some 
editor,  or  the  interpolation  of  some  book  mak'T, 
eager,  as  in  the  case  of  Trivigiani  with  the-  nianuscrijis 
of  Pftur  Martyr,  to  gather  together  disjointed  ma- 
terials, and  fabricate  a  work  to  gratify  the  prevalent 
passion  of  the  day. 

In  the  various  editions  of  the  lettirs  of  Vespucci, 
the  grossest  variations  and  inconsistencies  in  dates 
will  be  found,  evidently  the  errors  of  hasty  and  care- 
less publishers.  Several  of  these  have  been  corrected 
by  the  modern  authors  who  have  inserted  these  letters 
ia  llieir  woiks.f     The  same  disregard    to   exactness 

*  The  first  suggestion  of  the  name  appears  lo  have  b..en 
in  the  Latin  work  alrt-ady  ciii'd,  put  lisheil  in  St.  Diez,  in 
Lorraine,  in  1507,  in  wh.ch  was  inserted  the  letter  of  Ves- 
pucci lo  king  Keiie.  Ihe  author,  alter  fpeakiiig  of  the 
oil. IT  three  pans  of  the  world,  .-Xsia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
reconiinends  lh.it  the  fourth  shall  be  called  Aineiigo,  or 
Anierica.  aft  r  Ver-nicci,  whom  he  imagined  its  discoverer. 

.Vote  III  Itic  Hr.i^eJ  luli/ijn,  1848  —Humboldt,  in  his 
l-'.X.UIKN  CwiriytiK.  piiblislied  in  I'aiis,  in  1837,  says : 
"  1  have  1) -en  .so  h  ipp^  as  to  discover,  very  recrntly.  the 
name  and  ilie  lil-rarv  relations  of  the  mysterious  personage 
who  (in  1507)  w.is  the  lirsl  to  propose  the  name  of  America 
to  design. lie  the  new  loniinent  and  who  concealed  himself 
under  tlie  (ireci  inir'.ed  n.iiiii' oi  Mylacomylas."  He  ihen, 
bv  a  long  and  mi;enioiis  invesiigaiion,  snows  ih.it  the  real 
nMine  of  this  personage  w.is  l^lavlin  WalilseemiiHer,  of 
l-ril)onrg,  an  einineiit  cosniojjraplier.  palionized  bv  kene, 
Duke  ol  Lorraine;  who,  no  doiilit.  put  in  his  ii,.ii(is  ihe 
letlei  lecoived  by  him  from  .Ameii.q.'  \'cspucti.  The  geo- 
graphical works  of  Waldseemiilli  I ,  under  the  assumed 
naineof  I lyl,iLOm\ l.is,  had  a  widec  1.  iil.ilion,  went  lhroii;:;;i 
repealed  editions',  and  pronnijaird  the  ii^e  of  Ihe  name 
.America  thioiighoiit  the  worli!  Tli.re  is  no  reason  lo  sup- 
pose thai  this  application  of  ihe  ii.iine  was  in  anywise  siig- 
gesled  by  .\inerigo  \'espiicci.  It  appears  lo  have  been 
entirely  graliiilous  on  the  part  of  W.ililseenili  ler. 

t  An  instance  of  il.e^e  errors  may  be  cjied  in  (lie  edition 
of  the  lelterof  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  kiiiK  \<ej\h.,  inserted 
by  Grinanis  i'»  his  Novas  Orbis.  in  tt.yi.  In  tt.is  Vespucci 
is  ni.ide  lo  stale  that  he  s.iiled  from  Cadiz,  Mav  20, 
NfCCCCXCN'll.  (1497),  thai  he  was  eightern  inonlh's  ab- 
sent, and  relumed  to  Cadiz  Octob'T  IJ,  MCCCCXCIX. 
(1499),  which  would  constitute  an  Hbsence  of  twcnty-nne 
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which  led  to  these  blunders  may  have  produced  the 
interpolation  of  this  voyage,  garbled  out  of  the  letters 
of  Vespucci  and  the  accounts  of  other  vuyagets.  This 
is  merely  suggested  as  a  possible  mode  of  accounting 
for  what  appears  so  decidedly  to  be  a  fabrication,  yet 
which  we  are  loath  to  attribute  to  a  man  of  the  good 
sense,  the  character,  and  the  reputed  merit  of  Ves- 
pucci. 

After  all,  this  is  a  question  more  of  curiosity  than 
of  real  moment,  although  it  is  one  of  those  perplexing 
points  about  which  grave  men  will  continue  to  write 
weary  volumes,  until  the  subject  acquires  a  factitious 
importance  from  the  mountain  of  controversy  heaped 
upon  it.  It  has  become  a  question  of  local  pride  with 
the  literati  of  Florence  ;  and  they  emulate  each  other 
with  patriotic  zeal,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  their  dis- 
tinguished countryman.  This  zeal  if  laudable  when 
kept  withi-i  proper  limits  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  them  have  so  far  been  heated  by  controversy 
as  to  become  irascible  against  the  very  memory  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  to  seek  to  disparage  his  general  fame,  as 
if  the  ruin  of  it  would  add  anything  to  the  reputation  of 
Vespucci.  This  is  discreditable  to  their  discernment  and 
their  liberality  ;  it  injures  their  cause,  and  shocks  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  who  will  not  willingly  sec  a  name 
like  that  of  Columbus,  lightly  or  petulantly  assailed 
in  the  course  of  these  literary  contests.  It  is  a  name 
consecrated  in  history,  and  is  no  longer  the  property 
of  a  city,  or  a  state,  or  a  nation,  but  of  the  whole 
world. 

Neither  should  those  who  have  a  proper  sense  of  the 
merit  of  Columbus  put  any  part  of  his  great  renown 
at  issue  upon  this  minor  dispute.  Whether  or  not  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  P.iria.  was  a  question  of  interest 
to  his  heirs,  as  a  share  of  thesjovLTnment  and  revenues 
of  ihat  country  depended  upon  it  ;  but  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  his  fame.  In  fact,  the  Euiopean  who  first 
reached  the  main- land  of  the  New  World  was  most 
probably  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  sailing  in 
the  employ  of  England.  In  1497  he  coasted  its  shores 
from  Labrador  tu  Florida  ,  yet  the  EuKlish  have 
never  set  up  any  pretensions  on  his  account. 

The  glory  of  Columbus  does  not  depend  upon  the 
parts  of  the  country  he  visited  or  the  extent  of  coast 
along  which  he  sailed  ;  it  embraces  the  discovery  <;f 
the  whole  western  world.  With  respett  to  him,  \'es- 
pucci  is  as  Vanez  Finzon,  E.istides,  Ojeda,  Cabot,  and 
the  crowd  of  secondary  discoverers  who  followed  in 
h'S  track,  and  e.xplored  the  realms  to  which  he  had 
led  the  way.  When  Columbus  first  touched  a  shore  of 
the  New  World,  even  though  a  frontier  island,  he  had 
achieved  his  enterprises  ;  he  had  accomplished  all  that 
was  necessary  to  liis  faine  :  the  great  problem  of  the 
ocean  was  solved,  the  world  which  lay  beyond  its 
western  waters  was  discovered. 
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I.s'  the  course  of  the  trial  in  the  fiscal  court,  between 
Don  Diego  and  the  crown,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  Columbus,  and  to  ascrdx-  the 
success  of  the  great  enterprise  of  discovery  to  the  in- 
telligence and  spirit  of  .Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  crown  to  do  so,  to  justf)  itself  in 
withholding  from  the  heirs  of  Columbus  the  extent  of 
his  stipulate.!  reward  The  e.x.itniiiatioiis  of  witnesses 
in  this  trial  were  made  at  various  times  and  places,  and 
upon  a  set  of  interrogatories  formally  drawn  up  by 
order   of    the    fiscal.      They    took    place    upward    of 


months.  He  states  liis  depitture  from  Cadiz,  nn  bis 
second  vo>agH,  Sunday,  .May  11.  MCC'CCI -XXXIX. 
(1489),  which  would  have  in.ide  his  s-ecoml  voy.im-  precede 
his  tirst  by  eight  years.  If  we  substiiuie  1499  for  1489,  the 
departure  on  his  second  voyai;e  would  siill  precede  his 
reliirn  from  his  first  by  five  monlhs.  Canovai,  In  his 
edition,  has  altered  the  date  of  the  first  return  to  1498,  to 
limit  die  voyage  to  eighteen  months. 


twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and 
the  witnesses  testified  from  recollection. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  interrogatories.  Arias  Perez 
Pinzon,  son  of  Martin  Alonzo,  declared,  that,  being 
once  in  Rome  with  his  father  on  commercial  alifairs, 
before  the  lime  of  the  discovery,  they  had  friquent 
conversations  with  a  person  learned  in  cosmography 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  and 
that  being  in  the  library  of  the  pope,  this  person 
showed  them  many  manuscripts,  from  one  of  which 
his  fathei  gathered  Intimation  of  these  new  lands  ;  for 
there  was  u  passage  by  an  historian  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solomon,  which  said,  "  Navigate  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  end  of  Spain  and  thence  towards  the 
setting  sun,  in  a  direction  between  north  and  south, 
until  ninety-five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  you  will 
find  the  land  of  CIpang  ,  fertile  and  abundant,  and 
equal  In  greatness  to  Africa  and  Europe."  A  c(  py  of 
this  writing,  he  added,  his  father  brought  from  i  ome 
with  an  intention  of  going  in  search  of  that  land,  and 
frequently  expressed  such  determination  ;  and  that, 
when  Columbus  came  to  Palos  with  his  project  of  dis- 
covery, Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  showed  him  the  man- 
uscript, and' ultimately  gave  it  to  him  just  before  they 
salleU. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  manuscript,  of 
which  Arias  Perez  gives  so  vague  an  account  from 
recollection,  but  which  he  appears  to  thiidi  the  main 
thing  that  prompted  Columbus  to  his  undertaking, 
was  no  other  than  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  which,  at 
that  time,  existed  in  manuscript  in  most  of  the  Italian 
llbratles.  Martin  Alonzo  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Venetian,  and  It  would  appear, 
from  various  circumstances,  that  Columbus  had  atopy 
of  It  with  him  in  his  voyages,  which  may  have  been 
the  manuscript  above  meiUioned.  Columbus  had  long 
before,  however,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  work,  if  not 
by  actual  inspection,  at  least  through  his  correspond- 
ence with  Toscanelli  in  1474,  and  had  derived  from 
it  ail  the  light  it  was  capable  of  fiirnishl.  g.  before 
he  ever  came  to  Palos.  It  Is  questionable,  also, 
whether  the  visit  of  Martin  Alonzo  to  Rome  was 
not  after  his  mind  had  been  heated  by  conversations 
with  Columbus  in  the  convent  of  La  Rabida.  The 
testimony  of  Arias  Perez  is  so  worded  as  to  leave  it 
in  doubt  whether  the  visit  w.is  not  in  the  very  year 
piior  to  the  discovery:  "  fue  el  dicho  su  padre  d 
Roma  aquel  dicho  ano  antes  que  fuese  a  descubrir. " 
Arias  Perez  always  mentions  the  manuscript  as  hav- 
ing been  imparted  to  Columbus,  after  he  had  come  to 
Palos  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  on  the  dis- 
covery. 

Ceitain  witnesses  who  were  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  crowii,  and  to  whom  specific  interrogatories  were 
put,  asserted,  as  has  already  been  menlioiiod  In  a 
note  to  this  work,  that  had  It  not  been  for  Martin 
.'Monzo  Pinzon  and  his  biothers,  Cdliniibus  would 
have  turned  back  for  Spain,  after  having  run  seven 
or  cli,dU  hundred  leagues  ;  being  dishearlt-ned  at  not 
finding  land,  and  dismayed  by  the  mutiny  and  men- 
aces  of  his  crew  This  is  staled  Ijv  two  or  ihit-e  as 
from  personal  knowledge,  ani!  by  others  from  hear- 
say. It  Is  said  especially  to  h~ve  occurred  on  the  blh 
of  October.  On  this  dav,  an ording  to  the  journal  of 
Columbus,  he  had  some  convers.ition  with  .\1-»rtin 
/alonzo,  wluj  was  anxious  th,it  tht^'  should  stan(J  more 
to  the  south-west.  The  admiral  r>-lused  to  do  »<).  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  some  arwfry  w,)rds  may  have 
passed  between  them.  Various  disputes  appear  tc 
liave  taken  place  between  Columbus  and  his  colleagues 
respecting  their  route,  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
land  ;  In  one  or  two  instances  he  acceded  to  their 
wishes  and  altercil  his  course,  but  in  gentr.il  he  was 
Inflexible  in  standint:  to  the  west.  The  Pinzons  also, 
in  all  probability,  exerted  their  influence  in  (luelling 
the  murmurs  of  their  townsmen  and  encouraging  tliem 
to  proceed,  when  rearly  to  rebel  against  Columlius. 
These  circumstances  may  have  become  mixed  up  in 
the  vague  recollections  of  the  seamen  who  gave  the 
foregoing  extravagant  testimony,  and  who  were  evit 
dently  disposed  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  Pinzons  at 
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the  expense  of  Columbus,  They  were  in  some  meas- 
ure prompted  also  in  their  replies  by  the  written  in- 
terrogatories put  by  order  of  the  fiscal,  which  specified 
the  conversations  said  to  have  passed  between  Colum- 
bus and  the  Pinzons,  and  notwithstanding  these  guides 
they  differed  widely  in  their  statements,  and  ran  into 
many  absurdities.  In  a  manuscript  record  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Pinzon  family,  I  have  even  read  the  as- 
sertion of  an  old  seaman, that  Columbus,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  compel  the  Pinzons  to  turn  back  to  Spain, 
find  upon  tlh'if  ships,  but,  they  continuing  on,  he  was 
obliged  to  follow,  and  within  two  days  afterward 
discovered  the  ifland  of  Hispaniola. 

It  is  evident  the  old  sailor,  if  he  really  spoke  ron- 
scientiously,  mingled  in  his  cloudy  remembrance  the 
disputes  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  about  alter- 
ing their  course  to  the  south-west,  and  the  desertion 
of  Martin  Alonzo,  subsequent  to  the  disco"ery  of  the 
Lucayos  and  Cuba,  when,  after  parting  company 
with  the  admiral,  he  made  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

The  witness  most  to  be  depended  upon  as  to  these 
points  of  inquiry,  is  the  physician  of  Pains,  Garcia 
Fernandez,  a  man  of  education,  who  sailed  with  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  Pinzon  as  steward  of  his  ship,  and  of  course 
was  present  at  all  the  conversations  which  passed  be- 
tween the  commanders.  He  testifies  that  Martin 
Alonzo  urced  Columbus  to  stand  more  to  the  south- 
west, ami  that  the  admiral  at  length  complied,  but, 
finding  no  land  in  that  direction,  they  turned  again  to 
the  west  ;  a  statement  which  completely  coincides 
with  the  journal  of  Columbus.  He  adds  that  the  ad- 
miral continually  comforted  and  animated  Martin 
Alonzo,  and  all  others  in  his  company.  (Siempre  los 
consolaba  el  dicho  Almirante  esforzandolos  al  dicho 
Martin  Alonzo  e  a  todos  los  que  en  su  compania  iban.) 
When  the  physician  was  specifically  questioned  as  to 
the  conversations  pretended  to  have  passed  between 
the  commaiKlers,  in  which  Columbus  expressed  a  de- 
s".re  to  turn  back  to  Spain,  he  referred  to  the  preceding 
Btatenicnt  as  the  only  answer  he  had  to  make  to  thcte 
'nterrogalorles. 

The  extravagant  testimony  before  mentioned  ap- 
pears never  to  have  had  any  weight  with  the  fiscal  ; 
and  the  accurate  historian  Mufioz,  who  extrai  tod  all 
these  points  of  eviilence  from  the  papers  of  the  law 
suit,  has  not  deemed  them  worthy  of  mention  in  liis 
work.  As  these  matters,  however,  remain  on  record 
in  the  archives  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  Pinzon  family,  in  both  of  which  I  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  make  these  few  observations  on  Ihe  sub- 
ject ;  lest,  in  Ihe  rage  for  research,  they  might  here- 
after be  drawn  forth  as  a  new  discovery,  on  the 
strength  of  which  to  impugn  the  merits  of  Columbus. 
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Amom;  the  various  attempts  to  injure  Columbus  bv 
those  who  were  envious  of  his  fame,  was  one  intended 
to  destroy  all  his  merit  as  an  original  discoverer.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  received  information  of  the  exist- 
ence of  land  in  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean  from  a 
tempest-tossed  pdot,  who  had  been  driven  there  by 
violent  easterly  winds,  and  who,  on  his  return  t-i 
Plurope,  had  died  in  tiie  house  of  Columbus,  leaving 
in  his  possession  the  chart  and  journal  of  his  voyage, 
by  which  he  was  guided  to  his  discovery. 

This  story  was  tirsi  noticed  by  Oviedo,  a  contem- 
pnr.irv  of  C<)lumbus,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  pub- 
li-.hf-'l  in  153?.  He  mentions  it  as  a  rumor  rirculafing 
•nion^  (lie  vulgar,  without  foum'.itioii  in  truth. 

Fernando  l.opez  de  (ioniara  first  brought  it  forward 
^.gainst  Columbus.  In  his  history  01  the  Indies,  pub- 
■ished  in  1552,  he  repeats  the  rumor  in  the  vaguest 
'prms,  manifestly  from  Oviedo,  but  without  the  con- 
tradiction given  to  it  by  that  aulhor.  He  sa\s  that 
the  name  and  country  of  the  pilot  were  unknown. 


some  terming  him  an  Andalusian,  sailing  between  the 
Canaries  and  Madeira  ;  others  a  Biscayan,  trading  to 
England  and  France  ;  and  others  a  Portuguese,  voy- 
aging between  Lisbon  and  Mina,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  He  expresses  equal  uncertainty  whether  the 
pilot  brought  the  caravel  to  Portugal,  to  Madeira,  or 
to  one  of  the  Azores.  The  only  point  on  which  the 
circulators  of  the  rumor  are  agreed  was.  that  he  died 
in  the  house  of  Columbus.  Gomaia  adds  that  by  this 
event  Columbus  was  led  to  undertake  his  voyage  to 
the  new  countiies.* 

The  other  early  historians  who  mention  Columbus 
and  his  voyages,  and  were  his  contemporaries,  viz., 
S.tbellicus,  Peler  Martyr,  Gusiiniani.  Bernaldez,  com 
monly  called  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  Las  Casas, 
Fernando,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  voyage  of  Columbus,  translated  from  he 
Italian  into  Latin  by  Madrignano.f  are  all  silent  in 
regard  to  this  report. 

Benzoni,  whose  history  of  the  New  World  was  pjb- 
lished  in  1565,  repeats  the  story  from  Gomara,  with 
whom  he  was  contemporary  ;  but  decidedly  ex- 
presses his  opinion,  that  Gomara  had  mingled  up 
much  falsehood  with  some  tiuth,  for  the  purpose  of 
<letrarting  from  the  fame  of  Columbus,  through  jeal- 
ousy that  any  one  but  a  Spaniard  should  enjoy  the 
honor  of  the  discovery.  :j: 

Acosta  notices  Ihe  circumstance  slightly  in  his  Nat- 
ural and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies,  published  in 
1591,  and  takes  it  evidently  from  Gomara. S« 

Alariana,  in  his  history  of  Spain,  published  in  1592, 
also  mentions  it,  but  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  truth, 
and  derives  his  information  manifestly  from  Gomara. I 

Herrera,  who  published  his  history  of  the  Indies  in 
1601,  takes  no  notice  of  the  story.  In  not  noticing  it, 
he  may  be  considered  as  rejecting  it  ;  for  he  is  distin- 
guished for  his  ininutent  ss,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Goinara's  history,  which  he  expressly  conira- 
dicts  on  a  point  of  cnii.siderable  interest.* 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of  Cusco  in  Peru, 
revived  the  tale  with  very  minute  particulars,  in  his 
Cfiiiimentarics  of  the  Incas,  published  in  1609.  He 
tells  it  smoothly  and  ci.-cumslanlially  ;  fixes  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  i..l'.t,  "  one  year  more  or  less  ;" 
states  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  pilot,  Alonzo  San- 
chez de  Huelva  ,  the  destination  of  his  vessel,  from 
the  Canaries  to  Madeira  ;  and  the  unknown  land  to 
which  they  were  driven,  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
The  pilot,  he  says,  landed,  took  an  altitu<le,  and 
wrote  ;in  account  of  all  he  saw,  and  all  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  voyage.  He  then  took  in  wood  and 
water,  and  sci  out  to  seek  his  way  home.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  returning,  but  the  voyage  was  long  and 
tempestuous,  and  twelve  died  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
out  of  seventeen,  the  original  number  of  the  crew. 
'I'lie  five  survivors  arrived  at  Tercera,  where  ihey  were 
hospitably  entert.iined  by  Columbus,  but  a  1  died  in 
his  house  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  they  had 
sustained  ;  the  pilot  was  the  last  that  died,  leavinj^  his 
host  heir  to  his  papers,  Cnlumlius  kept  them  pro- 
foundly secret,  and  by  pursuing  the  route  therein  pre- 
scribed, obtained  the  credit  of  discovering  the  New 
World.™* 

.Such  are  the  material  points  of  the  circumstantial 
relation  furnished  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  after  the  event.  In  regard  to 
authority,  he  rccollecls  to  have  heard  the  story  when 
he  was  a  child,  as  a  subject  of  conversation  between 


•  Gomara,  Hist.  Ind.,  cap.  T4. 

+  Xavig.iiio  Cliri^iopliori  Culiimbi,  Madrignano  Inter- 
jirete.  It  is  cnm.iiiu'd  in  a  colli'ction  of  voyages  caUi'.i 
Xovus  Orbis  Reuionum,  edidon  of  1555.  liut  was  origi- 
nally publi-!iil  in  !t,Tll;ui  as  wiilieii  bv  .\iontall)odo  Fran- 
caiuano  (or  l'i',uuM|iano  df  Moiii^ildol,  in  a  collection  of 
viivaijes  emiili'd  N'liovo  Miindo.  in  Viconza,  1507. 

t  Girolaino  Hcii'oai,  Hist,  del  Nuevj  .\Iundo,  lib.  1.  fo. 
12.    In  Vcni'tiii,  1572. 

ij  Padre  Jn  opli  <\c  .Acosfa,  Hist.  Tnrl.,  lib.  1.  cap.  19. 

J!  Jnm  df  Mirinna,  Hi't.  I'.span.i,  lit).  .\xvi.  cap.  3. 

•|  lli'rreia,  Hisl.  Ind..di'cad.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
**  Commeiilarios  do  los  Iiicas,  lib.i.  cap.  3. 
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his  father  and  the  neighbors,  and  he  refers  to  the  his- 
tories of  the  Indies,  by  Acosta  and  Gomara,  for  con- 
firmation. As  the  conversations  to  which  he  listened 
must  have  taken  place  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the 
ilaie  of  the  report,  there  had  been  sufficient  time  for 
the  vague  rumors  to  become  arranged  into  a  regular 
narrative,  and  thus  .ve  have  not  only  the  name,  coun- 
try, and  destination  o/  the  pilot,  but  also  the  name  of 
the  unknown  land  to  which  his  vessel  was  driven. 

This  ac.'^ount  given  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  has 
l)een  adopted  by  many  old  historians,  who  have  felt  a 
-•onfidence  in  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  he  re- 
lates it.  and  in  the  authorities  to  whom  he  refers.* 
These  have  been  echoed  by  others  of  more  recent 
date  ;  and  thus  a  weighty  charge  of  fraud  and  impos- 
lure  has  been  accumulated  against  Columbus, 
apparently  supported  by  a  crowd  of  respectable  ac- 
cusers. The  whole  charge  is  to  be  traced  to  Gomara, 
who  loosely  repeated  a  vague  rumor,  without  noticing 
ih-  pointed  contradiction  given  to  it  seventeen  years 
Defore,  by  Ovicuo,  an  ear-witness,  from  whose  book 
he  appears  to  have  actually  gathered  the  report. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  tiomara  hsais  the  charac- 
:er,  among  historians,  of  inaccuracy,  and  of  great 
jredulity  in  adopting  untounded  stories. f 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  refutation  to  this 
;liarge,  especially  as  it  is  clear  thai  Columbus  com- 
.nutiicated  his  idea  of  discovery  to  Paulo  Toscanelli 
jf  Florence,  in  1474,  ten  years  previous  to  the  date 
issigned  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  for  this  occurrence. 


No.    XIII. 

MARTIN    IIIMIKM. 

Tins  able  geographer  was  born  in  Nurcmburg.  in 
Cierniany,  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  I4;?(). 
Ili.-i  ancestors  were  from  the  circle  of  Pilsner,  in  Ho- 
leniia.  hence  he  is  called  by  some  writers  .Martin  of 
Hohcmia,  and  the  resemblance  of  his  own  name  to 
;h,it  of  the  country  of  his  ameslors  Irtqucnily  orr,!- 
sions  a  confusion  in  the  appellalicm. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  ho  Rtuilicd  under 
Phiiif)  Hervalde  the  elder,  and  by  others  under  John 
Muller.  otherwise  called  Ri.'niomontanus,  ihouj'h  l)e 
Murr,  who  has  made  diligent  inquiry  into  his  hisloi  y, 
iiscredits  both  assertions.  According  to  .1  correspond- 
ence between  Hehem  and  his  uncle,  discovered  of  laic 


'  Names  of  liislnriaiis  wlio  either  ailup'ed  this  .story  in 
'lelail  or  the  eh,iri;e  aijainst  Coliiiiilms,  dr.iwn  from  it, 

lii-Miardo  Aldreie,  .\iitigue(ladde  ICspaiia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  t;, 
?•  5''7- 

Uoderigo  Caro,  .\nli,i,'ued.ul,  lib.  ili.  e.ip,  7'i. 

jiian  <ie  Solor/.  1110,  Ind.   jure,  toiii.  i.  Idi.  i.  cip.  5, 

Fernando  I'l/irro,  V.iro'iies  lihi.,t.  del  Niievo  '.Minidi,, 
cap.  2. 

.A^ostino  Toniiel,  .XtiMal.  Sicr.,  torn.  i.  aiii.  Mn-id., 
'.\t},i,  -No.  .(3. 

i'(U.  Dam.irez  or  l)'- M.iriz.  Di.il.  iv.de  V.ir.  Ill-.t.,  e.ip.  4. 

(ireL;oii,i  (j.irci.i,  (IiIl;.  de  los  liidios,  lit),  i.  tap.  4,  S  i. 

Ju.iii  de    ToKiiiemiii  la,  .Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  xviii.  c.ip.  i 

John  li.iptinie  kicoioli,  (ieogiaf.  Keform.,  lil).  jii. 

lo  this  list  of  old  authors  ni.iy  be  adileJ  m my  others  o 


,     , .,f 

.iiore  recent  d,it(_. 
t  "  Franci^c(j   Lopez  de  Com  ira,  Presbiti-ro,  S.^villano, 

■scribio  eon  e]ef;;inie  estilo  accrea  de  i  i  c  >.'.as  delas  In  lies, 
lero  dexandose  llevar  dt?  I.ilsas  narracioi;es."  llijos  de 
•evilla.  Xiim-To  ii.  p.  42,  Let.  F.      '1  he  same  is  st.r.eil  in 

:i;blio.'hec.i  llisp.nia  Nova,  lib.  i.  p.  .(37. 
"  Kl  l-ranei-co  Lop^z  de  tioinar.i  e.,crivio  triiitos  Imrrj- 

ips  e  cosas  (|iie  no  son  verd.idi-ras,  d,:  (pie  li.i  hecho  inn- 
Ihj  dai'io  a  niiichos  escrilores  e  coroni-t.i,,  (|ae  de>.|ines  del 
iomara  hail  CNcriio  en  l.is  eosa->  d'!  la  Niieva  l-'.-pini  .  .  . 
s  porcpie  les  ha  hecho  errar  el  (ioiii:ir.i."  lieriial  l.'i.iz  d -1 
."astillo,  Hist,  do   la  Conquest  de  la  .N'ueva  l",  p.-inn.  I'.ii 

ie  cap.  :8. 
"  Tenia  (joniara  doetiina  ye.-.ii)-)   .    .    .    peri  (inplcose 

■n  ordinar  sin  discernininnto  lo  (jiie  liail'i  escriio   por  siis 

aitecesores,  y  di')  crcdito  ,i  pciraiVis  no  solo  fal^as  sino  in- 

.eiisimiles."     Juan   Bamis'.a    Muiioz,    Hist.    \,    Muiido, 

.'lologo,  p.  1 3. 


years  by  De  Murr,  it  appears  that  the  early  pan  aH 
his  life  was  devoted  to  commerce.  Some  have  given 
him  the  credit  of  discovering  the  island  of  Fayal,  but 
this  is  an  error,  arising  orobably  from  the  circumstance 
that  Jobde  Huertar,  father-in-law  of  Behem,  colonized 
that  island  in  1466. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  Portugal  in  1481, 
while  Alphon.so  V.  was  still  on  the  throne  ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  shortly  afterward  he  was  in  high  repute  for 
his  science  in  the  court  of  Lisbon,  insomuch  that  he 
was  one  of  the  council  appointed  by  King  John  II.  to 
improve  the  art  of  navigation,  and  by  some  lie  has  re 
ceived  the  whole  credit  of  the  memorable  service  ren 
dered  to  commerce  by  that  council,  in  the  introduction 
of  the  astrolabe  into  nautical  use. 

In  1484  King  John  sent  an  expedition  under  Diego 
Cam,  as  Barros  calls  him,  Cano  according  to  others, 
to  prosecute  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  expedition  Behem  sailed  as  cosmographer.  They 
crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  discovered  the  coast  of 
Congo,  advanced  to  twenty  -  two  degrees  forty-five 
minutes  ot  soiith  latitude,*  and  erected  two  columns, 
on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Zagra,  in  Africa,  which  thence, 
for  some  time,  took  the  name  of  the  River  of  Columns. f 

For  the  services  rendered  on  this  and  on  previous 
occasions,  it  is  said  that  IJehem  was  knighted  by  King 
John  in  1485,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  such  a 
circumstance  in  any  of  the  contemporary  historians. 
The  principal  proof  of  his  having  received  this  mark 
of  distinction,  is  his  having  given  hiniselt  the  title  oil 
his  own  globe  of  Ju/iics  /.luilcuitis. 

In  i486  he  married  at  Fayal  the  daiii;liler  of  Job  de 
Huerlar,  and  is  supposed  to  ha^•e  reniaiiied  there  for 
some  years,  where  he  had  a  son  named  Martin,  born  in 
1481J.  During  his  residence  iit  Lisbon  and  Fayal,  it  is 
probable  the  actiuaintance  look  place  between  him  and 
Columbus,  to  which  llerrera  and  others  allude  ;  and 
the  admiral  may  have  heard  from  him  some  of  the 
rumors  circulating  in  the  islands,  of  indiccitions  cf 
western  lands  lloaling  lo  their  shores. 

In  1491  he  returned  to  Nureniburg  to  see  his  fam- 
ily, and  while  there,  in  141J2,  he  finished  a  lerrestri.al 
globe,  consiilered  a  niasurpiece  in  those  days,  which 
he  had  uiulerltiken  ;it  the  rctiuest  of  the  principal  mag- 
istrates of  his  native  city. 

In  141)3  he  relumed  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence 
pror-jcded  lo  Fayal. 

In  141)4  l^intI  John  II.,  who  h.ad  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  sent  him  to  I'lanilers  to  his  tMlural  son  Prince 
(ieorge,  the  iiiti-ndcd  heir  of  his  crown.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage  Hehem  was  captured  and  c.irried 
to  laigl.md,  where  he  remained  lor  tliree  tnoiilhs  de- 
t.iineil  by  illness.  Having  recovered,  he  aL;.iiii  put  to 
Si-.i,  ijut  was  captured  by  ,1  corsair  and  carried  to 
France.  Having;  r.insotned  himself,  he  proceeded  to 
.'\ntwerp  and  Unices,  but  leliiriied  alinosl  imiiiediatcly 
to  Portugal.  Nothing  more  is  Known  of  him  for  sevcr- 
.il  years,  iluring  which  lime  it  is  supposed  l:e  rein.uned 
wiih  his  f.iniily  in  I'ayal,  to-)  old  to  make  liirllier  voy- 


ages. 


In 


he  went  forth   from  F.iyal   to  Lisbon, 


where  he  died, 

'I'he  asserlion  that  Hehem  ha.l  discovered  the  west- 
ern world  previous  to  Coluiiil'us.  in  the  course  of  the 
Wiy.ige  with  C.itn,  wasfoiitnlcd  on  aiiiisinlerprelaiion 
of  a  passage  inlerpol, lied  in  the  chronicle  of  llartinann 
.Schedcl,  a  coiilemporary  writer.  This  :•  issaLje  nien- 
ti;)ns.  that  when  the  \oy,igers  were  in  I' ••  .S.aithern 
O.-e.in  not  f.ir  from  liie  t  o.isl,  and  had  pa;:  ed  the  line, 
they  came  into  anotlier  hemisphere,  where,  when  ihey 
looked  lowanl  the  easl,  their  sh.idows  fell  toward  the 
south,  on  their  rij.;ht  hand  ;  that  here  they  diMOVered 
a  n:w  world,  unknown  tiiiiil  tlu-n,  and  which  for  nia'.y 
yc.irs  had  never  been  sotiirhl  c.scepl  by  ihe  (/eiioe;;e, 
and  by  them  uiisuccesslully. 

"  llii  duo,  bono  deoruin  auspicio,  m.ire  meriilion  ili/ 
suleanles,  a  litlore  iion  loiii,'i;  ev.iL;aiUes,  siiperato  cir- 
ctilo  equinoctiiili,  in  ulleruin  orbeme.Ncepti  sunt.     Ub) 


\' isconcelos,  lil).  4.        f  Murr,  Notice  siirM.  Hehaini 
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ipsis  stantibus  oricntem  versus,  umbra  nd  meridiem 
et  dextram  projiciebatur.  Aperuere  igitur  sua  indus- 
tria,  aiium  orbem  hactenus  nobis  incognitum  et  multis 
annis,  a  nullis  quam  Janucnsibus,  licet  trusira  temp- 
tatum." 

These  lines  are  part  of  a  passage  which  it  is  said  is 
interpolale<i  by  a  different  hand,  in  the  original  man- 
uscript of  the  chronicle  of  Schedel.  De  Murr  assures 
us  that  they  are  not  to  l)e  found  in  the  German  trans- 
lation of  the  book  by  George  Alt,  which  was  linishcd 
the  5th  October,  1493.  Hut  even  if  they  were,  they 
relate  merely  to  the  discovery  which  Diego  Cam  made 
cf  the  southern  hemisphere,  previously  unknown,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator,  all  which 
appeared  like  a  new  world,  and  as  such  was  talked 
of  at  the  time. 

The  Genoese  alluded  to,  who  had  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  were  Antonio  de  Nolle  with  liarthol- 
omeo  his  brother,  and  Raphael  de  Nolle  his  nephew, 
Antonio  was  of  a  noble  family,  and,  (or  some  disgust 
left  his  country  and  went  to  Lisbon  with  his  before- 
mentioned  relatives  in  two  caravels  ;  sailing  whence 
in  the  employ  of  Portugal,  they  discovered  the  island 
of  St.  Jago.* 

This  Interpolated  passage  of  Schedel  was  likewise 
Inserted  into  the  work  De  Kuropa  sub  Frcderico  III. 
of  ^neas  Silvius.  afterward  Pope  Pius  II.,  who  died 
in  1464,  long  before  the  voyage  in  question.  The 
misinterpretation  of  the  passage  first  gave  rise  to  the 
mcorrect  assertion  that  Hehem  had  discovered  the 
New  World  prior  to  Columbus  ;  as  if  it  were  possible 
such  a  circumstance  could  h:ive  happened  without 
Behem's  laying  claim  to  the  glory  of  the  discovery, 
and  without  the  woild  immediately  resounding  with 
so  important  an  event.  This  error  hail  been  adopted 
by  various  authors  without  due  examination  ;  some 
of  whom  had  likewise  ta!;en  from  Magellan  the  cretlit 
of  having  discovered  the  strait  which  goes  by  his  name, 
and  had  given  it  to  Mehein.  The  error  was  too  pal- 
pable to  be  gener.dly  prevalent,  but  was  sudciriily  re- 
vived in  llie  year  17SO  by  a  French  ginileman  of 
highly  respiTtable  character  of  the  name  of  Otlo,  then 
resident  in  .New  York,  who  addressed  a  letter  10  Dr. 
Franklin  to  be  submitted  to  the  Philosophic:al  So(  ietv 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  undertook  to  establish 
the  title  of  liL-hein  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
Ills  nieincir  was  ])ul)lished  in  the  Trans.u  tiuns  ot  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  ii.,  for  l7.-'6, 
article  No.  35,  and  has  been  copied  into  the  journals 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  I'.urope. 

The  .uiihorilies  cited  by  M.  Olio  in  support  of  his 
assertion  are  generally  (.ilKicioiis,  aiifl  for  the  nio>t 
p.irt  i;ivcn  witlicut  ['articular  spe(ilicaliiui.  llisasser- 
tion  h.is  btH'ii  diligently  and  satisfactorily  reliUcd  hy 
Don  Christoval  ("l.uicr.i.f 

The  grand  proof  of  .M.  Otto  is  aglolie  which  Hehem 
made  during  his  lesidence  in  Nureiuburg,  in  141)-,  the 
vtfry  vcar  that  Colundius  set  mil  on  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery.  'I'liis  globe,  according  to  M.  Otlo,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  libr.iry  of  .Nureinbiirg,  and  on  it  are 
painted  all  the  discoveries  of  Itchcin,  which  are  so 
situ.itid  that  they  can  be  no  other  than  the  coast  of 
Brazil  and  the  straits  of  .Magellan.  Tills  authority 
staggered  many,  and,  if  supimrli-d,  would  demolish 
the  claims  ol  Columbus. 

rnUickily  lor  .M.  Otto,  in  his  ilcs.  iiolion  of  tlie 
globe,  he  depeiuied  on  the  inspection  of  a  coi  res[)ond- 
ent.  The  globe  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg  was 
made  in  1520,  bv  lohn  .Sc-hocner,  professor  of  inathe- 
.r.atics,}:  long  alter  the  discoveries  and  dealh  of  Coluni- 
inis  ami  Hchcin.  Tlic  red  globe  of  liehem,  made  in 
!4i)-2,  does  not  contain  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of 
the  New  Wo.'  1.  and  thus  i>rovcs  that  be  was  tot.illy 
iinacciuainted  \\  uh  tiu-m.  A  copy,  or  ])l.inisphere,  of 
liehem's  globe  is  given  by  Cladera  in  his  Investiga- 
tions. 


Ub) 


*  n.irms.  flccad.  i,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.     Lisbon.  1552 
t  Invcstig.tcionos  llisloricas.     Madrid,  1794. 
j  Cladera,  lavcstig.  lli-,t.,  p.  115. 
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VOYAOF.S   OF  THE   SCANDINAVIANS.    . 

Many  elaborate  d'itertations  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  discoveries  were  made  by  the  Scandinavi- 
ans on  the  northern  coast  of  America  long  before  the 
era  of  Columbi:?  ;  but  the  subject  appears  still  to  be 
wrapped  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Norwegians,  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century,  discovered  a  great  tract  of  land 
to  the  west  of  Iceland,  which  they  called  Grand  Ice- 
land ;  but  this  has  been  pronourTced  a  fabulous  tra- 
dition. The  most  plausible  account  is  one  given  by 
Snorro  Sturleson,  in  his  Saga  or  Chronicle  of  King 
Glaus.  According  to  this  writer,  one  Biorn  of  Iceland, 
sailing  to  Greenland  in  search  of  his  father,  from 
whom  he  hail  been  separated  by  a  storm,  was  driven 
by  tempestuous  weather  far  to  the  south-west,  until  he 
came  in  sight  of  a  low  country,  covered  with  wood, 
with  an  island  in  its  vicinity.  The  weather  becoming 
favorable,  he  turned  to  the  north-east  without  landing, 
and  arrived  safe  at  Greenland.  1 1  is  account  of  the  coun- 
try he  lull  beheld,  it  is  said,  excited  the  enterprise  of 
Leif,  son  of  Lric  Kauda  (or  Redhead),  the  first  settler 
of  Greenland.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  Leif  and 
Hiorii  ileparted  alone  in  quest  ot  this  unknown  land. 
They  found  a  rocky  and  sterile  island,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ilelleland  ;  also  a  low  sandy  coun- 
try covered  with  wood,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Markland  ;  and,  two  days  afterward,  they  observed 
a  continuance  of  the  oast,  with  an  island  to  the  north 
of  it.  This  last  they  described  as  fertile,  well  wooded, 
producing  agreeable  fruits,  and  particularly  grapes,  a 
fruit  with  which  they  were  unacquainted.  On  being 
informed  by  one  of  their  companions,  a  German,  of 
its  qiialitif  s  aiul  name,  they  called  the  country,  from 
it,  Vinland.  They  ascended  a  river,  well  stored  with 
fish,  particularly  salmon,  and  came  to  a  lake  from 
which  the  river  took  its  origin,  where  they  passed  the 
winter.  The  climate  appeared  to  them  mild  and 
pleasant  ;  being  accustomeil  to  the  rigorous  climates 
of  the  noith.  On  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  was  eight 
hoiits  above  the  horizon.  Hence  it  has  been  cou- 
cUidi'd  that  the  country  was  about  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  was  either  Newfoundland,  or  some 
pait  of  the  coast  of  North  America  about  the  Gulf  of 
.St.  Lawrence. '•*  It  is  ailded  that  the  relatives  of  Leif 
made  several  voyages  to  V'irdand  ;  that  they  traded 
with  the  n.ttivcs  tor  furs  ;  and  that,  in  1121,  a  bishop 
named  I'.ric  went  from  Greenland  to  Vinlaud  to  con- 
vert tjie  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  Prom  this  lime, 
says  Porster,  ue  know  no'hing  of  Vinland,  and  there 
is  every  appearance  thai  the  tribe  which  still  exists  in 
the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  aiul  which  is  so  different 
from  the  other  savages  of  North  .Xmeiica,  both  in 
their  appearaiu'e  and  nuide  of  living,  ari<l  aUv.iys  in  a 
st.ite  of  warfare  with  the  I'.squimaux  of  the  northern 
coast,  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Normans. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  not  had  the 
me.ms  of  tracing  this  slorv  to  ils  original  sources. 
I'e  gives  it  on  the  .uithority  of  M.  Malle-Prun,  and 
Mr.  Forster.  The  I. itter  extracts  it  from  the  Saga  or 
Chronicle  of  Snorro,  who  was  born  in  ir7(),  and 
wrote  in  1215  ;  so  that  his  account  was  formed  long 
after  the  event  is  said  10  have  taken  [^^laco.  Forster 
s.iys  :  "  The  f.icts  which  we  report  have  been  collected 
fnuii  a  great  number  of  b-elaiidic  nianiiscripts,  and 
tr.uismilted  tons  by  Torfa'us  in  his  two  works  entitled 
\'eteris  (iniMilandix  Descriplio,  llafnia,  1706,  and 
liistoria  Winlandi^e  .\nli(|ua\  llafnia,  1705."  Fors- 
ter appears  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  aiithciUicity  of  the 
facts.  As  (a'  as  the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
had  experience  in  tracing  these  stories  of  early  dis- 
coveries of  ixntions  ot  the  New  World,  he  has  gen- 
erally fiuind  them  very  contident  deductions  drawn 
from  very  vague  and  questionable  facts.  Learned 
men  .are  too  prone  to  give  su!)staiice  to  mere  shadows, 
when  they  assi.st  some   preconceived  theory.      Most 
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of  these  accounts,  when  divested  of  the  erudite  com- 
ments of  their  editors,  have  proved  little  better  than 
the  traditionary  fables,  notice<l  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  respecting  the  imaginary  islands  of  St.  Borun- 
don,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

There  is  no  Rieat  improbability,  however,  that  such 
enterprising;  and  roving  voyagers  as  the  Scandinavians 
may  have  wandered  lo  the  northern  shores  of  America, 
about  the  coast  of  Labrador,  ot  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  if  tliu  Icelandic  manuscripts  said  to 
be  of  the  thirteenth  century  can  be  relied  upon  as  gen- 
uine, free  from  modern  interpolation,  and  correctly 
quoted,  they  would  appear  lo  prove  the  fact.  Hut 
granting  the  truth  of  the  alleged  disci  verics,  they  led 
to  no  more  result  than  would  the  inte  change  of  com- 
munication between  the  natives  of  G'cenland  and  the 
Esquimaux.  The  knowledge  of  them  appears  not  to 
have  extended  beyond  their  own  nation,  and  to  have 
been  soon  neglected  and  forijoiten  by  themselves. 

Another  pretension  t'^  an  early  discovery  of  the 
American  continent  hr.s  been  set  up,  founded  on  an 
alleged  map  and  nar.'ative  of  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Zeno,  of  Veince  ;  but  it  seems  more  invalid 
thi.n  those  just  mentioned.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  this  claim. 

Kicolo  Zeno,  a  noble  Venetian,  !c  said  to  have  made 
a  voyage  to  the  north  in  13S0,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  at 
hiri  own  cost,  intending  to  visit  England  and  Flanders  ; 
but  meeting  with  a  terrible  tempest,  was  driven  for 
many  days  he  knew  not  whither,  until  he  was  cast 
an'ay  upon  Friseland,  an  island  much  in  dispute  among 
geographers,  but  supposed  to  be  the  archipelago  of 
the  Ferroe  islands.  The  shipwrecked  voyagers  were 
assailed  by  tlie  natives  ;  but  rescued  by  Zichmni,  a 
prince  of  the  islands,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Frise 
land,  and  duke  of  another  district  lying  over  against 
SootlanU.  Zeno  entered  into  the  service  of  this  prince, 
iinJ  aided  him  in  conquering  Friseland,  and  other 
northern  islands.  He  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother 
.Antonio  Zeno,  who  remained  fourteen  years  in  those 
countries. 

During  his  residence  in  Friseland,  Antonio  Zeno 
wrote  to  his  brother  Carlo,  in  Venice,  giving  an  ac- 
coant  of  a  report  l;rouglit  by  a  certain  fisherman,  about 
a  land  to  the  westward.  .Xccorillng  to  the  tale  of  this 
mariner,  he  had  been  one  of  a  party  who  sailed  from 
Friseland  about  twenty-six  years  before,  in  four 
fishing-bo.its.  Meing  overtaken  by  a  mighty  tempest, 
they  were  driven  about  the  sea  for  many  days,  unld 
the  bo.it  containing  hiin«elf  and  six  companions  was 
cast  upon  an  island  called  Estoiiland,  about  one  thou- 
sai  d  miles  from  Frisel.iiul.  They  were  taken  by  the 
inlialjitants,  and  carried  to  a  f.iir  and  populous  city, 
where  the  king  sent  for  in. my  interpreters  to  converse 
wilh  them,  but  none  ihat  they  could  understand,  until 
a  mm  w.is  found  who  Had  likewise  been  cast  away 
upon  the  coast,  and  who  spoke  Latin.  They  remained 
several  days  upon  the  isKinJ,  which  was  rich  and 
fru  iful.  abounding  wi.h  all  kinds  of  metals,  and 
especially  gold*  There  was  a  high  mountain  in  tlie 
centre,  from  wlii( :h  llovvecl  four  rivers  which  watered 
the  whole  country.  The  iiihabuaiils  were  intelligent 
and  acqu;iint;-d  with  the  mecli.iiucal  arts  of  luirope. 
They  cultivate!  gr.iin,  made  beer,  anil  lived  in  houses 
ouilt  of  stone.  There  weie  Latin  books  in  the  king's 
libr.iry,  thojs'li  the  inhabil.uns  had  no  knowledge  of 
-hit  language.  They  h.id  many  cities  and  caslles, 
in  1  carried  on  a  tr.iile  with  (irecnland  for  pitch,  sul- 
phur, and  peltry.  Though  iiunh  given  to  navigation, 
■.hey  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  compass,  and 
inJing  the  Friselan'lers  acquainted  with  it,  held  them 
ill  great  esteem  ;  and  the  king  sent  tliein  with  twelve 
I). irks  to  visit  a  country  to  the  south,  called  Drogeo. 
They  Iiad  nearly  perished  in  a  storm,  but  weie  cast 
away  up(.(ii  the  c')ast  of  Drogeo.  They  found  the 
people  to  be  cannibals,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 


*  'I'his  nccomil  is  Irikcn  from  Hackliiyt,  vol.  iil.  p.  123. 
riie  pabsage  abiiul  goiil  .iiid  othtr  iiirt.ils  is  iioi  10  be 
found  ill  the  original  li.ili.iii  of  Kiinubio  (torn.  ii.  p.  23), 
lad  is  probably  an  inlerpol.iiion. 


killed  and  devoured,  but  were  spared  on  account  o( 
their  great  skill  in  fishing. 

The  fisherman  described  this  Drogeo  as  being  a 
country  of  vast  extent,  or  rather  a  new  world  .  that 
the  inhabitants  were  naked  and  barbarous  ;  but  that 
far  to  the  south-west  there  was  a  more  civdi/ed  region, 
and  temperate  climate,  where  the  inhabitants  had  a 
knowledge  of  gold  and  silver,  lived  in  cities,  erected 
splendid  temples  to  idols,  and  sacrificed  human  vie 
tims  to  them,  which  they  afterward  devoured. 

After  the  fisherman  had  resided  many  years  on  this 
continent,  during  which  time  he  had  passed  from  the 
service  of  one  chieftain  to  another,  and  traversed 
various  parts  of  it,  certain  boats  of  Estotiland  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Drogeo.  The  fisherman  went  on 
board  of  them,  acted  as  interpreter,  and  followed  the 
trade  between  the  main-land  and  Estotiland  for  some 
time,  until  he  became  very  rich  :  then  he  fitted  out  a 
bark  of  his  own,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  people  of  the  island,  made  his  way  back,  across 
the  thousand  intervening  miles  of  ocean,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Friseland.  The  account  he  gave  of  these  coun< 
tries,  deterinined  Zichmni,  the  prince  of  Friseland,  to 
send  an  expedition  thither,  and  Antonio  Zeno  was  to 
command  it.  Just  before  sailing,  the  fisherman,  who 
was  to  have  acted  as  guide,  died  ;  but  certain  marl, 
ners,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  ICstotiland,  were 
taken  in  his  place.  The  expedition  sailed  uiulcr  com- 
mand of  Zichmni  ;  the  Venetian,  Zeno,  merely  ac- 
companied it.  It  was  unsuccessful.  After  having 
discovered  an  island  called  Icaria,  where  they  met 
with  a  rough  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
obliged  10  withdraw,  the  ships  were  driven  by  a  storm 
to  (ireenland.  Xo  record  remains  ol  any  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  enterprise. 

The  countries  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Zeno 
were  laid  down  on  a  map  originally  engraved  on 
wood.  The  island  of  F.sliniland  has  been  supposed 
by  ^L  Make  Hrun  to  be  Newloundland  ;  ils  parlially 
civilized  inhabitants  the  desctmhints  of  the  .Srandi 
navian  colonists  of  Vinl.md  ;  and  the  Latin  boois  in 
the  king's  library  t)  be  tlie  remains  of  the  libraiy  of 
the  Greenland  bishop,  who  emigrated  thither  in  Il3i. 
Drogeo,  according  to  the  same  conjecture,  was  Nova 
Scoti.a  and  New  Enghind.  The  civilized  people  to  the 
south-west,  who  sacrificed  human  victims  in  rich 
temples  he  surmises  to  have  been  the  Mexicans,  or 
some  ancient  nation  of  Floriila  or  Louisiaii.i. 

The  premises  do  not  appear  to  warrant  this  deduc- 
tion. '1  he  whole  story  abounds  with  improljabilities  ; 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  civilization  prevalent 
among  the  inhabitants  ;  their  houses  of  stone,  their 
Europe.iii  arts,  the  library  of  their  king,  no  liaips  of 
which  were  to  be  found  on  their  subsequent  discovery. 
Not  to  mention  the  inl'ortnaiion  a  huu  Me.viio  pene- 
trating through  the  numeious  sav.ige  tribis  nf  a  vast 
c  intinent.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  account 
w.is  not  published  until  155S,  long  after  the  discovery 
of  Mexico.  It  was  given  to  the  world  by  Francisco 
M.ircolini,  a  descendant  of  the  Zeni,  from  the  frag- 
ments of  letters  saiil  to  have  been  written  tiy  .Antonio 
Zeno  to  Carlo  his  brother.  "  It  grieves  me,"  says 
the  editiir,  "  that  the  book,  and  divers  other  writings 
concerning  these  mnlters,  arc  miserably  lost  ;  for 
being  but  a  child  when  they  came  to  my  hands,  and 
not  knowing  what  they  were,  I  tore  them  and  rent 
them  to  pieces,  which  now  1  cannot  c.ill  to  lemem- 
br.ince  but  to  my  exceeding  great  grief."  * 

This  garbled  statement  by  .Martolini,  derivcil  con- 
siderable authority  by  being  introduced  by  Abraham 
Ortclius,  an  able  geographer,  in  his  Theatrum  Orbis  ; 
but  the  whole  story  has  been  condemned  by  able  com. 
mentators  as  a  gross  fabrication.  Mr.  Forsler  resents 
this,  as  an  instance  of  obstinate  incredulity,  saying 
that  ii  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  Carlo,  Nicoio,  and  Antonio  Zeno  talk, 
;'.s  original  acts  in  the  archives  of  Venice  prove  that 
the  chevalier  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  north  ;  thai 


*  ILiekliiyt,  Collect,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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his  brother  Antonio,  followed  him  ;  that  Antonio  traced 
a  map,  which  he  brought  bacic  und  hung  up  in  his 
house,  where  it  remained  subject  to  public  examina- 
tion, until  the  time  of  Marcolini,  as  an  incontestable 
prr)of  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced.  Gianting  all 
this,  it  merely  proves  that  Antonio  and  his  brother 
were  at  Friseland  and  Greenland.  Their  letters  never 
assert  that  Zeno  made  the  voyage  to  Estotiland.  The 
fleet  was  carried  by  a  tempest  to  Greenland,  after 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him  ;  and  his  account  of 
Kstotiland  and  Drogeo  rests  simply  on  the  tale  of  the 
fisherman,  after  whose  descriptions  his  map  must 
have  been  conjecturally  projected.  The  whole  story 
resembles  much  the  fables  circulated  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  Columbus,  to  arrogate  to  other  nations 
and  individuals  the  credit  of  the  achievement. 

M.  MalieHrun  intimates  that  the  alleged  discovery 
of  Vinland  may  have  been  known  to  Columbus  when 
he  made  a  voyai^e  in  the  North  Sea  in  1477,*  and  that 
the  map  of  /eiio,  being  in  the  national  hfjrary  iit  Lon- 
don, in  u  Danish  work,  at  the  time  when  Haitholo- 
mew  Cohiiniiiis  was  in  that  city,  employed  in  making 
maps,  he  niuy  have  known  something  of  it,  and  li  ive 
communicated  it  to  his  brother.f  Had  M.  Malte- 
Brun  examined  the  history  of  Columbus  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  he  woulil  have  perceived  that,  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Paulo  Toscanelli  in  1474,  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  seeking  India  by  a  route  di- 
rectly to  the  west.  1 1  is  voyage  to  the  north  did  not 
take  place  until  three  years  afterward.  As  to  tb*? 
residence  of  M.irtholoincur  in  Lomlon,  it  was  not  until 
after  Columbus  had  m.ide  his  pro|)ositionsof  discovery 
to  Portugal,  if  -.1  ,0  the  courts  of  other  powers. 
Granting,  the'efore,  that  he  had  subsequently  heard 
the  dubious  s.orics  of  Vinland,  and  of  the  fisherman's 
adventures,  as  related  by  Zeno,  or  at  least  by  Marco- 
lini, they  evidently  could  not  have  intlucnced  him  in 
hisgre.it  enterprise.  His  route  hid  no  reference  to 
them,  but  was  a  direct  western  course,  not  toward 
Vinland,  and  I'stotiland,  and  Drogeo,  but  In  search 
of  Cipango,  and  C  ith.iy,  and  the  other  countries  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying  at  the  extremity  of 
India. 

No.  XV. 

CIRCUMNAVIOATION  OK   Al  KIC\   BV  THE  ANCIENIS. 

TlIK  knowledge  of  the  .'>ncients  with  respect  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  is  considered  by  modern  in- 
vestigators much  less  extensive  than  had  been  imag- 
ined ;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  they  had  any  practi- 
cal authority  for  the  tielief  that  Africa  was  circuinnav 
igable.  'I'he  alleged  voyage  ot  luidoxiis  of  Cyzicus, 
from  the  Reil  Sea  to  Gibraltar,  though  recorded  by 
Pliny,  I'oinponius  Mela,  and  others,  is  given  entirely 
on  the  assertion  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  iloes  not 
tell  from  wheme  lie  derived  his  inform  ition.  Posi- 
donius  (cited  by  Strabo)  gives  an  entirely  ditTerent 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  rejects  it  with  contempt.  { 

The  f;iin(>iis  voyage  ol  ll.tnno,  the  Carthaginian,  is 
supposed  til  li.ive  taken  place  a'lout  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Periplus  H.mnonis  re- 
m.iins,  a  brief  and  (.bsciire  record  of  this  expedition, 
and  a  subject  of  great  comment  and  controversy,  liy 
some  it  has  l.een  pronouiued  a  tit titious  work,  fabri- 
cated among  the  Greeks,  but  its  authenticity  has  been 
ably  vindicated.  It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily 
proved,  however,  that  the  voyage  of  this  navigator 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  th.it  he  never  cir- 
rumnavigated  the  extreme  end  of  Africa.  Mons.  tie 
Huugainvdle  ;;  traces  his  route  to  a  promontory  which 
he  named  the  Wi'st  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape 
Palmas,  about  five  or  six  degrees  north  ot  the  equinoc- 
tial line,   whence  he  proceeded  to  another  promon- 


•  Malle-Hrun,  Hi-t.  de  Geog.,  torn.  i.  lib.  xvii. 

t  Idem,  (ieog.  I'liiverselle,  lorn.  xiv.  Note  sur  la  de- 
Couverie  de  r.\nieiiqoc. 

J  Go.sselin,  Ri'diercheo  sur  la  Geogr.iphie  des  Ancicns, 
torn,  i,  p.  162,  etc. 

J  Memoirs  de  I'.Xcad,  des  Inscript.  tora.  xxvi. 


tnry,  under  the  same  parallel,  which  he  called  the 
South  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  de  Tres  Puntaa. 
Mons.  Gosselin,  however,  in  his  Researches  Into  the 
Geography  of  the  Ancients  (tome  1,  p.  163.  etc.),  after 
a  rigid  examination  of  the  Periplus  of  llanno,  deter- 
mines that  he  had  not  sailed  farther  south  than  Cape 
Non.  Pliny,  who  makes  Ilanno  range  the  whole  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  straits  to  the  confines  of  Arabia, 
had  never  seen  his  Periplus,  but  took  his  idea  from 
the  works  of  Xenophon  of  Lampsaco.  The  Greeks 
surcharged  the  narration  of  the  voyager  with  all  jtinds 
of  fables,  und  on  their  unfaithful  copies,  Strabo 
founded  many  of  his  assertions.  According  to  M. 
Gosselin.  the  itineraries  of  Ilanno,  of  Scylax,  Poly- 
bius,  Statius,  Sib  isus  and  luba  ;  the  recitals  of  Plato, 
of  Aristotle,  of  Pliny,  of  Plutarch,  and  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy,  all  bring  us  to  the  same  results,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  apparent  contradictions,  fix  the 
limit  of  southern  navigation  about  the  neighborhood 
of  Cape  Non,  or  Cape  Hojador. 

The  opinion  that  Africa  was  u  peninsula,  which  ex- 
isted among  the  Persians,  the  ICgyptiuns,  and  perhaps 
the  Greeks,  several  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  founded  upon  any  known 
facts  ;  but  merely  on  conjecture,  from  considering 
the  immensity  and  unity  of  the  ocean  ;  or  perhaps  on 
more  ancient  traditions  ;  or  on  ideas  produced  by  the 
Carthaginian  disc(.veries,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  those  of  the  Egyptians  beyond  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia.  He  thinks  that  there  was  a  very  remote 
period,  when  geography  was  much  more  perfect  than 
in  the  time  of  the  I'henicians  and  the  Greeks,  whose 
knowledge  was  but  confused  traces  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  better  known. 

The  opinion  that  the  Indian  Sea  joined  the  ocean 
was  adniitteil  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  until  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  It  seemed 
authorized  by  the  direction  which  the  coast  of  Africa 
look  after  Cape  Aroniala,  always  tending  westward, 
as  far  as  it  had  been  explored  by  navigators. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
rounded  off  to  meet  the  eastern,  and  that  the  whole 
was  bounded  liy  the  ocean,  much  to  the  northward  of 
the  equator.  Such  was  tlie  opinion  of  Crates,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ;  of  Aratus,  of  Clean- 
thes.  of  Cleoniedes,  of  Strabo,  of  Poniponius  Mela,  of 
Macrobius,  and  many  others. 

Hipparchus  proposed  a  difTerent  system,  and  led 
the  world  into  an  error,  which  for  a  long  time  re- 
tarded the  maritime  communication  of  Kurope  and 
India.  He  supposed  that  the  seas  were  separated 
into  distinct  basins,  and  that  the  eastern  shores  of 
Afric.i  made  a  circuit  round  the  Indian  Sea,  so  as  to 
join  those  of  Asia  lieyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
Subsequent  discoveries,  instead  of  refuting  this  error, 
only  placed  the  junction  of  the  continents  at  a  greater 
distance.  M.irinus  of  Tyre,  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 
this  opinion  in  their  works,  and  illustrated  it  in  their 
maps,  wliich  for  centuries  controlled  the  general  be- 
lief ol  mankind,  and  perpetuated  the  idea  that  Africa 
extended  onward  to  the  south  pole,  and  that  it  was 
impiissilile  to  arrive  by  sea  at  the  coasts  of  India. 
Still  there  were  geographers  who  leaned  to  the  more 
ancient  idea  of  a  communication  between  the  Indian 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  had  its  adiocates  in 
Spiin,  and  was  maintained  by  Pomponius  Mela,  and 
by  Isidore  of  Seville.  It  was  believed  also  by  some 
of  the  learned  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  and  thus  was  kept  alive  until 
it  VMS  .acted  upon  so  vigorously  by  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  and  at  length  triumphantly  demonstrated  by 
Vasco  tie  Gama,  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 


No.  XVI. 

OF    THE    Sllirs    Ol'"    COLUMBL'S. 

Iv  remarking  on  the  smallncss  of  the  vessels  with 
which  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage.  Dr.  Robertson 
observes  that,  "  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  bulk  and 
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construction  of  ves^etii  were  accommodated  to  the 
short  and  easy  voyages  nlona  the  coast,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  perform.  We  have  many  proofs, 
however,  that  even  anterior  to  the  nfteenth  century, 
there  were  'irKe  ships  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
well  as  l>y  other  nations.  In  an  edirt  pMtjlishe<l  in 
Harcclnna,  in  1354,  l>y  Pedro  IV.,  enforcinR  various 
regulations  for  the  security  of  commerce,  mention  is 
made  of  Catalonian  merchant  ships  of  two  and  three 
decks  and  from  S(xx>  to  1 2, (xk>  quintals  burden, 

In  1411),  Alonzo  of  Aragon  hired  several  merchant 
■hips  to  transport  ariillery,  horses,  etc,  from  Hurceluna 
to  Italy,  among  which  were  two,  each  carrying  one 
hundreil  and  twenty  horses,  which  it  is  computed 
would  require  a  vessel  of  at  least  600  tons. 

In  1463,  mention  is  made  of  a  Venetian  ship  of  700 
tons  which  arrived  at  Harcelona  from  England,  laden 
with  wheat. 

In  141J7,  a  Castilian  vessel  arrived  there  being  of 
12,000  quintals  burden.  These  arrivals  Incidentally 
mentioned  among  others  of  similar  size,  as  hapfjcning 
at  one  port,  show  that  large  ships  were  in  use  in 
those  days.*  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  fitting  out  the  sec- 
ond expedition  of  Columbus,  there  were  prepared  in  the 
port  of  Hermeo,  a  Caracca  of  1250  tons,  and  four  ships 
of  from  lb  ■  to  450  tons  burden.  Their  destin:iii  )n, 
however,  was  altered,  and  they  were  sent  to  en  voy 
Muiey  Hoabdil,  the  last  Moorish  king  of  (irnn.uli, 
from  the  coast  of  his  conquered  territory  to  Africa. t 

It  was  not  for  want  of  large  vessels  in  the  Spanish 
ports,  therefore,  that  those  of  Columbus  were  of  so 
small  a  size,  lie  considered  them  best  adapted  to 
voyages  of  discovery,  as  they  required  but  little  depth 
of  water,  and  therefore  could  more  easily  and  safely 
coast  unknown  shores,  and  explore  bays  and  rivers. 
He  had  some  purposely  constructed  of  a  very  small 
size  for  tliis  service  ;  such  was  the  caravel,  which  in 
his  third  voyage  he  dispatched  to  look  out  fur  an 
opening  to  the  sea  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria,  when  the  water  grew  too  shallow  for  his  vessel 
of  one  hundred  tons  burden. 

The  most  singular  circumstance  with  respect  to  the 
ships  of  Columbus  is  that  they  should  be  open  vessels  : 
for  it  seems  diflScult  to  believe  that  a  voyage  of  such 
extent  and  peril  should  be  attempted  in  barks  of  so 
frail  a  construction.  This,  however,  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Decades  written 
at  the  lime  ;  and  mention  is  made  occasionally,  in  the 
memoirs  relative  to  the  voyages  written  by  Columbus 
and  his  son.  of  certain  of  his  vessels  being  without 
decVs.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the  same  vessel  as  a 
ship  and  a  caravel.  There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  late  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  tne  term  caravel. 
The  Chevalier  liossi,  in  his  dissertations  on  Colum- 
bus, observes  that  in  the  Mediterranean  caravel  des- 
ignates the  largest  class  of  ships  of  war  among  the 
Nlussulmans,  and  that  in  Portugal  it  means  a  small 
vessel  of  from  120  to  140  tons  burden  ;  but  Columbus 
sometimes  applies  it  to  a  vessel  of  forty  tons. 

Uu  Cinge,  in  his  glossary,  considers  it  a  word  of 
Italian  origin.  Hossi  thinks  it  either  Turkish  or 
Arabic,  and  probably  introduced  into  the  European 
lang»a^;cs  l)y  tlie  Moors.  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  in  a 
note  to  liis  Plymouth  oration,  considers  that  the  true 
origin  of  the  word  is  given  in  "  Fcrrarii  Origims 
Lingux  Italic:c,"  as  follows:  "  Caravela,  navigii 
minoris  genus.     Lat.  Carabiis  :  Gr.'ecc  Karabron." 

That  the  word  caravel  was  intended  to  signify  a 
vessel  of  a  small  size  is  evident  from  a  naval  cl.issifi- 
cation  made  by  King  Alonzo  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  first  class  he  enumerates 
jViios,  or  large  ships  which  go  only  with  sails,  some 
of  which  have  two  masts,  and  others  but  one.  In  the 
second  cl.iss  smaller  vessels  as  Carracas,  Fustas,  Hal- 
lenares,  Pinazas,  Canibt'/as,  etc.  In  the  third  class 
vessels  with  sails  and  oars,  as  Galleys,  Galeots,  Tar- 
Jantes,  and  Saetias.J 


*  Capmany,  Questiones  Criticas. 
t  Archives  (la  Ind.  en  Sevilla. 
X  Capmany,  Quest,  Grit, 


Quest  6. 


Rossi  givefl  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Columbus 
to  Don  Raphael  Xansis,  treasurer  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  nn  edition  of  which  exiets  in  the  public  library 
at  Milan.  With  this  letter  he  gives  several  wood-cuts 
of  sketches  made  with  a  pen,  which  accompanied  this 
letter,  and  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  from  the 
hand  of  Columbus.  In  thes  ,ire  represented  vessels 
which  are  probably  caravels.  They  have  high  bowi 
and  sterns,  with  castles  or;  the  laii'r.  They  have 
short  masts  with  large  square  sails.  One  ol  them, 
besides  sails,  has  benches  of  oars,  and  is  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  a  galley.  They  are  all  evidently 
vessels  of  small  si/e,  and  light  construction 

In  a  work  called  "  Recherches  sur  le  Commerce," 
published  in  Amsterdam,  I7()<),  is  a  plate  representing 
a  vessel  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  taken  from  a  picture  in  thi  church  of  St,  Giovanni 
e  Paolo  in  Venice.  The  vessel  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  those  said  to  have  been  sketched  by  Colum- 
bus ;  it  has  two  masts,  one  of  which  is  extremely 
small  with  a  latinc  sail.  The  mainmast  has  a  large 
square  sail.  The  vessel  has  a  high  poop  and  prow,  la 
decked  at  each  end,  and  is  open  in  the  centre. 

It  appears  to  be  the  fact,  therefore,  that  most  of  the 
vessels  with  which  Columbus  undertook  his  long  and 
perilous  voyages,  were  of  this  light  and  frail  construc- 
tion, and  little  superior  to  the  small  craft  which  ply 
on  rivers  and  along  coasts  in  modern  days. 


No.  XVII. 

ROUTE   OF  COI.UMllUS   IN    MIS   IIRST   VOYAOE.* 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  one  of  the 
Haliama  Islands,  at  present  bearing  the  name  of  San 
Salvador,  and  which  is  also  known  as  Cat  Island, 
was  the  first  point  where  Columl)us  came  in  contact 
with  the  New  World.  Navarrete,  however,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  "  Collection  of  Spanish  Voyages 
and  Discoveries,"  recently  published  at  .Madrid,  ha; 
endeavored  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  Turk's 
Island,  one  of  the  same  group,  situated  about  loo 
leagues  (of  20  to  the  degree)  S.  E.  of  San  Salvador 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  examine  candidly  the 
opinion  of  Navarrete,  comparing  it  with  the  journal  of 
Columbus,  as  published  in  the  above-mentioned  work, 
and  with  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer  of 
this  arti'.'le,  who  has  been  much  among  these  islands. 

Columbus  describes  Guanahani,  on  which  he  landed, 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  .Salvador,  as 
being  a  beautiful  island,  and  very  large  ;  as  being 
level,  and  covered  with  forests,  many  of  tlie  trees  of 
which  bore  fruit  ,  as  having  abundance  c!  freshwater, 
and  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  ;  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  numerous  population  ;  that  he  proceeded  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  bis  boats  along  the  shore, 
which  trenrled  to  the  N.N.E.,  and  as  he  passed,  was 
visited  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages.  Turk's 
Island  does  not  answer  to  this  description. 

Turk's  Island  is  a  low  key  composed  of  sand  and 
rocks,  and  lying  north  and  soi.lli,  less  than  two  le.igues 
in  extent.  It  is  utterly  desliiule  of  wood,  and  has  not 
a  single  tree  of  native  growth.  It  has  no  fresh  water, 
the  inhabitants  depending  entirely  on  cisterns  and 
casks  in  which  they  preserve  the  rain  ;  neither  has  it 
any  lake,  but  several  salt  ponds,  which  furnish  the 
sole  production  of  the  island.  Turk's  Island  cannot 
be  approached  on  the  east  or  north-east  side,  in  crn- 
sequence  of  the  reef  that  surrounds  it.  It  has  no  har. 
bor,  but  has  an  open  ro.id  on  the  west  side,  which 
vessels  at  anchor  there  h  ive  to  li'ave  and  put  to  se;i 
whenever  the  wind  comes  from  any  other  quarter  than 
that  of  the  usual  trade  breeze  of  N.F']  which  blows 
over  the  island  ;  for  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  there  is 

*  The  author  of  this  work  is  indrbted  for  this  able  ex- 
nrninalion  of  the  route  of  Columbus  to  an  olticer  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  Slates,  whose  name  he  regrets  the  not 
being  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited, in  various  parts  ol  this  history,  by  nautical  information 
from  the  same  intelligent  source. 
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no  anchorage  except  close  to  it ;  and  when  the  wind 
ceases  to  blow  from  the  land,  vessels  remaining  nt 
their  anchors  would  be  swuuk  against  the  rmUs,  or 
forced  high  upon  llie  shore,  I  the  terrible  surf  that 
then  prevails.  'Iheurifrequciaed  road  of  the  lliwk's 
Nest,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  is  even  uioic 
dangerous.  This  island,  whirh  is  not  susceptible  ol 
the  slightcHt  cultivation,  furnishes  a  scanty  subsistcntc 
to  a  few  sheep  and  horses.  The  iidiabitants  draw  all 
:heir  consumption  from  al>road,  with  the  exception  of 
Ish  an<l  mrlle,  which  are  taken  in  abundance,  and  sup- 
ply the  principal  food  of  the  slaves  employed  iti  the 
sjilt-Wiirks.  The  whole  wealth  of  the  island  ronsisls 
in  the  produce  of  the  salt-ponds,  and  in  tlie  salva^- 
and  plunder  of  the  many  wrecks  which  take  pl.n  c  in 
the  neighborhood.  Turk's  Island,  therefore,  would 
never  be  inhabited  in  a  savage  slate  of  society,  where 
commerce  does  not  exist,  and  where  men  are  '/bllgtd 
to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  spot  which  liicy 
people, 

Again  ;  when  about  to  leave  Guanahani,  Colum- 
bus was  at  a  loss  lo  choose  which  to  visit  of  a  great 
.  number  of  islands  in  sight.  Now  there  is  no  land 
visible  from  Turk's  Islanvl.  excepting  the  two  salt  keys 
which  lie  south  of  it,  and  with  it  form  the  group  known 
as  Turk  s  Islands.  The  journal  of  Cf)Uimbu3  c!(i('S 
not  tell  IS  what  course  he  steered  in  going  from 
Guanahani  to  Conccpcion,  but  he  states  that  it  was 
five  leagues  <lisliint  from  the  former,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent was  against  him  in  sailing  to  it  :  whereas  the  dis- 
tance from  Turk's  Island  to  the  Gran  Caico,  sup- 
posed by  Navarrete  to  be  the  Concepcion  of  Colum- 
bus, is  nearly  double,  and  the  current  sets  constantly 
to  the  VV.N.W.  among  these  islands,  which  would  Le 
favorable  in  going  from  Turk's  Islanil  to  the  Caicos. 

From  Coiice|)cion  Columbus  went  next  to  an  island 
wtiich  he  saw  nine  leagues  off  in  a  westerly  directiuii, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fernandina.  Tliis 
Mavurreto  takes  to  be  Little  Inagua,  distant  no  less 
than  twenty  two  leagues  from  Gran  Caico.  Hesides, 
in  going  to  Little  In.igua,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  quite  Cose  to  three  islands,  each  larger  than 
Turk's  Islanil.  none  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
journal.  Colundnis  describes  Fernandina  as  stretch- 
ing lwenty-eit;lit  lea.L.ues  S.K.  and  N  W.  .  wlurcrs 
Little  In.igua  has  its  ^;reatcsl  length  of  four  leagues  in 
a  S.W.  <lirection.  In  a  word,  the  descrlptiun  of  I'er- 
naiulina  has  nothing  in  com:r.on  with  Little  Inagua. 
From  Fernandina  Columbus  sailed  S  li.  to  Is.i- 
bella,  which  Navarrele  takes  to  be  (jieat  Inagu.i  ; 
whereas  this  latter  bears  S.W.  front  Little  Inagua,  a 
course  dilTering  (jo  from  the  one  followed  by  Colum- 
bus. Again  :  Colunibiis.  on  the  2oih  of  November, 
takes  occasion  to  say  thalCiuanahani  was  distant  eii;ht 
leagues  from  Isubell.i  ;  whereas  Tuik's  Island  is 
thirty-five  leagues  from  Great  Inagua. 

Leaving  Isabella,  Columbus  stood  W.S.W,  for  the 
island  of  C  uba,  and  fell  in  with  the  Islas  Arenas. 
This  course  drawn  from  Gieat  Inagua  would  me<  t  the 
coast  of  Cuba  about  Port  Nipe  :  wheri'as  Navarrele 
supposes  tliat  Columbus  next  fell  in  with  the  keys 
south  of  the  lumentos,  and  which  bear  W.N'.W.  from 
Inagua;  a  course  differing  45  from  the  one  steered 
by  the  ships.  After  s;iiling  for  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cuba,  Columbus  finds  himself,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  in  the  sea  of  Nuestra  Sefiora.  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  islands  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  them  :  whereas,  on  the  same  day,  Navarrele 
places  him  off  Cape  Moa,  where  there  is  l)Ut  one  small 
island,  and  more  than  fifty  leagues  distant  from  any 
group  that  can  possibly  answer  the  ilescriplion. 

Columbus  informs  us  that  San  Salvador  was  distant 
from  Port  Principe  forty-live  leagues  ;  wlx-reas  Turk's 
Island  is  distant  from  the  [loint,  supposed  by  Navarrete 
to  be  the  same,  eiglilv  leagues. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  remarks  that 
he  had  followed  its  coast  for  an  extent  of  120  leagues. 
Deducting  twenty  leagues  for  his  having  followed  its 
windings,  there  still  remain  100.  Now,  Navarrete 
only  supposes  him  to  have  coasted  this  island  an  ex- 
tent of  seventy  leagues. 


Such  are  the  most  Important  dilllruUlcs  which  the 
theory  f'f  Navarrete  offers,  and  whli  h  appear  insur- 
ni"  niable.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  route  of  Colum 
bu'-  .iM  recorded  in  his  journal,  and,  with  the  best 
charts  bffor*:  u*.  examine  how  it  agrees  with  the  pop- 
ular anl  trailiti<'>nal  opinion,  that  he  first  landed  on 
the  island  ol  Sii.n  Siilvador. 

We  learn  Iron  the  journal  of  Columbus  that,  on  the 
nth  of  October,  1492,  he  continued  steering  VV.S  VV. 
until  sunset,  when  he  returned  to  hiit  old  course  ol 
west,  the  vessels  running  at  the  rale  of  three  leagues 
an  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  he  and  several  of  his  crew 
s.iw  a  light,  which  seemed  like  u  torch  carried  about 
on  land.  lie  continued  running  on  four  hours  longer, 
and  had  made  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues  farther 
west,  when  at  two  in  the  morning  land  was  discovered 
ahead,  distant  two  leagues.  The  twelve  leagues  which 
tliey  ran  since  ten  o'cloi  k,  with  the  two  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  form  a  total  corresponding  essen- 
tially with  the  distance  and  sltualinn  of  Watiing's 
Island  from  San  .Salvador  ;  and  it  is  thence  presumed 
that  the  light  seen  at  that  hour  was  on  Watiing's 
Island,  which  they  were  then  parsing.  Had  the  light 
been  seen  on  land  ahead,  anil  they  had  kept  running 
on  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues  an  hour, 
they  must  have  run  high  and  dry  on  shore.  As  the 
admiral  himself  received  the  royal  reward  lor  havinij 
seen  'his  light,  as  the  first  discovery  of  land.  V/atling's 
Islanil  is  believed  to  be  the  point  lor  which  this  pre- 
mium w.'.s  Kraiitcd. 

On  making  land,  the  vessels  were  hove  to  until  day- 
light i.f  Ihe  same  ijiliof  October  ;  they  then  anchored 
off  an  island  of  great  beauty,  covered  with  forests, 
and  ev.rcincly  populous. 

It  was  called  (iiianahani  by  the  natives,  but  Colum- 
bus gave  it  the  name  ol  S.m  Salvador.  I'ixploring  its 
toast,  where  it  r.m  to  ihe  N'.N.L.,  he  found  a  harbor 
capable  of  sheltering  any  number  of  ships.  This  de- 
scription corresponds  minutely  wilh  the  S.K.  part  of 
the  island  known  as  San  S.ilvador,  or  Cat  Island,  which 
lies  east  and  west,  bending  at  its  eastern  extremity  lo 
the  N.N.E.,  and  has  the  same  verdant  and  fertile  ap- 
pc.irance.  The  vessels  had  piobably  drifted  into  ihia 
bay  at  the  S.E.  side  01  .San  Salv.'idor,  on  ihc  morning 
of  the  121I1,  while  lyinglofor  daylight  ;  nor  <lid  Colum- 
bus, while  remaining  at  the  isl.ind,  or  when  sailing 
from  it,  open  the  land  so  as  to  discover  that  what  he 
had  taken  for  its  whole  length  was  but  a  bend  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  that  the  main  boiiy  of  the  isl.ind  lay  be- 
hind, stretching  far  to  the  N.W.  From  (iuanaluini, 
Columbus  saw  so  many  other  islands  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  which  next  lo  visit.  The  Indians  signified  that 
they  were  innumerable,  and  mentioned  llie  names  of 
.-diove  a  liundre.l.  He  determined  to  go  to  the  largest 
in  sight,  which  appeared  to  be  about  five  leagues  dis- 
tant ;  some  of  the  olliers  were  nearer,  and  sonic  fur- 
tiier  off.  The  ii-l.iiid  thus  selected,  it  is  presumed, 
was  the  present  island  of  Concepciim  ;  and  that  the 
olluis  were  that  singular  belt  uf  small  islands,  known 
lis  La  Cadena  (or  the  chain),  stretching  past  ihe  island 
of  S.m  .Salvador  in  a  S.E.  and  N.W,  direction  ;  the 
nearest  (;f  the  group  being  nearer  than  Concepcion 
while  the  lest  are  more  distant. 

Leaving  .S.m  Salvador  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th 
for  the  island  tluis  selected,  the  fhips  lay  by  during 
the  night,  and  did  not  reach  it  until  late  in  the  follow- 
ing d.iy,  being  retarded  by  adverse  currents.  Colum- 
uus  gave  lliis  island  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion  ;  he  does  not  nieiuinn  cither  its  bearings 
from  San  Salv.'ulor,  or  the  course  which  he  .'^tecred  in 
going  to  it.  We  kncnv  that  in  all  this  neigiiborhood 
the  current  sets  strongly  and  constantly  to  the 
W.N'.W.  ;  iinil  since  CoUiml.nis  had  the  currentagainst 
him,  he  must  have  been  .'.ailing  in  an  i>pposite  direc- 
tion, or  to  the  E.S.F.  Hesides,  when  near  Concep- 
cion, Columbus  sees  another  island  to  the  westward, 
the  largest  he  had  yet  seen  ;  but  he  tells  us  that  he 
anchored  off  Conceiicion,  and  did  not  stand  for  this 
I.irger  island,  because  he  could  not  have  sailed  to  the 
west.  Hence  it  is  rendered  certain  that  Columbus  did 
not  sail  westward  in  going  from  San  Salvador  to  Con- 
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repcion  ;  for,  from  the  opposition  rf  the  wind,  as 
there  could  be  no  other  cause,  he  could  not  sail  toward 
that  quarter.  Now,  on  reference  to  the  chart,  we  find 
the  island  at  present  known  as  Concepcion  situated 
E.S.E.  from  San  Salvador,  and  at  a  corresponding 
distance  of  five  leagues. 

Leavin^^  Concepcion  on  the  i6ih  October,  Columbus 
steered  for  a  very  large  island  seen  to  the  westward 
nine  leagues  off.  and  which  extended  itself  twenty-eight 
leagues  in  a  S.E.  and  N.W.  direction.  He  was  be 
calmed  the  whole  day,  and  did  not  reach  the  island  until 
the  following  morning,  17th  October.  He  named  it 
Fernandina.  At  noon  he  made  sail  again,  with  a 
view  to  run  round  it,  and  reach  another  island  called 
Samoct  ;  but  the  wind  being  at  S.E.  by  S.,  the  course 
he  wished  to  steer,  the  natives  signilied  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  sail  round  this  island  by  running  to  the 
N.W.  with  a  fair  wind.  He  therefore  bore  up  to  the 
N.W.,  and  having  run  two  leagues  found  a  marvellous 
port,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  or  rather  with  two  en- 
trances, for  there  was  an  island  which  shut  it  in  com- 
pletely, forming  a  noble  basin  within.  Sailing  out  of 
this  harbor  by  the  opposite  entrance  at  the  N.W.,  he 
discovered  that  part  of  the  island  which  runs  east  and 
west.  The  natives  signified  to  him  that  this  island 
was  smaller  than  Samoet,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  return  toward  the  latter.  It  had  now  become 
calm,  but  shortly  after  there  sprung  up  a  breeze  from 
W.  N.W.,  which  was  ahead  for  the  course  they  had 
been  steering  ;  so  they  bore  up  and  stood  to  the 
E.S.E.  ill  order  to  get  an  otiing  ;  for  the  weather 
threatened  a  storm,  which  however  dissipated  itself  in 
rain.  The  next  day,  being  the  i8ih  October,  they  an- 
chored opposite  the  extremity  of  Fernandina. 

The  whole  of  this  description  answers  most  accu- 
rately to  the  island  of  Exuma,  which  lie?  south  from 
San  Salvador,  and  S.W.  by  S.  from  Concepcion.  The 
only  inconsistency  is,  that  Columbus  states  that  Fer- 
nandina bore  nearly  west  from  Concepcion,  and  was 
twenty-eight  leagues  in  extent.  This  mistake  must 
have  proceed  from  his  having  taken  the  long  chain  of 
keys  called  La  Cadena  for  part  of  the  same  Exuma  ; 
which  continuous  appearance  they  naturally  assume 
when  seen  from  Concepcion,  for  they  run  in  the  same 
S.E.  and  N.W,  direction.  Their  bearings,  when  seen 
from  the  same  point,  are  likewise  westerly  as  well  as 
southwesterly.  As  a  proof  th;it  such  was  the  case,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  after  having  approached  these 
islands,  instead  of  the  extent  of  Fernandina  being  in- 
creased 10  his  eye,  he  now  remarks  that  it  was  twenty 
leagues  long,  whereas  before  it  was  estimated  by  him 
at  twenty-eight ;  he  now  discovers  th.it  instead  of  one 
island  there  were  many,  and  alters  his  course  southerly 
to  reach  the  one  that  was  most  conspicuous. 

Tlie  Ulentiiy  of  the  island  here  described  with  Exuma 
is  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  mind.  The  distance 
from  Concepcion.  the  remarkable  port  with  an  island 
in  front  of  it,  and  farther  on  its  coast  turning  off  to 
the  westward,  are  all  so  accurately  delineated,  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  chart  had  been  drawn  from 
the  description  of  Columbus. 

On  the  lylh  October,  the  ships  left  Fernandina, 
steering  S.E.  with  the  wind  at  north.  S.iiling  three 
hours  on  this  course,  they  discovered  S.iinoet  to  the 
east,  and  steered  for  it,  arriving  at  its  north  point  be- 
fore noon.  Here  they  found  a  little  island  surrounded 
by  rocks,  with  another  reef  of  rocks  Ij  ing  between 
it  and  Samoet.  To  Samoet  Columbus  gave  the  n;ime 
of  Isabella,  and  to  the  point  of  it  opposite  the  little 
island,  that  of  Cabo  del  Isleo  ;  the  cape  at  the  S.W. 
point  of  Samoet  Columbus  called  Cabo  de  Laguna, 
and  off  this  last  his  ships  were  brought  to  anchor. 
The  little  island  lay  in  the  direction  from  Fernandina 
to  Isabella,  east  and  west.  The  coast  from  the  small 
island  lay  westerly  tv/elve  leagues  to  a  cape,  which 
Columbus  called  '"ermosa  from  Its  beauty  ;  this  be 
believed  to  be  an  island  apart  from  Samoet  or  Isabella, 
with  another  one  between  them.  Le.iving  Cape 
Laguna,  where  he  remained  until  the  20th  October, 
Columbus  steered  to  the  N.E.  toward  Cabo  del  Isleo, 
but  meeting  with  shoals  inside  the  small  island,  he 


did  not  come  to  anchor  until  the  day  following.  Neai 
this  extremity  of  Isabella  they  found  a  lake,  from 
which  the  ships  were  supplied  with  water. 

This  island  of  Isabella,  or  Samoet,  agrees  so  accu- 
rately in  its  description  with  lisla  Larga,  which  lies 
east  of  Exuma,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  it  with 
the  chart  unfolded  to  become  convinced  of  the  identity. 

Having  resolved  to  visit  the  island  which  the  natives 
called  Cuba,  and  described  as  bearing  W. S.W.  from 
Isabella,  Columbus  left  Cabo  del  Isleo  at  midnight, 
the  commencement  of  the  24th  October,  and  shapetl 
his  course  accordingly  to  the  W.S.W.  The  wind  con- 
tinued light,  with  rain,  until  noon,  when  it  freshened 
up,  and  in  the  evening  Cape  Verde,  the  S.W.  point 
of  Fernandina,  bore  N.W.  distant  seven  leagues.  As 
the  night  became  tempestuous,  he  lay  to  un'il  morn- 
ing, drifting  according  to  the  reckoning  two  leagues. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  made  sail  again  to 
W.S.W. ,  until  nine  o'clock,  when  he  had  run  five 
leagues  ;  he  then  steered  west  until  three,  when  he 
had  run  eleven  leagues,  at  which  hour  land  was  dis- 
covered, consisting  of  seven  or  eight  keys  lying  north 
and  south,  and  distant  five  leagues  from  the  ships. 
Here  he  anchored  the  next  day,  south  of  these  islands, 
which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena  ;  they  were  low,  and 
five  or  six  leagues  in  extent. 

The  distances  run  by  Columbus,  added  to  the  de- 
p  irture  taken  from  Fernandina  and  the  distance  from 
these  islands  of  Arena  at  the  time  of  discovering,  give 
a  sum  of  thirty  leagues.  This  sun.  of  thirty  le,igues  is 
about  three  less  than  the  distance  fiomtheS.W.  point 
of  Fernandina  or  Exuma,  whence  Columbus  look  his 
departure,  to  the  group  of  Mucaras,  which  lie  east  of 
Cayo  Lobo  on  the  grand  bank  of  Bahama,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  description  of  Columbus.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  account  for  the  difference  of  three 
leagues  in  a  reckoning,  where  so  much  is  given  on 
conjecture,  it  would  readily  occur  to  a  seaman,  that 
an  allowance  of  two  leagues  for  drift,  during  a  long 
night  of  blowy  weather,  is  but  a  small  one.  The 
course  from  Exuma  to  the  Mucaras  is  about  S.W.  by 
W.  The  course  followed  by  Columbus  differs  a  little 
from  this,  but  as  it  was  his  intention,  on  setting  sail 
from  Isabella,  to  steer  W.S.W.,  and  since  he  after- 
ward altered  It  to  west,  we  may  conclude  that  he  did 
so  in  consequence  of  having  been  run  out  of  his  course 
to  the  southward,  while  lying  to  the  night  previous. 

Off.  27.  —  At  sunrise  Columbus  set  sail  from  the 
isles  Arenas  jir  Mucaras,  for  an  isliiid  called  Cuba, 
steering  S.S.W.  At  dark,  having  made  seventeen 
leagues  un  that  course,  he  saw  the  land,  and  hove  his 
ships  to  until  morning.  On  the  2Sth  he  made  sail 
ayain  at  S.S.W.,  and  entered  a  beautiful  river  with 
a  fine  harbor,  which  he  named  San  Salvad.ir.  The 
journal  in  this  part  does  not  describe  the  localities 
with  the  minuteness  w  ith  which  everything  has  hitherto 
been  noted  ;  the  text  also  is  in  several  places  obscure. 

This  ptntof  San  Salvador  we  take  to.be  the  one 
now  known  as  Caravclas  Grandes,  situated  eight 
leagues  west  of  Nucvitas  del  I'rincipe.  Its  bearings 
and  distance  from  the  Mucaras  coincide  exactly  with 
those  run  by  Columbus  ;  and  i.s  description  agrees, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  charts,  with  the  port 
which  he  visited. 

Oc/.  29. — Leaving  this  poit,  Columbus  stood  to  the 
west,  and  having  sailed  six  leagues,  he  came  to  a 
point  of  the  island  running  N.W.,  which  we  take  tc 
be  the  Punta  Gorda  ;  and,  ten  leagues  farther,  an- 
other stretching  easterly,  which  will  be  Punta Cuiiana. 
One  league  farther  he  discovered  a  small  river,  and 
beyond  this  another  very  large  one,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Rio  de  Marcs.  This  river  emptied  into 
a  fine  basin  rcsemb'ing  a  lake,  and  having  a  bold  en- 
trance :  it  had  for  iandmirks  two  round  mountains  at 
the  S.W.,  and  to  the  W.N.W.  a  bold  promontory, 
suitable  for  a  fortification,  which  projected  far  into 
the  sea.  This  we  lake  to  be  the  fine  harbor  and  river 
situated  west  of  Point  Curiana  ;  its  distance  corre- 
sponds with  that  run  by  Columbus  from  Caravclas 
Grandes,  which  we  have  supposed  identical  with  Port 
San  Salvador.     Le,tving  Kio  de    Mares  the  30th  of 
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October,  Columbus  stood  to  the  N.W.  for  fifteen 
leagues,  wnen  he  saw  a  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cabo  de  Palmas.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
one  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  Laguna  de 
Moron.  Beyond  this  cape  was  a  river,  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  natives,  four  days'  journey  from  the  town 
of  Cuba  ;  Columbus  determined  therefore  to  make 
for  it. 

Having  lain  to  all  nght,  he  reached  the  river  on  the 
31st  of  October,  but  found  that  it  was  too  shallow  to 
admit  his  ships.  This  is  supposed  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Laguna  de  Moron.  Heyond  this  was  a 
cape  surrounded  by  shouls,  and  another  projected  still 
farther  out.  Between  these  two  capes  was  a  bay 
capable  of  receiving  small  vessels.  The  identity  here 
of  the  description  with  the  coast  near  Laguna  de  Moron 
seems  very  clear.  The  cape  east  of  Laguna  de  Moron 
coincides  with  Cape  Palmas,  the  Laguna  de  Moron 
with  the  shoal  river  described  by  Columbus  ;  and  in 
the  western  point  of  entrance,  with  the  island  of 
Cabrion  opposite  it,  we  recognize  the  two  projecting 
capes  he  speaks  of,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  bay 
between  them.  This  all  is  a  remarkable  combination, 
difficult  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  the  same  spot 
which  Columbus  visited  and  described.  Further,  the 
coast  from  the  port  of  San  Salvador  had  run  west  to 
Rio  de  Mares,  a  distance  of  seventeen  leagues,  and 
from  Rio  de  Marcs  it  had  extended  N.W.  fifteen 
leagues  to  Cabo  de  Palmos  ;  all  of  which  agrees  fully 
with  what  has  been  here  supposed.  The  wind  having 
shifted  to  north,  which  was  contrary  to  the  course  they 
had  been  steering,  the  vcEsels  bore  up  and  returned  to 
Rio  de  Mares. 

On  the  I2th  of  November  the  ships  sailed  out  of 
Rio  de  Mares  to  go  in  quest  of  Babeque,  an  island 
believed  to  abound  in  gold,  and  to  lie  E.  by  S.  from 
that  port.  Having  sailed  eight  leagues  with  a  fair 
wind,  they  came  to  a  river,  in  which  may  be  recognized 
the  one  which  lies  just  west  of  Punta  Gorda.  Four 
leagues  fiirlher  they  saw  another,  which  they  called 
Rio  del  Sol.  It  appeared  xr.ry  large,  but  they  did  not 
stop  to  examine  it,  as  the  wind  was  fair  to  advance. 
This  we  take  to  be  the  river  now  known  as  Sabana. 
Columbus  was  now  retracing  his  steps,  and  had  made 
twelve  leagues  from  Rio  de  Marcs,  but  in  going  west 
from  Port  San  Salvador  to  Rio  de  Mares,  he  h.id  run 
seventeen  leagues.  San  Salvador,  therefore,  remains 
five  leagues  east  of  Rio  del  Sol  ;  and.  accordingly,  on 
reference  to  the  chart,  we  find  Caravelas  Grandes 
situated  a  corresponding  distance  from  Sabana. 

Having  run  six  leagues  from  Rio  del  Sol,  which 
makes  in  all  eighteen  leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares 
Columbus  came  to  a  cape  which  he  called  Cabo  tie 
Cuba,  probably  from  supposing  it  to  be  the  extremity 
of  that  island.  This  coi responds  precisely  in  distance 
from  Punta  Curiana  with  the  lesser  island  of  Gu.-ijava, 
situated  near  Cuba,  and  between  which  and  the  greater 
Guajava  Columbus  must  have  passed  in  running  in 
for  Port  San  Salvador.  Either  he  did  not  notice  it, 
from  his  attention  being  engrossed  by  the  inagnificent 
island  before  him,  or,  as  is  also  possible,  his  vessels 
may  h.ave  been  drifted  through  the  passage,  which  is 
twD  leagues  wide,  wnile  lying  to  the  night  previous  to 
their  arrival  at  Port  San  Salvador. 

On  the  I3ih  of  November,  having  hove  to  all  night, 
In  the  morning  the  ships  passed  a  point  two  leagues 
in  extent,  and  then  entered  into  a  gulf  that  made  into 
the  S.S.W.,  and  which  Columbus  thought  separated 
Cuba  from  Bohio.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  was  a 
large  basin  between  two  mountains.  He  could  not 
determine  whether  or  not  this  was  an  arm  of  the  sea  ; 
for  not  finding  shelter  from  the  north  wind,  he  put  to 
»ea  again.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  Columbus 
must  have  partly  sailed  round  the  smaller  Guajava, 
which  he  took  to  be  the  extremity  of  Cuba,  without 
being  aware  that  a  few  hours*  sail  would  have  taken 
him,  by  this  channel,  to  Port  San  Salvador,  his  first 
discovery  in  Cuba,  and  so  back  to  the  same  Rio  dei 
Sol  which  he  had  passed  the  day  previous.  Of  the 
two  mountains  seen  on  both  sides  of  this  entrance,  the 
principal  one  corresponds  with  the  peak  called  Alto 


de  Juan  Daune,  which  lies  seven  leagues  west  of 
Punta  de  Maternillos.  The  wind  continuing  north, 
he  stood  east  fourteen  leagues  from  Cape  Cuba,  which 
we  have  supposed  the  lesser  island  of  Guajava.  It  is 
here  rendered  sure  that  the  point  of  little  Gu.ijava  was 
believed  by  him  to  be  the  extremity  of  Cuba  ;  for  he 
speaks  of  the  land  mentioned  as  lyii.g  to  leeward  of 
the  above-mentioned  gulf  as  being  the  island  of  Bohio, 
and  says  that  he  discovered  twenty  leagues  of  it  run- 
ning E.S.E.  and  W.N. W. 

On  the  14th  November,  having  lain  to  all  night  with 
a  N.E.  wind,  he  determined  to  seek  a  port,  and  if  he 
found  none,  to  return  to  those  which  he  had  left  in 
the  island  of  Cuba  ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
all  east  of  little  Gu<ajava  he  supposed  to  be  Bohio. 
He  steered  E.  by  S.  therefore  six  leagues,  and  then 
stood  in  for  the  land.  Here  he  saw  many  ports  and 
islands  ;  but  as  it  blew  fresh,  wiih  a  heavy  sea,  he 
dared  not  enter,  but  ran  the  coast  down  N.VV.  by  W. 
for  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  where  he  saw  a 
clear  entrance  and  a  port,  in  which  he  stood  S.S.W. 
and  afterward  S.E.,  the  navigation  being  all  clear  and 
open.  Here  Columbus  beheld  so  many  islands  that 
it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  They  were  very  lofty, 
and  covered  with  trees.  Columbus  called  the  neigh- 
boring sea  Mar  de  Nuesira  Seflora,  end  to  the  harbor 
near  the  entrance  to  these  islands  he  gave  the  name 
of  Puerto  del  Principe.  This  harbor  he  says  he  did 
not  enter  until  the  Sunday  following,  which  was  four 
days  after.  This  part  of  the  text  of  Columbus's  jour- 
nal is  confused,  and  there  are  also  anticipations,  as  if 
it  had  been  written  subsequently,  or  mixed  together 
in  copyinR.  It  appears  evident  that  while  lying  to  the 
night  previous,  with  the  wind  at  N.E.,  the  ships  had 
drifted  to  the  N.W.,  and  been  carried  by  the  powerful 
current  of  the  Bahama  channel  far  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. When  they  bore  up,  therefore,  to  return  to  the 
potts  which  they  had  left  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  they 
fell  in  to  leeward  of  them,  and  now  first  discovered 
the  numerous  group  of  islands  of  which  Cayo  Romano 
is  the  principal.  The  current  of  this  channel  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  have  carried  the  vessels  to  the  west- 
ward a  distance  of  20  leagues,  which  is  what  they  had 
run  easterly  since  leaving  Cape  Cuba,  or  Guajava,  for 
it  had  acted  upon  them  during  a  period  of  thirty  hours. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  these  keys 
wilh  those  about  Cayo  Romano  ;  (or  they  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cul.'a  that  are  not  oi 
a  low  and  swampy  nature,  but  large  and  lofty.  They 
inclose  a  free,  open  navigation,  and  abundance  of  fine 
harbors,  in  late  years  the  resort  of  pirates,  who  found 
security  and  concealment  for  themselves  and  their 
prizes  in  the  recesses  of  these  lofty  keys.  From  the 
description  of  Columbus,  the  Mssels  must  have  en- 
tered between  the  islands  of  Baril  and  Pacedon,  and 
sailing  along  Cayo  Romano  on  a  S.E.  course,  have 
reached  in  another  day  their  old  cruising  ground  in 
the  neighborhood  of  lesser  Guajava.  Not  only  Colum- 
bus does  not  tell  us  here  of  his  having  changed  his 
anchorage  among  these  keys,  but  his  journal  does  not 
even  mention  his  having  anchored  at  all,  until  the  re- 
turn from  the  ineffectual  search  after  Babeque.  It  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  was  not  in  Port 
Principe  that  the  vessels  anchored  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  very  distant,  since  Colum- 
bus went  from  the  ships  in  his  boats  on  the  iSth  No- 
vember, to  place  a  cross  at  its  entrance.  He  had 
probably  seen  the  entrance  from  without,  when  sail- 
ing east  from  Guajava  on  the  13th  of  November. 
The  identity  of  this  port  wilh  the  one  now  known  as 
Nuevitas  el  Principe  seems  certain,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  entrance.  Columbus,  it  appears,  did  not 
visit  its  interior. 

On  the  19th  November  the  ships  sailed  again,  in 
quest  of  Babeque.  At  sunset  Port  Principe  bore 
S.S.W.  distant  seven  leagues,  and  having  sailed  all 
night  at  N.E.  by  N.  and  until  ten  o'clock  of  the  next 
day  (2oih  November),  they  had  run  a  distance  of  fifteen 
leagues  on  that  course.  The  wind  blowing  from 
E.S.E.,  which  was  the  direction  in  which  Babeque 
was  supposed  to  lie,   and   the  weather  being  foul 
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Columbus  determined  to  return  to  Port  Principe, 
which  was  then  distant  twenty-five  leagues.  He  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  Isabella,  distant  only  twelve  leagues, 
lest  the  Indians  whom  he  had  brought  from  San  Sal- 
vador, which  lay  eight  leagues  from  Isabella,  should 
mike  their  escape.  Thus,  in  sailing  N'.E.  by  N.  from 
near  Port  Principe.  Columbus  had  approached  within 
a  short  distance  of  Isabella.  That  island  «vas  then, 
according  to  his  calculations,  thirty  -  s?ven  leagues 
trom  Port  Principe  ;  and  San  Salvador  was  forty-five 
leagues  from  the  same  point.  The  first  diflers  but 
eight  leagues  from  the  truth,  the  latter  nine  ;  or  from 
the  actual  distance  of  Nuevitas  el  Principe  from  Isia 
Larga  and  San  Salvador.  Again,  let  us  now  call  to 
mind  the  course  made  by  Columbus  in  going  from 
Isabella  to  Cuba  ;  it  w!\s  first  W.S.W.,  then  W.,  and 
afterward  S.S.  W.  Having  consideration  for  the 
difTerent  distances  run  on  each,  these  yield  a  medium 
course  not  materially  diflferent  from  S. VV.  Sailing 
then  S.W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus  had  reached  Port 
San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Making  after- 
ward a  course  of  N.E.  by  N.  from  off  Port  Principe, 
he  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Isabella.  Hence  we 
deduce  that  Port  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
lay  west  of  Port  Principe,  and  the  whole  combination 
is  thus  bound  together  and  established.  The  two 
islands  seen  by  Columbus  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  same 
20th  November,  must  have  been  some  of  the  keys 
which  lie  west  of  the  Jumcnios.  Running  back  toward 
Fort  Principe,  Columbus  made  it  at  dark,  but  found 
that  he  had  been  carried  to  the  westward  by  the  cur- 
rents. This  furnishes  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  strength 
of  the  current  in  the  Bahama  channel  ;  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  he  ran  over  to  Cuba  with  a  fair 
wind.  After  contending  for  four  days,  until  the  24ih 
November,  with  light  winds  against  the  force  ot  these 
currents,  he  arrived  at  length  opposite  the  level  island 
whence  he  had  set  out  the  week  before  when  going  to 
Babcque. 

We  are  thus  accidentally  informed  that  the  point 
from  which  Columbus  started  in  search  of  Babequc 
was  the  sane  island  of  Guajuva  the  lesser,  which  lies 
west  of  Nuevitas  el  Principe.  Further  :  at  first  he 
dared  not  enter  into  the  opening  between  the  two 
mountains,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the  sea  broke  upon 
them  ;  but  having  sent  the  t)oat  ahead,  the  vessels 
followed  in  at  S.\V.  and  then  VV.  into  a  fine  harbor. 
The  level  island  lay  north  of  it,  and  with  another 
island  formed  a  secure  basin  capal)le  of  sheltering  all 
the  navy  of  Spain.  This  level  island  resolves  itself 
then  into  our  late  Cape  Cuba,  which  wc  have  supposed 
to  be  little  Gu'ijava,  and  the  entrance  east  of  it  be- 
comes identical  wiih  tlic  gulf  above  mentioned  which 
lay  between  two  mountains,  one  of  which  vve  have 
supposed  the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune,  and  which  gulf  ap- 
peared to  divide  Cuba  from  Uohio.  Our  course  now 
becomes  a  plain  one.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
Columbus  sailed  from  Santa  Catalina  (the  name  given 
by  him  to  the  port  last  described)  at  sunrise,  and  stood 
for  the  cape  at  the  S.E.  which  he  called  Cabo  de  Pico. 
In  this  it  is  e;isy  to  rccogniie  the  high  peak  already 
spoken  of  ;is  the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune.  Arrived  off 
this  he  saw  another  cape,  distant  fifteen  leagues,  and 
still  farther  another  five  leagues  beyond  it,  which  he 
called  Cabo  de  Campana.  The  first  must  be  that  now 
known  as  Point  Padre,  the  second  Point  Mulas  :  their 
distances  from  Alto  de  Juan  Daune  are  underrated  ; 
but  it  requires  no  liltlec.xperience  to  estimate  correctly 
the  distances  of  the  bold  headlands  of  Cuba,  as  seen 
through  thepureatmosphcre  that  surrounds  the  island. 

Having  passcci  Point  Mulas  in  the  night,  on  the  27lh 
Columbus  lot)ked  into  the  deep  bay  that  lies  S.E.  of  it, 
and  seeing  the  bold  projecting  head-land  that  makes 
out  between  Port  Nipe  and  Port  Banes,  with  those 
deep  bays  on  each  side  of  it,  he  supposed  it  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  .sea  ilividing  one  land  from  another  with  an 
island  between  them. 

Having  landed  at  Taco  for  a  short  time, Columbus  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  of  the  27th  at  Baracoa,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  I'ucrto  Santa.  From  Cabo  del  Pico 
to  Puerto  Santo,  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues,  he  had 


passed  no  fewer  than  nine  good  pot  ts  and  live  riveri 
to  Cape  Campana,  and  thence  to  Fuetto  Santo  eight 
more  rivers,  each  with  a  good  port ;  all  of  which  may 
be  found  on  the  chart  between  Alto  de  Juan  Daune 
and  Baracoa.  By  keeping  near  the  coast  he  had  been 
assisted  to  the  S.E.  by  the  eddy  current  of  the  Bahama 
channel.  Sailing  from  Puerto  Santo  or  Baracoa  on 
the  4th  of  December,  he  reached  the  extremity  of  Cuba 
the  following  day,  and  striking  off  upon  a  wind  to  the 
S.E.  in  search  of  Babeque,  which  lay  to  the  N.E,,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Bohio,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hispaniola. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  tells  us  that  he 
had  coasted  it  a  distance  of  120  leagues.  Allowing 
twenty  leagues  of  this  distance  for  his  having  fol- 
lowed the  undulations  of  the  coast,  the  remaining  100 
measured  from  Point  Maysi  fall  exactly  upon  Cabrion 
Key,  which  we  have  supposed  the  western  boundary 
of  his  discoveries. 

The  astronomical  observations  of  Columbus  form 
no  objection  to  what  has  been  here  advanced  ;  for 
he  tells  us  that. the  instrument  which  he  made  use  of 
to  measure  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  out  of  order  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
He  places  his  first  discovery,  Guanahani,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Ferro,  which  is  about  27"  30'  north.  San  Sal- 
vador we  find  in  24"  30'  and  Turk's  Island  in  21"  30' : 
both  are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  conceive  an  error  of  three  than  one  of  six 
degrees. 

Laying  aside  geographical  demonstration,  let  us 
now  examine  how  historical  records  agree  with  the 
opinion  here  supported,  that  the  island  of  San 
Salvador  was  the  first  point  where  Columbus  came 
in  contact  with  the  New  World.  Herrera,  who  is 
considered  the  most  faithful  and  authentic  of  Span- 
ish historians,  wrote  his  History  of  the  Indies  toward 
the  year  1600.  In  describing  the  voy.ige  of  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  made  to  Florida  in  1512,  he  makes 
the  following  remarks  :*  "  Leaving  Aguada  in  Porto 
Rico,  they  steered  totheN.W.  by  N.,  and  in  five  days 
arrived  at  an  island  called  El  Vicjo,  in  latitude  22^ 
30'  north.  The  next  day  they  arrived  at  a  small 
island  of  the  Lucayos,  called  Caycos.  On  the  eighth 
day  they  anchored  at  another  island  called  Yaguna  in 
24^,  on  the  eighth  day  out  .'roin  Porto  Rico.  Thence 
they  passed  to  the  island  of  Manuega,  in  24"  30',  and 
on  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  Guanahani,  which  is 
in  23"  40'  north.  This  island  of  Guanahani  was  the 
first  discovered  by  Columbus  on  nis  first  voyage,  and 
which  he  called  San  Salvador."  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  remarks  of  Ilerrer.i,  and  is  entirely  conclusive 
<is  to  the  location  of  San  Salvador.  The  latitudes,  it 
is  true,  are  all  {laced  higher  than  we  now  know  them 
to  be  ;  that  of  San  Salvador  being  such  as  to  corre- 
spond with  no  other  land  than  that  now  known  as  the 
Berry  Islands,  which  arc  seventy  leagues  distant  from 
the  nearest  coast  of  Cut^a  :  whereas  Columbus  tells  us 
that  San  Salvador  was  only  forty-five  leagues  from 
Port  Principe.  But  in  those  infant  days  of  naviga 
tion,  the  instruments  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  tables  of  declinations 
for  deducing  the  latitude,  must  have  been  so  imperfect 
as  to  place  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  time 
below  the  most  mechanical  one  of  the  present. 

The  second  island  arrived  at  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  in 
his  northwestern  course,  was  one  of  the  Caycos  ,  the 
first  one,  then,  called  ElV'iejo,  must  have  been  Turk's 
Island,  which  lies  S.E.  of  the  Caycos.  The  third 
island  they  came  to  was  probably  Mariguana  ;  the 
fourth.  Crooked  Island  ;  and  the  fifth,  Isla  Larga. 
Lastly  they  came  to  Guanahani,  the  San  Salvador  of 
Columbus.  If  this  be  supposed  identical  with  Turk's 
Island,  where  do  we  find  the  succcssio.i  of  islands 
touched  at  by  Ponce  dc-  Leon  on  his  way  from  Porto 
Uico  to  San  Salvador  ?|-     No  stress  has  been  laid,  in 
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*  Ilorrera.  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ix.  crip.  10. 

t  In  the  tirat  chapter  of  Herrcra's  duscripiion  o.  the 
Indies,  appended  to  his  history,  is  aiiollicr  scale  of  the 
liahama  Islands,  which  corroborates  the  above.    It  begins 
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these  remarks,  on  the  identity  of  name  which  has  been 
preserved  to  San  Salvador,  Concepcion,  and  Port 
Principe,  with  those  given  by  Columbus,  though  tra- 
ditional usage  is  of  vast  weight  in  such  matters. 
Geographical  proof,  of  a  conclusive  kind  ii  is  thought, 
has  been  advanced,  to  enable  the  world  to  remain  in 
its  old  hereditary  belief  that  the  present  island  of  San 
Salvador  is  the  spot  where  Columbus  first  set  foot 
upon  the  New  World.  Established  opinions  of  the 
kind  should  not  be  lightly  molested.  It  is  a  good  old 
rule,  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  curious  research 
as  well  as  territorial  dealings,  "  Do  not  disturb  the 
ancient  landmarks  " 

Note  to  the  Revised  Edition  of  1848. — The  Baron  de 
Humboldt,  in  his  "  Examen  Critique  de  I'histoire  de 
la  geographic  du  nouveau  continent,"  published  in 
1837,  speaks  repeatedly  in  high  terms  of  the  ability 
displayed  in  the  above  examination  of  the  route  of 
Columbus,  and  argues  at  great  length  and  quite  con- 
clusively in  support  of  the  opinion  contained  in  it. 
Above  all,  he  produces  a  document  hitherto  unknown, 
and  the  great  importance  of  which  had  been  discovered 
by  M.  Valeknaer  and  himself  in  1832.  This  is  a  map 
made  in  1500  by  that  able  mariner  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
who  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  and 
sailed  with  other  of  the  discoverers.  In  this  map,  of 
which  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  gives  an  engraving, 
the  islands  ns  laid  down  agree  completely  with  the 
bearings  and  distances  given  in  the  journal  of  Colum- 
bus, and  establishes  the  identity  of  San  Salvador,  or 
Cat  Island,  and  Guanahani. 

"  I  feel  happy,"  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  "to  be  en- 
abled to  destroy  the  incertitudes  (which  rested  on  this 
subject)  by  a  document  as  ancient  as  it  is  unknown  ; 
a  document  which  confirms  irrevocably  the  arguments 
which  Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  given  in  his  work 
against  the  hypotheses  of  the  Turk's  Island." 

In  the  present  revised  edition  the  author  feels  at 
libeity  to  give  the  merit  of  the  very  masterly  paper  on 
the  route  of  Columbus  where  it  is  justly  due.  It  was 
furnished  him  at  Madrid  by  the  late  commander  Alex- 
ander Slidel  Mackenzie,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
whose  modesty  shrunk  from  affixing  his  name  to  an 
article  so  calculated  to  do  him  credit,  and  which  has 
since  challenged  the  high  eulogiums  of  men  of  nauti- 
cal science. 


No.  XVIII. 

PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  THK  SUMS  MENTIONED  IN 
THIS  WORK  HAVE  IlEEN  REDl'CEn  INTO  MODERN 
CURRENCY. 

I.N  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  mark  of 
silver,  which  was  equal  to  8  ounces  or  to  50  castillanos 
was  divided  into  65  reals,  and  eflch  real  into  34  mara- 
vedis  ;  so  that  there  were  22iomaravedis  in  the  mark 
of  silver.  Among  other  silver  coins  there  was  the 
real  of  8,  which,  consisting  of  8  reals,  was,  within  a 
small  fraction,  the  eighth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or 
one  ounce.  Of  the  gold  coins  then  in  circulation  the 
castillano  or  dohla  de  la  '!<aiida  was  worth  490  mara- 
vedis,  and  the  ducado  383  maravedis. 

If  the  value  of  the  maravedi  had  remained  un- 
changed in  Spain  down  to  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  easy  to  reduce  a  sum  of  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  into  a  correspondent  sum  of  cur- 
rent money  ;  but  by  the  successive  depreciations  of 
the  coin  of  Vellon,  or  mixed  metals,  issued  since  that 
peiiod,  the  real  and  maravedi  of  Vellon,  which  had 
replaced  the  ancient  currency,  were  reduced  toward 
the  year  1700,  to  about  a  third  of  the  old  leal  and 
maravedi,  now  known  as  the  real  and  maravedi  of 
silver.  As,  however,  the  ancient  piece  of  8  reals  was 
equal  approximately  to  the  ounce  of  silver,  and  the 
duro,  or  dollar  of  the  present  day,  is  likewise  equal 
to  an  ounce,  they  may  be  considered  identical,     In- 


deed, in  Spanish  America,  the  dollar,  instead  of  being 
divided  into  20  reals,  as  in  Spain,  is  divided  into  only 
8  parts  called  reals,  which  evidently  represent  the 
real  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  (he  dol- 
lar does  the  leal  of  8.  But  the  ounce  of  silver  was 
anciently  worth  276i  maravedis  ;  the  dollar,  therefore, 
is  likewise  equal  to  276!  maravedis.  By  cemverting 
then  the  sums  mentione<l  in  this  work  into  maravedis 
they  have  been  afterward  reduced  into  dollars  by 
dividing  by  276J. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  calculation  to  be 
made,  before  we  can  arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  any 
sum  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  in  former  times. 
It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  variation  which  has  talven 
place  in  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves.  In 
Europe,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
an  ounce  of  gold  commanded  an  amount  of  food  or 
labor  which  would  cost  three  ounces  at  the  present 
day  ;  hence  an  ounce  of  gold  was  then  estimated  at 
three  limes  its  present  value.  At  the  same  time  an 
ounce  of  silver  commanded  an  amount  which  at  pres- 
ent costs  4  ounces  of  silver.  It  appears  from  this, 
that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  varied  with  respect  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  all  other  com- 
modities. This  is  owing  to  there  having  been  much 
more  silver  brought  from  the  New  World,  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  previously  in  circulation,  than 
there  has  been  of  gold.  In  the  fifteenth  century  one 
ounce  of  gold  was  equal  to  about  12  of  silver  ;  and 
now,  in  the  year  1827,  it  is  exchanged  against  16. 

Hence  giving  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
sums  mentioned  in  this  work,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  multiply  them  by  three  when  in  gold, 
and  by  four  when  expressed  in  silver.* 

It  is  expedient  to  add  that  the  dollar  is  reckoned  in 
this  work  at  100  cents  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  four  shillings  and  sixpence  of  England. 


at  the  opposite  end,  at  the  N.  W.,  and  runs  down  to  the 
S,  E.     It  is  ihought  unnecessary  to  cite  it  particularly. 


No.  XIX. 

PRESTER   JOHN  : 

Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  Prestegani  or 
Perestigiitti ,\y\\{ch  signifies  apostolique  ;  or  Preschiak 
Geliam,  angel  of  the  world.  It  is  the  name  of  a  potent 
Christian  monarch  of  shadowy  renown,  whose  do- 
minions were  placed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
sometimes  in  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  and  sometimes 
in  Africa,  and  of  whom  such  contradictory  accounts 
were  given  by  the  travellers  of  those  days  that  the 
very  existence  either  of  him  or  his  kingdom  came  to 
be  considered  doubtful.  It  now  appears  to  be  ad- 
milted  that  there  really  was  such  a  potentate  in  a 
remote  part  of  Asia.  He  was  of  the  Neslorian  Chris- 
tians, a  sect  spread  throughout  Asia,  and  taking  its 
name  and  origin  from  Nestorius,  a  Christian  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

The  first  vague  reports  of  a  Christian  potentate  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  India, 
were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  who  it  is 
supposed  gathered  them  from  the  Syrian  nierchants 
who  traded  to  the  very  confines  of  China. 

In  subsequent  ages,  when  the  Portuguese  in  their 
travels  and  voyages  discovered  a  Christian  king 
among  the  Abyssinians,  called  Haleel-Gian,  they  ton- 
founded  him  with  the  potentate  already  spoken  of. 
Nor  was  the  blunder  extraordinary,  since  the  original 
Prester  John  was  said  to  reign  over  a  remote  pari  of 
India  ;  and  the  ancients  included  in  that  name  Eihio 
pia  and  all  the  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia  bordering 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  commercial  route  from 
Egypt  to  India, 

Of  the  Prester  John  of  India  we  have  reports  fur- 
nished by  William  Ruysbrook,  commonly  called 
Rubruquis,  "a  Franciscan  friar  sent  by  Louis  IX., 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  convert 
the  Grand  Khan.  According  to  him,  Prester  John 
was  originally  a  Nestorian  priest,  who  on  the  death 


*  See  Caballero  Pesos  y  Medidas.  J.  B.  Say,  Economie 
Politiqne. 
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of  the  sovereign  made  himself  King  of  the  Naymans, 
all  Nestorian  Christians.  Carpini,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
sent  by  Pope  Innocent  in  1245  to  convert  the  Mon- 
gols of  Persia,  says  that  Ocoilay,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ghengis  Khan  of  Tartary,  marched  with  an  army 
against  the  Christians  of  Grand  India.  The  king  of 
that  country,  who  was  called  Prcster  John,  came  to 
their  succor.  Having  had  figures  of  men  made  of 
bronze,  he  had  them  fastened  on  the  saddles  of  horses, 
and  put  fire  within,  with  a  man  behind  with  a  bel- 
lows. When  they  came  to  battle  these  horses  were 
put  in  the  advance,  and  the  men  who  were  seated 
behind  the  figures  threw  something  into  the  fire,  and 
blowing  with  their  bellows,  made  such  a  smoke  that 
the  Tartars  were  quite  covered  with  it.  They  then 
fell  on  them,  dispatched  many  with  their  arrows, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 

Marco  Polo  (1271)  places  Prester  John  near  the 
great  wall  of  China,  to  (he  north  of  Chan-si,  in 
Teudich,  a  populous  region  full  of  cities  and  castles. 

Mandeville  (1332)  makes  Prester  sovereign  of  Upper 
India  (Asia),  with  four  thousand  islands  tributary  to 
him. 

When  John  II.,  of  Portugal,  was  pushing  his  dis- 
coveries  along  the  African  coast,  he  was  informed  that 
350  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  in  the 
profound  depths  of  Africa,  there  was  a  puissant  mon- 
arch, called  Ogave  wiio  had  spiritual  and  temporal 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  surrounding  kings. 

An  African  prince  assured  him,  also  that  to  the 
east  of  Timbuctoo  there  was  a  sovereign  who  pro- 
fessed a  r.iligion  similar  to  that  of  the  Christians,  and 
was  king  of  a  Mosaic  people. 

King  John  noiv  supposed  he  had  found  traces  of  the 
real  Prester  John,  with  whom  he  was  eager  to  form 
an  alliance  religious  as  well  as  commercial.  In  1487 
he  sent  envoys  t)y  lanil  in  quest  of  him.  One  was  a 
gentleman  of  his  household,  Pedro  de  Covilham  ;  the 
other,  Aiphonso  de  Paiva.  They  went  by  Naples  to 
Rhodes,  thence  to  Cairo,  thence  to  Aden  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Here  they  separated  with  an  agreement  to  rendez- 
vous at  Cairo.  Aiphonso  de  Paiva  sailed  direct  for 
Ethiopia  ;  Pedro  de  Covilham  for  the  Indies.  The 
latter  passed  to  Calicut  and  Goa  where  he  embarked 
for  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  thence  re- 
turned to  Aden,  an'l  made  his  way  back  to  Cairo. 
Here  he  learned  thit  his  coadjutor,  Aiphonso  de 
Paiva,  had  died  in  that  city.  He  found  tivo  Portu- 
guese Jews  waiting  for  him  with  fresh  orders  from 
King  John  not  to  jjive  up  his  researches  after  Prester 
John  until  he  found  him.  One  of  the  Jews  he  sent 
back  with  a  journal  and  verbal  accounts  of  his  travels. 
With  the  other  he  set  off  a  ;ain  for  Aden  ;  thence  to 
Ormuz,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where 
all  the  rich  merchandise  of  the  Ivist  was  brought  to  be 
transported  thence  l)y  Syria  an  I  Kgypt  into  Europe. 

Havin;;  taki;n  note  of  everything  here,  he  embarked 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  the  court  of  an 
Abyssinian  prince  named  Escander  (the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Alexander),  whom  be  considered  the  real 
Prester  John.  The  prince  received  him  graciously, 
and  manifested  a  disposition  to  favor  the  object  of 
his  embassy,  luit  died  suddenly,  and  his  successor 
Naut  refused  to  let  Covilham  dcpait,  but  kept  him 
for  many  years  a')()ut  liis  person,  as  his  prime  council- 
lor, lavishing  on  him  wealth  and  honors.  After  all, 
this  was  not  the  real  Prester  John,  who,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  an  Asiatic  potentate. 


No.    XX. 

MARCO    I'OI.O.* 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  or  Paolo,  fUrnish  a  key 
to  many  parts  of   the   voyages  and  speculations  of 


♦  In  preparing  llie  first  edition  of  this  work  for  the  press 
the  autiior  liad  not  the  benefit  of  the  English  translation  of 
Marco  Polo,  publishcil  a  few  years  since,  with  admirable 
commentaries,  by  William   Matsden,  F.R.S.     He  availed 


Columbus,  which  without  it  would  hardly  be  compre 
hensible. 

Marco  Polo  was  a  native  of  Venice,  who,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  made  a  journey  into  the  remote, 
and,  at  that  time,  unknown  regions  of  the  East,  and 
filled  all  Christendom  with  curiosity  by  his  account  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited.  He  was  preceded  in  hia 
travels  by  his  father  Nicholas  and  his  uncle  Mafleo 
Polo.  These  two  brothers  were  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily in  Venice,  and  embarked  about  the  year  1255  on 
a  commercial  voyage  to  the  East.  Having  traversed 
the  Mediterranean  and  through  the  Bosphorus,  they 
stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Constantinople,  which  city 
had  recently  been  wrested  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
joint  arms  of  France  and  Venice.  Here  they  dis- 
posed of  their  Italian  merchandise,  and,  having  pur- 
chased a  stock  of  jewelry,  departed  on  an  adventu- 
rous expedition  to  trade  with  the  western  Tartars, 
who,  having  overrun  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
were  settling  and  forming  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wolga.  After  traversing  the  Euxine  to  Soldaia  (at 
present  Sudak),  a  port  in  the  Crimea,  they  continued 
on,  by  land  and  water,  until  they  reached  the  military 
court,  or  rather  camp  o(  a  Tartar  prince,  named  Bar- 
kah,  a  descendant  of  Ghengis  Khan,  into  whose  hands 
they  confided  all  their  merchandise.  The  barbaric 
chieftain,  while  he  was  dazzled  by  their  precious  com> 
modittes,  was  flattered  by  the  entire  confidence  in  his 
justice  manifested  by  these  strangers.  He  repaid 
them  with  princely  munificence,  and  loaded  them  with 
favors  during  a  year  that  they  remained  at  his  court. 
A  war  breaking  out  between  their  patron  and  his 
cousin  Hulagu,  chief  of  the  eastern  Tartars,  and  Bar- 
kah  being  defeated,  the  Polos  were  embarrassed  how 
to  extricate  themselves  Irom  the  country  and  return 
home  in  safety.  The  road  to  Constantinpole  being 
cut  off  by  the  enemy,  they  took  a  circuitous  route, 
round  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  through  the 
deserts  of  Transoxiana,  until  they  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Bokhara,  where  they  resided  for  three  years. 

While  here  there  arrived  a  Tartar  nobleman  who 
was  on  an  embassy  fioin  the  victorious  Hulagu  to  his 
brother  the  Grand  Khan.  The  ambassador  became 
acquainted  with  the  Venetians,  and  finding  them  to 
be  versed  in  the  Tartar  tongue  and  possessed  of  curi- 
ous and  valuable  knowledge,  he  prevailed  upon  them 
to  accompany  him  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  situ- 
ated, as  they  supposed,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East. 

After  a  march  of  several  months,  being  delayed  by 
snow-storms  and  inundations,  they  arrived  at  the  court 
of  Cublai,  otherwise  called  the  Great  Khan,  which  sig- 
nifies King  af  Kings,  being  the  sovereign  potentate  of 
the  Tartars.  This  magnificent  prince  received  them 
with  great  distinction  ;  he  mttde  inquiries  about  the 
countries  and  princes  of  the  West,  their  civil  and  mil- 
itary government,  aritl  ths  mann'-rs  and  customs  of 
the  Latin  nation.  Above  all,  hu  was  curious  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  lie  was  so  much 
struck  by  their  replies,  that  after  holding  a  council 
with  the  chief  persons  of  his  kingdom,  he  entreated 
the  two  brothers  to  go  on  his  part  as  ambassadors  to 
the  pope,  to  entreat  him  to  send  a  hundred  learned 
men  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  impart  r. 
knosvledge  of  it  to  the  sages  of  his  empire.  He  also 
entreated  them  to  bring  him  a  little  oil  from  the  Kimp 
of  our  Saviour,  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  concluded  mast 
have  marvellous  virtues.  It  has  been  supposed,  and 
with  great  reason,  that  under  this  covert  of  religion, 
the  shrewd  Tartar  sovereign  veiled  motives  of  a  polit- 
ical nature.  The  influence  of  the  pope  in  promotin)^ 
the  crusades  had  caused  his  power  to  be  known  and 
respected  throughout  the  East  ;  it  was  of  some 
moment,  therefore,  to  conciliate  his  good-will.     Cublai 


himsWf,  principally,  of  an  Ttali.in  version  in  Ihs  Venetian 
idiiion  of  Kaniusio  (1606),  the  French  translation  by  Ber- 
p-ron,  and  an  old  and  very  incorrect  Spanish  Iranslaion. 
Having  since  procured  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden  he  has 
nindot  considerable  alterations  iti  these  notices  of  Marco 
Polo. 
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Khan  had  no  bigotry  nor  devotion  to  any  particular 
faith,  and  probably  hoped,  by  adopting  Christianity, 
to  malce  it  a  common  cause  between  himself  and  the 
warlilce  princes  of  Christendom,  against  his  and  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  soldan  of  Egypt  and  the 
Saracens. 

Having  written  letters  to  the  pope  in  the  Tartar 
language,  he  delivered  them  to  the  Polos,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  principal  noblemen  ol  his  court  to  ac- 
company tliem  in  their  mission.  On  their  taking  leave 
he  furnished  them  with  a  tablet  of  gold  on  which  was 
rngraved  the  royal  arms  ;  this  was  to  serve  as  a  pass- 
port, at  sight  of  which  the  governors  of  the  various 
provinces  were  to  entertain  them,  to  furnish  them 
with  escorts  through  dangerous  places,  and  render 
them  all  other  necessary  services  at  the  expense  of 
the  Great  Khan. 

They  had  scarce  proceeded  twenty  miles,  when  the 
nobleman  who  accompanied  them  fell  ill,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  continue  on  their  route. 
Their  golden  passport  procured  them  every  attention 
and  facility  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Khan.  They  arrived  safely  at  Acre,  In  April,  1269. 
Here  they  received  news  of  the  recent  death  of  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  at  which  they  were  much  grieved,  fear- 
ing It  would  cause  delay  in  their  mission.  There  was 
at  that  time  in  Acre  a  legate  of  (he  holy  chair,  Tebaldo 
di  Vesconti,  of  Placcntia,  to  whom  they  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  embassy.  He  heard  Ihem  with  great 
attention  atid  interes^t,  and  advised  (hem  to  await  the 
election  of  a  new  pope,  which  must  soon  take  plate, 
before  they  proceeded  to  Rome  on  their  mission. 
They  determined  In  the  Interim  to  make  a  visit  to 
their  families,  and  accordingly  departed  for  Ncgroponi, 
and  thence  to  Venice,  where  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  their  domestic  concerns,  during  Iheir  long 
absence.  The  wife  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  had  left 
pregnant,  had  died,  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  had 
been  named  Marco. 

As  the  contested  election  for  the  new  pontiff  re- 
mained pending  for  two  years,  they  were  uneasy,  lest 
the  Emperor  of  Tartary  should  grow  Impatient  at  so 
long  a  postponement  of  the  conversion  of  himself  and 
his  people  ;  they  determined,  therefore,  not  to  wait 
the  election  of  a  pope,  but  to  proceed  to  Acre,  and  get 
such  dispatches  and  such  ghostly  ministry  for  the 
Grand  Kh:in  as  tlic  legate  could  furnish.  On  tlie 
second  journey,  Nicholas  Polo  took  with  him  his  son 
Marco,  who  afterward  wrote  an  accouiit  of  these 
travels. 

They  were  again  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
legate  Tebaldo,  who,  an.\ious  (or  the  success  of  their 
mission,  fuinished  them  wi;h  letters  to  i.he  Grand 
Khan,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  fully  expounded.  With  these,  and  with  a  sup- 
ply of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre,  they  once  more 
set  out,  in  September,  1271,  for  the  remote  parts  of 
Tartary.  They  had  not  longdep.irted,  when  missives 
arrived  from  Rome,  Informing  the  legate  of  his  own 
election  to  the  holy  chair.  He  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  X.,  and  decreed  that  in  future,  on  the  death 
of  a  pope,  the  cardinals  should  be  shut  up  in  conclave 
until  they  elected  a  successor  ;  a  wise  regulation, 
which  has  since  continued,  enforcing  a  prompt  de- 
cision, and  preventing  intrigue. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligenre  of  his  elec- 
tion, he  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  King  of  Armenia, 
requesting  that  the  two  Venetians  might  be  sent  back 
to  him,  if  they  had  not  departed.  They  joyfully  re- 
turned, and  were  furnished  with  new  letters  to  the 
Khan.  Two  eloquent  friars,  also,  Nicholas  Vincent 
and  Gilbert  de  Tripoli,  were  sent  with  them,  with 
powers  to  ordain  priests  and  bishops  and  to  grant  ab- 
solution. They  had  presents  of  crystal  vases,  and 
other  costly  articles  to  deliver  to  the  Grand  Khan  ;  an<l 
thus  well  provided,  they  once  more  set  forth  on  their 
journey.* 

Arriving  in  Armenia,  they  ran  great  risk  of  their 


*  Ramusio,  torn.  iii. 


lives  from  the  war  which  was  raging,  the  soldan  of 
Babylon  having  invaded  the  country.  They  took 
refuge  for  some  time  with  the  superior  of  a  monastery. 
Here  the  two  reverend  fathers,  losing  all  courage  to 
prosecute  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  determined  to  re- 
main, and  the  Venetians  continued  their  journey. 
They  were  a  long  time  on  the  way,  and  exposed  to 
great  hardships  ana  sufferings  from  floods  and  snow- 
storms, it  being  the  winter  season.  At  length  they 
reached  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Khan.  That 
potentate  sent  officers  to  meet  them  at  forty  days'  dis- 
tance from  the  court,  and  to  provide  quarters  for  them 
during  their  journey.*  lie  received  them  with  great 
kindness,  was  highly  gratified  with  the  result  of  thcii 
mission  and  with  the  letters  of  the  pope,  and  having 
received  from  them  some  oil  from  the  lamp  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  he  had  It  locked  up,  and  guarded  it  as 
a  precious  treasure. 

The  three  Venetians,  father,  brother,  and  son,  were 
treated  with  such  distinction  by  the  Khan,  that  the 
courtiers  were  filled  with  jealousy.  Marco  soon,  how- 
ever, made  himself  popular,  and  was  particularly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor.  He  acquired  the  four  prin- 
cipal languages  of  the  country,  and  was  of  such  re- 
markable capacity  that,  notwithstanding  his  youth, 
the  Khan  employed  him  in  missions  and  services  of 
importance,  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  some 
to  the  distance  of  even  six  months'  journey.  On 
these  expeditions  he  was  industrious  in  gathering  all 
kinds  of  information  respecting  that  vast  empire  ; 
and  from  notes  and  minutes  made  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Grand  Khan,  he  afterward  composed  the  history 
of  his  travels. 

After  about  seventeen  years  residence  in  the  Tartar 
court  the  Venetians  felt  a  longing  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  Their  patron  was  advanced  in  age 
and  could  not  survive  much  longer,  and  after  his 
death,  their  return  might  be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
They  applied  to  the  Grand  Khan  for  permission  to 
depart,  but  for  a  time  met  with  a  refusal,  accompanied 
by  friendly  upbraidings.  At  length  a  singular  train 
of  events  operated  in  their  favor  ;  an  embassy  arrived 
from  a  Mogul  Tartar  prince,  who  ruled  in  Persia,  and 
who  was  grand-nephew  to  the  emperor.  The  object 
was  to  entreat,  as  a  spouse,  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
lineage.  A  granddaughter  of  Cublal  Khan,  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, was  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  prince,  and 
departed  for  Persia  with  the  ambassadors,  and  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  but  after  travelling  (or  some  months, 
was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country. 

The  ambassadors  despaired  of  conveying  the  beau- 
tiful bride  to  the  arms  of  her  expecting  bridegroom, 
when  Marco  Polo  returned  from  a  voyage  to  certain 
of  the  Indian  islands.  His  representations  of  the 
safety  of  a  voyage  in  those  soas,  and  his  private  in- 
stigations, induced  the  ambassadors  to  urge  the  Grand 
Khan  for  permission  to  convey  the  princess  by  sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  that  tlie  Christians  might  ac- 
company ihem,  as  being  best  experienced  in  maritime 
nfTaiis.  Cublai  Khan  consented  with  great  leluctance, 
and  a  splendid  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  victualled  for 
two  years,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  four  masts, 
some  of  which  had  crews  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men. 

On  parting  with  the  Venetians  the  munificent  Khan 
gave  them  rich  presents  of  jewels,  and  made  theiii 
promise  to  return  to  him  after  they  had  visited  their 
families.  He  authorized  them  to  act  as  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  furnished  them  with  tablets  of  gold, 
to  serve,  not  merely  as  passports,  but  as  orders  upon 
all  commanders  in  his  territories  for  accommodations 
and  supplies. 


*  norgoron,  by  MuiidtT  in  the  tr.inslation  from  the  orig- 
inal Latin,  has  stated  that  the  Khan  sent  40,cx)0  men  to  es- 
cort them.  This  has  drawn  the  ire  of  the  critics  upon 
Marco  Polo,  who  have  cited  it  as  one  of  his  monstrous  ex- 
aggerations. 
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They  set  sail  therefore  in  the  fleet  with  the  oriental 
princess  and  her  attendants  and  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dors. The  ships  swept  aion^  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China,  stopped  for  three  months  at  a  port  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Siraiis  ol 
Malacca,  wailing  for  the  r hanRe  of  the  monsoon  to 
pass  the  liiy  of  Honff-il.  Traversing  this  vast  i-xpanse 
they  touched  at  the  island  of  Ceylon  und  then  crossed 
the  strait  to  the  southern  part  of  the  ^reat  peninsula 
of  India.  Thence  sailing  up  the  Pirate  coast,  as  it  is 
called,  the  fleet  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  and  arrived 
at  the  famous  port  of  Olmuz,  where  it  is  presumed  the 
voyage  terminated,  alter  eighteen  months  spent  in 
traversing  the  Indian  seas. 

Unfortunately  for  tiie  royal  bride  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  splendid  naval  expedition,  her  bridegroom, 
the  Mnfi;ul  l<ing,  had  died  some  time  before  her  arrival, 
ieavInK  a  son  named  Ghazan,  during  whose  minority 
the  government  was  administered  by  his  uncle  Kai- 
Khatii.  According  to  the  directions  of  the  regent,  the 
princess  was  delivered  to  the  youthful  prince,  son  of 
her  intentled  spouse.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  an  army  on  the  liordcrs  of  Persia.  He  was  of  a 
diminutive  stature  but  of  a  great  soul,  and,  on  after- 
ward ascLMKiing  the  throne,  acquired  renown  for  his 
.alenis  and  virtues.  What  became  of  the  Kaslern 
1)ride,  who  h:id  travelled  so  far  in  quest  of  a  husliand, 
is  not  known  ;  but  everything  favorable  is  to  be  in- 
ferred fro;n  the  character  of  Ghazan, 

The  Polos  remained  some  time  in  the  court  of  the 
regent,  and  then  departed,  with  fresh  tablets  of  gold 
given  by  that  prince,  to  carry  them  in  safety  and  honor 
through  his  dominions.  As  they  had  to  traverse  many 
countries  where  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  extreme 
peril,  they  appeared  on  their  journeys  as  Tartais  of 
low  condition,  having  converted  all  their  wealth  into 
precious  stones  and  sewn  them  up  in  the  folds  and 
linings  of  their  coarse  garments.  They  had  a  long, 
difficult,  and  perilous  journey  to  Trebizond,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Negro- 
pont,  and,  finally  to  Venire,  where  they  arrived  in 
I2q5,  in  good  health,  and  literally  l.idcn  wilh  riches. 
Havinif  heard  during  their  journey  of  the  death  of  their 
old  benefactor,  Cublai  Khan,  they  considered  their 
diplomatic  functions  at  an  end,  and  also  that  they 
were  absolved  from  their  promise  to  return  to  his 
dominions. 

Ramusio,  in  his  preface  to  the  narrative  of  Marco 
Polo,  gives  a  variety  of  particulars  concerning  their 
arrival,  which  he  compares  to  that  of  Ulysses.  When 
they  arrived  at  Venice,  they  were  known  by  nobody. 
So  many  years  hid  elapsed  since llieir  departure  with- 
out any  tidings  of  them,  that  they  were  either  forgot- 
ten or  considered  dead.  Hesides,  their  foreign  gart), 
the  influence  of  southern  suns,  and  the  similitude 
which  men  acquire  to  those  among  whom  they  reside 
for  any  length  of  time,  had  given  them  the  look  of 
Tartars  rather  than  Italians. 

Thcv  repaired  to  their  own  house,  which  was  a 
not)le  pilace,  situated  in  the  street  of  St.  Giovanne 
Chrisostomo,  and  was  afterward  known  by  the  name 
of  la  Cone  de  la  Milione.  They  found  several  of 
their  relatives  still  inhabiting  it  ;  but  they  were  slow 
in  recollecting  the  travellers,  not  knowing  of  their 
wealth,  and  probably  considering  them,  from  their 
coarse  and  foreiijn  attire,  poor  adventurers  returned 
to  be  a  charge  upon  their  families.  The  Polos  how- 
ever, took  an  effectual  mode  of  quickening  the  tnem- 
ories  of  their  friends,  and  insuring  themselves  a  lov- 
ing reception.  They  invited  them  all  to  a  grand  ban- 
quet. When  their  guests  arrived,  they  received  them 
richly  dressed  in  garments  of  crimson  satin  of  orien- 
tal fashion.  When  water  had  been  served  for  the 
washing  of  hands,  and  the  company  were  summoned 
to  table,  the  travellers,  who  had  retired,  appeared 
again  in  still  richer  robes  of  crimson  damask.  The 
first  dresses  were  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the 
servants,  being  of  such  length  that  they  swept  the 
ground,  which,  says  Ramusio,  was  the  mode  in  those 
days  with  dresses  worn  within  doors.  After  the  first 
course,  they  again  retired  and  came  in  dressed  in  crim- 


son velvet ;  the  datnask  dresses  being  likewise  given  to 
the  domestics,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the  end  of  the 
feast  with  their  velvet  robes,  when  they  appeared  in 
the  Venetian  dress  of  the  day.  The  guests  were  lost 
in  astonishment,  and  could  not  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  this  masquerade.  Having  dismissed  all  the  at- 
tendants, Marco  Polo  brought  forth  the  coarse  Tartar 
dresses  In  which  they  had  arrived.  Slashing  them  i.i 
several  places  with  a  knife,  and  ripping  (<pen  the 
seams  and  lining,  there  tumbled  forth  rul)ies,  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones 
until  the  whole  table  glittered  wilh  inestimable  wealth 
acquired  from  the  munificence  of  the  (irand  Khan, 
and  conveyed  in  this  portable  form  through  the  perils 
of  their  long  journey. 

The  company,  observes  Ramusio,  were  out  of  their 
wits  wilh  amazement,  and  now  clearly  perceived  what 
they  had  at  first  doubted,  that  these  in  very  truth  were 
those  honored  and  valiant  gentlemen  the  Polos,  and, 
accordingly,  paid  them  great  respect  and  reverence. 

The  account  of  this  curious  feast  is  given  by 
Ramusio,  on  traditional  authority,  having  heard  it 
many  times  .related  by  the  illustrious  Gasparo  Mali- 
piero,  a  very  ancient  genllenian,  and  a  senator,  of 
unquestionable  veracity,  who  had  it  from  his  father, 
who  had  it  from  his  grandfather,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
fountain-head. 

When  the  fame  of  this  banquet  and  of  the  wealth  o( 
the  travellers  came  to  be  divulged  throughout  Venice, 
all  the  city,  noble  and  simple,  crowded  to  do  honor 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Polos.  Maffeo,  who 
was  the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
magistracy.  The  youth  of  the  city  came  every  day  to 
visit  and  converse  with  Marco  Polo,  who  was  ex- 
tremely amiable  and  communicative.  They  were  in- 
satiable in  their  inquiries  about  Cathay  and  the  (jrand 
Khan,  which  he  answered  with  great  courtesy,  giving 
details  with  which  they  were  vastly  delighted,  and,  as 
he  always  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  the  Grand  Khan  In 
toun.l  numl)ers,  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Messei 
Marco  Milioni. 

Some  months  after  their  return,  LampaDoria,  com- 
mander of  the  Genoese  navy,  appeared  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  island  of  Curzola  with  seventy  galleys.  Andrea 
Dandolo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  was  sent  against  him. 
Marco  Polo  commanded  a  galley  of  the  Meet.  His 
usual  good  fortune  deserted  him.  Advancing  the  first 
in  the  line  with  his  giiley,  and  not  being  properly 
seconded,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  thrown  in  Irons,  and 
carricil  to  Genoa.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  long 
tiini?  in  prison,  and  all  offers  of  ransom  rejected.  His 
imprisonment  gave  great  uneasiness  to  his  'ather  and 
uncle,  fearing  that  he  might  never  return.  Seeing 
themselves  in  this  unhappy  state,  with  so  much  treas- 
ure and  no  heirs,  they  consulted  together.  They  were 
brjth  very  old  men  ;  but  Nicolo,  ol)seives  Ramusio, 
was  of  a  galliard  complexion  :  it  was  determined  he 
should  take  a  wife.  He  did  so  ;  and,  to  the  wondei 
of  his  friends,  in  four  years  had  three  children. 

In  the  mean  while  the  fame  of  Marco  Polo's  travels 
had  circulated  in  Genoa.  His  prison  was  daily 
crowded  wilh  nobility,  and  he  was  supplied  with 
everything  that  could  cheer  him  in  his  confinement. 
A  Genoese  gentleman,  who  visited  him  every  day,  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him  to  write  an  account  of 
what  he  had  seen.  He  had  his  papers  and  journals 
sent  to  him  from  Venice,  and  wilh  the  assistance  of 
his  friend,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  his  fe'low-prisoner, 
produced  the  work  which  afterward  made  such  noise 
throughout  the  world. 

The  merit  of  Marco  Polo  at  length  procured  him 
his  liberty.  He  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  found 
his  fatlicr  wilh  a  house  full  of  children.  He  took  it 
in  good  part,  followed  the  old  man's  example,  mar- 
ried, and  had  two  daughters,  Moretta  and  Fantina. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  Marco  Polo  is  unknown  ;  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  aliout  seventy 
years  of  age.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have 
been  exhorted  by  his  friends  to  retract  what  he  had 
published,  or,  at  least,  to  disavow  those  parts  com- 
monly regarded  as  fictions.     He  replied  indignantly 
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that  so  far  from  having  exaggerated,  he  hud  not  told 
one  half  of  the  extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness, 

Marco  Polo  died  without  male  issue.  Of  the  three 
sons  of  his  father  by  the  second  marriage,  one  only 
had  children— viz. ,  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
sons  died  without  leaving  issue  ;  the  daughter  in- 
herited all  her  father's  wealth  and  married  into  the 
noble  and  distinguished  house  of  Trvvesino,  Thus 
the  male  line  of  the  Polos  ceased  in  1417,  and  the 
family  name  was  extinguished. 

Such  are  the  principal  particulars  known  of  Marco 
Polo,  a  man  whose  travels  for  a  long  time  made  a 
great  noise  in  Europe,  and  will  be  found  10  have  had 
a  great  effect  on  modern  discovery.  His  splendid 
account  of  the  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  the 
Tartar  territories  filled  every  one  with  admiration. 
The  possibility  uf  bringing  all  those  regions  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Church,  and  rendering  the  Grand 
Khan  an  obedient  vassal  to  the  holy  chair,  was  for  a 
long  time  a  f.ivoritc  topic  among  the  enthusiastic  mis- 
sionaries of  Christendom,  and  there  were  many  saints- 
errant  who  undertook  to  effect  the  conversion  of  this 
magnificent  infidel. 

Even  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  the  en- 
terprises for  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  India 
had  set  all  the  warm  heads  of  Europe  madding  about 
these  remote  regions  cf  the  East,  the  conversion  of 
the  Gr.ind  Khun  became  again  a  popular  theme  ;  and 
it  was  too  speculative  and  rnmaniic  an  enlcrprisc  not 
to  catch  the  vivid  imagination  of  Columbus.  In  all 
his  voyages,  lie  will  be  found  continually  to  be  seek- 
ing after  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Khnn,  and  even 
after  his  last  expedition,  when  nearly  worn  out  by 
age,  hardships,  and  infirmities,  he  ofifered,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Spanish  monarchs,  written  from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, to  conduct  any  missionary  t')  the  territories  of 
the  Tartar  emperor,  who  would  undertake  his  con- 
irersion. 


No.  XXI. 

THE  WORK  OF  MARCO  POLO. 

The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  stated  by  some  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Latin,*  though  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  in  the  Venetian 
dialect  of  the  Italian.  Copies  of  it  in  manuscript  were 
multiplied  and  rapidly  circulated  ;  translations  were 
made  into  various  languages,  until  the  invention  of 
printing  enabled  it  to  be  widely  diffused  throughout 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  these  irunslations  and  suc- 
cessive editions,  the  original  text,  according  to  Pur- 
chas,  has  been  much  vitiated,  and  it  is  probable  many 
extravagances  in  numbers  and  measurements  with 
which  Marco  Polo  is  charged  may  be  the  error;;  of 
translators  and  printers. 

When  the  woik  first  appeared,  it  was  consider. d  ''y 
some  as  made  up  of  fictions  and  extravagances,  ;d 
Vossius  assures  us  that  even  after  the  death  o(  Marco 
Polo  he  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  ridicule  among 
the  light  and  unthinking,  insomuch  that  he  was  fre- 
quently personated  at  mas(|ueradcs  by  some  wit  or 
droll,  who,  in  his  feigned  character,  reh'ted  all  kinds 
of  extravagant  fables  and  adventures.  His  work, 
however,  e.xcitcd  great  attention  among  thinking  men, 
containing  evidently  a  fund  of  information  concerning 
vast  and  splendid  countries,  before  unknown  to  the 
European  world.  V'ossius  assures  us  that  it  was  at 
one  lime  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned.  Francis 
Pepin,  author  of  the  Hrandenburgh  version,  styles 
Polo  a  man  rominetidable  for  his  piety,  prudence,  and 
fidelity.  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  his  account  of  China, 
says  that  none  of  the  ancients  have  described  the  king- 
doms of  the  remote  East  with  more  exactness.  Vari- 
ous other  learned  men  of  past  limes  have  borne  tes- 
timony to  his  character,  and  most  of  the  substantial 


*  Hi&t.  des  Voyages,  torn,  xxvii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3.    Paris, 
1549- 


parts  of  his  work  have  been  authenticated  by  subse- 
quent travellers.  The  most  able  and  ample  vindica- 
tion of  Marco  Polo,  however,  is  to  be  found  .in  the 
English  translation  of  his  work,  with  copious  notes 
and  commentaries,  by  William  Marsden,  F,  R.S,  He 
h.is  diligently  discriminated  between  what  Marco  Polo 
relates  from  his  own  observation,  and  what  he  relates 
as  gathered  from  others  ;  he  poinisoutthe  errors  that 
have  arisen  from  misinterpretations,  omissions,  or  in- 
terpretations of  translators,  and  he  claims  all  proper 
allowance  lor  the  superstitious  coloring  of  parts  of 
the  narrative  from  the  belief,  prevalent  among  the 
most  wise  and  learned  of  his  day,  in  miracles  and 
magic.  After  perusing  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden,  the 
character  of  Marco  Polo  rises  in  the  estimation  of  the 
reader.  It  is  evident  that  his  narration,  as  far  as  re- 
lated from  his  own  observations,  is  correct,  and  that 
he  hud  really  traversed  a  great  part  of  Tartary  and 
China,  and  navigated  in  the  Indian  seas,  Some  of 
the  countries  and  tnany  of  the  islands,  however,  aie 
evidently  described  from  accounts  given  by  otheis, 
and  in  these  accounts  are  generally  found  the  fables 
which  have  excited  incredulity  and  ridicule.  As  he 
composed  his  work  after  his  retuin  home,  partly  from 
memory  and  partly  from  memorandums,  he  was 
liable  to  confuse  what  he  had  heard  with  what  he  had 
seen,  and  thus  to  give  undue  weight  to  many  fables 
and  exaggeraiions  whi-h  he  had  received  from  others. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  map  brought  from  Cathay 
by  Marco  Polo,  which  was  conserved  in  the  convent 
of  San  Michulede  Murano  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice, 
and  in  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island 
of  Mud.igascar  were  indicated,  countries  which  the 
Portuguese  claim  the  merit  of  having  discovered  two 
centuries  afterward.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that 
Columbus  had  visited  the  convent  and  exi;niintd  this 
map,  whence  he  derived  f  ome  of  his  ideas  concerning 
the  coast  of  India.  According  to  Ramusio,  however, 
who  had  been  at  the  convent,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  prior,  the  map  preserved  there  was  one 
copied  by  a  friar  from  the  original  one  of  Marco  Polo, 
and  many  alterations  and  additions  had  since  been 
macic  by  other  hands,  so  that  for  a  long  time  it  lost 
all  credit  with  judicious  people,  until  on  comparing  it 
with  the  woik  of  Marco  Polo  it  was  found  in  the  main 
to  auree  with  his  descriptions.'  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  doubtless  among  the  additions  made  subse- 
quent to  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese.!  Colum- 
bus makes  no  mention  of  this  map,  which  he  most 
probably  would  have  done  hud  he  seen  it.  He  seems 
to  have  been  entiiely  guided  by  the  one  furnished  by 
Paulo  Toscanelli,  and  which  w.is  apparently  projected 
after  ihe  original  map.  or  after  the  descriptions  of 
Marco  Polo  and  the  maps  of  Ptolemy. 

When  the  attention  of  the  world  was  turned  toward 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  Portuguese  were  making  their  attempts  to  circum- 
navigate Africa,  the  narration  of  Marco  Polo  again 
rose  to  notice.  This,  with  the  travels  of  Nicolo  de 
Comte,  the  Venetian,  and  of  Hieronimo  da  San 
Slefano,  a  Genoese,  are  said  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal lights  by  which  the  Portuguese  guided  themselves 
in  their  voyages.}: 

Above  all,  the  influence  which  the  work  of  Marco 
Polo  had  over  the  mind  of  Columbus  gives  it  particu- 
lar interest  and  importance.  It  was  evidently  an 
oracular  work  with  him.  He  frequently  quotes  it,  and 
on  his  voyages,  supposing  himself  to  be  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  he  is  continually  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
islands  and  main-lunds  desciibed  in  it,  and  to  find  the 
famous  Cipango. 

It  is  proper,   therefore,   to   specify  some  of  those 

*  Ramusio,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  ' 

t  Mr.  Mar.-.den,  who  bus  inspected  a  splendid  fac-simlle 
of  this  map  preserved  in  tiie  Hrilish  Museum,  objects  even 
to  the  fundamental  part  ol  it :  "where,"  he  observes,  "  sit- 
uations are  given  10  places  that  seem  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  descriptions  in  the  travels,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
to  their  author,  although  inserted  on  the  supposed  author 
ity  of  his  writings."     Marsden's  M.  Polo.  Introd.  p.  xlii. 

i  Hist,  des  Voyages,  torn.  xl.  lib.  xi.  chap.  4. 
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places,  and  th«  manner  In  which  they  are  described 
by  a  Venetian  traveller,  that  the  reader  may  more 
fully  iinderMaml  the  anticipations  whirh  were  haunt- 
lni{  the  mind  ol  C'oluinbus  in  his  vtiyaKcs  amonR  the 
West  Indian  islands,  and  along  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma, 

The  winter  residence  of  the  Great  Khan,  accordlnR 
to  Marro  Polo,  was  in  the  city  of  Cambalu,  or  Kan- 
balu  (since  asrortaiiied  to  be  Fekin),  in  the  province 
of  Cathay.  This  city,  he  says,  was  twenty-four  miles 
muare,  and  ailiniraliiy  built.  Il  was  impossible,  ac- 
cordinij  tn  .M:irco  I'oio,  to  describe  the  vast  amount 
and  variety  of  merchandise  and  manufactures  lirouKht 
there  ;  it  wouM  seem  they  wereenouKh  to  fumlNii  the 
univ.-!rse.  "  Here  are  to  be  seen  in  wonderful  alum- 
dance  the  pri-cious  stones,  the  pearls,  the  silks,  and  the 
diverse  perfumes  of  the  Kast  ;  scarce  aday  passes  that 
there  docs  not  arrive  nearly  a  thousand  cats  laden 
with  silk,  of  which  they  make  admirable  stutTs  in  this 
city." 

The  p.-ilace  of  the  Great  Khan  is  magnificently  built, 
and  four  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  rather  a  group  of 
pilac'?s.  In  the  interior  it  is  resplendent  with  gold 
and  silver  ;  and  in  it  are  guarded  the  precious  vases 
and  jewels  of  the  sovereign.  All  the  appointments  of 
the  Kli.m  for  war,  forthe  chase,  for  various  festivities, 
are  described  in  gorgeous  terms.  Hut  though  Marco 
Polo  is  in  rj[ni!ici;nt  in  his  description  of  the  provinces 
of  C:\th  ly,  anil  its  imperial  city  of  Cambalu,  he  out- 
does hirn-;i-'lf  when  he  comics  to  describe  the  province 
of  .M  iii.fi.  This  province  is  supposed  to  be  the  south- 
ern pirt  of  China.  It  contains,  he  says,  twelve  hun- 
dred cities.  The  capital  J}uinsai  (supposed  to  be  the 
city  of  Hang-cheu)  was  twenty  live  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  communicated  by  a  river  with  a  port  situated 
on  the  se;i-coaRt,  and  had  great  trade  with  India. 

The  name  jjuinsai,  according  to  M  irco  Polo,  sig- 
nifies the  city  of  heaven  ;  hp  says  he  has  been  in  it 
and  examined  it  diligently,  anil  affirms  it  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  and  so  uniloubtedly  it  is  if  the 
measurement  of  the  traveller  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
for  he  declares  that  it  is  one  hundred  miles  in  circuit. 
This  seeming  exaggeration  has  lieen  explained  by 
supposiiiij  him  to  mean  Chinese  miles  or  //.  which  are 
to  tlie  Italian  miles  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
eight  ;  and  Mr.  Marsden  observes  fiat  the  walls  even 
of  the  modern  city,  the  limits  of  which  have  been 
consi  leralily  contracted,  are  esiimatcd  by  travellers 
at  sixty  //.  The  ancient  city  has  evidently  been  of 
immense  extent,  and  as  Marco  Poii  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  have  meas_red  the  walls  himself,  he  has 
probably  taken  the  loose  and  inci.rrect  estimates  ol 
the  inhabitants.  He  descril)ps  it  also  as  built  upon 
little  isl.inds  like  Venice,  and  has  twelve  thousand 
stone  bri  Iges,*  the  arches  of  which  are  so  high  that 
the  largest  vessels  can  pass  under  them  without  lower- 
ing th.'ir  masts.  It  has,  he  affirms,  three  thousand 
baths,  and  six  hundred  thousand  families,  including 
domestics.  It  abounds  with  magnificent  houses,  and 
has  a  lake  thirty  miles  in  circuit  within  Its  walls,  on 
the  banks  o!  which  are  superb  palaces  of  people  of 
rank.f  The  inhabitants  of  (Juinsai  are  very  voluptu- 
ous, an  1  io'lulge  in  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  delights, 
particul.irly  the  women,  who  an;  extremely  beautiful. 
There  are  many  merchants  and  artisans,  but  the  mas- 
ters do  not  work,  they  employ  servants  to  do  all  their 
labor.     The  province  of  Mangi  was  conquered  by  the 

*  Another  blunder  in  tran.slalion  has  dnwn  tipon  Marco 
Polo  the  indignation  of  Cieorge  llorniiis,  wlio  (in  his  Origin 
of  .America,  iv.  3)  exclaims.  "Who  can  believe  all  that  he 
says  of  the  city  of  Quinsai?  as  for  example,  that  it  has 
stone  bridifps  (Wf-ive  ihous.ind  miles  high  !"  etc.  It  is 
probabli!  that  many  of  the  ex.TRgcrntioiis  in  the  accounts  of 
Sjarco  Polo  are  in  fact  the  errors  of  his  tr.uislalors. 

M.irult'viile,  spi'aking  of  this  same  city,  whit  h  he  calls 
Causai,  says  it  is  built  on  the  sea  like  Venice,  and  has 
twelve  hundred  bridges. 

t  Sir  George  Staunton  mentions  this  lake  as  being  a  beau- 
tiful she^'t  of  water,  about  three  or  fa*ir  miles  in  diiinieler; 
its  margin  ornamented  with  houses  and  garrlens  of  man- 
darins, together  with  temples,  inonasteries  for  the  priests 
of  Fo,  and  an  imperial  palace. 


Great  Khan,  who  divided  It  Into  nine  kingtfomi,  ap« 
pointing  to  each  a  tributary  king.  He  drew  from  it 
an  immense  revenue,  for  the  country  abounded  in 
gold,  silver,  silks,  sugar,  spices,  and  perfumes. 

ZIl'ANr.tT,  ZIPANORI,  OR   CII'ANr.O. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  MangI, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  the  great  Island  of  Zl- 
pangu,  by  some  written  /.ipangri,  and  by  Columbus 
Cipango.*  Marco  Polo  describes  it  as  abounding  in 
gold,  which,  however  the  king  seldom  permits  to  be 
transported  nut  of  the  Island.  The  king  has  a  mag- 
nificent palace  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  as  in 
other  countries  the  palaces  arc  covered  with  sheets  ol 
lead  or  copper.  The  halls  and  chambers  are  likewise 
covered  with  gold,  the  windows  adorned  with  it,  some- 
times ill  plates  of  the  thickness  of  two  fingers.  The 
island  also  produces  vast  quantities  of  the  largest  and 
finest  pearls,  together  with  a  v.iriety  of  precious 
stones  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  abounds  in  riches.  The 
Great  Khan  mailc  several  nttcnipts  tu  conquer  this 
island,  but  in  vain  ;  whi(  h  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  it  be  true  what  Marco  Polo  relates,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had  certain  stones  of  a  charmed  virtue  inserted 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  their  right  arms, 
which,  through  the  power  of  diabolical  enchantments, 
rendered  them  invulnerable.  This  island  was  an  ob- 
ject of  diligent  search  to  Columbus. 

About  the  island  of  /inangu  or  Cipango,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  coast  of  Mangi,  the  sea,  according  to 
Marco  i'olo,  is  studdeil  with  small  islands  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty,  cf 
which  the  greater  part  are  inhabited.  There  is  not 
one  which  docs  not  produce  odoriferous  trees  and  per- 
fumes in  abundance.  Columbus  thought  himself  at 
one  time  in  the  midst  of  these  islands. 

These  ,-ire  the  principal  pl.aces  described  by  Marco 
Polo,  which  occur  in  the  letters  and  joui  nals  of  Colum* 
bus.  The  island  of  Cipango  was  Ihe  first  land  lie  ex- 
pected to  make,  and  he  intended  to  visit  afterward 
the  province  of  Mangi,  and  to  seek  thetJrcat  khan  in 
his  ciiy  of  Cambalu.  in  the  province  of  Cathay.  Un- 
less the  reader  can  bear  in  mind  these  sumptuous  de- 
scriptions of  .Marco  Polo,  of  countries  teeming  with 
wealth,  and  cities  where  the  very  domes  and  palaces 
llameil  wi'h  gold,  he  will  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
splendid  anticipations  which  filled  the  imagination  of 
Columbus  when  he  discovered,  .as  he  supposed,  the 
extremity  of  Asia.  It  was  his  confident  expectation 
ot  soon  arriving  at  these  countries,  and  realizing  the 
accounts  of  the  Venetian,  that  induced  him  to  hold 
forth  those  promises  of  immediate  wealth  to  the  sov- 
ereigns, which  caused  so  much  disappointment,  and 
brought  upon  him  the  frequent  reproach  of  exciting 
false  hopes  and  indulging  in  wilful  exaggeration. 


No.  XXII. 

SIR  JOHN  M.WliEVILLE. 

Nfxt  to  Marco  Polo  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Man- 
dcville,  and  his  account  of  the  territories  of  the  Great 
Khan  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  seein  to  have  been 
treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 

.Mandeville  was  born  in  the  city  of  St  Albans.  He 
was  devoted  to  study  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and 
after  finishing  his  general  education  applied  himself 
to  medicine.     Having  a  great  desire  to  sec  the  re- 

*  Supposed  fo  be  those  ishnds  collectively  called  japan. ' 
They  are  named  Iiy  the  Chinese,  Ge-pen,  the  termin.ating 
syllable  ^^u  Jidded  by  Marco  I'olo,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Chinese  word  k/ie,  signifying  kingdom,  which  is  commonly 
nnncNcd  to  Ihe  names  of  foreign  countries.  As  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  island  from  the 
coast  of  China,  near  Ning-po.  is  not  more  th.an  five  hun- 
d-^ed  It.illan  miles,  Mr.  Marsden  supposes  Marco  Polo  in 
stating  It  to  be  1500,  means  Chinese  miles,  or  IJ,  which 
are  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  one  third  oi 
the  former. 
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moteit  parti  of  the  earth,  then  known,  that  ii  to  lav, 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  above  all,  to  visit  the  llolv 
Land,  he  left  Kngland  In  1333,  and  passing  through 
France  embarked  at  Marseilles.  According  to  his 
own  account  he  visited  Turkey,  Armenia,  llgypt. 
Upper  and  Lower  Lybia,  Syria,  Persia,  Chuldea, 
Ethiopia,  Ta  rv,  Amazonia  and  the  Indies,  residing 
in  their  principal  cities,  iiut  most  he  says  he  de- 
lighted in  the  iloly  Lund,  where  he  remained  for  a 
long  time,  examining  it  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
•nd  endeavoring  10  follow  all  the  traces  of  our  Saviour. 
After  an  absence  of  thirty-four  years  he  returned  to 
England,  but  found  himself  forgotten  and  unknown 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  stranger 
in  his  native  place.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  travels  in 
three  languages  English,  Krench,  and  Latin— for  he 
was  master  of  many  tongues.  He  addressed  his  work 
to  Edwanl  HI.  His  wanderings  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  him  either  pleased  with  the  world  at  large 
or  contented  with  his  home,  He  railed  at  the  age, 
Baying  that  there  was  no  more  virtue  extant,  that  the 
Church  was  ruined  ;  error  prevalent  among  the  clergy  ; 
simony  upon  the  throne  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the 
devil  reigned  triumphant.  He  soon  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  died  at  Liege  in  1372.  He  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  the  (julielrr.ites,  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  where  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerarium  lU'lgix,  says 
that  he  saw  his  monument,  on  which  was  the  efTigy, 
in  stone,  of  n  man  with  a  forked  beard  and  his  hands 
raised  toward  his  head  (probably  folded  .is  in  prayer, 
according  to  the  manner  of  old  tombs)  and  a  lion  at 
his  feet.  There  was  an  Inscription  stating  his  name, 
quality,  and  culling  (viz.,  professor  of  medicine),  that 
he  was  very  pious,  very  learned,  and  very  charitable 
to  the  poor,  and  that  after  having  travelled  over  the 
whole  world  he  h.id  died  at  Liege.  The  people  of  the 
convent  showed  also  his  spurs,  and  the  housings  of 
the  horses  which  he  had  ridden  in  his  travels. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Mandeville  ot  the  Grand 
Khan,  of  the  province  of  Cathay,  and  the  ciiy  of 
Cambalu,  are  no  less  splendid  than  those  of  Marco 
Polo.  The  royal  pul.ice  was  more  than  two  leagues 
in  circumference.  The  grand  hall  h.id  twenty-four 
columns  of  copper  and  gold.  There  were  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  men  occupied  and  living  in 
and  about  the  palace,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  were  employed  in  taking  care  of  ten  thou- 
sand eleph.'ints  and  of  a  vast  variety  of  other  animals, 
birds  of  prey,  falcons,  parrots,  and  parroquets.  On 
days  of  festival  there  were  even  twice  the  number  of 
men  employed.  The  title  of  this  potentate  in  his  let- 
ters was  "  Khan,  the  son  of  (Jod,  exalted  po.ssessor 
of  all  the  earth,  m.tster  of  those  who  are  masters  of 
others."  On  his  seal  was  engraved,  "  God  reigns  in 
heaven,  Khan  upon  earth." 

Mandeville  has  become  ptoverbial  for  indulging  in 
a  traveller's  exaggerations  :  yet  his  accounts  of  the 
countries  which  he  visited  have  been  found  far  more 
veracious  than  had  been  imagined.  His  descriptions 
of  Cathay  and  the  wealthy  province  of  Mangi,  agree- 
ing with  those  of  Marco  Polo,  had  great  authority 
with  Columbus. 


•        No.  xxni. 

THE    ZONES. 

Thr  zones  were  imaginary  bands  or  circles  in  the 
heavens  producing  an  effect  of  climate  on  correspond- 
ing belts  on  the  globe  of  the  earth.  The  polar  circles 
and  the  tropics  mark  these  divisions. 

The  central  region,  lying  beneath  the  track  of  the 
sun,  was  termed  the  torrid  zone  ;  the  two  regions  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  were  termed 
the  temperate  zones,  and  the  remaining  parts,  be- 
tween the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  the  frigid  zones. 

The  frozen  regions  near  the  poles  were  considered 
uninhabitable  and  unnavigable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cold.  The  burning  zone,  or  rather  the  central 
part  of  it,  immediately  about  the  equator,  was  con- 


sidered uninhabitable,  unproductive,  and  Impassable 
in  conseuuence  ol  the  excessive  heat.  The  temperate 
zones,  lying  between  them,  were  supposed  tu  be  fer- 
tile and  salubrious,  and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  globe  was  divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the 
equator,  an  imaginary  line  enrirrling  It  at  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  poles.  The  whole  of  the  world  known 
to  the  ancients  was  contained  in  the  temperate  zone 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  was  imagined  that  if  there  should  be  inhabitsnts 
in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
there  could  still  be  no  communication  with  them  on 
account  of  the  burning  zone  which  intervened. 

Parmenides,  according  to  Sirabo,  tvas  the  inventor 
of  this  theory  of  the  five  zones,  but  he  made  the  torrid 
zone  extend  on  each  side  of  the  equnior  beyond  the 
tropics.  Aristotle  supported  this  doctrine  of  the 
zones.  In  his  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  ex- 
treme northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  nor  of  in- 
terior Ethiopia  and  the  southern  p.\n  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  tropic  ol  Capricorn  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Aristotle  believed  that  there  was 
habitable  earth  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  that 
it  was  forever  divided  from  the  part  of  the  world 
already  known,  by  the  impassable  zone  of  scorching 
heat  ut  the  equator.* 

Pliny  supported  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  concerning 
the  burning  zones.  "  The  temperature  ol  the  central 
region  of  the  earth,"  he  observes.  "  where  ilie  sun 
runs  his  course,  is  burnt  up  as  with  fire.  The  tem- 
perate zones  which  lie  on  either  side  can  have  no  com- 
munication with  e.-ich  other  in  consequence  of  the 
fervent  heat  of  this  region. "f 

Strabo  (lib.  xi.),  in  mentioning  this  theory,  gives  it 
likewise  his  support  ;  and  others  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, as  well  as  the  poets,  might  be  cited  to  show 
the  general  prevalence  ol  the  belief. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  when  Colum- 
bus defended  bis  proposition  before  the  learned  board 
at  Salamanca,  the  ancient  theory  01  the  burning  zone 
had  not  yet  been  totally  disproved  by  modern  dis- 
covery, The  Portuguese,  it  is  true,  had  penetrated 
within  the  tropics  ;  but,  though  the  whole  of  the  space 
between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  that  of  Capricorn, 
in  common  parlance,  was  termed  the  torrid  zone,  the 
uninhabitable  and  impassable  part,  strictly  speaking, 
according  to  the  doi  trine  of  the  ancients,  only  ex- 
tended a  limited  number  of  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  forming  about  a  third,  or  at  most,  the 
half  of  the  zone.  The  proofs  which  Columbus  en- 
deavored to  draw  therefore  from  the  voyages  made  to 
St.  George  la  Mina,  were  not  conclusive  with  those 
who  were  bigoted  to  the  ancient  theory,  and  who 
placed  thrs  scorching  region  still  farther  southward, 
and  immediately  about  the  eijuator. 


No.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  ATAI.ANTIS   OF   PLATO. 

The  island  Atalantis  is  mentioned  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  of  Tim.^us.  Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver, 
is  supposed  to  have  travelled  into  Egypt.  He  is  in  an 
ancient  city  on  the  Delta,  the  fertile  island  formed  by 
the  Nile,  and  is  holding  converse  with  certain  learned 
priests  on  the  antiquities  of  remote  ages,  when  one 
of  them  gives  him  a  description  of  the  island  of  Ata- 
lantis, and  of  its  destruction,  which  he  describes  as 
having  taken  place  before  the  conflagration  of  the 
world  by  Phaeton. 

This  island,  he  was  told,  had  been  situated  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
There  was  an  easy  passage  from  it  to  other  islands, 
which  lay  adjacent  to  a  large  continent,  exceeding  in 
size  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Neptune  settled  in  this 
island,  from  whose  son  Atlas  its  name  was  derived, 
and  he  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.     His  descend- 


•  Aristot.,  a  Met.  cap.  5. 
t  Pliny,  lib.  i.  cap.  61. 
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•nt«  relKned  here  In  regular  tucceiilon  for  many  aKe«. 
They  made  Irriiptlont  Into  Europe  und  Africa,  lub- 
(IuImk  all  Lybia  un  far  us  Eliiypt,  and  ICurope  to  Asia 
Minor.  'I'hoy  were  rcsisied,  however,  hy  (he  Atheni- 
ans, and  driven  hark  to  their  Atlantic  teiritorlcx. 
Shortly  alter  tliist  there  wit*  a  trcmendoun  earth(|uake 
and  an  overllowinK'  of  the  Hca,  which  continued  for  a 
day  anil  a  nlKhl.  In  the  course  of  this  the  vast  ishiml 
of  Atal.'iotis,  and  all  ii»  splendid  cities  and  warlike 
nations,  were  swallowed  up,  ami  sunk  to  thn  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which,  spreading  Its  waters  over  the  chasm, 
formed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  a  loii^  lime,  how- 
ever, the  sea  was  not  navlKable,  on  account  of  rocks 
and  shelves,  of  mud  and  slime,  und  of  the  ruins  of 
that  drowned  country. 

Many,  in  nindcrn  times,  have  considered  this  a 
mere  falili;  ;  oihers  suppose  that  i'lato,  while  In  l''Kypt, 
had  receiveil  sonje  vai{ue  accounts  ol  the  Canary 
Islands,  and,  on  his  rclurn  to  Orcece,  finding  those 
Islands  so  entirely  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  had 
made  them  the  seat  of  his  political  and  moral  specu- 
lations. Slime,  however,  have  been  disposed  to  rIvc 
greater  weight  to  tills  story  of  I'lato.  'I  hey  imagine 
that  such  an  island  may  really  have  existed,  filling  up 
d  great  part  of  the  Atlantic,  und  that  the  continent  be- 
yond it  w.is  America,  which,  in  such  case,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  nnclents.  KIrcher  supposes  it  to 
have  been  an  island  extending  from  the  Canaries  to 
the  Azores  ;  that  it  was  really  engulfed  in  one  of  the 
convulsions  of  tlie  globe,  and  that  those  small  islands 
are  mere  shattered  frngmcnis  of  It. 

As  a  furlhei  proof  that  the  New  World  was  not  un- 
known to  the  aniicnts,  many  have  ciieil  the  singular 
passage  in  the  .Medea  of  Seneca,  which  is  wimdcrfully 
apposite,  and  shows,  at  least,  how  nearly  the  w.irm 
imagination  of  a  poet  may  approach  to  prophecy. 
The  predictions  of  the  ancient  oracles  weic  rarely  so 
unpquivo:al. 

VViiifiit  annis 
Sa-ciil.i  sTis.  (|iiiliiis  Occanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  ct  ingens 
Palf.u  U'llus,   lyphisqiie  novos 
r)iMi>t;at  orhes,  iiec  sit  teiris 
Uliiiiia  'I'liule. 

Gosselln,  in  his  able  research  into  the  voyages  of  the 
ancients,  supposes  the  Atalantisof  Plato  to  have  been 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  the  nearest  of  the 
Canaries,  vU.,  Fortaventura  or  Lancerote. 


No.  XXV. 

THE   IMAr.INARV    ISLAND  OK   ST.    IIRANDAN. 

Onk  of  the  most  singular  geographical  illusions  on 
record  is  that  which  for  a  long  while  haunted  the  im- 
aginations of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries.  They 
fancied  tliey  beheld  a  mountainous  island,  about  ninety 
leagues  in  length,  lying  far  to  the  westward.  It  was 
only  seen  at  intervals,  but  in  perfectly  clear  and 
serene  weather.  To  some  it  seemed  one  hundred 
biigues  distant,  to  others  forty,  to  others  only  fifteen 
or  eighteen.*  On  attempting  to  reach  it,  however,  it 
somehow  or  other  cluilcd  the  search,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Still  there  were  so  many  eye-witnesses 
of  credil)ility  who  concurred  in  testifying  to  their  hav- 
ing seen  it,  and  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  islands  agreed  so  well  as  to  its  form  and 
position,  th.'it  its  existence  was  generally  believed,  and 
geographers  inserted  it  in  their  maps.  It  is  laid  down 
on  the  globe  of  .Martin  liehem,  projected  in  1492,  as 
delineated  by  M.  De  Murr,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
most  of  the  maps  of  the  time  of  Columbus,  placed 
commonly  about  two  hundred  leagues  west  of  the 
Canaries.  During  the  time  th.it  Columbus  was  mak- 
ing his  proposition  to  the  court  of  Ponugal,  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Canaries  applie<l  to  King  John  II.  for  a 
vessel  to  go  in  search  of  this  island.     In  the  archives 


•  Feyjoo,  Theairo  Critico,  torn,  iv.  d.  10,  }  39, 


of  the  Torre  do  Tombn  *  alto,  there  U  a  record  of « 
contract  made  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  Fernando 
de  Uimo,  cavalier  of  the  royal  household,  und  captain 
of  the  island  of  Tcrcera,  wher<^ln  he  undertakes  to  gq 
at  his  own  expense,  in  quest  of  an  Ulaiul  or  Inlands^ 
or  Terra  Firma,  supposed  to  be  the  Island  of  the  Scvea 
Cities,  on  conijitlon  ol  h.tvintf  Jurisdiciion  over  the 
same  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  allowing  one  tenth  ol 
the  revenues  (o  the  king.  This  Ulmo,  liruling  the  ex< 
pcdiiion  above  his  capacity,  associated  one  Juan  Al- 
fonso del  Fstrcito  In  the  enterprise,  They  were 
bound  to  be  ready  to  sail  with  two  caravels  in  the 
month  of  March,  1487. |  The  fate  of  their  enterprise 
is  unknown, 

Tlie  name  of  St.  Hrandan,  or  Horondon,  given  to 
this  imaginary  island  from  time  immemorial,  is  said 
t'l  be  derived  from  a  Scotch  abbot,  who  tt>)urikhcd  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  who  Is  called  sonutiines  by  the 
foregoing  appellations,  stmielimes  St.  Klanduno,  or 
St,  Hlnn<lanus,  In  the  Marty rology  of  the  oriler  of 
St.  Augustine,  he  Is  said  to  nave  been  the  patriarch  of 
three  thousand  monks,  AI)out  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  he'  accompanied  his  disciple,  St.  Maclovio, 
or  St,  Malo,  in  search  of  certain  islands  possessing 
the  delights  of  paradise,  which  they  were  told  existed 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  were  inhabited  by  in- 
fidels. These  most  adventurous  sainis-errant  wan- 
dered for  a  long  time  upon  the  ocean,  and  at  length 
l.mdcd  upon  an  island  culled  Ima,  Here  St.  Malo 
found  the  body  of  it  giant  lying  in  a  sepulchre,  lie 
resuscitated  him,  ami  hail  much  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  him,  the  giant  informing  him  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  island  had  some  notions  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  moieover,  giving  him  a  gratifying  account  of  the 
torments  which  Jews  aiul  P.tgans  suflered  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  r  inding  the  giant  so  dDiilf  and  reason- 
able, St.  Malo  expounded  to  him  the  doctrines  ol  the 
Christian  religion,  converted  him,  and  baptized  him 
by  the  name  of  Mildum.  The  giant,  howt  ver,  either 
through  weariness  of  life  or  cagerne«s  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  his  conversion,  begged  permission,  at  the 
rnd  of  fiitcen  days,  to  die  again,  which  w.ts  granted 
him. 

According  to  another  account,  the  giant  told  them 
he.  knew  of  an  island  in  the  ocean,  defended  by  w.dls 
of  burnished  gold,  so  resplendent  that  they  shone  like 
crystil,  but  to  which  there  was  no  entrance.  At  their 
request  he  undertook  to  guide  them  to  it,  and  taking 
the  cable  of  their  ship,  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a  tempest 
rose,  and  obliged  them  all  to  return,  and  shortly  after 
tlie  giant  dicd,^  A  third  legend  makes  the  saint  pray 
to  heaven  on  Easter  day,  that  they  may  be  permitted 
to  find  land  where  they  may  celebrate  the  otfices  of 
religion  with  becoming  state.  An  island  immediately 
appears,  on  which  they  land,  perform  a  solemn  mass 
and  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ;  after  which,  re- 
embarking  and  making  sail,  they  behold  to  their 
astonishment  the  supposed  island  suddenly  plunge  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  being  nothing  else  than  a  mon- 
strous whale.  ^  When  the  rumor  circulated  of  an 
island  seen  from  the  Canaries,  which  always  eluded 
the  search,  the  legends  of  St.  Hrandan  were  revived, 
and  applied  to  this  unapproachable  land.  We  are 
told,  also,  that  there  was  an  ancient  Latin  manuscript 
in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  (uand 
Canary,  in  which  the  adventures  of  these  saints  were 
rpcorded.  Through  carelessness,  however,  this 
manuscript  has  disappeared. {j  Some  have  main 
taincd  that  this  island  was  known  to  the  .ancients,  and 
was  the  same  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  among  the  For- 
tunate or  Canary  Islands,  by  the  names  of  Aprositus,*! 
or  the  Inaccessible  ;   and  which,  according  to  friar 

•  Lib.  iv.  de  la  Chancclaria  del  Rcy  Dn.  Juan  II.  fol. 

lOI. 

t  Torre  do  Toinho,     Lib.  das  Ylhas,  f.  119. 
I  Fr.  Gri-gorio    G.ircia,   Origen    de  los   Indios,   lib,  I, 
cap.  9, 
4  Sigeberto,  Epist.  ad  Tietmar.    Abbat. 
I  Nunez  de  la  Pena.     Conquist  de  la  Gran  Canoria. 
Tl  Ptolemy,  lib.  iv.  tom,  iv. 
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Diego  Phlllpo  in  hit  book  on  the  Incarnation  o(  Christ, 
■howi  that  it  possessed  the  same  quality  In  ancient 
limes  uf  deluding  the  eye  und  being  uiiultitinuble  to 
the  feet  of  niurlaU.*  Uut  whatever  belief  thu  nn- 
clenls  may  have  hud  on  this  nubject,  It  is  certain  that 
It  look  a  strong  hold  on  the  faiih  of  the  moderns  dur- 
ing the  prevalent  rage  for  discovery  ;  n'lr  did  It  lai  k 
abunilant  tesllmoiiiuTs.  Don  J<isrph  ile  Viera  y  Clavijo 
■ays,  there  never  was  a  more  dilHcult  paradox  nor 
problem  in  the  science  of  geography  ;  since  to  ulhnn 
the  existence  of  this  Island  is  to  trample  upon  sound 
cr'ticism,  judgnirnt,  and  reason  ;  and  to  deny  it  one 
must  abandon  truilition  and  experience,  and  suiipose 
that  many  persons  uf  credit  hud  not  the  proper  use  of 
their  senses.  | 

The  belief  in  this  Island  has  continued  longsi.ice  the 
time  of  Columbus,  It  was  repeatedly  seen,  and  by 
various  persons  at  n  time,  always  in  the  same  plai  v 
ami  ol  the  same  form.  In  i|«36  un  expedition  set  oil 
for  the  Canaries  in  (jucst  of  it,  commanded  by  Fcr- 
nandodc  Troya  un<l  Fernando  Alvarez.  They  cruised 
In  the  woiueil  ilircction,  but  in  vain,  and  their  failure 
ought  to  have  undeceived  the  public.  "The  phan- 
tasm of  the  islanti,  h«)wever,"  says  Viera,  "  had  such 
a  vcctct  enchantment  for  all  who  beheld  It,  that  the 
public  preferred  doubting  the  good  conduct  of  the  ex- 
plorers, ilian  their  own  senses."  In  i<;7o  the  appear- 
ances weic  so  repeated  and  clear  that  there  was  a 
universal  fever  of  curiosity  awakened  am(mg  ihc 
people  of  the  Canaries,  and  it  was  determined  to  send 
forth  anoilier  rxprditiim. 

That  they  might  not  appear  to  act  upon  light 
grounds,  an  exact  investigation  was  previously  made 
of  all  the  pers(ms  of  talent  anil  credibility  who  had 
seen  Ihesu  apparitions  uf  laud,  or  who  bud  other 
proofs  of  its  existence. 

Alon/odc  Kspinosa,  governor  of  the  Island  of  Ferro, 
accordingly  made  a  repot t,  in  which  more  than  one 
hundred  witnesses,  several  of  them  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability,  deposed  that  they  had  beheld 
Ihc  unknown  island  about  forty  leagues  to  the  nnrth- 
wpst  ol  Ferio  ;  that  they  had  contemplated  it  with 
calmness  and  certainly,  and  had  seen  the  sun  set  be- 
hind one  of  its  points. 

Testimonials  of  still  greater  force  came  from  the 
islands  of  I'alnia  and  TenerilTc.  There  were  certain 
I'oriugucse  who  uthrmed  that,  being  driven  about  by 
a  tempest,  they  had  come  upon  the  island  of  St. 
Korondon.  I'eciro  Velio,  who  was  the  pilot  of  the 
vessel,  afTirincd  that,  having  anchored  in  a  bay,  he 
landed  with  several  of  the  crew.  They  drank  fresh 
water  in  u  brook,  und  beheld  in  the  sand  the  print  of 
footsieps,  doul>letlie  si/eof  ihu^enf  nn  ordinary  man, 
and  llie  distance  between  lh(  ni  was  in  proportion 
They  found  a  cross  nailed  to  a  neighboring  tree  ;  near 
to  whiih  were  three  stones  placed  in  form  ol  a  iri..ngle, 
with  signs  of  tire  having  been  made  among  them, 
probably  to  cook  shell  fish.  Having  seen  much  (  lUle 
and  sheep  grazing  in  the  neighborhood,  two  of  their 
party  armed  with  lances  went  into  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  The  night  was  approaching,  the  heavens 
began  to  lower,  and  a  haish  wind  arose.  The  people 
on  board  the  ship  cried  out  that  she  was  dragging  her 
anchor,  whereupon  \'ello  entered  the  boat  and  hurried 
on  board.  In  un  instant  they  lost  sight  of  land,  being 
as  it  were  swept  away  in  the  hurricane  When  the 
stoi  m  had  passed  away,  and  the  sea  and  sky  were 
again  serene,  they  searched  in  vain  for  the  island  ; 
not  a  trace  of  it  w.is  to  be  seen,  and  they  had  to  pur- 
sue iheir  voyage,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  two  com- 
p.inions  who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  wood.^ 

A  learned  licentiate,  Pedro  Ortiz  de  Funez,  in- 
quisitor of  the  Grand  Canary,  while  on  a  visit  at 
Teneriffo,' summoned  several  persons  before  him,  who 
testified  having  seen  the  island.  Among  them  was  one 
Marcos  Verde,  a  man  well  known  in  those  parts.     lie 


•  Fr.  D.  Philipo,  lib.  viil.  fol.  95. 
t  Hist.  Isl.  Can.,  lib.  i.  cap.  aS. 
i  Nuflpz  de  la  I'ena,  lib.  i.  cap.  i, 
torn.  i.  cap.  38. 
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stated  Ihot  in  returning  from  Harbary  and  ur  Ivmg  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Canaries,  he  beheld  land. 
whli:ii,  according  to  his  maps  anil  culculuiions,  could 
not  be  any  of  the  known  islands,  lie  coiuludcd  it  to 
be  the  far  bimcd  St.  Horondon.  ()vetJo)rdat  hukring 
discovered  this  land  ol  mystery,  he  coaMrd  alon,,  its 
spell-bound  shores  until  he  unihored  in  a  beautiful 
harbor  formed  by  the  mouth  of  u  miuirit.tin  ravine. 
Here  he  landed  with  several  of  his  crew.  It  was 
now,  he  said,  Ihe  hour  of  the  Ave  .Miifia,  or  <if  ves- 
pi'rs.  Thu  sun  being  set,  the  shadows  beg.m  to  spread 
over  the  laiul.  The  voyagers  having  separated,  wan- 
dered about  In  dit'ferent  directions,  until  (iUt  of  liearing 
of  each  other's  shouts.  Those  on  board,  seeing  the 
night  approaching,  made  signal  to  summon  luck  the 
wamlerers  to  tlio  ship.  1  hey  re-embaik(d,  intending 
to  resume  Iheir  investigations  on  the  following  day. 
Scarcely  were  they  on  board,  however,  when  a  whiil- 
wing  came  rushing  down  iho  ravine  with  fu(h  vio- 
lence as  to  drag  the  vessel  fiom  lier  aiichnr  and  hurry 
her  uut  to  sea,  and  they  never  saw  anything  more  of 
this  hidden  and  Inhospitable  Island. 

Another  tcMimony  remains  on  record  in  manuscript 
of  one  Abreu  (talindo  ;  but  whether  taken  at  this  time 
does  not  appear.  It  was  that  of  a  Freni  h  adventurer, 
who,  many  years  before,  making  a  voyage  among  the 
Canaries,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  vvliidi  cur- 
rieil  away  his  masts.  At  length  Ihc  furious  wind* 
drove  him  to  Ihe  shores  of  nn  unknown  island  covered 
with  stately  trees.  Here  belauded  with  p.iit  of  his 
crew,  and  choosing  a  tree  proper  for  a  must,  cut  it 
down,  and  began  to  shape  it  for  his  purpose.  The 
guardian  power  of  the  isl.md,  however,  lestnted  u9 
usual  this  invasion  of  his  forbidden  shores.  The 
heavens  assumed  a  dark  and  threatening  aspect  ;  Ihe 
night  was  approaching,  und  Ihe  niarineis,  fearing 
some  impending  evil,  abandoned  their  labor  and  re- 
lumed on  board.  They  were  borne  away  as  usual 
from  the  coast,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the  island 
of  i'alma.* 

The  mass  of  testimony  collected  by  oHicial  authority 
in  1750  seemed  so  satisfactory  that  another  expe- 
dition was  lilted  out  in  the  same  year  in  the  island  uf 
I'alma.  It  w.is  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Villu- 
bolos,  regidor  of  thu  island,  but  was  equally  fruitless 
with  the  preceding.  St.  Horondon  seemed  disposed 
only  to  tuntalize  the  world  with  distant  and  serene 
glimpses  of  his  ideal  paradise,  or  to  reveal  it  umid 
storms  to  unipcst-lossed  mariners,  but  to  liiile  it  com- 
pletely from  the  view  of  all  who  diligently  sought  it. 
Still  tlic  people  of  I'alma  adhered  to  their  favorite 
chimera.  Thirty  -  four  years  afterwaid,  in  1(105, 
they  sent  another  ship  on  Ihc  quest,  commanded  by 
Caspar  I'erez  de  Acosta,  an  accomplished  pilol,  f.c- 
rompanied  by  the  padre  Lorenzo  rincdo,  a  h<.ly 
Franciscan  friar,  skilled  in  natural  science.  St.  Ho- 
rondon, however,  refused  to  reveal  his  island  to  either 
monk  or  mariner.  After  cruising  about  in  every  di- 
rection, sounding,  observing  the  skies,  the  clouds,  the 
winds,  everything  that  coulil  furnish  indications,  tlity 
returned  without  having  seen  anything  to  authorize  a 
hope. 

Upward  of  a  century  now  elapstd  without  any  new 
attempt  to  seek  this  fairy  island.  Every  new  and  llitn, 
it  is  true,  the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  fresh  re- 
ports of  its  having  been  teen.  Lemons  and  other 
fruits,  and  the  green  branches  of  trees  which  floated 
to  the  shores  of  Gomera  and  Ferro,  were  pronounced 
to  be  fioiii  the  enchanted  groves  of  St.  Horondon,  Ai 
length,  in  1721.  the  public  infatuation  again  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  a  fourth  expedition  was  sent,  com- 
manded by  Don  Gaspar  Dominguez,  a  man  of  probity 
and  talent.  As  this  was  an  expedition  of  solemn  und 
mysterious  import,  he  had  two  holy  friars  as  apostol- 
ical chaplains.  They  made  sail  from  the  island  of 
Teneriffe  toward  the  end  of  October,  leaving  the  pop- 
ulace in  an  indescribable  state  of  anxious  curiosity 
mingled  with  superstition.    The  ship,  however,  re- 
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turned  from  its  cruise  as  unsuccessful  as  all  its  prede- 
cessors. 

We  liave  no  account  of  any  expedition  being  since 
undertatcen,  tliougti  the  island  still  continued  to  be  a 
subject  of  speculation,  and  occasionally  to  reveal  its 
shadowy  mountai-ns  to  the  eyes  of  favored  individuals. 
In  a  letter  written  from  the  island  of  Gomera,  1759, 
by  a  Franciscan  monk,  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  lelates 
having  seen  it  from  the  village  of  Aluxeroutslx  in  the 
morning  of  the  third  of  May.  It  appeared  to  consist 
of  two  lofty  mountains,  with  a  deep  valley  between  ; 
and  on  contemplating  it  with  a  telescope,  the  valley 
or  ravine  appeared  to  be  filled  with  trees.  He  sum- 
moned the  curate  Antonio  Joseph  Manrlque,  and  up- 
ward of  forty  other  persons,  all  of  whom  beheld  it 
plainly.* 

Nor  is  this  island  delineated  merely  in  ancient  maps 
of  the  time  of  Columbus.  It  is  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  Canary  Islands  in  a  French  map  published  in  1704  ; 
and  Mons.  Gautier,  in  a  ger;,raphical  chart^  annexed 
to  his  Observations  on  Natural  History,  published  in 
1755.  places  it  five  d-grees  to  the  west  of  the  island  of 
Ferro,  in  the  29th  deg.  of  N.  lattudc.t 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  existing  relative  to  the 
island  of  St.  Biandan.  Its  reality  was  for  a  long  time 
a  matter  of  firm  belief.  It  was  in  vain  that  repealed 
vo'ages  and  investigations  proved  its  non-existence  ; 
thi!  public,  after  trying  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  took 
refuge  in  the  supernatural,  to  defend  their  favorite 
chimera.  They  maintained  that  it  was  rendered  in- 
ac:essible  to  mortals  by  Divine  Providence,  or  by 
diiibolical  magic  Most  inclined  to  the  former.  All 
kin'ls  of  extravag.int  fancies  were  indulged  concerning 
it,|:  some  confounded  it  with  the  fabled  island  of  the 
Seven  Cities  situated  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  the 
oce.vn,  where  in  old  times  seven  bishops  and  their  fol- 
lowers had  taken  refuge  from  the  Moors.  Some  of 
the  Poituguese  imagined  it  to  be  the  abode  of  their 
lost  King  Seliaslian.  The  Spaniards  pretended  that 
Roderick,  the  last  of  their  Gothic  kings,  had  lied  thither 
from  the  Moors  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Gua- 
dalete.  f. )triers  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  seat  of 
the  terrestrial  p.iradise,  the  place  where  Enoch  and 
Elijah  remained  in  a  state  of  blessedness  until  the 
final  day  ;  and  that  it  was  made  at  times  apparent  to 
the  eyes,  but  invisible  to  the  search  of  mortals. 
Poetry,  it  is  said,  has  owed  to  this  popular  belief  one 
of  its  beautiful  fictions,  and  the  garden  of  Armida. 
where  Rinaldo  was  detained  enchanted,  and  which 
Tasso  places  in  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  has  been 
iiL-nlifioil  with  the  imaginary  St.  Horondon.^ 

Tne  learned  father  FeyjooJ  has  given  a  philosoph- 
ical solution  to  this  geographical  problem.  He  attrib- 
utes all  these  appearances,  which  have  been  so  numer- 
ous and  so  well  authenticated  ns  not  to  admit  of 
doubt,  to  certain  atmospherical  deceptions,  like  that 
of  the  Fata  Morgana,  seen  at  times  in  the  straits  of 
Messina,  where  the  city  of  Rcggio  and  its  surrounding 
counlry  is  reflected  in  the  air  above  the  neighboring 
sea  :  a  phenomenon  which  has  likewise  been  witnessed 
in  front  of  the  city  of  Marseilles.  As  to  the  tales  of 
thf  ni.iriners  who  had  landed  on  these  forbidden 
shires,  and  been  hurried  thence  in  whirlwinds  and 
tempests,  he  considers  them  as  mere  fabrications. 

As  the  populace,  however,  reluctantly  give  up  any- 
thing that  partakes  of  the  marvellous  and  mysterious, 
and  as  the  same  atmospherical  phenomena,  which 
first  gave  birth  to  the  illusion,  may  still  continue,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  a  belief  in  the  island  of  St.  Bran- 
dan  may  still  exist  among  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
of  the  Canaries,  and  that  they  at  times  behold  its  fairy 
mountains  rising  above  the  distant  horizon  of  the 
Atlantic. 


No.  XXVI. 

THE   ISLAM)  OK    TMK  SEVEN  C1TIE& 

One  of  the  popular  traditions  concerning  the  ocean. 


•  Viera,  Hist.  Isl.  Can.  torn.  i.  cap.  28.      t  Ibid.      )  Ibid. 
(  Viera,  ubi  sup.        ||  Theatro  Critico,  torn.  iv.  d.  x. 


which  were  current  during  the  time  of  Columbus,  was 
that  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities.  It  <vas  recorded 
in  an  ancient  legend,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Moors,  when  the  inhab- 
itants fled  in  every  direction  to  escape  from  slavery, 
seven  bishops,  followed  by  a  great  number  of  their 
people,  took  shipping  and  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  on  the  high  seas.  Alter  tossing  about  for 
some  lime  they  landed  on  an  unknown  inland  in  tha 
midst  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  bishops  burned  the 
ships,  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  their  followers,  and 
founded  seven  cities.  Various  pilo:s  of  Portugal,  it 
was  said,  had  reached  that  island  at  different  times, 
but  had  never  returned  to  give  any  information  con* 
cerning  it,  having  been  detained,  according  to  subse- 
quent accounts,  by  the  successors  of  the  bishops  to 
prevent  pursuit.  At  length,  .iccordin^  to  common 
report,  at  the  time  that  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was 
prosecuting  his  discoveries,  several  seaf.aring  men 
presented  themselves  one  day  before  him,  and  staled 
that  they  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  had  landed  upon  tiiis  island. 
The  inhabitants,  they  said,  spoke  their  language,  and 
carried  them  immediately  to  church,  to  ascertain, 
whether  they  were  Catholics,  and  wtrc  rejoiced  at 
finding  them  of  the  true  faith.  They  then  made  earnest 
inquiries,  to  know  whether  the  Moors  still  retained 
possession  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  While  pari  of  the 
crew  were  at  church,  the  rest  gathered  sand  on  the 
shore  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  found  to  their 
surprise  that  one  third  of  it  was  gold.  The  islanders 
were  anxious  thai  the  crew  should  remain  with  them 
a  few  days,  until  the  return  of  their  governor,  who 
was  absent  ;  but  the  mariners,  afraid  of  being  de- 
tained, embarked  and  made  sail.  Such  was  the  story 
they  told  to  Prince  Henry,  hoping  to  receive  reward 
lor  their  intelligence.  The  prince  expressed  displeas- 
ure at  their  hasty  departure  from  the  island,  and 
ordered  them  to  return  and  procure  furlhcr  inloima- 
tion  ;  but  the  men,  apprehensive,  no  doubt,  of  having 
the  falsehood  of  their  tale  discovered,  made  their 
escape,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.* 

This  story  had  much  currency.  The  Island  of  the 
Seven  Cities  was  identified  with  the  island  ipciilioned 
by  Aristotle  as  having  been  discovered  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  was  put  down  in  the  e:irly  maps,  about 
the  time  of  Columbus,  under  the  name  of  Antilla. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  New  Spain,  reports 
were  brought  to  Hispaniolaof  the  civili/.ition  of  the 
country  :  that  the  people  wore  clothing  ;  that  their 
liouscs  and  temples  were  solid,  spacious,  and  often 
magnificent;  and  that  crosses  were  occasionally  found 
among  them.  Juan  do  Grivalja,  being  dispatched  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  reported  that  in  sailing 
along  it  he  beheld,  with  great  wonder,  stalely  and 
beautiful  edifices  of  lime  and  stone,  and  many  high 
towers  that  shone  at  a  distance.}  For  a  time  the  old 
tradition  of  the  Seven  Cities  was  revived,  and  many 
thought  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  part 
of  New  Spain. 


No.  XXVII. 

DISCOVERY  OK  THE   ISLAND   OF  MADEIRA. 

The  discovery  of  Madeira  by  Macham  rests  princl* 
pally  upon  the  authority  of  Francisco  Alcaforado,  an 
esquire  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who  composed 
an  account  of  it  for  that  prince.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  much  faith  among  Portuguese  historic 
ans.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Harros  ;  he  alirili- 
utes  the  first  discovery  of  the  island  to  Juan  Gonzalez 
and  Tristram  Vaz,  who  he  said  descried  it  from  Porto 
Santo,  resembling  a  cloud  on  the  horizon. t 

The  abb6  Provost,  however,  in  his  general  history 


*  Hist,  del  .Ahnlrnnle,  cap.  10. 

t  'rorqiiL-inada  Monarqtiia  Indiana,  lib,  iv.  cap.  4.    Ofn 
Igen  de  Ids  liidios  por  Kr.  Gregorio  Garcia,  lib.  iv.  cap. 
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of  voyages,  vol.  6,  seems  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the 
account  of  Alcaforado.  "  It  was  composed,"  he 
observes,  "  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  public 
would  have  exposed  the  least  falsities  ;  and  no  one 
was  more  capable  than  Alcaforado  of  giving  an  exact 
detail  of  this  event,  since  he  was  of  the  number  of 
those  who  assisted  at  the  second  discovery."  The 
narrative,  as  originally  written,  was  overcharged  with 
ornaments  and  digressions.  It  was  translated  into 
French  and  published  in  Paris  in  1671.  The  French 
translator  had  retrenched  the  ornaments,  but  scrupu- 
lously retained  the  facts.  The  story,  however,  is  cher- 
ished in  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  a  painting  in 
illustration  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  following  is 
the  purport  of  the  French  translation  :  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  original  of  Alcaforado. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England, 
a  young  man  of  great  courage  and  talent,  named  Rob- 
ert Macham,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  rare 
beauty,  of  the  name  of  Anne  Dorset.  She  was  his 
superior  in  birth,  and  of  a  proud  and  aristocratic  fam- 
ily ;  but  the  merit  of  Macham  gained  him  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  his  rivals.  The  family  of  the  young 
lady,  to  prevent  her  making  an  inferior  alliance,  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  king  to  have  Macham 
arrested  and  confined,  until  by  arbitrary  means  they 
married  his  niis-l/'iss  to  a  man  of  quality.  As  soon  as 
the  nuptial.*  were  celebrated,  the  nobleman  conducted 
his  beautiful  and  afflicted  bride  to  his  seat  near  Bris- 
tol. Macham  was  now  restored  to  liberty.  Indignant 
at  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  certain  of  the 
alTections  of  his  mistress,  he  prevailed  upon  several 
friends  to  assist  him  in  a  project  for  the  gratification 
of  his  love  a-^-\  his  revenge.  They  followed  hard  on 
the  traces  of  liie  new-mar.ied  couple  to  Bristol.  One  of 
the  friends  obtained  an  introduction  into  th*;  family  of 
the  nobleman  in  quality  of  a  groom.  He  found  the 
young  bride  full  of  tender  recollections  of  her  lover, 
and  of  dislike  to  the  husband  thus  forced  upon  her. 
Through  the  means  of  this  friend,  Macham  had  sev- 
eral communications  with  her,  and  concerted  means 
for  their  escape  to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy 
thfcir  mutual  love  unmolested. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  young  lady  rode 
Out  one  day,  accompanied  only  by  the  fictitious  groom, 
under  pretence  of  taking  the  air.  No  sooner  were 
they  out  of  sight  of  the  house  than  they  galloped  to  an 
appointed  place  on  the  shore  of  the  channel,  where  a 
boat  awaited  them.  They  were  conveyed  on  board  a 
vessel,  which  lay  with  anchor  atrip  and  sails  unfurled, 
ready  to  put  to  sea.  Here  the  lovers  were  once  more 
united.  Fearful  of  pursuit,  the  ship  immediately 
weighed  anchor  ;  they  made  their  way  rapidly  along 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Macham  anticipated  the 
triumph  of  soon  landing  with  his  beautiful  prize  on  the 
shores  of  gay  and  gallant  I" ranee.  Unfortunately  an 
adverse  and  stormy  wind  arose  in  the  night ;  al  day- 
break they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land.  The 
mariners  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced  ;  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  compass,  and  it  was  a  time  when  men 
were  unaccustomed  to  traverse  the  high  seas.  For 
thirteen  days  the  lovers  were  driven  about  on  a  tem- 
peituous  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  winil  and  wave.  The 
fugitive  bride  was  filled  with  terror  and  remorse,  and 
looked  upon  this  uproar  o*  the  elements  as  the  anger 
of  Heaven  directed  against  her.  All  the  efforts  of  her 
lover  could  not  remove  from  her  mind  a  dismal  pre- 
sage of  sonic  approaching  catastrophe. 

At  length  the  tempest  subsided.  On  the  fourteenth 
day,  at  dawn,  the  mariners  perceived  what  appeared 
to  be  a  tuft  of  wood  rising  out  of  the  sea.  They  joy- 
fully steered  lor  it,  supposing  it  to  be  an  island.  They 
were  not  mistaken.  As  they  drew  near,  the  rising 
sun  shone  upon  noble  forests,  the  trees  of  which  were 
of  a  kind  unknown  to  them.  Flights  of  birds  also 
came  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  perched  upon  the 
yards  and  rigging,  without  any  signs  of  fear.  The 
boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, that  Macham  determined  to  take  his  drooping 
rompanion  to  the  land,  in  hopes  her  health  and  spirits 


might  by  restored  by  refreshment  and  repose.  They 
were  accompanied  on  shore  by  the  faithful  friends  who 
had  assisted  in  their  flight.  The  mariners  remained 
on  board  10  guard  the  ship. 

The  country  was  Indeed  delightful.  The  forests 
were  stately  and  magnificent  ;  there  were  trees  laden 
with  excellent  fruits,  others  with  aromatic  flowers  ; 
the  waters  were  cool  and  limpid,  the  sky  was  serene, 
and  there  was  a  balmy  sweetness  in  the  air.  The  ani- 
mals they  met  with  showed  no  signs  of  alarm  or 
ferocity,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the  island 
was  uninhabited.  On  penetrating  a  little  distance  they 
found  a  sheltered  meadow,  the  green  bosom  of  which 
was  border.'d  by  laurels  and  refreshed  by  a  mountain 
brook  which  ran  sparkling  over  pebbles,  'n  the  cen- 
tre was  a  majestic  tree,  the  wide  branches  of  which 
afforded  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Here 
Macham  had  bowers  constructe  1  and  determined  to 
pass  a  few  days,  hoping  that  il.e  sweetness  of  the 
country  and  the  serene  tranquillity  of  this  delightful 
solitude  would  recruit  the  drooping  health  and  spirits 
of  his  companion.  Three  days,  however,  had  scarcely 
passed  when  a  violent  storm  arose  from  the  north- 
east, and  raged  all  niyht  over  the  island.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  Macham  repaired  to  the  seaside,  but 
nothing  of  his  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  concluded 
that  It  had  foundered  in  the  tempest. 

Consternation  fell  upon  the  little  band,  thus  left  in 
an  uninhabited  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The 
blow  fell  most  severely  on  the  timid  and  repentant 
bride.  She  reproached  herself  with  being  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes,  and,  from  the  first,  had  been 
haunted  by  dismal  forebodings.  She  novv  considered 
them  about  to  be  accomplished,  and  her  horror  was  so 
great  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech  ;  she  expired  in 
three  days  without  uttering  a  word. 

Macham  was  struck  with  despair  at  beholding  the 
tragical  end  of  this  tender  and  beautiful  being.  He 
upbraided  himself,  in  the  tran.sports  of  his  grief,  with 
tearing  her  from  her  home,  lier  country,  and  her 
friends,  to  perish  upon  a  savaije  coast.  All  the  efforts 
of  his  companions  to  console  hi:n  were  in  vain.  He 
died  within  five  days,  broken-hearted  ;  begging,  as  a 
last  request,  that  his  body  might  be  interred  beside 
that  of  his  mistress,  at  the  foot  of  a  rustic  altar  which 
they  had  erected  under  the  great  tree.  They  set  up  a 
large  wooden  cross  on  the  spot,  on  which  was  placed 
an  inscription  written  by  Macham  himself,  relating  in 
a  few  words  his  piteous  adventure,  and  praying  any 
Christians  who  might  arrive  there,  to  build  a  chapel 
in  the  place  dedicated  to  Jesus  the  Saviour. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander,  his  followers 
consulted  about  means  to  escape  from  the  island. 
The  ship's  boat  remained  on  the  shore.  They  re- 
paired it  and  put  it  in  a  stale  to  bear  a  voyage,  and 
then  made  sail,  intending  to  return  to  Kngland.  Igno- 
rant of  their  situation,  and  carried  about  by  the  winds, 
they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  .Moroci  o,  where,  their 
boat  being  sh.ittered  upon  the  rocks,  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Moors  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here 
they  understood  that  their  ship  had  shared  the  same 
fate,  having  been  driven  from  her  anchorage  in  the 
tempest,  and  carried  to  the  same  inhospitable  coast, 
where  all  her  crew  were  made  prisoners. 

The  prisons  of  Morocco  wetc  in  those  days  filled 
with  captives  of  ail  nations,  taken  by  their  cruisers. 
Here  the  English  prisoners  met  with  an  experienced 
pilot,  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Juan  de  Mora!es. 
He  listened  to  their  stoiy  with  great  interest;  in- 
quired into  the  situation  and  description  of  the  island 
they  had  discovered  ;  and,  subsequently,  on  his  re- 
demption from  prison,  coniniunicated  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  said,  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  above  narrative  of  Alca- 
forado in  reconciling  dates.  The  voyage  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
which  commenced  in  1327  and  ended  in  1378. 
Morales,  to  whom  the  English  communicated  theit 
voyage,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  second  discovery  of  Madeira,  in 
141 3  and  1420.     Even  if  the  voyage  and  imprisonment 
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had  taken  place  in  the  last  year  of  King  Edward  s 
reign,  this  leaves  a  space  of  iorty  years. 

Haclcluyt  gives  an  account  of  the  same  voyage,  talcen 
from  Antonio  Galvano.  He  varies  in  certain  partic- 
ulars. It  happened,  he  says,  in  the  year  1344,  in  the 
time  of  Peter  IV.  of  Aragon.  Macham  cast  anchor  in 
a,  bay  since  called  after  t>ln>  Machio. 

The  lady  being  dl,  he  took  her  on  shore,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  friends,  and  the  ships  sailed 
wiitiout  them.  After  the  death  of  the  lady,  Macham 
made  a  canoe  out  of  a  tree,  and  ventured  to  sea  in  it 
with  his  companions.  They  were  cast  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  the  Moors,  considering  it  a  kind  of 
miracle,  carried  him  to  the  king  of  their  country,  who 
sent  him  to  the  King  of  Castile.  In  consequence  of 
the  traditional  accounts  remaining  of  this  voyage, 
Henry  II.  of  Castile  sent  people,  in  1395.  to  redis* 
cover  the  island. 


No.  XXVIII. 

LAS  CASAS. 

Bartiiolomfav  Las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  so 
often  cited  in  all  histories  of  the  New  World,  was  born 
at  Seville  in  1474,  and  was  of  French  extraction.  The 
family  name  was  Cas:.us.  The  first  of  the  name  who 
appeared  in  Sp.iin  served  under  the  standard  of  Fer- 
dinand III.,  suriianied  the  S.iiiit,  in  his  wars  with  the 
Moors  of  Andalusia.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Seville 
from  the  Moors,  when  he  was  rewarded  by  the  king, 
and  received  permission  to  establish  himself  there. 
His  descendants  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  nobility, 
and  suppressed  the  letter  «  in  their  name,  to  accom- 
modate It  to  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Antonio,  the  father  of  Hariholomew,  went  to  His- 
paniola  with  Colnmlms  in  1493,  and  returned  rich  to 
Seville  in  149S.*  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the 
biograpliers  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  that  he  ac- 
companied Columbus  in  his  third  voyage  in  149S,  and 
returned  with  him  in  1500. f  This,  however,  is  incor- 
rect. He  was,  during  that  time,  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  .Sdamanca,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
Latin,  dialecti':s,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
physics,  after  the  supposed  method  and  syst  m  of 
Aristotle.  While  ai  the  university,  he  had,  as  a  serv- 
ant, an  Indian  slave,  given  him  by  his  father,  who 
had  received  him  from  Columbus.  When  Isabella,  in 
her  transport  of  virtuous  inJignation,  ordered  the  In- 
dian slaves  to  be  sent  back  10  their  country,  this  one 
was  taken  from  Las  Casas.  The  young  man  was 
aroused  by  the  circumstance,  and,  on  considering  the 
nature  of  the  case,  became  inflamed  w'th  a  zeal  in 
favor  of  the  unhappy  Indians,  which  never  cooled 
throughout  a  long  and  active  life.  It  was  excited  to 
tenfold  fervor,  when,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  he  accompanied  the  commander  Ovando  to  His- 
paniula  in  1502,  and  was  an  eye  witness  to  many  of 
the  cruel  scenes  which  took  place  under  his  adminis- 
tration. The  whole  of  his  future  life,  a  space  exceed- 
ing sixty  years,  was  devoted  to  vindicating  the  cause, 
and  endeavoring  to  meliorate  the  sufferings  of  the 
natives.  As  a  missionary,  he  traversed  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  New  World  in  various  directions,  seeking 
to  convert  and  civilize  them  ;  as  a  protector  and 
champion,  he  made  several  voyages  10  Spain,  vindi- 
cated their  wrongs  before  courts  and  monarchs,  wrote 
volumes  in  their  behalf,  and  exhibited  a  zeal  and  con- 
stancy and  intrepidity  worthy  of  an  apostle.  He  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years,  nnd  was 
buried  at  .Ma<lrid,  in  the  church  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent of  Atocha,  of  which  fraternity  he  was  a  member. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  deciy  the  consistency, 
and  question  the  real  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  expedients  to  which  he  re- 
sorted to  relieve  the  Indians  from  the  cruel  bondage 


*  Navarrete,  Colec.  Viiig.  torn.  1.  Introd.  p.  Ixx. 
t  T.  A.  Llorente  CEuvres  de  Las  Casas,  p.  xi. 
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imposed  upon  them.  This  occurred  In  1517,  when  ha 
arrived  in  Spain,  on  one  of  his  missions,  to  obtain 
measures  in  their  favor  from  the  government.  On 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  found  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who 
had  been  left  regent  on  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand, 
too  ill  to  attend  to  his  affairs.  He  repaired,  therefore, 
to  Valladolid,  where  he  awaited  the  coming  of  tho 
new  monarch  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  afterward 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  had  strong  opponents 
to  encounter  in  various  persons  high  in  authority, 
who.  holding  estates  and  repartimientos  in  the  colo- 
nies, were  interested  in  the  slavery  of  the  Indians. 
Among  these,  and  not  the  least  animated,  was  the 
Bishop  Fonseca,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

At  length  the  youthful  sovereign  arrived,  accompa- 
nied by  various  Flemings  of  his  court,  particularly  his 
grand  chancellor.  Doctor  luan  de  Selvagio,  a  learned 
and  upright  man,  whom  he  consulted  on  all  affairs  of 
administration  and  justice.  Las  Casas  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  chancellor,  and  stood  high  in  his 
esteem  ;  but  so  much  opposition  arose  on  every  side 
that  he  found  his  various  propositions  for  the  relief  of 
the  natives  but  little  attended  to.  In  his  doubt  and 
anxiety  he  had  now  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  he 
considered  as  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.*  The  chancellor  Selvagio  and  other  Flemings 
who  had  accompanied  the  youthful  sovereign,  had 
obtained  from  him,  before  quitting  Flanders,  licenses 
to  import  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  colonies  ;  a  meas- 
ure which  had  recently  in  1516  been  prohibited  by  a 
decree  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  while  acting  as  regent. 
The  chancellor,  who  was  a  humane  man,  reconciled 
it  to  his  conscience  by  a  popular  opinion  that  one 
negro  could  perform,  without  detriment  to  his  health, 
the  labor  of  several  Indians,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
a  great  saving  of  human  suffering.  So  easy  is  it  fci 
interest  to  wrap  itself  up  in  plausilile  argument  !  He 
might,  moreover,  have  thought  the  welfare  of  the  Afri- 
cans but  little  affected  by  the  change.  They  were 
accustomed  to  slavery  in  their  own  country,  and  they 
were  said  to  thrive  in  the  New  World.  "  The  Afri- 
cans," oi)serves  Herrera,  "  prospered  so  much  in  the 
island  of  llispaniola,  that  it  was  the  opinion  unless  a 
ne^ro  should  happen  to  be  hanged,  he  would  never 
die  ;  for  as  yet  none  had  been  known  to  perish  from 
infirmity.  Like  oranges,  they  found  their  proper  sell 
in  llispaniola,  and  it  seemed  ever  more  natural  to 
them  than  their  native  Guinea."f 

Las  Casas  finding  all  other  means  ineffectual,  en» 
deavored  to  turn  these  interested  views  of  the  grand 
chancellor  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  He  proposed 
that  the  Spaniards,  rer.ident  in  the  colonies,  might  be 
permitted  to  procure  negroes  for  the  lalior  of  the 
farms  and  the  mines,  and  other  severe  toils,  which 
were  above  the  strength  and  destructive  of  the  lives 
of  the  natives.^  He  evidently  considered  the  poor 
Africans  as  little  better  than  mere  animals  ;  and  he 
acted  like  others,  on  an  arithmelir:d  calculation  of 
diminishing  human  misery,  by  substituting  one  strong 
man  for  three  or  four  of  feebler  nature.  He,  more- 
over, esteemed  the  Indians  as  a  nobler  and  more  in- 
tellectual race  of  beings,  and  their  preservation  and 
welfare  of  higher  impoitancc  to  the  general  interests 
of  humanity. 

It  is  this  expedient  of  Las  C.-isas  which  has  drawn 
down  severe  censure  upon  his  memory.  He  has  been 
charged  with  gross  inconsistency,  and  even  with  hav- 
ing originated  this  inhuman  traffic  in  the  New  World. 
This  last  is  a  grievous  charge  ;  but  historical  facts  and 
dates  remove  the  original  sin  from  his  door,  and  prove 
that  the   pr.ictice  existed   in   the  colonies,  and  was 

♦  Herrera  clearly  states  this  as  an  expedient  adopted 
wlx'n  others  f.tiled.  "  Haitolomi'  de  las  (Jasas,  viendo  que 
sus  conceptos  hallab.-in  en  lodas  partes  dificultad,  i  que  las 
cpiiiiones  que  tenia,  por  mucha  faniillaridad  que  liavia 
SKgiiido  i  gran  crrdllo  ct  n  c\  gran  Cnnciller,  no  podian 
\\Abn  eiec\.o,sevolvioa  olyos  fxpejientes,  Syt." — Uecad.  ii. 
Ill),  ii.  cap.  a. 

f  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  decad.  iii.  cap.  4. 

{  Ibid.,  decad.  ii.  Ub.  ii,  cap.  20. 
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luthorlied  by  royal  decree,  long  before  he  took  a  part 
in  the  question. 

Las  Casas  did  not  go  to  the  New  World  until  1502. 
By  a  royal  ordinance  passed  in  1501,  negro  slaves 
ivere  peimitted  to  be  taken  there,  provided  they  had 
been  born  among  Christians.*  By  a  letter  written  by 
Ovando,  dated  1503,  it  appears  that  there  were  num- 
bers in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  at  that  time,  and  he 
entreats  that  none  more  might  be  permitted  to  be 
brought. 

In  1506  the  Spanish  government  forbade  the  intro- 
duction Oi  negro  slaves  from  the  Levant,  or  those 
broufjht  up  with  the  Moors  ;  aod  stipulated  that  ncJne 
should  be  taken  to  the  colonies  but  those  from  Seville, 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faiih,  that 
they  might  contribute  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. f 
In  1510  King  Ferdinand,  being  informed  of  the 
physical  weakness  of  the  Indians,  ordered  fifty  Afri- 
cans to  be  sent  from  Seville  to  labor  in  the  mines.): 
In  1511  he  ordered  that  a  great  number  should  be 
procured  from  Guinea,  and  transported  to  Hispaniola, 
understanding  that  one  negro  could  perform  the  work 
of  four  Indians.^  In  1512  and '13  he  signed  further 
orders  relative  u  the  same  subject.  In  1516  Charles 
V.  granted  licenses  to  the  Flemings  to  import  negroes 
to  the  colonies.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1517  that 
Las  Casas  gave  his  sanction  of  the  traffic.  It  already 
existed,  and  he  countenanced  it  solely  with  a  view  to 
having  the  h.irdy  Africans  substituted  for  the  feeb'e 
Indians.  It  was  advocated  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  by  the  Jeronlmite  friars,  who  were 
missionaries  in  the  colonies.  The  motives  of  Las 
Casas  were  purely  benevolent,  though  founded  on 
erroneous  notions  of  justice.  He  thought  to  permit 
evil  that  good  might  spring  out  of  it ;  lo  choose  be- 
tween two  existing  abuses,  and  to  eradicate  the  greater 
by  resorting  to  the  lesser.  His  reasoning,  however 
fallacious  it  may  be,  was  considered  satisfactory  and 
humane  by-some  of  the  most  learned  and  benevolent 
men  of  the  age,  among  whom  wasthe  Cardinal  Adrian, 
afterward  elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  and  character- 
ized by  gentleness  and  humanity.  The  traffic  was 
permitted  ;  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  number  of 
slaves  required,  which  was  limited  to  four  thousand, 
and  the  Flemings  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
which  they  aiterward  farmed  out  to  the  Genoese. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  noticing  this  affair,  draws  a  con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  Ximenes 
and  that  of  Las  Casas,  strongly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  "  The  cardinal,'  he  observes,  "  when 
solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily 
rejected  the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the  in- 
iquity of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery,  when 
he  was  consultingabout  the  means  of  restoring  liberty 
to  another  ;  but  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency 
natural  to  men  who  hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity 
toward  a  favorite  point,  was  incapable  of  making  this 
distinction.  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the 
A  mericans  frbm  the  voke,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful 
and  expedient  to  impose  one  stdl  heavier  on  the  Afri- 
cans." I 

This  distribution  of  praise  and  censure  is  not  per- 
fectly correct.  Las  Casas  had  no  idea  that  he  w.-is 
imposing  a  heavier,  nor  so  heavy,  a  yoke  upon  the 
Africans.  The  Kitier  were  considered  more  capable 
of  labor,  and  less  impatient  of  slavery.  While  the 
Indians  sunk  under  their  tasks,  and  perished  by  thou- 
sands in  Hispaniola,  the  negroes,  on  the  contrary, 
thrived  there.  Herrera,  to  whom  Dr.  Robertson  re- 
fers as  his  authority,  assigns  a  different  motive,  and 
r>ne  of  mere  finance,  for  the  measures  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  He  says  that  he  ordered  that  no  one  should 
take  negroes  to  the  Indies,  because,  as  the  natives 
were  decreasing,  and  it  was  known  that  one  negro 
did  more  work  than  four  of  them,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  a  great  demand  for  African  slaves,  and  a  trib- 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  d.  ii.  lib.  iil.  cap.  8. 

t  Ibid.,  d,  i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  30. 

i  Ibid.,  d.  i.  hb.  viii.  cap.  9. 

S  n)id.,  d.  i.  lib.  ix.  cnp.  5, 

11  Robertson,  Hist.  America,  p.  3. 


ute  mfght  be  Imposed  upon  the  trade,  from  which 
would  result  profit  to  the  royal  treasury.*  This 
measure  was  presently  after  carried  into  effect,  though 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  and  licenses 
were  granted  by  the  sovereign  for  pecuniary  .consid- 
erations. Flechier,  in  his  Life  of  Ximenes,  assigns 
another  but  a  mere  political  motive  for  this  prohibition. 
The  cardinal,  he  says,  objected  to  the  importation 
of  negroes  into  the  colonies,  as  he  feared  they  would 
corrupt  the  natives,  and  by  confederacies  with  them 
render  them  formidable  to  government.  De  Marso- 
lier,  another  biographer  of  Ximenes,  gives  equally 
politic  reasons  for  this  prohibition.  He  cites  a  letter 
written  by  the  cardinal  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
observed  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  negroes  ;  they 
were  a  people  capable,  it  was  true,  of  great  fatigue, 
but  extremely  prolific  and  enterprising  ;  and  that  if 
they  had  time  to  multiply  in  America,  they  would 
infallibly  revolt,  and  impose  on  the  Spaniards  the 
same  chains  which  they  had  compelled  them  to  wear.f 

These  facts,  while  they  lake  from  the  measure  of 
the  cardinal  that  credit  for  exclusive  philanthropy 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  manifest  the  clear 
foresight  of  that  able  politician  ;  whose  predictions 
with  respect  to  negro  revolt  have  been  so  strikingly 
fulfilled  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  fact,  though  a  wise  and  up- 
right statesman,  was  not  troubled  with  scruples  of 
conscience  on  these  questions  of  natural  right  ;  nor 
did  he  possessmore  toleration  than  his  contemporaries 
toward  savage  and  infidel  nations.  He  was  grand  in- 
quisitor of  Spain,  and  was  very  efficient  during  the 
latter  years  of  Ferdinand  in  making  slaves  of  the  re- 
frtctory  Moors  of  Granada.  He  authorized,  by  ex- 
press instructions,  expeditions  to  seize  and  enslave 
the  Indians  of  the  Caribbce  islands,  whom  he  termed 
only  suited  to  l.ibor,  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and 
cannibals.  Nor  will  it  be  considered  a  proof  of  gentle 
or  tolerant  policy,  that  he  introduced  the  tribunal  of 
the  inquisition  into  the  New  World.  These  circum- 
stances are  cited  not  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  but  to  show  how  incor- 
rectly he  has  been  extolled  at  the  expense  of  Las 
Casas.  Roth  of  them  must  be  judged  in  connection 
with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. 

Las  Casas  was  the  autho,-  of  many  works,  but  few 
of  which  have  been  printed.  The  most  important  is 
a  gener.'d  history  of  the  Indies,  from  the  discovery  to 
the  year  1520,  in  three  volumes.  It  exists  only  in 
manuscript,  but  is  the  fountain  from  which  Herrera, 
and  most  of  the  other  historians  of  the  New  World, 
have  drawn  l;irge  supplies.  The  work,  though  pro- 
lix, is  valuable,  as  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  facts,  h;id  others  from  persons  who  were 
concerned  in  the  transactions  recorded,  and  possessed 
copious  documents.  It  displays  great  erudition, 
though  somewhat  crudely  and  diffusely  introduced. 
His  history  was  commenced  in  1527,  at  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  and  was  finished  in  1559,  when  eighty- 
five.  As  many  things  are  set  down  from  memory, 
there  is  occasional  inaccuracy,  but  the  whole  bears 
the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth.  The  author  of  the 
present  work,  having  liad  access  to  this  valuable  man- 
uscript, has  made  great  use  of  it,  drawing  forth  many 
curious  facts  hitherto  neglected  ;  but  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  consult  it  with  caution  and  discrimination, 
collating  it  with  other  authorities,  and  omitting  what- 
ever appeared  to  be  dictated  by  prejudice  or  over- 
heated zeal. 

Las  Casas  has  been  accused  of  high  coloring  and 
extravagant  declamation  in  those  passages  which  re- 
late to  the  barbarities  practised  on  the  natives  ;  nor 
is  the  charge  entirely  without  foundation.     The  same 

*  Porqiie  como  iban  faltando  los  Indies  i  se  conocia  que 
un  negro  trabaiaba,  mas  que  quatro,  por  lo  qual  habia  gran 
demanda  de  ellos,  parecia  gue  se  podia  poner  nlgtin  (ributo 
en  la  saca,  de  que  resultaria  provecho  d  la  Rl.  Hacienda 
Herrera,  decadf.  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

t  De  Marsolier,  Hist,  du  Ministerc  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
lib.  vi.    Toulouse,  1694. 
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teal  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  is  expressed  in  his 
writings  that  shone  forth  in  his  actions,  always  pure, 
often  vehement,  and  occasionally  unseasonable.  Still, 
however,  where  he  errs  it  is  on  a  generous  and 
righteous  side.  If  one  tenth  part  of  what  he  says  he 
"  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes"  be  true,  and  his 
veracity  is  above  all  doubt,  he  would  have  been  want- 
ing in  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity  had  he  not  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence. 

In  the  course  of  his  woric,  when  Las  Casas  mentions 
'the  original  papers  lying  before  him,  from  which  he 
drew  many  of  his  facts,  it  makes  one  lament  that  they 
should  be  lost  lo  the  world.  Besides  the  journals 
and  letters  of  Columbus,  he  says  he  had  numbers  of 
the  letters  of  tlie  Adclaniado,  Don  Bartholomew,  who 
wrote  better  than  his  brother,  and  whose  writings 
must  have  been  full  of  energy.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
map,  formed  from  study  and  conjecture,  by  which 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  first  voyage.  What  a  precious 
document  would  this  be  for  the  world  !  These  writings 
may  still  exist,  neglected  and  forgotten  among  the 
rubbish  of  some  convent  in  Spain.  Litilehope  can  be 
entertained  of  discovering  tliem  in  the  present  state 
of  degeneracy  of  the  cloister.  The  monies  of  Atocha, 
in  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of  the  royal  princes, 
betrayed  an  ignorance  that  this  illustrious  man  was 
buried  in  their  convent,  nor  can  any  of  the  fraternity 
point  out  his  pl.ice  of  sepulture  to  the  stranger.* 

The  publication  of  this  worIc  of  Las  Casas  has  not 
been  permitted  in  Spain,  where  every  book  must  have 
the  sanction  of  a  censor  before  it  is  committed  to  the 
press.  The  horrible  picture  it  exhibits  of  the  cruelties 
inllicted  on  the  In  lians  would,  it  was  imagined,  ex- 
cite an  odium  against  their  conquerors.  Las  Casas 
himself  seems  to  have  doubted  the  expediency  of  pub- 
lishing it  ;  for  in  1560  he  made  a  note  with  his  own 
hand,  which  is  preserved  in  the  two  first  volumes  of 
the  original,  mentioning  that  he  left  them  in  confi- 
dence tD  the  college  of  tlie  order  of  Predicators  of  St. 
Gregorio,  in  Valladolid,  begging  of  its  prelates  tliat 
no  secular  person,  nor  even  the  collegians,  should  be 
piirmitted  to  read  his  history  for  the  space  of  forty 
years  ;  and  that  after  that  term  it  might  be  printed  if 
consistent  witli  the  good  of  the  Indies  and  ol  Spain. t 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  work  has  been 
cautiously  used  by  Spanish  historians,  passing  over  in 
silence,  or  with  brief  notice,  many  passages  of  dis- 
graceful import.  This  feeling  is  natural,  if  not  com- 
mendable ;  for  the. world  is  not  prompt  to  discriminate 
between  individuals  and  the  nation  of  whom  they 
are  but  a  part.  The  laws  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ertnnent  of  ihi?  n'jwly-discovered  countries,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  on  all  contested 
points,  though  tinctured  in  some  degree  with  the  big- 
otry of  the  age,  were  distinguished  for  wisdom,  jus- 
lice,  and  humanity,  and  do  honor  lo  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  was  only  in  the  abuse  of  them  by  individ- 
uals to  whom  ihe  execution  of  the  laws  w.as  intrusted, 
that  these  atrocities  were  committed.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  the  same  nation  which  gave 
birth  to  the  sanguinary  and  rapacious  adventurers 
who  perpetrated  these  cruellies,  gave  birth  likewise  to 
the  early  missionaries,  like  Las  Casas,  who  followed 
the  sanguinary  course  of  discovery,  binding  up  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  their  countrymen  ;  men  who  in  a 
truly  evangelical  spirit  braved  all  kinds  of  perils  and 
hardships,  and  even  death  itself,  not  through  a  pros- 
pect of  temporal  gain  or  glory,  but  through  a  desire 
to  meliorate  the  condition  and  save  the  souls  of  bar- 
barous and  suffering  nations.  The  dauntless  enter- 
prises and  fearful  peregrinations  of  many  of  these 
virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated,  would  be  found 
to  vie  in  romantic  daring  wiih  the  heroic  achievements 


•  In  this  notice  the  author  has  occasionally  availed  him- 
self of  the  interesting  memoir  of  Mon.  J.  A.  Llorente,  pre- 
fixed to  his  collection  of  the  works  of  Las  Casns,  collating 
it  with  the  history  of  lierrera,  from  which  its  facts  are  prin- 
cipally derived. 

i  Navarrete,  Colec.  de  Viag.,  torn.  i.  p.  Ixxv. 


of  chivalry,  with  motives  of  a  purer  and  far  more  ex* 
alted  nature. 


Ko.  XXIX, 

PETER   MARTYR. 

Peter  Martir,  or  Martyr,  of  whose  writings 
much  use  has  been  made  in  this  history,  waj  born  at 
Anghierra,  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  in  Italy,  on  the 
second  of  February,  1455,  He  is  commonly  termed 
Peter  Martyr  of  Angleiia,  from  the  Lntin  name  of  his 
native  place.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  hisioriari  that 
treat  of  Columbus,  ard  was  his  contemporar*-  and  in- 
timate acquaintance.  Being  at  I'omc  'n  14S7,  and 
having  acquited  a  distinguished  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, he  was  invited  by  the  Spar  isl.  ambassador,  the 
Count  de  Tendilla,  to  accompany'  him  10  Spain.  He 
willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  '.vfs  presented  to 
the  sovereigns  at  Saragossa.  Isabella,  amid  the  cares 
of  the  war  with  Granada,  was  anxious  for  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  her  kingdom,  and  wished  to 
employ  Martyr  to  instruct  the  young  nobility  of  the 
royal  household.  V/ith  her  peculiar  delicacy,  how- 
ever, she  first  made  her  confessor,  Hernando  de  TaU 
avera,  inquire  of  Martyr  in  what  capacity  he  desired 
to  serve  her.  Contrary  to  her  expectation.  Martyr 
replied,  "  In  the  profession  of  arms."  The  queen 
complied,  and  he  lollowed  her  in  her  campaigns,  as 
one  of  her  household  and  military  suite,  but  without 
distinguishing  himself,  and  perhaps  without  having 
any  particular  employ  in  a  capacity  so  foreign  to  his 
talents.  After  the  surrender  ol  Granada,  when  the 
war  was  ended,  the  queen,  through  the  medium  of 
the  grand  caidinul  of  Spain,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  young  nobles  of  her 
court. 

Martyr  was  acquainted  with  Columbus  while  mak- 
ing his  application  to  the  sovereigns,  and  was  present 
at  his  triumphant  reception  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  Barcelona,  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage.  He 
was  continually  in  the  royal  camp  during  the  war  with 
the  Moors,  of  which  his  letters  contain  many  interest- 
ing particulars.  He  was  sent  aml)assador  extraordi- 
nary by  Ferdinand  and- Isabella,  in  1501,  to  Venice, 
and  thence  to  the  grand  soldan  of  Egypt.  The  soldan, 
in  lyyoox  1491,  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  threatening  that,  unless  they  desisted 
from  the  war  against  Gianada,  he  would  put  all  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  and  Syria  to  death,  overturn  all 
their  temples,  and  destroy  the  holy  se pulrhrc  at  Jeru- 
salem. Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pressed  the  war  with 
tenfold  energy,  and  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  conclu- 
sion in  the  next  campaign,  while  the  soldan  was  stilt 
carrying  on  a  similar  negotiation  with  the  pope. 
They  afterward  sent  Petei  Martyr  ambassador  to  the 
sol  I  m  lo  explain  and  justify  their  measure.  Martyr 
di  arged  the  duties  of  Ills  embassy  with  great  ability  ; 
obtained  permission  from  the  soldan  to  repair  the  holy 
places  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  ai)oli;ion  of  various  ex- 
tortions to  which  Christian  pilgrims  had  been  sub- 
jected. While  on  this  embassy,  he  wrote  his  work  De 
Legatione  Babylonica,  which  includes  a  history  of 
Egypt  in  those  times. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  rewarded  w  &  places 
and  pensions,  and  in  1524  was  appointed  a  minister 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  His  principal  work  is 
an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  in 
eight  decades,  each  containing  ten  chapters.  They 
are  styleil  Decades  of  the  New  World,  or  Decades  of 
the  Ocean,  and,  like  all  his  other  works,  were  origi- 
nally written  in  Latin,  though  since  translated  into 
various  languages.  He  had  familiar  access  to  let- 
ters, papers,  journals,  and  narratives  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers, and  was  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  ihem,  gathering  particulars  from  their  conversation. 
In  writing  his  Decades,  he  took  great  pains  to  obtain 
information  from  Columbus  himself,  and  from  others, 
his  companions. 

In  one  of  his  epistles  (No.  153,  January,   1494,  to 
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Pomponlus  Laetus),  he  mentioni  having  just  received 
a  letter  from  Columbus,  by  which  it  appears  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  him.  Las  Casas  says  that  great 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  him  in  regard  to  those  voyages 
of  Columbus,  although  his  Decades  contain  sotne  in- 
accuracies relative  to  subsequent  events  in  the  Indies. 
Mufioz  allows  him  great  credit,  as  an  author  contem- 
porary with  his  subject,  grave,  well  cultivated,  in- 
structed in  the  facts  of  which  he  treats,  and  of  entire 
ptobity.  He  observes,  however,  that  his  writings 
bt'ini;  composed  on  the  spur  or  excitement  of  the 
iiioinent,  often  related  circumstances  which  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  that  they  were  writ- 
ten without  method  or  care,  often  confusing  dates  and 
events,  so  that  they  must  be  read  with  some  caution. 

Martyr  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  writing  letters  to 
distinguished  persons,  relating  the  passing  occurrences 
of  the  busy  court  and  age  in  which  he  lived.  In 
several  of  these  Columbus  is  mentioned,  and  also  some 
of  the  chief  events  of  his  voyages,  as  promulgated  at 
the  very  moment  of  his  return.  These  letters  not 
being  generally  known  or  circulated,  or  frequently 
cited,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  a 
few  of  the  main  passages  which  relate  to  Columbus. 
They  have  a  striking  effect  in  carrying  us  back  to  the 
very  time  of  the  discoveries. 

In  one  of  his  epistles,  dated  Barcelona,  May  ist, 
1493,  and  addressed  to  C.  Horromeo,  he  says ; 
"  Within  these  few  days  a  certain  Christopher  Colum- 
bus has  arrived  from  the  western  antipodes  ;  a  man 
of  Liguria,  whom  my  sovereigns  reluctantly  intiustcd 
with  three  ships,  to  seek  that  region,  for  they  thought 
that  what  he  said  was  fabulous.  He  has  returned  and 
brought  specimens  of  many  precious  things,  but  par- 
ticularly gold,  which  those  countries  naturally  pro- 
duce." * 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  from  Barcelona,  in 
September  following,  he  gives  a  more  particular  ac- 
count. It  is  addressed  to  Count  Tendilla,  Governorof 
Gran.ida,  and  also  to  Hernando  Talavera,  Archbishop 
01  that  diocese,  and  the  same  to  whom  the  propositions 
of  Columbus  had  been  referred  by  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns. "  Arouse  your  attention,  ancient  sapes, "  says 
Peter  Martyr  in  his  epistle  ;  "  listen  to  a  new  dis- 
covery. You  re.nember  Colutnbus  the  Lifjurian,  ap- 
poiiiced  in  the  camp  by  our  sovereigns  to  search  for  a 
new  hemisphere  of  land  at  the  western  antipodes. 
You  ou^ht  to  recollect,  for  you  had  some  agency  in 
the  transaction  ;  nor  would  the  enterprise,  as  I  think, 
have  been  undertaken,  without  your  counsel.  He  has 
returned  in  safety,  and  relates  the  wonders  he  has  dis- 
covered. He  exhibits  gold  as  proofs  of  the  mines  in 
those  regions  ;  Gossampine  cotton,  also,  and  aro- 
matics,  and  pepper  more  pungent  than  that  from  Cau- 
casus. All  these  things,  together  with  scarlet  dye- 
woods,  the  earth  produces  spontaneously.  Pursuing 
the  western  sun  from  Gades  five  thousand  miles,  of 
each  a  thousand  paces,  as  he  relates,  he  fell  in  with 
sundry  islands,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  them, 
of  greater  circuit,  he  asserts,  than  the  whole  of  Spain. 
Here  he  found  a  rare  of  men  living  contented,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  subsisting  on  fruits  an<l  vegetables, 
and  bread  formed  from  roots.  .  .  .  These  people 
have  kinps,  some  greater  than  others,  and  they  war 
occasionally  among  themselves,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  or  lances  sharpened  and  hardened  in  the  fire. 
The  desire  of  command  prevails  among  them,  though 
they  are  naked.  They  have  wives  also.  What  they 
worship  except  the  divinity  of  heaven,  is  not  ascer- 
tained." f 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  in  September,  t403. 
and  addressed  to  the  cardinal  and  vii'e-chanccllor 
Ascanius  Sforza,  he  says  : 

"  So  great  is  my  desire  to  give  you  satisfaction, 
illustrious  prince,  that  I  consider  it  a  gratifying  occur- 
rence in  the  great  fluctuations  of  events,  when  any- 
thing takes  place  amon^  us,  in  which  you  may  take  an 
interest.     The  wonders  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  round 


•  Opus  Rpist.  P.  Martyris  Angleril,  Epist.  131. 
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which  the  sun  makes  a  circuit  in  the  space  of  four  and 
twenty  hours,  have,  until  our  time,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  been  known  only  in  regard  to  one  hemisphere 
merely  from  the  Golden  Chersonesus  to  out;  Spanish 
Gades.  The  rest  has  been  given  up  as  unknown  by 
cosmographcrs,  and  if  any  mention  of  it  has  been 
made,  it  has  been  slight  and  dubious.  But  now,  O 
blessed  enterprise  !  under  the  auspices  of  our  sove- 
reigns, what  has  hitherto  lain  hidden  since  the  first 
origin  of  things,  has  at  length  begun  to  be  developed. 
The  thing  has  thus  occurred— attend,  illustrious  prince! 
A  certain  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Ligurian,  dis- 
patched to  those  regions  with  three  vessels  by  my 
sovereigns,  pursuing  the  western  sun  above  five  thou- 
sand miles  from  Gades,  achieved  his  way  to  the  an- 
tipodes. Three  and  thirty  successive  days  they  navi- 
gated with  nought  but  sky  and  water.  At  length  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  largest  vessel,  in  which  Colum- 
bus himself  sailed,  those  on  the  look-out  proclaimed 
the  si.jht  of  land.  He  coasted  along  six  islands,  one 
of  them,  as  all  his  followers  declare,  beguiled  per- 
chan  e  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  is  larger  than 
Spair,." 

Martyr  proceeds  to  give  the  usual  account  of  the" 
productions  of  the  islands,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives,  particularly  the  wars  which 
occurred  among  them  ;  "  as  if  nieit/n  £.nd  /iitim  had 
been  introduced  among  them  as  among  us,  and  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  and  the  desire  of  accumulating 
wealth  ;  for  what,  you  will  think,  can  be  the  wants 
of  naked  men?"  "  VVhat  further  may  succeed,"  he 
adds,  "  I  will  hereafter  signify.     Farewell."  * 

In  another  letter,  dated  Valladolid,  February  1st, 
1494,  to  Hernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of 
Granada,  he  observes,  "The  king  and  queen,  on  the 
return  of  Columbus  to  Barcelona,  from  his  honorable 
enterprise,  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea, 
and  caused  him,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  deeds, 
to  be  seated  in  their  presence,  an  honor  and  a  favor, 
as  you  know,  the  highest  with  our  sovereigns.  They 
have  dispatched  him  again  to  those  regions,  furnished 
with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships.  There  is  prospect 
of  great  discoveries  at  the  western  antarctic  an- 
tipodes.    .     .     ."  t 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Pomponius  Lnetus,  dated 
from  Altala  de  Henares,  December  91I1,  1494,  he 
^ivcs  the  first  news  of  the  success  of  this  expedi- 
tion. 

"  Spain,"  says  he,  "  is  spreading  her  wings, 
augmenting  her  empire,  and  extending  her  name  and 
nlory  to  the  antipodes.  ...  Of  eighteen  vessels 
dispatched  by  my  sovereigns  with  the  Admiral  Colum- 
bus in  his  second  voyaRC  to  the  western  hemisphere, 
twelve  have  returned  and  have  brought  Gossampme 
cotton,  huge  trees  of  dye-wood,  and  many  other 
articles  held  with  us  as  predous,  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  that  hitherto  hidden  world  ;  and  besides  all 
other  things,  no  small  quantity  of  gold.  O  wonderful, 
Pomponius !  Upon  the  surface  of  that  earth  are 
found  rude  masses  of  native  gold,  of  aweiuht  that  one 
is  afraid  to  mention.  Some  weifth  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces,  and  they  hope  to  discover  others  of  a 
much  larger  size,  from  what  the  naked  natives  inti- 
m.ite,  when  they  extol  their  gold  to  our  people.  Nor 
are  the  Lestrigonians  nor  Polyphemi,  who  feed  on 
human  flesh,  any  longer  doubtful.  Attend— but  be- 
ware !  lest  they  rise  in  horror  before  thee  !  When 
he  proceeded  from  the  Fortunate  islands,  now  termed 
the  Canaries,  to  Hispaniola,  the  island  on  which  he 
first  set  foot,  turning  his  prow  a  little  toward  the 
south,  he  arrived  at  innumerable  islands  of  savage 
men,  whom  they  call  cannibals,  or  Caribbees  ;  ard 
these,  though  naked,  are  courageous  warriors.  They 
fight  skilfully  with  bows  and  clubs,  and  have  boats 
hollowed  from  a  sinfile  tree,  yet  very  capacious,  in 
which  they  make  fierce  descents  on  neighboring 
islands,   inhabited  by  milder   people.     They  attack 
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their  villages,  from  which  they  carry  off  the  men  and 
devour  them,"  etc.* 

Another  letter  to  Pomponius  Lictus,  on  the  same 
subject,  has  been  cited  at  large  in  the  body  of  this 
worK.  It  is  true  these  extracts  give  nothing  that  has 
not  been  stated  more  at  large  in  the  Decades  of  the 
same  author,  but  they  are  curious,  as  the  very  first 
announcements  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and 
as  showing  the  first  stamp  of  these  extraordinary 
events  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
liberal  men  of  the  age. 

A  collection  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Martyr  was  pub- 
lished in  1530,  under  the  title  of  Opus  Epistolurum, 
Petri  Martyrls  Anglerii  ;  it  is  divided  into  thirty-eight 
books,  each  containing  the  letters  of  one  year.  The 
same  objecllons  have  been  made  to  his  letters  as  to 
his  Decades,  but  they  bear  the  same  stamp  of  candor, 
probity,  and  great  information.  They  possess  pecu- 
liar value  from  being  written  at  the  moment,  before 
the  facts  they  record  were  distorted  or  discolored  by 
prejudice  or  misrepresentation.  His  works  abound 
in  interesting  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  any  con- 
temporary historian.  They  are  rich  in  thought,  but 
still  richer  In  fact,  and  are  full  of  urbanity,  and  of  the 
liberal  feeling  of  a  scholar  who  has  mingled  with  the 
world.  He  is  a  fountain  from  which  others  draw, 
and  from  which,  with  a  little  precaution,  they  may 
draw  securely.     He  died  in  Valladolid,  in  1526. 


No.  XXX. 
oviKr.o. 

GoNZALO  Fernandez  hr  Oviedo  yValdes,  com- 
monly known  as  Oviedo,  was  born  in  Madrid  in  1478, 
and  died  in  Valladolid  in  1557,  aged  seventy-nine 
years.  He  was  of  a  noble  Asiurian  family,  and  In  his 
boyhood iin  1490)  was  appointed  one  of  the  pages  to 
Prince  Juan,  heir  apparent  of  Spain,  the  only  son  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was  In  this  situation  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Granada,  was 
consequently  at  court  at  the  time  that  Columbus  m.ide 
his  agreement  with  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  was 
in  the  same  capacity  at  Marcelona,  and  witnessed  the 
triumphant  entrance  of  ih  -  discoverer,  attended  by  a 
number  of  the  natives  of  the  newly  found  countries. 

In  1513,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  New  World  by 
Ferdinand,  to  superintend  the  gild  foundries.  For 
many  years  he  served  there  in  various  offices  of  trust 
and  dignity,  both  under  I'LTdinand,  and  his  grandson 
and  successor  Charles  V.  In  1535,  he  was  made 
alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Domingo  In  Hispanlol.i, 
and' afterward  was  appointed  historiographer  of  the 
Indies.  At  the  time  of  his  dealli,  he  had  served  the 
crown  upward  of  forty  years,  thirty-fourof  which  were 
passed  in  the  colonics,  and  he  had  crossed  the  ocean 
eight  times,  as  he  mentions  In  various  parls  of  his 
writings,  lie  wrote  several  works  ;  the  most  Impor- 
tant is  the  chronicle  of  the  Indies  in  fifty  books,  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  containing  nineteen 
books,  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1535,  and  reprinted 
in  1547  at  Salam.mca,  augmented  by  a  twentieth  book 
contcilning  shipwrecks.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
exists  In  manuscript.  The  printin-^  of  It  was  com- 
menced at  Valladolid  In  1557,  but  was  discontinued  in 
consequence  of  his  death.  It  is  one  of  the  unpub- 
lished treasures  of  Spanish  colonial  history. 

He  was  an  Indefatigable  writer,  laborious  i\i  col- 
lecting and  recording  facts,  and  composed  a  multitude 
of  volumes  which  are  scattered  through  the  Spanish 
libraries.  His  writings  arc  full  of  events  which  happen- 
ed under  his  own  eye,  or  were  communicated  to  him  by 
eye-witnesses  ;  but  he  was  deficient  In  judgment  and 
discrimination.  He  took  his  facts  without  caution, 
and  often  from  sources  unworthy  of  credit.  In  his 
account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  falls  into 
several  egregious  errors,  in  consequence  of  taking  the 


*  Opus  Kplst.  P.  Martyrls  Anglerii,  Epist.  147. 


verbal  Information  of  a  pilot  named  Hernan  Perei 
Mattco,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pinzuns,  and 
adverse  to  the  admiral.  His  work  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon  in  matters  relative  to  Columbus. 
When  he  treats  of  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  New 
World,  from  his  own  actual  observation,  he  is  much 
more  satisfactory,  though  he  Is  accused  of  listening 
too  readily  to  popular  fables  and  misrepresentations. 
His  account  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  is  full  ol 
curious  particulars  ;  and  the  best  narratives  of  som' 
of  the  minor  voyages  which  succeeded  those  of  Colum- 
bus, are  to  be  found  in  the  unpublished  part  of  his 
work. 


No.  XXXI. 

CURA   I>E  LOS  PAI.ACIOS. 

Andres  Bernaldes,  or  ficrnal,  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  the  curate  of  Los  I'lilncios,  from  having 
been  curate  of  the  town  of  Los  Palaclos  from  about 
14SS  to  1513,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Fuentes,  and  was 
for  some  time  chaplain  to  Diego  Dcza,  Archbishop  of 
.Seville,  one  of  the  greatest  friends  to  the  application 
of  Columbus.  Hernaldes  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  admiral,  who  was  occislonally  his  guest,  and  in 
1406,  left  many  of  his  manuscripts  and  journals  with 
him,  which  the  curate  made  use  of  in  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdln:uid  and  Isabella,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced an  account  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  In 
the  narrative  of  the  admiral'scoasting along  the  south- 
ern side  of  Cuba,  tlie  curate  is  more  miiuilc  and  ac- 
curate than  any  other  historian.  His  work  exists  only 
in  manuscript,  but  is  well  known  to  historians,  who 
have  made  frequent  use  of  it.  Nothing  ran  be  more 
simple  and  artless  than  the  account  which  the  honest 
curate  gives  of  his  beiii;^  first  moved  to  undertake  his 
chronicle.  "  I  who  wrote  these  chapters  of  memoirs," 
he  says,  "  being  for  twelve  years  in  the  liabit  of  read- 
ing a  register  of  my  tleceascd  grandfather,  who  was 
notary  public  of  the  town  of  Fuentes,  where  I  was 
born,  I  found  therein  several  chapters  recording  cer- 
tain events  and  achievements  which  had  taken  place 
In  his  time  ;  and  my  grandmother  his  widow,  who 
was  very  old,  hearing  me  lead  thcni  siiid  to  me, 
"  And  thou,  my  son,  since  thou  art  not  slothful  in 
writing,  why  dost  thou  not  write,  in  this  tn.iiiner,  the 
goo.l  tilings  which  are  happening  at  present  In  thy 
own  day.  that  those  who  come  licreafler  may  know 
them,  and  marvelling  at  what  they  read  may  render 
thanks  to  God.' 

"  From  that  time,"  continues  he,  "  I  proposed  to 
do  so,  and  as  I  considered  the  matter,  I  said  often  to 
myself,  '  If  God  gives  me  life  and  hcallli  I  will  con- 
tinue to  write  until  I  belioUl  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
gained  by  the  Christians  ;  '  and  I  always  entertained 
a  hope  of  seeing  it  and  did  see  It  :  great  thanks  and 
praises  be  givc-n  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  !  And 
because  it  was  ImpossilVe  to  write  aconiplele  and  con- 
nected account  of  all  things  that  happened  in  Spain, 
during  the  matrimonial  union  of  the  king  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  queen  Dofla  Isabella,  I  wrote  only 
about  certain  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable 
events,  of  which  I  had  correct  information,  anil  of 
those  which  1  saw  or  which  were  public  and  notorious 
to  all  men."  * 

The  work  of  the  worthy  curate,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  foregoing  statement,  is  deficient  in  regularity 
o(  plan  ;  the  style  is  artless  and  often  Inelegant,  but  it 
abounds  In  facts  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  often 
given  in  a  very  graphical  manner,  and  strongly  charac 
teristic  of  the  times.  As  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  events  and  familiar  with  many  of  the  persons  of 
his  history,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  probity  and  void 
of  all  pretension,  his  manuscript  Is  a  document  of 
high  authenticity.  He  w;is  much  respected  in  the 
limited  sphere  in  which  he  moved,   "  yet  "  saysone'<»f 
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his  admirers,  who  wrote  a  short  preface  to  his  chron- 
icle, "  he  had  no  other  reward  than  that  of  the  curacy 
of  Lo9  PuJacios,  and  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bishop Don  Diego  Deza. '' 

In  the  possl•8^ion  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Madrid,  Is  a 
very  curious  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isaliella  already  quoted  in  this  work,  made 
up  from  this  history  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  and 
from  various  other  historians  of  the  times,  by  some 
rontcinporary  writer.  In  his  account  of  the  voyage 
■A  Columbus,  he  differs  in  some  trivial  particulars 
:r(>tn  the  regular  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the  curate. 
Tliese  variations  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
author  of  this  work,  and  wherever  they  appear  to  be 
for  the  better,  have  been  adopted. 


No.  XXXII. 

"  NAVIGATION E     DEI,   RK   l>K    C'.STIGI.IA  DEI.LE    ISOLF. 

K   I'AKSK   NUOVAMICNTii  UITIIOVATE." 

"  NAVKiATIO   ClIRISTOPHORI   COLOMIll." 

The  above  are  the  titles,  in  It.-tlian  and  in  Latin, 
of  the  earliest  narratives  of  the  first  and  second  voy- 
ages of  Columbus  that  appeared  in  print.  It  was 
anonymous  ;  and  there  are  some  curious  particulars 
in  regard  to  it.  It  wasniiginally  written  in  Italian  by 
Montalbodo  Fracanzo,  or  Fracanzano,  or  by  Franca- 
pano  de  Montabaldo  (for  writers  differ  in  regard  to  the 
name),  and  was  published  in  Vicenza,  in  1507,  in  a 
collection  of  voyages,  entitled  Mondo  Novo,  c  Paesc 
Nuovainente  Ritrovate.  The  collection  was  repub- 
ILshed  at  Milan,  in  i5o3,  both  in  Italian,  and  in  a  Latin 
translation  made  by  Archangclo  Madrignano.  under 
the  title  of  Ilinerarium  Poitugallensium  ;  this  title 
being  given,  because  the  work  related  chiefly  to  the 
voyages  of  Luigi  Cadamosto,  a  Venetian  in  the  service 
of  Portugal. 

The  collection  w.is  afterward  augmented  by  Simon 
Tirinrcus  with  other  travels,  and  printed  in  Latin  at 
Basle,  in  1533,*  by  Ilervagio,  entitled  Novus  O.bis 
Regionum,  etc.  The  edition  of  Hasle,  1555.  and  the 
Italian  edition  of  Milan,  in  150S,  have  been  consulted 
in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Peter  Martyr  (I)ecad.  2,  Cap.  7)  alludes  to  this  pub- 
lication, under  the  first  Latin  title  of  the  book,  Itinera- 
rlimi  Portugnllcnsium,  and  accuses  the  autht>r,  whom 
by  mistake  he  terms  Cadamosto,  of  having  stolen  the 
materials  of  his  book  fr<ini  the  three  first  chapters  of 
his  first  Decade  of  the  Ocean,  of  which,  he  says,  be 
granted  copies  in  manuscript  to  several  persons,  and 
in  particular  to  certain  Venetian  ambassadors. 
Martyr's  Decades  were  not  published  until  1516,  e.\- 
cepting  the  first  three,  which  were  published  in  151 1, 
at  Seville. 

This  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  is  referred 
to  by  Clio.  Malista  .Spotorno,  in  his  historic.il  memoir 
i>(  Columbus,  as  having  been  written  by  a  companion 
of  Columinis. 

It  is  manifest,  from  a  perusal  of  the  narrative,  that 
though  the  autbor  niiy  have  hclpKlhiinscIf  freely  from 
the  manuscript  of  Martyr,  he  must  b.ive  hail  other 
sources  of  information.  Mis  description  of  the  per- 
son of  Columljiis  as  a  man  tall  of  stature  and  l.irge  of 
frame,  of  a  ruddy  complexion  and  oblong  visage,  is 
not  copied  from  Martyr,  nor  fiom  any  other  writer. 
So  historian  had,  indeed,  preceded  him,  except  Sabcl- 
'ii:us,  in  1504  ;  and  the  portrait  agrees  with  that  sub- 
•e<iuently  given  of  Columbus  in  the  biography  written 
ly  his  S(m. 

It  is  probable  that  this  narrative,  which  appeared 
only  a  year  after  the  death  of  Columl)»s,  was  a  pietc 
of  literary  job  work,  written  for  the  collection  of  voy- 
ages published  at  Vicenza  ;  and  that  the  materials  were 
taken  from  oral  communication,  from  the  account 
given  by  Sabellicus,  and  particularly  from  the  manu- 
script copy  of  Martyr's  first  decade. 

*  Bibliothcca  Pinello. 
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ANTONIO   DE   IIERRERA. 


Antonio  Herrrra  de  Tordfsili.as,  one  of  the 
authors  most  frequently  cited  in  this  work,  was  born 
in  1565,  of  Roderick  Tordesillas,  and  Agnes  de  Her- 
rera,  his  wife.  He  received  an  e.xcellent  education, 
and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Vespasian  Gonzago, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  Viceroy  of 
Naples  for  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  to  this  statesman,  and  intrusted 
with  all  his  secrets.  He  was  afterward  grand  his- 
toriographer of  the  Indies  to  Philip  II.,  who  added  to 
that  title  a  large  pension.  He  wrote  various  books, 
but  the  most  celebrated  is  a  General  History  of  the 
Indies,  or  American  Colonies,  in  four  volumes,  con- 
taining ei^ht  decades.  When  he  undertook  this  work 
all  the  public  archives  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and 
he  had  access  to  documents  of  all  kinds.  He  has 
been  charged  with  great  precipitation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  two  first  volumes,  and  with  negligence  in 
not  making  sufficient  use  of  the  indisputable  sources 
of  information  thus  placed  within  his  reach.  The  fact 
was,  that  he  met  with  historical  tracts  lying  in  manu- 
script, which  embraced  a  great  part  of  the  first  dis- 
coveries, and  he  contented  himself  with  staling  events 
as  he  found  them  therein  recorded.  It  is  certain  that 
a  great  part  of  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  transcript 
of  the  manuscript  history  of  the  Indies  by  Las  Casas, 
sometimes  reducing  and  improving  the  langn.age  when 
tumid  ;  omitting  the  imp.assioned  sallies  of  the  zeal- 
ous father,  when  the  wrongs  ot  the  Indians  were  in 
question  ;  and  suppressing  various  circumstances  de- 
grading to  the  character  of  the  Spanish  discoverers. 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has,  therefore,  fre- 
quently put  aside  the  history  of  Hcrrera,  and  consult- 
eil  the  source  of  his  information,  the  manuscript  his- 
tory of  Las  Casas. 

MuDoz  observes  that  "  in  general  Herrera  did  little 
more  than  join  together  morsels  and  extracts,  taken 
from  various  parts,  in  the  way  than  a  writer  arranges 
chronologically  the  materials  from  which  he  intends  to 
compose  a  history  ;"  he  .adds,  that  "  had  not  Herrera 
been  a  learned  and  juilicious  man,  the  precipitation 
with  which  he  put  together  these  materials  would  have 
led  to  innumeral)lc  errors."  The  remark  is  just  ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  to  select  and  arrange  such 
materials  judiciously,  and  treat  them  learnedly,  was 
no  trifling  merit  in  the  historian. 

Herrera  h.as  been  accused  airo  of  flattering  his 
nation  ;  exalting  the  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and 
softening  and  concealing  their  excesses.  There  is 
nothing  very  serious  in  this  .accusation.  To  illustrate 
the  glory  of  his  nation  is  tme  of  the  noblest  offices  of 
the  historian  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  extraoniinary  enterprises  and  splendid  actions  of 
the  Spaniards  in  those  days.  In  softening  their  ex- 
cesses he  fell  into  an  ami.able  and  pardonable  error, 
If  it  were  indeed  an  error  for  a  Spanish  writer  to  en- 
deavor to  sink  them  in  oblivion. 

Vossius  passes  a  high  culogium  on  Herrera  "  No 
one,"  he  savs,  "has  described  with  greater  industry 
and  fidelity  the  magnitude  and  boundaries  of  provinces, 
the  tracts  of  sea,  positions  of  capes  and  islands,  of 
ports  and  harbors,  the  windings  of  rivers  and  dimen- 
sions of  lakes  ;  the  situation  and  peculiarities  of  re- 
gions, with  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
designation  of  places  suitable  for  the  establishment  of 
cities."  He  has  been  called  among  the  Spaniards  the 
prince  of  the  historians  of  America,  and  it  is  .added 
that  none  have  risen  since  his  time  capable  of  disput- 
ing with  him  that  title.  Much  of  this  praise  will  ap- 
pear exaggerated  by  such  as  examine  the  manuscript 
histories  from  which  he  transferred  chapters  and  en- 
tire" books,  with  very  Utile  alter.ation,  to  his  volumes  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  eulogiums  passed  on  him  for 
his  work  on  the  Indies,  will  be  found  really  due  to 
Las  Casas,  who  h.as  too  long  been  eclipsed  by  his 
copyist.  Still  Herrera  has  left  voluminous  proofs  of 
industrious  research,  extensive  information,  and  great 
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literary  talent     His  works  bear  the  mark  of  candor, 
integrity,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  record  the  truth. 

(le  died  in  1635,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  after  having 
obtained  from  Philip  IV.  the  promise  of  the  first 
charge  of  secretary  uf  state  that  should  become  vacant. 


No.    XXXIV. 

BISHOP   FONSECA. 

Thk.  singular  malevolence  displayed  by  Bishop  Juan 
Rodriguez  dc  Fonseca  toward  Columbus  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  which  was  one  of  the  secret  and  principal 
causes  uf  their  misfortunes,  has  been  frequently  noticed^ 
ill  the  course  of  this  work.  It  originated,  as  has. been 
shown,  in  some  dispute  between  the  admiral  and 
Fonseca  at  Seville  in  1493,  on  account  of  the  delay  in 
fitting  out  the  annamt-nt  for  the  second  voyage,  and 
in  re>{ar(l  to  the  number  of  domestics  to  foim  the 
household  of  the  admiral,  Fonseca  rtceived  a  letter 
from  the  sovereigns,  tacitly  reproving  him,  and  order- 
ing him  to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
Columbus,  and  to  see  that  he  was  treated  with  honor 
and  deference.  Fonseca  never  forgot  this  affront, 
•ml,  wh.U  with  him  was  the  same  thing,  never  forgave 
it.  His  spirit  appears  to  have  been  of  that  unhealthy 
kind  which  has  none  of  the  balm  of  forgiveness  ;  and 
in  which,  a  wound  once  made,  for  ever  rankles.  The 
hostility  thus  produced  continued  with  increasing  viru- 
lence throughout  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  at  his  death 
was  transferred  to  his  son  and  successor.  This  per- 
severing animosity  has  been  illustrated  in  the  course 
of  this  work  by  facts  and  observations,  cited  from 
authors,  some  of  them  contemporary  with  Fonseca. 
but  who  were  apparently  restrained  by  motives  of 
prudence,  from  giving  full  vent  ti>  the  indignation 
which  they  evidently  felt.  Even  at  the  present  day.  a 
Spanish  histoiian  would  be  cautious  of  expressing  his 
feelings  freely  on  the  subject,  lest  they  should  preju- 
dice his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  censors 
of  the  press.  In  this  way  Hishop  Fonseca  has  in  a 
great  measure  escaped  the  general  odium  his  conduct 
merited. 

This  prelate  had  the  chief  superintendence  of  Span- 
ish colonial  affairs,  l)oth  under  Ferdinand  and  I^abelIa, 
and  the  Emperor  Cliarles  V.  He  was  an  active  and  in- 
trepid, but  selfish,  overbearing,  and  perfidious  man. 
His  administration  bears  no  marlcs  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  policy  ;  but  is  full  of  traits  of  arrogance  and 
meanness.  He  opposed  the  benevolent  attempts  of 
Las  Casas  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  repartimientos  ;  treat- 
ing him  with  personal  haughtiness  and  asperity.' 
The  reason  assigned  is  that  Fonseca  was  enriching 
himself  by  those  very  abuses,  retaining  large  numbers 
of  the  miserable  Indians  in  slavery,  to  work  on  his 
possessions  in  the  colonies. 

To  show  that  his  character  has  not  been  judged 
with  undue  severity,  it  is  expedient  to  point  out  his  in- 
vidious and  persecuting  conduct  toward  Hernando 
Cortez.  The  bishop,  while  ready  to  foster  rambling 
adventurers  who  came  forward  under  his  patronage, 
had  never  the  head  or  the  heart  to  appreciate  the 
nicrits  of  illustrious  commanders  like  Columbus  and 
Coitez. 

At  a  time  when  disputes  arose  between  Cortez  and 
Diego  Velazquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and  the  latter 
sought  to  arrest  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  the  midst 
of  his  brilliant  career,  Fonseca,  with  entire  disregard 
»f  the  merits  of  the  case,  took  a  decided  part  in  favor 
of  Velazquez.  Personal  interest  was  at  the  bottom  of 
this  favor  ;  for  a  marriage  was  negotiating  between 
Velazquez  and  a  sister  of  the  bishop.f  Complaints 
and  misrepresentations  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by 
Velazquez  of  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  who  nibs  repre- 
«ented  as  a  lawless  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  at- 


*  Herrera,  decad,  ii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3, 

t  Ibid.,  Hist.  Ind,,  decad,  iii,  Ub.  iv,  cap.  3. 


tempting  to  usurp  absolute  authority  in  New  Spaia 
The  true  services  of  Cortez  had  already  excited  admi< 
ration  at  court,  but  such  was  the  influence  of  Fonseca, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  he  succeeded  in 
prejudicing  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  against  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  of  his  subjects.  One  Christoval 
de  Tapia,  a  man  destitute  of  talent  or  character,  but 
whose  greatest  recommendation  was  his  having  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  bishop,*  was  invested  with  pow- 
ers similar  to  those  once  given  to  Bobadilla  to  the 
prejudice  of  Columbus.  He  was  to  inquiic  inio  the 
conduct  of  Cortez,  and  in  case  he  thought  fit,  to  seize 
him,  sequestrate  his  property,  and  supersede  him  in 
command.  Not  content  with  the  regular  othcial  let- 
ters furnished  to  Tapia,  the  bishop,  shortly  after  his 
departure,  sent  out  Juan  Bono  de  ]^uexo  with  blank 
letters  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and  with  ottieis  di- 
rected to  various  persons,  charging  them  to  admit 
Tapia  for  governor,  and  assuring  them  that  the  king 
considered  the  conduct  of  Coitez  as  disloyal.  Noth- 
ing but  the  sagacity  and  firmness  of  Cortez  prevented 
this  measure  from  completely  interrupting,  if  not  de- 
feating his  enterprises  ;  and  he  afterward  declared, 
that  he  had  experienced  more  trouble  and  difficulty 
from  the  men.-ices  and  affronts  of  the  ministers  of  the 
king  than  it  cost  him  to  conquer  Mexico. f 

When  the  dispute  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez 
came  to  be  decided  upon  in  Spain,  in  1522,  the  lather 
of  Cortez,  and  those  who  had  come  from  New  Spain 
as  his  procuralots,  obtained  permission  fiom  Cardinal 
Aurian,  at  that  lime  governor  of  the  realm,  to  proS' 
ccute  a  public  accusation  of  the  bishop.  A  regulai 
investigation  took  place  before  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies of  their  allegations  against  its  president.  They 
charged  him  with  having  publicly  cieclared  Cortez  a 
traitor  ami  a  rebel  ;  with  having  intercepted  and  sup- 
pressed his  letters  addressed  to  the  king,  keeping  his 
Majesty  in  ignorance  of  their  contents  and  of  the  im-' 
piirtani  services  he  had  performed,  while  he  diligently 
forwarded  all  letters  calculated  to  promote  the  interest 
of  Velazquez  ;  with  having  revcnted  the  representa- 
tions of  Coitez  from  being  heard  in  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  declaring  th.it  they  should  never  be  heard  there 
while  he  lived  ;  with  having  interdicted  the  forward- 
ing of  arms,  merchandise,  and  reinforcements  to  Ne»v 
Spain';  and  with  having  issued  orders  to  the  office  of 
tlie  India  House  at  Seville  to  arrest  the  procurators  of 
Cortez  and  all  persons  arriving  from  liitii,  and  to  seize 
and  detain  all  gold  that  they  should  bring.  These 
and  various  other  charges  of  similar  naluie  were  dis- 
p.issionalely  investigated.  Enough  were  substan- 
tiated to  convict  Fonseca  of  the  most  partial,  oppres- 
sive and  perfidious  conduct,  and  the  cardinal  conse- 
quently forbade  him  to  interfere  in  the  cause  between 
Cortez  and  Velazr|uez,  and  revoked  all  the  ordeis 
which  the  bishop  had  issued,  in  the  matter,  to  the  In- 
dia iiouse  of  Seville.  Indeed  Salazar,  a  Spanish  his- 
torian, says  that  Fonseca  was  totally  divested  of  his 
authority  as  president  of  the  council,  and  of  all  con- 
trol of  the  Affairs  of  New  Spain,  and  adds  that  he  was 
so  mortified  at  the  blow,  that  it  brought  on  a  (it  of 
illness,  which  well  nigh  cost  him  his  lifc.^ 

The  suit  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  tribunal,  composed  of  the  grand 
chancellor  and  other  persons  of  note,  and  was  decided 
in  1522.  The  influence  and  intrigues  of  Fonseca 
being  no  longer  of  avail,  a  triumphant  verdict  was 
given  in  favor  of  Cortez,  which  was  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  additional 
honors  awarded  him.  This  was  another  blow  to  ihe 
malignant  Fonseca,  who  retained  his  enmity  against 
Cortez  until  his  last  moment,  rendered  still  more 
rancorous  by  mortification  and  disappointment. 

A  charge  against  Fonseca,  of  a  still  darker  nature 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  may  be  found  lurking  in 
the  pages  of  Herrera,  though  so  obscure  as  (o  have 
escaped  the   notice  of  succeeding    historians.      He 

*  Herrera,  decad.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  15, 

t  Ibid.,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 

I  Salazar,  Conq.  de  Mexico,  lib.  i.  cap  a. 
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points  to  the  bishop  as  the  Instigator  of  a  desperate 
and  perfidious  man,  who  conspired  against  the  life  of 
Hernando  Cortei!.  This  was  one  Antonio  de  Villafafla, 
who  fomented  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Cortez,  and 
elect  Francisco  Verdujo,  brother-in-law  ol  Velazquez, 
in  his  place.  While  tfie  conspirators  were  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  poniard  Cortez,  one  of  them,  relent- 
ing, apprised  him  of  his  danger.  Villafafla  was 
arrested.  He  attempted  to  swallow  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  conspirators,  but  being  seized  by  the 
throat,  a  part  of  it  was  forced  from  his  mouth  contain- 
ing fourteen  names  of  persons  of  importance. 
Villafailu  confessed  his  guilt,  but  tortures  could  not 
make  him  inculpate  the  persons  whose  names  were  on 
the  list,  whom  he  declared  were  ignorant  of  the  plot. 
He  was  hanged  by  order  of  Cortez.* 

In  the  investigation  of  the  disputes  between  Cortez 
and  Velazquez,  this  execution  of  Villafarta  was  magni- 
fied into  a  cruel  and  wanton  act  of  power  ;  ancl  in 
their  eagerness  to  criminate  Cortez  the  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  Alvarez  declared  that  Villafafla  had  been 
instigated  to  what  he  had  done  by  letters  from  Hishop 
Fonseca  !  (Que  se  inoviu  a  lo  que  hizocon  cartas  del 
obispo  de  Burgos. t)  It  is  not  probable  that  Fonseca 
had  recommended  assassination,  but  it  shows  the  char- 
acter of  his  agents,  and  what  must  have  been  the 
malignant  nature  of  his  instructions,  when  these  men 
thought  that  such  an  act  would  accomplish  his  wishes. 
Fonseca  died  at  Hurgos  on  the  4th  of  November, 
1554,  and  was  interred  at  Coca. 


No.  XXXV. 

OF  THE  SITUATION   OF  THE    TERRESTRIAL    I-ARADISE. 

The  speculations  of  Columbus  on  the  situation  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  extravagant  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, were  such  as  have  occupied  many  grave  and 
learned  men.  A  slight  notice  of  their  opinions  on  this 
curious  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  may  lake  from  the  apparent  wildness  of 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Columbus. 

The  abode  of  our  first  parents  was  anciently  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  inquiry  ;  and  indeed  mankind  have 
always  been  prone  to  picture  some  place  of  perfect 
felicity,  where  the  imagination,  disappointed  in  the 
coarse  realities  of  life,  might  revel  in  an  Elysium  of 
its  own  creation.  It  is  an  idea  not  confined  to  our  re- 
ligion, but  is  found  in  the  rude  creeds  of  the  most  sav- 
age nations,  and  it  prevailed  generally  among  the  an- 
cients. The  speculations  concerning  the  situation  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  resemble  those  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cerning the  garden  of  the  Hesperidcs  ;  that  region  of 
delight,  which  they  forever  placed  at  the  most  remote 
verge  of  the  known  world  ;  which  their  poets  embel- 
lished with  all  the  charms  of  fiction  ;  after  which  they 
were  continually  longing,  and  which  they  could  never 
find.  At  one  lime  it  was  in  the  Grand  Oasis  of 
Arabia.  The  exhausted  travellers,  after  traversing 
Jhe  parched  and  sultry  desert,  hailed  this  verdant  spot 
with  rapture  ;  they  refreshed  themselves  under  its 
shady  bowers,  and  beside  its  cooling  streams,  as  tho 
crew  of  a  tempest-tossed  vessel  rt  pose  on  the  shores 
of  some  green  island  in  the  deep  ;  and  from  its  being 
thus  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  As 
geographical  knowledge  increased,  the  situation  of 
the  Hesperian  gardens  was  continually  removed  to 
a  greater  distance.  It  was  transferred  to  the  borders 
of  the  great  Syrtis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Atlas.  Here,  after  traversing  the  frightful  deserts  of 
Barca,  the  traveller  found  himself  in  a  fair  and  fertile 
country,  watered  by  rivulets  and  gushing  fountains. 
The  oranges  and  citrons  transported  hence  to  Greece, 
where  they  were  as  yet  unknown,  delighted  the  Athe- 
nians by  their  golden  beauty  and  delicious  flavor, 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  iii.  lib,  i.  eap.  I, 
t  Ibid.,  decad.  iii.  lib.  iv.  eap.  3. 


and  they  thought  that  none  but  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  could  produce  such  glorious  fruits.  In 
this  way  the  happy  region  of  the  ancients  was  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  still  in  the  remote  and  ob- 
scure extremity  of  the  world,  until  it  was  fabled  to  ex- 
ist in  the  Canaries,  thence  called  the  Fortunate  or  the 
Ifesperian  Islands.  Here  it  remained,  because  dis- 
covery advanced  no  farther,  and  because  these  islands 
were  so  distant,  and  so  little  known,  as  to  allow  full 
latitude  to  the  fictions  of  the  poet,* 

In  like  manner  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, or  garden  of  Eden,  was  long  a  subject  of  earnest 
inquiry  and  curious  disputation,  and  occupied  the 
aborious  attention  of  the  most  learned  theologians. 
Some  placed  it  in  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land  ;  others 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  that  rich  and  beautiful  tract  of 
country  embraced  by  the  wanderings  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  ;  others  in  Armenia,  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  precipitous  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  imagined  that  En(  cli  and  Elijah  were  transported 
thither,  out  of  the  siKbt  of  mortals,  to  live  in  a  slate 
of  terrestrial  bliss  until  the  second  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  There  were  others  who  gave  it  situations 
widely  remote,  such  as  in  the  Trapcban  of  the  an- 
cients, at  present  known  as  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  or 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra  ;  or  in  the  Fortunate  or 
Canary  Islands  ;  or  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  ; 
or  in  some  favored  spot  under  the  equinoctial  line. 

Great  difhculty  was  encountered  by  these  specula- 
tors to  reconcile  the  allotted  place  with  the  description 
given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  particularly 
of  the  great  fountain  which  watered  it,  and  which 
afterward  divided  itself  into  four  rivers,  the  I'ison  or 
Fhison,  the  Gihon,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Iliddekel. 
Those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Holy  Land  supposed 
that  the  Jordan  was  the  great  river  which  afterward 
divided  itself  into  the  Phison,  Gihon,  Tigris,  and 
Euphrates,  but  that  the  sands  have  choked  up  the  an- 
cient beds  by  which  these  streams  were  supplied  ;  that 
originally  the  Phison  traversed  Arabia  Dcserla  and 
Arabia  Felix,  whence  it  pursued  its  course  to  the  Gulf 
of  Persia  ;  that  the  Gihon  bathed  Northern  or  stony 
Arabia  and  fell  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  the  Red  Sea  ; 
that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  passed  by  Eden  lo 
Assyria  and  Chaldea,  whence  they  discharged  them- 
selves into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

By  most  of  the  early  commentators  the  River  Gihon 
is  supposed  lo  be  the  Nile.  The  source  of  this  river 
was  unknown,  but  w;is  evidently  far  distanl  from  the 
spots  whence  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  arose. 
This  dilTiculty,  however,  was  ingeniously  overcome, 
by  giving  it  a  subterranean  course  of  some  hundreds 
of  leagues  from  the  common  fountain,  until  it  issued 
forth  to  daylight  in  Abyssinia.f  In  like  manner,  sub- 
terranean courses  were  given  to  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  passing  under  the  Red  Sea,  until  they 
sprang  forth  in  Armenia,  as  if  just  issuing  from  one 
common  source.  So  also  those  who  placed  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  in  islands,  supposed  that  the  rivers 
which  issued  from  it,  and  formed  those  heretofore 
named,  either  traversed  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as 
fresh  water,  by  its  greater  lightness,  may  float  above 
the  salt  ;  or  that  they  flowed  through  deep  veins  and 
channels  of  the  earth,  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  wiis 
said  lo  sink  into  the  ground  in  Greece,  and  rise  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  while  the  River  Alpheus  pursuing  it, 
but  with  less  perseverance,  rose  samcwliat  short  of 
it  in  the  sea. 

Some  contended  that  the  deluge  had  destroyed  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  altered  the  whole  face  of  ihe 
earth  ;  so  that  the  rivers  had  changed  their  beds,  und 
had  taken  different  directions  from  those  mentioned 
in  Genesis  ;  others,  however,  among  whom  was  Si. 
Augustine,  in  Ids  commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis, maintained  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  still  ex- 
isted, with  lis  original  beauty  and  delights,  but  that  it 
was  inaccessible  to  mortals,  being  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  stupendous  height,  reaching  into  the  third 


*  Gosselin,  Recherches  sur  la  Geog.  des  Anciens,  torn.  i. 
t  Feyjoo,  Theatro  Critico,  lib.  vii.  5  2. 
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region  of  the  air,  and  approaching  the  moon  ;  being 
thus  protected  by  its  elevation  from  the  ravages  of  the 
deluge. 

By  some  this  mountain  was  placed  under  the  equi- 
noctial line  ;  or  under  that  band  o(  the  heavens  meta- 
phorically called  by  the  ancients  "  the  table  of  the 
sun."  ♦  comprising  the  space  between  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  beyond  which  the  sun  never 
passed  in  his  anninl  course.  Here  would  reign  n  uni- 
formity of  nights  anil  days  and  seasons,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  mountain  would  raise  it  uliovc  the  heats 
and  storms  of  the  lower  regions.  Others  transported 
the  garden  beyond  the  equinuciial  line,  and  placed  it  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  ;  supposing  that  the  torrid 
zone  might  be  the  flaming  sword  appointed  to  defend 
its  entrance  against  mortals.  They  had  a  fanciful 
train  of  argument  to  support  their  theory.  They  ob- 
served that  the  terrestrial  paradise  must  be  in  the 
noblest  and  happiest  part  of  the  globe  ;  that  part  must 
be  under  the  noblest  part  of  the  heavens  ;  as  the  merits 
of  a  place  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  vir^ifes  of 
the  earth  as  upon  the  happy  inliuencesof  the  stars  and 
the  favorable  and  benign  aspect  of  the  heavens. 
Now,  according  to  philosophers,  the  world  was  divided 
into  two  hemispheres.  The  southern  they  considered 
the  head,  and  the  northern  the  feet,  or  under  part  ; 
the  right  hand  the  east,  whence  commenced  the  move- 
ment of  the  primum  mol)ile,  and  the  left  the  west, 
toward  which  it  moved.  This  supposed,  they  observed 
(hat  as  it  was  manifest  that  the  head  of  ail  things,  nat- 
ural and  artificial,  is  always  the  best  and  noblest  part, 
gi)V('ri:::":g  the  other  pans  of  the  body,  so  the  south, 
being  the  head  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  superior  and 
noljler  than  either  east,  or  west,  or  north  ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this,  they  cited  the  opinion  of  various 
philosophers  among  the  ancients,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere were  larger,  more  resplendent,  more  perfect, 
and  of  course  of  greater  virtue  and  elRcacy  than  those 
of  the  northern  :  an  error  universally  prevalent  until 
disproved  by  modern  discovery.  Hence  they  con- 
cluilcd  that  in  this  southern  hemisphere,  in  this  head 
'of  the  earth,  under  this  purer  and  brighter  sky,  and 
these  more  potent  and  benig.iant  stars,  was  placed  the 
terrestri.il  paradise. 

Various  ideas  were  entprtaincd  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  blissful  region.  As  .\dam  and  all  his  progeny 
were  to  have  lived  there,  had  he  not  sinned,  and  as 
there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  death  to  thin 
the  number  of  mjnkini,  it  was  inferred  that  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  must  be  of  great  extent  to  contain 
them.  Some  gave  it  a  size  equal  to  Europe  or  Africa  ; 
others  gave  it  the  whole  southern  hemisphere.  St. 
Augustine  supposeil  that  as  mankind  multiplied,  num- 
bers would  be  translated  without  death  to  heaven  ; 
the  parents,  perhaps,  when  their  children  had  arrived 
at  mature  age  ;  or  portions  of  the  human  race  at  the 
end  of  certain  periods,  and  when  the  population  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise  had  attained  a  certain  amount,  f 

Others  supposed  that  mankind,  remaining  in  a  state 
of  primitive  innocence,  would  noc  have  required  so 
much  space  as  at  present.  Having  no  need  of  rearing 
animals  for  subsistence,  no  land  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  pasturage  ;  and  the  earth  not  being  cursed 
with  sterility,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  country  to  permit  of  fallow  land  and 
the  alternation  of  crops  required  in  husbandry.  The 
spontaneous  and  never-failing  fruits  of  the  garden 
would  have  been  abundant  for  the  simple  wants  of 
inan.  Still,  that  the  human  race  might  not  be 
/  rowded,  but  might  have  ample  sp.ice  for  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  and  the  charms  of  variety  and  change, 
some  allowed  at  least  a  hundred  leagues  of  circum- 
ference to  the  garden. 

St.  Basilius  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  paradise^ 


♦  Merodot.  ib.  iii.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  iii. 
cai).  ic 

T  St.  August,  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  Sup.  Genesis. 

t  St.  Basilius  was  called  the  great.  His  works  were  read 
and  admired  by  all  the  world,  even  by  Tagans,    They  are 


expatiates  with  rapture  on  the  ioya  of  thii  aacred 
abode,  elevated  to  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and 
under  the  happiest  skies.  There  a  pure  and  never- 
failing  pleasure  is  furnished  to  every  aense.  The  eye 
delights  in  the  admirable  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  the  never- 
withering  bloom  of  the  flowers.  The  ear  is  regaled 
with  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  smell  with  the 
aromatic  odors  of  the  land.  In  like  manner  the  other 
senses  have  each  their  peculiar  enjoyments,  Theie 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  are  unknown  and  tiiC 
climate  unites  the  fruitfulness  of  summer,  the  joyful 
abundance  of  autumn,  and  the  sweet  freshness  and 
quietude  of  spring.  There  the  earth  is  always  green, 
the  flowers  are  ever  blooming,  the  waters  limpid  and 
delicate,  not  rushing  in  rude  and  turbid  torrents,  but 
swelling  up  in  crystal  fountains,  and  winding  in  peace- 
ful and  silver  streams.  There  no  harsh  and  boister- 
ous winds  arc  perniiited  to  shake  and  disturb  the  air, 
and  ravage  the  beauty  of  the  groves,  there  prevails  no 
melancholy,  nor  darksome  weather,  no  drowning  rain, 
nor  pelting  hail  ;  no  forked  lightning,  nor  rending 
and  resounding  thunder  ;  no  wintry  pinching  cold, 
nor  withering  and  panting  summer  heat  ;  nor  anything 
else  that  can  give  pain  or  sorrow  or  aimoyunce,  but 
all  is  blanil  and  gentle  and  serene  ;  a  ptrpetual  youth 
and  joy  reigns  throughout  all  nature,  and  nothing  de- 
cays and  dies. 

The  same  idea  is  given  by  St.  An)brosius,  in  his 
book  on  Paradise,*  an  author  likewise  consulted  and 
cited  by  Columbus.  He  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  his  touching  eloquence,  and  graceful  yet  vigorous 
style,  insured  grc.it  popularity  to  his  writings.  M.iny 
of  these  opinions  are  cited  by  Glunvllle,  usually  called 
Hartholonieus  Anglicus,  in  his  work  lie  Proprietati- 
bus  fierum  ;  a  work  with  which  Columbus  was  evi- 
dently acquainted.  It  was  a  species  of  encyclopedia 
of  the  general  knowledge  current  at  the  time,  nnil  was 
likely  to  rei'otnmend  itself  to  a  curious  and  inquiring 
voy.iger.  This  author  cites  an  assertion  as  m.ide  by 
St.  Basilius  and  St.  Ambrosius,  that  the  water  of  the 
fountain  which  proceeds  from  the  Gard»-n  of  Eden  falls 
into  a  great  lake  with  such  a  tremendous  noise  that 
the  inh.ibitants  of  the  neighborhood  are  born  deaf ; 
and  that  from  this  lake  proceed  the  four  chief  rivers 
niL'ntioned  in  Genesis.! 

This  passage,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Hexameron  of  either  Basilius  or  Ambrosius,  from 
which  it  is  quoted  ;  neither  is  it  in  the  oration  on  Par- 
adise by  the  former,  nor  in  the  letter  on  the  same 
subject  written  by  Ambrosius  to  Ambrosius  Sabinus. 
It  must  be  a  misquotation  by  Glanville.  Columbus, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  it,  and 
Las  Casas  is  of  opinion  that  he  derived  thence  his  idea 
that  the  vast  body  c*  fresh  water  which  filled  the  Gulf 
of  La  Ballcna  or  Paria,  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
Paradise,  though  from  a  remote  distance  ;  and  that  in 
this  gulf,  which  he  supposed  in  the  extreme  part  of 
Asia,  originated  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Ganges,  which  might  be  conducted  under  the 
land  and  sea  by  subterranean  channels,  to  the  places 
where  they  spring  forth  on  the  earth  and  assume  their 
proper  names. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  various  other  of  the  volumin- 
ous speculations  which  have  been  formed  relative  to 
the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
tliat  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  fanciful  a  kuI> 
ject ;  but  to  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of  Colum- 

wriilen  in  an  olev.-ited  and  ninjestic  style,  with  great  splen- 
dor of  idea,  and  vast  erudition. 

*  St.  Ambrosius.  Opera.  Edit.  Coign.ird.  Parisiis 
MUCXC. 

t  I'aradisus  autem  in  Oriente,  in  altissimo  monte,  de 
ciijiis  cacuniine  cadentes  aquie,  iiiaxitnuin  f^ciunt  lacum, 
que  in  suo  casu  tanluni  fHCiuntstrepituni  et  frayoreiii,  quod 
omnes  incol.'e,  juxta  pn-cdictum  lacum,  nascunter  surdi,  ex 
immoderato  sonitn  sen  fragore  sensum  audi  us  in  ]>arvulis 
corrumpente.  Ul  dicit /fusilius  in  Hexamtton,  similiter  et 
Ambros.  Kx  illo,  lacu,  velut  ex  w.o  foiite,  procedunt  ilia 
flumina  quatuor,  Phison,  qui  et  Ganges,  Gyon,  qui  ct  N'ilus 
dicitur,  et  'i'igris  ac  Guphr.-\tes.  Bart.  Angl.  de  Propria 
tatibus  rerum,  lib.  15,  cap.  iia.    Francofurti,  154a 
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mtron,  simi liter  el 
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Angl.  de  Propri* 
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bus,  It  Is  necesstrv  to  ehiddate  thuie  veins  of  thought 
passing  through  his  mind  while  considering  the  singu* 
far  phenomena  of  the  unknown  regions  he  was  explor- 
ing, and  which  are  often  but  slightly  and  vaguely  de- 
veloped in  his  journals  and  letters.  These  specula- 
tions, likewise,  like  those  concerning  fancied  islands 
in  the  ocean,  carry  us  back  to  the  time,  and  made  us 
feel  the  mystery  and  conjectural  charm  which  reigned 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  have  since 
been  completely  dispelled  by  modern  discovery. 
Enough  has  been  cited  to  show  that  in  his  observa- 
tions concerningtheterrestial  paradise,  Columbus  was 
not  indulging  in  any  fanciful  and  presumptuous 
chimeras,  the  offspring  of  a  heated  and  disordered 
brain.  However  visionary  his  conjectures  may  seem, 
they  were  all  grounded  on  written  opinions  held  little 
les;  than  oracular  in  his  day  ;  and  ihey  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  far  exceeded  by  the  speculations 
and  theories  of  sages  held  Illustrious  for  their  wisdom 
and  erudition  in  the  school  and  cloistei. 


No.   XXXVI. 

WILL  OP  COLUMBUS. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  who  inspired 
me  with  the  idea,  an'd  afterward  made  it  perfectly  clear 
to  me,  that  I  could  navigate  and  go  to  the  Indies  from 
Spain,  by  traversing  the  ocean  westwardly  ;  which  [ 
communicated  to  the  King,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  to 
the  queen,  Dofla  Isabella,  our  sovereigns  ;  und  they 
were  pleased  to  furnish  me  the  necessary  equipment 
of  men  and  ships,  and  to  make  me  their  admiral  over 
the  said  ocean,  in  all  parts  lying  to  the  west  of  an 
imaginary  line,  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azore  Islands  ; 
also  appointing  me  their  viceroy  and  governor  over 
all  continents  and  islands  that  I  might  discover  beyond 
the  said  line  westwardly  ;  with  the  right  of  being  suc- 
ceeded in  the  said  ofTires  by  my  eklest  son  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  ;  and  a  grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  all 
things  found  in  the  said  jurisdiction  ;  and  of  all  rents 
and  revenues  arising  from  it  ;  and  the  eighth  of  all  the 
lands  and  everything  else,  together  with  the  salary 
corresponding  to  my  rank  of  admiral,  viceroy,  and 
governor,  and  all  oilier  emoluments  accruing  thereto, 
as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  title  and  agreement 
sanctioned  by  their  highnesses. 

And  it  pleased  the  Lord  Almighty,  that  in  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  I  should 
discover  the  continent  of  the  Indies  and  many  islands, 
among  them  Hispaniola,  which  the  Indians  call  Aytc, 
and  the  Monicongos,  Cip.ingo.  I  then  returned  to 
Castile  to  their  highnesses,  who  approved  of  my  un- 
dertaking a  sr-cond  enterprise  for  further  discoveries 
and  settlements  ;  and  the  Lord  gave  me  victory  over 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which  extends  six  hundred 
leagues,  and  I  conquered  it  and  made  it  tributary  ; 
and  I  discovered  many  islands  inhabited  by  cannit)als, 
and  seven  hundred  to  the  west  of  Hispaniola,  among 
which  is  Jamair.1,  which  we  call  Santiago  ;  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues  of  continent  from 
south  to  west,  liesides  a  hundred  and  seven  to  the 
north,  which  I  discovered  in  my  first  voyage,  together 
with  many  islands,  as  may  more  clearly  Ije  seen  iiy 
my  letters,  memorials,  and  maritime  charts.  And  as 
we  hope  in  God  that  before  long  a  gootl  and  great 
revenue  will  be  derived  from  the  above  islands  and 
continent,  of  which,  for  tlie  reasons  aforesaid,  belong 
to  me  the  tenth  and  the  eighth,  with  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  specified  above  ;  and  considering  that 
we  are  mortal,  and  that  it  is  proper  for  every  one  to 
settle  his  affairs,  and  to  leave  declared  to  his  heirs  and 
successors  the  property  he  possesses  or  may  have  a 
right  to  :  Wherefore  I  have  concluded  to  create  an  en- 
tailed estate  (mayorazgo)  out  of  the  said  eighth  of  the 
lands,  places,  and  revenues,  in  the  manner  which  I 
now  proceed  to  state, 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  be  succeeded  by  Don 


Diego,  my  son,  who  in  case  of  death  without  children 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  my  other  son  Ferdinand  ;  and 
should  God  dispose  of  him  also  without  leaving  chil- 
dren and  without  my  having  any  other  son,  then  my 
brother  Don  Bartholomew  is  to  succeed  ;   arid  after 
him  his  eldest  son  ;  and  it  God  should  dispose  of  him 
without  heirs,  he  shall  be  succeeded  bv  his  sons  from 
one  to  another  for  ever  ;  or,  in  the  failure  of  a  son,  to 
be  succeeded  by  Don  Ferdinand,  after  the  same  man- 
ner, from  son  to  son  successively  ;  or  in  their  place 
by  my  brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego.     And  should 
it  ple.-ise  the  Lord  that  the  estate,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  the  line  of  any  of  the  above 
successors,  should  stand  in  need  of  an  immediate  und 
lawful  male  heir,  the  succession  shall  then  devolve  to 
the  nearest  relation,  being  a  man  of  legitimate  birth, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Columbus  derived  from  his 
father  and  his  ancestors.     This  entailed  estate  shall 
in  nowise  be  inherited  by  a  woman,  except  in  case 
that  no  male  is  to  be  found,  cither  in  this  or  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world,  of  my  real  lineage,  whose  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  ancestors,  shall  have  always  been 
Columbus.     In  such  an  event  (which  may  God  fore- 
feml),  then  the  female  of  legitimate  birth,  most  nearly 
related  to  the  preceding  possessor  of  the  estate,  shall 
succeed  to  it ;  and  this  is  to  be  under  the  conditions 
herein  stipulated  at  foot,  which  must  be  understood  to 
extend  as  well  to  Don  Diego,  my  son,  as  to  the  afore- 
said and  their  heirs,  every  one  of  them,  to  be  fullilled 
by  them  ;  and  failing  to  do  so  they  arc  to  be  deprived 
of  the  succession,  for  not  having  complied  with  what 
shall  herein  be  expressed  ;  and  the  estate  to  pass  to 
the  person  most  nearly  related  to  the  one  who  held 
the  right :  and  the  person  thus  succeeding  shall  in  tike 
manner  forfeit  the  estate,  should  he  also  fail  to  com- 
ply with  said  conditions  ;    and  another  person,   the 
nearest  of    my  lineage,   shall  succeed,   provided   he 
abide  by  them,  so  that  they  may  be  observed  for  ever 
in  the  form   prescribed.     This  forfeiture  is  not  to  be 
incurred  for  trifling  matters,  originating  in  lawsuits, 
but  in  important  cases,  when  the  glory  of  God,  or  my 
own,  or  that  of  my  family,  may  be  concerned,  whiih 
supposes  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  the  things  hereby 
ordained  ;  all  which   I   recommend  to  the  couits  of 
justice.     And  I  supplicate  his  Holiness,  who  now  is, 
and  those  that  may  succeed  in  the  Holy  Church,  that 
if  it  should  happen  that  this  my  will  and  testament 
has  need  of  his  holy  order  and  command  for  its  luilil- 
inent,  that  such  order  be  issued  is  virtue  of  obedience, 
and  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  in  any  wise  disfigured.     And  I  also  pray 
the  king  and  queen,  our  sovereigns,  and  their  eldest- 
born,  Prince  Don  Juan,  our  lord,  and  their  successors, 
for  the  sake  of  the  services   I   have  done  them,  and 
because  it  is  just,  that  it  may  please  them  not  to  per- 
mit this  niy  will  and  constitution  of  my  entailed  estate 
to   be  any  way  altered,  but  to  leave   it  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  I  have  ordained,  for  ever,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it  may  be  the 
root  and  l)asis  of  my  lineage,  and  a  memento  of  the 
services  I  have  rendered  their  highnesses  ;  that,  being 
born  in  Genoa,  I  came  over  to  serve  them  in  Castile, 
and  discovered  to  the  west  of  Terra  Firma  the  Indies 
and   islands  before  mentioned.      I  accordingly  pray 
their  highnesses  to  order  that  this  my  privilege  and 
testament  be  held  valid,  and  be  executed  summarily 
and  without  any  opposition  or  demur,   according  to 
the  letter.     I  also  pray  the  grandees  of  the  realm  and 
the  lords  of  the  council,  and  all  others  having  admin- 
istration of  justice,  to  be  pleased  not  to  suffer  this  my 
will  and  testament  to  be  of  no  avail,  but  to  cause  it  to 
be  fulfilled  as  by  me  ordained  ;  it  being  just  that  a 
noble,  who  has  served  the  king  and  queen,  and  the 
kingdom,  should  be  respected  in  the  disposition  of  his 
estate  by  will,  testament,  institution  of  entail  or  in- 
heritance, and  that  the  same  be  not  infringed  eitUer 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  the  first  place,  my  son  Don  Diego,  and  all  my 
successors  and  descendants,  as  well  as  fliy  brothers 
BarthoIom<^w  and  Diego,  shall  bear  my  arms,  such  as 
I  shall  leave  them  after  my  days,  without  inserting 
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•nythlng  die  in  them  ;  and  they  ■hall  be  their  leal  to 
•eul  witlml.  Don  Diego  my  ion,  or  any  other  who 
may  Inherit  thli  ettnic,  on  romin^  Into  poMseiiHlon  of 
the  inheritiinco,  ihull  itlKn  with  the  siKniiture  whlih  I 
now  niuku  use  of,  which  U  an  X  with  nn  S  over  It, 
ami  »n  M  with  n  i<ninan  A  over  It,  and  over  thiit  an 
S.  ami  then  a  Oreeic   Y,  with  on  S  over  It,   with  lii 


ncH  uikI  poinm  UH  Is  my  custom,  as  may  Ijc  seen  liy 

'   '    wlli 
be  Hfon  liv  the  ptesent  one. 


my  siKnatiirvs,  of  which  there  are  many,  unil  it 


lie  Mil. ill  only  write  "  the  Ailniiral,"  whatever  nihcr 
mil's  the  IcIiiK  may  have  conferral  on  him.  This  Is 
to  lie  understood  us  respects  his  signature,  hut  not 
thu  enumeration  of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  ut 
full  IcHKlh  If  agreeable,  only  the  signature  Is  to  be 
"  the  Admiral," 

The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor  of  this 
estate,  shall  possess  my  olhces  of  admiral  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  to  I  he  west  of  animuKinary  line,  which 
his  hlKhncss  ordered  to  be  drawn,  running  from  pole 
to  pole  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Azores,  and  as 
many  more  beyond  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  over  all 
which  I  was  made,  by  their  order,  their  admiral  of 
the  sea,  with  all  ihe  pre-eminences  held  by  Don  Hen- 
rique in  the  admiralty  of  Castile,  and  they  made  me 
their  gOiTcrnor  and  viceroy  perpetually  antl  for  ev«'r, 
over  all  the  islands  and  main-land  discovered,  or  to  be 
discovered,  for  myself  and  heirs,  as  is  more  fully 
shown  by  my  treaty  and  privilege  as  above  mentioned. 

Item  :  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor 
of  this  estate,  shall  distribute  the  revenue  which  ii  may 
please  our  Lord  to  grant  him,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, uiiiltT  the  above  penalty. 

First— Of  the  whole  income  of  this  estate,  now 
!\nd  at  all  times,  and  of  whatever  may  be  had  or  col- 
lected from  it,  he  shall  give  the  fourth  part  annually 
to  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  Columbu.^,  Adelan- 
t.'ido  of  the  Indies  ;  anil  this  is  to  continue  till  he  shall 
have  ac(|iiired  an  income  of  a  million  of  marav.ulises, 
far  his  suppoit,  and  for  the  services  he  has  rendered 
and  will  continue  to  render  to  this  entailed  estate  ; 
which  million  he  is  to  receive,  as  stated,  every  year, 
if  the  said  fourth  amount  to  so  much,  and  that  lie 
have  nothing  else  ;  but  if  he  possess  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  that  amount  in  rents,  that  thenceforth  he 
sliall  not  enjoy  the  said  million,  nor  any  part  of  it,  e.x- 
ccpt  that  he  shall  have  in  the  said  fourth  part  unto 
the  s:dd  quantity  of  a  million,  if  it  should  amount  to 
so  much  :  and  iis  much  as  he  shall  have  of  icvenue 
beside  this  fourth  part,  whatever  sum  of  maravadises 
of  known  rent  from  property  or  perpetual  offices,  the 
said  quantity  of  rent  or  revenue  from  property  or 
olficcs  sh.ili  be  discounted  ;  and  from  the  said  million 
shall  be  reserved  whatever  marriage  portion  he  may 
receive  wiih  any  female  he  may  espouse  ;  so  that 
whatever  he  may  receive  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  no 
deduction  shall  be  made  on  that  account  from  saiil 
million,  but  only  for  whatever  he  may  acquire,  or 
may  have,  over  and  above  his  wife's  dowry,  aiid  when 
it  shall  please  (lod  that  he  or  his  heirs  and  descend- 
ants shall  derive  from  their  property  and  offices  a  rev- 
enue of  a  million  arising  from  renis,  neither  he  nor 
his  heirs  shall  enjoy  any  longer  anything  from  the 
said  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  which  shall  re- 
main with  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  may  inherit  it. 

Item  ;  From  the  revenues  of  the  said  estate,  or 
from  any  other  fourth  part  of  it  (shoulil  its  amount  be 
adequate  to  it),  shall  be  paid  every  year  to  my  son 
Ferdinand  two  millions,  till  such  time  as  his  revenue 
sh.ill  amount  to  two  millions,  in  the  same  form  and 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  Bartholomew,  who,  as  well 
as  his  heirs,  are  to  liave  the  million  or  the  part  that 
may  be  wanting. 

Item  :  The  said  Don  Diego  or  Don  Bartholomew 
shall  make,  out  of  the  said  estate,  for  iny  brother 
IJi'  >,  such  provision  as  may  enable  him  to  live  de- 
cently, .IS  he  is  my  brother,  to  whom  I  assign  no  par- 
ticular sum,  as  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  church, 
and  that  will  be  given  him  which  is  right :  and  this  to 
be  given  him  in  a  mass,  and  before  anything  shall 
have  been  received  by  Ferdinand  my  son,  or  Barthol- 


omew my  brother,  or  their  helri,  and  also  acrordinn 
to  the  amount  of  the  income  uf  the  estate.  And  in 
case  of  discord,  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  two  uf  our 
relatloni,  or  other  men  of  honor  ;  and  should  they  dii- 
agree  among  thcmielvci,  they  will  choose  a  third  per* 
son  ni  arbitrator,  being  virtuous  and  not  distrusted  by 
cither  party. 

Item  :  All  this  revenue  which  I  bequeath  to  Bar* 
tholomew,  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  Diego,  ahull  be  de- 
livered to  and  received  by  them  as  prescribed  under 
the  obligation  of  being  faithful  and  loyal  to  Diego  my 
son,  or  his  heirs,  they  as  well  us  their  clilldren  :  and 
should  It  appear  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  had  pro- 
ceeded against  him  in  anything  touching  his  honor,  or 
the  prospetiiy  of  the  family,  or  of  the  estate,  cither  in 
word  or  deed,  whereby  might  come  a  scandal  and  de- 
basement to  my  family,  and  a  detriment  to  my  estate  ; 
in  that  case,  notfllng  further  shall  be  given  to  them 
or  him,  from  that  time  forward,  inasmuih  us  they  are 
always  to  be  faithful  to  Diego  und  to  his  successors. 

Item  :  As  It  was  my  intention,  when  I  Tirst  instituted 
this  entailed  estate,  to  dispose,  or  that  my  son  Diego 
should  dispose  for  me,  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  in- 
come in  favor  of  necessitous  persons,  us  a  tithe,  and 
In  commemoration  of  the  Almighty  and  Kternal  (>od  ; 
anil  persisting  still  in  this  opinion,  and  hoping  that  his 
High  Majesty  will  assist  me,  and  those  who  may  Inherit 
it.  In  this  or  the  New  World,  I  have  resolved  that  the 
said  tithe  shall  be  paid  in  the  manner  following : 

First — It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fourth  part  of 
the  levenue  of  the  estate  which  I  have  onlaliied  and 
directed  to  be  given  to  Don  Bartholomew,  till  he  have 
an  income  of  one  million,  includes  the  tenth  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  estate  ;  and  that  as  in  proportion 
ns  the  income  »)f  my  brother  Don  Bartholomew  shall 
increase,  as  it  has  to  be  discounted  frimi  the  revenue 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  that  the  said 
revenue  shall  be  calculated,  to  know  how  much  the 
tenth  part  amounts  to  ;  and  the  part  which  exceeds 
what  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  million  fur  Don 
Bill  tholomew  shall  be  received  by  such  uf  my  fumil) 
as  may  most  stand  in  need  of  it,  discounting  it  from 
said  tenth,  if  their  income  do  not  amount  to  ttfty  thou- 
sand maravadises  ;  and  should  any  of  these  come  to 
have  an  income  to  this  amount,  such  a  part  shall  be 
awarded  them  as  two  persons,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
may  determine  along  with  Don  Diego,  or  his  heirs. 
Thus,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  million  which  I 
leave  to  D(m  Bartholomew  comprehends  the  tenth  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  estate  ;  which  revenue  is  to 
be  distributed  among  my  nearest  and  most  needy  re- 
l.'itions  in  the  manner  .1  have  directed  ;  and  when 
Don  B.irlholomew  have  an  income  of  one  millicm,  and 
that  nothing  more  shall  be  due  to  him  on  account  of 
said  fourth  part,  then,  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  the  per- 
sr)n  who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  estate,  along 
with  the  two  other  persons  which  I  shall  herein  point 
out,  shall  inspect  the  accounts,  and  so  direct  that  the 
tenth  of  the  revenue  shall  still  continue  to  be  paid  to 
the  most  necessitous  members  of  my  family  that  may 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  quarter  uf  ihe  world, 
who  shall  be  diligently  sought  out  ;  and  they  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  part  from  which  Don  Bar- 
tholomew is  to  derive  his  million  ;  which  sums  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  deducted  from  the  said 
tenth,  which,  should  it  amount  to  more,  the  overplus, 
as  It  arises  from  the  fourth  part,  shall  be  given  to  the 
most  necessitous  persons  as  aforesaid  ;  und  should  it 
not  be  sufficient  that  Don  Bartholomew  shall  have  it 
until  his  own  estate  goes  on  increasing,  leaving  the 
saiii  million  in  part  or  in  the  whole. 

Item  :  The  said  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  whoever 
may  be  the  inheritor,  shall  appoint  two  persons  of 
conscience  and  authority,  and  most  nearly  related  to 
the  family,  who  are  to  examine  the  revenue  and  its 
amount  carefully,  and  to  cause  the  said  tenth  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  fourth  from  which  Don  Bartholomew 
is  to  receive  his  million,  to  the  most  necessitated  mem- 
bers of  my  family  that  may  be  found  here  or  else- 
where, whom  they  shall  look  for  diligently  upon  their 
consciences  ;  and  as  it  might  happen  thai  said  Doa 
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Diego,  or  others  after  him,  for  reasons  whirh  may  con- 
cern their  own  wellure,  or  the  credit  and  support  of 
the  eMiite,  muy  be  unwilling  to  make  known  the  full 
amount  of  the  Income  ;  nevertheless  I  charge  him 
on  his  ccmiclence  to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid  ;  and  I 
charge  them,  on  their  soids  and  consciences,  not  to 
denounce  or  make  It  known,  except  with  the  consent 
of  Don  Diego,  or  the  person  that  may  succecd-him  ; 
but  let  the  above  tithe  be  paid  In  the  manner  I  have 
dlrecte<l. 

Item  :  In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  In  the  choice  of 
the  iwo  nearest  relations  who  are  to  act  with  Dim 
Diegti  'ir  bis  heirs,  I  hereby  elect  Don  llatiholomew 
my  brother  for  one,  and  Don  Fernando  my  son  for 
the  oifjer  ;  and  (yhen  these  two  shall  enter  upon  the 
business,  they  shad  choose  two  other  persons  among 
the  most  Itwstv,  and  tnont  n  i-arly  related,  and  these 
again  .shall  ei«-i  t  two  others  \»'hen  it  shall  be  question 
of  .  '"lunencing  ihe  frJianiination  ;  and  thus  it  shall  lie 
maiuiKf  I  with  diligpfce  from  one  to  the  other,  as  well 
in  this  as  in  the  other  of  government,  for  Ihe  service 
and  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  benefit  'f  the  said  entailed 
estate. 

Item  ;  I  also  enjoin  Diego,  or  any  one  that  mny  in- 
herit the  estate,  to  have  anil  maintain  In  the  city  of 
(ienna,  one  pcrscm  of  our  lineage  to  reside  there  wiih 
his  wife,  anil  appoint  him  a  siiflUient  revenue  to  en- 
able him  to  live  decently,  os  a  person  i  jimcly  con- 
nected with  the  family,  of  which  he  is  in  be  the  root 
and  basis  in  that  city  ;  from  which  great  good  m.iy 
accrue  to  him,  inasmuch  as  1  was  born  there,  und 
came  from  thence. 

Item  ;  The  said  Don  Diego,  or  whoever  shall  In- 
heiit  the  estate,  must  remit  in  bills,  or  in  any  other 
way,  all  such  sums  as  he  may  be  able  to  save  out  (>( 
the  revenue  of  the  estate,  and  direct  purchases  to  be 
made  in  his  name,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  in  a  stock  in 
the  Hank  of  St.  George,  which  gives  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent  and  In  secure  money  ;  and  this  shull  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  I  am  about  to  explain. 

Item  ;  As  it  becomes  every  man  of  property  to  serve 
God,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  his  wealth,  and 
AS  all  numeys  deposited  with  St.  George  are  nuite  safe, 
and  Genoa  is  a  noble  city,  and  powerful  by  sea,  and 
as  at  the  time  that  I  undertook  to  gel  out  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  Indies,  il  was  with  the  Intention  of 
supplicating  the  king  and  queen,  our  lords,  that  what- 
ever moneys  should  be  derived  from  the  said  Indies, 
should  be  invested  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
as  I  did  so  supplicate  them  ;  if  they  do  this,  it  will  be 
well  ;  if  not,  at  all  events,  the  said  Diego,  or  such 
person  as  may  succeed  him  in  this  trust,  to  collect 
together  all  the  money  he  can,  and  accompany  the 
king  our  lord,  should  he  go  to  the  con(|uest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  else  go  there  himself  with  all  ihe  force  he  can 
command  :  and  in  pursuing  this  intention,  it  will 
please  the  Lord  to  assist  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  the  plan  ;  and  should  he  not  be  able  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  the  whole,  no  doubt  he  will  achieve  it  in 
part.  Let  him  therefore  collect  and  make  a  fimd  of 
all  his  wealth  in  St.  George  of  Genoa,  and  let  it  mul- 
tiply there  till  such  time  as  it  may  af^pear  to  him  thai 
something  of  consequence  may  be  elTecled  as  respects 
the  project  on  Jerusalem  ;  f<ir  I  believe  that  when 
their  highnerses  shall  see  that  this  is  contemplated, 
they  will  wish  to  realize  it  themselves,  or  will  alTord 
him,  as  their  servant  and  vassal,  the  means  of  doing 
it  for  them. 

Item  :  I  charge  my  son  Diego  and  my  descendants, 
especially  whoever  may  inherit  this  estate,  which  con- 
sists, as  aforesaid,  of  the  tenth  of  whatsoever  may  be 
had  or  found  in  the  Indies,  and  the  eighth  part  of  the 
lands  and  rents,  all  which,  together  wiih  my  rights 
and  emoluments  as  admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor, 
amount  to  more  than  twenty  five  per  cent  ;  I  say 
thai  I  require  of  him  to  employ  all  this  revenue, 
as  well  as  his  person  and  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  in  well  and  faithfully  serving  and  support- 
ing their  highnesses,  or  their  successors,  even  to 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  ;  since  it  was  their 
highnesses,  next  to  God,  who  first  gave  me  the  means 


of  getting  and  nrhlevlnR  this  property,  although,  It  li 
true,  I  cume  over  to  these  realmn  to  Invite  Ihein  to  the 
enterprise,  und  that  u  long  time  elapsed  before  any 
provision  was  made  for  carrying  It  Into  execution  ; 
which,  however.  Is  not  surprising,  us  this  wiis  an  un- 
dertaking of  which  ull  the  world  was  Ignorant,  and 
no  nne  had  any  faith  in  it  ;  whereloie  I  um  by  so 
much  the  more  indeblrd  to  ihcm,  as  will  as  because 
they  have  since  also  much  favored  ami   pioinoud  me. 

Item  :  I  also  require  of  Diego,  or  whomsoever  may 
be  In  possession  of  the  estate,  that  in  ihc  ca»e  of  any 
schism  taking  place  in  the  Church  of  (iod,  or  that  any 
person  of  whatever  class  or  condition  iihould  atlempt 
lo  despoil  It  of  Its  property  and  honors,  they  hasten 
to  olTrr  at  the  feet  of  his  h(.litirss,  that  Is,  If  they  are 
not  heretji-s  (which  God  forbid  I)  their  persons,  power, 
und  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  such 
r.chism,  unti  preventing  any  spoliation  of  the  honor 
und  property  of  the  church. 

Item  :  I  commanil  the  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may 
possess  Ihe  said  estate,  lo  labor  mi\<I  strive  for  the 
honor,  welfare,  and  uggranditemtnt  of  the  city  of 
(ienoa,  and  to  make  use  of  all  his  power  and  means  In 
defending  and  cnh.incing  the  good  and  credit  of  that 
republic,  In  all  things  ito!  contrary  to  Ihe  service  of 
ilie  church  of  God,  or  Ihe  high  dignity  of  our  king  and 
cjueen,  our  lords,  and  their  sii' ipssors. 

Item  :  The  said' Diego,  or  whoever  n<ny  possess  or 
succeed  to  the  estate,  out  of  the  fourlli  p.'*rt  of  the 
whole  revenue,  from  which,  asalorcsaiil,  is  to  '^/'takrn 
the  tenth,  when  Don  Bartholomew  or  his  heirs  fhall 
have  saved  the  two  millions,  or  pari  of  them,  and 
when  the  time  shall  come  of  making  a  distribution 
among  our  relations,  shall  apply  ami  invest  the  said 
tenth  in  providing  marriages  for  such  daughters  ol  our 
lineage  as  may  reciuire  it,  und  in  doing  all  the  good  In 
their  power. 

Item  :  When  a  suitable  time  shall  arrive,  he  shalJ 
order  a  church  to  be  built  in  the  if-'  uid  ol  lllspaniola, 
arul  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  lo  be  called  Sania 
Maria  dc  la  Ccmccpcion  ,  |o  which  is  lo  be  annt  xcd 
an  hospital,  upr)n  the  best  possiMp  plan,  like  those  of 
Italy  and  Castile,  and  a  cli.ipel  erected  I"  say  muss  in 
for  the  goud  of  my  s«)ul,  and  those  of  n/y  uncesiorf 
ond  successors  with  great  devotion,  since  tid  doubt  U 
will  please  the  Lord  lo  give  us  a  suUicicnl  revenue  tiir 
this  and  the  aforementioned  purposes. 

Item  ;  I  also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  *vhomsocvcr 
may  inherit  after  him,  to  spare  no  pains  in  having  and 
maintaining  in  the  island  ol  Ilispaniola,  four  good 
professors  of  theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  their 
siiidying  and  laboiing  to  convert  'o  our  holy  faith  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Indies  ;  and  i>i  proportion  as,  by 
God's  will,  llie  revenue  of  the  estate  shall  increase,  in 
the  same  degree  shall  the  luimber  of  teachers  and  de- 
vout increase,  who  are  to  strive  lo  m.ike  Christians  of 
the  natives  ;  in  attaining  which  no  expense  should  be 
thought  loo  great.  And  in  commcmoialion  of  all  that 
I  hereby  ordain,  and  of  the  foregoing,  a  monument  of 
marble  shall  be  erected  in  the  said  church  of  la  Con- 
cepcion,  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  to  serve  us  a 
record  ol  what  I  here  enjoin  on  the  said  Diego,  as 
Well  as  lo  other  persons  who  may  look  upon  it  ;  which 
marble  shall  cont.iin  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect. 

Item  :  I  also  require  of  Diego  my  son,  and  whom- 
soever may  succeed  him  in  the  estate,  that  every  time, 
and  as  often  as  he  confesses,  he  first  show  this  obli- 
gation, or  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  confessor,  praying  him 
lo  read  it  through,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  inquire 
respecting  its  fulfilment  ;  from  which  will  redound 
great  good  and  happiness  lo  his  soul. 

S. 
S.    A.  S. 
X.  M.  Y. 
EL  ALMIRANTE. 

No.  XXXVII. 

SIGNATfRK   OF  COLVMIIUS. 

As  everything  respecting  Columbus  is  full  of  in- 
terest, his  signature  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
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cussion.  It  partook  of  the  pedantic  and  bigoted 
character  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  man,  who,  considering  himself  mysteri- 
ously elected  and  set  apart  from  among  men  for  cer- 
tain great  purposes,  adopted  a  correspondent  formality 
and  solemnity  in  all  his  concerns.  His  signature  was 
as  follows  :  ~ 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  Y. 

XPO  FERENS. 

The  first  half  of  the  signature,  XPO  (for  CHRIS- 
TOj,  is  in  Greek  letters  ;  the  second,  FERENS,  is  in 
Latin.  Such  was  the  usage  of  ilxise  days  ;  and  even 
at  present  both  Greek  and  Roman  letters  are  used  in 
signatures  and  inscriptions  in  Spain. 

'I  he  ciphers  or  initials  above  the  signature  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  pious  ejaculation.  To  read 
them  one  must  begin  with  the  lower  letters,  and  con- 
nect them  with  those  above.  SIgnor  Gio.  Batista 
Spotorno  conjectures  them  to  mean  either  Xristus 
(Christiu)    Sancta  Maria  Yosephus,    or.   Salve   me, 


Xristus,  Maria,  Yosephus.  The  AW/Zi  American  Rf 
view,  for  April,  1827,  suggests  the  substitution  of  Jesus 
for  Josephus,  but  the  suggestion  of  Spotorno  is  most 
probably  correct,  as  a  common  Spanish  ejaculation  is 
"  Jesus  Maria  y  Jos6. " 

It  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not  en- 
tirely gone  by,  to  accompany  the  signature  with  some 
words  i)f  religious  purport.  One  object  of  this  prac- 
tice was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a  Christian.  This 
was  of  some  importance  in  a  country  in  which  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  were  proscribed  and  persecuted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says  that  his 
father,  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand,  usually  com- 
menced by  writing  "  Jesus  cum  Maria  sit  noois  in 
via  ;"  and  the  book  which  the  admiral  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  sovereigns,  containing  the  prophecies 
which  he  considered  as  referring  to  his  discoveries, 
and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  begins  with 
the  same  words.  This  practice  is  akin  to  that  of  plac- 
ing the  initials  of  pious  words  above  his  signature,  and 
gives  great  probability  to  the  mode  \n  which  they 
have  been  deciphered. 
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Acuna,  Don  Alonzo  de,  summons  Columbus'to  give 
an  account  of  himself,  on  his  return  from  the  New 
World,  67. 

Address  of  an  Indian  of  Cuba  to  Columbus,  109. 

Adelantado,  title  of,  given  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
contirnie'l  by  the  king,  133. 

Adrian  de  Moxica,  158. 

Admiral,  the,  a  title  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  de- 
scendants, 133. 

Africa,  essay  on  the  navigation  of,  by  the  ancients,  257. 

Aguado,  Juan,  recommended  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment by  Columbus,  qo  ;  appointed  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  125  ;  arrives 
at  Isabella.  il>.  :  his  insolent  behavior,  ib.  ;  his  in- 
tervipw  with  Columbus,  126  ;  the  Caciques  having 
preferred  complaints  against  Columbus,  he  deter- 
mines on  returning  to  Spain,  127. 

Alexander  VI.,  pope,  character  of,  74;  famous  bulls 
of,  relative  to  the  New  World,  ib.  ;  letter  of  Colum- 

-    bus  to.  184. 

AHhco,  I'edro,  work  of,  referred  to,  113. 

Alligators,  found  in  great  numbers  at  Puerto  Bello, 
192. 

All  Saints,  discovery  of  the  bay  of,  248. 

Alon/o,  Don.  heir  apparent  of  Portugal,  his  marriage 
with  the  I'rinccss  Isabella,  28. 

Alpha  and  Omega,   the  extreme  point  of  Cuba,  51, 

I02. 

Alva,   Duke  of,    Don   Diego    Columbus  marries  his 

daugh'er,  237  ;  he  assists  in  obtaining  justice  for 

his  son-in-law,  ib. 
Alvaro,  Don,  de  I'ortug;*!,   attack  upon,  in  the  royal 

tent,  27. 
Amazons,  an  island  of  supposed,  63  ;  warlike  women 

of  the  Caribbee  islands,  82,  129. 
Amazons,  river  of,  discovered  by  Vicente  Finzon,  178. 
Amber,  specimens  of,  among  the  mountains  of  Cib«o, 

94. 

Anaraona,  wife  to  Caoiiabo,  retires  with  her  brother 
BeliL'chio,  after  the  great  battle  of  the  Vega,  122;  com- 
josos  legendary  ballads,  145  ;  her  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards,  ib.  ;  counsels  her  brother  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards,  ib.  ;  her  reception 
of  the  Adelantado,  146  ;  her  wonder  and  delight  at 
seeing  a  Spanish  ship,  149  ;  her  grief  at  the  depart- 
ure of  the  Adelantado,  ib.  ;  her  conduct  in  respect 
to  her  daughter  and  Guevara,  167  ;  her  admiration 
of  the  Spaniards  turned  into  detestation,  215  ;  re- 
ceives ;i  visit  from  Ovando,  216  ;  is  seized,  ib.  ; 
carried  in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  ib.  ;  and  igno- 
miniously  hanged,  ib.  ;  her  fine  character,  217. 

Anana,  or  the  pineapple,  first  met  with,  81. 

Angel,  Luis  de  St.,  his  remonstrance  with  the  queen 
relative  to  the  project  of  Columbus,  31  ;  succeeds, 
ib. 

Antigua,  island  of,  discovered,  82. 

Antilles,  the,  discovered,  82  ;  taken  possession  of,  ib. 

Apparitions,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in  respect  to,  97. 

Arana,  Diego  de,  left  inchargeof  Hispaniola,  during 
the  first  .-ibsence  of  Columbus,  60  ;  history  o(  the 
disaster  xvhich  occurred  to  him  after  the  departure 
of  Columbus,  85. 

Aran,  Pedro  de,  commander  of  one  of  Columbus's 
ships  on  his  third  voyage,  136. 

Architecture,  first  signs  of  solid,  found  in  the  New 
World,  191. 

Areytos,  or  ballads,  of  the  Haytians,  98. 


Aristizabal,  Don  Gabriel  de,  solicits  the  removal  of  the 

remains  of  Columbus,  235. 
Arriaga,  Luis  de,  is  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Mag- 

dalena,  116. 
Astrolabe,  the,  applied  to  navigation,  30. 
Alalantis,  Plato's,  observations  on,  269. 
Audience,  royal,  court  of,  established,  237. 
Augustine,  St.,  his  arguments  against  the  existence  of 

Antipodes,  25. 
Augustine,  St.,  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Pinzon,  178. 
Aurea  Chersonesus,  the  place  whence  Solomon  is  sup< 

posed  to  have  had  gold,  196. 
Azores,    the,    when    discovered,    11  ;    arrival  at  by 

Columbus  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  65. 

B. 

Babeque,  a  supposed  island,  Columbus  goes  in  search 
of,  50,  103. 

Bahama  Islands,  discovery  of,  41  ;  cruise  among 
the,  44. 

Ballads  of  the  Haytians,  98,  123. 

Ballester,  Miguel,  his  conduct  during  the  conspiracy 
of  Roldan,  151  ;  receives  a  letter  from  Columbus, 
15S  ;  his  character,  ib.  ;  interview  with  Roldan, 
ib.  ;  second  interview,  160  ;  sends  advice  to  the  ad- 
miral, ib.  ;  is  besieged  in  ihe  fortress  of  Concep- 
tion, ib  ;  sails  for  Spain,  163. 

Barbas,  Las.  islands  of,  discovered,  201. 

Harrantes,  Garcia  de,  sails  for  Spain  163. 

Harros,  Joam  de,  his  account  of  Columbus's  propo- 
sition to  John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  20. 

Basil,  St.,  his  description  of  Paradise,  282. 

Bastides,  Rodtigo,  of  Seville,  explores  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma.  178. 

B.iza,  surrender  of,  28. 

Beata,  Cape,  sailors  of  Columbus  climb  the  rock  of, 
141. 

Behem,  Martin,  his  planisphere,  35  ;  an  account  of, 
254  ;  the  assertion  relative  to  his  having  discovered 
the  western  world,  previous  to  Columbus  considered, 

255- 

Behechio  assists  Caonabo,  and  kills  one  of  the  wives  of 
Guacanagari,  117  ;  the  only  Cacique  who  does  not 
sue  for  peace,  122  ;  receives  a  visit  from  Barthoio-  ' 
mew  Columbus,  145  ;  his  reception  of  him,  146  ; 
consents  to  pay  tribute,  ib.  ;  invites  the  Adelantado 
to  roine  and  receive  it,  149  ;  his  astonishment  at 
visiting  a  Spanish  ship,  ib. 

Belen,  river  of,  discovered,  194  ;  abounds  in  fish, 
196  ;  Columbus  commences  a  settlement  on  its 
banks,  ib. 

Bell  of  Isabella,  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Haytians 
in  respect  to  it,  1 1 8. 

Belvis  Pablo,  sent  to  Hayti  in  the  place  oi  Ferniin 
Cedo,  125. 

Berahoma,  condemned  to  death  for  having  violated 
the  wife  of  the  Cacique  of  the  Vega,  150  ;  is  par- 
doned, ib. 

Bernaldcz,  Andrez,  a  short  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  278. 

Bernardo  of  Valentia,  his  conspiracy  at  Jamaica,  208. 

Bloodhounds,  first  use  of  in  the  New  World,  103  ;  em- 
ployed by  Columbus  in  hi.s  wars  with  the  Haytians, 
121. 

Bobadilla,   Don  Francisco  de,  charged  with  a  com 
mission  to  Hispaniola  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Columbus,    170;   his   character,   ib.  ;     instructions 
with  which  he  is  charged,  ib.  ;   sails,  ib. ;  arrives 
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at  St.  Domingo,  171  ;  his  judgment  formed  before 
he  leaves  his  ship,  ib.  ;  assumes  power  on  landing, 
ib.  ;  storms  the  fortress  of  St.  Domingo,  172  ;  as- 
sumes the  government  before  he  investigates  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  ib.  ;  seizes  his  arms,  gold, 
secret  papers,  etc.,  ib.  ;  summons  Columbus  tu  ap- 
pear before  him,  173  ;  his  baseness  in  collecting  evi- 
dence, ib.  ;  puts  Don  Diego  in  chains,  ib,  ;  alsn 
Columbus,  174  ;  his  fears  in  respect  to  the  Adelan- 
tado,  ib.  ;  puts  him  in  irons,  ib  ;  his  maladmin- 
istration, iSo;  a  saying  of  his,  ib,  ;  superseded  in 
his  government  by  Ovando,  iSi  ;  sails  for  Spain 
and  is  lost,  with  all  his  crew,  in  a  violent  hurricane, 
186. 

Boca  del  Sierpe,  13S. 

Borgonon,  Juan,  labors  to  convert  the  Haytians.  147. 

Boyle,  Bernardo,  friar,  appointed  apostolical  vicar  for 
the  New  World,  75  ;  his  advice  to  Columbus  in  re- 
spect to  Guacanagari,  8S  ;  confirms  the  accounts 
sent  home  by  Columbus,  91  ;  consecrates  the  first 
church  at  Isabella,  ib.  ;  his  character  and  conduct, 
qi>  ;  his  hatred  of  Columbus,  115  ;  encourages  the 
misconduct  of  Margarite,  ib.  ;  forms  the  plan  of 
reizing  B.irtholomew  Columbus's  ships  and  return- 
ing to  Spain,  ib.  ;  sets  sails,  ib.  ;  his  accusations  of 
Columbus  at  the  court  of  Madritl,  124. 

Bramian,   St  ,  imaginary  island  of,  2/0. 

Brazils,  the,  discovered  by  Vicente  Pinzon,  178  ;  a 
part  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  for  the  Por- 
tuguese crown  by  Cabral,  ib. 

Breviesca,  Ximeno  de,  a  worthless  hireling,  135  ;  his 
conduct  and  punishment,  ib. 

Bucklers,  used  by  the  natives  of  Trinidad,  138. 

Bull  of  Partition  issued  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  73  ;  rel- 
ative to  the  New  World,  issued  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  74. 

of  Demarcation,  74. 

Burgos,  the  court  held  at,  132. 

H  itios,  the  priests  of  the  Haytians,  96. 

I?  r.lerflies,  clouds  of,  seen  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  107. 


Cabot,  Sebastian,  discovers  Labrador,  supposed  to  be 
tlie  first  that  visited  the  main-land  of  the  New  World, 
252, 

Cabral,  Ptdro  Alvarez  de,  discovers  part  of  the  Bra- 
zils, and  takes  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  178. 

Cabron,  Cape,  or  Capo  del  Enamorado,  62. 

Cacao,  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  187. 

Caciques,  seizure  of  fourteen,  in  the  night,  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus  and  his  oflicers,  14S. 

Canaiies,  an  optical  delusion  seen  by  the  people  of 
the,  13  ;  arrival  of  Columbus  at,  in  his  first  voyage, 
.36. 

Cjnoes,  capable  of  containing  150  persons,  seen  at 
Puerto  Santo,  51  ;  large  size  of  those  at  Jamaica, 
103. 

C.ionabo.  character  and  conduct  of,  86  ;  takes  the 
fortress  at  La  NaviJad,  ib.  ;  and  massacres  the 
Spaniards,  ib.  ;  assembles  his  warriors,  99  ;  Co- 
lumbus leaves  directions  with  Margarite  to  sur- 
l)rise,  loi  ;  besieges  Ojeda,  1 16  ;  gives  up  the  siege 
and  retires,  ib.  ;  forms  a  plan  of  e.\termin;iting  the 
Spaniards,  117  ;  invades  the  territories  of  Guacana- 
gari, ib.  ;  character  of,  iiS  ;  is  visited  by  Ojeda,  with 
a  design  to  entrap  him,  ib.  ;  agrees  to  wait  upon 
Columbus,  and  sets  forward,  ib.  ;  is  taken  by  strata- 
gem, ib.  ;  is  chained,  ib.  ;  his  conduct  when  in  the 
presence  of  Columbus,  119,  embarks  for  Spain, 
129  ;  a  Guadaloupe  woman  falls  in  love  with  him, 
ib.  ;  dies  on  the  voyage,  130. 

Carocol,  island  of,  140. 

Cariari,  transactions  at,  1S9. 

Caribbee  Islands  discovered,  80. 

Caribs,  character  of  the,  81  ,  origin  of,  83  ;  cruelty 
to,  238. 

Caravajal,  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de,  his  embassy  to 
Portugal,  77. 


Caravajal,  Alonzo  de,  commander  of  one  of  Colum< 
bus's  ships,  on  his  third  voyage,  136  ;  arrives  at 
Ilispaniola,  157  ;  volunteers  to  endeavor  to  bring 
the  rebels  of  Xaragua  to  obedience,  ib.  ;  his  ship 
strikes  on  a  sand-bank,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  St.  Domingo 
by  land,  158  ;  suspicions  entertained  against  him, 
159  ;  takes  a  letter  from  the  admiral  to  Roldan,  160  ; 
takes  piopositions  from  Roldan  to  the  admiral, 
161  ;  another  interview  with  Roldan,  ib.  ;  appointed 
factor  to  Columbus,  iSi  ;  his  evidence  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  the  coi.st  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  250. 

Carracks,  description  of,  79  ;  see  note. 

Casas,  Las,  his  character  of  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
92  ;  his  observations  relative  to  Hayti,  94  ;  his  ac- 
count of  two  Spaniards,  100  ;  his  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  administration  of  Ovando,  112, 
note  ;  his  account  of  a  combat  between  one  Indian 
and  two  mounted  cavaliers,  217  ;  is  present  at  a 
battle  in  Higuey,  219-20  ;  his  remark  on  the  cold  re- 
ception of  Columbus  by  the  king,  225  ;  his  remark 
in  respect  to  the  injustice  of  Ferdinand,  226  ;  an 
account  of,  274  ;  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  slaves, 
275  ;  his  dubious  expedient  to  lessen  the  quantum 
of  human  misery,  ib.  ;  character  of  his  General 
History  of  the  Indies,  ib. 

Castaneda,  Juan  de,  his  disgraceful  reception  of 
Columbus  on  his  return  from  the  New  World, 
66  ;  cause  of  his  conduct,  ib. 

Catalina,  a  Carib,  her  admiration  of  Guacanagari, 
83  ;  proposes  to  her  captive  companions  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  their  liberty,  ib.  ;  escapes  by  swim- 
ming, ib. 

Catalina,  a  female  Cacique,  falls  in  love  with  Miguel 
Diaz,  12/  ;  imparts  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Hayna,  ib. 

Cathay,  accounts  of  Marco  Polo  in  respect  to,  267  ; 
of  Sir  John  Mandevillc,  268. 

Catherine,  St.,  discovery  t)f,  51. 

Cavern,  near  Cape  I"raii9ois,  description  of,  96. 

Caymans,  islands  of,  201. 

Ceilo,  Ferniin,  his  opinion  in  respect  to  the  gold  found 
in  Ilispaniola,  92  ;  Bel  vis  sent  in  his  place,  125. 

Ceuta,  the  bishop  o(,  his  arguments  against  the  prop- 
osition of  Columbus,   20  ;  proposes  to  the  council 
to  keep  Columbus  in  suspense,  and  m  the  mean  time"' 
to  send  a  ship  in  the  route  proposed,  21  ;  this  ad- 
vice acted  upon,  ib.  ;  and  fails,  it). 

Chanca,  Dr.,  confirms  the  accounts  sent  home  by 
Columbus,  91. 

Charles  VI 11.,  King  of  France,  his  kindness  to  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  113. 

Charles  V.  succeeds  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  23S  ; 
recognizes  the  innocence  of  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
ib.  ;  acknowledges  the  right  of  Don  Diego  to  exer- 
cise tlie  office  of  viceroy,  239  ;  his  orders  in  respect 
to  the  claims  of  Don  Diego's  widow,  240  ;  his  ordi. 
nances  relative  to  the  slave  trade,  275. 

Charlevoix,  his  description  of  the  sea  of  the  Antilles, 

47- 

Chaufepie,  Jacques  George,  a  passage  from,  in  respect 
to  the  Colombos,  245. 

Clirisioval,  St.,  fortress  of,  erected  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus,  144  ;  mountains  of,  195 

Cibao,  Columbus's  expedition  to  the  mountains  of, 
92  ;  meaning  of  tlic  word  Cibao,  94  ;  Luxan's  de- 
scription of  the  rpountains  of,  95. 

Ciguay'ens,  a  warlike  Indian  tribe,  account  of,  63. 

Cintra,  rock  of,  arrival  at,  by  Columbus  on  his  retncn 
from  the  New  World,  67. 

Cipango  (or  Japan),  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  263. 

Cities,  island  of  the  Seven,  272. 

Cladera,  Don  Cliristov;d,  his  refutation  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  M.  Otto,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  255. 

Colon,  Diego,  acts  as  interpreter.  102,  109;  his  speech 
to  the  nitives  of  Cuba,  1 10  ;  marries  the  daughter 
of  the  Cacique  Guarionex,  118. 

Colombo,  the  old  Genoese  admiral,  conveys  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France, 
10. 

Colombo,  the  younger  (nephew  of  the  old  admiralX  A 
famous  corsair,  10. 
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Colombo,  Balthazar,  of  Cuccaro,  loses  his  cause  !a 
respect  to  the  heirship  o(  Columbus,  240. 

,  Juan,  commander  of  one  of  Columbus's  ships 

on  his  third  voyage,  136. 

Coiombos,  the  navigators,  an  account  of,  245  ;   cap- 
ture of  the  Venetian  galleys,  246. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  accompanies  Bartholomew 
Diaz  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  113  ;  an  account  of 
his  proceedings,  113;  arrives  at  Valladolid,  ib.  ; 
sent  to  assist  his  brother  with  three  ships,  ib.  ;  char- 
atier  of,  ib.  ;  is  invested  by  Columbus  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Adeluntado,  114  ;  attends  his 
brother  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Vega,  121  ;  goes  to  the  mines  of  Hayna,  128  ;  is  in- 
vested with  the  command  on  the  return  of  Colum- 
bus to  Spain,  ib,  ;  talces  Porras  prisoner,  136  ;  sails 
to  meet  his  brother,  141  ;  account  of  his  administra- 
tion during  the  absence  of  Columbus,  144  ;  sends 
300  Indians  to  Sp.iin  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  ib.  ; 
erects  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo,  145  ;  pays  a 
visit  to  Behechio,  146  ;  his  reception,  ib.  ;  demands 
a  tribute,  ib.  ;  establishes  a  chain  of  military  posts, 
ib,  ;  causes  several  Indians  who  had  broken  some 
Christian  images,  etc.,  to  be  burnt,  147  ;  matches 
against  the  Caciques,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
igainst  the  Spaniards,  148  ;  causes  them  to  be 
sel/ed,  ib.  ;  pardons  most  of  them,  ib.  ;  again 
visits  Behechio  to  receive  ihe  tribute  of  cotton,  149  ; 
his  skill  in  government,  ib.  ;  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  by  Koldan,  J50;  narrowly  escapes 
assassination,  151  ;  repairs  to  the  Vega  in  relief  of 
Fort  Conception,  ib.  ;  his  interview  with  Roldan, 
152;  is  shut  up  in  Fort  Conception,  153;  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Coronal,  ib.  ;  publishes  an  amnesty 
to  all  who  return  to  their  duty,  ib.  ;  marches  agamst 
Guarioncx,  who  has  rebelled,  154  ;  his  campaign  in 
the  mounlains  of  Ciguay,  ib.  ;  releases  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  Caciques  when  he  had  taken  with  May- 
obanex,  135  ;  favorabl*  consequences  of  this,  ib.  ; 
his  vigorous  procecdit.gs  against  the  rebels  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Guevara  and  Moxica,  168;  is 
put  in  irons  by  Bobadilla,  174  ;  accompanies  Colum- 
bus on  his  fourth  voyage,  185  ;  wails  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ercilla,  ib.  ;  takes  possession  of  Cape 
Honduras  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castile, 
18S  ;  lands  at  Cariari,  189  ;  forms  a  plan  to  seize 
yuibian,  197  ;  does  so,  with  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren, ib.  ;  yuibian  escapes,  ib.  ;  and  attacks  in 
return,  19S  ;  is  finally  compelled  to  remove  the 
settlement  to  another  place,  199  ;  is  in  great  dan- 
ger, ib.  ;  compelled  to  embark  with  his  brother  and 
all  his  men,  200  ;  sets  sail  from  St.  Domingo  for 
Spain  with  his  brother,  222  ;  proceeds  to  court  to 
urge  the  justice  of  the  king,  225  ;  accompanies  his 
brother  to  court,  ib.  ;  goes  to  represent  his  brother 
on  the  arrival  of  the  new  king  and  queen  of  Castile, 
227  ;  is  sent  out  to  St.  Domingo  by  Ferdinand  to 
admonish  his  nephew,  Don  Diego,  23S  ;  is  presented 
with  the  property  and  governtiient  of  Mona  for  life, 
etc.,  ib.  ;  dies  at  St.  Domingo,  ib.  ;  his  character, 
ib. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  account  of  his  birth,  parent- 
age, and  education,  8  ;  early  life  of,  ib.  ;  his  first 
voyage,  9  ;  engages  in  the  service  of  Reinier,  King 
of  Naples,  ih.;  alters  the  point  of  the  compass  of  his 
ship  ;o  deceive  his  discontented  crew,  ib.  ;  engaged 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  10  ;  said  to 
be  appointed  captain  of  several  Genoese  ships  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XL,  ib.  ;  his  gallant  conduct  when 
sailing  with  Colombo  the  younger,  ib.  ;  goes  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  takes  up  his  residence,  10,  12  ; 
picture  of  his  person,  ib.  ;  eorly  character,  ib.  ;  be- 
comes enamored  of  Dona  Felipa  Monis  de  Pales- 
trello,  whom  he  marries,  ib.  ;  becomes  possessed  of 
his  father-in-law's  charts,  journals,  etc,  ib,  ;  re- 
moves to  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  13  ;  becomes 
acquainted  with  Pedro  Correo,  a  navigator  of  note, 
ib.  ;  is  animated  with  a  wish  to  make  discoveries, 
ib,  ;  grounds  on  which  lir  founds  his  belief  of  the 
existence  of  undiscovered  countries  in  the  West, 
14  ;  correspondence  of  Columbus  with  Paulo  Tos- 


canelli,  t6  ;  makes  a  voyage  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
ib.  ;  the  astrolabe  having  been  applied  to  naviga- 
tion, Columbus  proposes  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  20  ;  this  proposition  is 
referred  to  a  junto  charged  with  all  matters  relating 
to  maritime  discovery,  ib.  ;  who  regard  the  project 
as  visionary,  ib,  ;  the  king  then  refers  it  to  his  coun- 
cil, ib.  ;  by  whom  it  is  condemned,   21  ;  a  ship  ia 
secretly  sent  in  the  direction  proposed,  but  returns, 
ib.  ;   Columbus's  indignation,  iti.  ;  loses  his  wife, 
ib.  ;  quits  Portugal,  ib.  ;  goes  to  Genoa  and  pro. 
poses  his  project  to  the  government,  ib.  ;  it  is  re- 
jected,   ib.  ;    visits  his  father,   ib.  ;    supposed    by 
some  to  have  carried  his  plan  to  Venice,  22  ;  arrives 
in  Spain,  and  requests  a  little  bread  and  water  at  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  29  ;  the  prior  detains 
him  a*"  a  guest,  ib.  ;  and  invites  Garcia  Fernandez 
to  meet  him,  ib.  ;  gives  him  letters  of  introduction 
to   Fernando  dc  Talavera,  Queen  Isabella's  con- 
fessor, ib.  ;  sets  out  for  Cordova,  22  ;  arrives  there, 
23  ;  finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing,  ib.  ; 
the  queen's  confessor  regards  his  plan  as  impossi- 
ble, ib.  ;  maintains  himself  by  designing  maps  and 
charts,  28  ;  is  received  into  the  house  of  Alonzo  de 
Quintanilla,  23  ;  introduced   to  the   Archbishop  of 
Toledo,   24  ;    who  gives  him  an  attentive  hearing, 
ib,  ;  becomes  his  friend  and  procures  him  an  audi- 
ence of  the  king,  ib. ;  who  desires  the  prior  of  Prado 
to  assemble  astronomers,  etc.,  to  hold  conference 
with  him,  ib,  ;  Columbus  appears  before  the  assem- 
bly at  Salamanca,  ib.  ;  arguments  against  his  theory, 
25  ;  his  reply,  ib.  ;  the  subject  experiences  procras- 
tination and  neglect,  26  ;  is  compelled  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  court,  27  ;  his  plan  recommended 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  27,  30,  31  ;  receives 
an  invitation  to  return  to  Portugal  from  John   II., 
27  ;  receives  a  favorable  letter  from  Henry  VII.  of 
England,    ib.  ;   distinguishes  himself   in   the  cam- 
paign  of   14S9,  and  is  impressed  deeply  with   the 
arrival  and  message  of  two  friars  from  the  Soldan 
of  Egypt  relative  to  the  Holy  Land,  28  ;  determines 
to  devote  the  profits  arising  from  his  intended  dis- 
covery to  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  holy  sepul- 
chre from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  ib.  ;  council  of 
learned  men  again  convened,  ib.  ;  who  pronounce 
the  scheme  vain  and  impossible,   ib.  ;    receives  a 
message  from  the  sovereigns,  ib.  ;  has  an  audience 
of  the  sovereigns,   ib.  ;   leaves   Seville  in  disgust, 
29  ;  forms  a  connection  with  Beatrix  Enriquez,  24  ; 
applies  to  the  Duke  cf  Medina  Sidonia,  who  rejects 
his  plan,  22  ;  applies  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell, 
who  is  prevented  from  acceding  to  his  plan  from  a 
fear  of  the  court,  ib.  ;  returns  to  the  convent  of  La 
Rabida,  29  ;  Alonzo   Pinzon  offers  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses in  a  renewed  application  to  the  court,  ib.  ; 
returns  at  the  desire  of  the  queen,  30  ;  witnesses 
the  surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms,  ib.  ; 
nrgoliation  with  persons  appointed   by  the  sover- 
eigns, ib.  ;  his  propositions  are  considered  extrav- 
agant,   ib.  ;    lire    pronounced    inadmissible,    ib.,  ; 
lower  terms  are  offered  him,  which  he  rejects,  31  ; 
the  negotiation  broken  off,  ib.  ;  quits  Santa  Fe,  ib.  ; 
Luis  de  St.  Angel  reasons  with  the  queen,  ib.  ;  who 
at    last  consents,   ib, ;  a  messenger  dispatched   to 
recall  Columbus,  ib.  ;  he  returns  to  Sai.ta  F6,  32  ; 
arrangement  with  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  ib.  ;  his 
son  appointed  page  to  Prince  Juan,  33  ;  he  returns 
to    La    Rabida,   ib.  ;    preparations  at    the   Port  of 
Palos,    and   apprehensions   ihete    relative    to    the 
expedition,  ib.  ;  not  a  vessel  can  be  procured,  ib.  ; 
they  are  at  last  furnished,  ib.  ;  Columbus  hoists  his 
flag,  34  ;  sails,   J5  ;  prologue  to  his  voyage,  ib.  ; 
an  account  of  the  map  he  haii  prepared  previous  to 
sailing,  ib.  ;  difficulties  begin  to  arise,  36  ;  arrives 
at    the   Canaries,   ib.  ;   comes   in   sight  of   Mount 
Tenerifle,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  Gomera,   ib.  ;   the  news 
which  reached  him  there,  ib.  ;  alarm  of  his  sailors 
on  losing  all  sight  of  land,  ib.  ;  begins  to  keep  two 
reckonings,  37  ;  falls  in  with  part  of  a  mast,  ib.  ; 
notices  a  vaiiaiion  of  the  needle,  ib.  ;   his  opinoin 
relative  to  that  phenomenon,  ib. ;  they  are  visited 
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by  two  birds,  !b.  ;  terrors  of  the  seamen,  ib.  ;  sees 
large  patches  of  weeds,  ib.  ;  his  situation  becomes 
more  critical,  38  ;  part  uf  his  crew  determine, 
should  he  refuse  to  return,  tu  throw  him  into  the 
sea,  39;  false  appearance  of  land,  ib,,  40;  his 
crew  become  exceedingly  clamorous,  41  ;  the  as- 
sertion that  he  capitulated  with  them  disproved, 
ib.  ;  his  address  to  the  crew,  ib.  ;  sees  a  li»iht,  42  ; 
land  discovered,  ib.  ;  the  reward  fur  land  adjudged 
to  him,  ib.  ;  lands  on  the  island  of  St.  Salvador, 
ib.  ;  which  he  lakes  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
the  Castilian  sovereigns,  ib.  ;  the  surprise  of  the 
natives,  ib.  ;  gold  first  discovered,  43  ;  recon- 
noitres the  island,  44  ;  takes  seven  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  teach  them  Spanish  that  they  might  be- 
come interpreters,  ib.  ;  discovers  Santa  Maria  de 
la  Concepcion,  ib.  ;  discovers  Exuma,  45  ;  dis- 
covers Isabella,  ib.  ;  hears  of  two  islands  called 
Cuba  and  Bohio,  46 ;  sails  in  search  of  the 
former,  ib  ;  discovers  it,  ib.  ;  takes  formal  pos- 
session, ib.  ;  sends  two  Spaniards  up  the  country, 
48  ;  coasts  along  the  shore,  ib.  ;  return  of  the 
Spaniards  with  their  report,  49  ;  goes  in  search 
of  the  supposed  island  of  Babeque,  50  ;  discovers 
an  archipelago,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
King's  Garden,  51  ;  desertion  of  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
ib.  ;  discovers  St.  Catharine,  in  which  he  finds 
stones  veined  with  gold,  ib,  ;  specimen  of  his  style 
in  description  ib.  ;  reaches  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  ib.  ;  discovers  His- 
paniola,  ib.  ;  its  transcendent  appearance,  52  ; 
enters  a  harbor,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St. 
Nicholas,  ib.  ;  a  female  brought  to  him  who  wore 
an  ornament  of  gold  in  her  nose,  il).  ;  coasts  along 
the  shores,  55  ;  is  visited  by  a  Cacique,  ib.  ;  re- 
ceives a  message  from  Guacanagari,  56  ;  his  ship 
strikes  upon  a  sand-bank  in  the  night,  57  ;  some 
of  his  crew  desert  in  a  boat,  ib.  ;  the  ship  becomes 
a  wreck,  and  he  takes  refuge  on  board  a  caravel, 
ib.  ;  receives  assistance  from  Guacanagari,  ib.  ; 
transactions  with  the  natives,  ib.  ;  is  invited  to  the 
residence  of  Guacanagari,  58  ;  his  affectionate  re- 
ception of  him,  ib.  ;  his  people  desire  to  have 
permission  to  remain  in  the  island,  59  ;  he  forms 
the  plan  of  a  colony  and  the  design  of  construct- 
ing a  fortress,  ib.  ;  and  of  returning  to  Spain  for 
reinforcements,  ib.  ;  entertained  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner  by  Guacanagari,  60 ;  who  pro- 
cures for  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold  previous  to 
his  departure,  ib.  ;  his  address  to  the  people,  ib,  ; 
gives  a  feast  to  the  chieftains,  61  ;  sails,  ib.  ; 
coasts  toward  the  eastern  end  of  llispaniola,  62  ; 
meets  with  Pinzon,  ib.  ;  Pinzon's  apology,  ib.  ; 
account  of  the  Ciguayens,  63 ;  the  first  native  blood 
shed  by  the  whites,  ib.  ;  account  of  the  return  voy- 
age, 04  ;  encounters  violent  storms,  ib.  ;  the  crew 
draw  lots  who  shall  perform  pilgrimages,  65  ;  two 
lots  fall  to  the  admiral  ;  vows  made,  ib.  ;  commits 
an  account  of  his  voyage  in  a  barrel  to  the  sea,  ib.  ; 
land  discovered,  ib.  ;  which  proves  to  be  the  Azores, 
ib.  ;  transactions  at  St.  Mary's,  66  ;  receives  sup- 
plies and  a  message  from  the  governor,  ib.  ;  at- 
tempted performance  of  th?  vow  made  during  the 
storm,  ib.  ;  the  seamen  taken  prisoners  by  the  rab- 
ble, headed  l)y  the  governor,  ib.  ;  the  governor's 
disgraceful  conduct,  ib.  ;  seamen  liberated,  ib.  ; 
cause  of  the  governor's  conduct,  il).  ;  violent  gales, 
67  ;  lots  for  pilgrimages  again  cast,  ib.  ;  arrives 
off  Cintra,  in  Portugal,  ib.  ;  writes  to  the  sovereigns 
and  the  King  of  Portugal,  ib.  ;  is  summoned  by  a 
Portuguese  admiral  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
ib.  ;  effect  of  his  return  at  Lisbon,  ib.  ;  receives  an 
invitation  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  6S  ;  inter- 
view with  the  king,  il). ;  jealousy  of  the  king  excited, 
ib.  ;  a  proposition  to  the  king  by  some  of  liis  court- 
iers to  assassinate  Columbus  and  take  advantage  of 
his  discoveries,  ib.  ;  rejected  by  the  king,  69  ;  dis- 
graceful plot  of  the  king  to  rob  Spain  of  the  newly 
discovered  possessions,  ib.  ;  his  interview  wiih  the 
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Pinzon,  ib. ;  receives  an  invitation  from  the  •ove^ 
eigns  at  Barcelona,  70 ;  his  reception  on  the  road, 
71  ;  is  received  in  a  magnificent  manner  by  the 
courtiers,  ib.  ;  and  the  sovereigns,  ib.  ;  his  vow  in 
respect  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  ib.  ;  the  n.anner  in 
which  his  discoveries  weie  received  throughout 
Europe,  73  ;  a  coat  of  artr.s  given  him,  ib.  ;  the 
manner  in  which  he  receives  the  honors  paid  to  him, 
73  :  preparations  for  a  second  voyage,  74  ;  agree- 
ment made  with  the  sovereigns,  75  ;  powers  with 
which  he  is  invested,  ib.  ;  takes  leave  of  the  sov- 
ereigns at  Barcelona,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  Seville,  77  ; 
prepares  for  the  voyage,  ib . ;  ideas  of  Columbus  and 
the  people  relative  to  the  New  World,  ib.  ;  inso- 
lence of  Juan  de  Soria,  78  ;  conduct  of  Fonseca. 
ib.  ;  departure  on  his  second  voyage,  79  ;  anchors 
atGomera,  So  ;  gives  sealed  instructions  to  the  com- 
mander of  each  vessel,  ib.  ;  sees  a  swallow,  ib.  ; 
encounters  a  storm,  ib.  ;  s.jes  the  lights  of  St.  Elmo 
ib.  ;  discovers  the  Caribbee  Islands,  ib.  ;  takes 
possession  of  them,  ib.  ;  discovers  Guadaloupe, 
lb.  ;  transactions  there.  Si  ;  cruises  among  the 
Caribbees,  82  ;  arrives  at  llispaniola,  84  ;  at  the 
Gulf  of  Samana,  ib.  ;  anchors  at  Monte  Christ!, 
ib,  ;  arrives  at  La  Kavidad,  ib.  ;  is  visited  by 
a  cousin  of  the  Cacique,  ib.  ;  learns  a  disaster 
which  had  occurred  at  the  fortress,  ib.  ;  visits  Gua- 
canagari, 86  ;  abandons  La  Navidad,  88  ;  founds 
the  city  of  Isabella  at  Monte  Chiisii,  89  ;  falls  sick, 
ib.  ;  sends  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  explore  the  interior 
o*  the  island,  ib.  ;  dispatches  twelve  ships  to  Spain, 
90 ;  requests  fresh  supplies,  ib.  ;  recommends 
Pedro  Margarite  and  Juan  Aguado  to  the  patronage 
ot  the  government,  ib.  ;  recommends  a  curious  plan 
in  respect  to  an  exchange  of  Caribs  fdr  live  stock, 
91  ;  recommendation  of  Columbus  in  respect  to 
the  Caribs,  ib.  ;  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Diaz's 
mutiny,  92  ;  consequences,  ib.  ;  sets  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  il).  ;  erects  a 
fortress  of  wood  among  the  mountains,  94  ;  re- 
turns to  Isabella,  98  ;  receives  unpleasant  intelli- 
gence from  I'edro  Margarite,  99  ;  sickness  in  the 
colony,  ib.  ;  puts  his  people  oa  shoit  allowance, 
ib.  ;  offends  the  Hidalgos,  by  making  them  share 
the  common  labors  of  the  colony,  ib.  ;  distributes 
his  forces  in  the  interior,  too  ;  gives  the  command 
of  them  to  Pedro  Margarite,  ib.  ;  his  instructions  to 
that  officer,  ib.  ;  instructs  Margarite  to  surprise  and 
secure  Caonabo,  loi  ,  his  conduct  in  respect  to 
liaytian  thieves,  ib.  ;  sails  for  Cuba,  ib.  ;  visits 
La  Navidad,  102  ;  arrives  at  St.  Nicholas,  ib.  ;  lands 
at  Guantanamo,  ib.  ;  anchors  at  St.  Jago,  103  ;  sails 
in  search  of  Habeque.  ib.  ;  disrovcis  Jamaica,  ib.  ; 
received  in  a  hostile  manner,  ib.  ;  l:ikcs  possession 
of  the  island,  ib.  ;  amicable  inlcrccrurse  with  the 
natives,  ib.  ;  returns  to  Cuba,  104  ;  lands  at  Cabo 
de  la  Cruz,  ib.  ;  encounters  a  storm,  ib.  ;  becomes 
engaged  in  a  most  difficult  navigation,  ib.  ;  discovers 
an  archipelago,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Gardens,  ib.  ;  hears  of  a  province  called 
Mangon,  which  greatly  excites  his  attention,  105  ; 
coasts  along  the  southern  side  of  Cuba,  ib.  ;  en- 
counters a  daijgcrous  n;iviga'.ion  in  a  wliite  sea, 
106;  sends  parties  to  explore  llie  interior  of  the 
country,  il).  ;  deceives  himself  in  respect  to  what 
he  wishes,  107  ;  fancies  he  has  iirrivcil  on  that 
part  of  Asia  which  is  beyond  the  boiiiidaties  of  the 
Old  World,  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  loS  ;  anticipates 
returning  to  Spain  by  the  Aurca  Clicrsonesus, 
Taprobana,  the  Straits  of  Habclmaiiilel,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  or  the  coast  of  Africa,  ib.  ;  returns  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  in  llic  assurance  that 
Cuba  was  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
ib.  ;  discovers  the  island  of  Evangelista,  ib.  ;  his 
ship  runs  aground,  109  ;  sails  along  the  province  of 
Ornofay,  ib.  ;  erects  crosses  in  conspicuous  situa- 
tions to  denote  his  discoveries,  ib.  ;  is  addressed  by 
an  Indian,  ib.  ;  takes  an  Indian  with  him,  110  ;  his 
ship  leaks,  ib.  ;  rciches  Santa  Cruz,  ib.  ;  coasts 
along  the  south  side  of  J.imaica,  ib  ;  his  ship 
visited  by  a  Cacique  and  his  whole  family,    ib.  ; 
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who  oiTer  to  accompany  him  to  Spain  to  do  homage 
to  the  king  and  queen,  iii  ;  he  evades  this  offer, 
ib.  ;  coasts  along  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola, 
ib.  ;  makes  an  error  in  reckoning,  112  ;  arrives  at 
Mona,  ib.  ;  is  suddenly  deprived  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, ib.  ;  arrives  at  Isabella,  ib.  ;  is  joined  by  his 
bi other  Bartholomew,  ib. ;  invests  him  with  the  title 
and  authority  of  Adelantado,  114;  is  visited  by 
Guacanagari,  who  informs  him  of  a  league  formed 
against  him  by  the  Haytian  Caciques,  117  ;  his 
measures  to  restore  the  quiet  of  the  island,  ib.  ; 
win's  over  Guarionex,  and  prevails  upon  him  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Diego  Colon,  118  ; 
builds  Tort  Conception  in  the  territories  of  Guario- 
nex, ib.;  Caonabo  is  delivered  into  his  hands  by 
Ojeda,  ib.  ;  he  puts  him  in  chains,  119  ;  his  interview 
with  him,  ib.  ;  his  anxiety  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  Antonio  de  Torres,  ib.  ;  sends  home  specimens 
of  gold,  plants,  etc.,  and  five  hundred  Indian  pris- 
oners to  be  sold  as  slaves,  120  ;  undertakes  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians  of  the  Vega,  ib.  ;  a  bailie 
ensues,  121  ;  the  Indians  defeated,  ib.  ;  makes  a 
military  lour  through  various  parts  of  the  island,  and 
reduces  it  lo  ol)edience,  ib.  ;  imposes  a  tribute,  122  ; 
refuses  the  offer  of  Guarionex  to  cultivate  grain, 
instead  of  paying  in  gold,  ib. ;  erects  forts,  ib.  ;  the 
natives  having  destroyed  the  crops,  aie  hunted  and 
compelled  to  return  to  their  labors,  123  ;  accoimt 
of  the  intrigues  against  Columbus  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  124;  charges  brought  against  him,  ib. ;  his 
popularity  declines  in  consequence,  ib,  ;  measures 
taken  in  Spain,  ib.  ;  Aguado  arrives  at  Isabella  to 
collect  information  relative  lo  the  state  of  the  col- 
ony, 126  ;  his  dignified  conduct  at  his  first  interview 
with  Aguado,  ib.  ;  the  Caciques  prefer  complaints 
against  him,  127  ;  he  resolves  on  returning  to  Spain, 
ib.  ;  a  violent  hurricane  occurs  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, which  sinks  six  caravels,  ib.  ;  pleased 
with  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Hayna,  ib  ; 
orders  a  fort  lo  be  erected,  128  ;  invests  his  brother 
with  the  command,  ib.  ;  sails  for  Spain,  ib.  ;  arrives 
at  Guadaloupe,  129  ;  his  politic  conduct  there,  ib.  ; 
leaves  Guadaloupe,  ib.  ;  a  famine  on  board  the  ships 
130  :  his  magnanimous  conduct,  ib,  ;  arrives  in 
Spain,  il).  ;  his  representation  of  things,  ib.  ;  writes 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  liartholomew,  ib.  ; 
invited  to  court,  131  ;  favorably  received,  ib.  ;  pro- 
poses a  third  voyage  of  discovery,  ib.  ;  the  king 
promises  him  ships,  ib.  ;  delays  and  their  causes, 
it).  ;  refuses  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess,  an<l  a 
grant  of  lands  in  Hispaniola,  132  ;  terms  on  which 
he  was  to  sail.  153  ;  honors  bestowed  upon  h;in,  ib.  ; 
his  respect  and  love  for  Genoa,  ib.  ;  makes  his  will, 
ib.  ;  odium  thrown  upon  his  enterprises,  134  ;  plan 
to  which  he  was  compelled  to  resoit  lo  procure  men 
for  his  third  voyage,  ib.  ;  in  consequence  of  dcla\s, 
he  almost  resolves  to  give  up  all  further  enterprise, 
ib.  ;  chastises  ,'i  minion  of  Fonseca,  135  ;  consequen- 
ces of  this  chastisement,  ib.  ;  sets  sail,  ib.  ;  his 
opinion  in  respect  to  a  continent  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  Gomera,  136  ;  retakes  a 
Spanish  ship,  ib.  ;  is  seized  with  a  lit  of  the  gout, 
ib.  ;  arrives  among  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  ib.  ; 
sees  the  island  Del  Fuego,  ib.  ;  arrives  under  ihe 
line,  ib.  ;  the  heat  becomes  intolerable,  and  he  alters 
his  course,  ib.  ;  discovers  Trinidad,  137  ;  discovcis 
Terra  liima,  ib.  ;  steers  along  the  coast  of  Trini- 
dad, 13S  ;  dilTiculty  in  respect  to  a  rapid  current, 
ib.  ;  enters  the  Gulf  of  I'aria,  ib.  ;  suffers  from  a 
conipl.iiiit  in  the  eyes,  140;  discovers  the  islands  of 
Margarita  and  Cub.agua,  141  ;  exchanges  plaies, 
etc.,  for  pearl.s,  ib.  ;  his  complaint  in  the  eyes  in- 
creases, ill.  ;  arrives  at  Hispaniola,  ib.  ;  his  brother 
sails  lo  iiHct  him,  ib.  ;  his  constitution  seems  to 
give  way,  ib.  ;  his  speculations  relative  lo  the  coast 
of  I'aria,  142  ;  polar  star  augmentation,  ib.  ;  doubts 
the  received  theory  of  the  earth,  ib.  ;  accounts  for 
variation  of  the  needle,  143  ;  difference  of  climate, 
etc.,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  San  Domingo,  156  ;  state  of 
his  health  on  arriving  at  Hispaniola,  ib.  ;  state 
vif  the  colony,    157  ;    negotiates   with  the   rebels. 


ib.  ;  offers  free  passage  to  all  who  desire  to  return 
to  Spain,  158  ;  offers  a  pardon  lo  Roldan,  which  is 
received  with  contempt,  ib.  ;  writes  lo  Spain  an 
account  of  the  rebellion,  etc.,  and  requires  a  judge 
and  some  missionaries  to  be  sent  out,  ib.  ;  writes  a 
conciliating  letter  to  Roldan,  159  ;  interviews  with 
Roldan,  160  ;  issues  a  proclamation  ot  paidon,  ib,  ; 
receives  proposals,  which  he  accedes  to,  161  ;  goes 
on  a  tour  to  visit  Ihe  various  stations,  ib.  ;  receives 
a  cold  letter  fron  ihe  sovereigns,  written  by  Fonseca, 
ib.  ;  the  former  arrangement  wiih  Roldan  not  hav- 
ing been  carried  into  effect,  enters  into  a  second, 
162  ;  grants  lands  to  Roldan's  followers,  ib.  ;  con- 
siders Hispaniola  in  the  light  of  a  conquered  coun- 
try, 163  ;  reduces  the  natives  to  the  condition  of 
villains  or  vassals,  ib.  ;  grants  lands  to  Roldan,  ib.  ; 
determines  on  returning  lo  Spain,  ib.  ;  but  is  pre- 
vented by  circumstances,  ib.  ;  writes  to  the  sover- 
eigns, entreating  them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
ihe  late  transactions,  ib.  ;  lequcsts  that  his  son 
Diego  might  be  sent  out  lo  him,  164  ;  sends  Roldar 
to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  who  has  arrived  on  the  west- 
ern coast  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ib.  ;  his  indig- 
nation at  the  breach  of  prerogative  implied  by  this 
voyage,  165  ;  hears  of  a  conspiracy  entered  into 
against  him  by  Guevara  and  Moxica,  i(,(>  ;  seizes 
Moxica,  168  ;  and  orders  him  lo  be  flung  headlong 
from  the  battlernenlsof  Fort  Conception,  ib.  ;  vigor- 
ous proceedings  against  the  rebels,  ib.  ;  beneficial 
consequences,  ib.  ;  visionary  fancy  at  night,  ib.  ; 
representations  at  court  against  him.  169  ;  his  sons 
insulted  at  Granada,  ib.  ;  the  queen  is  offended  at 
his  pertinacity  in  making  slaves  of  those  taken  in 
warfare,  ib.  ;  and  consents  to  the  sending  out  a 
commission  to  investigate  his  conduct,  170  ;  Boba- 
dilla  is  sent  out,  ib.  ;  and  r  rrives  at  St.  Domingo, 
171  ;  his  judgment  formed  before  he  leaves  his 
ship,  ib,  ;  he  seizes  upon  the  government  before 
he  investigates  the  conduct  of  Columhus,  172; 
Columbus  is  summoned  to  appear  before  Bobadilla, 
173  ;  goes  to  St.  Domingo  without  guarc!sor  retinue, 
and  is  put  in  irons  ami  confined  in  the  fortress,  174  ; 
his  magnanimity,  ib.  ;  charges  against  him,  173  ; 
jubilee  of  miscreants  on  his  degradation,  ib.  ;  his 
colloquy  with  Villejo,  previous  to  their  sailing, 
ib.  ;  sails,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  Cadiz,  176  ;  sensation  in 
Spain  on  his  arrival  in  irons,  ib.  ;  sends  a  letter  to 
Donna  Juana  de  la  Torre,  with  an  account  of  his 
treatment,  ib. ;  indignation  of  the  sovereigns  at  read- 
ing this  account,  177  ;  is  invited  to  court,  ib.  ;  his 
gracious  reception  there,  ib.  ;  his  emotion,  ib.  ;  is 
promised  a  full  restitution  ot  hij  privileges  and  dig- 
nities, ib.  ;  disappointed  in  receiving  them,  ib.  ; 
causes,  179  ;  his  interests  ordered  lo  be  respected 
in  Hispaniola  by  Ovando.  iSi  ;  remembers  his 
vow  to  furnish  an  army  wherewith  to  recover  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  182  ;  endeavors  to  incite  the  sov- 
ereigns 10  the  enterprise,  ib.  ;  forais  the  plan  for 
a  fourth  voyage,  which  is  to  eclipse  all  former 
ones,  1S3  ;  writes  to  I'ope  Alexander  VII.,  184  ; 
manuscript  copy  of,  ib.  ;  takes  measures  lo  secure 
his  fame  by  placing  il  under  liie  guardianship  ol  his 
native  country,  il).  ;  sails  from  Cadiz,  1S5  ;  arrives 
at  Ercilli),  ib.  ;  at  the  Grand  Canary,  ib.  ;  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, 1S6  ;  icquests  permission  to  shelter  in  the 
harbor,  as  he  apprehends  a  storm,  ib.  ;  his  request 
refused  ;  a  violent  hurricane  soon  after  sweeps  the 
Fea,  in  which  he  and  his  property  are  preserved, 
and  several  of  his  bitterest  enemies  overwhelmed, 
ib.  ;  encounters  another  storm,  1S7  ;  discovers 
Guanaga.  il).  ;  a  Cacique  conies  on  board  his  ship 
with  a  multitude  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, ib.  ;  selects  some  to  send  them  lo  Spain,  ib.  ; 
is  within  two  days'  sail  of  Yucatan,  18S  ;  natives 
different  from  any  he  had  yd  seen,  ib.  ;  voyages 
along  the  coast  of  Honduras,  ib.  ;  encounters  vio- 
lent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  ib.  ;  voyage 
along  ihe  Mosquito  shore,  1S9  ;  passes  a  cluster  of 
islands,  lo  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lemionarcs, 
ib.  ;  comes  lo  an  island,  lo  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  La  Huerta,  or  the  Garden,  ib.  ;  transac- 
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t'ons  at  Cariari,  ib.  ;  voyage  along  Costa  Rica, 
190  ;  speculations  concerning  the  isthmus  of  Ve- 
raguu,  i<)i  ;  discovery  of  Puerto  Hello,  192;  discov- 
ery of  LI  Retreto,  ib.  ;  disorders  of  his  men  at 
this  port,  and  the  consequences,  ib.  ;  relinquishes 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  voyage  eastward,  193  ; 
returns  to  Puerto  Hello,  ib.  ;  encounters  a  furious 
tempest,  ib.  ;  near  being  drowned  by  a  waterspout, 
194  ;  returns  to  Veragua,  ib  ;  regards  gold  as  one 
of  the  mystic  treasures,  ib. ;  is  nearly  being  wrecked 
in  port,  ib.  ;  gives  his  name  to  the  mountains  of 
Veragua,  195  ;  sends  his  brother  to  explore  the 
country,  ib.  ;  which  appears  to  be  impregnated  with 
gold,  ib.  ;  believes  that  he  has  reached  one  of  the 
most  favored  ports  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  196  ; 
commences  a  settlement  on  llie  River  Helen,  ib.  ; 
determines  on  returning  to  Spain  for  rein'orce- 
ments,  ib.  ;  is  stopped  by  disccvcring  a  conspiracy 
of  the  natives,  197  ;  sends  his  brother  to  surprise 
Quibian,  ib.  ;  who  is  seized,  ib.  ;  ai;d  afterward 
escapes,  ib.  ;  disasters  at  the  settlement  slop  his  sail- 
ing, 19S  ;  some  of  his  prisoners  escape,  and  others 
destroy  themselves,  199  ;  his  anxiety  produces  de- 
lirium. 200  ;  is  comforted  by  a  vision,  ib.  ;  the 
uettlemeiii  is  abandoned,  and  the  Spaniards  embark 
for  Sp.u'n,  ib.  ;  departure  from  the  coast  of  Veragua, 
201  ;  s.iils  for  lli.sp.iniola,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  Puerto 
Bello,  ib.  ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
ib,  ;  at  the  yucen's  Gardens,  ib.  ;  encounters  an- 
other violent  tempest,  202  ;  arrives  at  Caiie  Cruz, 
ib.  ;  at  Jamaica,  ib.  ;  run.s  his  ships  on  shore,  ib.  ; 
arranges  with  the  natives  lor  supplies  of  provisions, 
ib.  ;  his  conversation  with  Diego  Mendcz  to  in- 
duce him  to  go  in  a  canoe  to  St.  Domingo,  ib.  ; 
Mendez  offers  to  go,  ib.  ;  Colmnbus  writes  to 
Ovando  for  a  ship  to  take  him  and  his  crew  to  Ilis- 
paniola,  203  ;  writes  to  the  sovereigns,  ib.  ;  Mcn- 
dez  embarks,  204  ;  the  Porras  engage  in  a  mutiny, 
305  ;  the  mutiny  becomes  general,  206  ;  is  confined 
by  the  gout,  ib.  ;  rushes  out  to  quell  the  mutiny, 
but  is  Ijortie  back  to  the  cabin  by  the  few  who  remain 
faithful,  ib.  ;  the  mutineers  embark  on  board  ten 
Indian  canoes,  ib.  ;  provisions  become  exceedingly 
scarce,  207  ;  employs  a  stratagem  to  obtain  supplies 
from  the  natives,  ib.  ;  another  conspiracy  is  formed, 
ib.  ;  arrival  of  Diego  de  Escobar  from  Ilispaniola 
on  a  mission  from  the  governor,  promising  that  a 
ship  shall  soon  be  sent  to  his  relief,  ib.  ;  overtures 
of  the  admiral  to  the  mutineers,  211  ;  not  accepted, 
ib.  ;  tliey  send  u  petition  for  pardon,  212  ;  it  is 
granted,  ib.  ;  two  ships  arrive  from  Hispaniola, 
213  ;  departure  of  Columbus,  221  ;  arrives  at 
Beata,  ib.  ;  anchors  in  the  hariior  of  St.  Domingo, 
ib.  ;  is  enthusiastically  received  l)y  the  peo|)le,  ib.  ; 
is  grieved  at  the  desolation  he  sees  everywhere 
around  him.  ib.  ;  finds  that  his  interests  had  been 
disregiirii'.'d,  222  ;  sets  sail  (or  Spain,  ib.  ;  tn- 
couiuers  several  tempests,  ib.  ;  anchors  in  the 
harbor  of  St,  Lucar,  ib.  ;  finds  all  his  affairs  in  con- 
fusion, 223  ;  is  compelled  to  live  by  borrowing,  ib.  ; 
writes  to  l\ing  renlinand,  ib.  ;  but,  receiving  un- 
satisfactory replltis  would  have  set  out  from  Se\  ille, 
but  is  prevented  by  his  infirmities,  ib.  ;  death  of 
t>ueen  Isalella,  224  ;  is  left  to  the  justice  of  Ferdi- 
nand, 225  ;  empioys  Vespucci,  ib.  ;  goes  with  his 
brother  to  court,  tlicn  held  at  Segovia,  ib.  ;  is  re- 
ceived in  a  very  cold  manner,  ib.  ;  Don  Diego  de 
Deza  is  appointed  ;irl)itrator  between  the  kinn  and 
the  a'Ini  i,d,  226  ;  his  claims  are  referred  to  the 
Junta  lie  Descargos,  ib.  ;  is  confined  with  a  violent 
attack  ol  tilt;  Kout,  ib.  ;  petitions  the  king  thai  his 
son  Dic^o  may  be  appointed  in  his  place,  to  the 
government  of  whirli  he  had  been  so  long  deprived, 
ib.  ;  his  petition  remains  unattended  to,  ib.  ;  writes 
to  llic  new  King  and  yuecn  of  Castile,  227  ;  who 
promise  a  speedy  and  prosperous  termination  to 
his  suit,  ib.  ;  his  last  illness,  ib.  ;  writes  a  testa- 
mentary codicil  on  the  blank  page  of  a  little  bre- 
viary, ib.  ;  '.writes  a  final  codicil,  ib.  ;  receives  the  I 
sacrament,  228  ;  dies,  ib.  ;  his  burial,  ib.  ;  his  re-  I 
mains  removed  lo  Hispaniola,  ib.  ;  disinterred  and  I 


conveyed  to  the  Havana,  ib.  ;  epitaph,  ib.  ;  observa- 
tions on  his  character,  ib,  ;  his  remains  removed 
with  great  ceremony  to  Cuba,  235  ;  reflections 
thereon,  236  ;  historical  account  of  his  descendants, 
ib.  ;  an  important  lawsuit  relative  to  the  heirship 
(in  the  female  line)  to  the  family  titles  and  property, 
240 ;  decided  in  favor  of  Don  Nuno  Gelves  de 
Portugallo,  ib.  ;  an  account  of  his  lineage,  243  ; 
an  account  of  his  birthplace,  243  ;  an  account  of 
the  ships  he  used,  257  ;  an  examination  of  his  route 
in  the  first  voyage,  258  ;  the  effect  of  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  on  his  mind,  26;  ;  his  belief  in  the 
imaginary  island  of  St.  Rraiidan,  270  ;  an  account 
of  the  earliest  narratives  of  his  first  and  second  voy- 
ages, 279  ;  his  ideas  relative  to  the  situation  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  282  ;  his  will,  2S3  ;  his  signa- 
ture, 285. 

Columbus,  Don  Diego,  character  of,  92  ;  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  ships  during  the  expe- 
dition of  Columbus  to  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  ib.  ; 
made  president  of  the  junta,  101  ;  reproves  Pedro 
Margarile  for  his  irregularities,  115  ;  the  Hidalgos 
form  a  faction  against  him  during  the  absence  of 
his  brother,  ib. ;  returns  to  Isabella,  126  ;  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  Roldan,  150  ;  left  in  com- 
mand at  St.  Domingo,  during  the  tour  of  Columbus, 
161  ;  his  conduct  on  the  arrival  of  Hobadilla,  171  ; 
seized  by  order  of  Hobadilla,  thrown  in  irons,  and 
confined  on  board  of  a  caravel,  173. 

,  Don  Diego  (son  to  Christopher),  appointed  page 

to  yueen  Isabella,  134  ;  embarks  with  his  father  on 
his  second  expedition,  1S4  ;  left  in  charge  of  his 
father's  interests  In  Spain,  ib.  ;  his  ingraliiude  lo 
Mendez,  and  falsification  of  his  promise,  213  ;  his 
character,  236  ;  succeeds  to  the  rights  of  his  father, 
as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  New  World,  ill.  ; 
urges  the  king  to  give  him  those  rights,  ib.  ;  com- 
mences a  process  against  the  king  before  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  ib.  ;  the  defence  set  up,  ib.  ;  the  s-uit 
lasts  several  years,  ib.  ;  becomes  enamored  of  DoTia 
Maria  Toledo,  ib.  ;  a  decision,  in  respeet  to  purt 
of  his  claim,  raises  him  to  great  wealth,  11).  ;  mar- 
ries Dofla  Maria,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  ib.  ; 
through  this  connection  he  obtains  the  dignities  and 
powers  enjoyed  by  Nicolas  de  Ovando.  ib.  ;  em- 
barks for  Ilispaniola,  237  ;  keeps  up  great  state, 
it).  ;  becomes  embroiled  with  some  of  his  father's 
enemies,  ib.  ;  the  court  of  royal  audience  estab- 
lished as  a  check  upon  him,  ib.  ;  opposes  the  re- 
partimienlos,  23S  ;  his  virtues  make  him  unpop- 
ular, ib.  ;  subjugates  and  settles  the  isUnd  of  Cuba 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  ib.  ;  sails  fur 
Spain  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  ib.  ;  is  well  re- 
ceived, ib.  ;  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  ib.  ;  obtains 
a  recognition  of  his  innocence  of  all  charges  against 
him  from  Charles  V.,  ib.  ;  and  has  his  right  ac- 
knowledged to  exercise  the  ollice  cf  viceroy  and 
governor  in  all  places  discovered  by  his  father,  ib.  ; 
sails  for  St.  Domingo,  where  he  arrives,  239  ;  difTi- 
cidties  he  has  to  encounter,  ib.  ;  African  slaves  hav- 
ing been  introduced  and  most  cruelly  used,  they  re- 
volt, il).  ;  are  subdued,  ib.  ;  is  accusi  f  usurping 
too  much  power,  ib.  ;  receives  in  coi  .ucnce  a 
severe  letter  from  the  Council  of  tiie  l.niies,  ib.  ; 
and  is  desireil  10  repair  to  court  to  vindicate  him- 
self, ib.  ;  sails,  lands,  and  appears  before  the  court 
at  Victoria,  il).  ;  clears  himself,  ib.  ;  prosecutes 
his  claims,  ib.  ;  follows  the  court  from  city  to  city, 
ib.  ■  is  attacked  by  a  slow  fever,  ib  ;  dies,  ib.  ;  his 
family,  240. 

Coliirnl)us,  Fernando  (son  to  Chiislopher),  accomp.i- 
nies  his  father  on  his  fuuith  .oN-agc,  185  ;  his 
father's  encomium  on  him,  225  ,  enbarks  for  Ilis- 
paniola with  Don  Diego,  237  ;  an  iiccount  of  nim, 
241  ;  writes  ^   .v^iory  of  his  father,  ib. 

,  Don  !  iiis   (sjrt  to   Don  Diegol,  prosecutes  the 

claims  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  240  ;  compro- 
mises all  claims  for  two  titles  and  a  pension,  ib.  ; 
dies,  ib. 

Commerce,  despotic  influence  of  the  Spanish  crown 
in  respect  to,  75,  181. 
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Compass,  the,  brought  into  more  general  use,  11. 

Conception,  Santa  Maria  de  la,  discovery  of,  44. 

,  Fort,  erected  by  Columbus,  118  ;  present  state 

of,  151. 

Contradictions,  the  coast  of,  194. 

Convicts  who  had  accompanied  Columbus,  conduct 
of,  in  Hispaniola,  180. 

Copper  hatchets  seen  among  the  Indians  of  Guanaca, 
187. 

Coral  found  in  Veragua,  U)2. 

Cormorants,  large  flights  of,  seen  on  the  south  co.ist 
of  Cuba,  107. 

Coronel,  Pedro  Fernandez,  sails  for  Hayti  with  two 
ships,  134  ;  arrives  at  St.  Domingo  with  supplies, 
153  ;  is  sent  to  persuade  Koldan  to  return  to  his 
duty,  ib. 

Correo,  Pedro,  a  navigator  of  note,  with  whom  Colum- 
bus becomes  acquainted,  13. 

Cortez,  Hernando,  conduct  of  Fonseca  to,  280. 

Costa  Kica,  Columbus  sails  along  the,  190. 

Cotabanama,  Cacique  of  HIguey,  114;  massacres 
eight  Spaniards,  217  ;  Ovando  marches  against  him, 
ib.  ;  sues  for  peace,  ib.  ;  visits  tne  Spanish  camp, 
2i3  ;  another  war  ensues,  ib.  ;  cruelty  to  his  tribe, 
219  ;  takes  shelter  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a 
large  cavern,  ib.  ;  his  rencounter  with  Juan  Lopez, 
ib.  ;  is  overpowered  and  chained,  220  ;  sent  to  St. 
Domingo  and  hanged,  ib. 

Cotton,  where  first  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
43  ;  seen  in  large  quantities  in  Cuba,  49  ;  tribute 
of.  122. 

Cranes,  flocks  of  large,  seen  in  Cuba,  107. 

Creation,  Ideas  in  respect  to  the,  entertained  by  the 
Haytians,  90, 

Crocodiles  found  at  El  Retrete  similar  to  those  of  the 
Nile,  192. 

Crosses  erected  by  Columbus  to  denote  his  dis- 
coveries, 109. 

Crusade  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre  proposed  by 
Columbus,  182. 

Cruz,  Cabo  de  la,  so  named  by  Columbus,  104. 

Cuba,  island  of,  Columbus  hears  of,  46  ;  sails  in 
quest  of  it,  ib.  ;  discovery  of,  ib.  ;  description  of 
its  appearance,  ib.  ;  hurricanes  seldom  known 
in,  47  ;  belief  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  future  state, 
50  ;  Columbus  revisits  the  coasts  of,  104  ;  natives 
of,  105  ;  Columbus  coasts  along  the  southern 
side,  ib.  ;  natives,  ib.  ;  subjugated  and  settled  by 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  238  ;  the  remains  of  Colum- 
bus removed  to,  235. 

Cubagua,  Isle  of,  discovery  of,  141  ;  natives,  ib.  ; 
pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast  of,  established.  238. 

Cubiga,  a  village  in  Veragua  where  the  country  of 
gold  was  supposed  to  terminate,  191. 

Cucumbers  first  seen  in  Hayti,  99. 

Currency,  i)rinclples  on  which  the  sums  mentioned  in 
this  work  have  been  reduced  to  modern  currency, 
263. 


Dances  of  the  Haytians,  97. 

Oarien,  Gulf  of,  201. 

Dead  and  dying,  manner  of  treating  the,  by  the  Hay- 
tians, 97. 

Delphiti,  island  of,  140. 

Deluge,  universal,  ideas  entertained  by  the  Haytians 
in  respect  to,  157. 

Deza.  Dogo  de,  character  of,  26  ;  coincides  with 
Columiius  at  the  council  of  Salamanca,  ib.  ;  assists 
him  with  his  purse,  28  ;  made  Arrhbishoo  of  Seville. 
225  ;  is  chosen  arbitrator  between  the  king  and 
Columbus,  226. 

Diaz,  H;irtholomew,  account  of  his  discoveries,  113. 

,  Miguel,  his  romantic  history,  127  ;  discovers  the 

gold  mines  of  llayna,  170  ;  commands  the  fortress 
of  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  Bobadilla  arrives,  172  ; 
his  conduct  on  being  desired  to  give  up  his 
prisoners,  ib. 

— —  de  Pisa,  mutiny  of,  91  ;  confined  on  board  one 
of  the  ships,  92. 

Disaster,  river  of,  189, 


Discovery,  progress  of,  under  Prince  Henry  of  Portu* 

gal,  10. 
Dogs,  dumb,  found  at  Santa  Marta,  105. 
Domingo,  San,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  145. 
Dominica,  island  of,  discovered,  80. 
Doves,  stock,  presented  to  Columbus  by  the  natlvei 

of  Cuba,  105. 
Drogeo,  a  vast  country,  fabled  to  have  been  discovered 

by  some  fishermen  of  Friseland,  2j6. 
Drum,  a  species  of,  used  by  the  llaylians,  98. 
Dying,  manner  of  treating  the,  97. 

E.' 

F,ar,  coast  of  the,  188. 

Eden,  garden  of,  speculation  of  Columbus  in  respecl 

to,  282. 
Egg,  anecdote  of  the,  73. 

Egypt,  Soldan  of,  his  message  to  Ferdinand,  28. 
Elmo,  St.,  electrical  lights  seen  by  Columbus,  80. 
Enchanters,  the  natives  of  Cariari  taken  to  be,  190. 
Enriquez,  Beatrix,  her  connection  with  Columbus,  24; 

Columbus's  legacy  to,  227. 
Escobar,  Diego  de,  arrives  at  Jamaica  on  a  missioti 

to  Columbus   from   the  governor   of     Hispaniola, 

208  ;  returns  to  his  ship  immediately,  ib. 
,  Rodrigo  de,   chief  notary  to   Columbus's  first 

expedition,  34. 
Escobedo,  Rodrigo  de,  his  conduct  after  the  depart' 

ure  of  Columbus,  86  ;  death  of,  ib. 
Espinal,  Antonio  de,  the  first  prelate  sent  to  the  New 

World,  181. 
Esquiliel,  Juan  de,  employed  against  the  natives  of 

Higuey,  217;  his  atrocious  conduct  to  his  prison- 
ers,   219 ;    causes  the  natives  to    be    hunted   like 

wild  beasts,  ib. 
Estotiland,  a  supposed  island  on  the  coast  of  North 

America,   said  to  have  been  discovered  by  some 

fishermen  of  Friseland,  256. 
Eudoxus,  remarks  on  his  voyage,  257. 
Evangclista,  island  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  109. 
Exuma,    discovery   of,    45  ;    named    Fernandina    by 

Columbus,  ib. 

F. 

Farol,  Cape,  at  Jamaica,  1 11. 

Ferdinancl,  King  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  character  of, 
22  ;  engagements  of,  on  the  arrival  of  Columbus  at 
Cordova,  23  ;  lays  siege  to  the  city  of  Loxa,  ib.  ; 
grants  an  audience  to  Columbus,  24  ;  desires  the 
prior  of  Prado  to  assemble  men  of  science  to  con- 
sider his  plan,  ib.  ;  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  27  ; 
takes  Malaga,  ib.  ;  forms  an  alliance  with  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  ib.  ;  one  of  the  rival  kings  of 
Granada  surrenders  his  pietenslons,  28  ;  receives  a 
message  from  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  il).  ;  his  mes- 
sage to  Columbus  on  learning  the  unf.ivorable  de- 
cision of  the  council,  2g  ;  refers  his  plan  to  per- 
sons of  confidence,  30  ;  his  relr-'tance  to  the  plan 
after  the  queen  has  consented,  32  ;  his  joy  on  learn- 
ing the  success  of  Columbus,  70  :  his  reception  of 
him,  Ib.  ;  prepares  a  second  e.xpedltion,  74  ;  his 
negotiations  with  John  11.  in  respect  to  the  new 
discoveries,  76  ;  listens  to  the  charges  against 
Columbus,  124  ;  his  conduct,  ib,  ;  his  reception  of 
Columbus  on  his  second  return,  131  ;  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  ib.  ;  promises 
Coknnuus  to  furnish  him  with  ships  for  a  third  voy- 
age, ib.  ;  disappointed  that  his  newly  discovered 
possessions  have  not  become  a  source  of  profit,  169  ; 
assaulted  by  the  clamors  of  ruffians  who  had  re- 
turned from  Hispaniola,  ib.  ;  his  Ingratitude  to 
Columbus  becomes  evident,  ib.  ;  listens  to  the 
rebels  who  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  Spain, 
170  ;  sends  out  a  commission  to  incjuire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  ib.  ;  reprobates  the  conduct 
pursued  against  Columbus,  and  invites  him  to  court, 
177  ;  promises  to  restore  him  to  all  his  rights  and 
privileges,  ib.  ;  his  jealousy  awakened  at  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  English  and  Portuguese,  179  ;  his 
ingratitude  to  Columbus,  ib.  ;  listens  to  the  project 
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of  Columbus  for  a  fourth  voyage,  i86  ;  his  ingrati- 
tude more  evinced  on  the  return  of  Columbus 
frum  his  last  voyage,  224 ;  erects  a  monument 
over  Columbus,  228  ;  his  conduct  to  Don  Diego, 
Columbus's  son,  237  ;  consents  that  Don  Diego 
should  commence  a  process  against  him  before  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  236  ;  the  defence  set  up,  ib.  ; 
separates  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  into  two  great 
provinces,  237  ;  death,  ib. 

Fernandez,  Garcia,  physician  of  Palos,  his  account  of 
Columbus  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Spain,  29  ;  testimony  of,  relative  to  Pin- 
zon,  253. 

Ferrer,  Jayme,  an  eminent  lapidary,  substance  of  his 
letter  to  Columbus,  183. 

Kestival,  religious,  of  a  Haytian  Cacique,  description 
of,  g6. 

Fiesco,  Bartholomew,  embarks  with  Mendez  from 
Jamaica  to  llispaniola,  204;  attends  the  last 
moments  of  Columbus,  228. 

Fish,  cuiious,  112. 

Fishing,  curious  method  of,  105. 

Fonscca  |uan  Rodriguez  de,  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  74  ;  his  character,  ib.  ;  his 
differe.nce  with  Columbus,  78  ;  impedes  the  affairs 
of  Colunibus,  134  ;  writes  a  cold  letter  to  Colum- 
bus, by  order  of  the  sovereigns,  161  ;  shows 
Columbus's  letter  to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  164  ;  his 
baseness  fully  displayed,  1O5  ;  supposed  to  have  in- 
stigated the  v'olent  measures  of  Bobadilla,  175  ; 
throws  impediments  in  the  way  of  Columbus's 
fourth  voyage,  i34  ;  supposed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  Ovaiulo's  disgrace,  237  ;  by  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand, establishes  a  court,  called  the  Royal  Audi- 
ence, ib.  ;  becomes  interested  in  continuing  the 
slave  trade,  274  ;  his  opposition  to  Las  Casas,  ib.  ; 
an  account  of,  '.'So  ;  character  of,  ib.  ;  his  conduct 
to  Cortez,  ib.  ;  accused  of  having  fomented  a  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Cortez,  ib. 

Fountain  of  pure  water  in  the  sea,  210. 

Franciscans,  the  order  first  introduced   into  the  New 

^  World,  18  (. 

Fuego,  del,  island  of,  seen  by  Cclambus,  136, 


G. 

capture    of,    by 


Colombo    the 


Galleys,    Venetian 

younger,  246. 
Gama,  Vasquez  de,  doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

and  opens  anew  road  for  the  trade  of  the  East,  12, 

178. 
Garcia,    de  Barrantes,   his  conduct  during  the  con- 
spiracy of  Roldan,  151. 
Gardens,  the,  coast  so  called,  139. 

King's,  islands,  50. 

,  Queen's,  islands  of,  104. 

,  the  Hesperian,  observations  in  respect  to,  281. 

Gato,  Paulo,  a  species  of  monkey,  140. 
Genoa,  Columbus  shows  great  respect  to,  133. 
Gentlemen,  the  pass  of,  a  road  so  called,  93. 
Geraldini,  Alexandria  and  Antonio,  warmly  enter  into 

the  views  of  Columbus,  24  ;  they  introduce  him  to 

the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  ib. 
Gold  (Western),  discovered  first  in  St.  Salvador,  43  ; 

specimens  of  virgin  ore  found  in  the  interior  of  His- 

paniola,    90  ;    particles  found  in  the  streams,  94  ; 

and  pieces,  95. 

,  tribute  of,  122. 

mine  discovered  in  Hayti,  127  ;  a  solid  mass  of, 

which  weighed  3600  castellanos,  186  ;  superstitious 

notions  in  respect  to,  194 ;  gathered  from  the  roots 

of  the  trees  in  Veragua,  195. 
Golden  River,  arrival  at,  in  second  voyage,  84,  94. 
Gods  of  the  Haytians,  96. 
Gomara,    Fernando    Lopez   de,   examination    of  his 

charge  relative  to  a  pilot's  having  died  in  the  house 

of  Columbus,  253. 
Gorvalan  explores  part  of  the  interior  of  Hispaniola, 

90  ;  returns  to  Spain,  ib. 
Gourds  introduced -into  Hayti,  99. 
Gracias  a  Dios,  cape  of,  189. 


Granada,  discovery  of,  141. 

Grape-vines,  very  luxuriant,  found  In  Cuba,  107. 

Greenland,  assertions  relative  to  its  discovery  by  tb< 
Scandinavians,  253, 

Granada,  surrender  of,  30. 

Guadaloupc,  island  of,  discovered,  80 ;  houses,  fur 
niture,  etc.,  of  the  natives,  81  ;  supposed  to  be 
cannibals,  ib.  ;  description  of  (he  island,  ib.; 
Columbus  revisits  it,  129  ;  women  of,  ib. 

Guacanagari,  Cacique  of  llispaniola,  sends  a  message 
to  Columbus,  56 ;  i ■  icives  the  Spaniards  with 
great  courtesy,  ib.  ;  slicds  tears  on  learning  the 
shipwreck  of  Columbus,  57  ;  his  assibtance,  ib.  ; 
and  kindness,  ib.  ;  invites  Columbus  to  his  resi- 
dence, 58  ;  manners  of,  ib.  ;  hospitality,  60 ; 
procures  a  great  quantity  of  gold  for  the  admir.tl 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Spain,  ib.  ;  sends  his 
cousin  to  greet  Columbus  on  his  second  arrival,  84  ; 
his  suspicious  conduct  during  the  disaster  at  La 
Navidad,  80 ;  visits  Columbus's  ships,  87  ;  ad- 
mires a  captive  Carib  woman,  ib.  ;  his  flight 
into  the  interior,  88  ;  his  mysterious  conduct  con- 
tinued, 102  ;  refuses  to  partake  in  llie  plan  formed 
by  Caonabol  ot  exterminating  the  Spaniards,  I17  ; 
incurs  the  hostility  of  his  fellow  Caciques,  ib.  ; 
visits  Columbus  during  his  sickness,  and  informs 
him  of  a  league  formed  against  him,  ib.  ;  assists 
Columbus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Vega,  121  ;  is  present  at  a  battle,  122  ;  incur)  the 
hatred  of  all  the  C.-iciques,  ib.  ;  is  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute,  123;  takes  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains and  dies  in  misery,  124  ;  his  character,  ib. 

Guana,  regarded  with  disgust  by  the  Spaniards,  102  ; 
they  conquer  their  prejudice,  146. 

Guanaja,  discovery  of,  83. 

Guaora,  Cacique,  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  and  after- 
ward hanged,  217. 

Guarionex,  Cacique  of  the  royal  Vega,  114;  visits 
Columbus,  and  is  prevailed  on  to  give  his  daughter 
to  Diego  Colon,  the  interpreter,  nS;  permits  Colum- 
bus to  build  a  fortress,  ib.  ;  character  of,  122  ;  suL>- 
niits  to  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards,  ib.  ;  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute,  ib.  ;  offers  to  cultivate  grain, 
ib.  ;  refused,  ib.  ;  learns  the  Pater-nosler,  Ave- 
Maria,  etc.,  147  ;  relapses,  and  the  cause  of  it,  ib.  ; 
becomes  incensed  at  several  Vidians  being  burnt 
for  destroying  some  images,  lb  ;  takes  arms,  ib.  ; 
conspires  to  assassinate  the  Spaniards,  ib.  ;  is 
seized,  148  ;  is  pardoned,  ib.  ;  enters  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  Roldan  against  the  Adclant.ido,  153  ; 
puts  a  Cacique  to  death,  154  ;  flics  to  the  mountains 
of  Ciguay,  ib.  ;  is  compelled  10  retire  into  the  most 
desolate  places,  ib.  ;  is  seized  and  taken  in  chains 
to  Fort  Conception,  155  ;  lost  in  a  hurricane,  187. 

Guatiquana,  a  Cacique  of  Hayti,  puts  ten  Spaniards 
to  death,  and  sets  fire  to  a  house,  116. 

Guevara,  Don  Hernando  de,  falls  in  love  with 
Iliguamota,  1C7  ;  is  seized  in  the  dwelling  of 
Anacaona,  ib.  ;  and  sent  to  San  Domingo,  ib. 

Gulf  Stream,  141. 

Gutierrez,  Pedro,  his  conduct  after  the  departure  of 
Columbus,  85  ;  death  of,  ib. 

H. 

Hamacs,  used  by  the  natives  of  Exuma,  45. 

Hanno,  remarks  on  the  Periplus  of,  257. 

Haro,  Bernaldo  de,  his  evidence  relative  to  the  dis* 

covery  of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  250. 
Hatchets  of  iron,  said  to  be  found  at  Guadaloupe,  129, 
Hawk's  bells,  delight  of   the   Haytians  on  wearing, 

57.  58. 
Hayna,  mines  of,  discovered,  127. 
Henry,    Prince   of   Portugal,    progress   of  discovery 

under,  10  ;  account  of,  ib.  :  considers  Africa  to  be 

circumnavigable,  ib.  ;  conceives  the  idea  of  turning 

the  trade  of  the  East,  11  ;  establishes  a  naval  college 

at  Sagros,  ib.  ;  death,  12. 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  writes  a  favorable  letter  to 

Columbus,  27. 
Herbs,  European,  introduced  in  Hispaniola,  99. 
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Herrera,  Antonio  de,  a  short  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  2/9  ;  Vossius'  eulogium  on,  ib. 

Herrera,  Don  Lepo  de,  his  mission  to  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  76. 

Hayti  (sec  Mispaniola),  discovery  of,  51. 

Haytians,  description  of  their  manners,  customs,  re- 
ligion, etc.,  96;  their  character,  98;  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  the  Vega,  121  ;  subjugated,  122  ; 
a  tribute  imposed  upon  them,  ib.  ;  their  despair, 
ib.  ;  they  enter  into  an  association  to  destroy 
the  crops,  172  ;  the  evils  fall  upon  themselves, 
ib. 

Hidalgos,  compelled  at  Hayti  to  share  the  common 
labors  of  the  settlement,  99  ;  character  of  the,  100  ; 
form  a  faction  against  Diego  Columbus,  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  ii;. 

Higuamoia,  daughter  of  Caonabo,  falls  in  love  with 
Don  ilernando  de  Guevara,  167. 

Higuanania,  a  female  Cacique,  hanged  by  order  of 
Ovando,  217. 

Higuey,  domain  of,  114  ;  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
ib.  ;  Ovando's  war  with  the  natives,  217  ;  martial 
character  of  the  people,  ib.  ;  multitudes  of  them 
destroyed,  ib.  ;  sue  for  peace,  ib.  ;  a^jain  revolt, 
218  ;  and  slaughter  their  tyrants,  ib.  ;  situation  of 
their  towns,  ib.  ;  are  defeated  and  compelled  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  fastnesses,  ib.  ;  are 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  219. 

Hipparchus,  error  of,  in  respect  of  Africa  and  India, 

257- 

Hispaniola,  discovery  of,  51  ;  cause  of  its  being  so 
called,  52  ;  description  of  the  inhabitants,  ib.  ;  of 
the  country,  55  ;  transactions  with  the  natives,  57  ; 
form  of  government,  58  ;  alarm  created  by  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  ib.  ;  general  description  of,  95,  96; 
domains  into  which  it  was  divided,  114  ;  made  the 
metropolis  of  the  Nfew  World,  ib.  ;  thought  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Ophir,  128  ;  an  account  of  the 
numbers  of  the  natives  who  perished,  victims  to 
the  avarice  of  the  whites,  215  ;  ceded  to  the  French, 
235. 

Honduras,  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  188  ; 
inhabitants,  ib. 

Honey  and  wax  found  at  Guadaloupe,  82,  129. 

Horses,  fear  of  the  Haytians  of,  99,  loi  ;  terror  in- 
spired by  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Vega,  121  ;  a  re- 
markable one  which  moved  in  curvets  to  the  music 
of  a  viol,  216. 

Huelva,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de,  the  pilot,  fabled  to  have 
(lied  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  253. 

Huerta,  La,  delightful  island  of,  1S9  ;  inhabitants  of, 
ib. 

Ilumbnldt,  his  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
southern  side  of  Cuba,  106  ;  account  of  the  route  of 
Columbus,  263. 

Hurricanes,  seldom  known  in  Cuba,  47  ;  a  violent 
one  in  Hayti,  127  ;  reflections  of  the  Haytians  pre- 
vious to  it,  iti. 

I. 

Iceland,  Columbus  supposed  to  have  visited,  19 ; 
assertions  relative  to  its  discovery  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, 255. 

Impressment  resorted  to  on  Columbus's  third  voy- 
age, 133- 

Indians,  six  taken  from  the  New  World  ;  arrival  of  in 
Spain,  67  ;  are  baptized,  75  ;  an  Indian  of 
Jamaic.i  desires  Columbus  to  take  him  to  Spain, 
104. 

Iron,  a  pan  of,  seen  at  Guadaloupe,  Si. 

Isabella,  discovery  of  the  island  of,  89. 

• ,  Princess,  marriage  of,  with  the  heir-apparent  of 

Portugal,  28. 

1 ,  Queen  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  character  of,  23  ; 

engagements  of,  on  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  Spain, 
ib.  ;  repairs  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Granada,  ib.  ; 
thence  to  Gallicia  and  Salamanca,  24  ;  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  her.  27  ;  Columbus  recom- 
mended to  her  by  the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  ib.  ; 
her  ability  in  military  affairs,  28  ;  receives  a  letter 


from  the  prior  of  La  Rabida,  29 ;  Invites  Colum- 
bus to  court,  30  ;  Luis  de  St.  Angel  reasons  with 
her,  31  ;  signities  her  assent,  Ib.  ;  declares  her 
resolution  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, ib.  ;  her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  ib.  ;  her 
motives,  33  ;  her  joy  at  learning  the  success  of 
Columbus,  71  ;  her  reception  of  him,  72 ;  her 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  75  ;  her  anxiety 
in  respect  to  the  conversion  of  the  Haytians,  125  ; 
humanely  prevents  the  Haytian  slaves  from  being 
sold  to  slavery,  ib.  ;  orders  them  to  be  sent  back  to 
Hayti,  ib.  ;  enters  into  the  views  of  Columbus  in  re- 
spert  to  a  third  voyage,  132;  her  humane  directions, 
133  ;  death  of  her  son,  I'rince  Juan,  134  ;  makes 
Columbus's  two  sons  her  pages,  ib.  ;  begins  to 
doubt  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  169  ;  offended  at 
his  pertinacity  in  making  slaves  of  the  Indians 
taken  in  war,  170 ;  orders  all  those  sent  to  Spain  to 
be  restored  to  their  country  and  friends,  ib,  ;  con- 
sents to  the  sending  out  aconmiission  to  invistigate 
his  conduct,  ib.  ;  filled  with  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation on  reading  Columbus's  letter  to  Dot^a  de  la 
Torre,  176  ;  invites  him  to  court,  177  ;  is  moved  to 
tears  at  beholding  him,  ib.  ;  her  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  iSi  ;  listens  with  com- 
placency to  the  proposition  of  Columbus  for  a  fourth 
voyage,  183  ;  receives  the  news  of  the  sanguinary 
acts  of  Ovando  with  horror  and  indignation,  222  ; 
exacts  a  promise  from  the  king  that  he  shall  be 
superseded  in  the  government,  ib.  ;  causes  of  the 
melancholy  under  which  she  labored,  224 ;  her 
death,  ib.  ;  and  character,  ib. 

J- 

Jamaica  discovered  by  Columbus,  103  ;  the  natives 
receive  Columbus  in  a  hostile  manner,  103  ;  Colum- 
bus takes  possession  of  it,  ib.  ;  amicable  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  ib.  ;  their  character,  ib.  ; 
their  canoes,  ib.  ;  subjugated  by  Don  Diego,  238. 

,  Cacique  of,  visits  Columbus,  and  offers  to  go 

and  do  homage  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  iii  ; 
this  offer  evaded  by  Columbus,  ib. 

Japan  (Cipango),  Marco  Polo's  account  of  it,  268. 

Jasper,  specimens  found  among  ilie  mountains  of 
Cibao,  94. 

Jerez.  Rodrigo  de,  sent  up  the  island  of  Cuba  by 
Columbus,  48  ;  account  of  his  journey,  49. 

Jews  not  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  colo- 
nies, or  undertake  voyages  of  discovery,  181. 

John  of  Anjou,  an  account  of  his  expedition  against 
Naples,  246. 

II.,  King  of  Portugal,  the  passion  for  maritime 

discovery  revives  under.  19  ;  sends  missions  in  quest 
of  Prester-John,  ib.  ;  teceives  a  proposition  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery  from  Columbus,  20  ;  refers  it 
to  a  junto  and  his  council,  who  report  it  to  be  vision- 
ary, ib.  ;  consents  to  use  an  unwarrantable  strata- 
gem, 21  ;  desires  to  renew  the  negotiation  with 
Columbus,  ib. ;  wha  refuses,  and  quits  Portugal,  ib. ; 
invites  Columbui  to  Portugal,  and  promises  protec- 
tion, 27  ;  invites  Columbus  on  liis  return  from  the 
New  World,  68  ;  his  jealousy  excited,  ib.  ;  his 
armament,  76  ;  his  negotiations  with  Ferdinand  in 
respect  to  the  new  discoveries,  ib.  ;  his  idea  in  rc< 
spect  to  a  continent  in  the  southern  orean,  ib. 

Jjsephus,  his  opmion  relative  to  the  goUi  used  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  196. 

Juan,  Prince,  his  nuptials,  132  ;  his  death,  134. 

Juana,  Queen  of  Castile,  arrival  of.  227  ;  promises  a 
prosperous  termination  to  the  suit  of  Columbus,  ib. 

Junta  de  Descargos,  the  claims  of  Columbus  referred 
to  the,  226. 


Kings,  Moorish,  of  Granada,  one  of  them  surrenders 
his  pretensions  to  Ferdinand,  28  ;  the  other  sur» 
renders  Granada.  30. 

Kircher,  Athanasius,  his  opinion  relative  to  the  trav- 
els of  Marco  Polo,  267. 
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Labrador,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  178. 

Lactantius,  passage  quoted  from,  to  prove  the  impos- 
sibility of  there  bein^  antipodes,  35. 

Lapis  lazuli,  specimens  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Cibao,  (}4. 

Ledesma,  Pedro,  his  Rallant  conduct,  ipo  ;  involves 
himself  in  I'orras's  muilny,  and  receives  a  multi- 
tude of  wounds,  212  ;  is  assassinated,  ib. 

Lepe,  DieKO  dc,  discovers  niDre  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent than  any  voyager  of  his  day,  178. 

Lineage  of  Cliristopher  Columbus,  an  account  of,  243. 

Loml)ards,  ihc  exf-iit  of  their  trade,  ii. 

LopL'2,  Juan,  his  rencontre  with  Cotabunama,  319, 

Lots  for  pilKriniattcs,  drawing  of,  65. 

Luxan,  Juan  dc,  his  excursion  among  the  mountains 
of  Cibao,  95. 

M. 

Macham,  his  discovery  of  Madeira,  10  ;  an  account 
of  his  adventures,  273. 

Madeira,  an  account  ol  the  discovery  of  the  island  of, 
272. 

Magellan,  electrical  lights  seen  during  his  voyage  on 
the  masts  of  ships,  80. 

Maguana,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  1 14. 

Mahogany,  canoes  made  of,  103. 

Maize,  cultivated  in  Hayti.  98. 

Maladies  of  the  Spaniards  in  Uayti,  89,  99. 

Malaga,  siege  and  capture  of,  27. 

Maldonado,  Don  Alotizo,  appointed  Algnazil-mayor  in 
the  place  of  Roldi'.n,  in  Hispaniola,  181. 

,    Melchor,    visits    Guacanagari,    S6  ;     proceeds 

along  the  coast,  88, 

MalteHrun,  his  conjecture  relative  to  Columbus  con- 
sidered, 257, 

Man,  origin  of,  according  to  the  Haytians,  97. 

Manicaotex,  succeeds  Caonabo,  l2o  ;  commands  in  a 
battle,  121  ;  is  conrjuered  and  sues  for  peace,  122  ; 
compelled  to  pay  half  a  calabash  of  gold  every  three 
months.  11).  ;  assemlily  of  the  Caciques  at  his  house 
to  prefer  complaints  against  Columbus,  127. 

Mandevillc,  Sir  John,  a  short  account  of  his  travels, 
268  ;  held  in  great  authority  by  Columbus,  269, 

Mangon,  a  province  of  Culia,  105. 

Map,  Paulo  Toscanelli's,  used  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage,  i6. 

Maps,  a  great  improvement  made  in,  12. 

Marble,  masses  of,  found  among  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  94, 

Marcolini,  his  .icrountof  Estotiland  and  Drogeo,  256. 

Margarita,  island  of,  discovery  of,  141. 

of  Austria,  her  nuptials  with  Prince  Juan,  132. 

Margarile,  Pedro,  recommended  to  a  command  by 
Columbus,  90  ;  made  commander  of  the  fortress 
of  St,  Tliomas,  95  ;  sends  an  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  colony,  etc.,  99  ;  is  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  forces,  ickj  ;  disregards  his  in- 
struclions,  loi  ;  his  misconduct  during  the  absence 
of  Columbus,  114;  is  censured  by  Diego  Colum- 
bus, 115  ;  forms  a  plan  of  reluming  to  Spain,  ib.  ; 
sets  sail,  ib.  ;  his  accusations  of  Columbus  at  Ma- 
drid, 124. 

Marque.  Diego,  missed  at  Guadaloupe,  81  ;  his  re- 
turn, 82  ;  is  placed  under  arrest,  ib. 

Miria,  Santa,  discovery  of,  82. 

Marien.  domain,  account  of,  114. 

M.irtin  V.,  Pope,  concedes  to  the  crown  of  Portugal 
all  the  lands  it  might  discover  from  Cape  Bajador 
to  the  IiKlies,  74. 

Marta,  S.mta.  discovery  of,  105, 

.Martin,  S  in,  island  of,  discovered,  82. 

Martyr.  Peter,  his  account  of  Cuba,  50;  his  descrip- 
tion of  th-;  natives  of  Hispaniola,  =5  ;  sent  to  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt  to  make  arrangements  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  holy  sepulchre,  184  ;  short  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  276  ;  passages  from  his  let- 
ters relative  to  Columbus,  ib.  ;  his  character  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  247. 


his  subsequent  his- 
See  Toledo,   Arch 


Marlgalantc,  Island  of,  discovery  of,  80, 

Mateo,  Juan,  a  llnylian  converted  to  Chriitlanity, 

147. 

Mauro,  constructs  a  celebrated  map,  13. 

Mayobanex,  Cacique  of  the  Ciguayans,  f)3  ;  Guario< 
nex  flies  to  him  for  refuge,  154  ;  his  answer  to  lh« 
Adelantado,  when  desired  to  give  up  Guarioncx, 
lb.  ;  is  deserted  in  his  need,  155;  compelled  to  Wy, 
ib.  ;  is  seized  with  his  wife  and  children,  ib, 

Medina  Cell,  Duke  of,  entertains  Columbus,  23  { 
application  of  Columbus  to,  ib.  ;  writes  to  the 
queen,  ib, 

,  Sidonia,  Duke  of,  application  of  Columbui  to, 

33  ;  plati  rejected,  ib. 

Melons  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Mendez,  Diego,  his  bold  conduct  at  VcriigL'a,  196, 
198  ;  his  reward,  201  ;  his  meritorious  conduct  at 
Jamaica,  203  ;  his  conversation  with  Columbus,  ib.  ; 
undertakes  to  go  in  a  canoe  to  St,  Domingo,  ib,  ; 
departs  with  one  Spaniard  and  six  Indians,  ib.  • 
narrowly  escapes  being  murdered  by  the  Indians 
ol  the  coast,  antl  returns,  204  ;  account  of  his  voy- 
age, 21XJ  ;  sails  for  Spain,  213  ; 
tory,  ib. 

Mendoza,    Pedro  Gonzalez    de. 
bishop  of. 

Meneses,  Don  Pedro  de,  his  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ceuta  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  maritime  dis- 
coveries, 20. 

Mermaids,  three  supjKJsed,  seen  by  Columbus,  62. 

Mexiatrillo,  Kodrigo,  commands  the  soldiery  at  the 
massacre  of  Xaragua,  2I<), 

Misa,  Rio  de  la,  so  called  from  mass  performed  on  its 
banks,  no, 

.VIonis  de  Pal<  strello,  Dofla  Felipa,  her  marriage  with 
Columbus,  12 

Monte  Christi,  ds-scription  of,  88  j  Columbus  founds 
the  city  ol  Isal.j'la,  ib. 

Monlserrat,  disci-vcry  of,  82. 

Moors,  war  agi'i,ist  the,  23. 

,  none  permitted  to  estiiblish  themselves  in  the 

colonies  or  go  on  voyages  of  discovery,  281. 

Morales,  Caspar,  expedition  of,  to  the  Pacific,  59. 

,  Francisco,  his  evidence  relative  to  the  discovery 

of  the  coast  of  Paria  by  Columbus,  250. 

Mother  of-pearl  found  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  139. 

Moxica,  Adrian  de,  conspiracy  of,  166  ;  meditates  the 
death  of  the  admiral  and  of  Roldan,  ib.  ;  is  seized, 
i63  ;  and  flung  headlong  from  the  battlements  o( 
Fort  Conception,  io. 

Moya.  Marchioness  of,  becomes  a  friend  to  Colum- 
bus, 27  ;  and  recommends  his  suit  to  the  queen,  ib.  ; 
also,  30,  31. 

Mulatas,  islands  of,  discovered,  201. 

Mules,  the  employment  of,  under  the  s.iddle  pro- 
hibited in  Spain,  225. 

Music  of  the  Haytians,  98. 

Musicians  sent  to  Hcy'.i  to  enliven  the  spirits  of  the 
colony,  134. 

N. 

Names,  exchanging,  an  Indian  league  of  fraternity, 
218. 

Navarrete,  his  opinion  rcl.itive  to  the  island  first  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  259. 

Navasa,  island  of,  210  ;  fountain  near,  ib. 

Navidad,  La,  or  the  Nativity,  construction  of  the 
fortress  of.  60  ;  disasters  at  the  fortress,  84  ;  aban- 
doned by  Columbus,  88. 

Needle,  variation  of  the,  first  noticed,  29  ;  inclines  a 
whole  point,  142  ;  Columbus's  speculation  in  re- 
spect to,  143. 

Negroes' of  Africa  introduced  into  Hispaniola,  239  ; 
their  first  revolt,  ib. 

Negotiations,  diplomatic,  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries, 
76. 

Newfoundland,  assertions  relative  to  the  discovery  of, 
by  the  Scandinavians,  255. 

Nicholas,  St.,  harbor  of,  52. 
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NIcueia,  Diego  de,  appointed  governor  of  CuMci 
Castile,  238. 

Nino,  Pedro  Alonzu,  sails  for  Hayti,  130  ;  underlu 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  returns  from  vhe  pta 
const  after  a  lucrative  voyage,  ib.  ;  arrives  at  cadi. 
from  llispaniola,  with  a  number  of    Indian   pris- 
oners, 133, 

Noya,  Juan  de,  his  escape  by  diving.  I9<). 

O. 

)cenn,  line  of  demarkation  of  the,  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  79, 

Oderigo.  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  fiimliy 
of,  relative  to  Columbus,  185, 

Ojeda,  Don  Alonzo  de,  goes  in  search  of  Diego 
Marque,  at  Guadaloupe,  82  ;  his  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Hispaniola,  89  ;  sullies  from 
Isabella,  lot  ;  character  uf,  ib.  ;  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  some  lluytian  thieves,  ib,  ;  character  of, 
116  ;  is  bi-sicgcd  by  Caonabo,  ib. ;  anecdote  of,  ib.  ; 
undertal<(.'s  ti>  sci/e  Caonalio,  and  deliver  him  alive 
into  the  hands  of  Columbus,  iiS  ;  visits  him,  ib.  ; 
offers  him  the  bell  of  Isabella,  ib. ;  his  stratagem  to 
take  him  olT,  il).;  conquers  in  an  engagement  with  a 
brother  of  Caonabo,  119;  his  ci^ndutt  at  the  battle 
of  the  Vega,  I2l  ;  arrives  at  the  western  part  of 
Hispaniola  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  164  ;  cause 
of  his  voyage,  165  ;  his  inanarnvres  with  Koldan, 
166  ;  leaves  the  island  with  a  threat,  ib.  ;  returns 
to  Spain  with  a  drove  «)f  slaves,  ib.  ;  appointed 
governor  of  New  Andalusia,  238  ;  fails  in  his  un- 
dertaking to  colonize  that  country,  ib.  ;  his  evidence 
relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Paria  by 
Columbus,  250. 

Oro,  Rio  del,  or  Santiago,  discovered,  62. 

Otto,  Mons.,  remarks  on  his  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin 
relative  to  Martin  Bchem,  255. 

Ovando,  Don  Nicholas  de,  chosen  to  supersede 
iiobudilla,  179;  character  of,  ib.  ;  great  privileges 
granted  to,  ib.  ;  his  fleet,  181  ;  allowed  to  wear 
silk,  precious  stones,  etc.,  ib.  ;  sails,  ib.  ;  reaches 
St.  Domingo  and  assumes  the  government,  186  ; 
refuses  to  let  Columbus  lake  shelter,  ib.  ;  his  mys- 
terious conduct  to  Columbus  in  his  distress  at 
Jamaica,  210;  an  account  of  his  administration 
and  oppression,  213  ;  sufTerings  of  the  natives 
under  the  civil  policy  of.  ib.  ;  view  of  the  military 
operations  of,  215  ;  visits  Aiiacaona,  215  ;  takes  it 
into  his  head  that  she  intends  to  massacre  him  and 
all  his  attendants,  216  ;  seizes  Anacaonu  an(4  burns 
all  the  Caciques,  ib.  ;  massacres  the  populace, 
ib.  ;  and  causes  Anac.iona  to  be  ignominiously 
hanged,  217  ;  his  further  atrocious  conduct  to  the 
unfortunate  Indians,  ib.  ;  founds  Santa  Maria  in 
commemoration  of  his  atrocities,  ib.  ;  wages  war 
against  the  natives  of  liigucy,  ib.  ;  causes  many  of 
them  to  be  slaughtered  anil  their  chieftains  to  be 
burnt,  ib.  ;  hangs  a  female  Cacique  of  distinction, 
ib.  ;  causes  (nxy  Indians  of  Saona  to  be  imprisoned 
in  one  dwelling  and  put  to  the  sword,  ib.  ;  receives 
Columbus  on  his  arriv.d  at  St.  Domingo  with  an 
hypocritical  politeness,  221. 

Ovicdo,  (lonzalo  Fernandez  de,  a  short  account  of  his 
life  and  writings.  278. 

Oysters,  in  the  (lulf  of  Paria,  round  the  roots  of  the 
mangrove  trees,  139. 

Ozeina,  river  of,  and  the  country  through  which  it 
flows,  144. 


Palos,  the  port,  whence  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first 
expedition,  33  ;  present  state  of,  70. 

Palms,  Cape  of,  discovered,  48. 

Pane,  P.<jman,  labors  to  convert  the  Maytians,  147. 

Paradise,  observations  on  the  situation  of  the  terres- 
trial, 281  ;  of  the  Haytians,  97. 

Paria,  Gulf  of,  Columbus's  voyage  through  the,  13S  ; 
description  of  the  coast  of,  137  ;  manners  of  the 
natives,  ib.  ;  current  of  the  sea,  143. 


Parrots,  first  seen    In  the  western   Hemiiftlter 
Urge   flights  of  seen,  45  ;    found  on   the   a 
Paria,  139. 
I'artili'  '>.  papal  i/ull  of,  73  ;  line  of  removed, 
I'assM'    ,,<iite,    Miguel,    becomes    an    efU-my 
Ule.,o  Collin     r«,  337. 
of,  140. 

I.  139.  I4'' 
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iVpper,  Atfi.  1    . 

Perez,   Alonzo,   'Jisco**! 

voyage,  137. 
,  Fray  Juan,  prior  >'       le  convent         ^  Rablda, 

entertains  Columbus  is  first  er        into  Spain, 

29  ;  gives  him  lettern  .  ntroductioi  ,0  the  queen's 
confessor,  and  cducai'  n/s  son,  ib.  ;  reception  of 
Columbus,  ib.  ;  writes  10  yuren  hrfticlla,  ib.  ;  in- 
vited to  court,  ib.  ;  pleads  ihe  cause  of  Columbus, 

30  ;  receives  a  visit  from  Columbus  after  his  suc- 
cess, 33. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  listens  to  the  request  of 
Columbus,  and  promises  a  prosperous  termination 
to  his  suit,  227. 

Pigeons,  wood,  vast  numbers  seen  on  the  south  side 
of  Cuba,  107. 

Pilgrimages,  lots  for,  drawing  of,  65,  67. 

Pilot,  observations  on  Ihe  rumor  of  a  pilot  having  died 
in  the  house  of  Columbus,  251. 

Pineapple  first  met  with,  81. 

Pines,  island  of,  discovered  by  Columbus,  108. 

Pinos,  Isia  de,  discovery  of,  1S7. 

Pinta,  desertion  of,  51. 

Pinzons,  family  of,  they  enable  Columbus  to  offer  to 
bear  one  eighth  of  the  charge  of  the  expedition,  and 
to  add  a  third  ship  to  the  armament,  j3  ;  their 
activity  and  interest  in  the  voyage,  33  ;  furnish 
Columbus  with  money  to  defray  the  eighth  share  of 
the    expense,    ib.  ;    account    of    their  family,   70, 

■    note. 

Pinzon,  Martin  Alonzo,  offers  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
Columbus  in  a  renewed  application  to  the  court, 
29  ;  his  opinion  relative  to  the  nearness  of  land, 
40  ;  begins  to  lose  confidence  in  the  course  they 
are  pursuing,  ib.  ;  crediting  the  accounts  of  the 
Indians  in  respect  to  a  very  rich  island,  deserts 
and  goes  in  search  of  it,  51  ;  Columbus  meets  him, 
62  ;  his  apology,  ib.  ;  account  of  his  proceedings, 
ib.  ;  his  duplicity  becomes  more  evident,  ib.  ;  his 
arrival  at  Palos,  69  ;  effect  of  his  treacherous  con- 
duct, ib.  ;  his  death.  70  ;  reflections  on,  ib.  ;  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  supposed  idea  of  Colum- 
bus owing  to  him  the  success  of  his  great  enter- 
prise, 252  ;  his  character,  253. 

,  Vicente  Yafles,  obtains  a  license  for  voyages  of 

discovery,  125  ;  sails  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 178  , 
discovers  the  Brazils,  ib.  ;  is  allowed,  as  a  reward, 
to  colonize  and  govern  the  lands  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, ib. 

Planisphere  of  Martin  Behem,  35. 

Pliny,  his  notice  of  electrical  lights  on  the  masts  of 
ships.  So. 

Poetry  of  the  Haytians,  98. 

Polo,  Nicholas  a;id  .Matteo,  an  account  of  their  travels 
into  the  east,  264  ;  their  first  journey,  ib.  ;  return, 
ib.  ;  their  second  journey,  265  ;  their  return,  266  ; 
invite  their  relatives  to  a  splendid  banquet,  ib, 

,  Marco,  influence  of  his  travels  upon  the  mind 

of  Columbus,  16,  264  ;  short  account  of  his  travels, 
264  ;  his  return,  ib.  ;  commands  a  galley  at  the 
battle  of  Cu/zola,  26O  ;  is  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Genoa,  ib.  ;  writes  an  account  of  his 
travels,  ib.  ;  is  liberated  and  returns  to  Venice,  ib.  ; 
an  account  of  his  work,  ib. 

Porras,  Francisco  de,  engages  in  a  mutiny  at  Jamaica, 
205  ;  they  embark  with  most  of  Columbus's  crew 
in  ten  Indian  canoes,  206  ;  arc  driven  back,  ib.  ; 
and  with  their  companions  rove  about  the  island, 
207;  refuses  an  offer  of  pardon.  211  ;  attacks  the 
Admiral  .ind  Adelantado,  212  ;  taken  prisoner,  ib.  ; 
is  set  at  liberty  by  Ovando,  221  ;  and  sent  to  Spain 
to  be  examined  by  the  Indian  board,  ib. 
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Porto  Rleo,  or  norlquen,  discovery  of,  83,  337. 

Portuxiil  and  Spain,  diplomatic  negotiation*  between 
tlie  court!  of,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries, 
70. 

Potato  in  Il.iyti,  q8. 

Prado,  prior  of.     See  Talnvera. 

Prester  John,  an  iinuKinury  Christian  king,  i(>  ;  ac- 
count of,  363. 

Priests  of  the  iluytians,  96. 

Ptolemy,  dilficulty  at  the  rouncil  of  Salamanca  to  rec* 
uncile  the  theory  of  Columbus  with  that  of,  a6. 

Puerto  (le  Mistiinento,  harbor  of,  193, 

Bello,  discovery  of  by  Columbus,  193, 

'— -  Sunto,  Columbus's  description  of,  ji. 


0. 

Queen's  Gardens,  Columbus's  arrival  at,  In  his  third 
voyage,  187  ;  archipeluKo  of,  discovered,  104. 

Qtieslioii,  the  territorial,  how  settled,  79. 

Quiliiaii,  Cacique  of  Veragua,  interview  with  Harthol- 
omew  Columbiis,  195  ;  second  interview,  ib.  ; 
dcieniilnes  on  preventing  the  Spaniards  from  ol)- 
taining  a  settlement  in  his  territories,  ib.  ;  con- 
spires to  burn  their  houses  and  murder  them,  196  ; 
is  seized  by  the  Adelantado  with  his  wives  and 
children,  197  ;  escapes  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  ib.  ;  attacl<s  the  Spaniards  and  is  de- 
feated, 19S. 

ulnsai,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  268. 
uintanilla,  Alonzo  de,  receives  Columbus  into  his 
house,  23. 


Rabida,  La,  convent  of,  Columbus  Is  entertained  at,  on 
his  first  arrival  in  Spain,  29  ;  presentstate,  70,  note. 

Reeds,  river  of,  94. 

,  immense,  seen  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  189. 

Reinier,  King  of  Naples,  Columbus  engages  in  his 
service,  9. 

Religion  of  the  natives  of  Hayti,  96. 

Repartiniientos,  ori){in  of.  162  ;  opposition  of  Don 
Diego  Coiumlius  to  the,  238. 

Requelme,  Pedro,  mal<es  his  house  the  headquarters 
of  the  rebels  at  Hispaniola,  153  ;  made  Alcalde  by 
Roldan,  163  ;  joins  in  a  cpnspiracy  with  Adrian  de 
Moxica,  166  ;  is  talcen,  168. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in 
respect  to,  97. 

Rio  Verde,  or  ihe  Green  River,  94. 

Road,  the  first  constructed  by  Europeans  in  the  New 
World,  93. 

RodriKUC/,  .Sebastian,  takes  a  letter  from  the  prior 
Perez  to  the  queen,  29. 

Roldan.  Francisco,  history  and  character  of,  150 ; 
an  account  of  his  conspiracy,  ib.  ;  talces  pos- 
session of  Xaragua,  157  ;  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  the  ships  sent  forward  by  Columbus, 
ilj.  ;  promises  to  repair  to  St.  Domingo  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Columbus,  ib.  ;  his  interview  with  Hallester, 
158  ;  rejects  an  offer  of  pardon,  ib.  ;  demands  his 
discharge,  160  ;  his  interview  with  Caravajal,  etc., 
ib.  ;  determines  on  going  to  the  adnr.iral,  i6i  ; 
correspondence  with  the  admiral,  ib.  ;  sends  prop- 
ositions by  Caravajal,  ib,  ;  which  are  accepted, 
ib.  ;  circumstances  prevent  their  being  acted  upon, 
ib.  ;  malces  a  second  arrangement  with  the  admiral, 
if)2  ;  is  permitted  to  resume  his  office  of  Alcalde 
mayor,  ih.  ;  receives  a  grant  of  lands,  163  ;  visits 
his  lands,  ib.  ;  assumes  new  authority,  ib.  ;  is 
sent  to  meet  .Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  164  ;  his  manoeuvres 
with  him,  165,  166  ;  his  rivalship  with  Guevara,  167  ; 
seizes  him  in  the  dwelling  of  Anacaona,  ib.  ;  treated 
with  confidence  by  Bobadilla,  175  ;  his  conduct 
investigated  by  Ovando,  161  ;  sails  for  Spain,  and 
is  lost  in  a  violent  hurricane,  187. 

Roman,  Friar,  his  account  of  the  natives  of  Hispan- 
iola, g6. 


Sabelllcui,  hli  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Vcn'Sttaa 

galleye,  346. 
Salamanca,  the  learned  assemble  at,  to  consider  the 

proposition  of  Columbus,  34  ;   pronounce  Ihe  plan 

10  be  vuin  and  impossible,  39. 
Salcedo,  Diego  de,  arrives  at  Jamaica  with  succon 

from  Uvando,  331. 
Salvador,  St  ,  discovery  of,  4a  ;  awe  nnd  surprise  ol 

the  natives  on  first  beholiling  Ihe  ships  ol  ('olum 

bus,  43  ;   description  of  them,  Ib.  ;  gold  lirsl  tii* 

covered  In  this  island,  ib. 
Samana,  Gulf  of,  discovered,  63,  '  ■ 

San  Rafael,  discovery  of,  113. 
Sanchez,  Juan,  lakes  charge  of  Quiblan,  197     who 

escapes,  ib.  ;    killed  in  battle  by  the    Adelantado, 

374. 
Sande,  Don  Ruy  de,  his  mission  to  the  Spanish  couit, 

S.mta  Marta,  island  of,  discovered,  105, 

S.inia,  I-a  Isia,  discovery  of,  137. 

Santa  Cruz,  island  of,  discovery  of,  83. 

Santa  Gloria  (St.  Anil's  Uay),  discovered  byColum' 
bus,  103. 

Santiago.     See  Jamaica  ;  letter  of  iieneken,  93. 

,  river  of,  discovercil,  63. 

Saomela,  discovery  of,  45. 

Saona,  island  of,  discovered,  1(3;  difference  of  lon- 
gitude l)etween,  and  Cadiz,  ib. 

Scandinavians,  an  essay  relative  to  the  voyages  of, 

Schedel,  remarks  on  an  interpolation  in  his  chronicle, 

255- 

Seneca,  his  notice  of  electrical  lights  on  the  masts  of 
ships,  80. 

Serafin  Point,  106. 

Sharks,  a  multitude  of,  seen  on  the  co.-ist  of  Veragua, 
194  ;  curious  method  of  taking  them,  105  ;  super- 
stition concerning,  194. 

Ships,  observations  relative  to  the  size  of  those  em- 
ployed by  Columbus,  357. 

Slaves,  five  hundred  are  sent  to  Spain,  120;  three  hun- 
dred sent  to  Bartholomew  Columbus,  144  ;  arrival 
in  Spain,  125  ;  Queen  Isabella  interests  herself  in 
their  favor,  ib.  ;  orders  them  to  be  sent  back  to 
Hayti,  ib.  ;  negroes  first  introduced  to  the  New 
World,  iSi  ;  revolt  of,  339  ;  Hispaniola  Ihe  first 
Island  to  exhibit  an  awful  retribution,  ib.  ;  regula- 
tions in  respect  to,  ib. 

Solomon,  the  gold  used  in  the  temple  of,  128. 

Soria,  Juan  de,  his  insolence  to  Columbus,  78. 

Soul,  ideas  of  the  Haytians  in  respect  to  the,  97  ;  the 
after  state  of,  believed  by  the  natives  of  Cuba,  109. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  diplomatic  negotiations  between 
the  courts  of,  with  respect  to  the  new  discoveries, 
76. 

Spotorno,  Gio.  publishes  documents  relative  to 
Columbus.  185. 

Sugar-cane  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Superstition  of  St.  Elmo  lights,  80. 

Swallow,  a,  encircles  the  ships  of  Columbus,  8a 


Talavera,  Fernando  de,  prior  of  Prado  and  confessor 
to  Queen  Isabella,  28  ;  esteems  Columbus's  plan 
impossible,  29  ;  he  is  desired  by  the  king  to  assem- 
ble men  of  science  to  consider  the  matter,  ib.  ;  re- 
ports to  the  king  that  the  council  had  pronounced 
the  plan  vain  and  impossible,  ib.  ;  takes  a  message 
from  the  king,  ib.  ;  disgusted  at  the  high  terms  in- 
sisted on  by  Columbus,  30. 

TenerifTe,  fears  of  the  crew  at  beholding  Mount,  36. 

Territory,  question  of,  how  settled,  79. 

Thomas,  St.,  fortress  of,  erected,  94  ;  see  note,  ib.  ; 
conduct  of  the  colonists  there,  99  ;  attacks  of,  116. 

Tobacco,  fiist  seen  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  49. 

Tobago,  discovery  of,  141. 

Toledo,   Archbishop    of,   his    character,   24 ;     gives 
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Columbus  an  attentive  henrlng,  Ib,  ;  and  procures 

him  an  audience  uf  the  king,  ib. 

Toledo,  UuHa  Mutia  de,  Uon  Diego  Culumbu*  be- 
comes enamored  uf,  237  :  their  iiuirriuKe,  ib.  ;  and 
embarkation  for  illi>|ianiola,  il).  ;  is  left  us  vice- 
queen  at  St.  Dumingu  on  the  sallinKuf  Don  Diego 
for  Spain,  a^H  ;  becomes  n  widow,  240. 

Torre,  Dona  Juuna  de  la,  receives  a  letter  from 
Columbus  with  un  account  of  his  treatment,  176. 

Torres,  Antonio  dc,  dispatched  from  Ilispaniola, 
with  twelve  ships,  to  Spain,  (/} ;  arrives  ut  Cadiz, 
I3S  >  dismissed  from  ollice,  134. 

— — ,  Luis  de,  sent  up  the  island  of  Culia  by  Colum- 
bus, 4^  :  an  account  of  his' journey,  il>. 

Tortoises,  sea  covered  with,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  107  ;  curious  method  of  taking,  105  ;  a  living 
one  taltcn  out  of  the  maw  of  a  shark,  194. 

Tortugas,  beautiful  Island  of,  discovery  of,  ;5. 

Toscanelli,  I'auio,  his  correspondence  with  Colum- 
bus, 16. 

Trade  of  the  colonies  monopolized  by  the  crown  of 
Spain,  i8u  ;  the  Spanish  system  the  scoff  of  modern 
times,  181. 

Trasierra.  Juan  de,  173. 

Triana,  Rodrigo  de,  first  sees  the  land  of  the  western 
world,  42. 

Tribute  imposed  upon  the  Huytlans,  122. 

Trinidad,  island  ot,  discovered,  137  ;  description  of  Its 
appearance,  ib,  ;  curiousaccouiitof  the  natives,  ib, 

Tristan,  Diego,  198  ;  is  killed,  199. 

Tudela,  Denjamin,  travels  of,  19. 

Turk's  Island,  observations  relative  to,  359. 


U. 
Ursula,  Santa,  Island  of,  discovered,  83. 


V. 

Vassals,  natives  of  Ilispaniola  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of,  163. 

Vega,  Garcillaso  de  la,  his  tale  relative  to  a  pilot  hav- 
ing  died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  253. 

,  River,  93  ;  called  by  the  natives  Yagui,  ib. 

,  Real,  the  royal  plain,  94,  98  ;   account  of,  see 

note,  93. 

Velasco,  Francisco,  173. 

Velasquez,  Diego,  commands  the  soldiery  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  Xaragua,  21O. 

Veragua,  coast  of,  discovery  of,  191  ;  warlike  spirit 
of  the  inhaliitants,  ib.  ;  soil  appears  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  gold,  195  ;  Golden  Castile.  237. 

Veraguas,  Duke  of,  consents  to  have  the  remains  of 
Columbus  removed  to  Cuba,  235. 

— ,  the  heirship  to  Columbus  decided  In  his  favor, 
340.  • 

Verde,  Cape  de,  discovery  of,  11. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  first  notice  of  his  expedition,  16$  ; 


employed  by  Columbus  at  court,  as;  ;  an  acenunl 
of,  347  I  a  summary  view  of  his  claim  to  the  title  ui 
a  discoverer,  ili.  ;  the  voyage  whence  his  name  was 
given  to  the  American  continent,  248  ;  Columbus's 
letter  to  his  son  relative  to  the  merit  and  mis- 
fortunes of,  349  !  I'ctcr  Maityr's  character  of,  351  j 
his  letter  to  Ken£,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  349  ;  obser< 
vatlnns  relative  to  the  points  In  controversy,  ib.  ; 
author's  conclusion,  that  the  voyage  osserlril  to 
have  been  made  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  never  took 
place,  251. 

Vessel,  stern-post  of  o,  found  In  one  of  the  houses  at 
(iuadaloupe,  81. 

Villains,  natives  of  Ilispaniola  reduced  to  the  con» 
diti(m  of,  163. 

Villejo,  Alonzo  de,  appointed  to  carry  Columbus  to 
Spain,  175  ;  character  of,  ib.  ;  his  colloquy  with 
Columbus  previous  to  their  sailing,  17b. 

Vines  introduced  into  lluytl,  99. 

Vinland,  a  supposed  discovery,  255. 

Virgins,  the  Eleven  Thousand,  islands  of,  discovered, 
83. 

Vows  made  In  a  storm  by  Columbus  and  his  crew, 
65  ;  attempt  at  fulfilment,  66. 

w. 

Waterspout,  a  remarkable,  seeii  on  the  coast  of 
Veragua,   194. 

Wax,  cake  of,  presented  to  the  sovereigns  by  Colum- 
bus, ji. 

Wheat  introduced  into  Hayti,  99. 

Wolves,  sea,  several  killed  on  the  coast  of  Mispan* 
ioia,  lit. 

Woman,  accountof  a  very  strong,  of  Guadaloupe,  129  ; 
taken  to  Columbus's  ship,  ib.  ;  falls  in  love  with 
Caonabo,  and  refuses  to  return  on  shore,  Ib. 

Women,  origin  of,  according  to  the  Haytians,  97. 

Writing,  fear  of  the  Indians  ui  Cariari  at  seeing  the 
Spaniards  write,  190. 


Xagua,  Gulf  of,  106, 

Xaragua,  domain  of,  an  account  of,  114  ;  descriptloa 

of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  ;  Roidan  takes  possession  of, 

157  ;  massacre  at,  215. 
Xerif  al  Edrizi,  his  description  of  the  Atlantic,  7, 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  238  ;  prohibits  licenses  to  import 

slaves  from  Africa  to  the  colonies,  275. 


Yanique,  river  of,  94. 


Y. 


Z. 


Zipanga  (Japan),  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  868. 
Zones,  the  observations  relative  to,  369 
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ASTORIA; 


OR, 


ANECDOTES   OF  AN   ENTERPRISE 


BEVOND    THE 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


BY 


WASHINGTON   IRVING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Is  the  course  of  occasional  visits  to  Canada 
many  years  since,  I  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  great 
Nortlnvest  Fur  Company,  who  at  that  time  lived 
in  genial  style  at  Montreal,  and  kept  almost  open 
house  for  the  stranger.  At  their  hospital)le 
l)()ar(ls  I  occasionally  met  with  partners,  and 
clerks,  and  hardy  fur  traders  from  the  interior 
])osts  ;  men  who  iiad  passed  years  remote  from 
civilized  society,  among  distant  and  savage  tribes, 
and  who  had  wonders  to  recount  of  their  wide  and 
wild  peregrinations,  their  hunting  exploits,  and 
their  perilous  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes among  the  Indians.  I  was  al  an  age  when 
imagination  lends  its  coloring  to  everything,  and 
the  stories  of  these  Sinbads  of,  the  wilderness 
made  the  life  of  a  trapper  and  fur  trader  perfect 
romance  to  me.  I  even  meditated  at  one  time  a 
vi.  *  to  the  remote  posts  of  the  company  in  the 
boats  which  atinually  ascended  the  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, being  thereto  invited  by  one  of  the  partners  ; 
and  I  have  ever  since  regretted  that  1  was  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  from  carrying  my  inten- 
tion into  effect.  From  those  early  impressions, 
tlie  grand  enterprises  of  the  great  fur  comijanies, 
and  the  hazardous  errantry  of  their  associates  in 
the  wild  i)arts  of  our  vast  continent,  have  always 
been  themes  of  charmetl  interest  to  me  ;  and  I 
have  felt  anxious  to  get  at  the  details  of  their  ad- 
venturous ex|)editions  among  the  savage  tribes 
that  peopled  the  depths  of  the  wiklerness. 

About  two  years  ago,  not  long  after  my  return 
from  .a  tour  ui)on  the  prairies  of  the  far  West,  I 
had  a  conversation  with  my  Iriend,  Mr.  John  Ja- 
coi)  Astor,  relative  to  that  portion  of  our  country, 
and  to  the  ailventurous  traders  to  Santa  Ft?  and 
the  Columbia.  This  led  him  to  ailvert  to  a  great 
enterprise  set  on  foot  and  conducted  by  him,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  since,  having  for 
its  object  to  carry  the  fur  trade  across  the  Rocky 
Mount.'uns,  and  to  sweep  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Finding  that  I  took  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
he  expressed  a  regret  that  the  true  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  enterprise  and  its  national  character 
and  importance  had  never  been  understood,  and 


a  wish  that  I  would  undertake  to  give  an  account 
of  it.  The  suggestion  struck  upon  the  chord  of 
early  associations,  already  vibrating  in  my  mind. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  a  work  of  this  kind  might 
comprise  a  variety  of  those  curious  details,  so  in- 
teresting to  me,  illustrative  ot  the  fur  trade  ;  of  its 
remote  and  adventurous  enterprises,  and  of  the 
various  people,  and  tribes,  and  castes,  and  char- 
acters,  civilized  and  savage,  affected  by  its  opera- 
tions. Tile  journals,  anti  letters  also,  of  the  ad- 
venturers by  sea  and  land  employed  by  Mr.  Astor 
in  his  comprehensive  project,  might  tiirow  light 
upon  portions  of  our  country  quite  out  of  the  track 
of  ordinary  travel,  and  as  yet  i)ut  little  known.  I 
therefore  felt  disposed  to  undertake  the  task,  pro- 
vided documents  of  suHicient  extent  and  minute- 
ness could  be  furnished  to  me.  All  the  papers 
relative  to  the  enterprise  were  accordingly  sub- 
mitted to  my  inspection.  Among  them  were 
journals  and  letters  narrating  expeditions  by  sea, 
and  journeys  to  and  fro  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains by  routes  before  untravelled,  together  with 
documents  illustrative  of  savage  and  colonial  life 
on  the  borders  ot  tiie  Pacific.  With  such  materi. 
als  in  hand,  I  undertook  the  work.  The  trouble 
of  rummaging  among  business  papers,  and  of  col- 
lecting and  collating  facts  from  amid  tedious 
and  common])lace  details,  was  spared  me  by  my 
nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving,  who  acted  as  my. pio- 
neer, and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
smoothinjf  my  path  and  lightening  my  labors. 

As  the  journals  on  which  I  chietly-depended  had 
been  kept  by  men  of  business,  intent  upon  the 
main  object  of  tiie  enterprise,  and  but  little  versed 
in  science,  or  curious  about  matters  not  immedi- 
ately bearing  upon  their  interests,  and  as  they 
were  written  often  in  moments  of  fatigue  or  hurry, 
amid  the  inconveniences  of  v;ild  encampments, 
they  were  often  meagre  in  their  details,  furnishing 
hints  to  provoke  rather  than  narratives  to  satisfy 
inquiry.  I  have,  therefore,  availed  myself  occa- 
sionally of  collateral  lights  supplied  by  the  pub- 
lished journals  of  other  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  scenes  described  :  such  as  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  IJradbury,  Hreckenridge,  Long,  Franchere, 
and  Ross  Cox,  and  make  a  general  acknowledg' 
ment  of  aid  received  from  these  quarters. 
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The  work  I  here  present  to  the  public  is  neces- 
sarily of  a  rambling  and  somewhat  disjointetl  na- 
ture, comprising  various  expeditions  and  adven- 
tures by  land  and  sea.  The  facts,  however,  will 
prove  to  be  iini<ed  and  banded  together  by  one 
grand  scheme,  devised  and  conducted  by  a  mas- 
ter spirit ;  one  set  of  characters,  also,  continues 
throughout,  appearing  occasionally,  though  some- 
times at  long  intervals,  and  the  whole  enterprise 
winds  up  "oy  a  regular  catastrophe  ;  so  that  the 
work,  without  any  labored  attempt  at  artificial 
construction,  actually  possesses  much  of  th.at  unity 
so  much  sought  after  in  works  of  fiction,  anci 
considered  so  important  to  the  interest  of  every 
history. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Two  leading  objects  of  commercial  gain  have 
given  birth  to  wide  and  daring  enterprise  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Americas:  the  precious  met- 
als of  the  south,  and  the  rich  peltries  of  the  north. 
While  the  fiery  and  magnificent  Spaniard,  in- 
flamed with  the  mania  for  gold,  has  extended  his 
discoveries  and  conquests  over  those  l^rilliant 
countries  scorched  by  the  ardent  sun  of  the  trop- 
ics, the  adroit  and  buoyant  Frenchman,  and  the 
cool  and  calculating  liriton,  have  pursued  the 
less  splendid,  but  no  less  lucrative,  traffic  in  furs 
amid  the  hyperborean  regions  of  the  Canadas, 
until  they  have  advanced  even  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 

These  two  pursuits  have  thus  in  a  manner  been 
the  pioneers  and  precursors  of  civilization.  With- 
out pausing  on  the  borders,  they  have  penetrated 
at  once,  in  defiance  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  to 
the  heart  of  savage  countries  :  laying  open  the 
bidden  secrets  of  the  wilderness  ;  leading  the 
way  to  remote  regions  of  beauty  and  fertility  that 
might  have  remained  unexjilored  for  ages,  and 
beckoning  after  them  the  slow  and  pausing  steps 
of  agriculture  and  civilization. 

It  was  the  fur  trade,  in  fact,  which  gave  early 
sustenance  and  vitality  to  the  great  Canadian 
provinces.  Being  destitute  of  the  precious  met- 
als, at  that  time  the  leading  objects  of  American 
enterprise,  they  were  long  neglected  by  the  ])ar- 
ent  country.  The  French  adventurers,  however, 
who  had  settled  on  the  i)anks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, soon  found  that  in  the  rich  |)eltries  of  the 
interior,  they  had  sources  of  wealth  that  might 
almost  rival  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
Indians,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  artificial 
value  given  to  some  clescriptions  of  furs,  in  civil- 
izeil  life,  brought  (juantities  of  the  most  piecious 
kinds  and  bartered  them  away  for  F.uropean  trink- 
ets and  cheap  commodities.  Immense  profits 
were  thus  made  by  the  early  traders,  and  the 
traffic  was  pursued  with  avidity. 

As  the  valuable  furs  soon  became  scarce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  settlements,  the  Indians  of 
the  vicinity  were  stimulated  to  take  a  wider  range 
in  their  hunting  expeditions  ;  they  were  generally 
accompanied  on  these  expeditions  by  some  of  the 
traders  or  their  depenilents,  who  shared  in  the 
toils  and  perils  of  the  chase,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  themselves  acquainted  wi'  h  the  best  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  grounds,  and  with  the  temote 
tribes,  whom  they  encouraged  to  bring  their  pel- 
tries to  the  settlements.  In  this  way  the  trade 
augmented,  and  was  drawn  from  remote  quarters 
to  Montreal.  Every  now  and  then  a  large  body 
of  Ottawas,  Hurons,  and  other  tribes  who  hunted 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  would 


come  down  in  a  squadron  of  light  canoes,  laden 
with  beaver  skins,  and  other  spoils  of  their  year's 
hunting.  The  canoes  would  be  unladen,  taken 
on  shore,  and  their  contents  disposed  in  order. 
A  camp  cf  birch  bark  would  be  pitched  outside  of 
the  town,  and  a  kind  of  primitive  fair  opened  with 
that  grave  ceremonial  so  dear  to  the  Indians.  An 
audience  would  be  demanded  of  the  governor- 
general,  who  would  hold  the  conference  with  be- 
coi\iing  state,  seated  in  an  elbow  chair,  with  the 
Indians  ranged  in  semicircles  before  him,  seated 
on  the  ground,  and  silently  smoking  their  pipes. 
Speeches  would  be  made,  presents  exchanged, 
and  tiie  audience  would  break  up  v\  universal 
good  humor. 

Now  would  ensue  a  brisk  traffic  with  the  mer- 
chants, ami  all  Montreal  would  be  alive  with  na- 
ked Indians  running  from  shop  to  shop,  bargain- 
ing for  arms,  kettles,  knives,  axes,  blankets, 
bright-colored  cloths,  and  other  articles  of  use  or 
fancy  ;  ujion  all  which,  says  an  old  French  wri- 
ter, the  merch;>nts  were  sure  to  clear  at  least  two 
hundred  per  cetit.  There  was  no  money  used  in 
this  traflTic,  and,  after  a  time,  all  payment  in  spir- 
ituous liquors  was  jirohibited,  in  consequence  of 
the  frantic  and  frightful  excesses  and  bloody 
brawls  which  they  were  apt  to  occasion. 

Their  w.uits  and  caprices  being  supplied,  they 
would  take  leave  of  the  governor,  strike  their 
tents,  launch  their  canoes,  and  ply  their  way  up 
the  Ottawa  to  the  lakes. 

A  new  and  anotnalous  class  of  men  gradually 
grew  out  of  this  trade.  These  were  called  a'u- 
rciirs  lit's  /wis,  rangers  of  the  woods  ;  originally 
men  who  had  acconipanied  the  Indians  in  their 
hunting  expeditions,  and  made  themselves  ac- 
<|uainted  with  remote  tracts  and  tribes  ;  and  who 
now  became,  as  it  were,  jiedlers  of  the  wilder- 
ness. These  men  would  set  out  from  Montreal 
with  canoes  well  stocked  with  goods,  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  would  make  their  way  up 
the  mazy  and  wandering  rivers  that  interlace  the 
vast  forests  of  the  Canadas,  coasting  the  most  re- 
mote lakes,  and  creating  new  wants  and  habi- 
tudes among  the  natives.  Sgmetimes  they  so- 
journed for  months  among  them,  assimilating  to 
their  tastes  and  habits  with  the  hai)py  facility  of 
Frenchmen  ;  adopting  in  some  degree  the  Iiulian 
dress,  and  not  unfrequently  taking  to  themselves 
Indian  wives. 

Twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen  months  would  often 
ela])se  without  any  tidings  of  ihem,  when  they 
would  come  sweeping  their  way  down  the  Ottawa 
in  full  glee,  their  canoes  laden  down  with  |)acks  of 
beaver  skins.  Now  came  their  turn  for  revelry 
and  extravagance.  "  You  would  be  amazed," 
says  an  old  writer  already  quoted,  "  if  you  saw 
how  lewd  these  pedlers  are  when  they  return  ; 
how  they  feast  and  gaine,  and  how  prodigal  they 
are,  not  only  in  theirclothes,  but  upon  their  sweet- 
hearts. Such  of  them  as  are  married  have  the 
wisdom  to  retire  to  their  own  houses  ;  but  the 
bachelors  act  just  as  an  East  Indiaman  and  pii 
rales  are  wont  to  do  ;  for  they  lavish,  eat,  drink, 
and  play  all  away  as  long  as  the  goods  hold  out ; 
and  when  these  are  gone,  they  even  sell  their  em- 
broidery, their  lace,  and  their  clothes.  This 
done,  they  are  forced  upon  a  new  voyage  for  sub- 
sistence."* 

Many  of  these  cflureiirs  dcs  boh  became  so  ac- 
customed to  the  Indian  mode  of  living,  and  the 
perfect  freedom  of  the  wilderness,  that  they  lost 
all  relish  for  civilization,  and  identified  themselves 


*  La  Hoii'.aii,  v.  1.  let.  4. 
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with  the  savages  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or 
could  only  be  distinguished  from  them  by  supe- 
rior licentiousness.  Their  conduct  and  example 
gradually  corru|,ted  the  natives,  and  impeded  the 
works  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  at 
this  time  prosecuting  their  pious  labors  in  the 
wilds  ol  Canada. 

To  check  these  abuses,  and  to  protect  the  fur 
trade  from  various  irregularities  practised  by  these 
loose  adventurers,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
French  (loveriimiMU  prohibiting  all  persons,  on 
pain  of  de.Uh,  from  trailing  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  witiiout  a  license. 

These  licenses  were  granted  in  writing  by  the 
governor-general,  and  at  first  were  given  only  to 
persons  ot  respectability  ;  to  gentlemen  of  broken 
fortunes  ;  to  old  officers  ot  the  army  who  had 
families  to  provide  for  ;  or  to  their  widows.  Each 
license  permitted  the  tilting  out  ot  two  large  canoes 
with  merchandise  for  the  lakes,  and  no  more  than 
twenty-tive  licenses  were  to  be  issued  in  one  year. 
Dy  degrees,  however,  private  licenses  were  also 
granted,  and  the  number  rapidly  increased. 
Those  who  did  not  choose  to  ht  out  the  expedi- 
tions tlieniielves  were  permitted  to  sell  them  ,to 
the  merchants  ;  these  employed  the  coiireurs  dcs 
hois,  or  rangers  of  the  woods,  to  undertake  the 
long  voy.ages  on  shares,  and  thus  the  abuses  of 
the  old  system  were  revived  and  continued.* 

The  pious  missionaries,  employed  by  the  Ro- 
mai\  Catholic  Church  to  convert  the  Indians,  did 
everything  m  their  power  to  counteract  the  profli- 
gacy caused  and  propagated  by  these  men  in  the 
heart  ot  the  wilderness.  The  Catholic  chapel 
might  often  be  seen  planted  beside  the  trading 
house,  and  its  spire  surmounted  by  a  cross,  tow- 
ering from  the  midst  ot  an  Intlian  village,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  a  lake.  The  missions  had 
often  a  l)eneticial  effect  on  the  simple  sons  ot  the 
forest,  but  had  little  power  over  the  renegades 
from  civilization. 

At  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
fortified  p;)sts  at  the  contluence  of  the  rivers  and 
the  lakes  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and  the 
restraint  ol  these  |)rodigates  ot  the  wilderness. 
The  most  important  ot  these  was  at  Michilimack- 
inac,  .ituated  at  the  strait  ot  the  same  name, 
which  connects  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  It 
became  the  great  interior  mart  ant!  place  of  de- 
posit, and  some  ot  the  regular  merchants  who 
prosecuted  the  trade  in  person,  under  their  li- 
censes, formed  establishments  here.     This,  too, 


*  The  followins;  are  the  terms  on  r-hich  these  expe- 
ditions were  commonly  undertaken.  Tne  merchant 
holding  the  license  would  fit  out  the  two  canoes  with 
a  thousand  crowns'  worth  of  Roods,  and  putthetn  un- 
der the  conduct  of  six  coureurs  des  bols,  to  whom  the 
goods  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent 
above  the  ready-money  price  in  the  colony.  The 
coureurs  des  bois,  in  their  turn,  dealt  so  sharply  with 
the  savages,  that  they  generally  returned,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  so,  with  four  canoes  well  laden,  so  as  to 
insure  a  -le.ir  profit  of  seven  hundred  per  cent,  inso- 
much that  the  thousand  crowns  invested  produced 
eight  thousand.  Of  this  extravagant  profit  the  mer- 
chant had  the  lion's  share.  In  the  first  place  he  would 
set  aside  six  hundred  crowns  for  the  cost  of  his  license, 
then  a  thousand  crowns  for  the  cost  of  the  original 
merchandise.  This  would  leave  six  thousan  <  four 
hundred  crowns,  from  which  he  would  take  forty  per 
cent  for  bottomry,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  crowns.  The  residue  would  be  equally 
divided  among  the  six  good  rangers,  who  would  thus  re- 
ceive little  more  than  six  hundred  crowns  for  all  their 
toils  and  perils 


was  a  rendezvous  for  the  rangers  of  the  woods, 
as  well  those  who  came  up  with  goods  froih  Mont- 
real as  those  who  returned  with  peltries  froin 
the  interior.  Here  new  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
and  took  their  departure  for  Lake  .Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  ;  Lake  Superior  and  the  north- 
west ;  and  here  the  peltries  brought  in  return 
were  embarked  for  Montreal. 

The  French  merchant  at  his  trading  post,  in 
these  primitive  days  of  Canada,  was  a  kind  of 
coinmercial  patriarch.  With  the  lax  habits  and 
easy  familiarity  of  his  race,  he  had  a  little  world 
of  self-indulgence  and  misrule  around  him.  He 
had  his  clerks,  canoe-men,  and  retainers  of  all 
kinds,  who  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  perfect  so- 
ciability, always  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name  ;  he  had  his  harem  of  fndian  beauties,  and 
his  troop  of  half-breed  children  ;  nor  was  there 
ever  wanting  a  touting  train  ot  Indians,  hanging 
about  the  establishment,  eating  and  drinking  at 
his  expense  in  the  intervals  of  their  hunting  expe- 
ditions. 

The  Canadian  traders,  for  a  long  time,  had 
troublesoine  competitors  in  the  British  merchants 
ot  New  York,  wdio  inveigled  the  Indian  hunters 
and  the  coureurs  des  bois  to  their  posts,  and 
traded  with  them  on  more  favorable  terms.  A 
still  more  formidable  opposition  was  organized  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  chartered  by  Charles 
II.,  in  1670,  witli  the  exclusive  pri\ilege  of  estab- 
lishing trading  houses  on  the  shores  of  that  bay 
and  its  tributary  rivers  ;  a  privilege  which  they 
have  maintained  to  the  present  day.  Between 
this  British  company  and  the  French  merchants 
of  Canada  feuds  and  contests  arose  about  alleged 
infringements  of  territorial  limits,  and  acts  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  occurred  between  their 
agents. 

In  1762  the  French  lost  possession  of  Canada, 
and  the  trade  fell  principally  into  the  hands  of 
British  subjects.  For  a  time,  however,  it  shrunk 
within  narrow  limits.  The  old  coureurs  des  bois 
were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  or,  where  they 
could  be  met  with,  were  slow  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  habits  and  manners  of  their  British 
employers.  They  missed  the  freedom,  indul- 
gence, and  familiarity  of  the  old  French  trading 
houses,  and  did  not  relish  the  sober  exactness,  re- 
serve, and  method  of  the  new-comers.  The  Brit- 
ish traders,  too,  were  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  distrustful  ol  the  natives.  They  had  reason 
to  be  so.  The  treacherous  and  bloody  affairs  of 
Detroit  and  Michilimackinac  showed  them  the 
lurking  hostility  cherished  by  the  savages,  who 
had  too  long  been  taught  by  the  French  to  regard 
them  as  enemies. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1766  that  the  trade  re- 
gained its  old  channels  ;  but  it  was  then  pursued 
with  much  avidity  and  emulation  by  individual 
merchants,  and  soon  transcended  its  former 
bounds.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  by  various 
persons  from  Montreal  and  Michilimackinac,  and 
rivalships  and  jealousies  of  course  ensued.  The 
trade  was  injured  by  their  artifiies  to  outbid  and 
undermine  each  other ;  the  Indians  were  de- 
bauched by  the  sale  of  spirituous  li(|uors,  which 
had  been  prohibited  under  the  French  rule. 
Scenes  of  drunkenness,  brutality,  and  brawl  were 
the  consequence,  in  the  Indian  villages  and 
around  the  trading  houses  ;  while  bloody  feuds 
took  place  between  rival  trading  parties  when 
they  happened  to  encounter  each  other  in  the  law- 
less depths  of  the  wilderness. 

To  put  an  end  to  theiie  sordid  and  ruinous  con- 
tentions, several  of  the  principal  merchants  oi 
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Montreal  entered  into  a  partnership  in  the  winter 
of  1783,  which  was  augmented  by  amalgamation 
with  a  rival  company  in  1787.  Thus  was  created 
the  famous  "  Northwest  Company,"  which  for  a 
time  held  a  lordly  sway  over  the  wintry  lakes 
and  boundless  forests  tff  the  Canadas,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  East  India  Com])any  over  the 
volui)tuous  climes  and  magnificent  realms  of  the 
Orient. 

The  company  consisted  of  twenty-three  share- 
holders or  partners,  but  held  in  its  employ  about 
two  thousand  persons  as  clerks,  guides,  interpret- 
ers, and  "  voyageurs,"  or  boatmen.  These  were 
distributed  at  various  trading  posts,  established 
far  and  wide  on  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers, 
at  immense  distances  from  each  other,  antl  in 
the  heart  of  trackless  countries  and  savage 
tribes. 

Several  of  the  partners  resided  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  to  manage  the  main  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany. These  were  called  agents,  and  were  per- 
sonages of  great  weight  and  importance  ;  the 
other  partners  took  their  stations  at  the  interior 
posts,  where  they  remained  throughout  the  win- 
ter, to  superintend  the  intercourse  with  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Indians.  They  were  thence  called 
wintering  partners. 

The  goods  destined  for  this  wide  and  wander- 
ing traffic  were  put  up  at  the  warehouses  of  the 
company  in  Montreal,  and  conveyed  in  batteaux, 
or  boats  and  canoes,  up  the  River  Attawa,  or  Ot- 
towa,  which  tails  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Mont- 
real, and  by  other  rivers  and  portages  to  Lake 
Nipissing,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Superior,  and 
thence,  by  several  chains  of  great  and  small  lakes, 
to  Lake  Winnipeg,  Lake  Athabasca,  and  theCireat 
Slave  Lake.  This  singular  and  beautiful  system 
of  internal  seas,  which  renders  an  immense  re- 
gion of  wilderness  so  accessible  to  the  frail  bark 
of  the  Indian  or  the  trader,  was  studded  by 
the  remote  posts  of  the  company,  where  they 
carried  on  their  traffic  with  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  company,  as  we  have  shown,  was  at  first 
a  spontaneous  association  of  merchants  ;  but  after 
it  had  been  regularly  organized,  admission  into 
it  became  extremely  difficult.  A  candidate  had 
to  enter,  as  it  were,  "  before  the  mast,"  to  under- 
go a  long  ])robation,  and  to  rise  slowly  by  his 
merits  and  services.  He  began  at  an  early  age 
as  a  clerk,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  wis  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  and  furnished  with  suitable  clothing 
and  equipments.  His  probation  was  generally 
passed  at  tlie  interior  trading  posts  ;  removed  for 
yeirs  from  civilized  society,  leading  a  life  almost 
as  wilcl  and  precarious  as  the  savages  around 
hi»n  ;  exposed  to  the  severities  of  a  northern  win- 
ter, often  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  and 
sometimes  destitute  for  a  long  time  of  both  bread 
and  salt.  When  his  apprentices'.iip  had  expired, 
he  received  a  salary  according  to  liis  deserts, 
varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  sterling,  and  was  now  eligible  to  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  a  partnership  in  the 
company  ;  though  years  might  yet  elapse  before 
he  attained  to  that  enviable  station. 

Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  men  of  good  fam- 
ilies, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  character- 
ized by  the  perseverance,  thrift,  and  fidelity  of 
their  country,  and  fitted  by  their  native  hardihood 
to  encounter  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  north, 
and  to  endure  the  trials  and  privations  of  their 
lot ;   though  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the 


constitutions  of  many  of  them  became  impaired 
by  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  and  their 
stomachs  injured  by  occasional  famishing,  and 
especially  by  the  want  of  bread  and  salt.  Now  and 
then,  at  an  interval  of  years,  they  were  permitted 
to  come  down  on  a  visit  to  the  establishment  at 
Montreal,  to  recruit  their  health,  and  to  have  a 
taste  of  civilized  life  ;  and  these  were  brilliant 
spots  in  their  existence. 

As  to  the  principal  partners  or  agents,  who  re- 
sided in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  they  formed  a  kind 
of  commercial  aristocracy,  living  in  lordly  and 
hospitable  style.  Their  early  associations  when 
clerks  at  the  remote  trading  posts,  and  the  pleas- 
ures, dangers,  adventures,  and  mishaps  which 
they  had  shared  together  in  their  wild  wood  life, 
had  linked  them  heartily  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  formed  a  convivial  fraternity.  Few  travel- 
lers that  have  visited  Canada  some  thirty  years 
since,  in  the  days  of  the  M'Tavishes,  the  M'Gilli- 
vrays,  the  M'Kenzies,  the  Frobishers,  and  the 
other  magnates  of  the  northwest,  when  the  com- 
pany was  in  all  its  glory,  but  must  remember  the 
round  of  feasting  and  revelry  kept  up  among 
these  hyperborean  nabobs. 

Sometimes  one  or  two  partners,  recently  from 
the  interior  posts,  would  make  their  appearance 
in  New  York,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  pleasure 
and  curiosity.  On  these  occasions  there  was  al- 
ways a  degree  of  magnificence  of  the  purse  about 
them,  and  a  peculiar  ])ropensity  to  expenditure  at 
the  goldsmitli's  and  jeweller's,  for  rings,  chains, 
brooches,  necklaces,  jewelled  watches,  and  other 
rich  trinkets,  iiartlyfor  their  own  wear,  partly  for 
presents  to  their  female  acquaintances  ;  a  gor- 
geous prodigality,  such  as  was  often  to  be  noticed 
in  former  times  in  southern  planters  and  West  In- 
dia Creoles,  when  flush  with  the  profits  of  their 
plantations. 

To  behold  the  Northwest  Company  in  all  its 
stite  and  grandeur,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  witness  an  annual  gathering  at  the  great  inte- 
rior place  of  conference  established  at  Fort  Will- 
iam, near  what  is  called  the  Grand  I'ortage,  on 
Lake  Su|)erior.  Here  two  or  three  of  the  leading 
partners  from  Montreal  proceedetl  once  a  year  to 
meet  the  partners  from  the  various  trading  posts 
of  the  wikferness,  to  discuss  the  affairs  otthe  com- 
pany during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  arr-.nge 
plans  for  the  future. 

On  these  occasions  might  be  seen  the  change 
since  the  unceremonious  times  of  the  old  French 
traders  ;  now  the  aristocratical  character  of  the 
Briton  shone  forth  magnificently,  or  rather  the 
feudal  spirit  of  the  Highlander.  Evtry  partner 
who  had  charge  of  an  interior  post,  anil  a  score 
of  retainers  at  nis  command,  felt  like  the  chieftain 
of  a  Highland  clan,  and  was  almost  as  impor- 
tant in  the  eyes  of  his  dependents  as  of  himself. 
To  him  a  visit  to  the  grand  conference  at  Fort 
William  was  a  most  important  event  ;  and  he  re- 
paired there  .as  to  a  meeting  of  i)arliament. 

The  partners  from  Montreal,  however,  were  the 
lords  of  the  ascendant  ;  coming  from  the  midst 
of  luxurious  and  ostentatious  life,  they  (luite 
eclipsed  their  compeers  from  the  woods,  whose 
forms  and  faces  had  been  battered  and  hardened 
by  hard  living  and  hard  service,  and  whose  gar- 
ments and  equipments  were  all  the  worse  for 
wear.     Indee(l,  tne  partners  from  below  consid- 


sented  in  their  persons,  and  conducted  themselves 
in  suitable  style.  They  ascended  the  rivers  in 
great  state,  liKe  sovereigns  making  a  progress  ; 
or  rather  like  Highland  chieftains  navigating  their 
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subject  lakes.  They  were  wrapped  in  rich  furs, 
their  huge  canoes  freighted  with  every  conven- 
ience and  luxury,  and  manned  by  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs,  as  obedient  as  Highland  clansmen.  They 
carried  up  with  them  cooics  and  bakers,  together 
with  delicacies  of  every  kind,  and  abundance  of 
choice  wines  for  the  banquets  which  attended  this 
great  convocation.  Happy  were  they,  too,  if  they 
could  meet  with  some  distinguished  stranger  ; 
above  all,  some  titled  member  of  the  British  no- 
bility, to  accompany  them  on  this  stately  bcca- 
sion,  and  grace  their  high  solemnities. 

Fort  William,  the  scene  of  this  important  an- 
nual meeting,  was  a  considerable  village  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Superior.  Here,  in  an  immense 
wooden  building,  was  the  great  council  hall,  as 
also  the  banqueting  chamber,  decorated  with  In- 
dian arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  trophies  of 
the  fur  trade.  The  house  swarmed  at  this  time 
with  traders  and  voyageurs,  some  from  Montreal, 
bound  to  the  interior  posts  ;  some  from  the  in- 
terior posts,  bound  to  Montreal.  The  councils 
were  helil  in  great  state,  for  every  member  felt  as 
if  sitting  in  parliament,  and  every  retainer  and  de- 
pendent looked  up  to  the  assemblage  with  awe, 
as  to  the  house  of  lords.  There  was  a  vast  deal 
of  solenm  deliberation,  and  hard  Scottish  reason- 
ing, with  an  occasional  swell  of  pompous  decla- 
mation. 

These  grave  and  weighty  councils  were  alterna- 
ted by  huge  feasts  and  revels,  like  some  ot  the  old 
feasts  described  in  Highland  castles.  The  tables 
in  the  great  banqueting  room  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  game  of  all  kinds  ;  ot  venison  from  the 
woods,  and  fish  from  the  lakes,  with  hunters'  deli- 
cacies, such  as  buffaloes'  tongues  and  beavers' 
tails  ;  and  various  luxuries  from  Montreal,  all 
served  up  by  experienced  cooks  brought  for  the 
purpose.  There  was  no  stint  of  generous  wine, 
tor  It  Vvas  a  hiird-drinking  period,  a  time  of  loyal 
toasi?,  and  bacchanalian  songs,  and  brimming 
bumpers. 

Wnile  the  chiefs  thus  revelled  in  hall,  and  made 
the  rafters  resound  with  bursts  ot  loyalty  and  old 
Scottish  songs,  chanted  in  voices  cracked  and 
sharpened  by  the  northern  blast,  their  merriment 
was  echoed  and  prolonged  by  a  mongrel  legion 
of  retainers,  Canadian  voyageurs,  half-breeds,  In- 
dian hunters,  and  vagabond  hangers-on,  who 
feasted  sumptuously  without  on  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  their  table,  and  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  old  P'rench  ditties,  mingled  with  Indian 
yelps  and  yellings. 

Such  was  the  Northwest  Company  in  its  power- 
ful and  prosperous  days,  when  it  held  a  kind  of 
feudal  sway  over  a  vast  domain  of  lake  and 
forest.  We  are  dwelling  too  long,  perha|)s,  upon 
th'fse  individual  pictures,  endeared  to  us  by  the 
associations  ot  early  life,  when,  as  yet  a  stripling 
youth,  we  have  sat  at  the  hospital)le  boards  of  the 
"  mighty  Northwesters,"  the  lords  of  the  ascend- 
ant at  Montreal,  and  gazed  with  wondering  and 
inexperienced  eye  at  the  baronial  wassailing,  and 
listened  with  astonished  ear  to  their  tales  ofhard- 
ships  and  adventures.  It  is  one  object  of  our  task, 
however,  to  present  scenes  of  the  rough  lite  of  the 
wilderness,  and  we  are  tempted  to  tix  these  few 
memorials  of  a  transient  state  of  things  fast  pass- 
inir  into  oblivion  ;  for  the  feudal  state  of  Fort 
William  is  at  an  end  ;  its  council-chamber  is  si- 
lent  and  deserted  ;  its  banauet-hall  no  longer 
echoes  to  the  burst  of  loyalty,  or  the  "  auld 
world"  ditty  ;  the  lords  of  the  lakes  and  forests 
have  passed  away  ;  and  the  hospitable  magnates 
ot  Montreal — where  are  they  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  success  of  the  Northwest  Company  stimu« 
lated  further  enterprise  in  this  opening  and  appar- 
ently boundless  field  of  profit.  The  trallic  ot  that 
company  lay  principally  in  the  high  northern  lat- 
itudes, while  there  were  immense  regions  to  the 
south  and  west,  known  to  abound  with  valuable 
peltries  ;  but  which,  as  yet,  had  been  but  little  ex- 
plored by  the  fur  trader.  A  new  association  ot 
British  merchants  was  therefore  formed,  to  pros- 
ecute the  trade  in  this  direction.  T^le  chief  fac- 
tory was  established  at  the  old  emporium  of 
Michilimackinac,  from  which  place  the  associa- 
tion took  its  name,  and  was  commonly  called  ths 
Mackinaw  Company. 

While  the  Northwesters  continued  to  push  their 
enterprises  into  the  hyperborean  regions  from 
their  stronghold  at  Fort  William,  and  to  hold  al- 
most sovereign  sway  over  the  tribes  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  Mackinaw  Company  sent 
forth  their  light  perogues  and  barks,  by  Green 
Bay,  Fox  River,  and  the  Wisconsin,  to  that  great 
artery  of  the  west,  the  Mississippi  ;  and  down 
that  stream  to  all  its  tributary  rivers.  In  this  way 
they  hoped  soon  to  monopolize  the  trade  with  all 
the  tribes  on  the  southern  and  western  waters, 
and  ot  those  vast  tracts  comprised  in  ancient 
Louisiana. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  began  to 
view  with  a  wary  eye  the  growing  influence  thus 
acquired  by  combinations  ot  foreigners  over  the 
aboriginal  tribes  inhabiting  its  territories,  and  en- 
deavored to  counteract  it.  For  this  purpose,  as 
early  as  1796  the  government  sent  out  agents  to 
establish  rival  trading  houses  on  the  frontier,  so 
as  to  supply  the  wants  ot  the  Indians,  to  link  their 
interests  and  feelings  with  those  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  divert  this  important 
branch  ot  trade  into  national  channels. 

The  expedient,  however,  was  unsuccessful,  as 
most  commercial  expedients  are  prone  to  be, 
where  the  dull  patronage  of  government  is  count- 
ed upon  to  outvie  the  keen  activity  of  private  en- 
terprise. What  government  failed  to  effect,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  patronage  and  all  its  agents,  was 
at  length  brought  about  by  the  enterprise  and  per- 
severance ot  a  single  merchant,  one  of  its  adopted 
citizens  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  indi 
vidual  whose  enterprise  is  the  especial  subject  of 
the  following  pages  ;  a  man  whose  name  and 
character  are  worthy  of  being  enrolled  in  the  his- 
tory of  commerce,  as  illustrating  its  noblest  aims 
and  soundest  maxims.  A  few  brief  anecdotes  of 
his  early  life,  and  of  the  circumstances  which 
first  determined  him  to  the  branch  of  commerce 
of  which  we  are  treating,  cannot  be  but  interest- 
ing. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  individual  in  question, 
was  born  in  the  honest  little  German  village  ot 
Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg,  on  the  banks  ot  the 
Rhine.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  simplicity  of 
rural  life,  but,  while  yet  a  mere  stripling,  left  his 
home  and  launched  himself  amid  the  busy  scenes 
of  London,  having  had,  from  his  very  boyhood,  3 
singular  presentiment  that  he  would  ultimately 
arrive  at  great  fortune. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  he  was 
still  in  London,  and  scarce  on  the  threshold  of 
active  life.  An  elder  brother  had  been  for  some 
years  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Astor 
determined  to  follow  him,  and  to  seek  his  for- 
tunes in  the  rising  country.  Investing  a  small 
sum  which  he  had  amassed  since  leaving  his  na« 
tive  village,  in  merchandise  suited  to  the  Ameri 
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can  market,  he  embarked,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1783,  in  a  ship  bound  to  IJaltimore,  and 
arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. The  winter  was  extremely  severe,  and  the 
ship,  with  many  otiiers,  was  detained  by  tiie  ice 
in  and  about  Chesapeake  Bay  for  nearly  three 
months. 

During  tiiis  period  the  passengers  of  the  vari- 
ous ships  used  occasionally  to  go  on  shore,  and 
ir.ingle  sociably  together.  In  this  way  Mr.  Astor 
became  acquainted  with  a  countryman  of  his,  a 
iurrier  by  trade.  Having  had  a  previous  impres- 
sion that  this  might  be  a  lucrative  trade  in  the 
New  World,  lie  made  many  inquiries  of  his  new 
acquaintance  on  the  sui)ject,  who  cheerfully  gav« 
him  all  the  intormation  in  his  power  as  to  the 
quality  and  value  ot  ditferent  furs,  and  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  tral'lic.  He  subsecpiently  ac- 
companied him  to  New  York,  and,  by  his  advice, 
Mr.  Astor  was  induced  to  invest  the  proceeds  of 
his  merciiandise  in  furs.  With  these  he  sailed 
from  New  York  to  London  in  1784,  disposed  of 
them  advantageously,  made  himself  further  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  return- 
ed the  same  vearto  New  York,  with  a  view  to  set- 
tle in  the  United  .States. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  branch  of  com- 
merce with  which  he  had  thus  casually  been 
made  acquainted.  He  began  his  career,  of  course, 
on  the  narrowest  scale  ;  but  he  brought  to  the 
task  a  persevering  industry,  rigid  economy,  and 
strict  integrity.  To  these  were  added  an  aspir- 
ing spirit  that  always  looked  ujiward  ;  a  genius 
bold,  fertile,  and  expansive  ;  a  sagacity  quick  to 
grasp  and  convert  every  circumstance  to  its  ad- 
vantage, and  a  singular  and  never-wavering  con- 
fidence of  signal  success.* 

As  yet  trade  in  peltries  was  not  organized  in  the 
United  .Slates,  anil  could  not  be  said  to  form  a 
regular  line  of  inisiness.  Furs  and  skins  were 
casually  collected  by  the  country  traders  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians  or  the  white  hunters, 
but  the  main  sui)ply  was  derived  from  Canada. 
As  Mr.  .Astor's  me.ms  increased  he  made  annual 
visits  to  Montreal,  where  he  purchased  furs  from 
the  houses  at  that  place  engaged  in  the  trade. 
These  he  ship|)ed  from  Canada  to  London,  no  di- 
rect trade  l)eing  allowed  from  that  colony  to  any 
but  the  mother  country. 

In  1794  or  "95,  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  re- 
moved the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  trade 
with  the  colonies,  ancl  opened  a  direct  commercial 
intercourse  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Astor  was  in  London  at  the  time, 
and  immediately  made  a  contract  with  the  agents 
of  the  Nortiiwest  Company  for  furs.  He  was  now 
enabled  to  import  them  from  Montreal  into  the 
United  States  for  the  home  supply,  and  to  be 
shipped  thence  to  different  parts -of  Europe,  as 
well  as  to  China,  which  lias  ever  been  the 
best  market  for  the  richest  and  finest  kinds  of 
peltry. 

The  treaty  in  question  provided,  likewise,  that 


*  An  instance  of  this  buoyant  confidence,  which  no 
iloubt  aided  to  produce  the  success  it  anticioated, 
we  have  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  A.  himself.  While  yet 
almost  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  in  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, he  passed  by  where  a  row  of  houses  had 
just  been  erected  in  Broadway,  and  which,  from  the 
superior  style  of  their  architecture,  were  the  talk  and 
boast  of  the  city.  "I'll  build,  one  day  or  other,  a 
greater  house  than  any  of  these,  in  this  very  street," 
•aid  he  to  himself.  He  has  accomplished  his  pre- 
(lictioa. 


the  military  posts  occupied  by  the  British  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  should 
be  surrendered.  Accordingly,  Oswego,  Niag- 
ara, Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  other  posts 
on  the  American  side  of  the  lakes  were  given  up. 
An  opening  was  thus  made  for  the  American 
merchant  to  trade  on  the  confines  of  Canada,  and 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years,  about  I007,  Mr.  Astor 
embarked  in  this  tride  on  his  own  account.  His 
capital  and  resources  had  by  this  time  greatly 
augmented,  and  he  had  risen  from  small  begin- 
nings to  take  his  place  among  the  first  merchants 
and  financiers  of  the  country.  His  genius  had 
ever  been  in  advance  of  his  circumstances, 
prompting  him  to  new  and  wide  fields  of  enter- 
prise beyond  the  scope  ot  ordinary  merchants. 
With  all  his  enterprise  and  resources',  however, 
he  soon  found  the  power  and  intluence  of  the 
Michilimackinac  (or  Mackinaw)  Company  too 
great  for  him,  having  engrossed  most  of  the  trade 
within  the  American  borders. 

A  plan  had  to  be  devised  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  successful  comi)etition.  He  was  aware  of 
the  wish  of  the  American  government,  already 
stated,  that  the  fur  trade  within  its  boundaries 
shouUl  be  in  the  hands  of  American  citizens,  and 
of  the  ineffectual  measures  it  had  taken  to  accom- 
])lish  that  oiiject.  He  now  offered,  if  aided  and 
protected  by  government,  to  turn  the  whole  of 
that  trade  into  American  channels.  He  was  in- 
vited to  unfold  his  plans  to  government,  and  they 
were  warmly  approved,  though  the  executive  could 
give  no  direct  aid. 

Thus  countenanced,  however,  he  obtained,  in 
1809,  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  ol  the  State 
of  New  York,  incorporating  a  company  untler  tlie 
name  of  "The  American  Fur  ComiKiny,"  with  a 
capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  willi  the  privi- 
lege of  increasing  it  to  two  millions.  The  ca|)ital 
was  furnished  bv  himself— he,  in  fact,  constituted 
the  company  ;  for,  though  he  had  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, they  were  merely  nominal  ;  the  whole 
business  was  conducted  on  his  plans,  and  with 
his  resources,  but  he  preferred  to  do  so  under  the 
imposing  and  formidable  aspect  of  a  corporation, 
rather  th.in  in  his  individual  name,  and  his  policy 
was  sagacious  and  effective. 

As  the  Mackinaw  Company  still  continued  its 
rivalry,  and  as  the  fur  trade  would  not  advanta- 
geously admit  ol  competition,  he  made  a  new  ar- 
rangement in  181 1,  by  which,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  he  bought 
out  the  Mackinaw  Company,  and  merged  that  and 
the  American  Fur  Company  into  a  new  associa- 
tion, to  be  called  "The  Southwest  Company.'" 
This  he  likewise  did  with  the  privity  and  appro- 
bation of  the  American  government. 

By  this  arrangement  Mr.  Astor  became  propri- 
etor of  one  half  of  the  Indian  establishments  and 
goods  which  the  Mackinaw  Company  had  within 
the  territory  of  the  Indian  country  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  whole  was 
to  be  surrendered  into  his  hands  at  the  exjjiration 
of  five  years,  on  condition  that  the  American 
Company  would  not  trade  within  the  British  do- 
minions. 

Unluckily,  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1812  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  sus- 
pended the  association  ;  and  after  the  war  it  was 
entirely  dissolved  ;  Congress  having  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  British  fur  traders  from  prosecuting 
their  enterprises  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

While  the  various  coinp.nnies  we  have  noticed 
were  pushing  their  enterprises  far  and  wide  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  and  along  tiie  course  of  the 
great  western  waters,  other  adventurers,  intent 
on  the  same  ol)jeits,  were  traversing  tl)e  watery 
wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  si<irting  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  Tiie  last  voyage*  of  that  re- 
nowned hut  unfortunate  discoverer.  Captain 
Cook,  had  made  known  the  vast  (|uantities  of  the 
sea-otter  to  he  found  along  that  coast,  and  the 
immense  prices  to  be  obtained  for  its  fur  in 
China.  It  was  as  if  a  new  gold  coast  had  been 
discovered.  Individuals  from  various  countries 
dashed  into  tliis  lucrative  traffic,  so  that  in  the 
year  1792  there  were  twenty-one  vessels  under 
different  Hags,  iilying  along  the  coast  and  trading 
with  the  n.ilives.  The  greater  part  of  them  were 
American,  :ind  owned  by  Poston  merchants. 
They  generally  remained  on  the  coast  and  about 
the  adjacent  seas  for  two  years,  carrying  on  as 
wandering  and  adventurous  a  commerce  on  the 
water  as  did  the  traders  and  trajipers  on  land. 
Their  trade  extended  along  the  whole  coast  from 
California  to  the  high  northern  latitudes.  They 
would  run  in  near  shore,  anchor,  and  wait  for  the 
natives  to  come  off  in  their  canoes  with  peltries. 
The  trade  exhausted  at  one  place,  they  would  up 
anchor  and  off  to  another.  In  this  way  they 
would  consume  the  summer,  and  when  autumn 
came  on,  would  run  down  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  winter  in  some  friendly  and  plentiful 
harbor.  In  the  following  year  they  would  re- 
sume their  summer  trade,  commencing  at  Cali- 
fornia and  |)roceeding  north  ;  and,  having  in  the 
course  of  the  two  seasons  Collected  a  suflicient 
cargo  of  peltries,  would  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  China.  Here  they  would  sell  their  lurs, 
take  in  teas,  nankeens,  and  other  merchandise, 
and  return  to  Pos'.on,  after  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  years. 

The  peojile,  however,  who  entered  most  exten- 
sively and  effectively  in  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Pacific,  were  the  Russians  Instead  of  making 
casual  voyages,  in  tr.insient  ships,  they  estai)lished 
regular  trading  houses  in  the  higii  latitudes,  along 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  upon  ill.; 
chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  between  Kamt- 
schatka  aiul  the  promontory  of  Alaska. 

To  promote  and  protect  these  enterprises  a 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment with  exclusive  privileges,  anil  a  capital  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousaiul  pounds  sterling  ; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  the  American 
continent  along  the  coast  of  which  the  posts  had 
been  established,  was  claimed  by  the  Russian 
crown,  on  the  plea  that  the  land  had  been  discov- 
ered and  (>ccu])ied  by  its  subjects. 

As  China  was  the  grand  mart  for  the  furs  col- 
lecte<l  in  these  (juariers,  the  Russians  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  their  competitors  in  the  trade.  The 
latter  had  to  take  their  peltries  to  Canton,  which, 
however,  was  a  mere  receiving  mart,  from 
whence  they  had  to  be  distributed  over  the  inte- 
rior of  the  empire  and  sent  to  the  northern  parts, 
where  there  was  the  chief  consumption.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  carried  their  furs,  by 
a  shorter  voyage,  directly  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire  ;  thus  being  able  to  afford 
them  in  the  market  without  the  additional  cost  of 
internal  transportation. 

We  come  now  to  the  immediate  field  of  opera- 
tion of  the  great  enterprise  we  have  undertaken  to 
illustrate,  . 


Among  the  American  ships  which  traded  along 
the  northwest  coast  in  1792,  was  the  Columbia, 
Captain  Gray,  of  Poston.  In  the  course  «f  her 
voyage  she  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river 
in  lat.  46°  19'  north.  Entering  it  svith  some  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  sand-bars  and  breakers,  she 
came  to  anchor  in  a  spacious  bay,  A  boat  was 
well  manned,  and  sent  on  shore  to  a  village  on 
the  beach,  but  all  the  inhabitants  tied  excepting 
the  aged  and  infirm.  The  kind  manner  in  which 
these  were  treated,  and  the  presents  given  to  them, 
gradually  lured  back  the  others,  and  a  friendly 
intercourse  took  place.  They  had  never  seen  a 
ship  or  a  white  man.  When  they  had  tirst  de- 
scried the  Columbia,  they  had  supjiosed  it  a  float- 
ing island  ;  then  some  monster  of  the  deep  ;  but 
when  they  saw  the  boat  putting  for  shore  with 
human  beings  on  board,  they  considered  them 
cannibals  sent  by  the  Great  .Spirit  to  ravage  the 
country  and  devour  the  inhabitants.  Captain 
Ciray  did  not  ascend  the  river  farth'.'r  than  the  bay 
in  (piestion,  which  continues  t:  bear  his  name. 
After  putting  to  sea  he  fell  in  with  the  cele- 
brated discoverer,  Vancouvc ,  and  informed  him 
of  his  discovery,  furnishing  him  with  a  chart 
which  he  had  made  of  the  river.  Vancouver  vis- 
ited the  river,  and  his  lieutenant,  Prougiiton,  ex- 
plored it  by  the  aid  of  Captain  dray's  chart ;  as- 
cending it  upward  of  one  hundred  miles,  until 
within  view  of  a  snowy  mountain,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mount  Hood,  which  it  still  re- 
tains. 

The  existence  of  this  river,  howevcf ,  was  known 
long  before  the  visits  of  (iray  and  Vancouver,  but 
■the  inlormation  concerning  it  was  vague  rnd  in- 
definite, being  gathered  from  the  rejiorts  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  spoken  of  by  travellers  as  the 
Oregon,  and  as  the  great  river  of  the  west.  A 
Spanish  shij)  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked  at  the 
mouth,  several  of  the  crew  of  whicii  lived  for 
some  time  among  the  natives.  The  Columbia, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  ship  that  made 
a  regular  discovery  and  anchored  within  its 
waters,  antl  it  has  since  generally  borne  the  name 
of  that  vessel. 

As  early  jis  1763,  shortly  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  Canadas  by  Great  liritain.  Captain  Jonathan 
Carver,  who  had  been  in  the  Pritish  provincial 
army,  projected  a  journey  across  the  continent 
between  the  forty-third  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of 
northern  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  His  objects  were  to  ascertain  the  breadth 
of  the  continent  at  its  broadest  part,  and  to  de- 
termine on  some  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific where  government  might  establish  a  post  to 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage, 
or  a  communication  between  Hudson's  Pay  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  place  ho  presumed  would 
be  somewhere  about  the  Straits  of  Annian,  at 
which  point  he  supposed  the  Oregon  disembogued 
itself.  It  was  his  opinion  also  that  a  settlement 
on  this  extremity  of  America  would  disclose  new 
sources  of  trade,  promote  many  useful  discoveries, 
and  open  a  more  direct  communication  with 
China  and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East  In- 
dies, than  that  by  tlie  Cape  of  (k)od  Hope  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.*  This  enterprising  and  in- 
trepid traveller  was  twice  baffied  in  individual  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  his  great  journey.  In  1774 
he  was  joined  in  the  scheme  by  Richard  Whit- 
worth,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  man  oi 
wealth.  Their  enterprise  was  projected  oh  a 
broad  and  bold  plan.    They  were  to  take  with 


•  Carver's  Travels,  Introd.  b.  iii.     Philad.  1796. 
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them  fifty  or  sixty  men,  artificers  .mcl  mariners. 
With  thuse  tiiey  were  to  mal<e  their  way  up  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Missouri,  explore  the 
mountains  for  the  source  of  the  Oregon,  or  river 
of  the  west,  aiul  sail  down  that  river  to  its  sup- 
posed exit  near  the  Straits  of  Annian.  Here  ihey 
were  to  erect  a  fort,  and  build  the  vessels  neces- 
sary to  carry  tlieir  discoveries  by  sea  into  effect. 
Their  jilan  hail  the  sanction  of  the  British  gov- 
i.'nment,  and  grants  and  other  re(|uisites  were 
learly  completed  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  Kcvoliition  once  more  defeated  the 
unilertaking.* 

The  expedition  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  across  the  coniinent  to  the  Facitic  Ocean, 
which  he  reached  in  lat.  52°  20'  48 ",  again  sug- 
gesteil  the  jiossibilily  of  linking  together  the  trade 
of  both  sides  of  the  coniinent.  In  lat,  52 '  30'  he 
had  descended  a  river  for  some  distance  which 
flowed  toward  the  south,  and  was  called  by 
the  natives  Tacoutche  Tesse,  and  which  he  erro- 
neously sup|)osed  to  be  the  Columbia.  It  was 
afterward  ascertained  that  it  emptied  itself  in  lat. 
49",  whereas  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  about 
three  degrees  fartiier  sou'h. 

When  Mackenzie  some  years  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  expetlitions,  he  suggested 
the  policy  of  opening  an  intercourse  between  the 
Atlantic  and  I'acitic  Oceans,  and  forming  regular 
establisiiments  through  the  interior  and  at  both 
extremes,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  and  islands. 
By  this  means,  he  observed,  the  entire  command 
of  the  fur  ^rade  of  North  America  might  be  ob- 
tained from  lat.  48'  north  to  the  pole,  excejUing 
that  portion  helil  by  the  Russians,  for  as  to  the 
American  adventurers  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  traliic  along  the  northwest  coast,  they  would 
'nstanlly  disa|)pear,  he  added,  before  a  well  regu- 
lated trade. 

A  scheme  of  this  kind,  Tiowever,  was  too  vast 
and  iia/ardous  lor  individual  enterprise  ;  it  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  a  company  under  the  sanc- 
tion anti  ])r()tection  of  a  government ;  and  as 
there  might  be  a  clashing  of  claims  between  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ami  Northwest  Company,  the  one 
holding  by  right  of  charter,  the  other  by  right  of 
possession,  he  proposed  that  the  two  companies 
should  coalesce  in  this  great  undertaking.  The 
long-cherished  jealousies  of  these  two  companies, 
however,  were  too  <leep  and  strong  to  allow  them 
to  listen  to  such  counsel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of  the  American 
government  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  the 
memorai)le  expedition  under  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  fitted  out.  These  gentlemen,  in  1804,  ac- 
complished the  enter|)rise  which  had  been  ])ro- 
jected  by  Carver  and  Whitworth  in  1774.  They 
ascended  the  Missouri,  passed  through  the  stu- 
pendous gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hitherto 
unknown  to  white  men  ;  discovered  and  explored 
the  up])cr  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  followed 
that  river  down  to  its  mouth,  where  their  country- 
man, (iray,  )iad  anchored  about  twelve  years  pre- 
viously. Here  they  passed  the  winter,  and  re- 
turned across  the  mountains  in  the  following 
spring.  The  reports  published  by  them  of  their 
expedition  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing a  line  of  communication  across  the 
continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Astor,  of  grasping  with  his  individ- 
ual hand  this  great  enterprise,  which  for  years  had 
been  dubiously  yet  desirously  contemplated    by 
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powerful  associations  and  maternal  government*. 
I'or  some  time  he  revolved  the  idea  in  his  mind, 
gradually  extending  and  maturing  his  plans  as  his 
means  of  executing  them  augmented.  The  main 
feature  of  his  scheme  was  to  establish  a  line  of 
trading  posts  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Colum- 
bia, to  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  where  was  to  be 
founded  the  chief  trading  house  or  mart.  In- 
ferior posttt  would  be  established  in  the  interior, 
and  on  all  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia, 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  ;  these  jjosts  would 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  main  establishment, 
and  bring  to  it  the  peltries  they  collecteil.  Coast- 
ing craft  would  be  built  and  fitted  out,  also  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  trade,  at  favorable 
seasons,  all  along  the  northwest  coast,  and  re- 
turn, with  the  i)roceeds  of  their  voyages,  to  this 
|)lace  of  deposit.  Thus  all  the  Indian  trade,  both 
of  the  interior  and  the  coast,  would  converge  to 
this  point,  and  thence  derive  its  sustenance. 

A  ship  was  to  be  sent  annually  from  New  York 
to  this  main  establishment  with  reinforcements 
antl  supplies,  and  with  merchandise  suited  to  the 
trade.  It  would  take  on  board  the  furs  collected 
during  the  nreceding  year,  carry  them  to  Can- 
ton, invest  the  proceetls  in  the  rich  merchandise 
of  China,  and  return  thus  frieghled  to  New  York. 

As,  in  extending  the  American  trade  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward,  it  might  be  brought  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  Fur  Comjiany,  and 
proiluce  a  hostile  rivalry,  it  was  i)art  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Astor  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  that 
company  by  the  most  amicable  and  beneficial  ar- 
rangements. The  Russian  establishment  was 
chielly  dependeat  for  its  sup|jlies  upon  transient 
trading  vessels  from  the  United  States.  These 
vessels,  however,  were  often  of  more  harm  than 
advantage.  Being  owned  by  private  adventurers 
or  casual  voyagers,  who  cared  only  for  ])resent 
l)rofit,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  |)erinanent  i)ros- 
perity  of  the  trade,  they  were  reckless  in  their 
dealings  with  the  natives,  and  made  no  scru|)le  of 
su|)plying  them  with  firearms.  In  this  way  sev- 
eral fierce  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian 
posts,  or  within  the  range  of  their  trading  excur- 
sions, were  furnished  with  deadly  means  of  war- 
fare, and  rendered  troublesome  and  dangerous 
neighbors. 

The  Russian  government  had  made  representa- 
tions to  that  of  the  United  States  of  these  mal- 
practices on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and  urged  to 
have  this  traffic  :n  arms  prohibited  ;  but,  as  it 
did  not  infringe  any  municipal  law,  our  govern' 
ment  could  not  interfere.  Yet  still  it  regarded, 
with  solicitude,  a  tratlic  which,  if  persisted  in, 
might  give  offence  to  Russia,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  power  friendly  to  us.  In  this  dilemma 
the  government  had  applied  to  Mr.  Astor,  as  one 
conversant  in  this  branch  of  trade,  for  informa- 
tion that  might  point  out  a  way  to  remedy  the 
evil.  This  circumstance  had  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  Russian  establishment 
regul;;rly  by  means  of  the  annual  ship  that  should 
visit  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum'^'a 
(or  Oregon)  ;  by  this  means  the  casual  trading 
vessels  would  be  excluded  from  those  parts  of  the 
coast  where  their  malpractices  were  so  injurious 
to  the  Russians. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  enterprise  project- 
ed by  Mr.  Astor,  but  which  continually  expanded 
in  his  mind.  Indeed  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that 
he  was  not  actuated  by  mere  motives  of  individ- 
ual profit.  He  was  already  wealthy  beyond  the 
ordinary  desires  of  man,  but  he  now  aspired  to 
that  honorable  tame  which  is  awarded  to  men  ol 
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similar  scope  of  mind,  who  by  their  great  com- 
mercial enterprises  have  enriched  nations,  peopled 
wildernesses,  and  exteiuled  the  bounds  of  empire. 
He  considered  his  projected  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coiumhia  as  the  emporium  to  an  im- 
mense commerce  ;  as  a  colony  that  would  form 
the  germ  ot  a  wide  civiii/ation  ;  that  would,  in 
fact,  carry  tlie  .Annrican  population  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;uui  spread  it  along  the  shores 
of  the  I'acitic,  as  it  alreaiiy  animated  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic. 

As  Mr.  .'\stor,  by  the  magnitude  of  his  commer- 
cial and  financial  relations,  and  the  vigor  and 
scope  ol  his  sell-taught  mind,  had  elevated  him- 
self into  the  cunsidcr.ition  of  government  and  the 
comntunion  and  correspondence  with  leading 
statesmen,  he,  at  an  early  |)eriod,  communicated 
his  schemes  to  I'resident  Jefferson,  soliciting  the 
countenance  of  government.  flow  highly  they 
were  esteemed  by  that  eminent  man,  we  may 
judge  by  the  following  jiassage,  written  by  him 
some  tin'ie  alli.Tw.ird  to  \Ir.  Astor. 

"  I  remember  well  having  invited  your  jiropo- 
sition  on  this  subject,*  and  encouraged  it  with 
the  assurance  of  {;very  facility  and  jirotection 
which  the  government  could  properly  afford.  I 
considered,  as  a  great  public  ac(iuisition,  the  com- 
mencen\ent  of  .i  seltiement  on  that  point  ol  the 
western  coast  of  America,  and  looked  lorwanl 
with  gratification  to  tiie  tiYne  when  its  descend- 
ants should  have  spread  themselves  tlirougii  the 
whole  length  of  that  coast,  covering  it  with  free 
and  independent  Americans,  unconnected  with 
us  but  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest,  and  en- 
joying like  us  the  rights  of  self-government." 

The  cabinet  joined  with  Jefferson  in  warm  ap- 
prol)ation  ol  the  plan,  and  held  out  assuran<"e  of 
every  jiroteclion  that  could,  consistently  with 
general  policy,  be  afforded. 

Mr.  .Astor  now  prepared  to  carry  his  scheme 
into  nrom|)t  execution.  He  had  some  competi- 
tion, nowever,  to  ap|)rehend  and  guard  against. 
The  Northwest  Company,  acting  feebly  and  par- 
tially upon  the  suggestions  of  its  former  agent,  .Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  had  pushed  one  or  two  ad- 
vanced trading  posts  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, into  a  tract  of  country  visited  by  that  en- 
terprising traveller,  and  since  named  New  Cal- 
edonia. This  tract  lay  about  two  degrees  north 
of  the  Columbia,  and  intervened  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Russia. 
Its  length  w.is  about  in-c  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  its  breadti),  from  the  mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific, from  tliree  hundred  to  three  hundred  ami 
fifty  geograj^liical  miles. 

Should  the  Northwest  Company  persist  in  ex- 
tending their  trade  in  that  (|uarler,  their  competi- 
tion might  be  of  serious  detriment  to  the  i^lans  ot 
Mr.  Astor.  It  is  true  they  would  contend  with 
him  to  a  vast  disadvantage,  from  the  checks  and 
restrictions  to  v.'hich  they  were  subjected.  They 
were  straitened  on  one  side  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company  ;  then  they  had  no  good 
post  on  the  I'acific  where  they  could  receive  sup- 
plies by  sea  for  their  establishments  beyond  the 
mountains  ;  nor,  if  they  had  one,  could  they  ship 
their  furs  thence  to  China,  that  great  mart  for  pel- 


•  On  this  point  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory  was  In 
error.  The  proposition  alluded  to  was  the  one,  already 
mentioned,  for  the  establishment  of  an  .American  Fur 
Company  In  the  Atlantic  States.  The  great  enter- 
prise beyond  the  mountains,  that  was  lo  sweep  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  <)ri^>in:aed  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Astor,  and  was  proposed  l.v  him  to  the  government. 


tries  ;  the  Chinese  trade  being  comprised  in  the 
nionopoly  of  the  Ivist  India  Company.  Their 
post  beyond  the  mountains  had  to  be  supplied  in 
yearly  expeditions,  like  caravans,  from  Montreal, 
and  the  furs  conveyed  back  in  the  same  way,  by 
long,  precarious,  and  expensive  routes,  across  the 
continent.  Mr.  Astor,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
able  to  sup|)ly  his  proposed  establishment  at  the 
mouth  ol  the  Columbia  by  se;i,  and  to  ship  the 
furs  collected  there  directly  to  China,  so  as  to 
undersell  the  Northwest  Company  in  the  great 
Chinese  market. 

Still,  the  competition  of  two  rival  companies 
west  ot  the  Rocky  .Mountains  could  not  but  jirove 
tietrimental  to  both,  and  fraught  with  those  evils, 
both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  Indians,  that  had  at- 
tended similar  rivalries  in  the  Canadas,  To  pre- 
vent any  contest  of  the  kind,  therefore,  he  made 
known  his  pl.in  to  the  agents  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  and  |)roposed  to  interest  them,  to  the 
extent  ot  one  third,  in  th<!  trade  thus  to  be  opened. 
Some  correspondence  and  negotiation  ensued. 
The  comjiany  were  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  would  l)e  possessed  by  Mr.  Astor  should 
he  be  able  to  carry  his  scheme  into  effect ;  but 
they  anticii)ated  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  beyond 
the  mountains  by  their  establishments  in  New 
Caledonia,  and  were  loath  to  share  it  with  an  in- 
dividual who  had  already  proved  a  formitlable 
competitor  in  the  Atlantic  trade.  They  hoped, 
too,  by  a  timely  move,  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  before  .Mr.  Astor  would  be  able  to  put 
his  plans  into  operation  ;  and,  that  key  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  once  in  their  possession,  the  wliole 
country  would  be  at  their  command.  After  some 
negotiation  and  delay,  therefore,  they  declined 
the  proposition  that  had  been  luadc  to  them,  but 
subsecpiently  dispatched  a  party  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  to  establish  a  post  there  before  any 
expedition  sent  out  by  Mr.  Astor  might  arrive. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Astor  finding  his  over- 
tures rejected,  proceeded  fearlessly  to  execute  his 
enterprise  in  face  of  the  whole  jiower  of  the  North- 
west Comp.iny.  •  His  main  establishment  once 
planteil  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  he  looked 
with  confidence  to  ultimate  success.  Ueing  able 
to  reinforce  and  sujiiily  it  amply  by  sea,  he  would 
push  his  interior  posts  in  every  direction  up  the 
rivers  and  along  t!:e  coast  ;  supi)lying  the  natives 
at  a  lower  rate,  And  thus  gradually  obliging  the 
Northwest  Company  to  give  up  the  comiietition, 
relinciuish  New  Caledonia,  and  retire  to  tne  other 
side  of  the  mountains.  He  would  then  have  pos- 
session of  the  trade,  not  merely  of  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries,  but  of  the  regions  farther 
north,  quite  to  tlie  Russian  possessions.  Such 
was  a  ])art  of  Ids  brilliant  and  comprehensive 
plan. 

He  now  proceeded,  with  all  diligence,  to  pro- 
cure proper  agents  and  coadjutors,  habituated  to 
the  Indian  trade  and  to  the  life  of  the  wilderness. 
Among  the  clerks  of  the  Northwest  Company 
were  several  of  great  capacity  and  experience, 
who  had  served  out  their  probationary  terms,  but 
who,  either  through  lack  of  interest  and  influence, 
or  a  want  of  vacancies,  had  not  been  promoted. 
They  were  conse(iuently  much  dissatisfied,  and 
re.uly  for  any  employment  in  which  their  talents 
and  acquirements  might  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  Astor  made  his  overtures  to  several  ot 
these  persons,  and  three  of  them  entered  into 
his  views.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Kay, 
had  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  m 
both  of  his  e.xpeditions  to  the  northwest  coast  oi 
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Amcric.i  in  1789  and  1793.  The  other  two  were 
Jiunc.in  M'Doujjal  and  Donalil  M'Kcnzic.  To 
these  wcri;  siil)SL'(iiiciUly  a-ldud  Mr.  Wilson  Price 
Hunt,  of  New  Jursf)-.  As  tliis  fri-nlk'inan  was  a 
native  born  citi/en  ot  tlie  United  Stati-s,  a  ])erson 
of  ^reat  probity  and  worth,  he  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Astor  to  i)e  his  cliiel  agent,  and  to  re|)resent 
hhn  in  the  (-i)ntein|)l.ited  est.djiishnient. 

On  tile  23d  of  Jnne,  iSio,  articles  of  ajjrccment 
Were  entered  into  between  Mr.  Astor  and  those 
four  gentlemen,  acting  for  themselves  and  for  the 
several  ])ersoiis  who  had  already  agreed  to  be- 
come, or  shoidil  therealter  become  associated 
under  the  firm  ot  "  The  Pacific  Kur  Company." 

According  to  tiiese  articles  Mr.  Astor  was  to 
be  at  the  head  ot  tiie  company,  and  to  manage  its 
affairs  in  New  York.  He  was  to  t'l-nisii  vessels, 
goods,  provisions,  arms,  anin-'  .i.a,  and  all 
other  requisites  tor  the  enterpr  .e  at  tlrst  cost  and 
charges,  pro\ided  that  tliey  did  not,  at  any  time, 
involve  an  ailvance  of  ni(jre  than  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  stock  of  the  comjiany  was  to  be  divided 
into  a  hundred  etjual  shares,  with  the  iirotUs  ac- 
cruing thereon.  I''ifty  shares  were  to  be  at  the 
tlisnosition  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  the  other  titty  to  be 
dividetl  among  the  partners  and  their  associates. 

Mr.  Astor  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing other  persons  into  the  connection  as  |)art- 
ners,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  should  be  conversant 
with  the  Indian  trade,  and  none  of  them  entitled 
to  more  than  three  shares. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  company  was  to  be 
held  annually  at  Colund)ia  River,  fen-  the  investi- 
gation and  regulation  ot  its  affairs  ;  at  which 
absent  members  might  be  rei)rescnted,  and  niight 
vote  by  proxy  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  association,  if  successful,  was  to  continue 
for  twenty  years  ;  but  the  parlies  had  lull  power 
to  abandon  and  dissolve  it  within  the  first  five 
years,  should  it  be  found  unprotitable.  For  this 
term  Mr.  Astor  covenanted  to  bear  all  the  loss 
that  might  be  incurred  ;  after  which  it  was  to  be 
borne  by  all  the  partners,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  shares. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  were  to  execute 
faithfully  such  duties  as  might  be  assigned  to 
them  by  a  majority  of  the  company  on  the  north- 
west coast,  and  to  repair  to  such  place  or  places 
as  the  majority  might  direct. 

An  agent,  a|)pointed  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
was  to  reside  at  the  princinal  establishment  on 
the  northwest  coast,  and  Wilson  Price  Hunt  was 
the  one  chosen  for  the  first  term.  Should  the  in- 
terests of  the  concern  at  any  time  require  his  ab- 
sence, a  person  was  to  be  appointe;!,  in  general 
meeting,  to  take  his  i)lace. 

Such  were  the  leading  conditions  of  this  associ- 
ation ;  we  shall  now  [jroceed  to  relate  the  various 
hardy  and  eventful  expeditions,  by  sea  and  land, 
to  wnich  it  gave  rise. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ik  prosecuting  his  great  scheme  of  commerce 
and  colonization,  two  expeditions  were  devised  by 
Mr.  Astor,  one  by  sea,  the  other  by  land.  The 
former  was  to  carry  out  the  people,  stores,  am- 
munition, and  merchandise  requisite  tor  establish- 
ing a  fortified  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River.  The  latter,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Missouri,  and 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  same  point ; 


exploring  a  line  of  communication  across  the 
continent,  and  noting  the  places  where  interior 
trading  posts  might  be  estalilisheil.  The  expedi- 
tion by  se.i  is  the  one  which  comes  fust  under 
consideration. 

A  tine  ship  was  jirovided,  called  the  Ton(iuin 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  tons  burdi.n,  mount- 
ing ten  guns,  with  a  crew  ot  twenty  men.  .She 
c.irried  an  assortment  of  merchandise  for  tr.iding 
with  the  nati\es  of  the  seabo.ird  and  ot  the  in- 
terior, together  with  the  frame  of  a  schooner,  to 
be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  .Seeds  also 
were  provided  for  the  cultiv.ition  ot  the  soil,  and 
nothing  was  neglected  for  the  necessary  supi)ly 
of  the  establishment.  The  command  ot  the  ship 
was  intrusted  to  Jonathan  Thorn,  of  New  York, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  N:'vv,  on  li'ave 
of  absence.  He  was  ;i  man  of  cour.ige  and  tirin- 
ness  who  h.id  distinguished  himsell  in  our  Triiiol- 
it.m  war,  and,  from  being  accustomed  to  naval 
disci;'ine,  was  consideretl  by  Mr.  Astor  as  well 
titted  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  ol  (he  kind. 
I'our  of  the  partners  were  to  embark  in  tlie  siiip, 
namely,  Messrs.  .M'Kay,  .M'Dougal,  D.ivid  Stuart, 
and  his  ne|)hew,  Robert  Stuart.  Mr.  .M'Dougal 
was  emnowered  by  Mr.  Astor  to  act  as  his  |)roxy, 
in  the  absence  ot  .Mr.  Hunt,  to  vole  lor  him  and  in 
his  name,  on  any  (juestion  th.it  might  I'ome  be- 
fore any  meeting  of  the  persons  interesleil  in  the 
voyage. 

Hesides  the  partners,  there  were  twelve  clerks  to 
go  out  in  the  ship,  several  ot  them  natives  of 
Canada,  who  had  some  experience  in  Indian 
trade.  They  were  bound  to  the  service  of  the 
company  for  live  years,  at  the  rate  ot  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  payable  at  the  expir.ition  of  the 
term,  and  ;in  annual  eciuipment  ot  clothing  to 
the  amount  ot  forty  dollars.  In  case  of  id  con 
duct  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  their  wages  an>l  be 
dismissed  ;  but,  should  they  act|uit  themselves 
well,  the  confident  ex|)ectation  was  held  out  to 
tiiem  of  promotion,  and  parlnershii).  'J'heir  in- 
terests were  thus,  to  some  extent,  idenlilied  with 
those  of  the  company. 

Several  artisans  were  likewise  to  sail  in  the 
ship,  for  the  supply  of  the  colony  ;  but  the  most 
peculiar  and  characteristic  |)art  of  this  motley 
embarkation  consisted  of  thirteen  Can. idian  "  voy- 
ageurs,"  who  had  enlisted  for  live  years.  As  this 
class  of  functionaries  will  continually  recur  in  the 
course  of  the  following  narrations,  and  as  they 
form  one  of  those  distinct  and  strongly  marked 
castes  or  orders  of  |)eople  springing  up  in  this 
vast  continent  out  of  geographical  circumstances, 
or  the  varied  pursuits,  habitudes,  and  origins  ot 
its  population,  we  shall  sketch  a  few  ol  their  char- 
acteristics for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

The  "  voyageurs"  form  a  kind  of  confraternity 
in  the  Canadas,  like  the  arrieros,  or  carriers  of 
Spain,  and,  like  them,  are  employed  in  long  in- 
ternal ex|)editions  of  travel  .md  traflic  :  with  this 
difference,  that  the  arrieros  travel  by  land,  the 
voyageurs  by  water  ;  the  former  with  mules  and 
horses,  the  latter  with  batteaux  and  canoes.  The 
voyageurs  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  out  of 
the  fur  trade,  having  originally  been  employed  by 
the  early  French  merchants  in  their  trading  ex- 
peditions through  the  labyrinth  of  rivers  and 
lakes  of  tlic  boundless  interior.  They  were  co 
eval  with  the  ccuretirs  ties  bois,  or  rangers  of  the 
woods,  already  noticed,  and,  like  them,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  long,  arduous,  and  lal)<)rious  expe- 
ditions, were  jirone  to  pass  their  time  in  idleness 
and  revelry  about  the  trading  posts  or  settlements, 
squandering  their  hard  earnings  in  heedless  con* 
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viviality,  and  rivalling  their  neiehbors,  the  In- 
dians, in  indolent  indulgence  and  an  imprudent 
disregard  of  the  morrow. 

When  Canada  passed  un<ler  IJritish  domina- 
tion, and  the  old  French  trading  houses  were 
iiroken  up,  the  voyageurs,  like  the  coiirvitrs  di's 
bois,  were  for  a  time  disheartened  and  disconso- 
late, and  with  difficulty  could  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  new-comers,  so  differ- 
ent in  habits,  manners,  and  language  from  their 
former  emi)loyers.  Hy  degrees,  however,  they 
became  accustomed  to  the  change,  and  at  length 
came  to  consider  the  Hrilish  fur  traders,  and  es- 
pecially the  members  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
as  the  legitimate  lords  of  creation. 

The  dress  of  these  |)eople  is  generally  half  civil- 
izetl,  half  savage.  They  wear  a  capot  or  surcoat, 
made  of  a  blanket,  a  stri])ed  cotton  shirt,  cloth 
trowsers,  or  leathern  leggins,'moccasons  ot  deer- 
skin, and  a  belt  of  variegated  worsted,  from  wliich 
are  suspended  the  knife,  tobacco-pouch,  and  other 
im|)lemcnts.  Their  language  is  ol  the  same  |)iebald 
character,  being  a  French  patois,  embroidered 
with  Indian  and  Knglish  words  and  phrases. 

The  lives  of  the  voyageurs  are  passed  in  wild 
and  extensive  rovings,  in  the  service  of  individ- 
uals, but  more  especially  of  the  fur  traders.  They 
are  generally  ot  i-'rench  descent,  and  inlierit  much 
of  the  gayety  and  lightness  of  heart  of  their  an- 
cestors, i)eing  full  of  anecdote  and  song,  and  ever 
ready  tor  the  dance.  They  inherit,  too,  a  fund  of 
civility  and  complaisance  ;  and  instead  of  that 
hardness  and  grossness  which  men  in  laborious 
life  are  apt  to  indulge  toward  each  other,  they  are 
mutually  obliging  and  accommodating  ;  inter- 
changing kind  ottices,  yielding  each  other  assist- 
ance and  comfort  in  every  emergency,  and  usiTig 
the  lamiliar  ajipellations  of  "  cousin"  and 
"brother"  wdien  there  is  in  fact  no  relationship. 
Their  natural  good-will  is  probably  heightened  by 
a  community  ol  adventure  and  hardship  in  their 
precarious  and  wandering  lile. 

No  men  are  more  submissive  to  their  leaders 
and  employers,  more  capable  of  enduring  hard- 
ship, or  more  gooddiumored  under  privations. 
Never  are  they  so  hajipy  as  when  on  long  and 
rough  expeditions,  toiling  up  rivers  or  coasting 
lakes  ;  encamping  at  night  on  the  borders,  gossij)- 
ing  round  their  fires,  and  bivouacking  in  the  open 
air.  They  are  dexterous  boatmen,  vigorous  an  I 
adroit  with  the  oar  and  paddle,  and  will  row  from 
morning  until  night  without  a  murmur.  The 
steersman  often  sings  an  old  traditionary  French 
song,  with  some  regular  burden  in  'which  they 
all  join,  keeping  time  with  their  oars  ;  if  at  any 
time  they  tlag  in  spirits  or  relax  in  exertion,  it  is 
but  necessary  to  strike  up  a  song  of  the  kind  to 
put  them  all  in  tresh  spirits  and  activity.  The 
Canadian  waters  are  vocal  with  these  little  I-'rench 
chansons,  that  have  I)een  echoeil  from  mouth  to 
mouth  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  from 
the  earliest  days  ol  the  colony  ;  and  it  has  a  pleas- 
ing effect,  in  a  still  golden  summer  evening,  to 
see  a  batteau  gliding  across  the  bosom  of  a  lake 
and  dipping  its  oars  to  the  cadence  of  these 
quaint  old  ditties,  or  sweeping  along  in  full  chorus, 
on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  clown  the  transparent 
current  of  one  of  the  Canada  rivers. 

Hut  we  are  talking  of  things  that  are  fast  fading 
away  !  The  march  of  mechanical  invention  is 
driving  everything  poetical  before  it.  The  steam- 
boats, which  are  fast  dispelling  the  wildness  and 
romance  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  aiding  to 
subdue  the  world  into  commonplace,  are  proving 
as  fatal  to  the  race  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  as 


they  have  been  to  that  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Their  glory  is  departed.  They  are  no 
longer  the  lords  ot  our  internal  seas  and  the  great 
navigators  ot  the  wilderness.  .Some  ot  them  may 
still  occasionally  be  seen  coasting  the  lower  lakes 
with  their  trail  barks,  and  pitching  their  camps 
and  lighting  their  fires  upon  the  shores  ;  i)ut 
their  range  is  tajt  contracting  to  those  remote 
waters  and  shallow  and  obstructed  rivers  unvisit- 
ed  by  the  ste-amboat.  In  the  course  of  ye.irs  they 
will  gradually  (lisa|)|)ear  ;  their  songs  will  die 
away  like  the  echoes  they  once  awakened,  and 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  will  become  a  forgotten 
race,  or  remembered,  like  their  associ.ales,  the 
Indians,  among  the  jjoetical  images  ot  past  times, 
and  as  themes  for  local  and  romantic  associa- 
tions. 

An  instance  of  the  buoyant  temperament  and 
the  professional  pride  of  these  people  was  fur- 
nished in  the  gay  and  braggart  style  in  which 
they  arrived  at  New  York  to  join  the  enterprise. 
They  were  determined  to  regale  and  astonish  the 
])eople  of  the  "States"  with  the  sight  ot  a  Cana- 
tlian  boat  and  a  Canadian  crew.  They  accord- 
ingly fitted  up  a  large  but  light  bark  canoe,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  fur  trade  ;  transported  it  in  a 
wagon  from  the  banks  of  the  .St.  Lawrence  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ch.implain  ;  traversed  the  lake  in 
it,  from  end  to  end  ;  hoisted  it  again  in  a  wagon 
and  wheeled  it  off  to  Lansingburgh,  and  there 
launched  it  ujwn  the  waters  ot  the  Hudson.  Down 
this  river  they  plied  their  course  merrily  on  a  tine 
summer's  day,  making  its  banks  resound  for  the 
lirst  time  with  their  old  French  boat  songs ; 
passing  by  the  villages  with  whoop  and  halloo, 
so  as  to  make  the  honest  Dutch  tanners  mistake 
them  for  a  crew  of  savages.  In  this  way  they 
swept,  in  full  song,  and  with  regular  flourish  of 
the  paddle,  round  New  York,  in  a  still  summer 
evening,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  its  in- 
habitants, who  had  never  before  witnessed  on 
their  waters  a  nautical  apparition  of  the  kind. 

.Such  was  the  variegated  band  of  adventurers 
about  to  embark  in  the  Ton(|uin  on  this  arduous 
and  doubtful  enterprise.  While  yet  in  jiort  and  on 
dry  land,  in  the  bustle  of  ])reparation  and  the  ex- 
citement of  novelty,  all  was  sunshine  and  promise. 
The  Canadians,  especially,  who,  with  their  consti- 
tutional vivacity,  have  a  considerable  dash  of  the 
gascon,  were  buoyant  and  boastful,  and  greai 
braggarts  as  to  the  future  ;  while  all  those  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
l)any,  and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  plumed 
themselves  upon  their  hardihood  and  their  capacity 
to  endure  privations.  If  Mr.  Astor  ventured  to 
hint  at  the  difficulties  they  might  have  to  encoun- 
ter, they  treated  them  with  scorn.  They  were 
"  northwesters  ;"  men  seasoned  to  hardships, 
who  cared  for  neither  wind  nor  weather.  They 
could  live  hard,  lie  hard,  sleep  hard,  eat  dogs  ! — 
in  a  word  they  were  ready  to  do  and  suffer  any- 
thing  for  the  good  of  the  enterprise.  With  all  this 
profession  of  zeal  and  devotion,  Mr.  Astor  was 
not  over-contident  of  the  stability  and  firm  faith  of 
these  mercurial  beings.  He  had  received  inform.a- 
tion,  also,  that  an  armed  brig  from  Halifax,  prob- 
ably .at  the  instigation  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
was  hovering  on  the  coast,  watching  for  the 
Tonquin,  with  the  purjjose  of  impressing  the 
Can.adians  on  board  of  her,  as  British  subjects, 
and  thus  interrupting  the  voy.age.  It  was  a  time 
of  doubt  and  anxiety,  when  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  (ireat  Hritain  were  daily 
assuming  a  more  precarious  aspect  and  verging 
toward  that  war  which  shortly  ensued.     As  a  pre 
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cautionary  measure,  therefore,  he  required  that 
the  vo)  aj^furs,  as  iht-y  wen;  aliout  to  filler  Into  the 
servii  e  ot  an  Anu-rican  association,  and  to  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  I'nited  States,  should  take 
the  oatiis  of  naturalization  as  Anierican  citizens. 
To  this  they  readily  agreed,  and  shortly  afterward 
assured  iiiin  that  tluy  had  actually  done  so.  It 
was  not  until  alter  they  had  sailed  that  he  discov- 
ered that  they  hud  entirely  deceived  him  in  the 
matter. 

The  confidence  of  Mr.  Aster  was  aliused  in 
another  (|uarter.  Two  of  the  partners,  both  ot 
them  Scotchmen,  and  recently  in  the  service  of 
the  Northwest  Company,  had  misj{ivinns  as  to  an 
enterprise  which  mi^ht  cl.ish  with  the  interests 
and  estahlishinenls  protected  hy  the  British  tla^;. 
They  privately  waited  upon  the  British  minister, 
Mr,  Jackson,  then  in  New  York,  laid  ojien  to  him 
the  whole  scheme  ot  Mr.  Astor,  though  intrusted 
to  them  in  confidence,  and  de|)en(lent,  in  a  j^reat 
measure,  upon  secrecy  at  the  outset  tor  its  suc- 
cess, and  incpiired  whether  they,  as  liritish  sub- 
jects, could  lawfully  eiigajje  in  it.    The  reply  satis- 
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This  step  on  the  ])art  of  those  gentlemen  was 
not  known  to  Mr.  Astor  until  some  time  after- 
ward, or  it  minht  have  modified  the  trust  and 
confidence  reposed  in  them. 

To  jjuard  aj^^ainst  any  interruption  to  the  voy- 
ajre  hy  the  armed  hrijf,  said  to  he  off  the  harbor, 
Mr.  Astor  applied  to  Commodore  Kodjjers,  at 
that  time  commandint;  at  New  York,  to  jfive  the 
Ton<|uin  safe  convoy  off  the  coast.  The  com- 
modore having  received  from  a  hij^honicial  source 
.assurance  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  govern- 
ment took  ill  the  eiUer|)rise,  sent  directions  to  Cap- 
tain Hull,  at  that  time  cruising  off  the  harbor  in 
the  frigate  Constitution,  to  afford  the  ToiU|uin 
the  retiuired  protection  when  she  slioulil  put  to 
sea. 

IJefore  the  day  of  eml.-arkation,  Mr.  Astor  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  instruction  to  tlie  tour  jiartners 
who  were  to  sail  in  the  ship.  In  this  he  enjoined 
them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  cultivate 
harmony  and  unanimity,  and  recommended  that 
all  differences  ot  o|)inions  on  points  connected 
with  the  objects  and  interests  ot  the  voyage  should 
be  discussed  by  the  whole,  and  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  He,  moreover,  gave  them  espe- 
cial caution  as  to  their  conduct  on  arriving  at  their 
destined  port  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  careful  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  wild  people 
among  whom  their  lot  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
enterprise  would  be  cast.  "  If  you  find  them 
kind,  '  said  he,  "  as  I  hojie  you  will,  be  so  to  them. 
If  otherwise,  act  with  caution  and  forbearance, 
and  convince  them  that  you  come  as  friends." 

With  the  same  anxious  forethought  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Captain  Thorn,  in  which  he 
urged  the  strictest  attention  to  the  health  of  him- 
self and  his  crew,  and  to  the  promotion  of  good- 
humor  and  harmony  on  board  his  ship.  "  To  |)re- 
vent  any  misunderstanding,"  added  he,  "  will  re- 
quire your  particular  good  management."  His 
letter  closed  with  an  injunction  of  wariness  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  a  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Astor  was  justly  sensible  he  could  not  be  too 
earnest.  "  I  must  recommend  you,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  particularly  careful  on  the  coast,  and  not 
to  rely  too  much  on  the  triendly  disposition  of  the 
natives.    All  accidents   which  have  as  yet  hap- 


nened  there  nroie  from  too  much  conndence  in  the 

IndianH." 

The  reader  will  bear  these  instructions  in  mind, 
as  events  will  prove  their  wisduni  and  impor- 
tance, ;  nd  the  disasters  which  ensued  in  conso 
quence  of  ihe  neglect  of  them. 


ClIAl'TICR  V. 

On  the  eighth  of  Jieptember,  1810,  the  Tonquin 
put  to  se.i,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  the  l^rig- 
;ite  Constitution.  The  wind  w.is  fresh  and  fair 
from  the  southwest,  and  the  ship  was  soon  out  of 
sight  ot  land  and  free  Irom  the  ap|)rehenili'd  dan- 
ger ot  interruption.  The  frig.ile,  theiclnre,  gave 
her  "  Ciod  speed,"  .iiid  hit  her  to  her  c<iurse. 

'I'he  harmony  so  earnestly  enjoined  by  Mr.  As- 
tor on  this  heterogeneous  crew,  anil  which  had 
been  so  colilidently  promised  in  the  buoyant  mo- 
ments of  preparation,  was  doomed  to  meet  with  a 
check  at  the  very  outset. 

Captain  'I'horn  was  ;in  honest,  straightforward, 
but  somewhat  dry  and  dictatori.d  comm.inder, 
who,  having  been  nurtured  in  the  system  and  dis- 
cipline ot  a  ship  ot  war,  and  in  a  sacred  opinion 
ot  the  supremacy  t)f  the  (luartcr-deck,  was  dis- 
posed to  be  absolutt!  lord  and  master  on  board  of 
Ids  shi|).  He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  had  no 
great  o|)inion,  from  the  lirst,  ot  the  persons  em- 
barked with  him.  He  liad  stood  by  with  surly 
contempt  while  they  v.iuiited  so  bravc'ly  to  Mr. 
Astor  ot  all  they  could  do  .and  all  they  could 
undergo  ;  how  they  could  face  all  weathers,  put 
up  with  all  kinds  of  tare,  and  even  eat  dogs  svith 
a  radish,  when  no  better  food  was  to  be  had.  He 
had  set  them  down  as  .1  set  ot  laiidlublii'is  and 
braggadocios,  and  was  disposed  to  tre.it  them 
accordingly.  Mr.  Astor  was,  in  his  eyes,  his  only 
real  employer,  being  the  father  ot  the  enterprise, 
who  furnished  all  funds  bore  all  losses.  'I'hc 
others  were  mere  agents  and  subordinates,  who 
lived  at  his  expense.  He  evidently  had  hut  a  nap 
row  idea  ot  the  scope  and  nature  ot  the  enterprise, 
limiting  his  views  merely  to  his  part  of  it  ;  every- 
thing beyoiul  the  concerns  of  his  ship  was  out  of 
his  sphere  ;  and  anything  that  intertered  with  the 
routine  of  his  nautical  duties  put  him  in  a  passion. 

The  partners,  on  the  other  liand,  had  been 
brought  uj)  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, and  in  a  profound  idea  of  the  importance, 
dignity,  and  authority  ot  a  partni  r.  They  already 
began  to  consider  themselves  on  a  |)ar  with  the 
M'T.'ivishes,  the  M'C.illivrays,  the  l'"r<)bishers,  and 
the  other  magnates  of  the  northwest,  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  were  a  little  disposed, 
perhaps,  to  wear  their  suddenly-ac(|uired  honors 
with  some  .lir  of  pretension.  Mr.  Astor,  too,  had 
put  them  on  their  mettle  with  respect  to  the  cap- 
tain, describing  him  as  a  gunpowder  fellow  who 
would  command  his  ship  in  tine  style,  and,  if  there 
was  any  lighting  to  do,  would  "  blow  all  out  ot 
the  water." 

Thus  i)repared  to  regard  each  other  with  no  very 
cordial  eye,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
l)arties  soon  came  into  collision.  On  the  very 
iirst  night  Captj><n  Thorn  began  his  man-of-war 
discipline  by  ordering  the  lights  in  the  cabin  to  be 
extinguished  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  pride  of  the  partners  was  immediately  in 
arms.  This  was  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and 
dignities  not  to  l)e  borne.  They  were  on  board  of 
their  own  ship,  and  entitled  to  consult  their  ease 
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and  enjoyment.  M'Dougal  was  the  champion  of 
their  cause,  lie  was  an  at  tivc,  irrital)le,  turning, 
vainglorioUH  little  n)an,  and  elev.ited  in  his  own 
opinion,  by  beinj}  tlitr  proxy  of  Mr,  Astor,  A  vio- 
lent ailerc.ition  ensued,  in  tlie  course  of  which 
Thorn  tlire.itened  to  put  the  p.irtiu'rs  in  irons 
should  they  prove  relractory  ;  upon  which 
M'Doujf.d  seized  a  pistol  and  swore  to  be  the 
de.ith  of  the  captain  should  he  e\er  offer  such  an 
indi^niity.  It  was  s<Mne  time  before  the  irritated 
parties  could  be  pacified  by  the  more  temperate 
oyst.indcrs. 

Such  was  thecaptain'si  outset  with  the  partners. 
Nor  did  the  clerks  stand  much  hi^;her  in  his  good 
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graces  ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
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too,  continually  irritated  his  spleen  by  their 
"  lubberly"  and  unseemly  habits,  so  abhorrent  to 
one  accust()ine<l  to  the  cleanliness  of  a  man-of- 
w.ir.  These  poor  fresh-water  sailors,  so  vainglo- 
rious on  siiore,  and  .timost  .imphibious  when  on 
lakes  and  rivers,  lost  all  heart  and  stoma(  h  tlic 
moment  they  were  at  sea.  I'or  days  they  suffered 
the  dolelul  rigors  and  retchings  of  se.i-si»'kness, 
lurking  below  in  their  berths  in  s(|ualid  st.ite,  or 
emerging  now  and  then  like  spectres  from  the 
haiclnv.iys,  in  c.ipoles  and  bl.inkcts,  with  dirty 
niglilcaps,  grizzly  beard,  lantern  vis.ige  and  un- 
h.ippy  eye,  shivering  about  the  deck,  .iml  ever  and 
anon  cr.iwling  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  offer- 
ing up  their  tributes  to  the  windward,  to  the  in- 
linite  .umoyance  of  the  capt.iin. 

His  letters  to  .Mr.  Astor,  wherein  he  pours  forth 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  and  liis  seamanlike  im- 
p.itience  of  wiiat  he  considers  the  "  lul'lu'riy 
char.icter  and  conduct  ol  those  around  him,  are 
before  us,  and  are  amusingly  ciiarac  teristic.  The 
honest  caotain  is  full  of  vexation  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  solicitude  on  account  of  .Mr.  Astor, 
wliose  property  he  considers  at  the  mercy  of  a 
most  heterogeneous  anil  wasteful  crew. 

As  to  the  clerks,  he  pronounces  them  mere  pre- 
tenders, not  one  of  whom  had  ever  been  .among  the 
Indii'.ns,  nor  farliier  to  the  northwest  than  Mont- 
real, nor  of  higher  rank  than  barkeeper  of  a  tav- 
ern or  marker  of  a  billiard-table,  excepting  one, 
who  had  been  a  sciioolmaster,  and  whom  he  em- 
plialically  sets  down  for  "  as  foolish  a  pedant  as 
ever  lived." 

'I'hen  as  to  the  artisans  and  laborers  who  ha(i 
been  brought  from  Canada  and  shipped  at  such 
exp.-nse,  the  three  most  respectable,  according  to 
the  capt.iin's  .account,  were  culj)rits,  wiio  had 
lied  Irom  Can.ida  on  account  of  their  misdeeds  ; 
the  rest  had  figured  in  Montreal  as  dr. (\  men, 
barbers,  waiters  and  carriole  drivers,  and  were 
the  most  helpless,  worthies*  beings  "  that  ever 
broke  sea-biscuit." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  series  of 
misunderstandings  and  cross-purposes  would  be 
likely  to  lake  place  between  su(  li  a  crew  and  such 
a  commander.  The  captain,  in  his  zeal  for  tlie 
health  and  cleanliness  of  his  slii|),  would  make 
jweeping  visitations  to  the  "  'ubiier  nests"  of  the 
unlucky  "  voyageurs"  am'  tin  rcomjianions  in  mis- 
ery, ferret  tliem  out  of  their  Uerths,  m.ike  them  air 
and  wash  tiiemselves  and  their  accoutrements, and 
oblige  them  to  stir  about  briskly  and  take  exercise. 

Nor  did  his  disgust  anil  vexation  cease  when 
all  hands  had  recovered  from  sea-sickness,  and 
become  accustomed  to  the  ship,  for  now  broke 
out  an  alarming  keenness  of  appetite  that  threat- 
ened h-Tvoc  to  llie  provisions.  What  especially 
irritated  liie  captuwi  w  .i>>  the  daintiness  of  some  of 


his  cabin  passpngors.  They  were  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  the  ship's  (are,  iliough  their  t.dilt 
was  served  with  fresh  pork,  h.uns,  tcmgues, 
smoked  beet,  and  puddings,  "  When  thwarted  in 
their  cravings  lor  dehcacics,"  said  he,  "  ihey 
would  ev<laiin  that  ii  w.isii-d  h.ird  thi'v  could 
not  live  as  they  ple;i-,e(l  upon  ihvir  own  prnperty, 
being  (U)  bo.ird  ot  their  own  slop,  beigliled  uiili 
their  own  mercli.indise.  And  tliese,'  .ujded  lie, 
"  are  the  line  (ellows  who  made  sui  \\  l)o,i?.t  that 
they  could  '  e.it  dog-i,"  " 

In  his  indignation  at  what  he  termed  their 
effeminacy,  he  would  swear  tli.ii  lie  would  never 
take  them  to  sea  again  "  wilhoui  S.iving  i'ly-mar- 
ket  on  the  forecastle,  Covent-gar'  en  on  the  poop, 
and  a  cool  spring  from  Canada  in  the  maintop." 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  vv)yage  and  got  into 
the  smooth  seas  and  pie.isant  we.ilher  ot  the  trop- 
ics, other  annoyances  occurred  to  vex  the  spirit  of 
the  captain.  He  had  been  cross«(l  by  the  irritable 
mood  of  one  of  the  partners  ;  he  was  now  excess- 
i\<'ly  annoyed  by  the  good-humor  of  another. 
This  was  the  elder  Stuart,  who  was  m  easy  soul, 
.'ind  of  a  so(  i;d  disposition.  He  hud  seen  lite  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  co.ist  of  I.abr.idor  ;  h,id  been 
;i  fur  trader  in  the  tdrnier,  and  a  tisherm.in  on  the 
hitter  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  ex|)erience  hatl 
made  v.irious  expeditions  with  voyageurs.  He 
w.is  ail  ustomed,  therefore,  to  the  lainiliarily 
whicli  prevails  between  that  class  and  their  se- 
periors,  and  the  gossinings  whii  h  take  place 
among  them  when  seated  round  a  lire  ;it  their  en- 
campments. Stuart  was  never  so  h.ippy  as  when 
lie  could  seat  himself  on  the  dei  k  with  a  nuiiiber 
of  these  men  round  him,  in  >, imping  style,  smoke 
together,  passing  the  pipe  tiom  mouth  to  mouth, 
alier  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  sing  old  Cana- 
dian bo.it-soiigs,  and  tell  stories  about  their  iiaiil- 
ships  and  .idventures,  in  the  course  ot  wi,i.:ii  he 
rivalled  Sinbad  in  his  long  tales  of  the  sea, 
about  his  lishing  exploits  on  the  co.ist  of  l,ai)rador. 

'I'his  gi>ssipiiig  tamiliarity  shocked  the  captain's 
notions  ot  r.ink  and  subordination,  and  nothing 
was  so  abliiii  rent  to  him  as  the  community  of 
iiipe  between  master  .and  m.m,  and  their  minglinj; 
111  chorus  in  the  outlaiidisii  boat-songs. 

Then  there  w.is  another  whimsical  source  of 
annuy.tnce  to  him.  Some  of  the  young  clerks,  who 
were  making  their  first  voyage,  and  to  whom 
fverything  was  new  and  strange,  were,  very  ra- 
tionally, in  the  habit  ot  t. iking  notes  and  keeping 
journals.  This  was  a  sore  abomination  to  the 
honest  cai)tain,  wlio  held  their  literary  preten- 
sions in  great  contempt.  "  The  collecting  of  ma- 
terials tor  long  histories  of  tiieir  voyages  and 
travels,"  said  he,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor,  "ap- 
pears to  engross  most  of  their  attention."  We  can 
conceive  what  must  have  been  the  crusty  impa- 
tience of  the  worthy  navigator,  wiien,  on  any  tri- 
lling occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  quite 
commonplace  in  his  eyes,  he  saw  these  young 
l.iiulsmen  running  to  record  it  in  their  journals  ; 
and  what  indignant  glances  lie  must  have  cast  to 
right  and  left,  as  he  worried  about  the  deck,  giv- 
ing out  his  orders  tor  the  management  of  the  ship, 
surrounded  by  singing,  smoking,  gossijiing,  scrib- 
bling groups,  all,  as  he  thought,  intent  upon  the 
amusement  of  the  passing  hour,  insteail  of  the 
groat  purposes  and  interests  of  the  voyage-. 

It  is  possible  the  captain  was  in  some  degrca 
right  in  his  notions.  Though  some  of  the  passen- 
gers had  much  to  gain  by  the  voyage,  none  of 
th$;m  had  anything  positively  to  lose.  They  were 
mostly  young  men,  in  the  heyday  of  life  ;  and 
having  got  into  fine  latitudes,  upon  smooth  seas, 
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with  a  well-stored  ship  iintler  them,  and  a  fair 
wind  in  the  shoulder  oi  tht'  sail,  they  seemed  to 
have  got  into  a  holiday  world,  and  were  disposed 
to  enjoy  it.  That  craving  desire,  natural  to  un- 
traveiled  men  of  fresh  and  lively  minds,  to  see 
strange  lands,  and  to  visit  scenes  famous  in  his- 
tory or  fable,  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  part- 
ners and  clerks,  with  respect  to  some  of  the  sto- 
ried coasts  and  islands  that  lay  within  their  route. 
The  ca])t;iin,  however,  who  regarded  every  coast 
and  island  with  a  matter-of-fact  eye,  and  had  no 
more  associations  connected  with  them  tiian  those 
laid  down  in  his  sea-chart,  considered  all  this 
curiosity  as  exceedingly  idle  and  childish.  "  In 
the  lirst  part  of  the  voyage,"  says  he  in  his  letter, 
"  they  were  determined  to  have  it  said  they  had 
been  in  Africa,  and  therefore  insisted  on  my  stop- 
ping at  the  Cape  de  Verdes.  Next  they  said  the 
shi|)  should  stop  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  for 
they  must  see  the  large  and  uncommon  inhabit- 
ants of  that  ])lace.  Then  they  must  go  to  the 
island  where  Robinson  Crusoe  had  so  long  lived. 
And  lastly,  they  were  determined  to  see  the  hand- 
some inhabitants  of  Kaster  Island." 

To  all  these  resolves  the  captain  opposed  his 
peremiitory  veto,  as  "  contr.-wy  to  instructions." 
Then  would  break  forth  an  unavailing  explosion 
of  wrath  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  iiartners,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  did  not  even  spare  Mr, 
Astor  for  his  act  of  supererogation  in  furnishing 
orders  for  the  control  of  the  sliip  while  they  were 
on  I)oard,  instead  of  le.iving  them  to  be  the  judges 
where  it  would  be  best  for  lier  to  touch,  and  how 
long  to  remain.  The  choleric  M'Dougal  took  the 
lea(l  in  these  r.iilings,  being,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, a  little  i)uffed  up  with  the  idea  of  being 
Mr.  Astor's  proxy. 

The  captain,  however,  became  only  so  much  the 
.nore  crusty  and  dogged  in  his  adherence  to  his 
orcU-rs,  and  touchy  and  harsh  in  his  tlealings  with 
his  passengers,  and  frequent  altercations  ensued. 
He  may  in  some  measure  have  been  intluenced  by 
his  seamaidike  imiialience  of  the  interference  of 
landsmen,  and  his  iiigh  notions  of  naval  eti(iuette 
and  t|uarler-deck  authority  ;  but  he  evidently  had 
an  honest,  trusty  concern  for  the  interests  of  his 
enij)loyer.  He  ])ictured  to  himself  the  anxious 
projector  of  the  enterprise,  who  had  disbursed  so 
munificently  in  its  outfit,  calculating  on  the  zeal, 
fitlelity,  and  singleness  of  purpose  ot  his  associates 
and  agents  ;  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing a  good  shi|)  at  their  disjiosal,  and  a  deep 
pocket  at  home  to  bear  them  out,  seemed  ready  to 
loiter  on  every  coast,  and  amuse  themselves  in 
every  jxirt. 

On  the  fourth  of  December  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  Having  been  for  some 
time  on  an  allowance  of  water,  it  was  resolved  to 
anchor  here  and  obtain  a  supply.  A  boat  was 
sent  into  a  small  bay  to  take  s  lundings.  Mr. 
M'Dougal  aiul  .Mr.  M'K.iy  took  'his  occasion  to 
go  on  shore,  but  with  a  re(|uest  from  the  ca|nain 
that  they  would  not  det.iin  the  ship.  Once  on 
shore,  however,  they  were  in  no  haste  to  obey  his 
orders,  but  rambled  about  in  search  of  curiosities. 
The  anchorage  proving  unsafe,  and  water  difficult 
to  be  procured,  the  captain  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
made  repeated  signals  for  those  on  shore  to  re)oin 
the  ship,  but  it  was  not  until  nine  at  night  that 
they  came  on  bo.ird. 

The  wind  being  adverse,  the  boat  was  again 
sent  on  shore  on  liie  following  morning,  and  the 
same  gentlemen  again  landed,  but  |)roniised  to 
come  off  at  a  moment's  warning  ;  they  again 
forgot  their  promise  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  wild 


geese  and  sea-wolves.  After  a  time  the  wind 
nauled  lair,  and  signals  were  made  for  the  boat. 
Halt  an  hour  elapsed,  but  no  boat  put  off.  The 
captain  reconnoitred  the  shore  with  his  glass,  and, 
to  his  infinite  vexation,  saw  the  loiterers  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  "  wild-goose  chase."  Nettled 
to  the  (piick,  he  immediately  made  sail.  When 
those  on  shore  saw  the  ship  actually  under  way, 
they  embarked  with  all  speed,  but  had  a  hard 
pull  of  eight  miles  before  they  got  on  board,  and 
then  exjierienced  but  a  grim  reception,  notwith- 
standing that  they  came  well  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  the  chase. 

Two  days  afterward,  on  the  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber, they  anchored  at  Port  Kgmont,  in  the  same 
island,  where  they  remained  four  days  taking  in 
water  and  making  repairs.  This  was  a  joyous  time 
for  the  landsmen.  'I  hey  pitched  a  tent  on  shore, 
had  a  boat  at  their  command,  and  jiassed  their 
time  merrily  in  rambling  about  the  island,  and 
coasting  along  the  shores,,  shooting  sea-lions, 
seals,  foxes,  geese,  ducks,  and  penguins.  None 
were  keener  in  pursuit  of  this  kind  of  game  than 
M'Dougal  and  David  .Stuart;  the  latter  was  re- 
minded of  a(|uatic  sports  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, and  his  hunting  exploits  in  the  northwest. 

In  the  mean  time  the  captain  addressed  himself 
steadily  to  the  business  of  his  ship,  scorning  the 
liolitlay  spirit  and  useless  pursuits  of  his  emanci- 
p.ited  messmates,  and  warning  them,  from  time 
to  time,  not  to  wander  awhy  nor  be  out  of  hail. 
They  promised,  as  usual,  that  the  shij)  should 
never  experience  a  moment's  detention  on  their  ac- 
count, but  as  usual  forgot  their  ])romise. 

(5n  the  morning  of  the  nth,  the  repairs  being 
all  finished,  and  the  water-casks  replenished,  the 
signal  was  given  to  embark,  and  the  shii)  began  to 
weigh  anchor.  At  this  time  several  of  the  passen- 
gers were  dispersed  about  the  island,  amusing 
themselves  in  various  w.iys.  Some  of  the  young 
men  had  found  two  inscri|>tions,  in  luiglish,  over 
a  ]ilace  where  two  unfortunate  mariners  had  been 
buried  in  this  desert  island.  .As  the  inscri|)tions 
were  nearly  worn  out  by  time  and  weather,  they 
were  playing  the  part  of  "Old  Mortality,"  and 
l)iously  renewing  them.  The  sign.d  from  the  ship 
summoned  them  from  their  labors  ;  they  saw  tin; 
sails  unfurled,  and  that  she  was  getting  under 
way.  The  two  sporting  partners,  however,  .Mr. 
M'Dougal  ;ind  David  Stuart,  had  strolled  away  to 
the  south  of  the  island  in  jiursuit  of  penguins.  It 
would  never  do  to  put  off  without  tliem,  as  there 
was  but  one  boat  to  convey  the  whole. 

While  this  delay  took  place  on  shore,  the  cap- 
tain was  storming  on  board.  This  was  the  third 
time  his  orders  had  l)een  treated  with  contempt, 
and  the  ship  wantonly  detained,  and  it  should  be 
the  last  ;  so  he  sjiread  all  sail  and  jiut  to  sea, 
swearing  he  would  leave  the  laggards  to  shift  for 
themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that  those  on  board 
made  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  and  repre- 
sented the  horrors  of  abandoning  men  upon  a 
sterile  ami  uninhabited  island  :  the  sturdy  cap- 
tain w.is  inllexible. 

In  the  mean  time  the  penguin  hunters  had  joined 
the  engravers  of  tombstones,  but  not  before  the 
ship  was  already  out  at  sea.  They  all,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight,  threw  themselves  intt)  their  boat, 
which  was  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  rowed 
with  might  and  main.  For  three  hours  and  a 
half  did  they  tug  anxiously  and  severely  at  the 
oar,  swashecl  occasionally  by  the  surging  wave-s 
ot  the  open  sea,  while  the  ship  inexorably  kept  on 
her  course,  and  seemed  determined  to  leave  then* 
behind.  ... 
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On  board  of  the  ship  was  the  nephew  of  David 
Stuart,  a  young  man  of  spirit  and  resolution.  See- 
ing, as  he  thought,  the  captain  obstinately  bent 
upon  abandoning  his  uncle  and  the  others,  he 
seized  a  pistol,  and  in  a  paroxysm  ot  wrath  swore 
he  would  l)low  out  the  captain's  brains  unless  he 
put  about  or  siiortened  sail. 

Fortunately  for  all  i)arties,  the  wind  just  then 
came  aiiead,  and  the  boat  was  enabled  to  reach 
tlie  ship  ;  otherwise,  disastrous  circumstances 
niigiit  have  ensued.  We  can  hardly  i)elieve  that 
the  captain  really  intended  to  carry  iiis  threat 
into  full  effect,  antl  rather  think  he  meant  to  let 
the  laggards  off  lor  a  long  pull  and  a  hearty  1  right. 
He  declared,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor, 
that  he  was  serious  in  his  threats  ;  aiul  there  is 
no  knowing  how  far  such  an  iron  man  may  pusii 
his  notions  of  authority. 

"  Had  the  wind,"  writes  he,  "  (unfortunately) 
not  hauled  ahead  soon  after  leavirjg  the  harbor's 
mouth,  I  siiould  positively  have  lelt  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  untorlunate  cir- 
cumstance lor  you  that  it  so  happeneil,  tor  the 
first  loss  in  this  ini;tance  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  proved  tlie  best,  as  they  seem  to  have  no 
idea  ot  the  value  of  property,  nor  any  apparent  re- 
gard for  your  interest,  although  interwoven  with 
tlicir  own." 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  acting  with  a 
high  hand,  and  carrying  a  regard  to  the  owner's 
property  to  a  dangerous  length.  \'arious  ])elty 
feuds  occurretl  also  between  him  and  tlie  partners 
in  respect  to  the  goods  on  board  tlie  siiip,  some 
articles  of  which  they  wished  to  distribute  for 
cloihiiig  among  the  men,  or  for  other  jjurjioses 
which  t!iey  deemed  essential.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, kejjt  a  mastiff  watch  upon  the  cargo,  and 
growled  and  snaiijied  if  they  liut  offered  to  toucii 
box  or  bale.  "  It  was  conirrry  to  orders  ;  it 
would  forfeit  his  insurance  ;  it  was  out  ot  all 
rule."  It  was  in  vain  they  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  do  so,  as  jiart  owners,  and  as  acting  tor 
the  good  of  tlie  enleri)rise  ;  the  captain  only  stuck 
to  his  ])oi(it  the  more  st.mchly.  They  consoled 
themselves,  therefore,  by  declaring  tiiat  as  soon  as 
tliey  made  land  they  would  assert  their  rights,  and 
do  with  shij)  and  cargo  as  they  pleased. 

IJesides  tiiese  feud;,  between  tlie  captain  ;ind  the 
jiartners,  there  were  feuds  between  the  partners 
themselves,  occasioned,  in  some  measure,  by  jeal- 
ousy of  rank.  M'Dougal  and  .M'Kay  began  to 
(ir-vw  pl.ms  tor  the  toit,  and  otiier  buildings  of  the 
intended  establishment.  They  ;igreed  very  well 
as  to  the  outline  antl  dimensions,  which  were  on  a 
sullicientiy  graml  scale  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
arrange  the  details,  tierce  disputes  arose,  and 
they  would  (piarrel  by  tiie  hour  about  the  distri- 
bution of  the  doors  and  windows.  Many  were  the 
hard  words  and  hartl  names  bandiecl  between 
them  on  these  occasions,  ac-cording  to  the  cap- 
tain's account.  Each  accused  the  other  of  en- 
deavoring to  assume  unwarrantable  power,  and 
to  take  the  lead  ;  upon  which  Mr.  M'Dougal  would 
launtingly  lay  (lown  Mr.  Astor's  letter,  constitut- 
ing him  his  rejiresentative  and  proxy,  a  document 
not  to  be  disputed. 

These  wordy  contests,  though  violent,  were 
nrief  "  and  within  litteeu  minutes,"  says  the  cap- 
tain, "  they  would  be  caressing  each  other  like 
children." 

While  all  this  petty  anarchy  was  agitating  the 
little  world  within  the  Ton(|uin,  the  good  ship 
prosperously  pursued  her  course,  doubled  Cape 
llorn  on  the  25th  of  December,  careered  across 
the  bosom  of  the  racitic,  until,  on  the  nth  of 


February,  the  snowy  peaks  of  Owvhee  were  seen 
brightening  above  the  horizon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OwYHKR,  or  Hawaii,  as  it  is  written  by  more 
exact  orthographers,  is  the  largest  ot  the  cluster, 
ten  in  number,  of  the  .Sandwich  Islands.  It  is 
about  ninety-seven  miles  in  length  and  seventy- 
eight  in  breadth,  rising  gradually  into  three  py- 
ramidal summits  or  cones  ;  the  highest,  Mouna 
Koa,  being  eighteen  thousand  leet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  as  to  domineer  over  the  whole  Ar- 
chijjelago,  and  to  be  a  landmark  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  ocean.  It  remains  a  lasting  monument  of 
the  enterprising  and  unfortunate  Captain  Cook, 
wiio  was  murdered  by  the  natives  ot  this  island. 

The  .Sandwich  Islanders,  when  first  discovered, 
evinced  a  character  superior  to  mostot  the  savages 
of  the  I'acific  Isles.  They  were  frank  and  open 
in  their  deportment,  friendly  and  liiieral  in  their 
dealings,  with  an  apt  ingenuity  apparent  in  all 
their  rude  inventions. 

The  tragical  fate  of  the  discoverer,  which,  for  a 
time,  brought  them  under  the  charge  ot  ferocity, 
was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  sudden  exasjjeration, 
caused  by  the  seizure  of  their  chief. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Tonquin,  the 
islanders  had  prolited,  in  many  respects,  by  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  white  men  ;  and  had 
shown  a  ([uickness  to  observe  and  cultivate  those 
arts  important  to  their  mode  of  living.  Originally 
tliey  h;id  no  means  of  navigating  the  seas  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  superior  to  light 
jiirogues  which  were  little  competent  to  contend 
with  the  storms  of  the  broad  ocean.  As  tl.e 
islanders  are  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  there 
could,  therefore,  be  but  casual  intercourse  .between 
them.  The  traffic  with  white  men  had  jnit  them 
in  posfiession  of  vessels  of  superior  description  ; 
they  had  made  themselves  aci|aaiiUeil  with  their 
management,  and  had  even  made  rude  advances 
in  the  art  of  ship-building. 

These  improvements  had  been  promoted,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  one 
man,  the  famous  Tamaahmaah.  He  had  origi- 
nally been  a  petty  eri,  or  chief ;  but,  being  of  an 
intrepid  and  aspiring  n.iture,  he  had  risen  in  rank, 
and,  availing  himself  ot  the  superior  advantages 
now  afforded  in  navigation,  had  brought  the 
whole  Archipelago  ii\  subjection  to  his  arms.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  ot  the  Toncjuin  he  had 
about  forty  schooners,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  burden,  and  one  old  American  ship.  With 
these  he  maintained  undisi)iUed  sway  over  his  in- 
sular domains,  and  carried  on  an  intercourse  with 
the  chiefs  or  governors  whom  he  had  placeil  in 
command  ot  the  several  islands. 

The  situation  ot  this  group  of  islands,  far  in  the 
bosom  of  the  vast  I'acihc,  anil  their  abundant  fer- 
tility, rendered  them  important  stopping  places 
on  the  highway  to  China,  or  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  Here  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  tui 
trade  touched  to  make  rejiairs  and  jirocure  jjrovi- 
sions  ;  and  here  they  often  sheltered  themseKes 
during  the  winters  that  occurred  in  their  long  coast- 
ing expeditions. 

The  15ritish  navigators  were,  from  the  first, 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  islands  to  the  purposes 
of  commerce  ;  and  Tamaahmaah,  not  long  after 
he  had  attained  the  sovereign  sway,  was  per- 
suaded by  \'ancouver,  the  celebrateil  discoverer, 
to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  subjects, 
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allej;;iance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
reaclfi"  cannot  but  call  to  mnul  the  visit  vvhicii 
the  royal  family  and  court  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
was,  in  late  years,  induced  to  make  to  the  cou-t 
of  Si.  James  ;  and  the  serio-comic  ceremonials  and 
mock  parade  which  attended  that  singular  trav- 
esty of  monarchal  style. 

It  was  a  pait  of  the  wide  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  Mr.  Asior  to  establish  a  friendly  inter- 
cm  rse  between  these  islaruls  and  his  intended 
colony,  which  might,  for  a  lime,  have  occasion  to 
draw  siipiilies  thence  ;  and  he  even  had  a  vague 
idea  of,  some  time  or  other,  getting  possession  of 
one  of  their  islands  as  a  rendezvous  tor  his  ships, 
and  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  commercial  cslab- 
lisiiments. 

On  the  eveningot  the  I2th  of  I'ebruary  theTon- 
quin  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Karakakooa,  in  the 
island  of  t)wyhee.  The  surrounding  shores  were 
wild  and  broken,  with  overhanging  cliffs  and  ])rec- 
ipices  of  black  volcanic  rock,  lieyoiul  these,  how- 
ever, the  country  was  fertile  ami  well  cultivated, 
with  inclosuresof  yams,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes, 
sug.ir-canes,  and  other  productions  of  warm  cli- 
mates and  teeming  soils  ;  and  the  numerous  habi- 
tations of  the  natives  were  pleasantly  sheltered 
beneath  clum]).s  of  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
which  afforded  both  food  ami  shade.  This  mingled 
variety  of  g.irden  and  grove  swept  gradually  U|) 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  until  succeeiled  by 
dense  forests,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  naked 
and  craggy  rocks,  until  the  summits  rose  into  the 
rcgivins  of  pi.-rpetual  snow. 

The  royal  residence  of  Tamaahpiiaah  was  at 
this  time  at  another  island  named  Woahoo.  The 
island  of  Owyhee  was  under  the  command  of  one 
o'i  his  eris,  or  chiefs,  who  resided  at  the  village  of 
I'ocaigh,  situate<l  on  a  different  ])art  of  the  coast 
Ironi  the  bay  of  K.irakakooa. 

( 'n  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  the  shi|)  was 
surr()unde<l  by  canoes  and  ])irogues,  tilled  with 
tiie  isl.itulers  of  both  sexes,  bringing  otf  su|)plies 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  bananas,  plantains, 
watermelons,  yams,  cabbages,  and  taro.  The 
captain  was  desirous,  however,  of  purchasing  a 
number  of  hogs,  but  there  were  none  to  be  had. 
The  trade  in  pork  was  a  royal  monopoly,  and  no 
subject  of  ihe  great  Tamaalunaah  dared  to  meddle 
with  it.  Such  provisions  as  they  coulil  furnish, 
however,  were  brought  by  the  natives  in  abun- 
dance, and  a  lively  intercourse  was  ke|)t  up  during 
the  day,  in  which  the  women  mingled  in  the  kinil- 
e.it  m.mner. 

The  islanders  are  a  comely  race,  of  a.  copper 
complexio...  Thj  men  are  t.dl  aiul  well  m.ide, 
v.ith  forms  indicating  strength  and  activity  ;  the 
women  with  regular  and  occasionally  handsome 
.'.-aiures,  and  a  lascivious  expression,  characteristic 
of  their  teniperament.  Their  style  of  dress  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Captain  Cook. 
The  men  wore  the  m.iro,  a  b.ind  one  foot  in  width 
and  sever.il  teet  in  length,  swathed  round  the 
loins,  and  formed  of  lappa,  or  cloth  of  bark  ;  the 
kihei,  or  m.mtle,  about  six  feet  square,  tied  in  a 
knot  over  one  shoulder,  passed  imder  the  opposite 
arm,  so  as  to  leave  it  bare  and,  falling  in  graceful 
folds  before  and  behind,  to  the  knee,  so  as  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  Roman  toga. 

The  female  dress  consisted  of  the  pau,  a  gar- 
ment formed  of  a  piece  of  lappa,  sever.il  yards  in 
length  and  one  in  width,  wrapped  round  the  waist 
and  reaching,  like  a  petticoat,  to  the  knees.  Over 
this  a  kihei  or  mantle,  larger  than  that  of  the  men, 
sometimes  worn  over  notli  shoulders,  like  a 
ihawl,  sometimes  over  one  only.     These  mantles 


were  seldom  worn  by  either  sex  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  the  exposure  of  their  persons  was 
at  first  very  revolting  to  a  civilized  eye. 

Toward  evening  several  of  the  partners  and 
clerks  went  on  shore,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived and  hospitably  entertained.  A  dance  was 
performed  for  their  amusement,  in  which  nine- 
teen young  women  and  one  man  figured  very 
graceiuUy,  singing  in  concert,  and  moving  to  the 
cadence  of  their  song. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  to  the  ])urpose 
in  the  eyes  of  Capt.iin  Thorn,  who,  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  hope  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  pork, 
or  finding  good  water,  was  anxious  to  be  off. 
This  it  was  not  so  easy  to  effect.  The  jiassengers, 
once  on  shore,  were  disposed,  as  usual,  to  jjrotit 
by  the  occasion.  The  partners  had  I'.iany  in(|uiries 
to  make  relative  to  the  island,  with  a  view  to  busi- 
ness ;  while  the  young  clerks  were  delighted  with 
the  charms  anil  graces  of  the  dancing  damsels. 

To  add  to  their  gratifications,  an  old  man 
offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot  where  Cap- 
t.iin Cook  was  nuissacred.  The  proposition  was 
eagerly  acceiited,  and  all  hands  set  out  on  a  ])il- 
grimage  to  the  place.  The  veter.in  islander  ])er- 
tormed  his  ])romise  faithfully,  and  iiointed  out  the 
very  spot  where  the  unlortunate  discoverer  iell. 
Tile  rocks  antl  cocoa-trees  around  bore  record  of 
the  f.ict,  in  the  marks  of  the  balls  fired  from  the 
boats  upon  the  sav.iges.  The  pilgrims  gathered 
round  the  old  man,  and  drew  from  him  all  the 
p.irticulars  he  had  to  relate  resiiecting  this  mem- 
orable event  ;  while  the  honest  captain  stood  by 
and  bit  his  n.iils  with  impatience.  To  add  to  his 
vexation,  they  em|)loyed  themselves  in  knocking 
off  i)ieces  of  the  rocks,  and  cutting  off  the  baik  of 
the  trees  marked  by  the  balls,  which  they  conveyed 
back  to  the  ship  as  precious  relics. 

Right  glad,  therefore,  was  he  to  get  the-'  ."lul 
their  treasures  fairly  on  board,  when  hem  uh  dl 
from  this  unprotit.ible  ])lace,  and  steered  '  i 
Hay  of  Tocaigh,  the  residence  of  the  chief  .»  < 
ernor  of  the  isl.uul,  where  he  hoped  to  be  •  •  : 
successful  in  o!)taining  supplies.  On  coming  to 
anchor  the  captain  went  on  shore,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  M'Doug.dl  and  Mr.  M'Kay,  and  jjaid  a 
visit  to  the  governor.  This  dignitary  ]>roved  to  be 
an  old  sailor,  by  the  name  oi  John  Young  ;  who, 
after  being  tossed  about  the  se.is  like  another  Sin- 
b.ul,  h.id,  by  one  of  the  whimsical  freaks  of  for- 
tune, been  elevated  to  the  government  of  a  savage 
island.  He  received  his  visitors  with  more  hearty 
familiarity  than  person.iges  in  his  high  station  ai^ 
apt  to  indulge,  but  soon  gave  them  to  uiulerstand 
that  provisions  were  scanty  at  Tocaigh,  and  tiiat 
there  was  no  good  water,  no  rain  having  fallen 
in  the  neighborhood  in  three  years. 

The  captain  was  immediately  for  breaking  up 
the  conlerence  ;ind  departin<',  l)Ut  the  partners 
were  not  so  willing  to  part  with  the  nautical  gov- 
ernor, who  seemed  disposed  to  be  extremely  com- 
municative, and  from  whom  they  might  be  able  to 
procure  some  useful  information.  A  long  conver- 
sation accordingly  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  made  many  in<|uiries  about  the  affairs  of  the 
islands,  their  natural  productions,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  turning  them  to  aflvant.ige  in  the  way  oi 
trade  ;  nor  did  they  fail  to  inquire  into  the  individ- 
ual history  of  John  Young,  and  how  he  came  tube 
governor.  This  he  gave  with  great  condescension, 
running  through  the  whole  course  of  his  fortunes, 
"  even  from  his  boyish  days." 

He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  in  England,  and 
had  h)llowed  the  sea  from  boyhood,  until,  by  dint 
of  good  conduct,  he  had  risen  so  far  in  his  profes- 
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slon  as  to  be  boatswain  of  an  American  ship 
called  the  Eleanor,  commanded  by  Captain  Met- 
calf.  In  this  vessel  he  had  sailed  in  1789,  on  one 
of  tho^e  casual  expeditions  to  the  northwest  coast 
ill  (juest  of  furs.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  the 
captain  left  a  small  schooner,  named  the  Fair 
American,  at  Noot,ka,  with  a  crew  of  five  men, 
commanded  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  She 
was  to  follow  on  in  the  track  of  the  Eleanor. 

In  February,  1790,  Ca|)taiii  Metcalf  touched  at 
the  island  of  Mowee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  grouji. 
While  anchored  here,  a  boat  which  was  astern  of 
the  Eleanor  was  stolen,  and  a  seaman  who  was  in 
it  was  killed.  The  natives,  generally,  disclaimed 
the  outrage,  and  brought  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  boat  and  the  ilead  body  of  the  seaman  to  the 
ship.  Supiposing  that  they  had  thus  appeased  the 
anger  ot  the  captain,  they  thronged,  as  usual,  in 
great  numbers  about  the  vessel,  to  trade.  Captain 
Metcalf,  however,  d(;terniined  on  a  bloody  re- 
venge. Tlie  Eleanor  mounted  ten  guns.  All  these 
he  ordered  to  be  loaded  with  musket-halls,  nails, 
and  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  then  iireil  them,  and 
the  small  arms  of  the  ship,  among  the  natives. 
The  havoc  was  dreadful  ;  more  than  a  hundred, 
accor<ling  to  Young's  account,  were  slain. 

After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance.  Captain  Met- 
calf sailed  from  .Mowee,  and  made  for  the  island 
of  Owyhee,  where  he  was  well  received  by  T.imaali- 
maah.  The  fortunes  of  this  warlike  chief  were 
at  that  time  on  the  rise.  He  had  originally  been  of 
inferior  rank,  ruling  over  only  one  or  two  districts 
of  Owyhee,  but  had  gradually  made  himself  sov- 
ereign of  his  native  island. 

The  Eleanor  remained  some  few  days  at  anchor 
here,  and  an  apparently  friendly  intercourse  was 
kept  u[)  with  the  inhabitants.  On  the  17th  March, 
John  Young  obtained  jiermissioii  to  pass  the  night 
on  sliore.  t)n  the  following  morning  a  signal  gun 
summoned  him  to  return  on  board. 

He  went  to  the  shore  to  emb.irk,  but  found  all 
the  canoes  hauled  up  on  the  beach  and  rigorously 
tabooed,  or  interdicted.  He  would  have  launched 
one  himself,  but  was  informed  by  T.imaahmaah 
tli.it  if  he  presumed  to  ilo  so  he  would  be  put  to 
death. 

Young  w.is  obliged  to  submit,  and  remained  all 
day  in  great  perplexity  to  account  for  this  myste- 
rious ta!)()o,  and  fearful  that  some  hostility  was 
intended.  In  the  evening  he  learned  the  cause  of 
it,  and  his  uneasiness  was  increased.  It  appeared 
that  the  vindictive  act  of  Captain  Metcalf  had  re- 
coiled upon  his  own  head.  The  schooner  Fair 
.American,  commanded  by  liis  son,  following  in 
Ills  track,  had  fallen  into  the  h.mds  of  the  n.Uivcs 
to  the  southward  of  Tocaigh  Hay,  and  young  Met- 
calf and  four  of  the  crew  had  been  mass.icred. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  Ta- 
ma.'ihmaah  had  immediately  tabooed  all  the  ca- 
noe3,  and  interdicted  all  intercourse  with  the  shij) 
lest  the  captain  should  learn  the  f.ite  of  the 
schooner,  and  take  his  n^venge  upon  the  island. 
For  the  same  re;ison  he  prevented  Young  from  re- 
joining his  countrymen.  The  Eleanor  continued 
lO  fire  signals  from  time  to  time  for  two  days,  and 
then  sailed  ;  concluding,  no  doubt,  that  the  boat- 
swain had  de.ierted. 

John  \'oung  was  in  des|iair  v.hen  he  saw  the 
ship  make  sail,  and  found  himself  abandoned 
among  s.iv.iges  ;  and  savages,  too,  sanguinary  in 
their  chara*  ter,  and  inllamed  by  acts  ot  hostility. 
He  was  agreeably  disajipointed,  however,  in  expe- 
riencing nothing  but  kind  treatment  from  Tamaah- 
maali  and  his  people.  It  is  true,  he  was  narrowly 
watched  whenever  a  vessel  came  in  sight,  lest  he 


should  escape  and  relate  what  had  passed  ;  but  at 
other  times  he  was  treated  with  entire  confidence 
and  great  distinction.  He  became  a  prime  favor- 
ite,  cabinet  counsellor,  and  active  coadjutor  of 
Tamaahmaah,  attending  him  in  all  his  excursions, 
whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  aiding  in  his 
warlike  and  ambitious  enterprises.  By  degrees  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  chief,  espoused  one  of  the 
beauties  of  the  island,  and  became  habituated  and 
reconciled  to  his  new  way  ot  life  ;  thinking  it  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  to  rule  among  savages  than  serve 
among  white  men  ;  to  be  a  feathered  chief  than  a 
tarjiawling  boatswain.  His  favor  with  Tamaah- 
maah  never  declined  ;  and  when  that  sagacious, 
intreiiid,  and  aspiring  chieftain  had  made  him- 
self  sovereign  over  the  whole  group  of  islands, 
and  removed  his  residence  to  Woahoo,  he  left  his 
faithful  adherent  John  Young  in  command  of 
Owyhee. 

Such  is  an  outline  ot  liie  history  of  (Governor 
Young,  as  furnished  by  himself ;  and  we  regret 
that  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  account  of  the 
state  maintained  by  this  seafaring  worthy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  high  func- 
tions ;  though  it  is  evident  he  had  more  of  the 
hearty  familiarity  of  the  f'  recastle  than  the  dig- 
nity of  the  gubernatorial  olFice. 

These  long  conferences  were  bitter  trials  to  the 
patience  of  the  captain,  who  had  no  resjiett  either 
tor  the  governor  or  his  island,  and  was  anxious  to 
push  on  in  quest  of  provisions  and  water.  As 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  iiu|uisitive  jiarlners  once 
more  on  board,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  made 
sail  for  the  island  of  Woahoo,  the  royal  residence 
of  Tamaahmaah. 

This  's  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the  Sandwich 
group,  (t  is  forty-six  miles  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  in  breadth.  A  ridge  of  volcanic  mountains 
extends  through  the  centre,  rising  into  lofty  peaks, 
and  skirted  by  undulating  hills  and  rich  jjlains, 
where  the  cabins  of  the  natives  peep  out  from  be- 
neath groves  ot  cocoanutandotherluxuriant  trees. 

On  the  21st  of  i'ebruary  the  Toncpiin  cast 
anchor  in  the  beautiful  bay  before  the  village  of 
Waititi,  (pronounced  Whyteetee),  the  abode  of 
Tamaahmaah.  This  village  contained  about  two 
hundred  habitations,  composed  of  poles  set  in  the 
ground,  tied  togetlier  at  the  ends,  and  thatched 
wilh  grass,  and  was  situated  in  an  o|)en  grove  of 
cocoanuts.  The  royal  palace  of  Tamaahmaah  was 
a  large  house  of  two  stories  ;  the  lower  of  stone, 
the  upper  of  wood.  Round  this  his  body-guard 
ke|)t  watch,  conipo:,e;l  ot  twenty-four  men,  in  long 
blue  cassocks  turned  up  with  yellow,  and  each 
armed  with  a  musket. 

While  at  anchor  at  this  place,  much  ceremo- 
nious visiting  and  long  conferences  took  place 
between  the  potentate  of  the  islands  anti  the 
partners  of  the  com|i.iny.  Tamaahmaah  came 
on  board  of  tlie  shij)  in  royal  style,  in  his 
double  ])irogue.  He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  above  the  middle  size,  large  and 
well  niatle,  though  somewhat  corpulent.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  old  suit  of  regimentals,  with  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  his  magniticent  attire.  Three  of  his 
wives  accompanied  him.  They  were  aln.ost  as 
tall,  and  (juite  as  corpulent  as  himself  ;  but  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  with  him  in  grandeur  of 
habiliments,  wearing  no  other  garb  than  the  pau, 
\Yith  him  also  came  his  great  favorite  and  con- 
fidential counsellor,  Kraimaker  ;  who,  from  hold- 
ing a  post  e(|uivalent  to  that  of  prime  minister, 
had  been  familiarly  nametl  Billy  Pitt  by  the  British 
visitors  to  the  islands. 
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The  sovereign  was  received  with  befitting  cere- 
monial. The  American  flag  svas  displayed,  lour 
guns  were  fired,  and  the  partners  appeared  in 
scarlet  coats,  and  conducted  their  illustrious 
guests  to  the  cabin,  where  they  were  regaled  with 
wine.  In  tiiis  interview  the  partners  endeavored 
to  impress  the  monarch  with  a  sense  of  their  im- 
portance, and  of  the  importance  of  the  association 
to  which  they  belonged.  They  let  him  know  that 
they  were  eris,  or  chiefs,  of  a  great  company 
ai)out  to  be  established  on  the  northwest  coast, 
and  talked  of  tiie  probability  of  oi)ening  a  trade 
with  his  islands,  and  of  sending  ships  there  occa- 
sionally. All  this  was  gratifying  and  interesting 
to  him,  for  he  was  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
trade,  and  desirous  of  promoting  frequent  inter- 
course with  white  men.  He  encouragetl  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  to  settle  in  his  islands,  and 
intermarry  with  his  subjects.  There  were  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  white  men  at  that  time 
resident  in  the  island,  but  many  of  them  were 
mere  vagabonds,  who  remained  there  in  hopes 
of  leading  a  lazy  and  an  easy  life.  For  such 
Tamaahmaah  had  a  great  contempt  ;  those  only 
had  his  esteem  and  countenance  who  knew  some 
trade  or  mechanic  art,  and  were  sober  and  in- 
dustrious. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  the  monarch's  visit, 
the  partners  landed  and  waited  upon  him  in  re- 
turn. Knowing  the  effect  of  show  and  dress  upon 
men  in  savage  life,  and  wishing  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression  as  the  I'r/s,  or  chiefs,  of  the  great 
American  Fur  Company,  some  of  them  appeared 
m  Highland  ])laids  and  kilts,  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  the  natives. 

While  visits  of  ceremony  and  grand  diplomatic 
conferences  were  going  on  between  the  partners 
and  the  king,  the  captain,  in  his  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  way,  was  pushing  what  he  considered  a  far 
more  important  negotiation — the  purchase  of  a 
supply  of  hogs.  He  found  that  the  king  had 
profited  in  mere  ways  than  one  by  his  intercourse 
with  white  men.  Above  all  other  arts  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  driving  a  bargain.  He  was  a 
magnanimous  monarch,  but  a  shrewd  pork  mer- 
chant, and  perhaps  thought  he  could  not  do  bet- 
ter with  his  future  allies,  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, than  to  begin  by  close  dealing.  Se\eral  in- 
terviews were  reijuisite,  and  mucii  bargaining, 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  jiart  with  a  bristle 
of  his  bacon,  and  then  he  insisted  ui)on  being 
paid  in  hard  Spanish  dollars,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  he  wanted  money  to  purchase  a  frigate  from 
his  brother  (leorge,  as  he  affectionately  termed 
the  King  of  Fngland.* 
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*  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  subsequent  voy- 
aRes,  thiit  Tamaahmaah,  afterward  succeeded  In  his 
wish  of  purchasing  a  large  ship.  In  this  he  sent  a 
cargo  of  sandal-wood  to  Canton,  having  discovered 
that  the  foreign  merchants  trading  with  him  made 
large  profits  on  this  wood,  shipped  by  them  from  the 
islands  to  the  Chmese  markets.  The  ship  was  manned 
by  natives,  but  the  officers  were  Englishmen.  She 
acromplished  her  voyage,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
ihe  islands,  with  the  Hawaiian  flag  floating  gloriously 
in  the  breeze.  The  king  hastened  on  board,  expecting 
to  find  his  sandal-wood  converted  into  crapes  and 
damasks,  and  oiher  rich  stuffs  of  China,  but  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  liy  the.legerdemain  of  traffic,  his 
cargo  had  all  disappeared,  and,  in  place  of  it,  re- 
mained a  bill  of  charges  amounting  to  thr/-e  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made 
to  comprehend  certain  of  the  most  important  items  of 
the  bill,  such  as  pilotage,  anchorage,  and  custom-house 
fees  ;  but  when  he  discovet-::d  that  maritime  states  in 


At  length  the  royal  bargain  was  concluded  : 
the  necessary  supply  of  hogs  obtained,  besides 
several  goats,  two  sheep,  a  quantity  of  poultry, 
and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The  partners  now 
urged  to  recruit  their  forces  from  the  natives  of 
this  island.  They  declared  they  had  never  seen 
watermen  equal  to  them,  even  among  the  voy- 
ageurs  of  the  northwest  ;  and  indeed  they  are  re- 
markable for  their  skill  in  managing  their  light 
craft,  and  can  swim  and  dive  like  water-fowl. 
The  partners  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  take 
thirty  or  forty  with  them  to  the  Columbia,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  company.  The 
captain,  however,  objected  that  there  was  not 
room  in  his  vessel  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
a  number.  Twelve,  only,  were  therefore  enlisted 
for  the  company,  and  as  many  more  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ship.  The  former  engaged  to  serve 
for  till'  term  of  three  years,  during  which  they 
were  to  be  fed  ahd  clothed,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  were  to  receive  one  hundred  dollars 
in  merchandise. 

And  now,  having  embarked  his  live  stock, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  water,  the  captain  made 
ready  to  set  sail.  How  much  the  honest  man  had 
suffered  in  sjiirit  by  what  he  considered  the  freaks 
and  vagaries  of  his  passengers,  and  how  little  he 
had  understood  their  humors  anil  intentions,  is 
amusingly  shown  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Astor 
from  Woahoo,  which  contains  his  comments  on 
the  scenes  we  have  described. 

"  It  would  be  difficult,"  he  writes,  "  to  imagine 
the  frantic  gambols  that  are  daily  jilayed  off  here  ; 
sometimes  dressing  in  red  coats,  and  otherwise 
very  fantastically,  and  collecting  a  number  ol  ig- 
norant natives  around  them,  telling  them  that 
they  are  the  great  I'ljris  of  the  northwest,  and 
making  arrangements  for  sending  three  or  four 
vessels  yearly  to  them  from  the  coast  with  spars, 
etc.;  while  those  very  natives  cannot  even  furnish 
a  hog  to  the  ship.  Then  dressing  in  Highland 
plaids  and  kilts,  and  making  similar  arrange- 
ments, with  presents  of  rum,  wine,  or  anything 
that  is  at  hand.  Then  taking  a  number  of  clerks 
and  men  on  shore  to  the  very  sjiot  on  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  killed,  and  each  fetching  off  a 
piece  of  the  rock  or  tree  that  was  touclied  by  the 
shot.  Then  sitting  down  with  some  white  man 
or  some  native  who  can  be  a  little  understood, 
and  collecting  the  history  of  those  islands,  of  Tam- 
aahmaah's  wars,  the  curiosities  of  the  islands,  etc., 
jireparatory  to  the  histories  of  their  voyages  ;  and 
the  collection  is  indeed  ridiculously  contemptible. 
To  enumerate  the  thousand  instances  of  igno- 
rance, filth,  etc.,  or  to  particularize  all  the  frantic 
gambols  that  are  daily  practised,  would  retjuire 
volumes." 

I5efore  embarking  the  great  eris  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  took  leave  of  their  illustrious 
ally  in  due  style,  with  many  professions  of  lasting 
friendship  and  promises  of  future  intercourse  ; 
while  the  matter-of-fact  captain  anathematized 
him  in  his  heart  for  a  grasping,  trafficking  sav- 
age, as  shrewd  and  sordid  in  his  dealings  as  a 
white  man.  As  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  com- 
pany will,  in  the  course  of  events,  have  to  apjieal 


other  countries  derived  large  revenues  in  this  man- 
ner,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  merchant,  "  Well,"  cried 
he,  "then  I  will  have  harbor  fees  also."  He  estab- 
lished them  accordingly.  Pilotage  a  dollar  a  foot  on 
the  draft  of  each  vessel.  Anchorage  from  sixty  to 
seventy  dollars.  In  this  way  he  greatly  Increased  the 
royal  revenue,  and  turned  his  China  speculation  to 
i  account. 
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to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  this  island  po- 
tentate, we  shall  see  now  far  the  honest  captain 
was  right  in  his  opinion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  February  that  the  Ton- 
quin  set  sail  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  For 
two  days  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  the  vessel 
was  detained  in  their  neighborhood  ;  at  length  a 
favorable  bree.je  sprang  up,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  rich  groves,  green  hills,  and  snowy  peaks  of 
those  happy  islands  one  after  another  sank  from 
sight,  or  melted  into  the  blue  distance,  and  the 
Tonquin  ploughed  her  course  toward  the  sterner 
regions  ot  the  Pacific. 

The  misunderstandings  between  the  captain 
and  his  passengers  still  continued  ;  or  rather,  in- 
creased in  gravity.  Hy  his  altercations  and  his 
moody  humors  he  hacl  cut  himself  off  from  all 
community  of  thought  or  freedom  of  conversation 
with  them,  ile  disdained  to  ask  any  (|uestions 
as  to  their  |)roceedings,  and  could  only  guess  at 
the  meaning  ot  their  movements,  and  in  so  doing 
indulged  in  conjectures  and  suspicions  which 
produced  the  most  whimsical  self-torment. 

Thus,  in  one  of  his  disputes  with  them,  relative 
to  the  goods  on  board,  some  ot  the  packages  of 
which  they  wished  to  open,  to  take  out  articles 
of  clothing  for  the  men,  or  presents  tor  the  na- 
tives, he  was  so  harsh  and  peremptory  that  they 
lost  all  patience,  and  hinted  that  they  were  t!ie 
strongest  party,  and  might  reduce  him  to  a  very 
ridiculous  dilemma,  by  taking  from  him  the  com- 
mand. 

A  thought  now  flashed  across  the  captain's 
mind  that  they  really  had  a  design  to  depose  him, 
and  that,  having  picked  up  some  information  at 
Owyhee,  possibly  of  war  between  the  Uiyted 
States  and  Kngland,  they  meant  to  alter  the  des- 
tination of  the  voyage,  perhaps  to  seize  upon  ship 
and  cargo  for  their  own  use. 

Once  having  conceived  this  suspicion,  every- 
thing went  to  foster  it.  They  had  dislrii)Ute(l 
firearms  among  some  of  tiieir  men,  a  common 
])recaution  among  the  fur  traders  when  mingling 
with  the  natives.  This,  however,  looked  like  prep- 
aration. Then  several  of  the  partners  ;ind  clerks 
and  some  of  the  men,  being  Scotsmen,  were  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  t'.aelic,  antl  held  long  conversa- 
tions together  in  that  language.  These  conversa- 
tions were  considered  by  the  captain  ot  a  "  mys- 
terious and  unwarrantable  nature,"  and  related, 
no  doubt,  to  some  foul  conspiracy  that  was  brew- 
ing among  them.  Ile  frankly  avows  such  sus- 
picions in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Astor,  but  intimates 
that  he  stood  ready  to  resist  any  treasonous  out- 
break, and  seems  to  think  that  the  evidence  of 
preparation  on  his  part  had  an  effect  in  overaw- 
ing the  conspirators. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  iiave  since  been  informed  by 
one  of  the  parties,  it  was  a  mischievous  pleasure 
with  some  of  the  i)artners  and  clerks,  who  were 
young  men,  to  play  ujjon  the  suspicious  temper 
and  splenetic  humors  of  the  captain.  To  this  we 
may  ascribe  many  ot  their  whimsical  jiranks  and 
absurd  propositions,  and,  above  all,  their  mysteri- 
ous colloquies  in  (laelic. 

In  this  sore  and  irritable  mood  did  the  captain 
jiursue  his  course,  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  every 
movement,  and  bristling  up  whenever  the  tletest- 
ed  sound  of  the  (laelic  Tangi  ^ige  grated  upon  his 
ear.  Nothing  occurred,  however,  materially  to 
disturb  the  residue  of  the  voyage,  e.xcepting  a  vio- 


lent storm  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  March 
the  Tonquin  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon 
or  Columbia  River. 

The  aspect  ot  the  river  and  the  adjacent  coast 
was  wild  and  dangerous.  The  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia is  upward  of  four  miles  wide,  with  a  pen- 
insula and  promontory  on  one  side,  and  a  long 
low  spit  of  land  on  the  other  ;  between  which  a 
sand-bar  and  chain  of  breakers  almost  block  up 
the  entrance.  The  interior  of  the  country  rises 
into  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  whicf>-,  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Tonquin,  were  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

A  fresh  wind  from  the  northwest  sent  a  rough 
tumbling  sea  upon  the  coast,  which  broke  upon 
the  bar  in  furious  surges,  and  extended  a  sheet  of 
foam  almost  across  the  mouth  ot  the  river. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  captain  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  approach  within  three  leagues, 
until  the  bar  should  be  sounded  and  the  channel 
ascertained.  Mr.  Fox,  the  chief  mate,  was  or- 
dered to  this  service  in  the  whaleboat,  accom- 
panied by  John  Martin,  an  old  seaman,  who  had 
iormerly  visited  the  river,  and  by  three  Cana- 
dians. Fox  requested  to  have  regular  sailors  to 
man  the  boat,  'but  the  captain  would  not  spare 
them  from  the  service  of  the  ship,  and  supposed 
the  Canadians,  being  expert  boatmen  on  lakes 
and  rivers,  were  comjietent  to  the  service,  espe- 
cially when  directed  and  aided  by  Fox  and  Mar- 
tin. Fox  seems  to  have  lost  all  firmness  ot  spirit 
on  the  occasion,  and  to  have  regarded  the  service 
with  a  misgiving  heart.  He  came  to  the  ])artner3 
lor  sympathy,  knowing  their  differences  with  the 
captain,  anil  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he 
represented  his  case.  "  I  am  sent  off,"  said  he, 
"  without  seamen  to  man  my  boat,  in  boisterous 
weather,  anil  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
northwest  coast.  '.Ay  uncle  was  lost  a  few  years 
ago  on  this  same  Inir,  and  I  am  now  going  to  lay 
my  bones  alongside  ot  his."  The  partners  sym- 
pathized in  his  a|)preiiensions,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  captain.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
lo  be  moved.  He  had  been  displeased  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage,  considering 
him  indolent  and  inactive,  and  probably  thought 
his  present  repugnance  arose  from  a  want  of  true 
nautical  spirit.  The  interference  of  the  partners 
in  the  business  of  the  ship,  also,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  a  stickler  for  ■ 
authority  like  himself,  especially  in  his  actual 
state  of  teeling  toward  them. 

At  one  o'clock  I'. M.,  therefore.  Fox  and  his 
comrades  set  off  in  tiie  whaleboat,  which  is  rep- 
resented as  small  in  size  and  crazy  in  condition. 
.\11  eyes  were  strained  after  the  little  bark  as  it 
])ulle(l  for  shore,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  huge 
rolling  waves,  until  it  entered,  a  mere  speck, 
among  the  foaming  breakers,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  view.  Evening  set  in,  night  succeeded  and 
jiassed  away,  and  morning  returned,  but  without 
the  return  ot  the  boat. 

,\s  the  wind  had  moderated,  the  ship  stood  near 
to  tiie  land,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  riv- 
er's  mouth.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wild 
chaos  of  tumbling  waves  breaking  upon  the  bar, 
and  apparently  forming  a  foaming  barrier  from 
shore  lo  shore.  Toward  night  the  ship  again 
stood  out  to  gain  sea-room,  and  a  gloom  was  vis- 
ible in  every  countenance.  The  captain  himself 
sliared  in  the  generAl  anxiety,  and  probably  re- 
pented  of  his  peremptory  orders.  Another  weary 
and  watchful  night  succeeded,  during  which  the 
winil  subsided,  and  the  weather  became  serene. 
On  the  following  day,  the  ship,  having  drifted 
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near  the  land,  anchored  in  fourteen  fathoms 
water,  to  the  northward  of  the  long  peninsula  or 
promontory  wliich  forms  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance, and  is  called  Cape  Disapijointment.  The 
pinnace  was  then  manned,  and  two  of  the  part- 
ners, Mr.  David  Stuart  and  Mr.  M'Kay,  setoff 
in  the  hope  of  learning  sometliing  of  the  fate  of 
the  whalel)oat.  'f'hu  surf,  however,  broke  with 
such  violence  along  the  shore  that  they  couUi  find 
nj  laniling  place.  Several  of  the  natives  appear- 
ed on  the  heach  and  made  signs  to  them  to  row 
round  the  cape,  but  they  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  return  to  the  ship. 

The  wind  now  springing  u]),  the  Tonquin  got 
under  way,  and  stood  in  to  seek  the  channel,  liut 
was  again  deterred,  by  the  frightful  aspect  of  the 
l)reakers,  from  venturing  within  a  league.  Mere 
sht!  hove  to,  and  Mr.  Mumlord,  the  second 
mrte,  was  dispatched  with  four  hands,  in  the 
]).'nnace,  to  sound  across  the  channel  until  he 
should  find  four  fathoms  depth.  The  jjinn.ice 
entered  among  the  breakers,  but  was  near  being 
lost,  and  with  dilVicultygot  back  to  the  ship.  'l"he 
c.nptain  insisted  that  Sir.  Mumlord  had  steered 
too  much  to  the  southward.  He  now  turned  to 
Mr.  Aiken,  an  able  mariner,  destined  to  com- 
mand the  schooner  intended  lor  the  coasting 
trade,  and  ordered  him,  together  with  John  Coles, 
sailmaker,  Stephen  Weekes,  armorer,  and  two 
Sandwich  Islanders,  to  proceed  ahead  and  take 
soundings  while  the  ship  should  follow  under  easy 
sail.  In  this  way  they  proceeded  until  Aiken  had 
ascertained  the  channel,  when  signal  was  given 
irom  the  ship  for  him  to  return  on  board.  He 
was  then  within  pistol-shot,  but  so  furious  was 
the  current,  and  tumultuous  the  breakers,  that 
the  boat  became  unmanageable,  and  was  hurried 
away,  the  crew  crying  out  jiiteously  for  assistance. 
In  a  few  moments  she  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
ship's  deck.  Some  of  the  passengers  climbed  to 
the  mizzentop,  and  beheld  her  struggling  to  reach 
the  ship  ;  but  shortly  alter  she  bro.ichcd  broad- 
side to  the  waves,  and  her  case  seemed  desperate. 
The  attention  of  those  on  board  ot  the  ship  w.is 
now  called  to  their  owr.  safety.  They  were  in 
shallow  water  ;  ihe  vessel  struck  repeatedly,  the 
waves  broke  over  her,  and  there  was  daiiger  of 
her  foundering.  At  length  siie  got  into  seven 
fathoms  water,  and  the  wind  lulling,  and  the 
night  coming  on,  cast  anchor.  With  the  darkness 
their  anxieties  increased.  The  wind  whistled,  the 
sea  roared,  tlii;  glooni  was  only  broken  by  the 
ghastly  glare  ol  the  foaming  breakers,  the  minds 
of  the  se.'inien  were  full  ol  dreary  apprehensions, 
and  some  ot  them  fancied  they  heard  the  cries  of 
their  lost  comrades  mingling  with  tin?  u])roar  ot 
the  elements.  For  a  time,  too,  the  rapidly  ebb- 
ing tide  threatened  to  sweep  them  Irom  their 
precarious  anchorage.  At  length  the  retlux  of  the 
tide  and  the  springing  up  of  the  wind  enabled 
them  to  cpiit  their  dangerous  situation  ;ind  take 
shelter  in  a  small  bav  within  Cape  Dis.iiipoint- 
ment,  where  they  rode  in  safety  during  the  resi- 
ilue  of  a  stormy  night,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  inter- 
.ai  of  refreshing  sleep. 

With  the  light  of  day  returned  their  cares  and 
anxieties.  They  looked  out  from  the  masthe.id 
over  a  wild  coast  and  wilder  sea,  but  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  the  two  boats  and  their  crews 
tliat  were  missing.  Several  of  the  n.itives  came 
on  board  with  peltries,  but  "there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  trade.  They  were  interrogated  by  signs 
niter  the  lost  boats,  but  could  not  understand  the 
inquiries. 

Parties  now  went  on  shore  and   scoured   the 


neighborhood.  One  of  these  was  headed  by  th» 
captain.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they 
beneld  a  person  at  a  distance  in  civilized  garb. 
As  he  drew  near  he  proved  to  be  Weekes,  the 
armorer.  There  was  a  burst  of  joy,  for  it  was 
ho])ed  his  comrades  were  near  at  hand.  His 
story,  however,  was  one  of  disaster.  He  and  his 
companions  had  found  it  impossible  to  govern 
their  boat,  having  no  rudder,  and  being  beset 
by  rapid  and  whirling  currents  and  boisterous 
surges.  After  long  struggling  they  had  let  her 
go  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  tossing  about  some- 
times with  her  bow,  sometimes  with  her  broad- 
side to  the  surges,  threatened  each  instant  with 
destruction,  yet  repeatedly  escaping,  until  a  huge 
sea  broke  over  and  swamped  her.  Weekes  was 
overwhelmed  liy  the  boiling  waves,  but  emerging 
above  the  surface,  looked  round  for  his  compan- 
ions. Aikin  and  Coles  were  not  to  be  seen  ;  near 
him  were  the  two  Sandwich  Islanders,  strii)ping 
themselves  of  their  clothing  that  they  might  swim 
more  freely.  He  did  the  same,  and  the  boat  float- 
ing near  to  him,  he  seized  hold  of  it.  The  two 
islanders  joined  him,  and,  uniting  their  forces, 
they  succeetled  in  turning  the  boat  upon  her 
keel  ;  then  bearing  down  Tier  stern  and  rocking 
her,  they  forced  out  so  much  water  that  she  was 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  sinking. 
One  of  the  islanders  now  got  in  and  in  a  little 
while  bailed  out  the  water  with  his  hands.  The 
other  swam  about  and  collected  the  oars,  and 
they  all  three  got  once  more  on  board. 

l!y  this  time  the  tide  had  swept  them  beyond 
the  breakers,  and  Weekes  called  on  his  compan- 
ions to  row  for  land.  They  were  so  chilleil  and 
l)enumbe<l  by  the  cold,  however,  that  they  lost  all 
heart,  and  absolutely  refused.  Weekes  was 
etpially  chilled,  but  had  superior  sag.icity  and 
self-command.  He  counteracted  the  tendency  to 
drowsiness  and  stujior  which  cold  produces  by 
keeping  himself  in  constant  exercise  ;  and  seeing 
that  the  vessel  was  advancing,  and  th.it  everything 
depended  U])on  himself,  he  set  to  work  to  scull 
the  boat  clear  of  the  bar.  and  into  (piiet  water. 

Toward  midnight  one  of  the  poor  islanders  ex- 
pired ;  his  com|)anion  threw  hiniself  on  his 
corpse  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  him. 
The  dismal  night  wore  away  amid  these  hor- 
rors ;  as  the  day  dawned,  Weekes  found  himself 
near  the  land,  ffe  steered  directly  for  it,  and  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  the  surf,  ran  his  boat  high 
u|)on  a  sandy  beach. 

Finding  that  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  yet 
gave  signs  of  life,  he  aided  him  to  le.ive  the  boat, 
and  set  out  with  him  toward  the  adjacent  woods. 
The  poor  fellow,  however,  was  too  feeble  to  fol- 
low him,  and  Weekes  was  soon  obliged  to  aban- 
don him  to  his  fate  and  provide  for  his  own  safety. 
Falling  upon  a  beaten  path,  he  pursued  it,  and 
after  a  few  hours  c;ime  to  a  part  of  the  coast 
where,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  beheld  the  ship 
at  anchor,  and  was  met  by  the  captain  and  his 
party. 

After  Weekes  had  related  his  adventures,  three 
parties  were  disjiatched  to  beat  up  the  coast  in 
search  ol  the  unfortunate  islander.  They  return- 
ed at  night  without  success,  though  they  had  used 
the  utmost  diligence.  On  the  following  day  the 
search  was  resumed,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  at 
length  discovered  lying  beneath  a  group  of  rocks, 
his  legs  swollen,  his  feet  torn  and  bloody  Irom 
walking  through  bushes  and  briers,  and  himself 
h;df  dead  with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Weekes 
and  this  islander  were  the  only  survivors  of  the 
crew  of  the  jolly-boat,  and  no  trace  was  ever  dis- 
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covered  of  Fox  and  his  party.  Thus  eight  men 
were  lost  on  tlie  first  approach  to  the  coast— a 
commencement  that  cast  a  gloom  over  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  party,  and  was  regarded  hy  some  ol 
the  superstitious  as  an  omen  that  boded  no  good  to 
the  enterprise. 

Toward  night  the  Sandwich  Islanders  went  on 
shore  to  i)ury  the  body  of  their  unfortunate  coun- 
tryman wJK)  had  perished  in  the  boat.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  place  where  it  had  been  left,  they  dug  a 
grave  in  the  sand,  in  which  they  deposited  the 
corpse,  with  a  i)iscuit  under  one  ol  the  arms,  some 
lard  under  the  cliin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, as  provisions  for  its  journey  in  the  land  of 
spirits.  Having  covered  the  body  with  sand  and 
flints,  they  kneeled  along  the  grave  in  a  double 
row,  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  east,  while  one 
who  olliciated  as  a  priest  sprinkled  them  with 
water  from  a  hat.  In  so  doing  he  recited  a  kind 
of  prayer  or  invocation,  to  which,  at  intervals,  the 
others  made  responses.  Such  were  the  simple 
rites  performed  by  these  poor  savages  at  the 
tjrave  of  their  comrade  on  the  shores  of  a  strange 
land  ;  and  when  these  were  done,  tney  rose  and 
returned  in  silence  to  the  ship,  without  once  cast- 
ing a  look  behind. 


CIIAI'TKR  VIII. 

The  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  for  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  entr.mce  into  the  sea, 
is,  properly  s|)eaking,  a  mere  estuary,  indented 
by  lieep  bays  so  as  to  vary  from  three  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  is  rendered  extremely  intri- 
cate anil  dangerous  by  shoals  reaching  nearly 
from  shore  to  shore,  on  which,  at  times,  the 
winds  and  currents  produce  foaming  and  tuniull- 
iK  us  breakers.  Tlie  mouth  of  the  river  proper 
is  init  about  half  a  mile  wide,  formed  by  the  con- 
tracting shores  of  the  estuary.  The  entrance 
from  the  sea,  as  sve  have  already  observed,  is 
bounded  on  llu?  soutii  side  by  a  llat,  sandy  spit 
of  land  stretchiiv.r  into  the  ocean.  This  is  com- 
monly called  I'oiiit  .\danis.  The  o])posite  or 
noriliern  side  is  Cipe  I)isa[)pointmeiit,  a  kind 
of  peninsula,  tui  ininating  in  a  steep  knoll  or 
promontory  crowned  with  a  forest  of  pine  trees, 
and  connected  with  the  main-land  by  a  low  and 
narrow  neck.  Immediately  within  this  cape  is 
a  wide,  open  bay,  terminating  at  Chinook  Point, 
so  called  from  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Indians. 
This  was  called  IJaker's  15ay,  and  here  the  Ton- 
quin  was  anchored. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  with  whom  the  company  was  likely  to 
have  the  most  frequent  intercourse,  were  divided  at 
this  time  into  tour  tribes— the  Chinooks,  Clatsops, 
Wahkiacums,  .and  Cathlamahs.  They  resembled 
each  other  in  person,  dress,  language,  and  man- 
ner, and  were  probably  from  the  same  stock, 
but  broken  into  tribes,  or  rather  hordes,  by  those 
feuds  and  schisms  fretpient  among  Indians. 

These  people  generally  live  by  lishing;  It  is 
true  they  occasionally  hunt  the  elk  and  deer,  and 
ensnare  the  waterfowl  of  their  ponds  and  rivers, 
but  these  are  casual  luxuries.  Their  chief  sub- 
sistence is  derived  from  the  salmo'n  and  other  tish 
which  abound  in  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary 
streams,  aided  by  roots  and  herbs,  especially  the 
wajipatoo,  which  is  found  on  the  islands  of  the 
river. 

As  the  Indians  of  the  plains  who  depend  upon 
the  chase  are  bold  and  expert  riders,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  their  horses,  so  these  piscatory 


tribes  of  the  coast  excel  in  the  management  ol 
canoes,  and  are  never  more  at  home  than  wlien 
riding  upon  the  waves.  Their  canoes  vary  in 
form  and  size.  Some  are  upward  of  fifty  feet 
long,  cut  out  of  a  single  tree,  either  fir  or  white 
cedar,  and  cajjable  of  carrying  thirty  persons. 
They  have  thwart  pieces  from  side  to  side  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  their  gunwales  flare  out- 
ward, so  as  to  cast  off  the  surges  of  the  waves. 
The  bow  and  stern  are  decorated  with  grotesque 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  sometimes  five  feet  in 
height. 

In  managing  their  canoes  they  kneel  two  and 
two  along  the  bottom,  sitting  on  their  heels,  and 
wielding  |)addles  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  whilfe 
one  sits  on  the  stern  and  steers  with  a  ])addle  ot 
the  same  kind.  The  women  are  etjually  ex])ert 
with  the  men  in  managing  the  canoe,  and  gen- 
erally take  the  helm. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  with  what  fearless  uncon- 
cern these  savages  venture  in  their  light  barks  up- 
on the  roughest  and  most  tempestuous  seas.  They 
seem  to  ride  upon  the  waves  like  sea-fowl.  Should 
a  surge  throw  the  canoe  upon  its  side  and  endan- 
ger its  overturn,  those  to  windward  lean  over  the 
upper  gunwale,  thrust  their  paddles  deep  into  the 
wave,  apparently  catch  the  water  and  force  it 
under  the  canoe,  and  by  this  action  not  merely  re- 
gain an  eciuilibrium,  but  give  their  bark  a  vigor- 
ous imjiulse  forward. 

The  effect  ot  different  modes  of  life  upon  the 
human  frame  and  human  character  is  strikingly 
instanced  in  the  contrast  between  the  hunting 
Indians  of  the  jirairies  and  the  piscatory  Indian* 
of  the  sea-coast.  The  former,  continually  o: 
horseback  scouring  the  plains,  gaining  their  food 
by  hardy  exercise,  and  subsisting  chielly  on  flesh, 
are  generally  tall,  sinewy,  meagre,  but  well  form- 
ed, and  of  bold  and  lieree  deportment  ;  the  latter, 
lounging  about  tlio  river  banks,  or  stpiatting  and 
curved  up  in  their  canoes,  are  generally  low  in 
stature,  ill-shaped,  with  crooked  legs,  thick  ankles^ 
and  broad  flat  feet.  They  are  interior  also  in 
muscular  power  and  activity,  and  in  _i,''(rw/t' quali- 
ties and  appearance,  to  their  hard-riding  brethren 
ot  the  prairies. 

Having  premised  these  few  particulars  concern- 
ing the  neighboring  Indians,  we  will  return  to 
the  immediate  concerns  of  tlie  Tonquin  and  her 
crew. 

Further  search  was  made  for  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
party,  but  with  no  better  success,  and  they  were 
at  length  given  up  as  lost.  In  the  mean  time  the 
captain  and  some  of  the  jiartners  exj)lored  the 
river  for  some  distance  in  a  large  boat,  to  select  a 
suitable  place  for  the  trading  post.  Their  old 
jealousies  and  differences  continued  ;  they  never 
could  coincide  in  their  choice,  and  the  captain 
objected  altogether  to  any  site  so  high  u\i  the  river. 
They  all  returned,  therefore,  to  Baker's  Hay  in  no 
very  good  humor.  The  ])artners  jiroposed  tc 
examine  the  ojiposite  shore,  hut  the  captain  was 
impatient  ot  any  lurther  delay.  His  eagerness  tc 
"  get  on"  had  increased  upon  him.  ffc  thouglii 
all  these  excursions  a  sheer  of  lost  time,  and  wr5 
resolved  to  land  at  once,  build  a  shelter  for  the 
reception  of  that  part  ot  his  cargo  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  settlement,  and,  having  cleared  his  ship 
of  it  and  of  his  irksome  shii)mates,  to  depart  upon 
the  prosecution  ot  his  coasting  voyage,  according 
to  orders. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  without  troub- 
ling himself  to  consult  the  partners,  he  landed  in 
fJaker's  IJay,  and  |)roceeded  to  erect  a  shed  for 
the  reception  of    the    rigging,   equipments,   anvj 
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stores  of  the  scliooner  that  was  to  be  built  for  the 
usf  of  the  settlement. 

This  (logged  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
sturdy  captam  gave  high  offence  to  Mr.  M'Dou- 
gal,  who  now  considered  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  concern,  as  Mr.  Astor's  representative  and 
proxy,  lie  set  off  the  same  day  ( April  5th),  ac- 
comi)anied  by  Mr.  IJavid  Stuart,  for  the  southern 
shore,  intending  to  he  back  by  the  seventh.  Not 
having  the  captain  to  contend  with,  they  soon 
pitched  upon  a  s|)ot  which  ajiijeared  to  them  la- 
/orable  for  the  intended  establishment,  it  was 
on  a  point  of  land  called  Point  George,  having  a 
very  good  harbor,  where  vessels,  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  tons  burden,  might  anchor  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  shore. 

After  a  day  thus  profitably  spent  they  recrossed 
the  river,  but  landed  on  the  northern  shore  sev- 
eral miles  above  the  anchoring  ground  of  the 
Tonquin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chinooks,  and 
visited  the  village  ot  that  tribe.  Here  they  were 
received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  chief,  who 
was  named  Comcomly,  a  shrewd  old  savage,  with 
but  one  eye,  who  will  occasionally  figure  in  this 
narrative.  Each  village  forms  a  petty  sov- 
ereignty, governed  by  its  own  chief,  who,  how- 
ever, |)()ssesses  but  little  authority,  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  wealth  and  substance — that  is  to  say,  pos- 
sessed of  canoes,  sliives,  and  wives.  The  greater 
number  of  these  the  greater  is  the  chief.  How 
many  wives  this  one-eyed  ])oteiitate  maintained 
we  are  not  told,  but  he  certainly  possessed  great 
sway,  not  merely  over  his  own  tribe,  but  over  the 
neighborhood. 

Having  mentioned  slaves,  we  would  observe 
that  slavery  exists  among  several  of  the  tribes  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  slaves  are  well 
treated  while  in  good  health,  but  occupied  in  all 
kinds  of  drudgery.  Should  they  become  useless, 
however,  by  sickness  or  old  age,  they  are  totally 
neglected,  and  left  to  perish  ;  nor  is  any  respect 
paid  to  their  bodies  after  death. 

A  singular  custom  prevails,  not  merely  among 
the  Chinooks,  but  among  most  of  the  tribes  about 
this  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  the  flattening  of  the 
forehead.  The  process  by  which  this  deformity 
is  effected  commences  immediately  after  birth. 
The  infant  is  laid  in  a  wooden  trough,  by  way  of 
cradle.  The  end  on  which  the  head  reposes  is 
higher  than  ihe  rest.  A  padding  is  placed  on  the 
forehead  of  the  infant,  with  a  piece  of  bark  above 
it,  and  is  pressed  down  by  cords,  which  pass 
through  holes  on  each  side  of  the  trough.  As  the 
tightening  of  the  padding  and  the  pressing  of  the 
head  to  the  board  is  gradual,  the  process  is  said 
not  to  be  attended  with  much  pain.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  infant,  however,  while  in  this  state  of 
compression,  is  whimsically  hideous,  and  "  its 
little  black  eyes,"  we  are  told,  "  being  forced 
Jut  by  the  tightness  ot  the  bandages,  resemble 
those  of  a  mouse  choked  in  a  trap." 

About  a  year's  pressure  is  sutlicient  to  produce 
the  desireel  effect,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
child  emerges  from  its  bandages  a  complete  flat- 
head,  and  continues  so  through  life.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  flattening  of  the  head 
has  something  in  it  of  aristocratical  significancy, 
like  the  crippling  of  the  feet  among  Chinese 
ladies  of  quality.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  sign  of  free- 
dom. No  slave  is  permitted  to  bestow  this  envi- 
able deformity  upon  his  child  ;  all  the  slaves, 
therefore,  are  roundheads. 

With  this  worthy  tribe  of  Chinooks  the  two  part- 
ners passed  a  part  of  the  day  very  agreeably. 
M'Dougal,  who  was  somewhat  vain  of  his  official 


rank,  had  given  it  to  he  understood  that  they 
were  two  chiefs  of  a  great  trading  company,  about 
to  be  establisfied  here,  and  the  quick-sighted 
though  one-eyed  chief,  who  was  somewhat  prac- 
tised in  traftic  with  white  men,  immediately  per- 
ceived the  policy  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
two  such  important  visitors.  He  regaled  them, 
therefore,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with  abun- 
dance of  salmon  and  wappatoo.  The  next  morn- 
ing, March  7th,  they  prepared  to  return  to  the  ves- 
sel, according  to  promise.  They  had  eleven 
miles  of  open  bay  to  traverse  ;  the  wind  was 
fresh,  the  waves  ran  high.  Comcomlv  remon- 
strated with  them  on  the  hazard  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed.  They  were  resolute,  hosvever, 
and  launched  their  boat,  while  the  wary  chieftain 
followed  at  some  short  distance  in  his  canoe. 
Scarce  had  they  rode  a  mile  when  a  wave  broke 
over  their  boat  and  upset  it.  They  were  in  im- 
minent peril  of  drowning,  especially  Mr.  M'Dou- 
gal, who  could  not  swim.  Comcomly,  however, 
came  bounding  over  the  waves  in  his  light  canoe, 
anti  snatched  tiiem  from  a  watery  grave. 

They  were  taken  on  shore,  and  a  fire  made,  at 
which  they  dried  their  clothes,  after  which  Com- 
comly conducted  them  back  to  his  village.  Here 
everything  was  done  that  could  !)e  tievised  for 
their  entertainment  during  three  days  that  they 
were  detained  by  bad  weatlier.  Comcomly  made 
his  people  perform  antics  before  them  ;  and  his 
wives  and  daughters  endeavored,  by  all  the  sooth- 
ing anil  endearing  arts  of  women,  to  find  favor  in 
their  eyes.  Some  even  painted  their  bodies  with 
red  clay,  and  anointed  themselves  with  fish  oil, 
to  give  additional  lustre  to  their  ciiarms.  Mr. 
M'lJougal  seems  to  have  a  heart  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  the  gentler  sex.  Whether  or  nn 
it  was  first  touched  on  this  occasion  we  do  not 
learn  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  t'le  ho.<pitable 
Comcomly  eventually  made  a  coiu|uest  of  the 
great  eri  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

When  the  weather  had  moderated  and  the  sea 
become  tranquil,  the  one-eyed  chief  of  the  Chi- 
nooks manned  his  state  canoe,  and  conducted  his 
guests  in  safety  to  the  ship,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed with  joy,  for  apprehensions  had  been  felt 
for  their  safety.  Comcomly  and  his  people 
were  then  entertained  on  board  of  the  Tonquin, 
and  liberalK'  rewarded  for  their  hospitality  and 
services.  They  returned  home;  highly  satisfied, 
promising  to  remain  faithful  friends  and  allies  of 
the  white  men. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

From  the  report  made  by  the  two  exploring 
partners,  it  was  determined  that  I'oint  George 
should  be  the  site  of  the  trading  house.  These 
gentlemen,  it  is  true,  were  not  ])erfectly  satisfied 
with  the  place,  and  were  desirous  ot  continuing 
their  search  ;  but  Captain  Thorn  was  impatient 
to  land  his  cargo  and  continue  his  voyage,  and 
protested  against  any  more  of  what  he  termed 
"  sporting  excursions." 

AccorcRngly,  on  the  12th  of  April  the  launch, 
was  freighted 'with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  and  sixteen  persons  departed  in  her  to 
commence  the  establishment,  leaving  the  Ton- 
(|uin  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  harbor  could  be 
sounded. 

Crossing  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river,  the  party 
landed,  and  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
bay  within  Point  George.    The  situation  choseQ 
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tor  the  fortified  post  was  on  an  elevation  facing 
to  the  north,  with  the  wide  estuary,  its  sand-h.irs 
and  uiniuituous  breakers  sijread  out  before  it, 
and  the  promontory  ot  Cape  Disappointment, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  closing  the  prospect  to  the 
left.  The  surrounding  country  was  in  all  the 
freshness  of  spring  ;  the  trees  were  in  the  young 
leaf,  the  weather  was  superb,  and  everything 
looked  delightful  to  men  just  emancijiated  from  a 
long  contimment  on  shipt)oar(l.  The  Tonrpiin 
shortly  afterward  made  her  way  through  the  in- 
tricate channel,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the  little 
bay,  and  was  saluted  from  the  encampment  with 
three  volleys  of  musketry  tmd  three  cheers.  .She  re- 
turned the  salute  with  three  cheers  and  three  guns. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  cutting  down  trees, 
clearing  aw.iy  thickets,  and  marking  out  the  place 
lor  the  resilience,  storehouse,  and  powder  maga- 
zine, which  were  to  be  built  of  logs  and  covered 
with  bark.  Others  landed  the  timbers  intended 
for  the  frame  of  the  coasting  vessel,  and  proceed- 
ed to  put  them  together,  while  others  prepared 
a  garden  si)ot,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  various 
vegetables. 

The  next  thought  was  to  give  a  name  to  the 
einbryo  metropolis  ;  the  one  that  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  was  th;it  of  the  projector  anil  sup- 
porter of  the  whole  enterprise.  It  was  accord- 
ingly natned  AsroiUA. 

The  neighboring  Indians  now  swarmed  about 
the  place.  .Some  brought  a  few  land-otter  .and  sea- 
otter  skins  to  b.irter,  but  in  very  scanty  parcels  ; 
the  greater  luiniber  catne  prying  about  to  gratify 
tlieircuriosity,  for  they  are  said  to  be  impertinent- 
ly inipiisitive  ;  while  not  a  few  came  with  no 
other  design  than  to  pilfer  ;  the  laws  of  im-tmi 
atui  tuiiiii  being  but  slightly  respected  atnong 
"hem.  Som.-  ol  them  beset  the  ship  m  their  ca- 
loes  among  whom  was  the  Chinook  chief  Com- 
coinly  and  his  lieg(!  sitbjects.  Tliese  were  well 
received  by  Mr.  M'Dougal,  who  was  delighted 
with  an  opivjiiunity  of  entering  ujion  his  func- 
tions and  a<'(|uiiing  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
future  neighbors.  The  confusion  thus  produced 
on  board,  and  the  derangement  of  tlie  cargo 
caused  by  this  [)etty  trade,  stirred  the  spleen  of 
the  captain,  who  had  ;i  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  one-eyed  chieftain  and  all  his  crew.  He  com- 
plained loudlv  of  having  his  ship  lumbered  by  a 
host  of  "  Indian  rag.imullins,"  who  had  not  a 
skin  to  dispose  ot,  and  at  length  put  his  ])ositive 
interdict  \.\\mn  all  trallicking  on  board.  I'pon 
this  Mr.  M'Dougal  was  fain  to  land,  and  est.iblish 
his  (juarters  at  the  encam])ment,  where  he  could 
exercise  his  rights  and  enjoy  his-dignities  without 
control. 

The  feud,  however,  between  these  rival  powers 
still  continued,  but  w.is  chiefly  carried  on  by  letter. 
Day  alter  day  and  week  after  week  elapsed,  yet 
thestoreluni-.es  retpiisite  for  the  reception  ot  the 
cargo  were  not  completed,  and  the  ship  svas  de- 
tained in  port  ;  while  the  cai)tain  was  teased  by 
frequent  requisitions  for  various  articles  for  the 
use  of  the  establishment,  or  the  trade  with  the  na- 
tives. An  angry  correspondence  took  place,  in 
which  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  time  wasted 
in  "  smoking  .and  sporting  parties,"  as  he  termed 
the  reconnoitering  expeditions,  and  in  clearing 
and  preparing  meadow  ground  and  turnip  patches 
instead  of  disjiatching  his  ship.  .'\t  length  all 
these  jarring  matters  were  adjusted,  if  not  to  the 
satisfaction,  at  least  to  the  ac(piiescence  of  all 
parties.  The  part  of  the  cargo  destined  for  the 
use  of  Astoria  was  landed,  ana  the  ship  left  free 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 


As  the  Tonquin  was  to  coast  to  the  north,  to 
trade  for  peltries  at  the  different  hari)ors,  and  to 
touch  at  Astoria  on  her  return  in  the  autumn,  it 
was  unanimously  iletermined  that  Mr.  M'Kay 
shoulfl  go  in  her  as  supercargo,  taking  with  him 
Mr.  Lewis  as  ship's  clerk.  On  the  tirst  of  June 
the  ship  got  imder  way,  and  dropped  down  to 
Baker's  I'.iy,  where  she  w.as  detained  for  a  few 
days  by  ahead  wind;  but  early  in  th.;  morniiiB 
of  the  tifth  stood  out  to  sea  with  a  tine  bree/,e  and 
swelling  canvas,  and  swept  off  gayly  on  her  fatal 
voyage,  from  winch  she  was  never  to  return  I 

t)n  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Cajitain  Thorn, 
and  examining  his  peevish  and  soinewhal  whimsi- 
cal correspoiulence,  the  impression  left  upon  out 
mind  is  upon  the  whole  decidedly  in  his  favor. 
While  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  and 
the  narrowness  of  his  views,  which  made  him  re- 
gard everything  out  ot  the  direct  path  of  his  daily 
duty,  and  the  rigid  exigencies  of  the  service,  as  triv- 
ial and  impertinent,  which  inspired  him  with 
contempt  for  the  swelling  vanity  of  some  of  his 
coadjutors,  ;ind  the  literary  exercises  and  curious 
researches  ot  others,  we  cannot  but  applaud  that 
strict  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  interests 
ot  his  employer,  and  to  what  he  considered  the 
true  objects  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  cert.iinly  was  to  blame  occasionally 
lor  the  asperity  ot  his  manners  and  the  arbitrar.\ 
nature  of  his  measures,  yet  much  that  is  excep- 
tionable in  this  part  ot  his  conduct  may  hv.  traced 
to  rigid  notions  ot  duty,  accpiired  in  that  tyranni- 
cal school,  a  ship  of  war,  and  to  the  constructioi? 
given  by  his  companions  to  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Astor,  so  little  in  conformity  with  his  own.  His 
mind,  too,  ajjpears  to  have  become  almost  dis- 
eased by  the  suspicions  he  had  formed  as  to  the 
loyally  of  his  associates  and  the  nature  of  then 
ultimate  designs  ;  yet  on  this  point  there  were 
circumstances  to,  in  some  measure,  justify  him. 
The  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
(■reat  IJrit.iin  were  at  that  time  in  a  critical  state  ; 
in  fact,  the  .two  countries  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
war.  .Several  ot  tlie  jjartners  were  British  sub- 
jects, and  might  be  ready  to  desert  the  tlag  undei 
which  they  acted,  should  a  war  take  place.  Theii 
a])plication  to  the  British  minister  at  New  York 
shows  the  duliious  feeling  with  which  they  had 
endiarked  in  the  ))resent  enterprise.  They  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  might  l)e  dis|)osed  to  rally  again  under  that 
associ.Uion,  should  events  threaten  the  prosperil) 
of  this  embryo  establishment  ot  Mr.  Astor.  Be- 
sides, we  have  the  fact,  averred  to  us  by  one  ol 
the  |);irtners,  that  some  of  them,  who  were  younj^ 
and  heedless,  took  a  mischievous  and  unwarrant- 
able pleasure  in  ])laying  ujwn  the  jealous  tempei 
of  the  capt.iin,  and  affecting  inysterious  consulta- 
tions aiui  sinister  movements. 

T'lese  circumstances  are  cited  in  palliation  cf 
the  iioulits  and  surmises  of  Captain  Thorn,  which 
might  otherwise  ajipear  strange  and  unreason 
able.  That  most  of  the  partners  were  jierfectly 
ujiright  and  faithfid  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  we  are  fully  satistied  ;  still  the 
honest  cajjtain  was  not  invariably  wrong  in  his 
suspicions  ;  and  that  he  formed  a  pretty  just 
opinion  of  the  integrity  of  th.it  aspiring  person- 
age, Mr.  M'Dougal,  will  be  substantially  proved 
in  the  sequel.  

CHAPTER  X. 

Wmi.F,  the  Astorians  were  busily  occupied  in 
completing  their  factory  and  fort,  a  report  was 
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brought  to  them  by  an  Indian  from  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  rivrr,  that  a  party  of  thirty  white  men 
nad  appeared  on  tiie  l)ani\s  of  the  Colunihia,  and 
were  actually  building  houses  at  the  seeond  rap- 
ids, 'riiis  intonnatioi)  caused  nuich  disipiiet.  V\'e 
hiive  already  mentioned  tiiat  the  .Northwest  Com- 
pany iiad  established  posts  to  the  west  of  the 
Kocky  Nb)untains,  in  a  district  called  !)y  them 
New  Caledonia,  which  exti'nded  from  lat.  52' to 
55"  north,  being  within  the  liritish  territories,  it 
was  now  apjjreliended  that  they  were  .advancing 
within  the  Anu'ric.m  limits,  and  were  endeavor- 
ing to  sei/;e  u\wn  the  U|)per  part  of  the  river  and 
forestall  the  American  l'"ur  Company  in  the  sur- 
rounding trade  ;  in  which  case  bloody  feuds 
might  be  anticipated,  such  as  had  prevailed  be- 
tween the  riv.il  fur  companies  in  former  days. 

A  reconnoitring  i)arty  was  sent  up  the  river  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rei)ort.  They  ascended 
to  the  toot  of  the  t'irst  rapid,  about  two  hundied 
miles,  but  coidd  hear  nothing  of  any  white  men 
being  in  the  neighborhood. 

Not  long  .liter  their  return,  however,  further 
nc:ounts  were  received,  by  two  wandering  In- 
dians, which  est.iblished  the  tact  ttiat  the  North- 
west Comjiany  had  .iclu.illy  erected  a  trading 
iiouse  on  the  Spokan  Kiver,  which  falls  into  the 
north  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

What  rendered  this  intelligence  the  more  dis- 
quieting was  tlie  inability  of  the  .\storians,  in  their 
present  reduced  st.ite  as  to  numbers,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  new  istablishmenl,  to  furnish  de- 
tachments to  nenetrate  the  country  in  different 
tlirections,  and  lix  the  posts  necessary  to  secure 
the  interior  trade. 

It  was  resolved,  however,  at  any  rate,  to  ad- 
vance a  counter-check  to  this  post  on  the  Spokan, 
and  one  of  the  jjarlners,  Mr.  David  Stuart,  pre- 
pared to  set  out  for  the  purjiose  with  eight  men 
and  a  small  .assortment  of  goods.  lie  was  to  be 
guided  by  the  two  Indians,  who  knew  the  country, 
and  promised  to  take  him  to  a  pl;ice  not  f.ir  from 
the  Spokan  Kiver,  and  in  a  neighhorluiod  abound- 
ing witii  beaver.  Here  he  was  to  establish 
himself  and  to  remain  for  a  time,  provided  he 
found  the  situation  advantageous  and  the  natives 
friendly. 

On  llie  15th  of  July,  when  Mr.  Stuart  was  near- 
ly ready  to  embark,  a  canoe  made  its  appearance, 
standing  for  the  harbor,  ;ind  manned  by  nine 
white  iiii'n.  Much  speculation  took  pl.ice  who 
these  strangers  could  be,  for  it  w  .as  too  soon  to 
expect  their  own  jieople,  under  .Mr.  Hunt,  who 
were  to  cross  the  continent.  As  the  c.inoe  drew 
near,  the  British  st.mdard  was  distinguished  ;  on 
coming  to  land,  one  of  the  crew  stejiped  on  shore, 
and  announced  himself  .as  Mr.  David  'rhom|)son, 
astronomer,  and  partner  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany. According  to  his  account,  he  had  set  out 
m  the  preceding  year  with  a  toler.ably  strong 
partv,  and  a  sui)|)ly  of  Indian  goods,  to  cross  the 
.Rocky  .Mountains.  A  part  of  his  people,  how- 
ever, h.ul  deserted  him  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
returned  with  the  goods  to  the  nearest  north-west 
post.  He  had  jxTsisted  in  crossing  the  moun- 
tains with  eight  men,  who  remained  true  to  him. 
They  hail  traversed  the  higher  regions,  antl  ven- 
tured near  the  source  of  the  Columbia,  where,  in 
the  spring,  they  had  constructed  a  cedar  canoe, 
the  san^e  in  which  they  had  reached  Astoria. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  party  dispatched  by  the 
Northwest  Com|)any  to  anticijiate  Mr.  .Aslor  in 
his  iinentionoi  effecting  a  settlementat  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  lliver.  It  appears,  from  infor- 
mation subsequently  derived  from  other  sources, 


that  Mr.  Thompson  had  puslicd  on  his  course 
with  great  haste,  calling  at  all  the  hulian  villages 
in  his  march,  |)resenting  them  with  liritish  f?ags, 
and  even  |)lanting  them  at  the  forks  of  the  rivers, 
proclaiming  formally  that  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  (Ireat 
Itritain  for  the  Northwest  Company.  As  his  orig- 
inal plan  was  defeated  by  the  deserlicn  of  his 
|)eople,  it  is  probable  that  he  descended  the  river 
simply  to  reconnoitre,  aiul  ascertain  whether  an 
American  settlement  had  been  commenced. 

Mr.  Thompson  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  white 
man  who  descended  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Columbia  from  so  near  its  source.  Lewis  and 
Cl.irke  struck  the  main  body  of  the  river  at  the 
forks,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
They  entered  it  Iriuu  Lewis  Kiver,  its  stnithern 
branch,  and  thence  descended. 

Though  Mr.  Thompson  could  be  considered  as 
little  better  than  a  spy  in  the  camp,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality  by  Mr.  .M'Dcnigal, 
who  had  a  lurking  feeling  of  companionship  and 
good-will  for  .all  of  the  Northwest  Company.  He 
invited  him  to  iiead-(|Uarteis,  where  he  and  his 
])eople  were  hospit.ably  entert.iined.  Nay,  fur- 
ther ;  being  somewh.at  in  extremity,  he  was  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  .M'Doug.d  with  goods  ;md  provi- 
sions for  his  journey  back  across  the  mount.iins, 
nuich  against  the  wishes  of  .Mr.  David  Stuart, 
who  did  not  think  the  ohject  of  his  visit  entitled 
him  to  any  f.ivor. 

On  the  2jd  of  July  Mr.  Stuart  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  to  the  interior.  His  p.irty  consisted  of 
lour  of  the  clerks,  Messrs.  I'illrt,  Koss,  .MT.en- 
non,  and  Montigny,  two  C.madian  voyageurs,  ;ind 
two  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  h.ad 
three  canoes  well  laden  with  provisions,  and  with 
goods  and  necessaries  for  ;i  tr.uling  est.iblislinuiu. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  his  party  set  out  in  coin- 
p.iiiy  with  them,  it  being  his  intention  to  jirocei  d 
tlirect  to  Montreal.  'I'lie  ]).irtners  at  Astoria  for- 
w.irded  by  him  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  .Astor  inform- 
ing him  of  their  safe  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  .and  that  they  had  not  yet  he.ird  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  little  s(|uadron  of  canoes  set  sail  witii 
a  favorable  bree/.e,  and  soon  pa-sed  Tongue  I'oini, 
a  long,  high,  and  rocky  iiroinoiunry,  covered  with 
trees,  and  stretching  far  into  the  river.  Opjiosite 
to  this,  on  the  northern  shore,  is  a  deej)  bay, 
where  the  Columbia  anchored  at  the  time  of  thft 
discovery,  and  which  is  still  called  dray's  liay, 
from  the  name  of  her  commander. 

From  hence  the  general  course  of  the  river  foi 
about  seventy  miles  was  ne.iriy  southeast,  vary, 
ing  in  breadth  according  to  its  bays  and  indent.i 
tions,  and  navig.ible  for  vessels  of  iluct;  hundred 
tons.  The  shores  were  in  some  pl.ices  high  ami 
rocky,  with  low,  marshy  islands  at  their  leet,  sub- 
ject to  inund.ition,  and  covered  wiih  v, illows, 
poplars,  and  other  trees  th.it  love  an  alluvial  soil. 
Sometimes  the  mountains  recc'cd  and  gave 
|)laic  to  be.iutiful  plains  and  noble  forests.  \Vhile 
the  river  margin  w.is  richly  friiiged  with  trees  of 
deciduous  foliage,  the  rougii  i.pl.mds  were  crowned 
by  majestic  |)ines,  and  firs  ot  gig.mtic  si/e,  soiVic 
towering  to  the  height  of  between  two  and  tliiee 
hundred  feet,  with  piojiortionate  circumference. 
Out  of  these  the  Indians  wrought  their  grcit 
canoes  .md  ])i rogues. 

At  one  part  of  (he  river,  they  passed,  on  the 
northern  side,  an  isolated  rock,  about  one  hun- 
dred .and  litly  feet  high,  rising  from  a  low,  marshy 
soil,  and  tct.illy  disconnected  with  the  .adjacent, 
mountains.  This  was  field  in  gre.it  reverence  by 
the  ueigliboring  Indians,  being  one  of  their  prin- 
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tipal  places  of  sepulture.  The  s.ame  provident 
care  for  the  deceased  that  prevails  among  the 
hunting  tril)es  of  the  prairies  is  observable  among 
the  jiiscatory  tribes  of  the  rivers  and  sea-coast. 
Among  tiie  former  tlie  favorite  liorse  of  the  hunt- 
er is  buried  with  him  in  tiies.ime  funereal  mound, 
and  his  bow  and  arrows  are  laiil  by  his  side,  that 
he  m;iy  be  perfectly  ecpiipped  for  the  "  happy 
hunting  grounds"  of  the  land  of  spirits.  Among 
the  latter,  the  Indian  is  wr.ipped  in  his  mantle  of 
sl<ins,  lalil  in  his  canoe,  with  his  jiaddle,  his  fishing 
sjicir,  and  other  implements  beside  him,  ami 
placed  aloft  on  some  rock  or  other  eminence  over- 
looking the  river,  or  bay,  or  lake,  that  he  has  fre- 
(piented.  He  is  thus  lilted  out  to  launch  away 
upon  those  placid  streams  and  sunny  lakes, 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  lish  and  waterfowl,  which 
are  prepareil  in  the  next  world  for  those  who  have 
.'iccpiitted  themselves  as  good  sons,  good  fathers, 
good  husb.inds,  and,  above  all,  good  fishermen, 
(luring  their  mortal  sojourn. 

The  isolated  rock  in  (|uestion  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  the  kind,  numerous  dead  bodies  being cle- 
posited  in  canoes  on  its  summit  ;  while  on  poles 
around  were  Iroiihies,  or,  rather,  funereal  offerings 
of  trinkets,  garments,  baskets  of  roots,  and  other 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  deei^ased.  A  reverential 
feeling  prolecis  these  s.icred  spots  from  robbery  or 
insult.  The  friends  of  the  deceased,  especially  the 
women,  r<:pair  here  at  sunrise  and  sunset  for 
some  time  alter  his  death,  singing  his  funeral 
dirge,  and  uttering  loud  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

From  the  number  of  dead  bodies  in  canoes  ob- 
served upon  this  rock  by  the  tirst  explorers  of  the 
river,  it  received  the  name  of  Mount  Coffin,  which 
it  continues  to  bear. 

IJeyond  this  rock  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a 
river  on  the  right  hank  ot  the  Columbi.i,  which 
apjieared  to  take  its  rise  in  a  dist.int  mountain 
covered  with  snow.  'I'he  Indian  name  of  this 
river  was  the  Cowleskee.  .Some  miles  fur- 
ther on  they  c.ime  to  the  great  Columbian 
valley,  so  called  by  Lewis  antl  Clarke.  It  is 
sixty  miles  in  width,  and  extends  far  to  the 
south-southeast  between  parallel  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  bound  it  on  the  e.ist  and  west. 
Through  the  centre  oi  this  valley  (lowed  a  large 
and  beautilul  stream,  cilled  the  Wallamot,* 
which  came  wandering  for  several  hundred  miles, 
through  ;i  yet  unexplored  wililerness.  'I'he  shel- 
tered situ.ition  of  this  immense  valley  had  an  ob- 
vious etftMl  upon  tiie  climate.  It  was  a  region  of 
great  be.iuty  and  luxuri.ince,  with  lakes  and  pools, 
and  green  meadows  shaded  by  noble  groves.  Va- 
rious tribes  were  said  to  reside  in  this  valley  and 
along  the  banks  ot  the  W.illamot. 

About  ei;;ht  miles  .above  the  mouth  of  the  Wal- 
lamot  the  little  t^(|uadron  arrived  .it  V.mcouver's 
I'oint,  so  called  in  honor  of  that  celebrated  voy- 
ager by  his  lieutenant  ( IJroughtoii)  when  he  ex- 
plored the  river.  'I'his  ])oint  is  said  to  present  one 
of  the  most  be.iutiful  scenes  on  the  Columtiia — a 
lovely  nie.ulow,  with  a  silver  sheet  of  limpid  water 
in  the  centre,  enlivened  by  wild-fowl,  a  range  of 
hills  crowned  by  forests,  while  the  prospect  is 
closfd  by  Mount  Hood,  a  magniticent  mountain 
rising  into  a  lofty  peak,  and  covered  with  snow  ; 
the  ultimate  laiulmark  of  the  first  explorers  ot  the 
river. 

I'oint  \'ancouver  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  .'\storia.     Here  the  retlux  of  tlie  tide  ceases 


*  Pronounced  Wulh'imot,  the    accent   being    upon 
ttie  second  syllable. 


to  l)c  perceptible.  To  this  place  vessels  of  two  and 
three  hundred  tons  bunfen  may  ascend.  Tho 
party  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Stuart  li.id  fv,eu 
three  or  four  <lays  in  reaching  it,  though  we  have 
forborne  to  notice  their  tlaily  progress  and  ni(;litly 
encampments. 

From  I'oint  Vancouver  the  river  turned  toward 
the  northeast,  and  became  more  coiitr.ieted  and 
rapid,  with  occasional  isl.inds  .and  tre(|Uent  sail  !- 
b.mks.  These  islands  are  furnished  witli  a  num- 
ber of  ponds,  and  at  certain  seasons  abound  with 
swan,  geese,  brandts,  cranes,  gulls,  jjUiver,  and 
other  wild-fowl.  'I'he  shores,  too,  .ire  low,  and 
closely  wooded,  and  covered  with  such  .in  under- 
growth of  vines  and  rushes  as  to  bo  almost  ini< 
passable. 

About  thirty  miles  above  I'oint  \'ancouver  the 
mount.'iins  again  apjuoach  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  bordereil  by  stuneiidous  jirecipices, 
covered  with  the  fir  and  the  white  cedar,  ami  en- 
liveneil  occasionally  by  beautilul  cascades  leaping 
from  a  great  height,  and  sending  up  wreaths  of 
vapor.  One  of  these  precipices,  or  ctiffs,  is  cu- 
riously worn  by  time  and  weather  so  as  to  have  the 
appear.mce  of  a  ruined  fortress,  with  towers  an(t 
battlements  bt'etling  liigh  above  tlie  river  ;  while 
two  small  cascades,  one  luindr(;d  aiul  lilly  feet  in 
height,  pitch  down  from  the  fissures  of  tlie  rocks. 

'i'he  turbulence  and  r.ipidity  of  tiie  current  con- 
tinually augmenting  as  they  adv.inied,  g.ive  tlie 
Voyagers  intim.ition  that  they  were  a|)pnjacliing 
the  great  obstructions  of  the  river,  and  at  length 
they  arrived  at  Strawberry  Island,  so  called  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  lies . it  the  foot  ot  the  tirst 
rapid.  As  this  part  of  the  Columbia  will  be  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  cours('  of  this  work, 
being  the  scene  of  some  of  its  incidents,  we  sii.ill 
give  a  general  description  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  falls  or  rapids  of  the  Columbia  are  situated 
.about  one  hcndred  and  eighty  miles  above  tiie 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  tirst  is  a  perpendicular 
cascade  of  twenty  feet,  .after  which  there  is  a  swift 
descent  for  a  mile,  betwei-n  islands  of  hard  black 
rock,  to  another  pitch  of  eiglit  feet  divided  by  two 
rocks.  About  two  and  a  h.ilf  miles  below  this  the 
river  exii.inds  into  a  wide  b.isin,  seemingly 
dammed  up  by  a  perpendicular  ridi^e  of  black  rock. 
A  current,  however,  sets  diagonally  to  the  left  of 
this  rocky  l)arrier,  where  there  is  a  chasm  forty- 
live  yards  in  width.  Through  this  the  whole  body 
ot  the  river  roars  .along,  swelling  and  whirling  and 
boiling  for  some  distance  in  the  wildest  c  infusion 
Through  this  tremendous  channel  the  intrepid  ex 
plorersof  the  river,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  p.issed  safe- 
ly in  t!ieir  bo.its  ;  tlie  danger  being,  not  from  the 
rocks,  but  from  the  great  surges  and  whirlpools. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  halt  from  the 
foot  of  this  narrow  channel  is  a  rapid,  formed  by 
two  rocky  islands  ;  and  two  miles  beyond  is  a  sec- 
ond great  fall,  over  a  ledge  ot  rocks  twenty  feet 
high,  extending  nearly  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
river  is  again  compressed  into  a  channel  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  feet  wide,  worn  through  a  rough 
bed  of  hard  black  rock,  .ilong  wliicli  it  boils  and 
roars  with  gre.it  fury  for  the  dist.mceof  three  miles. 
This  is  called  ■"  The  Long  Narrows." 

Here  is  the  great  fishing  jilace  of  the  Columbia. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  water  is  high, 
the  salmon  ascend  the  river  in  increrlible  numbers. 
As  they  pass  through  this  narrou-  strait,  the  In- 
dians, standing  on  the  rocks,  or  on  the  end  of 
wooden  stages  projecting  from  the  banks,  scoop 
them  up  with  small  nets  distended  on  hoops  and 
attached  to  long  handles,  and  cast  them  on  the 
shore. 
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They  an-  tlien  cured  and  packed  in  a  peculiar 
niannLT,  Alu  r  havinjj  Ix-on  openeti  and  iliscni- 
|jovv\!llt'il,  tiny  are  cxposril  to  tlic  sun  on  scaffolds 
erei:ti.'(l  on  tin:  rivfr  hanks.  Wlicn  siiHicicntly  dry, 
they  all'  pounded  tine  lit.'twci'n  tvso stones,  pressed 
into  llic  smallest  compass,  and  packed  in  l)askets 
or  bales  ol  (4rass  niattin>{,  about  two  teel  lonjj  and 
one  Ml  dianu'ter,  liried  with  the  cured  skin  of  a 
salmon.  'I'he  top  is  likewise  covered  with  lish- 
skins,  s'.'cure<l  by  cords  passing  throuj^h  holes  in 
the  e  lf{'-i)t  the  basket.  I'ackajjes  are  then  made, 
each  Clint. ilninjf  twelve  of  these  bales,  seven  at 
bottom,  live  at  to[),  pressed  close  to  each  other, 
with  the  corded  side  upward,  wr;ipi)ed  in  mats  and 
corded.  These  are  placed  in  dry  situations,  and 
aj^ain  covered  with  niattin^.  Kac  h  of  these  pack- 
ages ('(iniains  Irom  ninety  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
dried  lish,  which  in  this  state  will  keep  sound  for 
several  years.* 

We  have  j^iven  this  |)rocess  at  some  lenj;th,  as 
furnished  by  the  first  explorers,  because  it  marks 
a  iiraclised  iii),'enuity  in  preparinjj  .-irticles  of 
tratlic  for  a  market,  seldom  seen  .imon^f  our  abo- 
riginals. For  like  reasons  we  would  make  esjie- 
cial  mention  of  the  villa>{e  of  Wish-ram,  at  the 
head  ot  the  I.oiiK  N'lrrows,  as  beiafr  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  ;in  ;il)ori}^in,il  trading;  mart,  or  empo- 
rium. Here  the  salmoTi  cauj,dit  in  the  neijjhbor- 
inj{  rapids  were  "  warehoused,"  to  await  custom- 
ers. Iliiher  the  tribes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia repaired  with  the  lish  of  the  sea-coast,  the 
roots,  berries,  ami  especially  the  wappatoo,  jjath- 
ered  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  toj;etlu'r 
with  j,'i)ods  and  triuKcts  obtained  from  the  ships 
which  casually  visit  the  coast.  Hither  also  the 
tribes  tiom  the  Rocky  Mountains  hrou>;lit  down 
horses,  bear-grass,  (|uamash,  and  other  commod- 
ities of  the  interior.  '1  he  merchant  fishermen 
at  the  tails  acted  as  middlemen  or  factors,  and 
passed  the  objects  of  traffic,  as  it  were,  cross-hand- 
ed :  tradinjr  away  jiart  of  the  wares  received 
from  the  mountain  tribes  to  those  of  the  river  and 
the  plains,  and  Ti'it'  ■:'rr.ut  :  their  packages  of 
pounded  salmon  entered  largely  into  the  system 
ot  barter,  and  being  carried  off  in  o|)p()site  direc- 
tions found  their  w.iy  to  the  savage  hunting 
camps  t.ir  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  casual  white 
traders  who  touched  upon  the  coast. 

We  have  already  noticed  certain  contrarieties 
of  character  between  t!ie  Indian  tribes,  jjroduced 
by  their  dii-t  and  mode  of  life  ;  and  nowhere  are 
they  more  apjiarent  than  about  the  falls  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  Indians  of  this  great  fishing  mart 
are  represented  by  the  earliest  explorers  as  sleeker 
and  fatter,  but  less  hardy  and  active,  than  the 
tribes  of  the  mountains  and  the  prairies,  who  live 
by  hunting,  or  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  where 
fish  is  sc.inty  and  the  inhabitants  must  eke  out 
their  subsistence  by  <ligging  roots  or  chasing  the 
deer.  Indeed,  whenever  an  Indian  of  the  upper 
country  is  too  lazy  to  hunt,  yet  is  fond  of  good 
living,  he  rep.iirs  to  the  falls,  to  live  in  abundance 
without  labor. 

"  1)\- such  worthless  dogs  as  these,"  says  an  hon- 
est trader  in  his  journal,  which  now  lies  before  us, 
"  f)y  such  worthless  dogs  as  these  are  these  noted 
fishing  places  peojjled,  which,  like  our  great  cities, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  head-quarters  of 
vitiated  |irinciples." 

The  habits  of  tr.ide  and  the  avidity  of  gain  have 
their  corrupting  effects  even  in  the  wilderness,  as 
may  be  instanced  in  the  members  of  this  aborigi- 
nal emporium  ;  for  the  same  journalist  denounces 


•  Lewis  and  Clarke,  vol.  il.  p,  33. 


them  as  "  saucy,  impudent  rascals,  who  will  steal 
when  they  can,  and  nillagc  whcnevern  weak  parly 
falls  in  their  power.  ' 

That  he  does  not  belie  them  will  be  evidenceil 
hereafter,  when  we  have  occasion  again  to  touch 
at  Wish-ram  and  navigate  the  rapids.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  tr.ivellers  effected  the  laborious 
ascent  of  this  jiart  ot  the  river,  with  all  its  various 
iiort.iges,  without  molestation,  and  once  more 
launched  away  in  smooth  water  above  the  liiLh 
falls.  ^ 

'I'he  two  parties  continued  together,  without 
mat(-rial  impediment,  for  thr»'e  or  four  hundred 
miles  further  up  the  Columbia  ;  Mr.  Thomnson 
appearing  to  take  great  interest  in  the  success  of 
iNIr.  .Stuart,  and  iiointing  out  places  favorable,  as 
he  said,  to  the  establishment  of  his  contemiilated 
trading  post. 

Mr.  .Stuart  who  distrusted  his  sincerity,  at  length 
])retended  to  ado])t  his  advice,  and,  taking  le.nc 
ol  him,  remained  as  if  to  establish  himself,  while 
the  other  proceeded  on  his  course  toward  the 
mountains.  No  sooner,  liowe\'er,  had  he  fairly 
departi'd  than  Mr.  Stuart  ag.iin  pushed  forward, 
under  guidance  of  the  two  Indians,  nor  did  he  slop 
until  he  had  arrived  within  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  the  Spokan  Kiver,  which  he  consid- 
ered near  enough  to  keep  the  rival  establishment 
in  check. 

The  place  which  he  pitched  upon  for  his  trading 
iiost  was  a  |u)int  of  land  about  three  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Oakinag.'in  with  the  Columbia.  The 
former  is  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  a  consid- 
erable lake  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  the  point  of  junction.  The  two  rivers,  about  the 
place  of  their  contUience,  are  bordered  by  im- 
mense jirairies  covered  with  herbage  but  destitute 
of  trees.  The  point  itself  was  orn.imented  with 
wild  flowers  of  every  hue,  in  which  innumer.able 
humming-birds  were  "  banqueting  nearly  the 
live-long  day." 

The  situation  of  this  point  appeari'd  to  be  well 
adajited  lor  a  trading  post.  The  climate  w;\s  salu- 
brious, the  soil  fertile,  the  rivers  well  slocked  with 
fish,  the  natives  peaceable  and  friendly.  There 
were  easy  communications  with  the  interior  by 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  lateral 
stream  of  theOakinagan,  while  the  downw.ird  cur- 
rent of  the  Columbi.i  furnished  a  highway  to  As- 
toria. 

Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  the  driftwood 
which  had  collected  in  (|Uantities  in  the  neighbor- 
ing bends  of  the  river,  Mr.  .Stu.irt  and  his  men  set 
to  work  to  erect  a  house,  which  in  a  little  while 
was  sulhciently  completed  for  their  residence  ; 
and  thus  was  established  the  first  interior  post  of 
the  comjjany.  We  will  now  return  to  notice  the 
progress  of  affairs  at  the  mouth  of -the  Columbia. 


CM  AFTER  XI. 

The  sailing  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the  departure 
of  Mr.  David  Stuart  and  his  detachment,  had  pro- 
duced a  striking  effect  on  affairs  at  Astoria.  The 
natives  who  had  swarmed  about  the  place  beg.an 
immediately  to  dro|)  off,  until  at  length  not  an  In- 
dian was  to  be  seen.  This,  at  first,  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  want  of  peltries  with  which  to  trade  ; 
but  in  a  little  while  the  mystery  was  explained  in 
a  more  alarming  manner.  A  conspiracy  was  said 
to  be  on  foot  among  the  neighboring  tribes  to 
make  a  combined  attack  upon  the  white  men,  now 
that  they  were  so  reduced  in  number.     For  this 
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purpose  there  had  been  a  gathering  of  warriors  in 
a  neijjhlmrintf  bay,  under  pretext  of  fishing  tor 
sturgeon  ;  miiiI  lleetn  of  canoes  were  expected  to 
join  them  trom  the  norll»  and  south.  Kven  Cinu- 
comly,  the  one-eyed  i  hief,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessed friendship  tor  Mr.  M'Dougal,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  general  com- 
bination. 

Alarmed  at  rumors  of  this  impending  <langer, 
the  Astorians  suspended  their  regular  labor,  and 
set  to  work,  with  all  haste,  to  throw  up  temporary 
works  tor  refuge. and  defence,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  they  surrounded  their  dwelling-house  and 
magazines  with  a  |)icket  fence  ninety  feel  s(|uare, 
llaiiked  by  two  bastions,  on  which  were  mounted 
four  tour-pountlers.  Kvery  day  they  exercised 
themselves  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  so  as  to 
ipialify  themselves  for  military  duty,  and  at  niglit 
esconced  theiirM'lves  in  their  fortress  jind  posted 
sentinels,  to  gu.ird  agaiust  surprise.  In  this  way 
they  hoped,  even  in  case  of  att.ick,  to  be  .able  to 
hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  party  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hunt  across  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
or  until  the  return  of  the  Toiu|uin.  The  latter  de- 
pendence, however,  was  doomed  soon  to  be  de- 
stroyed. I'^arly  in  August  a  wandering  band  of 
savages  from  the  .Strait  of  Juan  de  {•"I'.a  m;.de 
their  appearance  at  the  mouili  o*  the  (  jIunMii.a. 
where  ti.ey  came  to  tis.t  lor  stiireeon  Tlv.-y 
brought  vlisastrous  accci.Kis  of  ine  Tr,  'iiijn, 
which  wei'.'  at  first  treated  as  ■•u-ift  f.il)'"s,  !mu 
which  were  too  sadly  contirnied  I  y  a  ..'i'>er.Mu 
tribe  that  arrived  a  few  <lays  subseiiui  i>tl),  W? 
sh.ill  relate  the  circumstances  of  this  iiielancl-.oly 
affair  as  correctly  as  the  casud  discrcp  UiLies  i.i 
the  statements  that  have  reached  uv  wd  permit. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  1  u;u;uii\  set 
sail  from  the  moutf;  ot  the  r'v.r  <)<'•■  the  Ih'.h  ';• 
June.  The  whole  numl>tr  I'l  ptriL/iis  on  I.-iun' 
amounted  to  twenty-'.hree.  in  one  oi  the  outer 
bays  they  picked  up,  from  a  tiviinj^  c;uit-e,  im  'i\- 
dian  named  l.ama/ee,  who  f'ad  alriaily  made  i'.\rr 
voyages  along  the  coast,  .and  knew  s»,incihii,ji"  of 
the  language  of  the  var  ous  tribes.  lie  ai^itcd  r-j 
accompany  them  .is  interpreter. 

Steering  to  the  north,  C..';)tain  Thor'i  arrived  in 
a  few  days  at  Vancouver  s  Isl.md,  and  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  .Neweetee,  very  me.  Ii  againsi  tlie 
advice  of  his  Indian  interpreter,  \>  lio  w.i.-ned  him 
against  the  perfidious  character  of  the  natives  ot 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Numbers  ai  Ci.,->.oe.-i  soon 
came  off,  l)ringing  sea-otter  skins  to  sell,  !'.  w.is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  commence  a  trallic,  but  Mr, 
M'Kay,  ace 'mp.inied  l)y  a  few  of  the  men,  went 
on  shore  to  a  large  village  to  visit  Wicananish, 
the  chief  of  the  surrounding  territory,  mx  o;  the 
natives  remaining  on  board  as  ho.itagt  .•>.  He  w;is 
received  with  great  jirofessic'i-i  ot  friendship,  en- 
tertained hospitably,  aiul  a  coui:h  of  sea-otter 
skins  was  prepared  for  him  in  'In.  d*-, iLini;'  nf  the 
chieftain,  where  he  was  |)revaile<i  'J),on  Iw  i  aislh', 
night. 

In  the  morning',  before  >'i-.  M'Kay  hai'  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  gr^tat  uumbers  of  the  natives 
came  off  in  their  canoes  io  trade,  lieaded  by  two 
sons  of  WicananisI-,  is  they  brc.ught  abundance 
of  sea-o;ter  s'iiis,  and  there  was  every  ap|)earance 
of  a  brisk  li.ulo.  Captain  Thorn  diil  not  wait  for 
tht,  leturn  of  Mr,  Al' Kay,  but  spread  his  wares 
upun  deck,  making  a  tempting  display  of  blankets, 
cloths,  knives,  be.ids,  and  fish-hooks,  expecting  a 
promjit  and  prolitable  sale.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  eager  and  simple  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, having  learned  the  art  of  bargaining  and 
the  value  of  merchandise  from  the  casual  traders 


along  the  const.  They  were  guided,  too,  by  a 
shrewd  old  chief  named  Nookamis,  who  had 
grown  ^nxy  in  traffic  with  New  laigland  skippers, 
and  prided  himself  upon  his  acuteness.  His 
opinion  seemed  to  regulate  the  market.  When 
Captain  Thorn  made  \vliat  he  considered  a  liberal 
offer  for  an  otter-skin,  the  wily  old  Indian  treated 
it  with  scorn,  and  asked  more  than  duulde.  His 
comr.ules  all  took  their  cue  from  liiin,  and  not  an 
otter-skin  was  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  old  fellow,  however,  overshot  his  mark,  and 
mistook  the  ctiaracter  of  the  man  he  was  treating 
with.     Thorn  was  a  plain,  str.iightforward  sailor, 
who  never  liad   two  minds  nor  two  prices  in  his 
dealings,   was  deticient  in  patience  and   pliancy, 
and  totally  wanting  in  the  chicanery  ot  tr.illic.   fie 
had   a  vast  deal  of  stern    but  honest  pride  in  his 
nature,   and,   moreover,   lielcl    the    whole  savage 
race  in  sovereign  conii'inpt.     Abandoning  all  fur- 
ther   attempts,   therefore,    to    bargain    with    his 
sluil'lling  customers,  he  thrust   his  h.mds  into  his 
pockets,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  <leck  in  sullen 
silence.     The  cunning  old  Indi.in  followed  him  to 
and   fro,  holding  out  a  sea-otter  skin   to  liim  at 
every  turn,  a..d  pestering  him  to  tr.ide.     I'inding 
other  nie.ins  uni'vailing,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
tone,  and  bega..  to  jeer  and  banter  him   ii|>on  the 
.le.i  I   prices  he  offered.     This  was  too  much  for 
live   jali'.'ice  of  the  captain,  who   was   never  re- 
ni.iil(  il)le  for  relishing  a  joke,  esneei.iUy  when  at 
'  iii    uvn   expense,      'I'urning    sucdlenly   upon  his 
itrsecutor,  lie    snatched  the   profftfred  olter-skin 
from   his  h.iads,  rubbed  it    in   his  I, ice,  and  dis- 
nnsst'd  him  '>■  ev  tne  side  of  the  ship  with  no  very 
:-omp!;menlarv  .ipnlication  to  arrelerate  his  exit. 
I'e   thei.    ..ick  •.!  lh»;  peltri  H   t"  tlie  right  and  left 
.about  il-,"  ill  1  k,  ,ind  b''.|>i:  u\<  the  m.irket  in  the 
ii'.is!  igii...iiunu)us  m;  n,.ei.     Old  .Nook.imis  made 
fur  ■ih.ce  in  n  h-'riuu,  pis:. ion,  in  which  he  was 
jr)iii,-d   by  '•■li.'>visl  .  .;i,e   r.f  tiie  sons  of   Wican.a- 
'  nish.    vilic    ivyni    ui'  l-,re  ithing    vengeance,    and 
I  t't"  iihip  .viiS  fAiiin  .  b  .nd'jnc  i  by  liie  natives. 
I       ^'v  iien  y\\-.  y.'Kixy  re'.ur.e'i  on  bi.aal,  the  intcr- 
j  preti  r  rei;.;ed  wh;  i  h.id  pa.-i-' /l,  aal  ocgged  him 
.  ti:    prevail    Ujon   the  (  .i|.;.'irn   to   tiiaiie    s.iil,    as, 
I  irom   his   la.i>w'e.l;fe   of  the  uiP,M;r  and  priile  of 
j  liic  ptopU   of  the  plaie,  he  was  sure  they  would 
j  resent  tlu  ir'iliijnity  of'teci  i>  one  of  their  chiefs. 
J  Mr.    .M'l'.av.  wlio  hiii.  jif  possessed  some  expe- 
!  (ieiicc  of  imli.'iti  r!i.M;i'jter,  v.eno  to  the  captair, 
.vho  wr.s  still  pacing  '.lie  deck  in  moody  humor, 
ri  pre.'ented  the  daiiger  to  which  his  hasty  act  had 
e  I'C'd    liu'    \ev.:ei,    .'md    urgeil    him    to    weigh 
anciui       The  capiain  Piade  light  of  his  counsels, 
and  pomic'i;  to  h's  cannon  anil  firearms  as  a  suffi 
cient  safe-/.i;.'  d    i).ain  i'  naked  savages.     I'urthei 
remonstra  ices  only  provoked  taunting  replies  and 
r^'iarp  a'.terc.Ttions.    The  day  passed  .isvay  without 
any  signs  of  hostility,  and  at  night  the  captain  re- 
tirt('  as  usual  to  his  cabin,  taking  no  more  than 
d'e  usual  jjrecautions. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  while 
the  captain  and  Sir.  M'Kay  were  yet  asleep,  a 
canoe  came  alongside,  in  which  were  twenty  In- 
dians, commandetl  by  young  Shewish.  They  were 
unarmed,  their  aspect  and  demeanor  friendly,  and 
tiiey  held  up  otter-skins,  and  made  signs  indica- 
tive of  a  wish  to  trade.  The  caution  enjoined  by 
Mr.  Astor,  in  respect  to  the  .admission  of  Indians 
on  board  of  the  ship  had  been  neglected  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch,  perceivin 
those  in  the  canoe  to  be  without  weapons,  an 
having  received  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  readily 
permitted  them  to  mount  the  deck.  Another 
canoe  soon  succeeded,  the  crew  of  which  was  like- 
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wise  admitted.  In  a  little  while  other  canoes  came 
off,  and  Indians  were  soon  clambering  into  the 
vessel  on  all  sides. 

The  ofticer  of  the  watch  now  felt  alarmed,  and 
called  to  Captain  Tiiorn  and  Mr.  M'Kay.  By  the 
time  they  came  on  deck,  it  was  throngeil  with  In- 
dians. The  interpreter  noticed  to  Mr.  M'Kay  that 
many  of  the  natives  wore  short  mantles  of  skins, 
and  intimated  a  suspicion  that  they  were  secretly 
armed.  Mr.  M'Kay  urged  the  captain  to  clear  the 
ship  and  get  under  way.  He  again  made  light  of 
the  advice,  hut  tiie  augmented  swarm  of  canoes 
about  the  ship,  and  the  numbers  still  putting  off 
from  shore,  at  length  awakened  his  distrust,  and 
he  ordered  some  of  the  crew  to  weigh  anchor, 
while  some  were  sent  aloft  to  make  sail. 

The  Indians  now  offered  to  trade  with  the  cap- 
tain on  his  own  terms,  proni])ted,  ajiparently,  by 
the  approaching  departure  of  the  shin.  Accord- 
ingly, a  hurried  trade  was  commenced.  The  main 
articles  sought  by  the  savages  in  barter,  were 
knives  ;  as  fast  as  some  were  supplied  they 
moved  off,  and  others  succeeded.  By  degrees  thev 
were  thus  distributed  about  the  deck,  and  ail  with 
weapons. 

The  anchor  was  now^  nearly  up,  the  sails  were 
loose,  and  tiie  cajjtain,  in  a  loud  and  peremptory 
tone,  ordered  tlieshiptobe  cleared.  In  an  instant 
a  signal  yell  was  given:  it  was  echoed  on  every  side, 
knives  and  war-clubs  were  lirandished  in  every 
direction,  and  the  savages  rushed  upon  their 
marked  victims. 

The  first  Ui.it  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship's 
clerk.  He  was  leaning,  with  folded  arms,  over  a 
bale  of  blankets,  engaged  in  bargaining,  wiien  he 
received  a  deadly  stab  in  the  back,  and  tell  down 
the  companion-way. 

Mr.  M'Kay,  wlio  was  seated  on  the  taffrail, 
sprang  on  his  feet,  but  was  instantly  knocked 
down  with  a  war-club  and  llung  backward  into 
t!ie  sea,  where  he  was  dis|)atched  by  the  women  in 
tile  canoes. 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Thorn  made  desperate 
fight  against  fearful  odds.  He  was  a  powerful  as 
well  as  a  resolute  man,  but  he  had  come  upon 
deck  without  weapons.  Shewish,  the  young  chief, 
singled  him  out  as  his  peculiar  prey,  and  rushed 
upon  him  at  the  first  outbreak.  The  captain  had 
barely  time  to  draw  a  clasp-knife,  with  one  blow 
of  which  he  laid  the  young  savage  dead  at  his  feet. 
Several  of  the  stoutest  followers  of  Shewish  now 
set  upon  iiim.  He  defended  himself  vigorously, 
dealing  crippling  blows  to  right  and  left,  and 
strewing  th.e  (piarter-deck  with  the  slain  and 
wounded.  His  object  was  to  fight  his  way  to  the 
cabin,  wliere  there  were  firearms  ;  but  he  was 
hemmed  in  with  foes,  covered  witii  wounds,  and 
faint  with  loss  of  blood.  I'or  an  instant  he  leaned 
upon  the  tiller  wheel,  when  a  blow  from  behind, 
with  a  war-cUil),  felled  him  to  the  deck,  where  he 
w.is  dispatched  with  knives  and  thrown  over- 
board. 

W  hile  this  was  transacting  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, a  chance-medley  tight  w.is  going  on  through- 
out the  ship,  'i'lie  crew  fought  desperately  with 
knives,  handspikes,  and  whatever  weapon  they 
could  seize  upon  in  the  moment  of  sur[)rise.  They 
were  soon,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  mercilessly  butchered. 

As  to  the  seven  who  had  been  sent  aloft  to  make 
sail,  they  contemplated  with  horror  the  carnage 
that  was  going  on  below.  Being  destitute  of 
weapons,  they  let  themselves  down  by  the  run- 
ning rigging,  in  hopes  of  getting  between  decks. 
One  fell   in  the  attempt,   and  was  instantly  dis- 


f)atched  ;  another  received  a  death-blow  in  thf 
)ack  as  he  was  descending  ;  a  third,  Stephen 
Weekes,  the  armorer,  was  mortally  wounded  as 
he  was  getting  down  the  hatchway. 

The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat  into 
the  cabin  where  they  found  Mr.  Lewis,  still  alive, 
though  mortally  wounded.  Barricading  the  cabin 
<Ioor,  they  broke  holes  through  the  companion- 
way,  and,  with  the  muskets  and  ammunition 
which  were  at  hand,  opened  a  brisk  fire  that  soon 
cleared  the  deck. 

Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  from  whom 
these  ])articulars  are  derived,  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  deadly  conllict.  He  had  taken  no 
part  in  it,  and  had  been  sjiared  Iv  the  natives  as 
being  of  their  race.  In  the  confus  m  of  the  mo- 
ment he  took  refuge  with  the  rest,  in  the  canoes. 
The  survivors  of  the  crew  now  sallicl  forth,  and 
discharged  some  of  the  deck  guns,  which  did 
great  execution  among  the  canoes,  aid  drove  all 
the  savages  to  shore. 

I'or  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured 
to  put  off  to  the  ship,  deterred  by  the  effects  of  the 
tlrcarms.  The  night  ])assed  aw  ly  without  any 
further  attempt  on  the  ]>art  of  the  latives.  When 
the  day  dawned,  the  Tonquin  still  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and  llap])ing  in  the 
wind,  and  no  one  apparently  on  board  of  her. 
After  a  time,  some  of  the  canoes  .-entured  forth  to 
reconnoitre,  taking  with  them  the  internretcr. 
They  jiaddled  about  her,  keeping  cautiously  at  a 
distance,  but  growing  more  and  nore  emboldened 
at  seeing  her  quiet  and  lifeless.  One  man  at 
length  made  his  appearance  on  the  deck,  and  was 
recognized  ly  the  interpreter  as  Mr.  Lewis.  He 
made  friendly  signs,  and  invited  them  on  board. 
It  was  long  before  they  ventured  to  comply.  Those 
who  mounted  the  deck  met  with  no  opposition  ; 
no  one  was  to  be  seen  on  board  ;  for  Mr.  Lewis, 
after  inviting  them,  had  disappeared.  Other  ca- 
noes now  pressed  forward  to  board  the  prize  ;  t!'e 
decks  were  soon  crowded,  and  the  sides  covered 
with  clambering  savages,  all  intent  on  plunder. 
In  the  midst  of  their  eagerness  and  exultation,  the 
ship  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Arms, 
legs,  and  mutilated  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air, 
and  dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  the  surrounding 
canoes.  The  interpreter  was  in  the  main-chains 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  was  thrown  un- 
hurt into  the  water,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting 
into  one  of  the  canoes.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, the  bay  presented  an  awful  spectacle  after 
the  catastrophe.  The  ship  had  disaiijieared,  but 
the  bay  was  covered  with  fragments  of  the  wreck, 
with  shattered  canoes,  and  Indians  swimming  for 
their  lives,  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death  ; 
while  those  who  had  escaped  the  danger  remained 
aghast  and  stupefied,  or  made  with  frantic  panic 
tor  the  shore.  L'pward  of  a  hundred  savages 
were  destroyed  b/  the  explosion,  many  more  were 
shockingly  mutilated,  and  f(>>-  ditys  afterward  the 
limbs  and  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  ujion 
the  be.ich. 

The  inhabitants  of  Neweetee  were  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  at  this  astounding  calamity, 
which  had  burst  upon  them  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph.  The  warriors  sat  mute  and  mournful, 
while  the  women  filled  the  air  with  loud  lament.a- 
tions.  Their  weeping  and  wailing,  however,  w.. ; 
suddenly  changed  into  yells  of  fury  at  the  sight  of 
four  unfortunate  white  men,  brought  captive  into 
the  village.  They  had  been  driven  on  shore  in 
one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  taken  at  some  dis- 
tance along  the  coast. 

The  interpreter  was  permitted  to  converse  witn 
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them.  They  proved  to  be  the  four  brave  fellows 
who  had  made  such  desperate  defence  from  the 
cabin.  The  interpreter  gathered  from  them  some 
of  the  particulars  already  related.  They  told  him 
further,  that,  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  enemy, 
and  cleared  the  ship,  I^ewis  advised  that  they 
should  slip  the  cable  and  endeavor  to  get  to  sea. 
They  declined  to  take  his  advice,  alleging  that  the 
wind  set  too  strongly  into  the  bay,  and  would 
drive  them  on  shore.  They  resolved,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  to  iiut  off  quietly  in  the  ship's  boat, 
which  they  would  be  able  to  do  unperceived,  and 
to  coast  along  back  to  Astoria.  They  put  their 
resolution  into  effect  ;  but  Lewis  refused  to  ac- 
company them,  being  disabled  by  his  wound, 
hopeless  of  escape,  and  determined  on  a  terrible 
revenge.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  had  repeatedly 
expressed  a  presentiment  that  he  should  die  by  his 
own  hands  ;  thinking  it  highly  protiable  that  he 
should  tie  engaged  in  some  contest  with  the  na- 
tives, ami  being  resolved,  in  case  of  extremity,  to 
commit  suicide  rather  than  be  made  a  prisoner. 
He  now  declared  his  intention  to  remain  on  tioard 
of  the  ship  until  daylight,  to  decoy  as  many  of  the 
savages  on  board  as  possible,  then  to  set  fire  to 
the  powder  magazine,  and  terminate  his  life  bv  a 
signal  act  of  vengeance.  How  well  he  succeeded 
has  been  shown.  His  companions  bade  him  a 
melancholy  adieu,  and  set  oft  on  their  precarious 
expedition.  They  strove  with  might  and  main  to 
get  out  of  llie  liay,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
weather  a  point  of  land,  and  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  a  small  cove,  where  they 
no])ed  to  remain  concealed  until  the  wind  should 
be  more  favorable.  Exhausted  liy  fatigue  and 
watching,  ihey  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  in  that 
state  were  su' prised  by  the  savages.  Hetter  had 
it  been  for  diose  unfortunate  men  had  they  re- 
mained with  Lewis,  and  shared  his  heroic  death  : 
as  it  was,  they  perished  in  a  more  painful  and 
protracteil  manner,  lieing  sacrificed  by  the  natives 
to  the  manes  of  their  friends  with  a  I  the  lingering 
tortures  of  savage  cruelty.  Some  time  after  their 
death,  the  interjireter,  who  had  remained  a  kind 
of  prisoner  at  large,  effected  his  escape,  and 
brought  the  tragical  tidings  to  Astoria. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Tonquin, 
and  such  was  the  fate  of  her  brave  but  headstrong 
commander,  and  her  adventurous  crew.  It  is  a 
catastrophe  that  shows  the  importance,  in  all  en- 
terprises of  moment,  to  keep  in  mind  the  general 
instructions  of  the  sagacious  heads  which  devise 
them.  Mr.  Astor  was  well  aware  of  the  perils  to 
which  ships  were  exposed  on  this  coast  from  ijuar- 
rels  with  the  natives,  and  from  perfidious  attempts 
of  the  latter  to  surjirise  and  capture  them  in  un- 
guarded moments.  He  had  repeatedly  enjoined  it 
upon  Captain  Thorn,  in  conversation,  and  at  part- 
ing, in  his  letter  of  instructions,  to  be  courteous 
anti  kind  in  his  dealings  with  the  savages,  Init  by 
no  means  to  confide  in  their  apparent  Iriendshiji, 
nor  to  admit  more  t/uxn  a  few  on  hoard  of  fits 
s/iip  at  a  time. 

Had  the  deportment  of  Captain  Thorn  been 
properly  regulated,  the  insult  so  wounding  to 
savage  jiritle  would  never  have  been  given.  Hail 
he  enforced  the  rule  to  admit  hut  a  few  at  a  time, 
the  savages  would  not  h;ive  been  able  to  get  the 
mastery.  He  was  too  irritable,  however,  to  prac- 
tise the  necessary  self-command,  and,  having  lieen 
nurtured  in  a  proud  contempt  ot  danger,  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  manifest  any  fear  of  a  crew  of 
unarmed  savages. 

With  all  his  faults  and  foibles,  wc  cannot  but 
speak  of  him  with  esteem,  and  deplore  his  untimely 


fate  ;  for  we  remember  him  well  in  early  life,  as  a 
companion  in  pleasant  scenes  and  joyous  hours. 
When  on  shore,  among  his  friends,  he  was  a 
frank,  manly,  sound-hearted  sailor.  On  board 
ship  he  evidently  assumed  the  hardness  of  deport- 
ment and  sternness  of  demeanor  which  many 
deem  essential  to  naval  service.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  expedition,  however,  he  showed  him- 
self loyal,  single-minded,  straightforward,  and 
fearless  ;  and  if  the  fate  of  his  vessel  may  be 
charged  to  his  harshness  and  imprudence,  we 
should  recollect  that  he  paid  for  his  error  with  his 
life. 

The  loss  of  the  Tonquin  was  a  grievous  blow  to 
the  infant  establishment  of  Astoria,  and  one  that 
threatened  to  bring  after  it  a  train  of  disasters. 
The  intelligence  of  it  did  not  reach  Mr.  Astor  until 
many  months  afterward.  He  felt  it  in  all  its 
force,  and  was  aware  that  it  must  cripple,  if  not 
entirely  defeat,  the  great  scheme  of  his  ambition. 
In  his  letters,  written  at  the  time,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  "  a  calamity,  the  length  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee."  He  indulged,  however,  in  no  weak  and 
vain  lamentation,  but  sought  to  devise  a  prompt 
and  efficient  remedy.  The  very  same  evening  he 
appeared  at  the  theatre  with  his  usual  serenity  of 
countenance.  A  friend,  who  knew  the  disastrous 
intelligence  he  had  received,  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  he  could  have  calmness  of  spirit 
sufficient  for  such  a  scene  of  light  amusement. 
"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  was  his  charac- 
teristic reply  ;  "  would  you  have  me  stay  at  home 
and  weep  for  what  I  cannot  help  ?" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  tidings  of  the  loss  of  the  Tonquin,  and  the 
massacre  of  her  crew,  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Astorians.  They  found  themselves 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  on  a  savage  coast,  sur- 
roundetl  by  hostile  tribes,  who  would  doubtless  he 
incited  and  encouraged  to  deeds  of  violence  by 
the  late  fearful  catastrophe.  In  this  jucture  Mr. 
M'Dougal,  we  are  told,  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
gem by  which  to  avail  himself  of  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  savages,  and  which  certainly  does 
credit  to  his  ingenuity. 

The  natives  of  the  coast,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
regions  west  of  the  mountains,  had  an  extreme 
dread  of  the  smallpox,  that  terrific  scourge  hav- 
ing, a  few  years  previously,  appeared  among  them 
and  almost  swept  off  entire  tribes.  Its  origin  and 
nature  were  wrappeil  in  mystery,  and  they  con- 
ceived it  an  evil  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  or  brought  among  tliem  by  the  white  men. 
The  last  idea  was  seized  ujion  by  Mr.  M'Dougal. 
He  assenibled  ses'eral  of  the  chieftains  whom  he 
believed  to  be  in  the  conspiracy.  When  they  were 
all  seated  around,  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  treachery  of  some  of  their  northern 
brethren  toward  the  Tonquin,  and  was  deter- 
mined on  vengeance.  "  The  white  men  among 
you,"  said  he,  "  are  tew  in  number,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  mighty  in  medicine.  See  here,"  con- 
tinued he,  drawing  forth  a  small  bottle  and  hold- 
ing it  before  their  eyes,  "  in  this  bottle  I  hold  the 
smallpox,  safely  corked  up  ;  I  have  but  to  draw 
the  cork,  and  let  loose  the  pestilence,  to  sweep 
man,  woman,  and  child  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

The  chiefs  were  struck  with  horror  and  alarm. 
They  implored  him  not  to  uncork  the  bottle,  since 
they  and  all  their  jieojile  were  firm  friends  of  the 
white  men,  and  would  always  remain  so  ;   but. 
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should  the  smallpox  be  once  let  out,  it  would  run 
like  wildfire  throughout  the  country,  sweeping  off 
the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  and  surely  he  would 
not  be  so  unjust  as  to  punish  his  friends  for  crimes 
committed  by  his  enemies. 

Mr.  M'Dougal  pretended  to  be  convinced  by 
their  reasoning,  and  assured  them  that,  so  long  as 
the  white  people  should  be  unmolested,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  Indian  neighbors  friendly  and 
hosjiitable,  the  phial  of  wrath  should  remain 
sealed  up  ;  but,  on  the  least  hostility,  the  fatal 
cork  should  be  drawn. 

From  .this  time,  it  is  added,  he  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives,  as  one  who  held  their  fate 
in  his  hands,  and  was  called,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence, "  the  Great  Smallpox  Chief." 

All  this  while,  the  labors  at  the  infant  settle- 
ment went  on  with  unremitting  assiduity,  and,  by 
the  26th  of  September  a  commodious  mansion, 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  all  hands,  was 
completed.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  clay,  there 
being  no  calcareous  stone  in  the  neighborhood 
from  which  lime  for  mortar  could  be  procured. 
The  schooner  was  also  finished,  and  launched, 
with  the  accustomed  ceremony,  on  the  second  of 
October,  anil  took  her  station  below  the  fort.  .She 
was  named  the  Dolly,  and  was  the  first  American 
vessel  launched  v\  this  coast. 

On  the  5th  of  I'ctober,  in  the  evening,  the  little 
community  at  Astoria  was  enlivened  by  the  un- 
ex])ecteil  arrival  of  a  detachment  from  Mr.  Uavid 
Stuart's  post  on  the  Oakinagan.  It  consisted  of  two 
of  the  clerks  and  two  of  the  privates.  They 
brought  favorable  accounts  of  the  new  establish- 
ment, but  reported  that,  as  Mr.  Stuart  was  ap- 
prehensiv'fe  there  might  be  a  difficulty  of  subsisting 
his  whole  party  throughout  the  winter,  he  had  sent 
one  half  back  to  .Astoria,  retaining  with  him  only 
Ross  Montlgny,  anil  two  others.  Such  is  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  Indian  trailer.  In  the  heart  of  a  sav- 
age and  unknown  country,  seven  hundred  miles 
from  the  main  body  of  his  fellow-adventurers, 
Stuart  had  dismissed  half  of  his  little  number,  anil 
was  |)repared  with  the  residue  to  brave  all  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  rigors  of  a  long 
and  dreary  winter. 

With  the  return  party  came  a  Canadian  Creole 
named  Regis  Urugiere,  and  an  Iroquois  hunter, 
witli  his  wife  and  two  children.  As  these  two  ])er- 
sonagcs  belong  to  certain  classes  which  have  de- 
rived their  peculiar  characteristics  from  the  fur 
trade,  we  deem  some  few  particulars  concerning 
them  pertinent  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

Urugiere  was  of  a  class  of  beaver  trappers  and 
hunters  technically  called  freemen,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  traders.  They  are  generally  Cana- 
dians by  birth,  and  of  French  descent,  who  have 
been  employed  tor  a  term  of  years  by  some  fur 
company,  but,  their  term  being  expired,  continue 
to  hunt  and  trap  on  their  own  account,  trading 
with  the  company  like  the  Indians.  Hence  they 
derive  their  appellation  of  freemen,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  trappers  who  are  bound  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  receive  wages,  or  hunt  on 
shares. 

Having  passed  their  early  youth  in  the  wilder- 
ness, separated  almost  entirely  from  civilized  man, 
and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  they 
relapse,  with  a  facility  common  to  human  nature, 
into  the  habitudes  of  savage  life.  Though  no 
longer  bound  by  engagements  to  continue  in  the 
interior,  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
freedom  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie,  that  they 
look  back  with  repugnance  upon  the  restraints  of 
civilization.     Most  of  them   intermarry  with  the 


natives,  and,  like  the  latter,  have  often  a 
of  wivss.  Wanderers  of  the  wilderness,' accorcf- 
ing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  migra- 
tions of  animals,  and  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
game,  they  lead  a  precarious  and  unsettled  exist- 
ence ;  exposed  to  sun  and  storm  and  all  kinds  of 
hardships,  until  they  resemble  Indians  in  com- 
plexion as  well  as  in  tastes  and  habits.  From 
time  to  time  they  bring  the  peltries  they  have  col- 
lected to  the  trading  houses  of  the  comjjany  in 
whose  employ  they  have  been  brought  up.  Here 
they  traffic  '.hem  away  for  such  articles  of  mer- 
chandise or  ammunition  as  they  may  stand  in 
need  of.  At  the  time  when  Montreal  was  the 
great  emporium  of  the  fur  trader,  one  of  these  free- 
men of  the  wilderness  would  suddenly  return, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  among  his  old 
friends  and  comrades.  He  would  be  greeted  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  with  the  greater 
welcome,  as  he  returned  flush  of  money.  A  short 
time,  however,  spent  in  revelry  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  drain  his  purse  and  sate  him  with  cl-vilized 
life,  and  he  would  return  with  new  relish  to  the 
unshackled  freedom  of  the  forest. 

Numbers  of  men  of  this  class  were  scattered 
throughout  the  northwest  territories.  Some  of 
them  retained  a  little  of  the  thrift  and  forethought 
of  the  civilized  man,  and  became  wealthy  among 
their  improvident  neighbors  ;  their  wealth  being 
chiefly  disjilayed  in  large  bands  of  horses,  which 
covered  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abodes. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  prone  to  assimilate 
to  the  red  man  in  their  heedlessness  of  the  future. 

Such  was  Regis  Urugiere,  a  freeman  and  rover 
of  the  wilderness.  Having  been  brought  up  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  Companv,  he  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  one  of  its  expeditions  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  undertaken  to  trap  lor 
the  trading  ])ost  established  on  the  Spokan  River. 
In  the  course  of  his  hunting  excursions  he  had 
•either  accidentally,  or  designedly,  found  his  way 
to  the  post  of  Mr.  .Stuart,  and  been  jirevailed  upon 
to  descend  the  Columbia,  and  "  try  his  luck"  at 
Astori  1. 

Igii.ice  Shonowane,  the  Iroquois  hunter,  was  a 
specimen  of  a  different  class.  He  was  one  of  those 
aboriginals  of  Canada  who  had  partiallv  con- 
formed to  the  habits  of  civilization,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  colonists  and  the  Catholic  priests  ;  who 
seem  generally  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
conciliating,  taming,  aiul  converting  the  savages, 
than  their  Knglish  and  Protestant  rivals.  These 
half-civilized  Indians  retained  some  of  the  good 
and  many  of  the  evil  qualities  of  their  original 
stock.  They  were  first  rate  hunters,  and  dexter- 
ous in  the  management  of  the  canoe.  They  could 
undergo  great  privations,  and  were  aiiniirahle  for 
the  service  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  pro- 
vided they  could  be  kept  sober,  and  in  proper  sub- 
ordination ;  but,  once  inflamed  with  liquor,  to 
which  they  were  madly  addicted,  all  the  dormant 

f)assions  inherent  in  their  nature  were  prone  to 
)reak  forth,  and  to  hurry  them  into  the  most  vin- 
dictive and  bloody  acts  of  violence. 

Though  they  generally  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  yet  it  was  mixed,  occasionally, 
with  some  of  their  ancient  superstitions  ;  and  thty 
retained  much  of  the  Indian  heliff  in  charms  and 
omens.  Numbers  of  these  men  were  employed 
by  the  Northwest  Company  as  trappers,  hunters, 
and  canoe-men,  but  on  lower  terms  than  were  ah 
lowed  to  white  men.  Ignace  Shonowane  had,  in 
this  way,  followed  the  enterprise  of  the  company 
to  the  banks  of  the  Spokan,  being,  probably,  one 
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of  the  first  of  his  tribe  that  had  traversed  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Sucli  were  some  of  the  motley  populace  of  the 
wilderness,  incident  to  the  fur  trade,  who  were 
gradually  attracted  to  the  new  settlement  of  As- 
toria. 

The  month  of  October  now  began  to  give  indi- 
cations of  approaching  winter.  1-Iitherto  the  col- 
onists had  been  well  pleased  with  the  climate. 
The  summer  had  been  temperate,  the  mercury 
never  rising  above  eighty  degrees.  Westerly  winds 
had  prevailed  during  the  spring  and  the  early  part 
of  summer,  and  been  succeeded  by  fresh  breezes 
from  the  northwest.  In  the  month  of  October  the 
southerly  winds  set  in,  bringing  with  them  fre- 
quent rain. 

The  Indians  now  bei,an  to  quit  the  borders  of 
the  ocean,  and  to  retire  to  t  leir  winter  quarters  in 
the  sheltered  bosom  ot  Mi  :  forests,  or  along  the 
small  rivers  and  brooks.  The  rainy  season, 
which  commences  in  October,  continues,  with 
little  intermission,  until  April  ;  and  though  the 
winters  are  generally  mild,  the  mercury  seldom 
sinking  below  the  freezing  point,  yet  the  tempests 
of  wind  aiul  rain  are  terrible.  Tlie  sun  is  some- 
times obscured  for  weeks,  the  brooks  swell  into 
roaring  torrents,  and  the  country  is  threatened 
with  a  clelugi;. 

The  departure  of  the  Indians  to  their  winter 
quarters  gradually  rendered  provisions  scanty, 
and  obliged  the  colonists  to  send  out  K)raging  ex- 
peditions in  the  Dolly.  .Still,  the  little  handiul  of 
adventurers  kept  up  their  s])irits  in  their  lonely 
fort  at  Astoria,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  should  he  animated  and  reinforced  by  the  party 
under  .Mr.  Hunt,  that  was  to  come  to  them  across 
Ihe  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  year  gr.idually  wore  away.  The  rain, 
which  had  jjoured  down  almost  incessantly  since 
the  first  of  October,  cleared  up  toward  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st  of  December,  an'i  the  morning  ol 
the  tirst  ol  January  ushered  in  a  day  ot  sunshine. 

The  hereditary  French  holiday  spirit  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  is  hardly  to  l)e  depressed  by 
a?iy  adversities  ;  and  they  can  manage  to  get  up 
a/Z/t-  in  th.e  most  stiualid  situations,  and  under 
the  most  untoward  circumstances.  An  extra 
allowance  of  rum,  and  a  little  tlour  to  make  cakes 
and  iniddings,  constitute  a  "  regale  ;"  and  they 
forget  ;ijl  their  toils  and  troubles  in  the  song  ancl 
dance. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  partners  endeavor- 
ed to  celebrate  the  new  year  with  some  effect. 
At  sunrise  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  colors 
were  hoisted  with  three  rounds  of  small  arms  and 
three"  discharges  of  cannon.  The  day  was  ile- 
voteil  to  g.imes  ot  agility  and  strength,  and  other 
amusements  ;  and  grog  was  temperately  distrib- 
uted, together  with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese. 
The  best  dinner  their  circumstances  could  afford 
was  served  up  at  midday.  At  sunset  the  colors 
were  lowered,  with  another  <lischarge  of  artillery. 
The  night  was  spent  in  dancing  ;  and,  though 
'here  was  a  lack  of  female  partners  to  excite  their 
gallantry,  the  voyageurs  kept  U|>  the  ball,  with 
true  French  spirit,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  passed  the  new  year  festival  of  t8l2  at 
the  infant  colony  ot  Astoria. 


CHAPTER  XII!. 

We  have  followed  up  the  fortunes  of  the  mari- 
time jiart  of  this  enterprise  to  the  shores  of  the 
Vacitlc,  and  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  em- 


br>'o  establishment  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  ;  let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  adventurous 
l)and  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  land  ex])edition, 
and  who  were  to  make  their  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  up  vast  rivers,  across  trackless 
plains,  and  over  the  rugged  barriers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilson 
Price  Hunt,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
partners  of  the  company,  who  was  ultimately  to 
l)e  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth 
ot  the  Columbia.  He  is  represented  as  a  man 
scrupulously  upright  and  faithful  in  his  dealings, 
amicable  in  his  clisposition,  and  of  most  accom- 
modating manners  ;  and  his  whole  conduct  will 
be  found  in  unison  with  such  a  character.  He 
was  not  i)ractically  experienced  in  the  Indian 
trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  never  made  any  ex- 
peditions of  traffic  into  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness, but  he  had  been  engaged  in  commerce  at 
St.  Louis,  then  a  frontier  settlement  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where  the  chief  branch  of  his  business 
had  consisted  in  furnishing  Indian  traders  with 
goods  and  etiuipments.  In  this  way  he  had  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  of  the  trade  at  second 
hand,  and  of  the  various  tribes,  and  the  interior 
country  over  which  it  extended. 

Another  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Donald  M'Kenzie, 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  expedition, 
and  excelled  on  those  points  in  which  the  other 
was  deficient  ;  for  he  had  been  ten  years  in  the 
interior,  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
and  valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  ot  "  wooil- 
craft,"  and  the  strategy  of  Indian  trade  and  In- 
dian warfare.  He  had  a  frame  seasoned  to  toils 
and  hardships,  a  spirit  not  to  be  intimidated, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  a  "  remarkable  shot  ;" 
which  of  itsell  was  sufficient  to  give  him  renown 
upon  the  trontier. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  coadjutor  repaired,  about 
the  latter  part  of  July,  1810,  to  Montreal,  the  an- 
cient emporium  of  the  fur  trade,  where  everything 
recpiisite  for  the  expedition  could  be  procured. 
One  ot  the  first  objects  was  to  recruit  a  comple- 
ment of  Canadian  voyageurs  from  the  disband- 
ed herd  usually  to  be  found  loitering  about  the 
place.  •  A  degree  of  jockeyship,  however,  is  re- 
(piired  for  this  service,  for  a  Canadian  voyageur 
is  as  full  Oi  latent  tricks  and  vice  as  a  horse  ; 
and  when  he  makes  the  greatest  external  prom- 
ise, is  prone  to  prove  the  greatest  "take  in." 
Uesides,  the  Northwest  Company,  who  maintained 
a  long  established  control  at  Montreal,  and  knew 
the  (pialities  of  every  voyageur,  secretly  interdict- 
ed the  prime  hands  from  engaging  in  this  new 
service  ;  so  that,  although  liberal  terms  were 
offered,  few  presented  themselves  but  such  as 
wer^-  lot  wortli  having. 

From  these  Mr.  Hunt  engaged  a  number  suffi- 
cient, as  he  supposed,  for  present  purjioses  ;  and, 
having  laid  in  a  supply  of  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  liidian  goods,  eml)arked  all  on  board  one  of 
those  great  canoes  at  that  time  universally  used 
by  the  tur  traders  for  navigating  the  intricate  and 
often-obstructed  rivers.  The  canoe  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  and  several  feet  in 
width  ;  constructed  of  birch  bark,  sewed  with 
fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  spruce  tree,  and  daubed 
with  resin  of  the  pine,  instead  of  tar.  The  cargo 
was  made  up  in  packages,  weighing  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  the  facility  of 
loading  and  unloarling,  and  of  transportation  at 
portages.  The  canoe  itself,  though  capable  of 
sustaining  a  freight  of  upward  of  four  tons,  could 
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readily  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  Canoes 
of  this  size  are  generally  managed  by  eight  or  ten 
men,  two  of  whom  are  picivecl  veterans,  who  re- 
ceive double  wages,  and  are  stationed,  one  at  the 
bow  and  the  other  at  the  stern,  to  keej)  a  lookout 
and  to  steer.  They  are  termed  the  forema  i  and 
the  steersman.  The  rest,  who  ply  the  paddles,  are 
called  middle-men.  When  there  is  a  favorable 
breeze,  the  canoe  is  occasionally  navigated  with  a 
sail. 

The  expedition  took  its  regular  departure,  as 
usual,  from  St.  Anne's,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Montreal,  the  great  starting  |)lace  of  the 
t-aders  to  the  interior.  Here  stood  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  Anne,  the  patroness  of  the  Canailian 
voyageurs,  where  they  made  confession,  and 
offered  up  their  vows,  previous  to  dejjarting  on 
any  hazardous  expedition.  The  shrine  of  the 
saint  was  decorated  with  relics  and  votive  offer- 
ings hung  uj)  by  these  superstitious  beings, 
either  to  propitiate  her  favor,  or  in  gratitude 
for  some  signal  deliverance  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  the  custom,  too,  of  these  devout  vaga- 
bonds, after  leaving  the  chapel,  to  have  a  grand 
carouse,  in  honor  of  the  saint  and  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  voyage.  In  this  part  of  their  devo- 
tions, tlie  crew  of  .Mr.  Hunt  proved  themselves 
by  no  means  deficient.  Indeed,  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  his  recruits,  enlisted  at  .Montreal,  were 
lit  to  vie  with  the  raggeil  regiment  of  Kalstaff. 
Some  were  able-bodied,  Init  inexpert  ;  others  were 
expert,  but  lazy  ;  while  t  ihird  class  were  expert 
pnd  willing,  but  totally  worn  out,  being  broken 
down  veterans,  incapable  of  toil. 

With  this  inefficient  crew  he  made  his  way  up  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  by  the  ancient  route  of  the  fur 
traders  along  a  succession  of  small  lakes  and 
rivers  to  Micliilimackin.ic.  Their  progress  was 
slow  and  tedious.  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  management  of  "  voyageurs,"  and  he 
hat'  a  crew  admirably  disposed  to  play  the  old 
soldier  and  balk  their  work,  and  ever  ready  to 
come  to  a  halt,  land,  make  a  fire,  put  on  the  great 
pot,  and  smoke,  and  gossip,  and  sing  by  the  hour. 

It  was  not  until  the  22d  of  July  that  they  ar- 
rived at  Mackinaw,  situ.ited  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  continence  of  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan.  This  famous  old  French  tr.iding  |)ost 
continued  to  he  a  rallying  point  for  a  multifarious 
and  motley  ])opulation.  The  inhabitants  were 
amj^hihious  in  their  habits,  most  of  them  being, 
or  having  been,  voyageurs  or  canoe-men.  It 
w;is  tlie  great  place  of  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  southwest  fur  trade.  Here  the  .Mackinaw 
Company  had  established  its  principal  jiost,  from 
whence  it  communicated  with  the  interior  and 
with  Montreal.  Hence  its  various  traders  and 
trappers  set  out  for  their  respective  destinations 
about  L;ike  Su|)erior  and  its  tributary  waters,  or 
for  the  .Mi:isissipi)i,  the  Arkansas,  the  Missouri, 
aiid  the  other  regions  of  the  west.  Here,  after 
the  absence  of  a  vear  or  more,  they  returned  with 
their  |)eliries,  and  settled  their  accounts  ;  the  furs 
rendered  in  by  them  being  transmittiMl,  in  canoes, 
from  hence  to  Montreal.  Mackinaw  was,  there- 
fore, for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  very  scantily 
peopled  ;  but  at  certain  seasons  the  traders  ar- 
rived from  ,dl  points,  with  their  crews  of  voy- 
ageurs, and  the  place  swarmed  like  a  hive. 

Mackinaw,  at  that  time,  was  a  mere  \illage, 
stretcliing  along  a  small  bay,  with  a  line  broad 
beach  in  front  of  its  principal  row  of  houses,  and 
dominated  by  the  old  fort,  which  crowned  an 
impending  height.  The  beach  was  a  kind  of 
public  promenade,  where  were  displayed  all  the 


vagaries  of  a  seaport  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet 

from  a  long  cruise.  Here  voyageurs  frolicked 
away  their  wages,  fiddling  and  dancing  in  the 
booths  and  cabins,  buying  all  kintls  of  knick- 
knacks,  dressing  themselves  out  finely,  and  pa- 
rading up  and  down,  like  arrant  braggarts  and 
coxcombs.  Sometimes  they  met  with  rival  cox- 
combs in  the  young  bulians  from  the  opposite 
shore,  who  would  appear  on  the  beach  painted 
and  decorated  in  fantastic  style,  and  would  saun- 
ter up  an'd  down,  to  be  gazed  at  and  admireil, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  eclipsed  their  pale- 
faced  competitors. 

Now  and  then  a  chance  party  of  "  Northwest- 
ers" appeared  at  Mackinaw  from  the  rendezvous 
at  Fort  William.  These  held  themselves  up  as 
the  chivalry  of  the  fur  trade.  They  were  men  ol 
iron  ;  jjroof  against  cold  weather,  hard  fare,  and 
perils  of  all  kinds.  Some  would  wear  the  north- 
west button,  and  a  formidable  dirk,  and  assume 
something  ofa  military  air.  They  generally  wore 
feathers  in  their  hats,  and  affected  the  "  brave." 
"  Je  suis  un  homme  du  nord  !"^ — "I  am  a  man 
of  the  north,"  one  of  these  swelling  fellows  woidd 
exclaim,  sticking  his  arms  akimbo  and  ruftling  by 
•''e  Southwesters,  whom  he  regarded  with  great 
ontempt,  as  men  softened  by  milil  climates  ;uid 
the  luxurious  fare  of  bread  and  bacon,  and  whom 
he  stigmatized  with  the  inglorious  name  of  p(>rk- 
eaters.  The  superiority  assumed  by  these  vain- 
glorious swaggerers  was,  in  general,  tacitly  ad- 
mitted. Indeed,  some  of  them  had  accpiired 
great  notoriety  tor  ds^eds  of  hardiliooti  and  cour- 
age ;  for  the  fur  trade  bad  its  heroes,  whose 
names  resounded  throughout  the  wilderness. 

Such  was  '.ickinaw  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating.  It  now,  doubtless,  presents  a  to- 
tally ilifferent  aspect.  The  fur  conipanies  no 
longer  assemble  there  ;  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes  is  carried  on  by  ste;ind)oats  and  various 
shipping,  and  the  race  of  traders,  anil  trappers, 
and  voyageurs,  and  Indian  d.indies,  have  vapored 
out  their  brief  hour  and  disappeared.  Such 
chang"S  does  the  lapse  of  a  hantltul  of  years  make 
in  this  ever-changing  country. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Hunt  remained  for  some 
time,  to  complete  Ids  assortment  of  Indian  goods, 
and  to  increase  his  number  of  voyageurs,  as  well 
as  to  engage  scmie  of  a  more  elticient  character 
than  those  enlisted  at  Montreal. 

And  now  commenced  another  game  o!  jockey- 
ship.  There  were  able  and  ellicient  men  ni 
abundance  at  Ma<kinaw,  but  for  several  days  not 
one  presented  himself.  If  offers  were  made  to 
any,  they  were  listened  to  witii  a  shake  of  the 
head.  .Should  any  one  seem  inclined  to  enlist, 
there  were  officious  idlers  and  busybodies,  of 
that  class  who  are  ever  ready  to  dissuade  others 
from  any  enterprise  in  which  they  themselves 
have  no  concern.  These  would  pull  him  by  the 
sleeve,  take  him  on  one  side,  and  murmur  in  his 
ear,  or  woulil  suggest  difficulties  outright. 

It  was  objected  that  the  expedition  would  have 
to  navigate  unknown  rivers,  a. id  pass  t'irough 
howling  wildernesses  infested  by  savage  tribes, 
who  had  already  cut  off  the  unfortunate  voy- 
ageurs that  had  ventured  among  them  ;  tii.il  it 
was  to  clind)  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  ilescend 
into  desolate  aixl  famished  regions,  where  the 
traveller  was  often  obliged  to  subsist  on  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets,  or  to  kill  his  own  horse 
for  food. 

At  length  one  man  was  hardy  enough  to  en- 
gage, and  he  was  used  like  a  "  stool-pigton,"  to 
decoy  others  ;    but  several   days  elapsed   before 
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any  more  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  him. 
A  few  then  came  to  terms.  It  was  desirable  to 
enga[re  them  for  five  years,  but  some  ri^lused  to 
enyage  lor  more  than  three.  Then  they  must 
have  part  of  their  pay  in  advance,  which  was 
readily  granted.  When  they  had  pocketed  the 
nm!)ui\t,  and  squ.mdered  it  in  regales  or  in  out- 
fits, tivv  began  to  talk  of  pecuniary  obligations 
at  Mackinaw,  which  must  be  disciiarged  belore 
tiiey  would  be  free  to  depart  ;  or  engagements 
with  other  i)ersons,  which  were  only  to  be  can- 
ceiled  by  a  "  reasonable  consideration." 

It  was  in  vain  to  argue  or  renuonstrate.  The 
money  advanced  had  already  i)een  sacked  and 
spent'  and  must  be  lost  and  the  recruits  left  lie- 
hind,  unless  they  could  be  freed  from  their  delits 
and  engagements.  Accordingly,  a  fine  was  paid 
for  one  ;  a  judgment  tor  another  ;  a  tavern  bill 
for  tl;e  third  ;  and  almost  all  had  to  be  bought 
off  froni  some  prior  engagement,  either  real  or 
pretended. 

Mr.  Hunt  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  incessant 
and  unreasonable  dem.uuls  of  these  worthies 
upon  his  purse  ;  yet  with  all  this  outlay  of  funds, 
the  number  recruited  was  but  scanty,  and  many 
of  the  most  desirable  still  held  themselves  aloof, 
and  were  not  to  be  cantjht  by  a  golden  bait. 
With  these  he  tried  another  tenij)tation.  Among 
the  recruits  who  had  enlislfd  he  dislributeil 
feathers  and  ostrich  plumes.  These  they  put  in 
their  hats,  and  thus  figured  about  .Mackinaw,  as- 
suming airs  of  vast  iniportante,  as  "  voyageurs 
in  a  new  comjiany,  that  was  to  eclipse  the  North- 
west." 'I'lie  eilect  was  complete.  A  French 
Canadian  is  too  vain  and  mercurial  a  being  to 
withstand  the  finery  and  ostentation  of  the  feather. 
Numbt'rs  immediately  |)ressed  into  the  service. 
Oiif  must  have  an  ostrich  plume  ;  another,  a 
v.hite  feather  with  a  red  end  ;  a  third,  a  bunch  of 
corks'  tails.  Thus  all  paraded  about  in  vain- 
glorious style,  more  delighted  with  the  featliers 
in  their  hats  than  with  the  money  in  their  pock- 
ets ;  and  considering  themselves  iuUy  equal  to 
the  boastful  "  men  oi  the  north." 

While  thus  recruiting  the  number  of  rarik  and 
file,  Mr.  HiMit  w.is  joined  by  a  (lerson  whom  he 
hail  invited,  l)y  letter,  to  engage  as  a  partner  in 
the  expedition.  This  was  ^lr.  Kamsay  Crooks, 
a  young  man,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  serv- 
ed under  the  Northwest  Company,  and  been  tn- 
gaged  in  trading  exjieditions  upon  his  individual 
account,  among  the  trihes  of  the  .Missouri.  Mr. 
Hunt  knew  iiim  jiersonally,  and  had  conceived 
a  high  and  merited  opinion  of  liis  jutlgment,  en- 
terjirise,  and  integrity  ;  he  was  rejoiced,  there- 
fore, when  tlie  latter  ccmsented  to  accompany 
him.  Mr.  Crooks,  however,  drew  from  e.\i)eri- 
ence  a  picture  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected,  and  urged  the  import.ince  of 
going  with  a  considerable  force,  bi  ascending 
tlie  U[)per  .'.lissouri  they  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  who 
had  manifested  repeated  hostility  to  the  white 
traders,  .and  rendered  their  expeditions  extremely 
perilous  ;  firing  upon  them  from  the  river  banks 
as  they  passed  beneath  in  their  boats,  and  .attack- 
ing them  in  tht'ir  encampments,  Mr.  Crooks 
himself,  when  voyaging  in  company  with  another 
trader  of  the  name  of  M'Lellan,  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  these  marauders,  and  had  considered 
himself  fortunate  in  escaping  down  the  river 
without  loss  of  life  or  property,  but  with  a  total 
abandonment  of  his  trading  voyage. 

Should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
through  the  country  of  the  Siou.x  without  molesta- 


tion, they  would  have  another  tribe  still  more  sav- 
age and  warlike  beyond,  and  deadly  toes,  of  the 
white  men.  These  were  the  lilackfeet  Indians, 
who  ranged  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  which 
they  would  have  to  traverse. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  augment  the  ])arty  considerably.  It 
already  exceeded  tlie  number  of  thirty,  to  which 
it  had  originaliy  been  limited  ;  but  it  was  deter- 
mined, on  arriving  at  St.  Louis,  to  increase  it  to 
the  numl)er  of  sixty. 

These  matters  l)eing  arranged,  they  prepared 
to  embark  ;  Imt  the  embarkation  of  a  crew  of 
Canadian  voyageurs,  on  a  distant  expedition,  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  as  might  be  imagined  ;  es- 
pecially of  such  a  set  of  vainglorious  fellows  with 
money  in  botli  pockets,  and  cocks'  tails  in  their 
hats.  Like  sailors,  the  Canadian  voyageurs  gen- 
erally preface  a  long  cruise  with  a  carouse.  'I'licy 
have  their  cronies,  their  brothers,  their  cousins, 
their  wives,  their  sweethearts  ;  all  to  be  enter- 
tained at  their  exiiense.  They  feast,  they  fiddle, 
they  drink,  they  sing,  they  dance,  they  frolic  and 
fight,  until  they  are  all  as  mad  as  so  many 
drunken  Indians.  The  publicans  are  all  obedi- 
ence to  their  (.-omniands,  never  hesitating  to  let 
them  run  up  scores  without  limit,  knowing  that, 
when  their  own  money  is  expended,  the  purses  of 
their  employers  must  answer  for  the  bill,  or  the 
voyage  must  be  delayed.  Neither  was  it  possi- 
ble, at  that  time,  to  remedy  the  matter  .at  Mack- 
inaw. In  that  amphibious  cominunily  there  was 
always  a  jiropensity  to  wrest  the  laws  in  favor  of 
riotous  or  mutinous  boatmen.  It  was  necessary, 
also,  to  keep  the  recruits  in  good  humor,  seeing 
the  novelty  and  danger  of  the  service  into  which 
they  were  entering,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
might  at  any  time  escape  it,  by  jumping  into  a 
canoe  and  going  down  the  stream. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  beset  ^Ir.  Hunt,  and 
gave  him  a  foretaste  of  the  ditlicuities  of  his  com- 
mand. I'he  little  cabarets  and  sutlers'  shops 
along  the  bay  resounded  with  the  scra|)ing  of  fid- 
dles, with  snatches  of  old  French  songs,  with  In- 
dian whoojis  and  yells  ;  while  every  jjiumed  and 
feathered  vagabond  had  his  trt)op  of  loving  cous- 
ins and  comrades  at  his  heels,  ft  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  be  extricated  froin 
the  clutches  of  the  publicans  and  the  embraces 
of  their  pot  comiKanions,  who  followed  them  to 
the  water's  edge  with  many  a  hug,  a  kiss  on  eacii 
cheek,  and  a  maudlin  benediction  in  Canadian 
French. 

It  was  about  the  12th  of  August  that  they  left 
Mackinaw,  and  jnirsued  the  usual  route  by  tlreen 
Hay,  Fox  anil  Wisconsin  Rivers,  to  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  thence  down  the  Mississipjji  to  St. 
Louis,  where  they  landed  on  the  third  or  Septem- 
ber. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

St.  Louis,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  few  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  was,  ;it  that  time,  a  iron- 
tier  settlement,  and  the  last  fitting-out  place  for 
the  Indian  trade  of  the  southwest.  It  possessed 
a  motley  population  composed  ol  the  creole  de- 
scendants of  the  original  F'reiich  colonists  ;  the 
keen  traders  from  the  Atlantic  States  ;  the  back, 
wood-men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ;  the  In- 
dians and  half-breeds  of  the  prairies  ;  together 
with  a  singular  aquatic  race  that  had  grown  up 
from  the  navigation  of  the  rivers — the  "  boatmen 
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of  the  Mississippi,"  who  possessed  hal)its,  man- 
ners, and  almost  a  language,  peculiarly  their 
own,  anil  strongly  technical.  They,  at  that  time, 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  conducted  the 
chiet  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  voyageurs  did  of  the  Ca- 
nadian waters  ;  but,  like  them,  their  consecpience 
and  characteristics  are  rapidly  vanishing  before 
the  ail-pervading  intrusion  of  steamboats. 

The  old  French  houses  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade  had  gathered  round  them  ;i  train  of  depend- 
ents, mongrel  Indians,  and  mongrel  Frenchmen, 
will)  had  intermarrieil  with  Indians.  These  they 
employed  in  iht-ir  various  expeditions  by  land  and 
water.  \"arious  individuals  of  other  countries 
had  of  l.ite  years,  pushed  '.'le  trade  farther  into 
the  interior,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
and  had  swelled  the  number  of  these  h.ingers-on. 
Several  of  these  traders  had,  two  or  three  years 
previously,  formed  themselves  into  a  com|)any, 
composeil  of  twelve  jiartners,  with  a  capital  of 
about  forty  thousand  dollars,  called  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  the  object  of  which  was  to  estab- 
lish posts  along  the  upper  jiart  of  that  river,  and 
nionopoli/e  the  trade.  The  leading  i);irtner  of 
this  company  w;is  .Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  a  .Sj)aniard 
by  birth,  and  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising 
character,  who  had  ascended  the  .Missouri  almost 
to  its  source,  and  matle  himself  well  acciu.iinted 
and  popular  with  several  of  its  tribes.  Hy  his  ex- 
ertions, trading  posts  had  been  established,  in 
l8o8,  in  the  Sioux  country,  and  among  the  Ari- 
cara  and  Mandan  tribes  ;  anil  a  ))rincipal  one, 
under  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  jiartners,  at  the 
forks  of  the  Missouri.  This  company  had  in  its 
employ  about  two  hundred  and  htty  nten,  partly 
American  hunters,  and  partly  Creoles  and  Cana- 
dian vo\ageurs. 

Ali  tliese  circumstances  combined  to  proiluce  a 
popul.ition  at  St.  Louis  even  still  more  motley 
than  that  at  Mackinaw.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
about  the  river  banks,  the  hectoring,  extravagant, 
bragging  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
gay,  grimacing,  singing,  good-humored  Canadian 
voyageurs.  V'agnmt  Indians,  of  various  tribes, 
loitered  about  the  streets.  Now  and  then,  a  stark 
Kentucky  hunter,  in  leathern  hunting-dress,  with 
rille  on  shoulder  and  kiMfe  in  belt,  strode  along. 
Here  and  there  were  new  brick  houses  and  shops, 
just  set  up  by  bustling,  driving,  ;uul  e.iger  men 
of  tr.'iflic  from  the  Atlantic  States  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  old  French  mansions,  with  open 
casements,  still  retained  the  e.isy,  indolent  air  of 
the  original  colonists  ;  and  now  and  then  the 
scraping  of  a  I'ldille,  a  strain  of  an  ancient  French 
son•^  or  the  sound  of  billiard  balls,  showed  that 
the  h.ippy  (iallic  turn  for  gayety  and  amusement 
still  lingered  about  the  i)lace. 

Such  was  St.  Loiiis  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
arrival  there,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  fur 
company,  with  am|)le  funds  at  its  comm.and,  pro- 
duced a  strong  sensation  .imong  the  Indian  tra- 
ders of  the  place,  and  awakened  keen  jealousy 
and  o|)|)osition  on  the  jiart  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to  strengthen  himself 
against  all  competition.  Vov  this  purpose,  he  se- 
cured to  the  interests  of  the  association  another  of 
those  enterprising  men,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  individual  traffic  with  thetribesot  the  Missouri. 
This  was  ;i  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  a  gentleman  well 
educated  and  well  informed,  ;md  of  a  res[)ectable 
family  of  Haltimore.  He  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  but  had  resigned  in 
disgust,  on  being  refused  a  furlough,  .and  had  taken 
to  trapping  beaver  and  trading  among  the   In- 


dians. He  was  easily  induced  by  Mr.  Hunt  to 
join  as  a  partner,  and  was  considered  by  him,  on 
account  of  his  education  and  aciiuiremeiits,  and 
his  experience  in  Indian  trade,  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  company. 

Several  additional  men  were  likewise  enlisted 
in  St.  Louis,  some  as  boatmen,  and  others  as  hunt- 
ers. These  last  were  eng.iged,  not  merely  to  kill 
game  for  jirovisions,  but  also,  and  indeed  chielly, 
to  trap  beaver  and  other  animals  of  rich  furs,  val- 
uable in  the  trade.  They  enlisted  on  different 
terms.  Some  were  to  have  a  tixed  salary  ol  three 
hundred  dollars  ;  others  were  to  be  fitted  out  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and 
were  to  hunt  and  traj)  on  shares. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  met  with  much  opposition  on  the 
jiart  of  rival  traders,  especially  the  .Missouri  Fur 
Company,  it  took  him  some  weeks  to  complete  his 
|)reparations.  The  delays  which  he  had  pre- 
viously experienced  at  Montreal,  Mackinaw,  and 
on  the  way',  added  to  those  at  St.  Louis,  had 
thrown  him  much  behind  his  origin.il  calcula- 
tions, so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  his 
voyage  uj)  the  Missouri  in  the  present  year.  This 
river,  llowing  from  high  and  cold  latitudes,  and 
through  wide  and  open  plains,  exposed  to  chilling 
blasts,  freezes  early.  The  winter  may  be  dated 
from  the  hrstof  November  ;  there  w;is  every  pros- 
pei  t,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  closed  with  ice 
long  before  Mr.  Hunt  could  reach  its  up|)er 
w.ilers.  To  avoid,  however,  the  expense  of  win- 
tering at  St.  Louis,  he  determiiieil  to  push  up  the 
river  as  far  as  jjossible,  to  some  point  above  the 
settlements,  where  game  was  plenty,  and  where 
his  whole  jiarty  could  be  subsisted  by  hunting, 
until  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring 
should  jjcrmit  them  to  resume  their  voyage. 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-first  of  October  he 
took  his  de|);irlurefrom  St.  Louis.  His  |)arty  was 
distributed  in  three  boats.  One  w.is  the  barge 
which  he  had  brought  from  Mackinaw  ;  another 
was  of  a  Larger  size,  such  as  was  formerly  used  in 
navigating  the  Mohawk  River,  and  known  by  the 
geiU'rie  name  of  the  Schenectady  barge  ;  the  other 
w.is  a  l.irge  keel  boat,  at  that  time  the  grand  con- 
veyance on  the  Mississii>pi. 

In  this  way  they  set  out  from  St.  Louis,  in  buoy- 
ant s])irits,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tl'.e 
.Missouri.  This  vast  river,  three  thousand  miles 
in  length,  and  which,  with  its  tributary  streams, 
drains  such  an  immense  extent  of  country,  was 
as  yet  but  casually  and  imperfectly  navig.ited  by 
the  adventurous  b.irkof  the  fur  tr.ider.  A  steam- 
boat had  never  yet  stemmed  its t  irbulent  lurient. 
Sails  were  but  of  casual  assistance,  hir  it  required 
a  strong  wind  to  conquer  the  force  of  the  stream. 
The  main  dependence  was  on  bodily  strength  .and 
manual  dexterity.  The  boats,  in  general,  had  to 
be  ])ropelleil  by  oars  and  setting  poles,  or  drawn 
by  the  hand  and  by  grappling  nooks  from  one 
root  or  overhanging  tree  to  another  ;  or  towed  by 
the  long  cordelle,  or  towing  line,  where  the  shores 
were  s'.nTicieiitly  cle.ir  of  woods  and  thickets  to 
permit  the  men  to  pass  .along  the  b.mks. 

Durih^  this  slow  and  tedious  progress  the  boat 
would  be  exposed  to  frequent  danger  from  tloat- 
iiig  trees  and  great  masses  of  drift-wood,  or  to 
be  impaled  upon  stiags  ami  sawyers  ;  th.it  is  to 
say,  sunken  trees,  presenting  a  jagged  or  pointed 
end  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the  ch.m- 
nel  of  the  river  frequently  shifted  from  side  to 
side,  according  to  the  bends  and  sand-banks,  the 
bo.it  had,  in  the  same  way,  to  advance  in  ;i  zigzag 
course.  Often  a  part  of  the  crew  would  have  to 
leap  into  the  water  at  the  shallows,  ;ind  wade 
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along  with  the  towing  line,  while  their  comrades 
un  l)uar(l  toilfuily  assisted  with  oar  and  setting 
pole.  Sometimes  the  t)oat  would  seem  to  be  re- 
tained motionless,  as  if  spellbound,  o|)|)osite  some 
I)oint  round  which  the  current  set  with  violence, 
and  where  the  utmost  labor  scarce  effected  any 
visible  progress. 

On  tliese  occasions  it  was  that  the  merits  of  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  came  into  full  action.  I'a- 
tient  of  toil,  not  to  be  disheartened  by  impedi- 
ments and  disappointments,  fertile  in  expedients, 
and  versed  in  every  mode  ot  humoring  and  con- 
quering the  wayward  current,  they  would  ply 
every  e.xertion,  sometimes  in  the  boat,  sometimes 
on  shore,  sometimes  in  the  water,  however  cold  ; 
always  alert,  always  in  good  humor  ;  and,  should 
they  at  any  time  tlag  or  grow  weary,  one  of  their 
popular  boat  songs,  chanted  by  a  veteran  oars- 
man, and  resijoniled  to  in  chorus,  acted  as  a 
never-failing  restorative. 

Hy  such  assiduous  and  persevering  labor  they 
maile  their  way  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  up  the  Missouri,  by  the  i6th  of  November, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nodowa.  As  this  was  a  good 
hunting  country,  and  as  the  season  was  rapidly 
advancing,  they  determined  to  establish  their 
winter  (juarters  at  this  place  ;  and,  in  fact,  two 
(lays  after  they  had  come  to  a  halt,  the  river 
closed  just  above  their  encampment. 

The  party  had  not  been  long  at  this  ])lace  when 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Robert  M'Lellan,  another 
trader  of  the  Missouri  ;  the  same  who  h;id  been 
associated  with  .Mr.  Crooks  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
peditit)n  in  which  they  iuid  been  intercepted  by 
the  Sicuix  Indians,  and  obliged  to  make  a  rapiil 
retreat  down  the  river. 

M'Lellan  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  had 
been  a  partisan  under  (leneral  Wayne,  in  his  In- 
di.in  wars,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  liery  spirit  and  reckless  daring,  and  marvel- 
lous stories  were  toklof  his  exjjloits.  His  appear- 
ance answered  to  his  (  haracler.  1 1  is  frame  w.is 
meagre,  but  nuisi  ular  ;  showing  strength,  activ- 
ity, and  iron  lirnuiess.  His  ejts  were  dark,  deep 
set.  and  piercing.  He  was  restless,  fearless,  t)ut 
of  impetuous  and  sometimes  ungovernable  tem- 
per. He  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  enroll 
nimself  as  a  partner,  and  gladly  consented  ;  being 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  passing,  with  a  pow- 
erful force,  through  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  and 
perhaps  having  an  o|)portunity  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  that  lawless  tribe  for  their  past  offences. 

Another  recruit  that  joined  the  camj)  at  Nodowa 
deserves  ecpial  mention.  This  was  John  Day,  a 
liunter  from  the  backwoods  of  \'irginia.  who  had 
been  several  years  on  the  Missouri  in  'lie  service 
of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  of  other  traders.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age,  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
straight  as  an  Indian  ;  with  .m  elastic  ste|)  as  if 
he  trod  on  springs,  anti  a  handsome,  o|)en,  manly 
countenance.  It  was  his  boast  that  in  his 
vounger  days  nothing  could  hurt  or  daunt  him  ; 
hut  he  had  "  lived  loo  fast"  and  injured  his  con- 
stitulicm  by  his  excesses.  Still  he  was  strong  ot 
han;l,  bold  ot  heart,  a  prime  woodman,  and  an  al- 
most unerring  shot.  He  had  the  frank  spirit  of  a 
X'irginian,  and  the  rough  heroism  of  a  pioneer  of 
the  west. 

The  jiarty  were  now  brought  to  a  halt  for  sev- 
eral months.  They  were  in  a  countrv  abounding 
with  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  so  that  lliere  was  no 
stint  of  provisions,  and  every  one  appeared  cheer- 
ful and  contented.  Mr.  Hunt  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  this  interval  to  return  to  St.  Louis  and 
obtain  a  reinforcement.     He  wished  to  procure 


an  interpreter,  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Sioux,  as,  from  all  accounts,  he  apprehended 
difTiculties  in  passing  through  the  country  of  that 
nation.  He  felt  the  necessity,  also,  of  having  a 
greater  number  of  hunters,  not  merely  to  keep 
up  a  supi)ly  of  provisions  throughout  their  long 
and  arduous  expedition,  but  also  as  a  protection 
and  defence,  in  case  of  Indian  hostilities.  For 
such  service  the  Canadian  voyageurs  were  little 
to  be  depended  upon,  fighting  not  being  a  part  of 
their  profession.  The  proper  kind  of  men  were 
American  hunters  experienced  in  savage  life  and 
sav.ige  warfare,  and  possessed  of  the  true  game 
spirit  of  the  west. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  encampment  in  charge 
of  the  other  jiartners,  Mr.  Hunt  set  off  on  foot  on 
the  first  of  January  (1810),  for  St.  louif.  He  was 
accomjjanied  by  eight  men  as  far  as  Fort  Osage, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  t)clow  Nodowa. 
Here  he  procured  a  couple  of  horses,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  remainder  of  his  journey  with  two 
men,  sending  the  other  six  back  to  the  encamp- 
ment. He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  20th  of 
January. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

On  this  his  second  visit  to  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  again  impeded  in  his  plans  by  the  opposition 
of  the  .Missouri  Fur  Company.  The  affairs  of  that 
c()m|)any  were,  at  this  time,  in  a  very  dubious 
state.  IJuring  the  preceding  year,  their  princi- 
j)al  establishment  at  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  had 
been  so  much  harassed  by  the  Hlackteet  Indians 
that  its  commander,'  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  part- 
ners, had  been  comi)elled  to  abandon  the  post 
and  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  intention 
of  fixing  himself  upon  one  of  the  U|)|)er  br.mches 
of  the  Columbia.  What  had  become  of  him  and 
his  party  was  unknown.  The  most  intense  anxi- 
ety was  felt  concerning  them,  and  ai)prehensions 
that  they  might  have  been  cut  off  by  the  savages. 
At  the  lime  of  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival  at  St.  Louis, 
the  Missouri  Company  were  fitting  out  an  e\i)edi- 
tiiMi  to  go  in  quest  of  Mr.  Henry.  It  was  to  be 
conducted  by  Sir.  Manuel  Lisa,  the  enterprising 
partner  already  mentioned. 

There  being  thus  two  expeditions  on  foot  at  the 
same  moment,  an  unusual  demand  was  occasion- 
ed for  himters  and  voyageurs,  who  accordingly 
nrotlteil  by  the  circumstance,  and  stipulated  for 
nigh  terms.  Mr.  Hunt  found  a  keen  and  subtle 
competitor  \n  Lisa,  and  was  obliged  to  secure  his 
recruits  by  liberal  advances  of  pay,  and  by  other 
pecuniary  indulgences. 

The  greatest  difliculty  was  to  i)rocure  the  Sioux 
interjireter.  There  was  but  one  man  tt)  be  met 
with  at  St.  Louis  who  was  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
but  to  secure  him  would  require  much  manage- 
ment. The  individual  in  question  was  a  half- 
breed,  named  Pierre  Dorion  ;  and,  as  he  figures 
hereafter  in  this  narrative,  and  is,  withal,  a  strik- 
ing specimen  of  the  hybrid  race  on  the  frontier, 
we  shall  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  hiin. 
Pierre  was  the  son  of  Dorion,  the  French  inter- 
preter, who  accompanied  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  their  famous  exploring  expedition  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Old  Dorion  was  one  of 
those  I'"rench  Creoles,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Canadian  stock,  who  abound  on  the  western  fron- 
tier, and  amalgamate  or  cohabit  with  the  savages. 
He  had  sojourned  among  various  tribes,  and  per- 
haps left  progeny  among  them  all  ;  but  his  regu- 
lar or  habitual  wife  was  a  Sioux  squaw.     By  net 
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he  had  a  hopeful  brood  of  half-breed  sons,  of 
whom  Pierre  was  oi\e.  The  domestic  affairs  of 
old  Dorion  were  conducted  on  the  true  Indian 
plan.  Father  and  sons  would  occasionally  j{et 
ilrunk  tc);ji'ther,  and  then  the  cabin  was  a  scene 
of  ruffian  brawl  and  ti>;htin>j,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  old  Frenchman  was  apt  to  ^et  sounilly 
belabored  by  his  mongrel  offsiiriny.  In  a  furious 
scutYle  of  the  kind,  one  of  the  sons  jjot  the  old 
man  upon  the  ground,  and  was  upon  the  |)oint  of 
scalpinj;  him.  "  Hold  I  my  son,"  cried  the  olil 
fellow,  in  iniplorinjf  accents,  "  you  are  too  brave, 
too  hoiioriihU-  to  scalp  your  father  !"  This  last 
appeal  to''  :lu'd  the  French  side  of  the  half-breed's 
heart,  so  ne  suffereil  the  old  man  to  wear  his  scalj) 
unharmed. 

Of  this  hopeful  stock  was  I'ierre  Dorion,  the 
man  whom  it  was  now  the  desire  ol  Mr.  Hunt  to 
engajje  as  an  interpreter.  He  had  been  em|)toyeil 
in  that  c.ipacity  by  the  Missouri  I"ur  Company 
during  tlie  preceding  year,  and  had  conducted 
their  traders  in  safety  tiirough  the  different  tribes 
of  the  .Sioux.  He  had  proved  himself  faitidul  and 
Strviceable  while  sober  ;  but  the  love  of  liquor,  in 
which  he  liad  been  nurturi'd  antl  brought  up, 
would  occ.isionally  break  out,  and  with  it  the  sav- 
age side  of  his  character. 

It  was  his  love  of  ii(|Uor  which  had  embroiled 
him  with  the  .Missouri  Com|)any.  While  in  their 
service  at  Fort  Mandan  on  the  frontier,  he  had 
been  sei/.ed  with  a  whiskey  mania  ;  and  as  the  bev- 
erage was  only  to  i)e  i)rocured  at  the  company's 
store,  it  had  i)een  charged  m  his  account  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  a  (juart.  This  item  had  ever 
remain  unsi'ttkd,  and  a  matter  of  furious  dispute, 
the  mere  mention  of  which  was  sufficient  to  put 
him  in  a  i)assiun. 

The  moment  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Lisa  that 
Pierre  IJorion  was  in  treaty  with  the  new  and  ri- 
val association,  he  endeavored,  by  threats  as 
well  as  promises,  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  their 
service.  His  promises  might,  |)erhaps,  have  jire- 
vailed  ;  but  his  thre.its,  which  related  to  the 
whiskey  debt,  only  served  to  drive  I'ierre  into  the 
opposite  r.niks.  Still,  he  took  advantage  of  this 
competition  for  his  services  to  stand  out  with 
Mr.  Hunt  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and, 
after  a  negt)iiatii)n  of  nearly  two  weeks,  capitu- 
lated to  serve  in  the  expedition,  as  hunter  and 
inter|)reter,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  doll.irs 
a  year,  two  hundred  of  which  were  to  be  paid  in 
ad^fance. 

When  .Mr.  Hunt  had  got  everything  ready  for 
leaving  St.  Louis,  new  dilliculties  rose.  Fise  of 
the  American  hunters  from  the  encampment  at 
Nodowa,  suddenly  made  theira[)pearance.  They 
alleged  that  tiicy  had  been  ill  treatwl  by  the 
partners  at  the  encampment,  and  had  come  off 
clandestinely,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute.  It 
was  useless  at  the  present  moment,  and  under 
present  circumstances,  to  attempt  any  compul- 
sory measures  with  these  dest^ters.  Two  of 
them  Mr.  Hunt  prevailed  upon,  by  mild  means, 
to  return  with  him.  The  rest  refused  ;  nay,  what 
was  worse,  they  spread  such  reports  of  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
course  of  the  ex|)edition,  that  they  struck  a  jianic 
into  those  hunters  w^ho  had  recently  engaged  at 
St.  Louis,  and,  when  the  hour  of  departure  ar- 
rived, all  but  one  refused  to  embark.  It  was  in 
vain  to  plead  or  remonstrate  ;  they  shouldered 
their  rides  and  turned  their  back  upon  the  expedi- 
tion, and  .Mr.  Hunt  was  fain  to  put  off  from  shore 
with  the  single  hunter  and  a  number  of  voyageurs 
whom  he  had  engaged.     Even  Pierre  Dorion,  at 


the  last  moment,  refused  to  enter  the  f)oat  until 
Mr.  Hunt  consented  to  take  his  squaw  and  two 
children  on  board  also.  Hut  the  tissue  of  perplex- 
ities, on  account  of  this  worthy  individual,  diil  not 
end  here, 

Among  the  various  ])ersons  who  were  about  to 
proceed  up  the  Missouri  with  Mr.  Hunt,  were  two 
scientific  gentlemen  :  one  Mr.  John  liradbury,  a 
man  of  mature  age,  but  great  enterprise  and  per- 
sonal activity,  who  h;ul  been  sent  out  by  the  Lin- 
naean  Society  of  Livernool,  to  njake  a  collection 
of  American  plants  ;  tlie  other,  a  .Mr.  Nuttall, 
likewise  an  F.nglishman,  younger  in  years,  who 
has  since  made  himself  known  as  the  author  ol 
"  Travels  in  Arkansas,"  and  a  work  on  the  "  Cien- 
era  of  American  i'lants."  Mr.  Hunt  had  offered 
them  the  protection  and  facilities  of  his  party,  in 
their  scieiititic  researches  up  the  .Missouri.  As 
thev  were  not  ready  to  depart  at  the  n\oment  ol 
embarkation,  they  put  their  trunks  on  board  ol 
the  boat,  butrem.imed  at  St.  Louis  until  the  next 
day,  for  the  arrival  of  the  post,  intending  to  join 
the  expedition  at  St.  Charles,  a  short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

The  same  evening,  however,  they  learned  that 
a  writ  had  been  issued  against  I'ierre  Dorion  for 
his  whiskey  debt,  by  Mr.  Lisa,  as  agent  of  the  .Mis- 
souri Company,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
entrap  the  mongrel  linguist  on  his  arrival  ;il  St. 
Charles.  L'pon  hearing  tliis,  Mr.  Ibadhury  and 
Mr.  Nuttall  set  off  a  littlealler  midnight,  by  huul, 
got  ahead  of  the  boat  as  it  was  asceniling  llie 
Missouri,  before  its  arrival  at  .St.  Charles,  ;Ind 
gave  I'i(MTe  Dorion  w.irning  of  the  legal  toil  pre- 
pared to  ensnare  him.  The  knowing  I'ierre  im- 
mediately landed  and  took  to  the  woods,  tollowed 
by  his  s(|uaw  laden  with  their  |)apooses,  anil  a 
large  buntlle  containing  their  most  |)recious  ef- 
fects, promising  to  rejoin  the  ])arty  some  distance 
above  St.  Charles.  There  seemed  little  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  upon  the  promises  of  a  loose  ad- 
veniurer  of  the  kind,  who  was  at  the  very  time 
playing  ;in  evasive  game  with  his  former  employ- 
ers; who  had  already  received  two  thirds  of  his 
year's  |)ay,  anil  had  his  ritle  on  his  shoulder,  his 
family  and  worldly  fortune  at  his  heels,  and  the 
wild  woods  before  him.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive, however,  and  it  was  hoped  his  pique  .igainst 
his  old  employers  would  render  him  faithful  to 
his  new  ones. 

The  party  reached  St.  Charles  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  harpies  of  the  law  looked  in  vain  for  their 
expected  prey.  The  boats  resumed  their  course 
on  the  iollowing  morning,  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Pierre  Dorion  made  his  appear.ince  on 
the  shore.  He  was  gladly  taken  on  board,  but 
he  came  without  his  squaw.  They  had  quarrelled 
in  the  night  ;  Pierre  had  administered  the  Indian 
disci|)line  of  the  cudgel,  whereupon  she  had  taken 
to  the  woods,  with  their  children  and  all  their 
worldly  goods.  I'ierre  evidently  was  deeply 
grieved  and  disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  his  wife 
and  his  knajjsack,  wherefore  Mr.  Hunt  dispatched 
one  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  in  seanli  of  the 
fugitive  ;  and  the  whole  party,  after  proceeding 
a  few  miles  further,  encamjied  on  an  isl.md  to 
await  his  return.  The  Canadian  rejoined  the 
party,  hut  without  the  squaw  ;  and  I'ierre  Do- 
rion passed  a  solitary  and  anxious  night,  bitterly 
regretting  his  indiscretion  in  having  exercised  his 
conjugal  authority  so  near  home.  liefore  day- 
break, however,  a  well-known  voice  reached  his 
ears  from  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  his  repent- 
ant spouse,  who  had  been  wandering  the  woods 
all  night  in  quest  of  the  party,  and  had  at  length 
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descried  it  byr  its  fires.  A  boat  was  dispatched 
for  her,  the  interesting  family  was  once  more 
united,  and  Mr.  Hunt  now  flattered  himself  that 
his  perplexities  with  I'ierre  IJorion  were  at  an  end. 

Had  weather,  very  heavy  r.iins,  and  an  unusually 
early  rise  in  the  Missouri  rendered  the  ascent  of 
the  river  toilsome,  slow,  and  dangerous.  The  rise 
of  the  Missouri  does  not  generally  take  place  until 
the  month  of  May  or  June  ;  the  present  swelling 
of  the  river  must  have  been  caused  by  a  freshet  in 
S(mie  of  its  more  southern  l)ranches.  It  could  not 
have  been  the  great  annual  flood,  as  the  higher 
branches  must  still  have  been  ice-bound. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  pause,  to  notice  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  nature,  by  which  the 
annual  swellings  of  the  various  great  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mississippi  have  been 
made  to  preceiie  each  other  at  considerable  inter- 
vals. Thus,  the  flood  of  the  Ked  Kiver  jirecedcs 
that  of  the  Arkansas  by  a  montli.  The  Arkansas, 
also,  rising  in  a  much  more  southern  latitude  than 
the  .Missouri,  takes  the  lead  of  it  in  its  annual  ex- 
cess, and  its  superabundant  waters  are  ilisgorged 
and  disposed  of  long  before  the  breaking  ui)  of  the 
icy  barriers  of  the  north  ;  otherwise,  did  all  these 
mighty  streams  rise  simultaneously,  and  discharge 
their  vernal  floods  into  the  .Mississippi,  an  inun- 
dation would  be  the  consecpience,  that  would  sub- 
merge aiul  devastate  all  the  lower  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  tlie.third  day,  January  17th, 
the  boats  touched  at  Cliarette,  one  of  the  old  vil- 
lages founded  by  the  original  French  colonists. 
Here  they  met  with  Daniel  IJoone,  the  renowned 
p.itriarch  of  Kentucky,  who  had  kept  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  wil- 
derness, still  leading  a  hunter's  life,  though  now 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  hail  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  hunting  and  trapping  expedition, 
and  had  brought  nearly  sixty  beaver  skins  as  tro- 
phies of  his  skill.  'I'he  old  man  was  still  erect  in 
form,  strong  in  limb,  and  unflinching  in  s|)irit, 
and  as  he  stood  on  the  river  bank,  watching  the 
departure  of  an  expedition  destined  to  traverse  the 
wilderness  to  the  very  shores  of  the  I'acitic,  very 
probably  felt  a  throb  of  his  old  |)ioneer  spirit,  im- 
pelling him  to  shoulder  his  ritle  and  join  the  ad- 
venturous band.  Ifoone  llourished  several  years 
after  this  meeting,  in  a  vigorous  old  .age,  the  Nes- 
tor of  hunters  and  backwoodsmen  ;  and  ilied,  full 
of  sylvan  honor  and  renown,  in  1818,  in  his  ninety- 
second  year. 

'i'he  nt-xt  morning  early,  as  tlve  party  were  yet 
encamped  at  the  mouth  ot  a  Small  stream,  they 
were  visited  by  another  of  these  heroes  of  the  wil- 
derness, one  John  Colter,  who  had  accompanied 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  their  memorable  expeilition. 
He  had  recently  made  one  of  those  vast  internal 
voyages  so  ch.iracteristic  of  this  fearless  class  of 
m.^n,  and  of  the  immense  regions  over  which  they 
hold  their  lonely  wanderings  ;  having  come  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  .Missouri  to  St.  Louis  in  a 
small  canoe.  This  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles  he  li.id  accomplished  in  thirty  days.  Colter 
ke|)t  with  the  party  all  the  morning.  He  had  many 
particulars  to  give  them  concerning  the  HIackfeet 
Indians,  a  restless  and  predatory  tribe,  who  had 
conceived  an  implacable  hostility  to  the  white 
men,  in  conseipience  of  one  of  their  warriors  leav- 
ing been  killed  by  Cajitain  Lewis,  while  attempt- 
ing to  steal  horses.  Through  the  country  infested 
by  these  savages  the  expedition  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed, and  Colter  was  urgent  in  reiterating  the  pre- 
cautions that  ought  to  be  observeil  respecting 
them.  He  had  himself  experienced  their  vin- 
dictive cruelty,  and  his  story  deserves  particular 


citation,  as  showing  the  hairbreadth  adventure* 
to  which  these  solitary  rovers  of  the  wildernesj 
are  exposed. 

Colter,  with  the  hardihood  of  a  regular  trapper, 
had  cast  himself  loose  from  the  party  of  Lewi! 
and  Clarke  in  the  very  he.arlof  the  wilderness,  ani^ 
had  remained  to  trap  beaver  alone  (m  the  heac'- 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  Here  he  fell  in  with 
another  lonely  trapper,  like  himself,  named  I'otts 
and  they  agreed  to  keej)  together.  They  were  in 
the  very  region  of  the  terrible  HIackfeet,  at  that  tinn 
thirsting  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  companion, 
and  knew  that  they  hail  to  expect  no  mercy  at  the'l 
hands.  They  were  obligeil  to  keej)  concealed  all 
day  in  the  woody  margins  ot  the  rivers,  setting 
their  traps  after  nightfall,  and  taking  them  u|)  be- 
fore tiaybreak.  It  was  running  ;i  tearful  risk  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  beaver  skins  ;  but  such  is  the  life 
of  the  trapper. 

They  were  on  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  called 
Jeffersi.'i's  Fork,  and  had  set  their  traps  at  night, 
about  SIX  miles  uj)  a  small  river  that  emptied  into 
the  fork.  !  arly  in  the  morning  they  ascended  the 
river  in  a  canoe,  to  examine  the  traps.  The  banks 
on  each  siile  were  high  and  perpendicular,  and 
cast  a  sliade  over  the  stream.  As  they  were  softly 
paddling  along,  they  heard  the  tramjiiing  of  many 
feet  upon  the  banks.  Colter  immediately  gave  the 
alarm  ot  "  Indians  !"  and  was  tor  instant  retreat. 
I'otts  scoffed  at  him  for  being  friglUeiietl  by  the 
trampling  of  a  herd  ot  buffaloes.  Colter  checked 
his  uneasiness  and  padilled  forward.  They  had 
not  gone  much  further  when  frightful  whoops 
and  yells  burst  forth  from  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  several  hundred  Indians  appeared  on  either 
bank.  Signs  were  made  to  the  unfortunate  trap- 
pers to  come  on  shore.  They  were  obliged  to  com- 
ply. Before  they  coulil  get  out  of  their  canoes,  a 
savage  seized  the  ritle  belonging  to  I'otts.  Colter 
sprang  on  shore,  wrested  the  weajion  from  the 
h.inils  of  the  Indian,  and  restored  it  to  his  com- 
]);inion,  who  was  still  in  the  canoe,  and  imme- 
diately pushed  into  the  stream.  There  was  the 
sharp  twang  of  a  bow,  and  I'otts  cried  out  that  he 
was  wouncied.  Colter  urged  liim  to  come  on 
shore  and  submit,  as  his  only  chance  lor  life  ;  but 
the  other  knew  there  was  no  pros|iect  of  mercy, 
and  determined  to  die  game.  Levelling  his  rifle, 
he  shot  one  of  the  savages  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
next  moment  he  fell  himself,  pierced  with  innu- 
merable arrows.  The  vengeance  ot  the  savages 
now  turned  upon  Colter.  He  was  stri]iped  naked, 
and,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Hlackfoot 
language,  overheard  a  consultation  as  to  the  mode 
of  ilis|)atcliing  him,  so  as  to  ilerive  the  greatest 
amusement  from  his  death.  Some  were  tor  set- 
ting him  up  as  a  mark,  and  having  a  trial  of  skill 
at  his  expense.  The  chief,  however,  was  for 
nobler  sport.  He  seized  Colter  by  the  shoulder, 
and  demanded  if  he  could  run  fast.  The  unfor- 
tunate trapjier  was  too  well  ac(|uainted  with  In- 
dian customs  not  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  the 
(piestion.  He  knew  he  was  to  run  for  his  life,  to 
furnish  a  kinil  ot  human  hunt  to  his  persecutors. 
Though  in  reality  he  was  noted  among  his  brother 
hunters  for  swiftness  of  toot,  he  .assured  the  chief 
that  he  was  a  very  bad  runner.  His  stratagem 
gained  him  some  vant.age  ground.  He  was  led  by 
the  chief  into  the  prairie,  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  main  body  of  savages,  and  then  turned 
lou-M  'o  save  himself  if  he  could.  A  tremendous  yell 
let  nil,  '  •"  .V  that  the  whole  pack  of  bloodhounds 
were  off  in  tub  cry.  Colter  flew,  rather  than  ran  ; 
he  was  astonished  at  his  own  speed  ;  but  he  had 
six  miles  of  prairie  to  traverse  before  he  should 
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reach  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri  ;  how 
coulil  lie  hope  to  lu>i(i  out  such  :i  distance  with  the 
fearful  odds  of  several  hundred  to  one  against 
him  !  riie  plain  too  abounded  with  the  prickly 
pear,  which  wounded  his  naked  feet.  Still  lie 
lied  on,  dreading  each  moment  to  hear  the  twang 
of  a  how,  and  to  feel  an  arrow  (piivering  at  his 
heart.  He  did  not  e\  en  d.ire  to  look  round,  lest 
he  sliduid  lose  an  incli  of  that  distance  on  which 
his  lile  depended.  He  hail  ran  nearly  half  way 
across  the  |)lain  when  the  sound  of  pursuit  grew 
somewhat  fainter,  and  he  ventured  to  turn  his 
head.  The  main  body  of  his  |)ursuers  were  a 
considerable  distance  behind  ;  several  of  the 
fastest  rimners  were  scattered  in  the  advance  ; 
while  a  switl-h)oted  warrior,  armed  with  a  sjjear, 
was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind  him. 

Inspired  with  new  ho])e,  Colter  redoubled  his 
exertions,  but  strained  himself  to  such  a  degree 
that  llie  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
and  streamed  down  his  i)reast.  He  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  the  river.  The  sound  of  footsteps 
gathered  upon  him.     A  glance  behind  showed  his 

f)ursuer  within  twenty  yards,  and  pre|)aring  to 
aunch  his  spear.  Stop|)ing  short,  he  turned 
round  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  savage, 
confounded  i)y  this  sudden  action,  attempted  to 
stop  and  hurl  his  spear,  but  fell  in  the  very 
act.  His  spe.ir  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the 
shaft  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  plucked  up 
the  pointed  p.irt,  pinned  the  savage  to  the 
earth,  and  continued  his  tlight.  The  Indians, 
as  they  arrived  at  their  slaughtered  com- 
panion, stopju'd  to  howl  over  him.  Colter  made 
the  most  of  tins  precious  delay,  gained  the  skirt 
of  cotton-wood  Ijordering  the  river,  dashed 
through  it,  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  He 
swam  to  a  neighlioring  island,  against  the  ujiper 
end  of  which  the  driftwood  had  lodged  in  such 
quantities  as  to  form  a  natural  i  ft  ;  under  this 
he  dived,  and  swam  below  water  until  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  breathing  |)lace  between  the 
floating  trunks  of  trees,  whose  branches  and 
bushes  formed  a  covert  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  w.iter.  He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath 
after  ,ill  his  toils,  when  he  heard  his  i)ursuers  on 
the  river  b.mk,  whooping  antl  yelling  like  so  many 
fiends.  They  plunged  in  the  river,  and  swam  to 
the  raft.  The  he.irt  of  Colter  almost  died  within 
him  as  he  saw  them,  through  the  chinks  of  his 
concealment,  passing  and  repassing,  and  seeking 
for  hiin  in  all  directions.  They  at  length  gave  up 
the  se.irch,  and  he  began  to  rejoice  in  his  escape, 
when  the  ide.i  jiresenied  itself  that  they  might  set 
the  r.ift  on  tirt-.  Here  w.is  ;i  new  source  of  horrible 
a|)preliensi()n,  in  which  he  remained  until  night- 
fall. I'ortun.iiely,  the  idea  did  not  suggest  itself 
to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  finding 
by  the  silence  around  that  his  pursuers  had  de- 
parted, Colter  dived  again  and  came  up  beyond 
the  raft.  He  then  swam  silently  down  the  river 
for  a  consideral)le  distance,  when  he  landed,  .and 
kept  on  all  night,  to  get  as  far  off  as  possible  from 
this  dangerous  neighborhood. 

Hy  daybreak  he  had  gained  sufficient  distance  to 
relieve  hini  from  tlie  terrors  of  his  savage  foes  ; 
but  now  new  sources  of  incjuietude  presentetl 
themselves.  He  was  naked  and  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  ail  unbounded  wilderness  ;  his  only 
chance  was  to  reach  a  trading  post  of  the  Mis- 
souri Company,  situated  on  .i  branch  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  Even  should  he  elude  his  pursuers, 
days  must  elapse  before  he  could  reach  this  ])ost, 
during  which  he  must  traverse  immense  prairies 
destitute  of  shade,  his  naked  body  exposed  to  the 


burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dews  and 
chills  of  the  night  season  ;  and  his  feet  lacerated 
hy  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear.  Though  he 
might  sec  game  in  abundance  around  him,  he  had 
no  means  of  killing  any  for  his  sustenance,  anil 
must  depenil  for  food  upon  the  roots  of  the  earth. 
In  defiance  of  these  diriiculties  he  nushed  reso- 
lutely forward,  guiding  himself  in  nis  trackless 
course  by  those  signs  and  indications  known  only 
to  Indians  and  backwoodsmen  ;  and  after  braving 
dangers  and  hardshi|)S  enough  to  break  down  any 
spirit  but  that  of  a  western  i)ioneer,  arrived  safe 
at  the  solitary  post  in  question.* 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  rugged  experience  which 
Colter  had  to  relate  of  savage  lile  ;  yet,  witn  all 
these  perils  and  terrors  fresh  in  his  recollection, 
he  could  not  see  the  present  banil  on  their  way  to 
those  regions  of  danger  and  adventure,  without 
feeling  a  vehement  impulse  to  join  them.  A  west- 
ern trapper  is  like  a  sailor  ;  past  hazards  only 
stimulate  him  to  further  risks.  The  vast  prairie  is 
to  the  one  what  the  ocean  is  to  the  other,  a  bound- 
less field  of  enterprise  and  exploit.  However  he 
may  have  suffered  in  hi)>  last  cruise,  he  is  always 
ready  to  join  a  new  expedition  ;  and  the  more  ad- 
venturous its  nature,  the  more  attractive  is  it  to  his 
vagrant  spirit. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  kept  Colter  from  con- 
tinuing with  the  party  to  the  shores  of  the  I'acitic 
hut  the  circumstance  of  his  having  recently  mar- 
ried. All  the  morning  he  kept  with  them,  balanc- 
ing in  his  mind  the  charms  of  his  bride  against 
those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  the  former,  how- 
ever |)revailed,  a. id  after  a  march  of  several  miles, 
he  took  a  reluctant  le.ive  of  the  travellers,  and 
turned  his  face  homeward. 

Continuing  their  progress  up  the  Missouri,  the 
party  encamped,  on  the  evening  of  the  2isl  of 
.March,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  little  frontier  vil- 
l.ige  of  French  Creoles.  Here  I'ierre  Dorioii  met 
with  some  of  his  old  comrades,  with  whom  he  had' 
a  long  gossip,  and  returned  to  the  cam])  with  ru- 
mors of  bloody  feuds  between  the  Os.iges  and  the 
loways,  or  Ayaways,  I'otowatomies,  .Sioux,  and 
Sawkees.  IMood  had  alre.idy  butii  shed,  and 
scalps  been  taken.  A  war  jiarly,  three  hundred 
strong,  were  i)rowling  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
others  might  be  met  with  higher  up  the  river  ;  it 
l)eh(joved  the  travellers,  therefore,  to  be  upon  their 
guard  against  robbery  or  surprise,  for  an  Iiidi.in 
war  party  on  the  mar(  h  is  prone  to  acts  of  out- 
rage. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  which  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  further  intelligence,  a  guard 
was  kept  up  at  night  round  the  encampment,  and 
they  all  slept  on  their  arms.  As  they  were  sixteen 
in  number,  and  well  supplied  with  weapons  and 
ammunition,  they  trusted  to  be  al)lt  to  give  any 
marauding  party  a  warm  reception.  Nothing  oc- 
curred, howi-\ t-r,  to  molest  them  on  their  voyage, 
aiul  on  the  8th  of  April  they  came  in  sight  of  I'ort 
Osage.  On  their  approach  the  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  fort,  and  they  saluted  it  by  a  discharge  of 
firearms.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort  was 
an  Osage  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  men, 
women,  and  children,  thronged  down  to  the 
water  side  to  witness  their  landing.  One  of  the 
first  persons  they  met  on  the  river  bank  was  Mr. 
CrooKS,  who  had  come  down  in  a  boat,  with  nine 
men,  from  the  winter  encampment  at  Nodowa,  to 
meet  them. 

They  remained  at  Fort  Osage  a  part  of  three 
days,  during  which  they  were  hospitably  enter- 

*  Bradbury.     Travels  in  America,  p.  17. 
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tained  at  the  garrison  by  Lieutenant  Drownson, 
who  held  a  teniporary  coinm.tnd.  They  were  re- 
gaii'il  also  with  a  war-h  ist  at  the  village  ;  the 
Osage  w.'irriors  having  returned  from  a  successful 
foray  against  the  loways,  in  which  they  had  taken 
seven  scaljjs.  'I'hese  were  |)araded  on  polios  about 
the  village,  followed  by  the  warriors  decked  out  in 
all  their  savage  ornaments,  and  hideously  painted 
as  if  for  battle, 

Uy  the  Osage  warriors,  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
panions were  again  warned  to  be  on  their  guard 
\n  ascending  the  river,  as  the  .Sioux  tribe  meant  lo 
lay  in  wait  and  attack  them. 

On  the  loth  of  April  they  again  embarked,  their 
party  being  now  augmented  to  twenty-six,  by  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  boat's  crew.  I'hey 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  there  was 
a  great  outcry  from  one  of  the  boats  ;  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  little  domestic  (lii>ci|)line  in  the  Uorion 
family.  The  scjuaw  of  the  worthy  interpreter,  it 
api)eare(l,  had  been  so  delighted  with  tne  scalji- 
dance,  and  otlier  festivities  of  the  Osage  village, 
that  .she  had  taken  a  strong  inclination  to  rem;iin 
there,  This  h.id  been  as  strongly  opposed  by  her 
liege  lord,  who  had  compelled  her  to  embark.  The 
good  dame  had  remained  sulky  ever  since, 
whereupon  I'icrre,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  exor- 
cising the  evil  spirit  out  of  her,  and  being,  per- 
ha|)s,  a  little  inspired  by  whiskey,  had  resorted  to 
liie  Indian  remedy  of  the  cudgel,  and,  before  his 
neighbors  could  interfere,  had  belabored  her  so 
soundly  that  there  is  no  recoril  of  her  having 
shown  any  refractory  symptoms  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  expedition. 

For  a  week  they  continued  their  voyage,  ex- 
posed to  almost  incessant  rains.  The  bodies  of 
drowned  buffaloes  floated  past  them  in  vast  num- 
bers ;  many  had  drifted  ujjon  the  shore,  or 
against  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafts  anil  islands. 
These  had  attracted  great  flights  of  turkey-buz- 
zards ;  some  were  baiuiueting  on  the  c.ircasses, 
others  were  soaring  far  aloft  in  the  sky,  and  others 
were  perched  (ui  the  trees,  with  their  backs  to  the 
sun,  and  their  wings  stretched  out  In  dry,  like  so 
many  vessels  in  harbor,  spreading  their  sails 
after  a  shower. 

The  turkey-buzzard  (vultur  aura,  or  golden  vul- 
ture), when  on  the  wing,  is  one  of  the  nu>st  spc 
cious  aiul  imposing  of  birds.  Us  llight  in  lUr 
upper  regions  of  the  air  is  really  sublime,  extend- 
ing its  immense  wings,  and  wheeling  slowly  ,ind 
majestically  to  and  fro,  seemingly  witiiout  exerting 
a  muscle  or  fluttering  a  leaiiier,  but  moving  by 
mere  volition,  aiul  s.iiliiig  on  the  bosom  of  the 
air  as  ;i  ship  upon  the  ocean.  Usurping  the  em- 
jiyreal  realm  ot  the  e.igle,  he  assumes  lor  a  time 
the  port  and  dignity  ot  that  majestic  bird,  and 
often  is  mistaken  for  iiim  by  ignorant  crawlers 
upon  earth.  It  is  only  when  he  descends  from  the 
clouds  to  iKHince  ui)on  carrion  that  he  betrays  his 
low  propensities,  and  reveals  his  caitiff  character. 
Near  ;it  hand  he  is  a  disgusting  bird,  ragged  in 
r'umage,  base  in  aspect,  antl  of  loathsome  odor. 

On  the  17th  of  A]n\\  ^Ir.  Hunt  arrived  with  his 
party  at  tlie  station  luar  the  Nodowa  River, 
where  the  main  body  had  been  quartered  during 
the  winter. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  weather  continued  rainy  and  ungCnial  for 
some  days  after  Mr.  Hunt's  return  to  Nodowa  ; 
yet  spring  was  rapidly  advancing  and  vegetation 
was  putting  forth  with  all  its  early  freshness  and 


l)eauty.  The  snakes  began  to  recover  from  their 
torpor  and  crawl  forth  into  day,  ami  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  wintering  house  seems  to  fiave  been 
much  inlested  with  them.  Mr.  Ilrailbury,  in  the 
course  of  his  fjotaidcal  researches,  found  a  sur- 
prising number  in  a  half  torpid  state,  under  flat 
stones  upon  the  banks  which  overhung  the  can- 
tonment, and  narrowly  esc;i|ied  being  struck  by  a 
rattlesnake,  which  started  at  him  from  a  cleft  in 
the  rock,  but  fortunately  gave  him  warning  by  ita 
rattle, 

The  pigeons  too  were  filling  the  woods  in  vast 
migratory  flocks.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  de- 
scribe the  prodigious  llights  of  liiese  birds  in  the 
western  wildernesses.  They  ajipear  absolutely  in 
cliiuds,  iind  move  with  astonishing  velocity,  their 
wings  making  a  whistling  sound  ;is  they  lly  The 
rapid  evolutions  of  these  tlocks,  wheeling  and  shift- 
ing suddenly  as  if  with  one  mind  and  one  im- 
pulse ;  the  dashing  changes  of  color  they  present, 
as  their  backs,  their  breasts,  or  the  under  jiaii  of 
their  wings  are  turned  i^  the  s|)ectator,  are  sin- 
gularly |)ieasing.  When  they  ali^jht,  if  on  the 
ground,  they  cover  whole  acres  at  a  time  ;  if  upon 
tri'cs,  the  branches  often  bre.ik  bencalii  their 
weigiit.  If  suddenly  startled  while  feedin}f  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest,  the  noise  they  make  in  getting 
on  the  wing  is  like  the  ro.ir  of  a  cataract  or  the 
sound  of  diitant  thunder. 

A  llight  of  this  kind  like  an  I'gyptian  flight  of 
locusts  devours  everything  that  serves  for  iis  food 
,-is  it  passes  along.  So  great  were  the  nuinbers  in 
til''  vicinity  ot  the  camp  that  Mr.  ISradbury,  in  the 
course  of  a  morning's  excursion,  shot  iie.ii  ly  three 
hundred  with  a  fowling-piece.  He  gives  a  cu- 
rious, though  aiiparently  a  faithful,  account  of  the 
kind  of  discipline  observed  in  these  immense 
flocks,  so  that  each  may  have  a  chance  of  picking 
up  food.  As  the  front  ranks  must  meet  v.iih  tlie 
greatest  abundance,  and  the  rear  ranks  iiuisi  h  ive 
scanty  pickings,  the  instant  a  rank  tiiuls  ii:>eit  llie 
hindmost,  it  rises  in  the  air.  Hies  o\er  ihe  whole 
tlock,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  iid\ance.  The 
next  rank  follows  in  its  course,  and  thus  the  last 
is  continually  becoming  first,  and  all  by  turns 
have  a  front  place  at  the  haiKpiet, 

The  rains  having  at  length  subsided,  Mr,  Hunt 
broke  up  the  encampment  andresumeil  his  course 
up  the  Missouri. 

The  p.irty  now  consisted  of  nearly  sixty  [lersons  : 
of  whom  five  were  p.irtncrs  ;  one,  Joim  Reed, 
was  a  clerk  ;  forty  wen;  Canadian  '*  voy.'geurs," 
or  "  i'H!^';t!^^rs,"  and  there  were  several  hunters. 
They  embarked  in  four  boats,  one  of  which  was 
ot  a  large  size,  mounting  a  swivel  ;ind  two  how- 
itzers. All  were  furnished  with  masts  and  sails, 
to  1)0  used  when  the  wind  was  sulFiciently  favor- 
able and  strong  to  overpower  the  current  of  the 
river.  .Such  was  the  case  for  tht;  tlrst  four  or  five 
d.iys,  when  they  were  wafted  steadily  up  the 
stream  by  a  strong  southeaster. 

Their  encampments  at  night  were  often  ple.as- 
ant  and  picturestjue  :  on  some  be.iiitiful  bank  be- 
neath S]n'eading  trees,  which  afforded  them  shel- 
ter and  fuel.  The  tents  were  ])itched,  the  tires 
made  and  the  meals  prepared  bv  the  voyageurs, 
and  many  a  story  was  told,  and  joke  passed,  and 
song  sung,  round  the  evening  tire.  All,  iiow- 
cver,  were  asleep  at  an  early  hour.  Some  under 
ttie  tents,  others  wrapped  in  blankets  before  the 
tire,  or  beneath  the  trees  ;  antl  some  few  in  the 
boats  and  canoes. 

On  the  28th  they  breakfasted  on  one  of  the 
islands  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  or 
Platte  River,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
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aivl  about  six  hundred  miles  above  its  conduence 
with  thf  Mi.ssissiiipi.  'I'hiH  l)r()a(l  t)ut  sii.iliow 
BtriMin  Hows  (or  an  ininiiMisu  (liHtanci-  throuuh  a 
wiile  and  vrniant  valley  scooped  out  of  boundless 

tiliiiiies.  it  (iiaws  Its  main  supplies,  by  several 
orks  01'  hranilies,  from  (lie  Koeky  Mountains. 
The  niouili  of  this  river  is  established  as  the  di- 
vidinj{  point  between  tlie  upper  and  lower  Mis- 
souri ;  and  the  earlier  voyaj^ers,  in  their  toilsome 
a.'.cent,  belore  the  introduction  of  steamboats, 
•-onsidered  one  half  of  their  labors  accomplished 
when  they  reached  this  place.  The  passing;  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nebraska,  therefore,  was  e(|uiv.dent 
anionf(  boatmen  to  the  (  rossin^  of  the  line  amoiif^ 
sailors,  and  was  i clebrateil  with  like  ci'remonials 
of  a  rouj;h  and  w,i;;j;ish  nature,  practised  ujion 
the  uniniti.iled  ;  anu>n;(  wliich  w.is  the  old  nau- 
tical joke  of  sh.ivin);.  The  river  deities,  however, 
like  tiiosc  1  f  the  sea,  were  to  be  propitiated  iiy  a 
brihe,  and  tlie  inlliction  of  these  rude  honors  to 
be  i).irricd  by  a  tri'at  to  the  adepts. 

At  the  mouth  of  ll\e  Nel)rask.i  new  si|jns  were 
met  with  c)f  war  p  uiies  which  h.ul  recently  been 
in  the  \icinitv.  'I'lu're  was  the  fr.imc  of  a  skin 
canoe,  in  whfeh  tiie  warriors  had  tr.iversed  the 
river.  At  ii!^;ht,  also,  tlie  lurid  redection  of  ini- 
nunsc  flics  Iniw^  in  the  sky,  showin^j  the  tonda- 
gration  of  K''''''t  tr.icts  of  the  i)rairies,  Such  fires 
not  bein^  made  by  hunters  so  l.ite  in  the  season, 
it  was  sup])ose,l  they  \wri;  caused  by  some  wan- 
derinj^  w.ir  parties.  'I'hese  olten  t.ike  the  precau- 
tion to  set  the  prairies  on  lire  behind  them  to  con- 
ceal their  traces  from  their  enemies.  This  is 
chietly  done  when  the  |).uty  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  is  on  the  retreat,  and  apprehensive  of 
i)iirsuit.  At  such  time  it  is  not  s.ife  even  for 
fiieiids  to  fall  in  with  them,  as  they  are  ;ipt  to  be 
in  savage  humor,  and  ilisposed  to  vent  their 
spleen  in  c.ipricious  onirafre.  These  sij^nis,  there- 
fore, of  a  band  of  mar.iuders  on  the  prowl,  called 
for  some  (lej,'ree  of  vi;rilaiice  on  the  part  of  the 
travellers. 

After  passing,'  the  Nebraska,  the  party  halted  for 
part  of  iwo  d.i\  s  on  the  b.ink  of  the  river,  a  little 
above  I'.ipillion  Creek,  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  stock  oi  oars  and  poles  from  the  toujjh  wood  of 
the  ash,  which  is  not  nut  with  higher  up  the  Mis- 
souri. Willie  the  \o\  ij^'eurs  were  thus  occupied, 
the  n.itur.ilists  raniMeil  over  the  adjacent  country 
to  collect  pi. mis.  I'roni  the  summit  of  a  raiij^e  of 
bluffs  on  the  opposite  sicli'  of  the  ri\er,  about  two 
hundred  and  fiitv  lert  hi^h,  they  had  one  of  those 
vast  and  maKnificeiii  jirospects  which  sometimes 
unfold  themselves  in  these  boundless  regions.  Ile- 
JONvT  them  was  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  .'iboiit 
seen  miles  in  bre.idlh,  clad  in  the  fresh  verdure 
of  sprin;;^  ;  ciLimcUcd  with  flowers  and  inter- 
spersed with  clum|)S  and  j;rovesof  noble  trees,  be- 
tween \vhicli  the  niij;hly  river  poured  its  turbu- 
lent and  turbid  stream.  The  interior  of  the 
country  presented  a  sini^ular  scene  ;  the  immense 
waste  beinj,'  broken  up  by  innumerable  jrreen 
hills,  not  above  eitjhty  feet  in  hei),dit,  but  extremely 
Bteep,  and  acutely  |)olnted  at  their  summits.  A 
loii},'  line  of  bluffs  extended  for  upward  of  thirty 
miles,  par.illel  to  the  Missouri,  with  a  shallow  lake 
stretching  alonj^  their  base,  which  had  evidently 
once  formed  a  bed  of  the  river.  The  surface  of  this 
lake  was  covered  with  aijuatic  plants,  on  the  bro.ad 
leaves  of  which  numbers  of  water-snakes,  drawn 
forth  by  the  fjenial  warmth  of  sprin<j,  were  basking 
in  the  sunshine. 

On  the  2(1  of  May,  at  the  usual  hour  of  embark- 
ing, the  camp  was  tlirown  into  some  confusion  liy 
two  of  the  hunters,  named  Harrington,  express- 


ing their  intention  to  abandon  the  expedition  and 
return  home.  Kiieof  these  li.id  joined  the  jiarty 
in  the  preceding  autunui,  having  been  luinting  for 
two  years  on  the  .Missouri  ;  the  other  had  engaged 
at  St.  Louis,  m  the  following  .M.inh,  and  had 
come  tin  from  theiuewith  Mr.  iliint.  lie  now 
detlareil  th.it  he  had  eidisted  merely  lor  the  pur- 
pose ot  lollowing  his  brother,  and  persu.iding  him 
to  return  ;  having  been  eiiioiruil  to  do  so  iiy  his 
mother,  whose  anxiety  had  been  awakeneil  by 
tin-  idea  ot  his  going  on  such  a  wild  and  distant 
expedition. 

riie  hiss  of  two  stark  hunters  and  prime  rille- 
men  was  a  serious  .iflalr  to  the  jiarty,  forthey  were 
approaching  the  region  wluTe  they  nii^ht  expci  t 
hoslilities  from  the  Sioux  ;  indi'cd,  throughout  the 
whole  of  their  pi'illous  journey,  the  services  of 
such  men  wiiuld  be  all  import. int,  tor  little  re- 
li.ince  W.IS  to  be  pl.ici'd  upon  the  \alor  of  the 
Canadians  in  c.ise  of  atl.ick.  Mr.  I  hint  endeav- 
ored by  arguments,  exposlul.itioiis,  and  eiitreatiei, 
to  shake  the  delerinina'ion  of  the  two  brothers. 
He  ri'preseiited  to  them  that  they  wi're  between 
six  an.l  seven  hundred  m  les  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  ;  tli.it  they  w  mid  lia\e  four  hundred 
miles  to  go  before  they  ci  uld  reac  h  the  habiti'.- 
tioii  of  ;i  white  man,  throughout  which  they  would 
be  exposed  to  .ill  kinds  of  risks  ;  sinc(' he  decland, 
if  they  persisted  in  abandoning  him  ;nd  breaking 
their  laitli,  he  would  not  furnish  tlu'in  with  a  sin- 
gle round  of  .immunition.  .All  w.is  in  vain  ;  they 
oljslin.ilely  persisted  in  their  n-soluiion  ;  where- 
upon .Mr.  Hunt,  jiarily  incited  by  indignation, 
p.irtly  by  the  policy  of  deterring  othi'rs  from  de- 
sertion, put  his  threat  in  execution,  ,ind  left  them 
to  find  their  way  b.ick  to  the  setth'inents  without, 
as  he  su|)posed,  a  single  bullet  or  charge  of  pow- 
der. 

■flu;  bo.its  now  continued  their  slow  .iiid  toil 
some  course  for  several  d.iys,  ag.iiiist  the  current 
of  the  river.  The  l.ite  signs  u(  ro. lining  war  |)ar- 
ties  c.uised  a  vigil.int  w.itih  to  be  kept  up  at  right 
when  the  crews  encamped  on  shore  ;  nor  w.is  thi.i 
vigilance  superlluoiis  ;  lor  on  the  night  of  the  sev- 
enth inst.int  there  wa  .  a  wild  and  learlul  yell,  and 
eleven  .Sioux  warriors,  st.irk  ii.iLed,  with  tom.i- 
hawks  in  their  hands,  riiihel  into  the  c.imp.  'I'liey 
were  instantly  surrounded  and  seized,  wliereiipon 
their  le.ider  called  out  to  his  followers  to  desist 
from  any  violence,  and  pretended  to  be  perfectly 
ji.icitic  in  his  intentions.  It  provi-d,  however,  tlial 
they  were  a  part  of  the  w.ir  ji.irty,  the  skeleton  of 
whose  canoe  had  been  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  I'l.itte,  and  the  redection  of  whose  tires  liad 
been  descried  in  the  air.  Tlu:y  had  been  disap- 
pointed or  defeated  in  their  foray,  and  in  their 
rage  and  mortific.ition  these  ele\i'n  warriors  had 
"  devoted  their  clothes  to  the  medicine."  This  is 
a  desperate  act  of  Indi.m  braves  when  foiled  in 
war,  and  in  dre.id  of  si  otfs  and  sneers.  In  such 
c.ise  they  sometimes  throw  off  their  clothes  and 
ornaments,  devote  themsebis  to  the  Cireat  Spirit, 
and  attempt  some  reckless  xploit  with  which  to 
cover  tlieir  disgrace.  Woe  to  any  defenceless 
p.irty  of  wdiite  men  that  may  then  fall  in  their 
way  I 

.Such  was  the  pxjilanation  given  by  I'ierre  Dori 
on,  the  half-breed  interprc-ter,  of  this  wild  intru- 
sion into  tlie  cam])  ;  and  the  |)arty  were  so  exas- 
per.ited  when  apprised  of  the  sanguinary  intira- 
tions  of  the  prisoners,  th.it  they  were  for  snoolin_i» 
them  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  exerteil 
his  usual  moderation  and  humanity,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  conveyed  across  the  river  in 
one   of    the   boats,    threatening   them,    however, 
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with  certain  death,  it  again  caught  in  any  hostile 
act. 

On  the  loth  of  M.iy  the  party  arrived  at  the 
Omaha  (pronounced  Onuuviiaw)  village,  .ihout 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  iniles  above  toe  mouth 
ot  the  Missouri,  and  encamped  in  il'i  neiy<hli(>r- 
itood.  the  village  was  siiuated  under  a  hill  on 
the  bank  ol  the  river,  and  consisted  of  about  eighty 
lodges.  These  were  ol  a  circular  and  conic. d 
form,  anil  about  sixteen  teet  in  diameter  ;  being 
mere  tents  of  dressed  l)ulfalo  skins,  sewed  to- 
getlier  and  stretched  on  long  poles,  inclined  to- 
ward e.ii'li  other  so  as  to  cross  at  about  halt  their 
height.  I'hus  the  naked  tops  of  tlie  poles  diverge 
in  such  a  manner  th.it,  if  they  were  covered  with 
■kins  like  the  lower  ends,  the  lent  would  be 
shajied  like  an  hour-glass,  and  present  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  one  cone  inverted  on  tile  apex  ot  .mother. 

The  lorms  ot  Indian  lodges  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, e.nli  tribe  having  a  different  ntode  of  sliai)- 
ing  and  arranging  them,  so  tli.it  it  is  easy  to  tell, 
on  seeing  a  lodge  or  an  encampment  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  what  tribe  the  inhabitants  belong.  The 
exterior  ot  the  t)mah;i  lodges  h.ne  often  a  gay 
and  tancilul  appear.ince,  being  painted  with  un- 
(lid.'iting  bands  of  red  or  yellow,  or  decorated 
with  rude  figures  ot  horses,  deer,  and  buffaloes, 
and  with  hum. in  faces,  painted  like  full  moons, 
four  and  live  feel  broad. 

'I'lie  Oni.dias  were  once  one  of  the  numerous 
and  iiowerful  tribes  of  the  jirairies,  vying  in  war- 
like might  .ind  prowess  with  the  Sioux,  the  I'aw- 
nees,  the  .S.iuks,  the  Koii/.is,  and  the  I.itans. 
Their  wars  with  the  Sioux,  however,  had  thinned 
their  r.iiiks,  and  the  sm.ill-pox  in  1802  had  swept 
off  two  lliinis  ot  their  number.  At  the  time  ot 
Mr.  Hunt's  visit  they  still  bo.isted  about  two  liun- 
ilred  w.irriors  and  hunters,  but  they  are  now  last 
melting  .iway,  and  before  hmg  will  be  numbered 
among  those  extinguished  n,iti(jnsof  the  west  ttiat 
exist  but  in  tradition. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Astor,  from  this 
point  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Hunt  gives  a  sail  .ic- 
count  ol  the  Indi.m  tribes  bordering  on  the  river. 
They  were  in  continu.d  w.ir  with  each  other,  and 
their  wars  were  ot  the  most  harassing  kind  ;  con- 
sisting, not  merely  of  ni.iin  ontlicts  and  expedi- 
tions ot  r.ionient,  involving  the  sackings,  burnings 
and  niass.icres  of  towns  and  villages,  but  of  iiiili- 
viilual  .lets  i.«'  treachery,  murder,  and  cold-blood- 
ed cruelty  ;  or  ot  vaunting  and  foolhardy  exploits 
ot  single  w.irriors,  either  to  avenge  some  personal 
wrong,  or  gain  llv.;  vainglorious  trophy  of  a  scalp. 
The  lonely  hunter,  the  wandering  wayfarer,  the 
poor  siju.iw  cutting  wood  or  gathering  corn,  was 
liable  to  be  surjirised  and  slaughtered.  In  this 
way  tribes  were  either  swept  aw.iy  at  once,  or 
gradually  thinned  out,  and  s.ivage  lite  was  sur- 
rounded with  const. mt  horrors  and  .il.irms.  Th.it 
the  race  of  red  men  should  diminish  from  year  to 
year,  and  so  few  should  survive  of  the  numerous 
nations  which  evidently  once  peopled  the  vast  re- 
gions of  the  west,  is  nothing  surprising  ;  it  is 
rather  matter  ot  surprise  that  so  many  should  sur- 
vive ,  for  the  existence  ot  a  savage  in  these  parts 
seems  little  better  than  a  prolonged  and  all-beset- 
ting death.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  caricature  of  the 
boasted  romance  of  feudal  limes  ;  chivalry  in  its 
native  and  uncultured  state,  and  knight-errantry 
run  wild. 

In  their  more  prosperous  days,  the  Omahas 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  most  powerful  and 
perfect  of  human  beings,  and  considered  all  cre- 
ated things  as  m.ide  tor  their  peculiar  use  and 
benefit.  It  is  this  tribe  of  whose  chief,  the  fa- 
13 


were  not  eiiu.iMy  satisfied  by  a  regul.ition  of  tr.ide 
which  worked  so   manifestly  ag.iinsl  them,  and 


mous  Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba,  or  I^lackbird,  such 
savage  and  romantic  stories  an-  told,  lie  had 
died  about  ten  years  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  party,  but  his  name  was  still  men- 
tioned with  awe  by  Ins  people.  He  was  one  ot 
the  tirst  among  the  Indian  chiels  on  the  .Missouri 
to  deal  with  the  white  traders,  and  showed  great 
sagacity  in  levying  his  roy.il  dues.  When  a  trader 
arriveil  in  his  village,  he  caused  all  his  goods  to 
l)e  brought  into  his  lodge  and  opened.  I'rom 
these  he  selected  whatever  suited  his  sovei  ,>;n 
ileasure -blankets,  tobacco,  whiskey,  |)owder, 
>all,  beads,  and  red  paint  -  and  l.iid  'he  articles 
on  one  side,  without  deigning  to  give  any  com- 
pensatioii.  Then  c.illing  to  him  his  herald  or 
crier,  he  would  order  him  to  mount  on  top  ot  the 
lodge  and  summon  all  the  tribe  to  bring  in  their 
peltries,  and  trade  with  the  white  111. in.  'the 
lodge  would  soon  be  crowded  with  Indians  bring- 
ing bear,  beaver,  otter,  and  other  skins.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  dispute  the  puces  fixed  by  the 
white  trader  upon  his  articles,  who  took  care  to 
indemnify  himself  five  times  o\i'r  for  the  goods 
set  .iiiart  by  the  chief.  In  this  way  the  lil.ick- 
bird  enriched  himself,  and  enriched  the  white 
men,  and  became  exceedingly  popul.ir  among  the 
traders  of  the  .Missouri,  I  lis  peojile,  however, 
It  eiiu.i" 
workec 
began  to  show  signs  of  discontent.  L'pon  this  a 
crafty  and  unprini'ipled  tr.ider  revealed  ;i  secret 
to  the  lll.ickbird,  by  which  he  might  .uiiuire  un- 
bounded sway  over  his  ignorant  ;inil  sii|)erslitiou3 
subjects.  He  instrui  led  him  in  the  poisonous 
(pi.ilities  of  arsenic,  and  furnished  him  with  ;in 
ample  suiiply  of  that  baneful  drug.  From  this 
time  the  HIackbird  seemed  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers,  to  possess  the  gilt  of  |)rophecy, 
and  to  hold  the  disjiosal  of  lite  .ind  death  within 
his  hands.  Woe  to  any  one  who  (|ueslioned  his 
authority  or  dared  to  dispute  his  comm.mds  ! 
The  Blackbird  prophesied  his  death  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  ;ind  he  had  llie  secret  means  of  verify- 
ing ills  prophecy.  Within  the  fated  period  the 
offender  was  smitten  with  strange  .ind  sudden 
disease,  and  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
r.very  one  stood  aghast  at  these  multiplied  exam- 
ples of  his  superhum.m  might,  and  dreaded  to  dis- 
please so  omnipotent  and  vindictive  a  being  ;  and 
the  HIackbird  enjoyed  a  wide  and  undispuled 
sway. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  terror  alone  that  he 
ruleil  his  people  ;  he  was  a  warrior  of  the  first  or- 
der, and  nis  exploits  in  arms  were  the  theme  ot 
young  and  old.  His  c.rreer  had  begun  by  hard- 
ships, having  been  taken  pri.soner  by  the  Sioux, 
in  early  youth.  Under  his  command  the  Oma- 
has obt.iined  great  character  for  military  jirowess, 
nor  ilid  he  permit  an  insult  or  injury  to  one  of  his 
tribe  to  pass  unrevenged.  The  I'awnee  republi- 
cans had  inflicted  a  gross  indignity  on  a  favorite 
and  distinguished  Omaha  brave.  The  HIackbird 
a.ssemble  1  his  warriors,  led  them  ag.iinst  tha 
I'awnee  town,  attacked  it  with  irresistible  fury, 
slaughtered  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  He  waged  tierce  and 
bloody  war  against  the  Ottoes  for  many  years, 
until  peace  was  effected  between  them  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  whites.  Fearless  in  battle,  and  fond 
of  signalizing  himself,  he  daz/led  his  followers  by 
daring  acts.  In  attacking  a  Kan/a  village,  h< 
rode  singly  round  it,  loading  .and  discharging  hit 
riHe  at  the  inhabitants  as  he  g;illope;l  past  them, 
He  kept  up  in  war  the  same  idea  ot  mysterious 
and  supernatural  power.    At  one  time,  when  pur 
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suing  a  war  party  by  their  tracks  across  the 
prairies,  he  repeatedly  discharged  his  rifle  into  the 
prints  made  by  tiieirfeet  and  by  the  hoofs  of  their 
norses,  assuring  his  followeis  that  he  would 
thereby  cripple  the  fugitives,  so  that  they  would 
easily  be  overtaken.  He  in  fact  did  overtake 
them,  and  destroyed  them  almost  to  a  man  ;  and 
his  victory  was  considered  miraculous,  both  by 
friend  and  foe.  15y  tliese  and  similar  exploits, 
he  made  himself  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  became  popular  among  them,  notwith- 
standing his  death-denouncing  liat. 

With  all  his  savage  and  territic  qualities,  he 
was  sensible  of  the  power  of  female  beauty,  and 
capable  of  love.  A  war  party  of  the  Poncas  had 
made  a  foray  into  the  lands  of  the  Omahas,  and 
carried  off  a  number  of  women  and  horses.  The 
Blackbird  was  roused  to  lury,  and  took  the  field 
with  111!  his  braves,  swearing  to  "  eat  up  the  I'onca 
nation" — the  Indian  threiit  ot  exterminating  war. 
The  Poncas,  sorely  ])resse(l,  took  refuge  behind 
a  rude  bulwark  of  earth  ;  but  the  IMackbird  ke|)t 
up  so  galling  a  fire  that  he  seemed  likely  to  exe- 
cute his  menace.  In  their  extiemity  tiiey  sent 
forth  a  herald,  bearing  the  calumet  or  pi|)e  of 
peace,  but  he  was  shot  down  by  order  of  the  IJiack- 
bird.  Another  herald  was  sent  forth  in  similar 
guise,  but  he  shared  a  like  fate.  Tlie  Ponca  chief 
then,  as  a  last  hope,  arrayed  his  beautiful  (laugh- 
ter in  her  finest  ornaments,  and  sent  her  forth 
with  a  calumet,  to  sue  for  jieace.  The  charms  of 
the  Indian  maid  touched  the  stern  heart  of  the 
Bi"  '<bird  ;  he  accei)te(l  the  pipe  at  her  hand, 
r  xed  it,  and  from  tliat  time  a  peace  took  place 
b    iveen  the  Poncas  and  the  (Jmahas. 

This  beautiful  damsel,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  favorit ;  wife  whose  fate  makes  so  tragic  an 
incident  in  the  story  of  the  Bl.ickbird.  Her  youth 
and  beauty  had  gained  an  al)Solute  sway  over  his 
rugged  heart,  so  that  he  distinguished  her  above 
all  his  other  wives.  The  habitual  gratitication  of 
his  vindictive  impulses,  however,  had  taken  away 
from  him  all  mastery  over  his  passions,  and  ren- 
dered hini  lial)leto  the  most  furious  transports  (>t 
rage.  In  one  of  these  his  beautiful  wife  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  him,  when  sudtlenly  drawing 
his  knife,  he  laid  her  dead  at  his  feet  with  a  single 
blow. 

In  an  instant  his  frenzy  was  at  an  end.  He 
gazed  lor  a  time  in  mute  bewilderment  U[)on  his 
v'ctim  ;  then  drawing  his  buffalo  robe  over  his 
head,  he  sat  down  beside  the  corpse,  and  r"niain- 
ed  brooiling  over  his  crime  ami  his  loss.  Three 
days  ela|)sed,  yet  the  chief  continuecl  silent  and 
motionless ;  tasting  no  food,  and  apparently 
sleepless.  It  was  aiiprehended  that  he  intended 
to  starve  himself  to  tieaih  ;  his  people  approached 
him  in  trembling  awe,  and  entreated  him  once 
more  to  uncover  his  face  antl  be  comforted  ;  but 
he  remained  unmoved.  At  length  one  of  his 
warriors  brought  in  a  small  child,  and  laying  it  on 
the  ground,  placed  the  foot  of  the  Blackbird  upon 
its  neck.  The  heart  of  the  gloomy  savage  was 
touched  by  this  ajipeal  ;  he  threw  aside  his  robe  ; 
made  an  harangue  upon  w!  *.  he  had  done  ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  seemed  to  have  thrown  the 
load  ot  grief  and  remorse  from  his  mind. 

He  still  retained  his  fatal  and  mysterious  se- 
cret, and  with  it  his  territic  power  ;  but,  though 
able  to  deal  death  to  his  enemies,  he  could  not 
avert  it  from  himself  or  his  friends.  In  1802  the 
small-po.x,  that  dreadful  pestilence  , which  swept 
over  tlie  land  like  a  lire  over  the  pr.iirie,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  village  of  the  On.^iias.  The 
poor  savages  saw  with  dismay  the  ravages  of  a 


malady,  loathsome  and  agonizing  in  its  details, 
and  which  set  the  skill  and  experience  of  their  con- 
jurors and  medicine  men  at  defiance.  In  a  little 
while  two  thirds  of  the  population  were  swer* 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  doom  of  the 
rest  seemed  sealed.  The  stoicism  of  the  warriors 
was  at  an  end  ;  they  became  wild  and  desperate  ; 
some  set  fire  to  the  village  as  a  last  means  of 
checking  the  pestilence  ;  others,  in  a  frenzy  of 
despair  put  their  wives  and  children  to  death, 
that  they  might  be  spared  the  agonies  of  an  in'jv- 
itable  disease,  and  that  they  might  all  go  to  some 
better  country. 

When  the  general  horror  and  dismay  was  at  its 
height,  the  Blackbird  himself  was  struck  down 
with  the  malady.  The  ])oor  savages,  when  they 
saw  their  chief  in  danger,  forgot  their  own  mis- 
eries, and  surrounded  his  dying  \\i\.  His  domi- 
nant spirit,  and  his  love  for  the  v, '  :e  men,  were 
evinced  in  his  latest  breath,  with  which  he  desig- 
nated his  [rlace  ot  sepulture.  It  was  to  be  on  a 
hill  or  promontory,  upward  of  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,  overlooking  a  great  extent  of  the  Mis- 
souri, from  whence  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
watch  for  the  barks  of  the  white  men.  The  Mis- 
souri washes  the  base  of  the  |)romontory,  and 
after  winding  and  doubling  in  many  links  and 
mazes  in  the  plain  below,  returns  to  within  nine 
hundred  yards  of  its  starting-place  ;  so  thai  for 
thirty  miles  navig.iting  with  sail  and  oar,  the  voy- 
ager finds  himself  continually  near  to  this  singu- 
lar |)romontory  as  if  s|)ell-bound. 

It  was  the  dying  command  ot  the  Blackbird 
that  his  tomb  should  be  u|)on  the  summit  of  this 
hill,  in  which  he  should  be  interred,  seated  on 
his  favorite  horse,  that  he  might  overlook  his  an- 
cient domain,  and  behold  the  barks  ot  the  white 
men  as  they  came  up  the  river  to  tr.ule  with  Lis 
peo|)le. 

His  dying  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed.  His 
corpse  was  placed  astriile  of  his  war-steed,  ar.d  a 
mouiul  raised  over  them  on  the  summit  of  tl;e 
hill.  (In  top  of  the  mound  was  erected  a  staff, 
from  which  fluttered  the  banner  ot  the  chieftain, 
and  the  scalps  that  he  had  taken  in  battle.  When 
the  exi)edition  under  Mr.  Hunt  visited  that  part 
ol  the  country,  the  staff  still  remained  with  the 
fragments  of  the  banner  ;  and  the  superstitious 
rite  of  placing  food  from  time  to  time  on  the 
mound,  for  tlie  use  ol  the  deceased,  was  still  ob- 
served by  the  Omahas.  That  rite  has  since  fallen 
into  disuse,  for  the  tribe  itscM  is  almost  extinct. 
Yet  the  hill  of  the  Blackbird  continues  an  object 
of  veneration  to  the  .wandering  savage,  and  a 
Landmark  to  the  voyager  of  the  .Missouri  ;  and  as 
the  civilized  traveller  comes  within  sight  of  its 
spell-bound  crest,  the  mound  is  pointed  out  to  him 
from  afar,  which  still  incloses  the  grim  skeletons 
of  the  Indian  warrior  and  his  horse. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

Whii.k  Mr.  Hunt  .and  his  party  were  sojourn- 
ing at  the  village  of  the  Omahas,  three  Sioux  In- 
dians of  the  Yankton  Ahna  tribe  arrived,  bring- 
ing un])leasant  intelligence.  T!iey  reported  that 
certain  bands  of  the  .Sioux  Tetons,  who  inhabited 
a  region  many  leagues  further  up  the  .Missouri, 
were  near  at  hand,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
party,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  opposing  their 
progress. 

The  Sioux  Tetons  were  at  that  time  a  sort  of 
pirates  of  the  Missouri,  wh  >  consitlered  the  well- 
freighted  bark  of  the  American  trader  fair  game. 
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They  had  their  own  traffic  with  the  British  mer- 
chants of  the  northwcbt,  who  brougiit  them  regu- 
lar supplies  of  merchandise  by  way  of  the  river 
St.  Peter.  IJeiiig  tiius  independent  of  the  Mis- 
souri traders  for  tiieir  supplies,  they  i<ept  no 
terms  uith  them,  liut  plundered  them  whene/er 
they  had  an  op|)ortunity.  It  has  been  insinuated 
that  they  were  prompteil  to  these  outrages  by  the 
British  merchants,  who  wished  to  keep  off  all  rivals 
in  the  Indian  trade  ;  l)ut  others  allege  anotiier 
motive,  and  one  savoring  of  a  deeper  policy.  The 
Sioux,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  British  traders, 
had  ac(|uired  tlio  use  of  firearms,  which  had 
given  them  vast  superiority  over  other  tribes 
higher  up  the  Missouri.  They  had  made  them- 
selves also,  in  a  manner,  factors  for  the  ui)per 
tribes,  supplying  them  at  second  hand,  and  at 
greatly  advaiiceil  ])rices,  with  goods  derived  from 
the  while  men.  The  Sioux,  therefore,  saw  with 
jealousy  tlie  American  tra<lers  pushing  their  way 
up  the  Missouri  ;  foreseeing  that  the  upper  tribes 
would  thus  i)e  relieved  from  all  dependence  on 
them  for  supplies  ;  nay,  what  was  worse,  would 
be  furnishevi  with  firearms,  and  elevated  into  for- 
midable rivals. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  Mr. 
Crooks  and  .Mr.  M'Lellan  had  been  interrupted 
in  a  trading  voyage  by  these  ruffians  of  the  river, 
and,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  cir- 
cumstances liereafter  to  be  related,  w^e  shall 
specify  it  more  jjarticularly. 

About  two  years  before  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating,  Crooks  and  .M'Lellan  were  ascend- 
ing the  rivor  in  boats  with  a  party  of  about  forty 
men,  bound  on  one  of  their  trailing  expeditions 
to  the  U|)|ier  tribes.  In  one  of  the  bends  of  tiie 
river,  where  the  channel  made  a  deep  curve  under 
impentiing  i)ariks,  they  suddenly  heard  yells  and 
shouts  above  lliL-m,  and  beheld  the  cliffs  overhead 
covered  with  armed  savages.  It  was  a  band  of 
Sioux  warri(jri,  upward  of  six  hundred  strong. 
They  l)randislied  their  wea])ons  in  a  menacing 
manner,  and  ordured  the  boats  to  turn  back  and 
land  lower  down  the  river.  There  was  no  disjiut- 
ing  these  commands,  for  they  had  the  ])ower  to 
shower  deslruction  upon  the  while  men,  without 
risk  to  themsi'ives.  Crooks  and  M'Lellan,  there- 
fore, turned  l)ack  with  feigned  alacrity  ;  and, 
landing,  had  an  interview  will)  liie  Sioux.  The 
latter  torbade  tiu-m,  under  pain  of  exterminating 
hostility,  Iroin  allempling  to  proceed  U])  the  river, 
but  offered  to  ir.iiie  peacefully  with  them  if  lliey 
would  hall  where  they  were.  The  party,  being  ])rin- 
cipally  composed  ot  voyage'.irs,  was  too  weak  to 
Conten;l  with  so  superior  a  force,  and  one  so  easily 
augmented  ;  they  pretended,  therefore,  to  comply 
cheerfully  with  their  arbitrary  dictation,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  cut  down  trees  and  erect 
a  trading  house.  The  warr'')r  band  de|)arled  tor 
their  village,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, to  colled  objects  of  traffic  ;  they  left  six  or 
eight  of  iheir  number,  however,  to  keep  watch 
upon  the  white  men,  and  scouts  were  continually 
passing  to  and  fro  with  intelligence. 

Mr.  Crooks  saw  that  it  would  be  imi^ossible  to 
prosecute  his  voyage  without  the  d.inger  of  hav- 
i.ig  his  boats  |)lundered,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
nien  massacied  ;  he  determined,  however,  not  to 
be  entnely  frustrated  in  the  objects  of  his  expedi- 
tion. While  lie  continued,  therefore,  with  great 
apparent  earnestness  and  assiduity,  the  ccnistruc- 
tion  of  the  trading  house,  he  disi).itched  the 
hunters  and  trajjpers  of  his  party  in  a  c.inoe,  to 
make  their  way  'ip  the  river  to  the  original  place 
of  destination,   there  to  busy  themselves  in  trap- 


ping and  collecting  peltries,  and  to  await  his  ar- 
rival at  some  future  period. 

As  soon  as  the  detachment  hari  had  sufficient 
time  to  ascend  beyond  the  hostile  country  of  the 
Sioux,  Mr.  Crooks  suddenly  broke  uj)  his  feigned 
trading  establishment,  embarked  his  men  and 
effects,  and,  after  giving  the  astonished  rear- 
guard of  savages  a  galling  and  indignant  mes- 
sage to  take  their  countrymen,  pushed  down  the 
river  with  all  speed,  sparing  neither  oar  nor  pad- 
dle, day  nor  night,  until  fairly  beyond  the  swoop 
of  these  river  hawks. 

What  increased  the  irritation  of  Messrs.  Crooks 
and  M'Lellan  at  this  mortifying  check  to  their 
gainful  enterprise,  was  lite  information  that  a  ri- 
val trader  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  the  Sioux,  it 
is  said,  having  been  instigated  to  this  outrage  by 
Mr.  Manuel  Lisa,  the  leading  partner  and  agent 
of  the  Missouri  P"ur  Company,  already  mentioned. 
This  intelligence,  whether  true  or  false,  so  roused 
the  fiery  temper  of  M'Lellan,  that  he  swore,  if 
ever  he  fell  in  with  Lisa  in  the  Indian  country,  he 
would  shoot  him  on  the  spot  ;  a  mode  of  redress 
perfectly  in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  the  code  of  honor  prevalent  beyond  the  fron- 
tier. 

If  Crooks  and  M'Lellan  had  been  exasperated 
by  the  insolent  conduct  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  and 
the  loss  which  it  had  occasioned,  those  freebooters 
had  been  no  less  indignant  at  lieing  outwitted  by 
the  white  inen,  and  disa])pointed  of  their  antici- 
pated gains,  and  it  was  ajjprehended  they  would 
be  i)articularly  hostile  against  the  i)resent  expedi- 
tion, when  they  should  learn  that  these  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  it. 

All  these  causes  of  uneasiness  were  concealed 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  Canadian  voyageurs, 
lest  they  should  become  intimidated  ;  it  was  im- 
])ossible,  however,  to  prevent  the  rumors  brought 
l)y  the  Indians  from  leaking  out,  and  they  became 
subjects  ot  gossiping  ami  exaggeration.  The 
chief  of  the  Omahas,  too,  on  returning  from  a 
hunting  excursion,  re|.ortetl  that  two  men  had 
been  killed  some  distance  above,  by  a  band  of 
Sioux.  This  added  to  .'he  lears  that  already  be- 
gan to  be  excited.  The  voyageurs  pictured  to 
themselves  bands  of  fierce  warriors  stationed 
along  each  bank  of  tli:;  river,  by  whom  they  would 
be  exposed  to  be  'iliot  down  in  their  boats  ;  or 
lurking  hordes  ,s'no  wouki  set  on  tl:em  at  night, 
and  massacre  them  in  their  encampments.  Some 
lost  heart,  and  jiroposed  to  return,  rather  than 
fight  their  way,  and,  in  a  manner,  run  the  gaunt- 
let through  the  country  of  these  piratical  maraud- 
ers. In  fact,  three  men  deserted  while  at  this  vil- 
lage. Luckily,  their  jjlace  was  sup|)lied  by  three 
others  who  hajipened  to  be  there,  and  who  were 
prt;vailed  on  to  join  the  expedition  by  promises  of 
liberal  pay,  and  by  being  fitted  out  and  equipped 
in  complete  style. 

The  irresolution  and  discontent  visible  ainong 
some  of  his  people,  arising  at  times  almost  to  mu- 
tiny, and  the  occasional  desertions  which  took 
place  while  thus  among  friendly  tribes,  and  within 
reach  of  the  frontiers,  added  greatly  to  the  anxi- 
eties of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  rendered  him  eager  to 
press  forward  and  leave  a  hostile  tract  behind 
him,  so  that  it  would  be  as  perilous  to  return  as 
to  keep  on,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  desert. 

Accordingly  on   the    ijlh  of  May  he  departe 
from  the   village  of  the  Omahas,  and  set  forwar 
toward  the  country  of  the  formidable  Sioux  Te- 
tons.     For  the   first  f  .e  days  they  had  a  fair  and 
iresh  breeze,  and   the  boats  made  good  progress. 
The  wind  tlien  came  ahead,  and  the  river  begin- 
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nine  to  rise,  and  to  increase  in  rapidity,  betoi<en- 
ed  tlie  commencement  ot  the  annual  flood,  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  vernal  rains  of  the  upper  prairies. 

As  tiiey  were  now  entering  a  region  where  (oes 
might  bn  lying  in  wait  on  eillier  bank,  it  was  de- 
termined, in  hunting  fur  game,  to  contine  them- 
selves principally  to  the  islands,  which  sometimes 
extend  to  consideraljle  length,  and  arc  beautifully 
wooded,  affording  abundant  pasturage  ami 
shade.  On  one  of  these  they  killeil  three  buffa- 
loes and  two  elks,  and,  halting  on  the  edge  of  a 
beautiful  prairie,  made  a  sumptuous  Ininler's  re- 
past. They  had  not  long  resumed  their  boats  and 
pulled  along  the  river  banks,  when  tiiey  descried 
a  canoe  approaching,  navigated  by  two  men, 
whom,  to  their  surprise,  they  ascertained  to  be 
white  men.  They  proved  to  be  two  of  those 
strange  and  fearless  wanderers  of  the  wilderness, 
the  trappers.  Their  names  were  IJenjamin  Jones 
and  Alexander  Carson.  They  had  been  for  two 
years  jjast  hunting  and  trapjnng  near  the  head  ot 
the  Missouri,  and  were  thus  floating  for  tiiou- 
sands  of  miles  in  a  cockle-shell  down  a  turbulent 
stream,  through  regions  infested  by  savage  tribes, 
yet  ajiparently  as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  nav- 
igating securely  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 

The  acciuisition  of  two  such  hardy,  experienced, 
and  dauntless  hunters  was  peculiarly  desirable 
at  the  ])resent,  moment.  They  neetled  but  little 
persuasion.  The  wilderness  is  the  homi.-  of  the 
tra|)per  ;  like  ;he  sailor,  he  cares  but  little  to 
which  point  of  the  compass  he  steers  ;  and  Jones 
and  Carson  readily  abandoned  their  voyage  to  St. 
Louis  and  turned  their  faces  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  I'aciflc. 

The  two  naturalists,  Mr.  liradbury  and  Mr. 
Nuttall,  who  had  joini.'d  the  expedition  at  .St. 
Louis  still  accomjjanieil  it,  and  |)ursued  their  re- 
searches on  ;dl  occasions.  Mr.  Nuttall  seems  to 
have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  his  scieniilic  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  zealous  botanist,  and  all  his  en- 
thusiasm was  awakened  at  beholding  a  new 
world,  as  it  were,  opening  upon  him  in  the  bound- 
less prairies,  clad  in  the  vernal  and  variegatetl 
robe  of  unknown  flowers.  Whenever  the  i)oats 
landed  at  meal  times,  or  for  any  temporary  ])ur- 
pose,  he  woulil  spring  on  shore,  and  set  out  on  a 
hunt  for  new  specimens,  ilsery  plant  or  flower 
of  a  rare  or  unknown  species  was  e.igerly  sei/ed 
as  a  prize.  Deiigliled  with  tlie  treasures  spread- 
ing themselves  out  before  him,  he  went  groping 
and  stumbling  along  among  a  wilderness  of 
sweets,  forgettul  ui  everything  hut  his  immediate 
pursuit,  and  had  often  to  besouglit  alter  when  the 
boats  were  about  to  resume  iheir  course.  At 
sucii  times  he  would  he  found  farotf  in  the  pr.iiries, 
or  up  the  course  ot  some  petty  stream,  laden  with 
plants  ol  all  kiids. 

'I'he  Canadi.m  Noy.igeurs  who  .ire  a  class  of  ])eo- 
ple  that  know  nothing  out  ot  their  immediate  line, 
and  with  constitution, d  levity  m.ike  a  jest  of  any- 
thing they  cannot  understand,  were  extremely 
puzzled  by  this  passion  for  collecting  what  they 
considered  mere  useles:,  weeds.  When  they  saw 
the  worthy  botanist  coming  back  heavy  laden  with 
his  specimens,  ;ind  treasuring  them  u])  as  care- 
fully as  a  ndser  would  his  hoard,  they  used  to 
make  merry  among  themselves  ;it  his  expense, 
regardi  ig  him  as  some  whimsical  kind  ot  mad- 
man. 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  less  exclusive  in  his  tastes 
and  habits,  antl  combined  the  hunier  and  sports- 
man with  the  naturalist.  He  took  his  rifle  or  his 
lowling-piecewith  him  in  his  geological  researches, 


conformed  to  the  hardy  and  -ugged  habits  of  the 
n>en  around  him,  and  of  course  gained  favor  in 
their  eyes.  He  had  a  strong  relish  for  incident 
and  adventure,  was  curious  in  observing  savage 
manners  and  savage  lite,  and  ready  to  join  any 
hunting  or  other  excursion.  Even  now,  that  the 
expedition  was  proceeding  through  a  dangerous 
neighborhootl,  he  could  not  check  his  jiropensity 
to  ramble.  Having  observed,  on  the  evening  ot 
the  22d  of  May,  that  the  river  ahead  made  ;i  great 
bend  which  would  take  up  the  navigation  ot  the 
following  day,  he  determined  to  profit  by  the  cir- 
cumstance. On  the  morning  of  the  231I,  there- 
tore,  instead  of  embarking,-  he  filled  his  shot- 
pouch  with  parched  corn,  tor  provisions,  and  set 
off  to  cross  the  neck  on  foot  and  meet  the  boats 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bend. 
Mr.  Hunt  felt  uneasy  at  Ids  venturing  thus  alone, 
and  reminded  him  tliat  he  was  in  an  enemy's 
country  ;  but  Mr.  IJradbury  made  light  of  the 
danger,  and  started  olf  cheerily  upon  his  ramble. 
His  day  w.'vs  passed  j)leasantly  in  traversing  a 
beautiful  tract,  making  botanical  and  geological 
researches,  antl  observing  the  habits  ot  an  exten- 
sive village  of  prairie  (K)gs,  at  which  he  made  sev- 
eral ineffectual  shots,  without  considering  the  risk 
he  run  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any  savages 
that  might  be  lurking  in  the  neigh!)orlioo(l.  In 
fact  he  had  totally  torgolten  the  Sioux  Tetons, 
and  all  the  other  perils  ut  the  country,  \vhen,  about 
the  middle  of  t!ie  alternoon,  as  he  stood  near  the 
river  bank,  and  was  looking  out  for  the  boat,  he 
sudilenly  telt  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder.  Start- 
ing ami  turning  round,  he  beheld  a  naked  s.ivage 
with  a  bow  bent,  ami  the  arrow  pointed  at  his 
breast,  in  an  instant  his  gun  was  le\elled  ami 
his  hand  upon  the  lock.  The  Indian  drew  hi;: 
bow  still  further,  but  forbore  to  launch  the  shaft. 
Mr.  liradbury,  with  admir.ible  ))reseiue  of  mind, 
reflected  that' the  sa\age,  it  hostile  in  his  intents, 
would  have  shot  him  witliout  giving  him  a  cliance 
of  defence  ;  he  i),iused,  tlierefore,  and  held  out  Ills 
hand.  The  other  took  it  in  sign  of  friendship, 
and  demanded  in  t!ie  Osage  language  whether  he 
was  a  Big  Knife,  or  American.  He  answered  in 
the  aflirmative,  and  in(|iiired  whether  the  other 
were  a  Sioux.  To  hisgre.it  relief  he  found  that  he 
w.is  a  Tonca.  By  this  time  two  other  Indi.ins 
came  running  up,  and  all  three  l.iid  hold  of  .Mr. 
Bradbury  and  seemed  disixiseil  to  (■oin|)el  him  to 
gooff  with  them  among  the  hills.  He  resisted,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  sand-hill,  contii\ed  to  amuse 
them  with  a  pocket  compass.  When  the  novelty 
of  this  w.is  exh.iusted,  they  again  seized  him,  but 
he  now  produced  ;i  small  microscope.  This  iu:w 
wonder  again  fixed  tiie  attention  of  the  sa\-,iges, 
who  have  tar  more  curiosity  th.m  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  .illow  them.  While  thus  engaged  one 
of  them  suddenly  leaped  uj)  and  g.ive  a  war- 
wlioop.  The  hand  of  the  hardy  naturalist  was 
again  on  his  gun,  .and  he  was  pre|)ared  to  make 
battle,  when  the  Indian  pointed  down  the  river 
and  revealed  the  true  c.iuse  of  his  yell.  It  was  the 
mast  of  one  of  the  boats  appearing  abovt;  the  low 
willows  which  bordered  the  stream.  Mr.  Brad- 
bury felt  infinitely  relieved  by  the  sight  The  In- 
dians on  their  part  now  showed  signs  id  appre- 
hension, and  were  disposed  to  run  away  ;  but  ht 
.assured  tlii'in  of  good  treatment  and  someihing  to 
drink  if  they  would  .iccompany  him  on  board  ot  the 
boats.  Tl.ey  lingered  lor  1  time,  but  uisappeared 
before  the  boats  c.ime  to  land. 

On  the  foliowing  morning  they  appeared  at  the 
c.imp  accmnp.inied  by  several  or  their  tribe. 
With  them  came  also  a'white  man,  who  announced 
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himself  as  a  messenger  bearing  missives  for  Mr. 
Hunt.  In  fact  he  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Man- 
uel Lisa,  partner  and  agent  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company.     As  has  already  been  mentioned,  this 


gentleman  was  going  in  search  of  Mr.  Henry  and 
his  party,  who  had  been  dislodged  from  the  forks 
of  the  Missouri  by  the  UlackTeet  Indians,  and 
had  shifted  his  post  somewhere  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Mr.  Lisa  had  left  St.  Louis  three 
weeks  after  Mr.  Hunt,  and  having  heard  ot  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Siou.x,  had  made  the 
greatest  exertions  to  overtake  him,  that  they 
might  pass  through  the  dangerous  part  of  the 
river  together.  He  had  twenty  stout  oarsmen  in 
his  service,  and  they  plied  their  oars  so  vigorously 
that  he  had  reached  the  Omaha  village  just  four 
days  alter  the  de])arture  of  Mr.  Hunt.  From 
this  place  he  disjiatched  the  messenger  in  ques- 
tion, trusting  to  his  overtaking  the  barges  as  they 
toiled  up  against  the  stream,  and  were  delayed 
by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  purjiort  of  his 
letter  was  to  entreat  Mr.  Hunt  to  wait  until  be 
could  come  up  with  him,  that  they  might  unite 
their  forces  and  be  a  protection  to  each  other  in 
their  perilous  course  through  the  country  of  the 
Sioux.  In  fact,  as  it  was  atterward  ascertained, 
Lisa  was  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Hunt  would  do  him 
some  ill  ollice  with  the  Sioux  bands,  securing  his 
i)\\n  passage  through  their  country  by  pretending 
lh:\t  he  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to 
trade  was  on  his  way  to  them  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  goods.  He  tea  re  1,  loo,  that  Crooks  and 
M'Lellan  would  take  this  opportunity  to  retort 
u|)on  him  the  pertidy  which  lliey  accuscvl  him  of 
having  used,  two  years  previously,  among  these 
very  .Sioux.  In  this  respect,  however,  he  did  them 
sign.d  injustice.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
covert  tlesign  or  treachery  in  their  thought  ;  but 
M'Lellan,  v.hen  he  heard  that  Lisa  was  on  his 
way  up  the  river,  renewed  his  o|)en  threat  of 
shooting  him  the  moment  he  met  him  on  Indian 
land. 

The  represi-ntations  made  by  Crooks  and  .M'Lel- 
lan of  the  treachery  thry  had  experienced,  or  fan- 
cied, on  the  part  of  Lis.i,  had  great  weight  witli 
.Mr.  Hunt,  especially  when  he  recollci  led  the  ob- 
stacles that  h,id  been  thrown  in  hi^  nwn  way  by 
Ih.il  gentleman  at  St.  Louis.  He  doubted,  thVre- 
lore,  the  fair  de.ding  of  Lisa,  and  feared  that, 
slioidd  they  enter  the  Sioux  country  together,  t!ie 
latter  might  make  Use  ot  his  influence  with  lh.it 
tribe,  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  Crooks  and  M'Lel- 
lan, and  instigate  them  to  oppose  his  |)rogress  up 
the  river. 

He  sent  b.ick,  therefore,  an  anssyer  calculated 
to  beguile  Lisa,  assuring  him  that  he  would  wait 
for  him  at  the  I'oncas  vill.ige,  which  v  i-,  liiit  a  lit 
tie  distance  in  advani  e  ;  but  no  soom  1  had  llii 
messenger  de|)arted,  than  he  piisheil  lorw.ird  with 
all  diligence,  !)arely  stopping  at  the  vill.ige  to 
procure  ;i  supply  of  dried  iiuff.ilo  meat,  and  h.ist- 
ening  to  leave  lie  other  |)arly  as  f.ir  behind  as 
j)ossif)le,  thinking  there  was  less  to  be  apprehend- 
ed Iron'  the  open  hostility  o(  Indi.m  foes  than 
from  the  (juiet  stnuegy  of  an  Inijlan  t,r.ule|-. 


CHAPTF.R   XVIII. 

I  r  was  about  noon  when  the  party  left  the  Pon- 
-as  village,  .about  a  league  beyond  which  they 
passed  ihe  mouth  of  the  (juicourt,  or  Rapid 
River  (calle(l,  in  the  original  French,  /'Juiit  Qui 
Ci'tirl).  After  having  proceeded  some  dist.ince 
(iirther,  they  landed,  and  em  amped  for  the  night. 


In  the  evening  camp  the  voyageurs  gossiped,  as 
usual,  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  especially 
over  intelligence  picked  up  among  the  I'oncas. 
These  Indians  had  confirmed  the  previous 'reports 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Sioux,  and  had  as- 
sured them  that  hve  tribes,  or  bands,  of  that  tierce 
nation  were  actually  assembled  higher  up  the 
river,  and  waiting  to  cut  them  off.  'fhis  evening 
gossip,  and  the  terrific  stories  of  Inilian  warfare 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  produced  a  strong  effect 
upon  the  imaginations  of  the  irresolute,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  two  men 
who  had  joined  the  party  at  the  Omaha  village, 
and  been  so  bounteously  fitted  out,  had  deserted 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  ecjuipments.  As  it  was  known  that  one  of 
them  could  not  swim,  it  was  hoped  that  the  banks 
of  the  Quicourt  River  would  bring  them  to  a 
halt.  A  general  pursuit  was  therefore  instituted, 
but  without  success. 

On  the  following  morning  (May  26th),  as  they 
were  all  on  shore,  breakfasting  on  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful banks  of  the  river,  they  observed  two  canoes 
descending  along  the  opposite  side.  I5y  the  aid 
of  spy-glasses  they  ascertained  that  there  were 
two  white  men  in  one  of  the  canoes,  and  one  in  the 
other.  .\  gun  was  discharged,  which  called  the 
attention  of  the  voyagers,  who  crossed  over. 
They  iiiived  ttj  lie  three  Kentucky  hunters,  of  the 
true  "  (iieadnought"  stamp.  Their  names  were 
Edward  Robinson,  John  Hoback,  and  Jacob  Ri^- 
ner.  Robinson  was  a  veteran  backwoodsman, 
sixty-six  year-  ^A  age.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
I'list  settlers  ot  Kentucky,  and  engaged  in  many 
of  the  cunllicls  ot  the  Indians  on  "  The  Hloody 
(Jround."  In  one  of  these  battles  he  li.id  been 
scalped,  and  he  still  wore  a  handkerchief  bound 
round  his  head  to  protect  the  (lart.  These  men 
h.id  jiassed  sever.it  years  in  the  upjier  wilderness. 
They  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  .Missouri  Com- 
pany under  Mr.  Henry,  and  haii  crossed  th'* 
Rocky  Mountains  with  him  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  driven  troiii  his  post  on  the  .Missouri  by  the 
hostilities  of  the  IM.ickfeet.  After  crossing  the 
mountains,  Mr.  Henry  had  established  himself 
on  one  of  the  heail  liranches  of  the  Columbia 
River.  There  they  had  remained  with  him  tor 
some  months,  hunting  and  trapjiing,  until,  hav- 
ing satisfied  their  wandering  proiieiisities,  they 
felt  disi)osed  to  return  to  the  families  and  condort- 
able  homes  which  they  had  left  in  Kentucky. 
They  had  accordingly  made  their  way  back 
across  the  mountains  and  down  the  rivers,  and 
were  in  full  career  for  St.  Louis,  when  tluis  sud- 
denly interrupted.  The  sight  of  a  powerful  party 
of  traders,  trajipers,  huntiT.-.,  and  voyageurs,  well 
armed  and  eipiipped, furnished  at  all  i)oiiUs,in  high 
health  and  s|)irits,  and  baniiueting  lustily  on  the 
gli  en  margin  of  the  river,  was  a  spectacle  e<iual- 
ly  stimulating  to  these  veteran  backwoodsmen 
with  lh(  glorious  array  of  a  campaigning  ;irniy  to 
an  old  soldier;  but  wiien  they  learned  the  grand 
scope  and  extent  of  the  eiiterjirise  in  hand,  it  was 
irresistible  ;  homes  and  families  and  all  the 
charms  of  green  Kentucky  vanished  from  their 
thoughts  ;  they  cast  loose  their  1  amies  to  drift 
down  the  stream,  and  loyfully  enlisted  in  the 
band  ot  adventurers.  They  engaged  on  similar 
terms  with  sonu  of  ihc  other  hunters.  The  cotn- 
jiany  was  to  fit  lliem  oil,  and  keep  ihem  supjilied 
wilh  till-  rei|uiNite  etpnpments  and  munitions,  and 
they  vsere  lo  yield  one  half  of  the  proiluce  of  their 
hu'itliig  .iiid  tra|)piiig. 

Th  ■  addiiion  of  three  such  staunch  recruits  was 
extremely  .icce()lable  .it  this  dangerous  part  of  the 
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river.  The  knowledge  of  the  country  which  they 
had  acquired,  also,  in  their  journeys  and  hunting 
excursions  along  the  rivers  and  among  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  all  important  ;  in  fact,  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  them  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to 
alter  his  future  course.  He  had  hitherto  intended 
to  proceed  by  the  route  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
in  their  famous  exploring  expedition,  ascending 
the  Missouri  to  its  forks,  and  thence  going,  by 
land,  across  the  mountains.  These  men  informed 
him,  however,  that  on  taking  that  course  he  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  country  infested  by  the 
savage  tribe  of  the  Iilackfeet,-and  would  be  ex- 
])osed  to  their  hostilities  ;  they  beiiig,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  exasperated  to  deadly  ani- 
mosity against  the  whites,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  one  of  their  tribe  by  the  hands  of  Captain 
Lewis.  They  advised  him  rather  to  pursue  a 
route  more  to  the  southward,  being  the  same  by 
which  they  had  returned.  This  would  carry  them 
over  the  mountains  al)out  where  the  iiead-waters 
of  the  Platte  and  the  Yellowstone  uike  their  rise, 
at  a  place  much  more  easy  and  practicable  than 
that  where  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  crossed.  In  pur- 
suing this  course,  also,  he  would  pass  through  a 
country  abounding  with  game,  where  lie  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  procuring  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  provisions  tiian  by  the  other  route,  and 
would  run  less  riskot  molestation  from  tlie  Black- 
feet.  Siiouid  he  adopt  this  aihice,  it  would  I)e 
better  for  him  to  abandon  tiie  river  at  tlie  Aricara 
town,  at  which  he  would  irrive  in  the  course  of  a 
few  d.iys.  .As  the  Indians  at  that  town  jiossessed 
horses  in  a!)undance,  he  might  purciiase  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  tiieni  for  his  f;reat  journey  over- 
land, wiiich  would  (.onimeiue  at  'hat  place. 

After  retleciing  on  this  ;ulvice,  and  consulting 
with  his  associates,  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  tlie  deter- 
mination to  tollow  the  route  thus  ])i)iiited  out,  in 
which  the  liunters  engai^^cd  to  jjiiot  him. 

The  party  cuntinucl  their  voy.ige  with  deli,L,'lu- 
ful  .May  weatliL-r.  Tlie  i)rairies  bordering  on  the 
river  were  gayly  jxiinted  with  innumer.ibie  llow'- 
ers,  exhiiiiting  the  motley  ccjnfusion  ut  colors  of 
a  Turkey  carjiet.  The  beautiful  islands  also,  on 
which  they  occasionally  halted,  presented  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  mingled  grove  ;ind,  garden.  The 
trees  w'ere  often  covered  with  clambering  grape- 
vines in  bloss<im,  wiiich  perfumed  the  air.  Be- 
tween the  stately  masses  of  the  groves  were  grassy 
lawns  and  glades,  studtleil  with  (lowers,  or  inter- 
spersed with  rose-bushes  in  full  bloom.  These 
islands  were  often  the  resort  of  the  buffalo,  the 
elk,  and  the  antelo[)e,  w!io  h.id  made  iiinunif  rable 
paths  among  the  trees  and  thickets,  which  iiad 
the  effect  (A  the  nia/y  walks  and  alleys  of  parks 
and  shrul)l)eries.  .Sometimes,  where  the  river 
passed  between  high  hanks  and  bluffs,  the  roads, 
made  by  the  tramp  of  buffaloes  for  many  ages 
along  the  face  of  the  heights,  looked  like  so  many 
well-travelled  highwavs.  ,At  other  pl.iee's  tin- 
banks  were  banded  with  great  veins  of  ir'>n  ore, 
laid  bare  by  the  abrasion  of  tin;  river.  At  one 
place  the  course  of  the  river  was  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  for  about  tilteen  miles.  The  banks 
slo|)ed  gently  to  its  margin,  without  a  single  tree, 
but  bordered  with  grass  and  herbage  ot  a  vivid 
green.  Along  each  bank,  for  the  whole  tilteen 
miles,  extencled  a  stripe,  one  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  of  ;i  deep  rusty  brown,  indicating  an  in- 
exhaustible bed  of  iron,  through  the  centre  ot 
which  the  Miss(juri  had  worn  its  way.  Indica- 
tions of  the  continuance  ol  this  bed  were  ,ifler- 
ward  observed  higher  up  the  river.  It  is,  in  f.ici, 
one  of  the   mineral   magazines  which  nature  has 


provided  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  realm  of  fertility, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  immense  beds 
of  coal  on  the  same  river,  seem  garnered  uj)  ;is 
the  elements  of  the  future  wealth  and  power  of  the 
mighty  West. 

The  sight  of  these  mineral  treasures  gre.atly  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  and  it  was 
tantalizing  to  him  to  be  checked  in  his  scientific 
researches,  and  obliged  to  forego  his  usual  ram- 
bles on  shore  ;  but  they  were  now  entering  the 
fated  country  of  the  Sioux  Tetons,  in  which  it  was 
dangerous  to  wander  about  unguarded. 

Thi.5  country  extends  for  some  days'  journey 
along  the  river,  and  consists  of  vast  prairies,  here 
a..d  theie  diversified  by  swelling  hills,  and  cut  up 
by  ravines,  the  channels  of  turbid  streams  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  but  aim.  st  destitute  of  water  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  summe. .  Here  and  there, on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  or  along  the  alluvial  borders  and 
bottoms  of  tlie  ravines,  are  groves  and  skirts  of 
forest  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  country  present- 
ed to  the  eye  a  boundless  waste,  covered  with 
herbage,  but  without  trees. 

The  soil  of  this  immense  region  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  suljihur,  copperas,  alum,  and 
glauber  salts  ;  its  various  earths  impart  a  deep 
tinge  to  the  streams  which  drain  it,  and  these, 
with  the  crumbling  of  the  banks  along  the  Mis- 
souri, give  to  the  waters  of  that  river  much  of 
the  coloring  matter  with  ^vhich  th^y  are  clouded. 

Over  this  '.ast  tract  the  roving  bands  of  the  Si- 
oux Tetons  hold  their  vagrant  sway,  sulisisting 
by  the  chase  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  and 
the  .antelope,  and  waging  ruthless  warfare  with 
oilier  wandering  tribes. 

As  the  boats  m-de  their  way  up  the  stream  bor- 
dered by  this  land  of  danger,  many  of  the  Cana- 
dian voyageurs,  whose  fears  had  been  awakened, 
would  regard  with  a  distrustful  eye  the  boundless 
waste  extendiTig  on  each  side.  All,  however,  was 
silent,  and  apparently  unten'nted  by  a  human  be- 
ing. Now  and  then  ii  herd  of  deer  would  be  seen 
feeding  tran(|uilly  among  the  flowery  herbage,  or  a 
line  ot  buffaloes,  like  a  caravan  on  its  marc'li,  mov- 
ing across  the  distant  profile  of  the  prairie.  The  Ca- 
nadians, however,  beg.in  to  apprehend  an  ambush 
in  every  thicket,  and  to  regard  the  broad,  trancpiil 
jilain  as  a  saihjr  eyes  some  shallow  and  perfidious 
sea,  which,  though  smooth  and  safe  to  the  eye, 
conce.ils  the  lurking  rock  or  treacherous  shoal. 
The  very  name  of  a  Sioux  became  a  watcliword  of 
terror.  Not  an  elk,  a  wolf,  or  .:iny  other  animal, 
could  appear  on  the  hills,  but  the  boats  resounded 
with  exclamaiions  from  stern  to  stern,  "  I'oi/ii  /I's 
Sioux.'"  "  I  'oila  Irs  Siou  v!' '  (thirre  are  the  Sioux  ' 
there  are  the  Sioux  !).  Whenever  it  was  practici-' 
hie,  die  ni;»ht  encampment  was  on  sonu  island  in 
the  (  e'ltre  ot  the  stream. 

On  ilie  morning  ot  the  31st  of  May,  as  the  travel- 
lers \v--re  hreaktastiiig  on  the  right  han'r:  of  the 
river,  tne  usual  ai.ir  n  w,is  given,  bui  with  more 
reason  as  two  Imlians  actually  made  their  ap- 
pi.aran-<  e  on  ;i  bluff  on  the  opposite  or  iior  heast 
side,  and  haningued  them  in  a  loud  voice.  As  it 
was  impossibli;  at  that  distance  to  distinguish 
wh.it  they  said,  Mr.  Hunt,  .dter  breaklast,  cossed 
the  river  with  I'ierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter,  and 
advanced  boldly  to  converse  with  them,  whi.e  the 
rest  rein.iined  v.'atching.  in  mute  suspense,  the 
movements  of  the  parties.  As  soon  .hs  Mr.  Hunt 
Landed,  one  of  the  Indians  disappe.ired  t)ehin'i  the 
hill,  but  shortly  reappeared  0,1  horseback,  and 
went  scouring  off  across  the  heij;;hts.  Mr.  Hunt 
held  some  eonh.'rente  with  the  remaining  savage, 
.and  then  recro.ssed  the  river  to  his  party. 
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The    party  braced   up  their  spirits   to  the  en- 
counter,  and   re-emliarkinff,  pulled   resolutely  up 


These  two  Indians  proved  to  be  spies  or  scouts 
of  a  large  war  party  encamped  about  a  league  off, 
and  numbering  two  hundred  and  eighty  lodges, 
or  alrout  six  hundred  warriors,  of  three  different 
tribes  of  Sioux  ;  the  Yangtons  Ahna,  the  Tetons 
Uois-bru'^,  and  the  Tetons  Min-na-kine-a/.zo. 
They  expected  daily  to  be  reinforced  by  two  other 
tribe.},  and  had  been  waiting  eleven  days  for  tiie 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  with  a  determination 
to  oppose  their  progress  up  the  river  ;  being  re- 
solved to  prevent  all  trade  of  the  white  men  with 
their  enemies  the  Arickaras,  Mandans,  and  Mina- 
tarees.  The  Indian  who  had  galloped  off  on 
horseback  had  gone  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  party,  so  that  they  might  now  look  out  for 
some  herce  scenes  with  those  piratical  savages,  of 
whom  they  had  received  so  many  formidable  ac- 
counts. 

up  th 
irking 
the  stream.  An  island  for  some  time  intervened 
between  them  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ; 
but  on  clearing  the  ujjper  end,  they  came  in  full 
view  of  the  hostile  shore.  Tliere  was  a  ridge  of 
hills,  down  which  the  savages  were  ])ouring  in 
great  numbers,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  on 
toot.  Reconnoitering  them  with  the  aid  of 
glasses,  they  jierceived  that  they  were  all  in  war- 
like array,  painted  and  decorated  for  battle.  Their 
weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  few  short 
carbines,  and  most  of  them  had  rountl  shields. 
Altogether  they  had  a  wikl  and  gallant  apjiear- 
aiice,  and,  taking  possession  of  a  point  which 
commanded  the  river,  ranged  themselves  along  the 
bank  as  if  prepared  to  dispute  their  passage. 

At  sight  of  this  formidable  front  of  war,  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  com|)anions  held  counsel  together. 
It  was  plain  that  the  rumors  they  hail  heard  were 
correct,  anil  the  .Sioux  were  determined  to  o|)i)ose 
their  progress  by  ior.e  of  arms.  To  attempt  to 
elude  them  and  continue  along  the  river  was  out 
of  the  cpiestion.  The  strength  of  the  mid-current 
was  too  violent  to  be  withstood,  and  the  boats 
were  obliged  to  ascend  along  the  river  banks. 
These  banks  were  often  high  and  perpendicular, 
affording  the  savages  frequent  stations,  from 
whence,  safe  themselves,  and  almost  unseen,  they 
might  shower  ilown  their  missiles  U|)on  the  bo.its 
below,  and  retreat  at  will,  without  danger  from 
pursuit.  Nothing  apparently  remained,  there- 
tore,  but  to  tight  or  turn  back.  The  Sioux  tar 
outnumbereti  them,  it  is  true,  but  their  own  party 
was  about  sixty  strong,  well  armed  and  supplied 
with  animunitio')  ;  and  besides  their  guns  and  ri- 
fles, they  had  a  swivel  and  two  howitzers  mouiUed 
in  the  boats.  Should  they  succeed  in  breaking 
this  Intlian  force  by  one  vigorous  assault,  it  was 
likely  they  would  l)e  deterred  from  m. iking  any 
future  attack  of  conseipience.  The  lighting  alter- 
native was,  therefore,  instantly  adopted,  and  the 
boats  pulled  to  shore  nearly  opposite  to  the  hos- 
tile torce.  Here  the  arms  were  all  examined  and 
j)Ut  in  onler.  Ttie  swivel  and  howitzers  were  then 
loaded  with  powder  and  discharged,  to  let  the 
sav.iges  know  by  the  report  how  formidably  they 
A'ere  provided.  The  noise  echoeil  along  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  must  have  startli-d  the 
w.irriors,  who  were  only  accustomed  to  sharp  re- 
ports of  rilles.  The  same  pieces  were  then  load- 
ed with  as  many  bullets  as  they  would  |)rol)al)ly 
bear  ;  after  which  the  whole  party  emli.irketl  and 
jailled  across  the  river.  Tlie  Indians  remained 
watching  them  in  silence,  their  painted  forms  and' 
visages  glarin;.^  in  the  sun,  and  their  feathers  tlut- 
tering  in  the  l.-cezr.     The  poor  Canadians  eyed 


them  with  rueful  glances,  and  now  and  then  a 
fearful  ejaculation  would  escape  them.  "  I'ar- 
bleu  !  this  is  a  sad  scrape  we  are  in,  brother!" 
would  one  mutter  to  the  next  oarsman.  "  Ay, 
ay!"  the  other  would  reply,  "  we  are  not  going 
to  a  wedding,  my  friend  !  ' 

When  the  boats  arrived  within  rilTe  shot,  the 
hunters  and  other  fighting  personages  oi:  board  . 
seized  their  weapons,  and  prepared  for  action. 
As  they  rose  to  tire,  a  confusion  took  place  among 
the  savages.  They  displayed  their  buffalo  robes, 
raised  them  with  both  hands  above  their  heads, 
and  then  spread  them  before  them  on  the  ground. 
At  sight  of  this  Pierre  Dorion  eagerly  cried  out  to 
the  party  not  to  tire,  as  this  movement  was  a 
peaceful  signal,  and  an  invitation  to  a  parley.  Im- 
mediately about  a  dozen  of  the  principal  warriors, 
separating  from  the  rest,  descended  to  the  edge 
of  the  river,  lighted  a  tire,  seated  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  round  it,  and,  dis[)laying  the  calumet, 
inviied  the  party  to  land.  ^Ir.  Hunt  now  calletl 
a  council  of  the  jjartners  on  board  of  his  boat. 
The  question  was,  whetherto  trust  to  the  amicable 
overtures  of  these  ferocious  people  ?  It  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative  ;  for,  otherwise,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  tight  them.  The  main  body 
of  the  party  were  onlered  to  remain  on  board  of 
the  boats,  keeping  within  shot,  and  prepared  to  fire 
in  case  of  any  signs  of  treachery  ;  while  Mr.  Hunt 
and  the  other  partners  (M'Kenzie,  Crooks,  Mil- 
ler, and  M'Lellan),  proceeded  to  land,  accom- 
panied by  the  inter|)reter  and  Mr.  Hradbury.  The 
chiefs  who  awaited  them  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  remained  seated  in  their  semicircle  without 
£urring  a  limb  or  moving  a  muscle,  motionless  as 
so  many  statues.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions 
advanced  without  hesitation,  and  took  their  sea's 
on  the  sand  so  as  to  complete  the  circle.  The 
band  of  warriors  who  lined  the  banks  above  stood 
looking  down  in  silent  grou|)S  and  clusters,  some 
ostentatiously  equijjped  and  tlecorated,  others  en- 
tirely naked,  but  fantastically  painted,  and  all 
variously  armed. 

The  pii)e  of  peace  was  now  brought  forward 
with  due  ceremony.  The  bowl  was  of  a  sjiecies  of 
red  stone  resembling  porjjhyry  ;  the  stem  was  six 
feet  in  length,  decorated  with  tufts  of  horse-hair 
lived  red.  The  pii)el)earer  steppefl  within  the  cir- 
cle, lighted  the  i)ipe,  held  it  toward  the  sun,  then 
toward  the  different  points  of  the  comjiass,  after 
which  he  handed  it  to  the  principal  chief.  The 
latter  smoked  a  lew  whiffs,  then,  holding  the  head 
of  the  jjijie  in  his  hand,  offered  the  other  end  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  anil  to  each  one  successively  in  the  cir- 
cle. When  all  had  smokeel,  it  was  considered  that 
an  assur.mce  of  good  faith  and  amity  had  been 
interchanged.  Mr.  Hunt  now  made  a  speech  in 
French,  which  was  interpreted  as  he  proceeded 
by  Pierre  Dorion.  He  informed  the  Sioux  of  the 
real  ohiect  of  the  expedition,  of  himself  and  his 
companions,  which  was,  not  to  trade  with  any  of 
the  tribes  up  the  river,  but  to  cross  the  mountains 
to  the  gie.it  salt  lake  in  the  west,  in  search  ol 
some  of  their  brothers,  whom  they  had  not  seen 
for  eleven  months.  That  he  had  heard  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Sioux  to  oppose  his  passage,  and 
was  prepared,  as  they  might  see,  to  effect  it  at  all 
hazards  ;  nevertheless  his  feelings  toward  the 
Sioux  were  friendly,  in  proof  of  which  he  li.id 
brought  them  a  present  )t  tobacco  and  corn.  So 
saying,  he  ordered  about  tiiteen  carottes  of  to- 
bacco, and  as  ma'iy  bags  of  corn,  to  be  brought 
from  the  boat  and  laid  in  a  heap  near  the  council 
fire. 

The  sight  of  these  presents  mollified  the  chief- 
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tain,  who  had  doubtless  been  previously  rendered 
considerate  i)y  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  white 
men,  the  judicious  dis|)osition  ot  their  little  arm.i- 
ment,  the  completeness  of  their  ecjuipments,  antl 
the  conijiact  array  of  l)atl!e  which  they  presented, 
lie  made  a  speech  in  reply,  in  whirii  he  stated  the 
object  of  their  iK)Stileassemi)lage,  which  had  been 
merely  to  prevent  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  goin^r  to  the  Arickaras,  Mandans,  and 
Minatarees,  with  whom  they  were  at  war  ;  but 
beinjr  now  convinced  that  the  parly  were  carry- 
ing no  supplies  of  the  kind,  but  merely  ])roceed- 
ing  in  (juest  of  their  brothers  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, they  would  not  impede  them  in  their  voy- 
age. He  concluded  by  thanking  them  for  their 
jiresent,  and  advising  them  to  encami)  on  the  o|)- 
posite  side  of  the  river,  as  he  had  some  young 
men  among  liis  warriors  for  whose  discretion  he 
could  not  be  answerable,  and  who  might  be  trou- 
blesome. 

Here  ended  the  conference  :  they  all  arose, 
shook  hands,  ;ind  parted.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  com- 
panions re-emi)arke(l,  and  the  boats  proceeded  on 
their  course  unmolested. 


chapti:r  XIX. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (June 
1st)  they  arrived  at  the  great  bend,  where  the 
river  winds  for  aboiit  thirty  miles  round  a  circu- 
lar ])eninsula,  liie  neck  of  which  is  not  .above  two 
thousand  yards  across.  On  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, at  ;in  early  hour,  tin  •  (leseried  two  Indians 
st.inding  on  a  iiigh  bank  ot  the  river,  waving  ;uid 
spre.uliiig  thtir  buffalo  robes  in  signs  of  amity. 
They  immedi  itely  pullcil  to  shore  and  landed. 
On  approaching  the  savages,  however,  the  latter 
showed  evident  syni|)loms  of  alarm,  spreading  out 
their  ;irms  hoii/ontally,  according  to  their  mode 
ol  supplicating  clenieney.  'The  re.ison  was  soon 
explaint  (1.  ihev  proved  to  be  two  chiefs  of  the 
very  war  party  that  had  brought  Messrs.  Cro;!ks 
and  M'l.ellan  to  a  staml  r,vo  ye.irs  betore,  and 
obliged  them  to  eseapt-  down  the  river.  They  ran 
to  embrace  these  gentlemen,  .is  if  (kdighted  to 
meet  with  them;  \et  they  evidently  feared  some 
retaliatior  ot  their  |)ast  misconduct,  nor  were 
they  C|uite.it  ease  until  thejiipe  of  peace  had  been 
smoked. 

Ml'.  Hunt  ha\ing  bi-i-n  informed  that  tli"  tribe 
to  which  these  men  belongi.-d  had  killed  three 
white  men  during  the  preceding  summer  re- 
pro.iched  them  with  the  crime,  and  demanded 
their  reasons  tor  such  sav.ige  hostility.  "  We  kill 
white  men,"  replied  one  of  the  chieis,  "  because 
white  men  kill  us.  'I'h.it  very  man,"  .idd'vl  he, 
pointing  to  (.'arson,  one  of  the  new  ri'iruiis, 
"  killed  one  ol  our  brothers  l.ist  summer.  The 
three  whiti-  men  wre  sl.iin  to  avenge  his  de.ath." 

The  (  hief  w.is  correct  in  his  reply.  C.irsoii  ad- 
mitted th.it,  being  with  a  p.irty  ot  -Arickar.is  on 
!h^  b.inks  ot  the  Missouri,  and  seeing  a  w;u"  jiartv 
:•!  .Sionx  on  the  o|)posittf  siih',  he  had  tired  wild 
his  rille  .across.  It  was  .a  r.indom  shot,  m.ide 
without  much  (Ape  etation  ol  eitert,  tivf  the  river 
was  full  halt  a  mile  in  breadth.  I'lduckilv  it 
brought  flown  :i  .Sioux  w.irrior.  tor  wIiom-  w.anioii 
destruction  tlireel(jld  vengi'.mce  h.iil  lieeii  t.iken, 
;is  h.as  been  stated.  In  this  w.iy  oiitr.iges  are 
trecpiently  commilti'd  on  thi'  natives  liy  thought- 
less or  mischievous  white  men;  the  liidi.iiis  re- 
taliate acionling  to  ;i  l.iw  of  their  cod",  which 
re'iuires  blood  lor  blood  ;  their  .act.  ol  what  with 
them   is   jiious    vengeani'e,    resounds  throughout 


the  land,  and  is  represented  as  wanton  and  un- 
provoked ;  the  neighborhood  is  roused  to  arms  ; 
a  war  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  destruction  of 
half  the  tribe,  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  and  their  e.\- 
pulsion  from  their  hereditary  iiomes.  Such  is  too 
often  the  real  history  of  Indian  warfare,  which  in 
general  is  traced  up  only  to  some  vindictive  act 
of  a  savage  ;  while  the  outrage  of  the  scoundrel 
white  man  that  jirovoked  it  is  sunk  in  silence. 

The  two  chiefs,  having  smoked  their  pipe  of 
peace  and  receivetl  a  few  presents,  de|)arte(l  well 
satisfied.  In  a  little  while  two  others  appeared 
on  horseback,  and  rode  up  abreast  of  the  boats. 
They  had  seen  the  jiresents  given  to  their  com- 
rades, but  were  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  came 
after  the  boats  tO\ask  for  more.  lieing  somewhat 
])erem|)tory  and  insolent  in  their  demands,  Mr. 
Hunt  gave  them  a  flat  refusal,  and  threatened,  if 
they  or  any  of  their  tribe  followed  him  with  simi- 
lar ilemands,  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  They 
turned  and  rode  off  in  a  furious  passion.  As  he 
w.is  ignorant  what  force  these  idiiefs  might  have 
behind  the  hills,  and  as  it  w.is  very  possible  they 
might  take  advantage  of  some  jiass  of  the  river  to 
.attack  the  boats,  ^lr.  Hunt  called  all  stragglers 
on  board  .iiul  |)rei)ared  for  such  emergency.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  large  boat  commandid  by 
,\Ir.  Hunt,  should  ascend  ;ilinig  the  northeast  siile 
of  the  river,  anil  the  three  smaller  bo.its  along 
the  south  side.  l?y  this  arrangement  each  parly 
would  command  a  view  of  the  op|)osite  heights 
above  the  he.ids  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their  com- 
]>anions,  ;ind  could  give  ihe  alarm  should  they 
perceive  any  Indi.ms  lurking  there.  The  sign.il 
ot  alarm  w.is  to  be  two  shots  tired  in  ([uick  suc- 
cession. 

The  bo.ats  proceeded  lor  the  greater  ])art  ol  the 
day  without  seeing  any  signs  of  an  enemy. 
.About  tour  o'clock  in  the  atlernoon  the  l.iige 
boat,  commandeil  by  Mr.  Hunt,  came  to  where 
the  river  was  divideil  by  a  long  s.ind-bar,  which 
ai)parently.  however,  lelt  a  suttieieiU  channel  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore  along  which  they  were  ad- 
vancing. He  kepi  ii|)  this  channel,  tlu-rilore,  tor 
some  dist.iiiee,  until  the  water  jiroved  too  sh.illow 
for  the  bo.it.  It  was  neeessary,  therelore,  to  i)Ut 
about,  return  down  the  ch.innel.  .md  iiuU  round 
the  lower  end  ot  the  s.ind-bar  into  the  iii.iin 
stream.  Just  .as  he  li.ad  given  orders  to  this  <  ftec  I 
to  his  men,  two  signal  guns  were  tired  trom  tlie 
bo.its  on  the  op]>osite  side  ot  the  river.  .At  the 
s.ime  moment  .i  iile  of  savage  w.irriors  w.is  ob- 
served pouring  down  trom  the  impi'iuling  b.mk, 
.and  g.iihering  on  the  shore  at  the  lower  end  ot 
tlie  li.ii-.  They  were  evidently  a  war  p.irty,  being 
.armed  with  bows  .and  arrows,  b.ittlea  lubs,  and 
carbines,  .and  round  tincklers  ot  butt, do  hide,  .iiid 
their  naked  bodies  \\ere  p.iinled  w  iih  bl.ick  and 
white  stripe-,.  The  n.itiir.il  inleienee  was  ih.it 
thev  belonged  to  the  two  tlilns  ot  Sloll\  w  liieh 
Ii.kI  been  e\pi'(  ted  bv  tlie  i^icii  \\.\v  part)',  ,iiid 
that  the',  li  !d  lieeii  iin  ited  to  hostility  by  tin  Iao 
chiets  win  .;  id  been  elu.iged  by  the  letusal  and 
the  nienaci  .t  Mr.  Hunt.  Here  then  was  a  te.u 
till  i)redicament.  Mr.  Hunt  .and  his  crew  scenn  d 
caught,  as  it  ucTe.  in  a  ir.ip.  The  Indi.ms,  to  ilu* 
numbi  r  of  .about  ,i  hundred,  h.id  already  taken 
possession  ot  .1  point  near  which  the  boat  would 
li:ae  to  piss  ;  others  kept  pouring  down  the  b.ink. 
.and  it  \n.is  prob.ible  ih.it  some  would  remain 
posted  on  the  top  ol  the  height. 

The  h,i/anlous  situation  ol  Mr.  Hunt  w.is  per- 
ceived bv  those  in  the  othei'  bo, its,  and  they  hast- 
ened to  his  assist. line.  Tliiy  were  .at  sonu'  dis- 
t.iin  c  above  the  ii.ind-b.ir,  however,  and  on  the  op 
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posite  side  of  the  river,  and  saw,  with  intense 
an.xiely,  the  number  ot  savaj^es  continually  au{j- 
i-i-ienting,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  channel,  so  that 
the  boat  would  be  exposed  to  a  fearful  attack  be- 
fore tiiey  could  render  it  any  assistance.  'I'heir 
anxiety  increased,  as  they  saw  Mr.  lluntaiul  his 
party  descending  the  channel  and  daiinllessly  an- 
proaching  the  point  of  danger  ;  but  it  suddenly 
changed  into  surprise  on  beholding  the  boat  pass 
close  by  the  savage  horde  unmolested,  and  steer 
out  safely  into  the  broad  river. 

The  next  moment  the  whole  band  ot  warriors 
was  in  motion.  They  ran  along  the  hank  until 
they  were  opposite  to  the  boats,  then  throwing  by 
their  weapons  and  buffalo  robes,  iilunged  into 
the  river,  waded  and  swam  off  to  the  boats  and 
surrounded  them  in  crowds,  seeking  lo  shake 
hands  with  every  individual  on  board  ;  lor  the  In- 
dians Iiave  long  since  found  this  to  be  the  white 
man\  token  ot  amity,  and  they  carry  it  to  an  ex- 
treme. 

All  uneasiness  was  now  at  an  end.  The  In- 
dians proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  Arickaras, 
Mandi.ns,  and  Minatarees,  consisting  ot  three 
lumdred  warriors,  and  bound  on  a  foray  against 
the  Sioux.  Their  war  ])lans  were  abandoned  for 
the  present,  and  they  delennined  to  return  to  the 
Arickara  town,  where  they  hoped  to  obtain  trom 
tlie  while  men  arms  and  ainmimilion  that  would 
enable  them  to  take  the  lield  with  advantage  over 
their  enemies. 

■file  boats  now  sought  the  first  convenient  ])lace 
for  encam|iing.  'I'he  tents  were  pitched  ;  the 
warriors  li\ed  their  c.imp  at  about  a  hundred 
^ards  distant  ;  ])ro\-isions  were  furnished  Irom  the 
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bo  Its  suiru'ienl   tor  all   p.irties  ;   there 
liKu.rli    lude   te.isling  in   both   camps, 
the   rill   warriors  entert.iiiud 
with   (l.inces  and   songs,  that 
aller  inidiiiglit. 

( )n  the  lollowing  morning  (July^di  the  tra\-el- 
irrs  re-cinbaiked,  .iiid  took  a  Icinporary  leave  of 
their  Indian  Irieiuls,  who  intended  to  proeeed  ini- 
ni.-diately  tor  tlu^  .-Xrii-kara  town,  wliere  they  e\- 
;'"iled  to  arrive  in  three  (lass,  long  before  llu: 
l)o,.ts  could  riMch  there.  Mr.  Hunt  had  not  luo- 
ceeded  iar  before  the  eliii-t  came  galloping  ;ilong 
the  shore  ;ind  made  signs  for  a  parley,  lie  said 
his  people  could  not  go  home  s.itislied  unless  llii-y 
li.id  something  lo  Like  with  tlu-m  to  ]ir.ive  that 
tiu-y  had  met  with  the  white  men.  Mr.  Iluiil 
iia  lerstool  the  drill  ot  the  speeeii,  ,iiid  m.ide  the 
I'liief  a  )ireseiil  ol  .i  i-.isk  ot  powder,  ,1  bag  ot 
halls,  .111(1  threi'  do/en  ot  kni.es,  Willi  wliieli  he 
v.as  liij;lil\-  pie. lied.  While  the  i  hiet  w.is  reeeiv- 
ing  these  presents  an  Indian  came  luiiniiig-  along 
the  shore,  and  announeed  lh.it  a  boat,  fiiled  with 
.1 


white   men,  w.is  coiniii'. 


On  hearing  that  Lisa  was  so  near  at  hand,  Mr. 
Hunt  perceived  that  it  was  useless  lo  attempt  any 
longer  to  evade  him  ;  after  proceeding  a  tew  niiles 
further,  therefore,  he  came  to  a  halt  and  waited 
for  him  to  con-ie  up.  In  a  little  while  ihe  barge 
ot  Lisa  made  its  appearance.  It  came  sweeping 
gently  up  the  river,  manned  by  its  twenty  stout 
oarsmen,  and  armetl  by  a  swivel  mounted  at  the 
bow.  The  whole  number  on  board  amounted  l; 
twenty-six  men  ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Henry 
IJreckeiiridge,  then  a  young,  enleri)rising  m.in  ; 
who  was  a  mere  passenger,  temiited  by  notions  of 
curiosity  to  ac(:om|),-iny  .Mr.  Lisa.  He  has  since 
made  himself  known  by  various  writings,  among 
which  n-i.iy  be  noted  a  narrative  ot  this  very  voy- 
age. 

The  approach  of  Lisa,  while  it  was  regarded 
with  uneasiness  by  Mr.  Hunt,  roused  the  ire  ot 
M'Lellan  ;  who  calling  to  mind  old  grievances, 
began  to  look  round  tor  his  rille,  as  it  he  '■L.ally 
intended  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution  and 
shoot  him  on  the  spot  ;  and  it  was  with  simie  ditli- 
ciilty  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  enabled  to  restrain  his 
ire,  and  prevent  a  scene  of  outrage  and  conlu- 
sion. 

'f'he  meeting  between  the  two  leaders,  thus  mu- 
tually dislruslliil,  could  not  be  very  cordial  ;  and 
as  to  Messrs.  Cryoks  ;ind  M'Lellan,  though  they 
refrained  from  any  outbreak,  yet  they  regarded  in 
grim  dellanee  their  old  rival  and  underploller.  In 
truth,  a  general  distrust  prevailed  throughout  the 
li.irty  (-oncerning  Lisa  and  his  intentions.  They 
(onsidered  him  artful  and  slippery,  and  secretly 
anxious  for  the  failure  ot  their  expedition.  Theie 
being  now-  nothing  more  lo  be  ajjprehended  trom 
the  .Sioux,  they  siis|)ected  lh;il  Lisa  would  take  ad- 
v.inlage  of  his  UveiUy-oared  barge  to  leave  llieiv. 
an. I  get  lirst  among  the  .-Xrickaras.  As  he  had 
ti.aled  with  those  people  and  jiossessed  great  in- 
'lueiice  over  them,  it  w,is  feared  he  might  make 
use  of  it  to  impede  the  business  of  Mr.  I  hint  and 
his  party.  It  was  resolved,  llierelore,  to  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  upon  his  movements  ;  and  .M'Lellan 
swore  that  it  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  Ire.ichery  on 
his  part,  he  would  inst  iiiily  |)ut  his  old  threat  inlo 
e\eeuiion. 

Notwithstanding  these  secret  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings,  tlu;  two  pirlies  niaintained  an 
(Uitward  appearance  of  civility,  .ind  for  two  d;iys 
eoiuiiuied  forward  in  eoinp.in\-  with  some  degree 
ot  harmony.  <  hi  the  third  day,  how-ever,  an  ex- 
plosion took  iiLue,  and  it  was  produced  b)-  no  Ifjss 
.1  personage  tli.m  Tiene  Dorion,  the  halt-breed 
iiileipieler.  It  will  lie'  recollecteil  that  tins 
worthy  had  be  n  ol)lige-l  to  steal  a  march  from 
.St.  Louis,  to  a\oid  being  arrested  tor  an  old 
whiskey  debt  which  he  owe. I  lo  the  Missouri  I-"ur 
Company,  and  by  which  Mr.  Lisa  had  hoped  lo 
prevent  his  enlisting  in  .Mr.  Hunt's  ex|)edilion. 
Dorion,  since  the  arrival  ot  Lisa,  had  kept  aloof, 
iiiid    reirarded   him  with   ,i  sullen  and  doiijifd  as- 


ihe  ri\i  r.  This  w.is 
In-  no  nie.iiis  .igreeable  tidings  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
(orrectly  concluded  it  to  be  the  holt  ot  Mr.  .Man- 
uel Lisa  ;  and  In.'  w.is  vexed   to  lind  th.it  alert  and 

.-idventurous  tr.-i.icr  upon  his  heels,  whom  he  li, id  ]  pcct.  <  )n  t!-ie  tilth  ot  July,  the  two  ])arlies  w-erc 
liojied  to  li.ive  outm.iiKcuvred,  ,iad  lelt  l.ir  lu-- 
hin  1.  Lis.i,  lunvevi  r,  w.is  too  nuieli  experience. I 
in  the  wiles  of  Indian  ir.uie  to  be  lulled  by  the 
i;roiiiise  ot  w-aiting  lor  Mm  .it  the  I'om  as  \-ill,ige  ; 
on    the   eoiitrarv.  he-    had   ,iil owe  I    him.^ell   no    le- 


and   remaiie.il 
iip.irt.      Ill  the 


poii',  ami  had  sir, lined  e\er\-  nerve  to  o\eitake 
the  liv.d  j).in\-,  .111.1  .IV  liliiig  hinisell  ol  the  moon- 
light, h.ul  e\-eM  sailed  iliiriiig  .1  considenible  p.irt 
ot  the  night.  In  this  he  w.is  p.irtiy  prompted  by 
liis  .ipju-ehensions  ol  the  .Si(Hix,  h.iving  met  ,i  boat 
wh.irh  li.-id  probably  ]);issed  Mr.  limit's  par;^- in 
the  night,  and  which  had  been  tirinl  into  by  these 
sa\-,Tges. 


brought  lo  a  hall  by  a  he, ivy  ram, 
encamped  about  a  hundred  v.irds 
lourse  ol  the  day  Lisa  undertook  lo  l.imper  wiili 
the  lailh  ot  I'ierre  Dorion,  and,  invitipg  him  on 
ho.ird  of  his  boat,  reg.iled  him  with  ids  livorite 
whiskey.  When  he  thoughl  him  sullicienlly  mel- 
low-ed,  he  projiosed  to  him  tof|uit  the  service  of  his 
new  employers  .md  retuin  to  his  old  allegiance. 
I'inding  h.im  not  to  he  moved  by  soft  words,  he 
called  lo  mind  his  old  debt  to  the  company,  aiul 
threatened  tociny  him  off  by  force,  in  jiaymeiil  of 
it.  The  inenlioii  of 
gall  of  I'ierre  Deri!. 


diis  debt  aUv.-iys  stirred  up  the 
I,  braiding  with  it  the  remein- 
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brance  of  the  whiskey  extortion.  A  violent  qu.irrel 
arose  between  him  and  Lisa,  and  he  lelt  tiic  l)oat 
in  liijfh  (iud^jeon.  His  first  step  was  to  rejjair  to 
the  tent  ot  Mr.  Hunt  and  reve;il  the  attempt  tiiat 
had  lieen  made  to  shal<e  liis  failii.  Wliile  he  was 
yet  lalliinjj  Lisa  entered  tlie  tent,  under  liio  pre- 
t(.'xt  ot  coininj^  to  Ixirrow  a  towinj;  line.  Hi^di 
words  instantly  ensued  between  liim  and  Dorion, 
whieli  ended  l)y  tile  liall-breed's  dealinjj  liim  a 
i)iow.  A  (|uarrel  in  the  "  Indian  counlr),"  iiow- 
ever,  is  not  to  lie  settled  witli  fisticults.  Lisa 
immediately  rusiied  to  Ids  boat  for  a  weapon. 
iJorion  snatci.ed  un  a  pair  of  pistols  belonginjj  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  rnd  placed  himself  in  battle  array. 
The  noise  'lad  roused  the  camp,  and  every  one 
pressed  to  know  the  cause.  Lisa  now  reappeared 
upon  tile  tield  with  a  knife  stuck  in  ids  jrirdle. 
Ki.  Iireckenridjje,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  mollify 
his  ire,  accompanied  him  to  the  scene  of  action. 
I'ierre  Dorion's  pistols  );ave  iutn  the  advantajje, 
and  he  maintained  a  most  warlike  attitude.  In 
the  mean  lime  crooks  and  M'Lellan  had  learnt 
the  --ause  '^t  the  affray,  and  were  each  eaj;er  to 
take  the  ijuarrel  into  their  own  hands.  A  scne 
ol  uproar  and  hubbub  ensued  that  defies  descrip- 
tion. M'Lellan  would  have  brou^dit  his  ride  into 
play  and  settled  all  old  and  new  j^rudj^es  by  a  pull 
ot  the  tri^'j^er,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  .Mr. 
Hunt.  'I'liat  ijeMtleman  acted  as  moderator,  en- 
deavoring'- to  prevent  a  general  melt'e  ;  in  the 
niiilst  ot  the  brawl,  liowevir,  an  expression  was 
made  use  ol  by  Lisa  deroj^atory  to  his  own  honor. 
In  an  instant  the  tran(|uil  sjiirit  of  .Mr.  Hunt  was 
in  a  tlame.  He  now  became  as  eager  for  fi.Ljht  as 
any  one  on  the  ground,  and  challenged  Lisa  to 
settle  the  dis|)ute  on  th<-'  spot  with  ])ist<ds.  Lisa 
repaired  to  his  boat  to  arm  himselt  lor  the  deadly 
fell  I.  lie  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and 
I^ii'ckeiiridge,  who,  novices  in  Indian  life  and  the 
"chivalry"  of  the  frontier,  had  no  relish  tor 
scenes  ot  blood  and  brawl.  Iiy  their  earnest  medi- 
ation the  (|uarrel  was  with  great ditVicully  brought 
to  a  close  without  bloodshed  ;  but  the  two  leaders 
ot  the  rival  camps  separated  in  anger,  and  all 
personal  intercourse  ceased  between  them. 
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CHAl'TER   XX. 

The  rival  parties  now  coasted  along  the  oppo- 
site sides  f)f  tlic  river,  within  sight  ot  each  other  ; 
the  barges  of  Mr.  Hunt  aKvays  keeping  some  dis- 
ta.nce  in  the  advance,  lest  Lisa  .should  push  on 
and  get  t'irst  to  the  .Arickara  village.  The  scenery 
and  objects,  as  they  proceeded,  gave  evidence  that 
tiny  were  advancing  dee|)er  and  deeper  into  the 
domains  of  savage  nature.  Boundless  wastes 
kept  extending  to  the  eye,  more  and  more  ani- 
mated by  herds  of  buffalo.  .Sometimes  these 
unwieldy  animals  were  seen  moving  in  long  ]no- 
cession  across  the  silent  landscajH;  ;  at  other  times 
tl-.ry  were  scattered  about,  singly  or  in  groups,  on 
;lie  broad-enamelled  prairies  and  green  accliv- 
Ities,  some  cropping  llu)  rich  jiasturage,  others 
reclining  .-imid  the  llowery  herbage  ;  the  whole 
scene  reali:'ing  in  a  manner  the  old  scriptural  de- 
scri])tions  o!  the  vast  pastoral  coimtries  of  the 
Orient,  with  "  cattle  upon  ;i  thousand  hills." 

.At  one  place  the  shores  seemed  absolutely  lined 
with  buffaloes  ;  many  were  making  their  way 
across  the  >tream,  snorting,  and  blowing,  ;ind 
tloimdcring.  Numbers,  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
were  borne  by  the  rapid  current  within  shotot  the 
boats,  and  several  were  killed.     At  another  place 


.1  number  were  descried  on  the  beach  of  n  small 
islaiul,  under  llie  shade  of  the  trees,  or  standing 
in  the  water,  like  cattle,  to  avoid  the  Hies  and  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

.Several  of  the  l)est  marksmen  stationed  them- 
sehes  in  the  bow  of  a  barge  which  advanced 
slowly  and  silentl}',  stemming  the  current  with 
the  aid  of  a  broad  sail  .iiul  a  fair  breeze.  The 
buffalo  stood  gazing  cpdetly  at  the  barge  as  it  ap 
proached,  perfectly  unconscious  of  their  danger. 
The  fattest  ol  the  herd  was  selected  by  the  huiilers, 
who  all  tired  together  and  brought  down  theii 
victim. 

Besides  the  buffaloes  they  saw  .iljundance  ot 
deer,  and  frei|Uent  gangs  of  stately  i-lks,  togetlnn- 
with  light  troops  ol  sprightly  antelopes,  the  lleet- 
est  and  most  lieauliful  inh.ibit.iiUs  ot  the  prairies. 
There  are  two  kinds  ot  antelopes  in  these  regions, 
one  nearly  the  si/e  of  the  ccunmon  (U-er,  the  other 
not  much  larger  than  a  goat.  Their  color  is  ,i 
light  gray,  or  rather  dun,  slightly  spotted  with 
wlute  ;  and  they  have  small  horns  like  those  ol 
the  deer,  which  they  never  shed.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  delicate  ;uid  elegant  hiiisli  of  their 
liml)s,  in  which  lightness,  el.istii-ity,  and  iiicngth 
are  W(niderfully  combined.  .All  the  .itliludes  aiu! 
movements  of  this  beautiful  animal  are  gracetul 
and  |)ictures(pie  ;  and  it  is  altogethir  as  ht  a  sub- 
ject tor  the  fanciful  uses  ot  the  poet,  as  the  oft- 
sung  ga.'elle  ot  the  I^ast. 

Their  hal)its  are  shy  and  ( .ipriciotis  ;  they  keep 
on  the  o]ien  plains,  .are  (juick  to  t.ike  the  .ilarm,  .'ind 
bound  .iway  with  ;i  lleetness  ih.it  delies  pursuit. 
When  thus  skimming  ,icro-,s  ,i  prairie  in  the 
.autumn,  thi'ir  light  gr.iy  or  chin  color  blends  \'  ith 
the  hue  of  the  w  ilhered  herbage,  the  swittiuss  of 
their  motion  baffles  the  eye,  and  they  almost  seem 
unsubstantial  forms,  driven  like  gossamer  before 
the  wind. 

While  they  thus  keep  to  the  opeti  pl.iin  and 
trust  to  their  speed,  they  are  s.ife  ;  but  they  have 
a  prurient  curiosity  that  sometimes  betr.iys  them 
to  their  ruin.  When  they  have  scud  for  some  dis- 
tance and  left  tln'ir  |)ursuer  behind,  they  will 
suddenly  stop  ;ind  turn  toga/e  at  llie  objeci  of  their 
alarm.  It  the  j)ursuit  is  not  followed  up  they  will, 
after  a  time,  yield  to  their  in(|uisilive  hankering, 
and  return  to  the  pl.ice  from  whence  they  have 
been  frightened. 

John  Day,  the  veter.m  hunter  already  men> 
tiinied,  i  isplayed  his  ex|)erii'nce  .and  skill  in  en- 
trapping one  of  these  beautiful  anim.ils.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  well  known  curiosity,  he  laid 
down  llat  .imong  the  grass,  and  initting  his  hand- 
kcrchiet  on  the  end  ot  his  ramrod,  waveil  it  gently 
in  the-  .dr.  This  liad  the  effect  ot  the  f  ibled  fas- 
]  cination  of  the  rattlesn.ike.  The  anteloje  g.i/ed  at 
the  mysterious  object  lor  sonn-  time  at  a  distance, 
then  appro.iched  timidly,  p.iusing  and  reconnoi- 
tering  with  increased  curiosity  ;  moving  lound  the 
point  of  attr.'iction  in  a  circle,  but  ttill  dr.iwing 
neai'frr  and  nearer,  until  being  witiiii.  the  range  ot 
the  deadly  ritle,  he  tell  a  victim  to  his  curiosity. 

On  the  lolh  ot  June,  as  the  party  were  making 
brisk  progress  with  a  tine  breeze,  they  met  a  cinoe 
with  thri'e  Indians  descending  the  river.  They 
came  to  a  jjarley,  and  brought  news  from  the 
Arickara  village.'  The  w.ir  party,  which  had 
caused  such  .alarm  at  the  s.ind-bar,  had  reached 
the  village  some  days  previously,  annouriced  the 
approach  of  a  i).'rty  ot  traders,  and  displayeil  with 
gre.it  ostentation  the  i)resiMUs  they  had  rect;ived 
from  tliem.  On  lurther  conversation  with  these 
three  Indi.ms,  Mr.  Hunt  learnt  the  real  danger 
which   he  had   run,  when  hemmed   up  witliin  tile 
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•and-bar.  The  Mandans  who  were  of  the  war 
parly,  when  they  sivv  the  boats  so  completely  en- 
trapped and  apparently  within  their  power,  had 
been  eager  for  attacking  it,  and  securnig  so  rich 
a  prize.  The  Minatarees,  also,  were  nothing  loath, 
feeling  in  some  measure  committed  in  hostility  to 
the  wTiiles,  in  consequence  of  their  tribe  having 
killed  two  white  men  above  the  fort  of  the  Mis- 
souri Fur  Company.  Fortunately,  the  Arickaras, 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  war  party,  proved 
true  in  their  friendship  to  the  whites,  and  prevent- 
ed any  hostile  a<"t,  otherwise  a  bloody  affray,  and 
perhaps  a  horrible  massacre,  might  have  ensued. 

On  the  nth  of  June  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compan- 
ions encamjjed  near  an  island  about  six  miles  be- 
low the  Arickara  village.  Mr.  Lisa  em  amped, 
as  usual,  at  no  great  distance  ;  but  tin;  s.imt;  sul- 
len and  je.ilous  reserve  and  non-intercourse  con- 
tinued between  them.  Shortly  alter  pitching  the 
tents,  Mr.  Itreckenridge  made  his  appearance  as 
an  ambassador  from  tlic  rival  camp,  lie  cinic  on 
behalf  of  his  companions,  to  arrange  the  manner 
of  making  their  entrance  into  the  village  and  of 
receiving  the  cjiit-ts  ;  for  everything  of  the  kind 
is  a  matter  of  grave  ceremonial  among  the  In- 
dians. 

The  jiartners  now  expressed  frankly  their  dee;) 
distrust  of  the  intentions  ot  Mr  Lisa,  .md  their  ap- 
prehensions, that,  outot  the  jealousy  of  trade,  and 
resentUKMit  of  recent  disputes,  he  might  seek  to 
instigate  the  .\rickaras  against  them.  .Mr.  IJreck- 
ei> ridge  assured  them  that  their  susjiicions  v.t-re 
entirely  groun  lle-s,  and  pledged  himself  that 
nothing  ot  the  kin;!  should  take  place.  He  found 
it  dithcult,  however,  to  remo\'e  their  distrust  ;  the 
conference,  therefore,  ended  without  |)roducing 
any  cordial  understanding  ;  ;ind  M'Lellan  recurred 
to  his  old  threat  ot  shooting  Lisa  the  instant  he 
discovered  anything  like  treachery  in  his  i)ro- 
ceedings. 

Th.it  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  .iccompa- 
nieil  by  thunder  ;ind  lightning.  The  cam])  was 
deluged,  an  I  the  bedding  and  b.iggage  dreiuhed. 
.Ml  hands  einl),irke<l  at  an  early  hour,  .uid  set 
forw.ird  tor  the  village.  About  nine  o'clock,  when 
half  w.iy,  they  met  a  canoe,  on  board  of  which 
were  two  Arickara  dignitaries.  One,  .i  line-look- 
ing man,  much  above  the  common  si/e,  w.is  lu;- 
re  iilary  (  hiet  ■of  the  vill.ige  ;  he  w.is  called  tin; 
I.eft-h:inde:l,  on  .account  ot  a  personal  peculiarity. 
The  other,  a  teiocious-lookitig  savage,  was  the 
war  chief,  or  );eMer,dissimo  ;  he  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  llig  Man,  .in  apjiellation  hi;  well 
deserved  trom  his  si/e,  tor  he  w.is  of  a  gigantic 
irame.  ISoth  were  of  f.iirer  complexion  than  is 
usual  with  savages. 

They  were  accomi)anied  l.v  an  interpreter,  a 
l''rench  creole,  one  of  thosi;  [lapha/ard  wights  ot 
(I.illic  origin,  who  abound  u|)onour  frontier,  living 
among  the  Indians  like  one  ot  their  own  race.  He 
hail  been  twenty  years  among  the  .Arickaras,  h.id 
a  si|ii.uv  and  a  troop  of  jiiebald  children,  and 
ollici.ited  as  interpreter  to  the  chiefs.  'I'hrough 
this  worthy  organ  the  two  dignitaries  signified  to 
Mr.  Hunt  their  sovereign  intention  to  ojjpose  the 
further  i)rogress  of  the  expedition  up  tlie  river 
unless  a  bo.it  were  left  to  tr.ule  with  them.  .Mr. 
Hunt,  in  reply,  ex]ilained  the  obiect  of  his  voyage, 
and  his  intention  of  deb.irking  at  their  vill.ige  and 
proceeding  thence  by  land  ;  and  that  he  would 
willingly  trade  with  them  for  a  supply  of  horses 
for  his  journey.  With  this  explanation  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  putting  about,  steeretl  for 
their  village  to  make  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  the  strangers. 


The  village  of  the  Rikaras,  Arickaras,  or  Rica* 
rees,  for  the  name  is  thus  variously  written,  is  be« 
tween  the  46th  and  47th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
and  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  party  reached  it 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  landed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  they  spread 
out  tneir  baggage  and  effects  to  dry.  From 
hence  they  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the 
village.  It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  about 
eighty  yards  .apart,  being  inhabited  by  two  distinct 
bands.  The  whole  extended  about  three  (|u;irters 
ot  a  mile  along  the  river  bank,  and  was  compo.sed 
of  conical  lodges,  that  looked  like  so  many  small 
hillocks,  being  wooden  frames  intertwined  with 
osier,  and  covered  with  earth.  The  plain  beyond 
the  village  swept  up  into  hills  of  considerable 
height,  but  the  whole  country  was  nearly  desti- 
tute of  trees.  While  they  were  regarding  the  vil- 
l.ige, they  beheld  a  singular  lleet  coming  down 
the  river.  It  consisteil  of  a  number  of  canoes, 
each  m.ide  of  a  single  buffalo  hide  stretched  on 
sticks,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  circular  trough. 
ICach  one  w.is  navig.ited  by  a  single  stpiaw,  who 
knelt  in  the  bottom  and  paddled,  towing  alter  her 
frail  bark  a  bundle  ot  llo.iting  wood  intended  for 
firing.  This  kind  of  canoe  is  in  fre(|uent  use 
among  the  Indi.ms  ;  the  buffalo  hide  being  read- 
ily made  up  into  a  bundle  and  transported  on 
horseback  ;  it  is  very  serviceable  in  conveying 
baggage  across  the  rivers. 

The  great  nundier  of  horses  grazing  around  the 
village,  ;ind  scattered  o\er  the  neighboring  hills 
and  \alleys,  l)esi)oke  the  eipiestrian  habits  of  the 
.Arickar.is,  who  are  admirable  horsemen.  In- 
deed, in  the  number  of  his  horses  consists  the 
we.ilth  of  an  Indian  of  the  prairies  ;  who  resem- 
bles iin  Arab  in  his  passion  lor  this  noble  animal, 
and  in  his  .adroitness  in  the  management  ot  it. 

After  a  time,  the  voice  of  the  sovereign  chief, 
"the  Left-handed,"  w.is  he. nil  .it  loss  the  river, 
announcing  ih.it  the  council  lodge  was  prep.iring, 
and  inviting  the  while  men  to  come  over.  The 
river  was  half  a  mile  in  width,  yet  every  word  ut- 
tered by  t!ie  chiettain  was  heard  ;  this  mav  be 
]),utly  .ittributed  to  the  distinct  manner  in  wliich 
e\ery  syllable  of  the  compound  words  in  the  In- 
dian langu.iges  is  articulated  and  accented  ;  but 
in  truth,  ;i  savage  warrior  might  often  rival 
.Achilles  himself  for  force  of  lungs  * 

Now  came  the  delicate  ])oint  of  management  : 
how  the  two  riv.il  jiarties  were  to  conduct  their 
visit  to  the  village  with  proper  circumspection 
and  due  decorum.  Neither  of  the  leaders  had 
sjioken  to  each  other  since  their  ([uarrel.  All 
communic.ition  had  been  by  ambassadors.  Seeing 
the  jealousy  entertained  ot  Lisa,  Mr.  Hrecken- 
ridge,  in  his  negotiation,  had  arranged  that  a 
(leput.ition  trom  each  parly  should  cross  the  river 
,it  the  s.ime  time,  so  that  neither  would  have  the 
lirst  access  to  tin;  e.ir  of  the  Arickaras. 

The  distrust  of  Lisa,  however,  had  increased 
in  proportion  as  they  approached  the  s|)here  of 
action,  and  M'Lell.m  in  particular  kept  a  vigilant 
eye  upon  his  motions,  swearing  to  shoot  him  if  lie 
attemiHed  to  cross  the  river  first. 

.About  two  o'clock  the  large  boat  of  Mr.  Hunt 
was  manned,  and  he  step|ied  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  Messrs.  M'K(;n/ie  and  M'Lellan  ;  Lisa 
at  the  same  time  embarked  in  his  barge  ;  the  two 
deiiutations  amounted  in  all  to  fourteen  persons, 
and  never  was  any  movement  of  rival  potentates 
conducted  with  more  wary  exactness. 
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They  landed  amid  a  rabble  crowd,  and  were 
received  on  the  l)ankbythe  icft-liaiuled  cliief,  who 
conducled  them  into  the  villajje  with  ^ravc  loiirt- 
esy  ;  (Irivinjf  to  the  ri^ht  and  loll  the  swarms  ot 
old  S(|Uaws,  imp-like  lioys,  and  wifjabond  do^s, 
with  wliich  the  place  ahoimiied.  They  wound 
their  way  between  tlie  eabins,  wiiich  iookcel  like 
(lirl-iieaps  iiuddled  ti>^;ether  without  any  plan,  and 
siirrouiKh-d  by  old  palisades  ;  all  tlllliy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  redolent  of  \illainous  smells. 

At  len^fth  they  arrived  at  the  eoimeil  lod^e.  It 
was  somewhat  spacious,  and  formed  of  four  fork- 
ed trunks  of  trees  plated  upright,  supportinj;- 
cross-beams  and  a  frame  of  poles  interwoven  with 
osiers,  ;ind  the  whole  covered  with  earth.  A  hole 
sunken  in  the  centre  formed  the-  llreplace,  and  im- 
tnediately  above  was  a  circular  hole  in  the  apex 
of  the  locljre,  to  let  out  the  smoke  and  li't  in  the 
daylight.  .Around  tlu;  lodj,'e  were  recesses  for 
sleeping;-,  like  the  berths  on  board  shii)s,  screen- 
ed from  view  by  curtains  of  dressed  skins.  At 
th  J  upper  end  of  the  lod^je  was  a  kind  of  liuntinj,' 
and  warlike  tropliy,  consisting;  of  two  buffalo 
heads  jjarishly  jiainti  I.  surmounted  by  shields, 
bows,  (pnvers  of  arrow,,  an(f  other  weapons. 

On  enterm;;  the  lodge  the  chief  pointed  to  mats 
ot  cushions  which  had  fiecn  pla(  i<!  around  tor  the 
str.mjjers,  and  on  which  they  se.ited  themselves, 
while  he  placed  himself  on  a  kind  of  stool.  ,\n 
olil  m.in  then  cime  forward  with  the  pipe  of  pe.ice 
or  j;oo(l-tellowship,  lij^hted  and  handcil  it  to  tin: 
chief,  ;ind  then  hdlinj.;  b.ick,  scpialted  himself 
near  the  door.  The  pipe  was  jiassed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  e.ich  one  t.ikinj.j  ;i  whiff,  which  is  etpiiv- 
nlent  to  the  inviolalile  pledj^e  of  faith,  of  taking; 
salt  together  .imonjj  the  .ancient  IJritons.  The 
chief  then  made  a  sign  to  the  olil  pipe-be.irer, 
who  seemed  to  till,  likewise,  the  st.ilionof  herald, 
si  tiesih.d,  and  pubbe  crier,  for  he  .ascended  to 
the  top  of  the  lodge  to  make  procl.imation.  Here 
he  took  his  post  l)eside  the  aperture  for  the  emis- 
sion ot  smo!<(!  ;ind  the  .admission  of  light  ;  the 
chief  dictated  from  within  what  be  was  to  pro- 
claim, and  he  bawled  it  forthwith  a  force  of  lungs 
that  resounded  over  all  tb.e  vill.ige.  In  this  w.iy 
he  summoned  the  warriors  and  great  men  to 
council  ;  every  now  and  then  reporting  progress 
to  his  chief  through  the  hole  in  the  root. 

In  a  little  while  the  braves  and  s.ige-;  began  to 
enter  one  by  one  as  their  n.imes  were  called  or 
announced,  emerging  from  under  the  buffalo  robe 
suspended  over  the  entrance  instead  of  a  door, 
stalking  across  the  lodge  to  the  skins  pi. iced  on 
the  floor,  :ind  crouching  down  on  th<-m  in  silence. 
In  this  w.'iy  twenty  entered  and  took  their  seats, 
iorming  ;in  .issemhlage  worthy  of  the  jiencil  ;  for 
the  -Arickaras  ,ire  a  noble  race  ot  nun,  large  and 
well  formed,  and  ni.iint.iin  a  s.ivage  grandeur  and 
gravity  of  demeanor  in  their  solemn  ceremoni.ils. 

All  being  seated,  the  old  senescb.il  prejiared  the 
pipe  ot  ceremony  or  council,  ,ind  h.iving  lit  it, 
li.inded  it  to  the  chief.  He  inhaled  the  sacred 
smoki;,  gave  a  puff  upward  to  the  heaven,  then 
downward  to  the  e.irth,  then  toward  the  e.ist  ; 
after  this  it  was  as  usu.il  jjassed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  each  h(jlding  it  respectfully  until  his  neigh- 
bor h.id  l.iken  several  whiffs  ;  aid  now  the  grand 
council  was  considered  as  oiiened  in  due  form. 

The  chief  made  an  harangue  wcdcoming  the 
white  men  to  his  village,  and  ex])ressing  his  hap- 
;)iness  in  t.d<ing  them  by  the  b.and  as  friends  ; 
jut  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  the  poverty 
of  himself  anrl  his  people  ;  the  usual  prelude 
among  Indians  to  begging  or  hard  barg.aining. 

Lisa  rose  to  reply,  and  the  eyes  of  Hunt  and 


his  rompanions  were  eagerly  turned  upon  him, 
those  of  M'Lellan  glaring  like  a  basilisk's.  He 
began  by  tiic  usu.d  expressions  of  friendship,  an<t 
then  proceeded  to  explain  the  obieci  of  Ins  own 
party.  Those  pel  ons,  however,  siil  he,  jioint- 
m,:,'  Mr.  Hunt  .and  his  I'omp.uiions,  are  ot  a 
fblterent  party,  and  are  (piite  distiiii  t  in  theit 
\ie'.vs  ;  but,  .ulded  hi',  though  we  are  separ.ite 
parties,  we  m.dve  but  one  common  cause  when  the 
s.ifely  of  either  is  toncerned.  Any  injury  or  in- 
sult offered  to  them  1  shall  consider  as  done  to 
myself,  and  will  resent  it  accordingly.  I  trust, 
therefore,  th.it  you  will  tre.it  them  with  the  s.ime 
friendship  that  you  have  alwa)3  manifested  lor 
me,  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  serve 
them  and  to  help  them  on  their  way.  The  speei  h 
of  Lisa,  delivered  with  an  air  of  frankness  and 
sinceri'y.  agreeably  surprised  and  dis.ippointed 
the  riv.i!  party. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  s|)oke,  declaring  the  object  of 
his  journey  to  the  great  .Salt  Lake  beyonil  the 
mountains,  and  that  be  should  want  horses  for  the 
purpose,  tor  wbirh  he  was  ready  to  trade,  having 
brought  Willi  him  plenty  of  goods,  liolh  he  and 
Lisa  concluded  their  s|ieeches  bym.iking  |)resents 
ot  tob.icco. 

The  lellh.inded  (diieftain  in  reply  promised  his 
friendship  .and  aid  to  tlu;  new-comers,  and  wel- 
comeil  them  to  his  village.  He  juldeil  that  they 
had  not  the  nuiuber  of  horses  to  spare  that  Mr. 
Hunt  reipiired,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
they  should  be  able  to  part  with  any.  I'pon  this, 
another  chieltain,  called  Cray  lives,  made  a 
speech,  and  decl.ired  that  they  could  rea<lily  sup 
jily  Mr.  Hunt  with  all  the  horses  he  might  w.int, 
since,  if  they  had  not  enough  in  the  village,  thejl 
could  easily  ste.il  more.  1  his  honest  expedient 
immediately  removed  the  m.iin  dihiculty  ;  but  the 
cNief  deferred  all  tr.iding  for  .i  day  or  two,  until 
he  should  have  time  to  consult  with  his  subordi- 
nate chiefs,  as  to  market  r.ites  ;  for  the  princip.d 
chief  of  ,1  village,  in  conjunction  with  his  council, 
usu.illy  fives  the  prices  at  which  ;irti(  les  sb.ill  be 
bought  and  sold,  ami  to  them  the  village  must 
conform. 

The  council  now  broke  up.  Mr.  Hunt  trans- 
ferred his  c.imp  across  the  river  at  a  little  dis- 
tance below  the  vill.ige,  and  the  hdt-Iianded  chief 
])laeed  some  ot  his  w.irriors  ;is  :\  guard  to  pre\ent 
the  intrusion  of  anv  of  his  pi,'oi)le.  Tliu  camp 
was  pitched  on  the  river  bank  just  above  the  boats. 
The  tents,  and  the  iiien  wrapped  in  their  blankets 
;ind  bivouacking  on  skins  in  the  open  air,  sur- 
rounded the  b.iggage  at  night.  I'our  sentinels 
.also  kept  watch  \\  ithin  sight  of  each  other  outside 
of  the  camp  until  midnight,  when  they  were  re- 
lieved by  tour  others  who  mv)unted  gu.ird  until 
d.iy light.  Mr.  Lis.i  encami)ed  near  to  .Mr.  Hunt, 
betv.een  him  ,uid  the  village. 

The  speei  h  of  Mr.  Lisa  in  the  council  had  jiro- 
duced  ;i  iiacille  effect  in  the  encampment. 
Though  the  sincerity  of  hi",  friendship  and  good- 
will toward  the  new  company  still  rem.iineil 
matter  of  doubt,  lie  was  no  longer  sus])ected  of 
an  intention  to  pl.iy  false.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  w.is,  therefore,  resumed, 
and  the  affairs  of  botii  parties  went  on  harmoni- 
ously. 


CHAPTLR   XXI. 

A  TRAPE  now  commenced  with  the  Arickaras 
under  the  regulation  and  sujiervision  of  their  two 
chieftains.      Lisa  sent  a   part  ot  his  goods  to  th« 
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Iodide  of  thr  loft-handetl  dignitary,  and  Mr.  Hunt 
estalilishfd  his  mart  in  the  lo(l(,'e  of  the  Ki^  Man. 
The  villaj^e  soon  ))risiiil"-d  ''u>  appearance  ot  a 
h'  >y  fair;  and  as  hoiscs  \w  re  in  demand,  the 
purlieus  ;ind  the  ailjaci  nt  plain  were  like  the  vi- 
cinity ot  a  Tarl.ir  encimpment  ,  horscH  were  put 
tlirou^»h  all  their  paces,  .and  horsemen  \ere  ca- 
reerinji  ilioiit  with  tLat  dexterity  and  ^race  for 
which  l!ie  Arickaras  are  noted.  As  soon  as  ;i 
horse  w.is  purch.ised,  his  tail  was  (  ropped,  ,a  sure 
nu)ilc  ot  distiiijruishini{  him  froni  the  horses  of 
the  trihe  ;  for  the  In  li.ins  disdain  to  jjr.iclise  this 
alisurd,  h.irharous,  am'  indeicnt  mutilation,  in- 
vented hy  some  me.tn  .did  vulvar  mind,  insensi- 
ble to  the  merit  .uid  nerfeelions  of  the  animal. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Indi  in  horses  are  suffered 
to  rem, tin  in  evi'ry  respect  the  superb  .ind  beauti- 
ful animals  which  n.ilure  formed  them. 

The  wealth  of  ;in  tn<li,ui  of  the  f.ir  west  consists 
principally  in  his  horses,  of  which  each  chief  and 
w.irrior  possesses  a  jjreat  number,  so  that  the 
plains  about  an  Iiulian  \ill,i>jc  or  encampment 
are  covered  wilh  them.  These  form  objects  of 
tralVie,  or  objects  of  depredation,  .ind  in  this  way 
pass  from  tribe  to  tribe  over  j^reat  tracts  of  coun- 
try. The  horses  owned  by  the  Arickaras  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  wild  stock  of  the  prairies  ; 
some  ho^^('ver,  had  been  obtain  'd  from  tlu; 
I'oncas,  I'.iwnees,  and  other  tribes  to  the  south- 
west, who  had  stolen  tliein  from  the  Spani.irds  in 
the  lourse  of  horse-stc  dinj.^  expeditions  into  the 
Mexican  territories.  These  were  In  be  known  by 
beiii;;  br.iiide.l,  a  Spanish  mode  of  m.irkinj^  horses 
not  practised  by  the  Indi  ins. 

As  the  Ariikar.is  were  nu'ditatinjf  another  expe- 
dition a;.;.tinst  tlieir  enemies  the  .Sioux,  the  .articles 
it  tiMllic  most  ill  dem  iml  were  j,'uns,  tomahawks, 
scalping;  knives,  powder,  liall,  and  other  muni- 
tions ol  w.ir.  The  price  of  a  horse,  as  regulated 
by  the  chiefs,  was  commonly  tin  doll.irs'  worth  of 
jjools  at  first  cost.  To  supply  the  ilemand  tl'ius 
suddenly  created,  partie-.,tl  younjr  nu'ii  .iml  !>raves 
had  sallie  I  forth  on  e\|. editions  to  steal  Iforses  ; 
a  species  of  service  .imonj,'  the  Indians  which  takes 
precedence  of  hunting',  .iiul  is  considered  a  de- 
])artment  of  honorable  wart, ire. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  I'xpedition  were  acti\e- 
ly  en;r,ii.,'i(l  in  prei)arins,^  hir  the  approacliiniL;  jour- 
ney, those  who  had  accompanied  it  for  curiosity 
or  .imuseiiu'iU,  found  ample  matter  tor  observ.i- 
tion  in  the  vill,i;.;e  and  its  inhabitants.  Wherever 
they  went  they  were  Uindiv  entertained.  It  they 
(>i\teri"d  ,1  lod^fe,  the  biUf.ilo  robe  was  s|)re.id  be- 
fore the  lire  lor  them  to  sit  down  ;  the  pijie  was 
broui,'lit,  ;ind  whih;  tlu;  master  of  the  lodj^c  < on- 
ve  'sevl  with  his  t^iiests,  the  S(|u.iw  i)ut  the  earthen 
ve-isel  over  the  lire,  well  tilled  with  dried  buffalo 
m  'at  and  pounded  corn  ;  for  the  Indian  in  his  n.i- 
tive  state,  before  he  has  mingled  much  with  white 
men,  .and  .icquired  their  sordid  habits,  h.is  the 
hospitably  ot  the  Ar.ib  ;  never  does  a  str.m^er 
eater  his  ihor  without  havinir  food  placed  before 
him  ;  and  never  is  the  lood  thus  furnished  made 
I  m.itter  of  trailic. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  w!u;n  at  home  in  his  vil- 
I  lire  is  a  life  of  indolence  and  amusement.  To 
tile  won"i.in  is  consij^rnud  the  l.diors  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  field  ;  she  arranj^es  the  lodfje  ;  brinies 
wood  for  the  fire  ;  cooks  ;  jerks  venison  an.l  buf- 
falo meat  ;  ilresses  the  skins  of  the  ;inimals  killed 
in  the  ch.ist;  ;  cultivates  the  little  patch  of  maize, 
pumpkins,  and  pulse,  which  furnishes  ,i  j^reat 
l)art  of  their  |)rovisions.  Their  time  for  repose 
antl  recreation  i.s  at  sunset,  when,  the  labors  of  the 
day  being  ended,  they  gather  together  to  amuse 


ihcmseh  i*s  with  pptty  gatncn,  or  hold  gossiping 
<  on\()cations  on  the  tops  ot  their  lodj^es. 

As  to  (he  Indian,  he  is  a  g.iine  anim.il,  not  lobe 
degraded  by  uselul  or  meni.il  tod.  It  is  enough 
that  he  exposes  himself  to  the  h.irdships  ot  tnc 
(  h.ise  and  the  perils  ot  war  ;  that  he  brings  home 
food  for  his  family,  .mil  watches  and  fights  for  its 
protection,  lAcrything  else  is  beneath  his  .itteii 
tion.  When  at  home  he  attends  only  to  his  weap- 
ons and  his  horses,  prepiiring  the  means  of  future 
exploit.  Or  he  engages  wilh  his  comrades  in 
games  of  dexterity,  .igility,  and  strength  ;  or  in 
gambling  ganu-s  in  whii  h  everything  is  put  at 
lia/ard,  with  a  recklessness  selduiii  witnessed  in 
civili/ed  life. 

A  great  p.irt  ot  the  idle  leisure  of  the  Indi.ins 
when  at  home  is  passed  in  groups,  s(|uatted  to- 
gether on  the  bank  of  ,i  river,  on  the  top  of  ,i 
mound  on  the  prairie,  or  on  the  roof  of  oiu'ot  their 
earth-coviird  lodges,  t.ilking  over  the  news  of  the 
day,  the  alt  airs  of  the  tribe,  the  events  and  ex- 
ploits of  their  last  hunting  or  lighting  expedition  ; 
or  listening  to  the  stories  of  old  times  told  by 
some  veteran  chronicler  ;  resembling  a  group  of 
our  village  (juidiumcs  and  jioliticians,  listening  to 
the  prosings  of  some  super.uinuated  or.icle,  or 
discussing  the  contents  of  ,in  mi  lent  newsij.iper. 

As  lo  the  Indian  women,  they  are  far  from  com- 
plaining of  their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  des|)ise  their  husb.inds  could  they  stoop  to 
;iny  menial  olfit  e,  .ind  would  think  it  CMiueyed  an 
imputation  upon  their  own  conduct.  It  is  the 
worst  insult  one  virago  rAi\  cast  upon  another  in 
a  moment  ot  altercation.  "  Intamous  woman  !" 
will  she  cry,  "  I  li.ive  seen  your  husb.ind  carrying 
wood  into  his  lodge  to  make  the  fire.  Where  was 
his  sipiaw  th.it  lie  shnuTd  be  obliged  to  make  a 
woman  ot  himself  ?" 

.Mr.  Hunt  and  his  lellow-tr.ivellers  had  not  been 
many  days  ;;t  the  Arickara  vill.ige,  when  runuirs 
began  to  circulate  that  tlu;  Sioux  had  lollowed 
them  up,  and  that  a  war  i)arty.  four  or  live  luin- 
dri'd  in  number,  were  lurking  sonu'where  in  the 
neighborhood.  These  rumors  |)ro(luce(l  much 
emb.irr.issnu'iit  in  the  camp.  The  wliite  hunters 
were  deterred  from  venturing  forth  in  i|uest  of 
game,  neither  did  the  leaders  think  it  proper  to 
expo  .e  them  to  such  risk.  The  Arickaras,  too, 
who  had  sufferi'd  greatly  in  their  w.ars  with  this 
cruel  and  ferocious  tribe,  were  roused  to  increas- 
ed \igilance,  and  stationed  nuiunted  scouts  upon 
the  neighboring  hills.  This,  however,  is  a  gen- 
eral precaution  .inuing  the  tribes  of  the  jirairies. 
Those  immense  plains  present  a  hori.'on  like  the 
ocean,  so  that  any  object  of  importance  can  be 
descried  ,ifar,  and  information  communicated  to 
a  great  distance.  The  scouts  are  stationed  on 
the  hills,  therefore,  to  look  out  both  for  g.ime  and 
for  enemies,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  living  tele- 
graphs conveying  their  intelligence  by  concerted 
signs.  If  they  wish  to  give  notice  i.t  a  herd  ol 
buffalo  in  the  plain  beyond,  they  galloj)  b.ickwar.! 
and  forward  alireast,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
If  they  percei\e  an  enemy  at  hand,  they  g.illo|)  to 
and  tro,  crossing  each  inher  ;  at  s'.ghl  of  which 
the  whole  village  dies  to  ;irms. 

Such  an  alarm  was  given  in  the  .afternoon  of  the 
15th.  Four  scouts  were  seen  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  each  other  at  full  gallop,  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  about  two  miles  distant  down  the  river. 
The  cry  was  up  that  the  Sioux  were  coming.  In 
an  instant  the  village  was  in  an  uproar.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  all  brawding  and 
shouting  ;  dogs  barking,  yel|)ing,  and  howling. 
Some  of  the  warriors  ran  for  the  horses  to  gather 
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and  drive  them  in  from  the  prairie,  some  for  their 
weapons.  As  fast  as  they  could  arm  and  equip 
they  sallied  forth  ;  some  on  horsebaci<,  some  on 
foot.  Some  hastily  arrayed  in  their  war  dress, 
with  coronets  of  fluttering  feathers,  and  their  l)od- 
ies  smeared  with  paint ;  others  naked  and  only 
furnished  with  the  weapons  they  had  snatched 
up.  The  women  and  children  gathered  on  the 
lops  of  the  lodges  and  heightened  the  con- 
fusion of  the  scene  by  their  vociferation.  Old 
men  who  could  no  longer  bear  arms  took 
similar  stations,  and  harangued  the  warriors  as 
they  passed,  exhorting  them  to  valorous  deeds. 
Some  of  the  veterans  took  arms  themselves,  and 
sallied  forth  with  tottering  steps.  In  this  way,  the 
savage  chivalry  of  the  village  to  the  number  of  tive 
hundred,  poured  forth,  helter-skelter,  riding  and 
running,  with  hideous  yells  and  war-whoops,  like 
so  many  bedlamites  or  demoniacs  let  loose. 

After  a  while  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back,  but 
with  far  less  uproar.  Either  it  had  been  a  false 
alarm,  or  the  enemy  had  retre.ited  on  finding 
themselves  discovered,  and  quiet  was  restored  to 
the  village.  The  white  hunters  continuing  to  be 
fearful  of  ranging  this  dangerous  neighborhood, 
fresh  provisions  began  to  be  scarce  in  the  camp. 
As  a  substitute,  therefore,  for  venison  and  buffalo 
meat,  the  travellers  had  to  purchase  a  number  of 
dogs  to  be  shot  and  cooked  for  the  supply  of  the 
camp.  Fortunately,  however  chary  the  Indians 
might  be  of  their  horses,  they  were  liberal  of  their 
dogs.  In  fact,  these  animals  swarm  r.bout  an  In- 
dian village  as  they  do  about  a  Turkish  town. 
Not  a  family  but  has  two  or  three  dozen  belong- 
ing to  it  of  all  sizes  and  colors  ;  some,  of  a  su- 
perior breed,  are  used  for  hunting  ;  others,  to 
draw  the  sledge,  while  others,  of  a  mongrel  breed, 
and  idle  vagabond  nature,  are  fattened  for  food. 
They  are  su|)posed  to  be  descended  from  the  wolf, 
and  retain  something  of  his  savage  but  cowardly 
temper,  howling  rather  than  barking  ;  showing 
their  teeth  and  snarling  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, but  sneaking  away  on  the  least  attack. 

The  excitement  of  the  village  continued  from 
dav  to  day.  On  the  day  followmg  the  alarm  just 
mentioned,  several  parties  arrived  from  different 
directions,  and  were  met  and  conducted  by  some 
of  the  braves  to  the  council  lodge,  where  they  re- 
ported the  events  and  success  of  their  exjieditions, 
whether  of  war  or  hunting  ;  which  news  was  after- 
ward promulgated  throughout  the  village,  by  cer- 
tain old  men  who  acted  as  heralds  or  town  criers. 
Among  the  parties  which  arrived  was  one  that 
had  been  among  the  Snake  nation  stealing  horses, 
and  returned  crowned  with  success.  As  they 
passed  in  triumph  through  the  village  they  were 
cheered  by  the  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  col- 
lected as  usual  on  the  tops  of  the  lodges,  and 
were  exhorted  by  the  Nestors  of  the  village  to  be 
generous  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  men. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  feasting  and  rejoic- 
ing among  the  r^ations  of  the  successful  war- 
riors ;  but  sounds  of  grief  and  wailing  were  heard 
from  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  village  :  the  lamen- 
tations of  women  who  had  lost  some  relative  in 
the  foray. 

An  Indian  village  is  subject  to  continual  agita- 
tions and  excitements.  The  next  day  arrived  a 
deputation  of  braves  from  the  Cheyenne  or  Shi- 
enne  nation  ;  a  broken  tribe,  cut  up,  like  the 
Arickaras,  by  wars  with  the  Sioux,  and  driven  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Black  Hills,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  from  which  they 
derive  their  name.  One  of  these  deputies  was 
magnificently  arrayed  in  a  bufifalo  robe,  on  which 


various  figures  were  fancifully  e.nbroidered  with 
split  quills  dyed  red  and  yellow  ;  and  the  whole 
was  fnnged  with  the  slender  hoofs  of  young  fawns, 
that  rattled  as  he  walked. 

The  arrival  of  this  deputation  was  the  signal 
for  another  of  those  ceremonials  which  occupy  so 
much  of  Indian  life  ;  for  no  being  is  more  courtly 
and  punctilious,  and  more  observing  of  etiquette 
and  formality  than  an  American  savage. 

The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  give  notice 
of  an  Intended  visit  of  the  Shienne  (or  Cheyenne) 
tribe  to  the  Arickara  village  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
days.  To  this  visit  Mr.  Hunt  looked  forward,  to 
procure  additional  horses  for  his  journey  ;  all  his 
bargaining  being  ineffectual  in  obtaining  a  suf- 
ficient supply  from  the  Arickaras.  Indeed  noth- 
ing could  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  part  with  their 
prime  horses,  which  had  been  trained  to  buffalo 
hunting. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  would  have  to  abandon  his  boats 
at  this  place,  Mr.  Lisa  now  offered  to  purchase 
them,  and  such  of  his  merchandise  as  was  super- 
fluous, and  to  pay  him  in  horses,  to  be  obtained 
at  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany, situated  at  the  Mandan  villages,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  up  the  river.  A 
bargain  was  promptly  made,  and  Mr.  Lisa  and 
Mr.  Crooks,  with  several  companions,  set  out  for 
the  fort  to  procure  the  horses.  They  returned, 
after  upward  of  a  fortnight's  absence,  bringing 
with  them  the  stipulated  number  of  horses.  Still 
the  cavalry  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  con- 
vey the  party  and  the  baggage  and  merchandise, 
and  a  few  days  more  were  required  to  complete 
the  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  just  before  daybreak,  a  great 
noise  and  vociferation  was  heard  in  the  village. 
This  being  the  usual  Indian  hour  of  attack  and 
surprise,  and  the  Sioux  being  known  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  camp  was  instantly  on  the 
alert.  As  the  day  broke  Indians  were  descried 
in  considerable  number  on  the  bluffs,  three  or  four 
miles  down  the  river.  The  noise  and  agitation  in 
the  village  continued.  The  tops  of  the  loilges  were 
crowded  with  the  inhabitants,  all  earnestly  look- 
ing toward  the  hills,  and  keeping  up  a  vehement 
chattering.  Presently  an  Inclian  warrior  galloped 
past  the  camp  toward  the  village,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  legions  began  to  pour  forth. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  now  ascertained. 
The  Indians  upon  the  distant  hills  were  three  hun- 
dred Arickara  braves  returning  from  a  foray. 
They  had  met  the  war  parly  of  Sioux  who  had 
been  so  long  hovering  about  the  neighborhood, 
had  fought  them  the  day  before,  killed  several, 
and  defeated  the  rest  with  the  loss  of  but  two  or 
three  of  their  own  men  and  about  a  dozen  wound- 
ed ;  and  they  were  now  halting  at  a  distance  until 
their  comrades  in  the  village  sTiould  come  forth  to 
meet  them,  and  swell  the  parade  of  their  trium- 
phal entry.  The  warrior  who  had  galloped  past 
the  camp  was  the  leader  of  the  party  hastening 
home  to  give  tidings  of  his  victory. 

I^reparations  were  now  made  lor  this  great 
martial  ceremony.  All  the  finery  and  equipments 
of  the  warriors  were  sent  forth  to  them,  that  they 
might  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Those, 
too,  who  had  remained  at  home,  tasked  their 
wardrobes  and  toilets  to  do  h.  nor  to  the  proces- 
sion. 

The  Arickaras  generally  go  naked,  but,  like  all 
savages,  they  have  their  gala  dress,  of  which  they 
are  not  a  little  vain.  This  usually  consists  of  a 
gray  surcoat  and  leggins  of  the  dressed  skin  of  the 
antelope,  resembling  chamois  leather,   and  em- 
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broidered with  porcupine  quills  brilliantly  dyed. 
A  buffalo  robe  is  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder, 
and  across  the  left  is*  slung  a  quiver  of  arrows. 
They  wear  gay  coronets  of  plumes,  particularly 
those  of  the  swan  ;  but  the  feathers  of  the  black 
eagle  are  considered  the  most  worthy,  being  a  sa- 
cred bird  among  the  Indian  warriors.  He  who 
has  killed  an  enemy  in  his  own  land  is  entitled  to 
drag  at  his  heels  a  fox-skin  attached  to  each  moc- 
cason  ;  and  he  who  has  slain  a  grizzly  bear  wears 
a  necklace  of  his  claws,  the  most  glorious  trophy 
that  a  hunter  can  exhibit. 

An  Indian  toilet  is  an  operation  of  some  toil  and 
trouble  :  the  warrior  often  has  to  paint  himself 
from  head  to  foot,  and  is  extremely  capricious  and 
diflicult  to  please,  as  to  the  hideous  distribution  of 
streaks  and  colors.  A  great  part  of  the  morning, 
therefore,  passed  away  before  there  were  any 
signs  of  the  distant  pageant.  In  the  mean  time  a 
profound  stillness  reigned  over  the  village.  Most 
of  the  inhal)itants  had  gone  forth  ;  others  remain- 
ed in  mute  expectation.  All  sports  and  occupa- 
tions were  suspended,  excepting  that  in  the  lodges 
the  painstaking  squaws  were  silently  busied  in 
preparing  the  repasts  for  the  warriors. 

It  was  near  noon  that  a  mingled  sound  of  voices 
and  rude  music,  faintly  heard  from  a  distance, 
gave  notice  that  the  procession  was  on  the  march. 
The  old  men  and  such  of  the  scjuaws  as  could  leave 
their  emi)loyments  hastened  forth  to  meet  it.  In 
a  little  while  it  emerged  from  behind  a  hill,  and 
had  a  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  as  it  came 
moving  over  the  summit  in  measured  step,  and  to 
the  caclence  of  songs  and  savage  instruments  ;  the 
warlike  standards  and  trophies  flaunting  aloft,  and 
the  feathers,  and  paint,  and  silver  ornaments  of 
Ihe  warriors  glaring  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

The  pageant  had  really  something  chivalrous 
in  its  arrangement.  The  Arickaras  are  divided 
into  several  hands,  each  bearing  the  name  of  some 
animal  or  bird,  as  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the  dog, 
the  pheasant.  The  present  party  consisted  of 
four  of  these  bands,  one  of  which  was  the  dog,  the 
most  esteemed  in  war,  being  composed  of  young 
men  under  thirty,  and  noted  for  prowess.  It  is 
engaged  on  the  most  desperate  occasions.  The 
bands  marched  in  separate  bodies  under  their 
several  leaders.  The  warriors  on  foot  came  first, 
in  platoons  ot  ten  or  twelve  abreast  ;  then  the 
horsemen.  Each  band  bore  as  an  ensign  a  spear 
or  bow  decorated  with  beads,  porcupine  quills, 
and  painted  feathers.  Each  bore  its  trophies  of 
scalps,  elevated  on  poles,  their  long  black  locks 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Each  was  accompanied 
by  its  rude  music  and  minstrelsy.  In  this  way 
the  procession  extended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  warriors  were  variously  armed,  some  few 
with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  war 
clul)s  ;  ail  had  shields  of  buffalo  hide,  a  kind  of 
defence  generally  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  open 
prairies,  who  have  not  the  covert  of  trees  and  for- 
ests to  protect  them.  They  were  painted  in  the 
most  savage  style.  Some  had  the  stamp  of  a  red 
hand  across  their  mouths,  a  sign  that  they  had 
drunk  the  life-blood  of  a  foe  ! 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  village  the  old  men 
and  the  womea  began  to  meet  them,  and  now  a 
scene  ensued  that  ])roved  the  fallacy  of  the  old  fa- 
ble of  Indian  apathy  and  stoicism.  Parents  and 
children,  inisbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters 
met  with  the  most  rapturous  expressions  of  joy  ; 
while  wailings  and  lamentations  were  heard  from 
the  relatives  of  the  killed  atid  wounded.  The 
procession,  however,  continued  on  with  slow  and 


measured  step,  in  cadence  to  the  solemn  chant, 
and  the  warriors  maintained  their  fixed  and  stern 
demeanor. 

Between  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  rode  a  young 
warrior  who  had  distinguisned  himself  in  the  bat- 
tle. He  was  severely  wounilcd,  so  .as  with  diffi- 
culty to  keep  on  his  horse  ;  but  he  preserved  a 
serene  and  steadfast  countenance,  as  if  perfectly 
unharmed.  His  mother  had  heard  of  his  condi- 
tion. She  broke  through  the  throng,  and  rushing 
up,  threw  her  arms  around  him  and  wept  aloud. 
He  kept  up  the  spirit  and  demeanor  of  a  warrior 
to  the  last,  but  expired  shortly  after  he  had  reached 
his  home. 

The  village  was  now  a  scene  of  the  utmost  festiv- 
ity and  triumph.  The  banners,  and  trophies,  and 
scalps,  and  painted  shields  were  elevated  on  poles 
near  the  lodges.  There  were  war  feasts  and 
scalp-dances,  with  warlike  songs  and  savage 
music  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  arrayed  in  their 
festal  dresses  ;  while  the  old  heralds  went  round 
from  lodge  to  lodge,  promulgating  with  loud 
voices  the  events  ot  the  battle  and  the  exploits  of 
the  various  warriors. 

Such  was  the  boisterous  revelry  of  the  village  ; 
but  sounds  of  another  kind  were  heard  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills  ;  piteous  wailings  of  the  women, 
who  had  retired  thither  to  mourn  in  darkness  and 
solitude  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  There 
the  poor  mother  of  the  youthlul  warrior  who  had 
returned  home  in  triumph  but  to  die,  gave  full 
vent  to  the  anguish  of  a  mother's  heart.  How 
much  does  this  custom  among  the  Indian  women 
of  repairing  to  the  hill  tops  in  the  night,  and  pour- 
ing forth  their  wailings  for  the  dead,  call  to  mind 
the  beautiful  and  affecting  passage  of  Scripture, 
"  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 
because  they  are  not." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

While  Mr.  Hunt  was  diligently  preparing  for 
his  arduous  journey,  some  ot  his  men  began  to 
lose  heart  at  the  perilous  prospect  before  them  ; 
but,  before  we  accuse  them  of  want  of  spirit,  it 
is  proper  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  wilderness 
into  which  they  were  about  to  adventure.  It  was 
a  region  almost  as  vast  aiul  trackless  as  the 
ocean,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  but  lit- 
tle known,  excepting  through  the  vague  accounts 
of  Indian  hunters.  A  part  of  their  route  would 
lay  across  an  immense  tract,  stretching  north  and 
south  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi. 
This  region,  which  resemble  one  of  the  immeasur- 
able steppes  of  Asia,  has  not  inaptly  been  termed 
"the  great  American  desert."  It  spreads  forth 
into  undulating  and  treeless  plains,  and  desolate 
sandy  wastes,  wearisome  to  the  eye  from  their 
extent  and  monotony,  and  which  are  supposed  by 
geologists  to  have  formed  the  ancient  floor  of  the 
ocean,  countless  ages  since,  when  its  primeval 
waves  beat  against  the  granite  bases  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

It  is  a  land  where  no  man  permanently  abides  ; 
for,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  no  food 
either  for  the  hunter  or  his  steed.  The  herbage 
is  parched  and  withered  ;  the  brooks  and  streams 
are  dried  up  ;  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  and  the  deer 
have  wandered  to  distant  parts,  keeping,  within 
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the  verge  of  expiring  verdure,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  a  vast  uninhabited  solitude,  seamed  by 
ravines,  the  beds  ot  former  torrents,  but  now  serv- 
ing only  to  tantalize  and  increase  the  thirst  of  the 
traveller. 

Occasionally  the  monotony  of  this  vast  wilder- 
ness is  interrupted  by  mountainous  belts  of  sand 
and  limestone,  broken  into  confused  masses  ;  with 

ftrecipitous  cliffs  and  yawning  ravines,  lopiting 
ike  the  ruins  ot  a  world  ;  or  is  traversed  l)y  lofty 
and  barren  ridges  of  rock,  almost  impassable, 
like  those  denominated  the  I31ack  Hills.  Beyond 
these  rise  the  stern  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  limits,  as  it  were,  of  the  Atlantic  world. 
The  rugged  defiles  and  deep  valleys  of  this  vast 
chain  form  sheltering  places  for  restless  and  fero- 
cious bands  of  savages,  many  ot  them  the  rem- 
nants of  tribes  once  inhabitants  of  the  prairies, 
but  broken  up  by  war  and  violence,  and  who  carry 
into  their  mountain  haunts  the  tierce  passions  and 
reckless  habits  of  desperadoes. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  immense  wilderness 
of  the  far  West ;  which  apparently  defies  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  habitation  of  civilized  life.  Some 
portions  of  it  along  the  rivers  may  partially  be 
subdued  by  agriculture,  others  may   form  vast 

f)astotal  tracts,  like  those  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  to 
)e  feared  that  a  great  part  of  it  will  form  a  law- 
less interval  between  the  abodes  of  civilized  man, 
like  the  wastes  ot  the  ocean  or  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia ;  and,  like  them,  be  subject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  marauder.  Here  may  spring  up  new 
and  mongrel  races,  like  new  formations  in  geol- 
ogy, the  amalgamation  of  the  "  debris"  and 
*'  abrasions"  ot  former  races,  civilized  and  sav- 
age ;  the  remains  of  broken  and  almost  extin- 
guished tribes  ;  the  descendants  of  wandering 
hunters  and  trappers  ;  of  fugitives  from  the  Span- 
ish and  American  frontiers  ;  of  adventurers  and 
desperadoes  of  every  class  and  country,  yearly 
ejected  from  the  bosom  of  society  into  the  wilder- 
ness. We  are  contributing  incessantly  to  swell_ 
this  singular  and  heterogeneous  cloud  of  wild  pop- 
ulation that  is  to  hang  about  our  frontier,  by  the 
transfer  ot  whole  tribes  of  savages  from  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  great  Wastes  of  the  far 
West.  Many  of  these  bear  with  them  the  smart 
of  real  or  fancied  injuries  ;  many  consider  them- 
selves expatriated  beings,  wrongfully  exiled  from 
their  hereditary  homes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers,  and  cherish  a  deep  and  abiding  animosity 
against  the  race  that  has  dispossessed  them.  Some 
may  gradually  become  pastoral  hordes,  like  those 
rucle  and  migratory  people,  half  shepherd,  half 
warrior,  who,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  roam 
the  plains  of  upper  Asia  ;  but  others,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  will  become  predatory  bands, 
mounted  on  the  fleet  steeds  or  the  prairies,  with 
the  open  plains  for  their  marauding  grounds,  and 
the  mountains  tor  their  retreats  and  lurking- 
places.  Here  they  may  resemble  those  great  hordes 
of  the  North — "  Gog  and  Magog  with  their 
bands,"  that  haunted  the  gloomy  imaginations  of 
the  prophets.  "  A  great  company  and  a  mighty 
host,  all  riding  upon  horses,  and  warring  upon 
those  nations  which  were  at  rest,  and  dwelt  peace- 
ably, and  had  gotten  cattle  and  goods." 

The  Spaniards  changed  the  whole  character 
and  habits  of  the  Indians  when  they  brought  the 
horse  among  them.  In  Chili,  Tucuman,  and 
other  parts,  it  has  converted  them,  we  are  told, 
into  Tartar-like  tribes,  and  enabled  them  to  keep 
the  Spaniards  out  of  their  country,  and  even  to 
make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  venture  far  from 
their  towns  and  settlements.     Are  we  not  in  dan- 


ger of  producing  some  such  state  of  thinjg;s  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  far  West  ?  That  these 
are  not  mere lanciful  and  Atravagant  suggestions 
we  hive  sufficient  proofs  in  the  dangers  already 
experienced  by  the  traders  to  the  Spanish  mart  of 
Santa  FC,  and  to  the  distant  posts  of  the  fur  com- 
panies. These  are  obliged  to  proceed  in  armed 
caravans,  and  are  subject  to  murderous  attacks 
from  bands  of  Pawnees,  Camanches,  and  Black- 
feet,  that  come  scouring  upon  them  in  their  weary 
march  across  the  plains  or  lie  in  wait  for  then\ 
among  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

We  are  wandering,  however,  into  excursive 
speculations,  when  our  intention  was  merely  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  wilderness  which 
Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  traverse,  and  which  at 
thiit  time  wiis  far  less  known  than  at  present, 
though  it  still  remains  in  a  great  measure  an  un- 
known land.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  some  of  the  least  resolute  of  his  party  should 
feel  dismay  at  the  thoughts  of  adventuring  into 
this  perilous  wilderness,  under  the  uncertain  guid- 
ance of  three  hunters,  who  had  merely  passed 
once  through  the  country  and  might  have  forgot- 
ten the  landmarks.  Their  apprehensions  were 
iiggravated  by  some  of  Lisa's  followers,  who,  not 
being  engaged  in  the  expedition,  took  a  mischiev- 
ous pleasure  in  exaggerating  its  dangers.  They 
painted  in  strong  colors,  to  the  poor  Canadian 
voyageurs,  the  risk  they  would  run  ot  perishing 
with  hunger  and  thirst ;  of  being  cut  oft  by  war- 
iiarties  ot  the  Sioux  who  scoured  the  |)lains  ;  ot 
having  their  horses  stolen  by  the  Upsarokas  or 
Crows,  who  infested  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  or  of  being  butchered  by  the  Black- 
feet,  who  lurked  among  the  defiles.  In  a  word, 
there  was  little  chance  of  their  getting  alive  across 
the  mountains  ;  and  even  it  they  did,  those  three 
guides  knew  nothing  of  the  howling  wilderness 
that  lay  beyond. 

The  apprehensions  thus  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  some  ot  the  men  came  well-nigh  proving  detri- 
mental to  the  expedition.  Some  of  them  deter- 
mined to  desert,  and  to  make  their  way  back  to 
St.  Louis.  They  accordingly  purloined  several 
weapons  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  as  ammuni- 
tion for  their  enterprise,  and  buried  them  in  the 
river  bank,  intending  to  seize  one  of  the  boats 
and  make  off  in  the  night.  Fortunately  their  plot 
was  overheard  by  John  Day,  the  Kentuckian,  and 
communicated  to  the  partners, who  took  quiet  and 
effectual  means  to  frustrate  it. 

The  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Crow 
Indians  had  not  been  overrated  by  the  camp  gos- 
sips. These  savages,  through  whose  mountain 
haunts  the  party  would  have  to  pass,  were  noted 
for  daring  and  excursive  habits,  and  great  dexter- 
ity in  horse  stealing.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  con- 
sidered himself  fortunate  in  having  met  with  a 
man  who  might  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  any  in- 
tercourse he  might  have  with  the  tribe.  This' was 
a  wandering  individual,  named  Edward  Rose, 
whom  he  had  nicked  up  somewhere  on  the  Mis- 
souri — one  of  those  anomalous  beings  found  on 
the  frontier,  who  seem  to  have  neither  kin  not 
country.  He  had  lived  some  time  among  the 
Crows,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  theif 
language  and  customs  ;  and  was,  withal,  a  dog- 
ged, sullen,  silent  fellow,  with  a  sinister  aspect, 
and  more  of  the  savage  than  the  civilized  man  in 
his  appearance.  He  was  engaged  to  serve  in  gen- 
eral as  a  hunter,  but  as  guide  and  interpretei 
when  they  should  reach  the  country  of  the  Crows. 

On  the  i8th  of  July  Mr.  Hunt  took  up  his  line 
of  march  by  land  from  the  Arickara  village,  leav* 
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Ing  Mr.  Lisa  and  Mr.  Nuttall  there,  where  they 
intended  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of  Mr. 
Henry  from  the  Rocl<y  Mountains.  As  to  Messrs. 
Uradbury  and  nreci^enridge,  they  had  departed, 
some  days  previously,  on  a  voyage  down  the  river 
to  .St.  Louis,  with  a  det.ichment  from  Mr.  Lisa's 
party.  With  all  his  exertions,  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  his  ])eople.  His  caval- 
cade consisted  ol  eighty-two  horses,  most  of  them 
heavily  laden  with  Indian  goods,  beaver  traps, 
ammunition,  Indian  corn,  corn  meal,  and  other 
necessaries.  Kachof  ihe  partners  was  mounted, 
and  a  horse  was  allotted  to  the  interpreter,  Pierre 
Dorion,  for  the  transportation  of  his  luggage  :uid 
his  two  children.  His  squaw,  for  the  most  ii.irt  of 
the  time,  trudged  on  foot,  like  the  residue  of  the 
party  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  men  show  more  patience 
and  fortitude  than  this  resolute  woman  in  endur- 
ing fatigue  and  hardship. 

The  veteran  trappers  and  voyageurs  of  Lisa's 
party  shook  llieir  heads  as  their  comrades  set  out, 
and  took  leave  of  them  as  of  doomed  men  ;  and 
even  Lisa  himself  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  after  the 
travellers  had  departed,  th; '  they  would  never 
reach  the  shores  of  the  I'acihc,  but  would  either 
jjcrish  with  hunger  in  the  wilderness,  or  be  cut 
off  by  the  savages. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  course  taken  by  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  first  to 
the  northwest,  but  soon  turned  and  ke|)t  generally 
to  the  southwest,  to  avoid  the  country  infested  by 
the  IJlackfeet.  His  route  took  him  across  some  of 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Missouri,  and  over  im- 
mense prairies,  bouniied  only  by  the  horizon,  and 
destitute  of  trees.  It  was  now  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, and  these  naked  plains  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  traveller  were  it  not  for  the  breezes  which 
sweep  over  them  during  the  fervor  of  the  day, 
bringing  with  them  tempermg  airs  from  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  To  the  prevalence  of  these 
breezes,  and  to  the  want  of  all  leafy  covert,  may 
we  also  attribute  the  freedom  from  those  Hies  anil 
other  insects  so  tormenting  to  man  and  beast  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  in  the  lower  plains,  which 
are  bordered  ;ind  interspersed  with  woodland. 

The  monotony  of  these  immense  landscapes, 
also,  would  be  as  wearisome  as  that  of  tiie  ocean, 
were  it  not  relieved  in  some  degree  by  the  purity 
and  el.isticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  heavens.  The  sky  has  that  delicious  blue  for 
which  the  sky  of  Italy  is  renowned  ;  the  sun  shines 
v.ith  a  splendor,  unobscured  by  any  cloud  or  va- 
por, and  a  starlight  nigiit  on  the  prairies  is  glori- 
ous. This  purity  and  elasticity  of  atmosphere  in- 
crc.ises  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  mountains, 
and  gradually  rises  into  more  elevated  prairies. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  journey  Mr.  Hunt  ar- 
ranged the  party  into  spiall  and  convenient 
messes,  distributing  among  them  the  camp  ket- 
tles. The  encampments  at  night  were  as  before  : 
some  sleei)ing  under  tents,  and  others  bivouack- 
ing in  the  open  air.  The  Cnnadians  proved  as 
patient  of  toil  and  hardshij)  on  the  land  as  on  the 
water  ;  indeed,  notiiing  could  surpass  the  p;itience 
and  good-humor  of  these  men  upon  the  march. 
They  were  the  cheerful  drudges  of  the  jjarty,  load- 
ing and  unloaiiiiig  the  horses,  pitching  the  tents, 
making  the  tires,  cooking  ;  in  short,  performing 
all  those  household  and  menial  offices  which  the 
Indians  usually  assign  to  the  squaws  ;  and,  like  the 
squaws,  they  left  all  the  hunting  and  fighting  to 


others.     A  Canadian  has  but  little  affection  for 

the  exercise  of  the  rifie. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  but  slow  for  the 
first  few  days.  Some  of  the  men  were  indisposed  ; 
Mr.  Crooks,  especially,  was  so  unwell  that  he 
could  not  keep  on  his  horse.  A  rude  kind  of  litter 
was  therefore  prepared  for  him,  consisting  of 
two  long  poles,  fixed,  one  on  each  side  of  two 
horses,  with  a  matting  between  them,  on  which 
he  reclined  at  full  length,  and  was  protected  from 
the  sun  by  a  canopy  of  boughs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23(1  (July)  they  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  what  they  term  Big  River  ;  and 
here  we  cannot  but  pause  to  lament  the  stupid, 
commonplace,  and  often  ribald  names  entailed 
upon  the  rivers  and  other  features  of  the  great 
West,  by  traders  and  settlers.  As  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  these  magnificent  regions  are  yet  in  ex- 
istence, the  Indian  names  might  easily  bu  recover- 
ed ;  which,  besides  being  in  general  more  .sonorous 
and  musicjil,  would  remain  mementoes  of  the 
primitive  lords  of  the  soil,  of  whom  in  a  little  while 
scarce  any  traces  will  be  left.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  whole  of  our  country  could  be  res- 
cued, as  much  as  possible,  from  the  wretched 
nomenclature  inflicted  upon  it  by  ignorant  and 
vulgar  minds  ;  and  this  might  be  done,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  restoring  the  Indian  names,  wherever 
significant  and  euphonious.  As  there  appears  to 
be  a  spirit  of  research  abroad  in  respect  to  our 
aboriginal  antiquities,  we  would  suggest,  as  a 
worthy  object  of  enterprise,  a  ma[i  or  maps,  ot 
every  |)art  of  our  country,  giving  the  Intlian  names 
wherever  they  could  be  ascertaiiied.  Whoever 
achieves  such  an  object  worthily,  will  leave  a 
monument  to  his  own  reputation. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  As  the  travel- 
lers were  now  in  a  country  abounding  withbuffa 
lo,  they  remained  for  several  d.ays  encamned  upon 
the  banks  of  I5ig  River,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  pro, 
visions,  and  to  give  the  invalids  time  to  recruit. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  sojourn,  as  Hen  Jones, 
John  Day,  and  others  of  the  hunters  were  in  pur. 
suit  ot  game,  they  came  upon  an  Indian  camj)  on 
the  open  prairie,  near  to  a  small  stream  which  ran 
through  a  ravine.  The  tents  or  lodges  were  oi 
dressed  buffalo  skins,  sewn  together  and  stretched 
on  tapering  pine  poles,  joined  at  top,  but  radia- 
ting at  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  capable  of 
admitting  fifty  persons.  Numbers  ot  horses  were 
grazing  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  cami),  or  stray- 
ing at  large  in  the  prairie  ;  a  sight  most  accejita- 
ble  to  the  hunters.  After  reconnoitring  the  camp 
for  some  time  they  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a 
band  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  the  same  that  had  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Arickaras.  They  receivetl  the 
hunters  in  the  most  friendly  manner  ;  invited  them 
to  their  lodges,  which  were  more  cleanly  than  In- 
dian lodges  are  prone  to  be,  and  set  food  before 
them  with  true  uncivilized  hospitality.  Several  of 
them  accompanied  the  hunters  back  to  the  camp, 
when  a  trade  was  immediately  o|iened.  The 
Cheyennes  were  astonished  and  delighted  to  find 
a  convoy  of  goods  and  trinkets  thus  brought  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  prairie  ;  while  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  companions  were  overjoyed  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  further  supjjly  of  horses  froii 
these  ecjuestrian  savages. 

During  a  fortnight  that  the  travellers  lingeredi 
at  this  place,  their  encamjnnent  was  continually 
thronged  by  the  Cheyennes.  They  were  a  civil, 
well-behaved  ])eople,  cleanly  in  their  persons 
and  decorous  in  their  habits.  The  nien.were  tall, 
straight,  and  vigorous,  with  aquiline  noses  and 
high  cheek  bones.    Some  were  almost  as  naked  as 
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ancient  statues,  and  might  have  stood  as  models 
forstatiKiry  ;  others  liadTeggins  and  moccasons  of 
deer  skin,  and  iiuffalo  robes,  which  they  threw 
gracefully  over  their  shoulders.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  they  hegan  to  appear  in  more  gorgeous 
array,  trickiil  out  in  the  Imery  obtained  from  the 
white  men — bright  cloths,  brass  rings,  beads  of 
various  colors,  and  hapi)y  was  he  who  could  ren- 
der himself  hideous  witi)  vermilion. 

The  travellers  hail  frequent  occasion  to  admire 
the  skill  and  >.;race  with  which  these  Indians  man- 
ageil  their  horses,  Some  of  them  made  a  striking 
dis|)lay  when  mounted,  themselves  and  their 
steeds  decorated  in  gala  style  ;  for  the  Indians 
olten  bestow  more  finery  upon  their  horses  than 
upon  themselves.  Some  would  hang  round  the 
necks,  or  rather  on  the  breasts  of  their  horses,  tiie 
most  i)recii)us  ornaments  they  had  obtained  from 
the  white  men  ;  others  interwove  feathers  in  their 
manes  and  tails.  The  Indian  horses,  too,  appear 
to  have  an  attachment  to  their  wild  riders,  and  in- 
deed it  is  said  that  the  horses  of  the  prairies  read- 
ily distinguish  an  Indian  from  a  white  man  by  the 
smell,  ;ind  give  a  preference  to  the  former.  Yet 
the  Indians,  in  general,  are  hard  riders,  and,  how- 
ever they  may  value  their  horses,  treat  them  with 
great  roughness  and  neglect.  Occasionally  the 
Cheyennes  joined  the  white  hunters  in  pursuit  of 
the  elk  and  buffalo  ;  and  when  in  the  ardor  of  the 
chase,  spared  neither  themselves  nor  their  steeds, 
scouring  the  prairies  at  full  speed,  and  plunging 
down  precipices  and  frightful  ravines  that  threat- 
ened the  necks  of  both  horse  and  horseman.  The 
Indian  steed,  well  trained  to  the  chase,  seems  as 
mad  as  his  rider,  and  pursues  the  game  as  eagerly 
as  if  it  were  his  natural  prey,  on  the  flesli  of 
which  he  was  to  ban(|uet. 

The  history  of  the  Cheyennes  is  that  of  many  of 
tiioie  wandering  tribes  of  the  jirairies.  They  weie 
the  remnant  of  a  once  ])owerful  people  called  the 
Shaways,  inli.ibiting  a  l)ranch  of  tne  Red  River 
which  Hows  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Every  Indian 
tribe  has  some  rival  tribe  with  w'nich  it  wages  im- 
placa!)le  hostility.  The  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Shaways  were  the  .Sioux,  who,  after  a  long  course 
of  warfare,  jnoved  too  powerful  for  them,  and 
drove  them  across  the  Missouri.  They  again  took 
root  near  the  Warricanne  Creek,  an(l  established 
themselves  there  in  a  fortified  village. 

The  Sioux  still  followed  them  with  deadly  ani- 
mosity ;  dislodged  them  from  their  village,  and 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  IJlack  Hills, 
near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sheyenns,or  Chey- 
enne River.  Here  they  lost  even  their  name,  and 
became  known  among  the  French  colonists  by  that 
of  the  river  tliey  frequented. 

The  heart  of  the  tribe  was  now  broken  ;  its 
numbers  v.ere  greatly  thinned  b>  their  harassing 
wars.  They  no  longer  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  in  any  permanent  abode  that  might 
be  an  object  of  attack  to  their  cruel  foes.  They 
gave  up  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  became  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  by  the 
chase,  and  following  the  buffalo  in  its  migrations. 

Their  only  possessions  were  horses,  which  they 
caught  on  tlie  prairies,  or  reared,  or  captured  on 
piedatory  incursions  into  the  Mexican  territories, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned.  With  some  of 
these  they  repaired  once  a  year  to  the  Arickara  vil- 
lages, exchanged  them  for  corn,  beans,  pumpkins, 
and  articles  of  European  merchandise,  and  then 
returned  into  the  heart  of  the  prairies. 

Such  ar.ethe  fluctuating  fortunes  of  these  savage 
nations.  War,  famine,  pestilence,  together  or 
singly,  bring  down  their  strength  and  thin  their 


numbers.  Whole  tribes  are  rooted  up  from  their 
native  places,  wander  for  a  time  about  these  im- 
mense regions,  become  amalgamated  with  other 
tribes,  or  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  appears  to  be  a  tenilency  to  extinction 
among  all  the  savage  nations  ;  and  this  tendency 
wouUFseem  to  have  been  in  operation  among  the 
aboriginals  of  this  country  long  before  the  ailvent 
of  the  white  men,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traces 
and  traditions  of  ancient  |iopulour>ness  in  regions 
which  were  silent  and  desertetl  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  ;  and  from  the  mysterious  and  perplex- 
ing vestiges  of  unknown  races,  |)redecessors  of 
those  found  in  actual  possession,  and  who  must 
long  since  have  become  gradually  extinguished  or 
been  destroyed.  The  whole  history  ol  tne  aborig- 
inal population  of  this  country,  however,  is  an 
enigma,  and  a  grand  one — will  it  ever  be  solved  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  the  sixth  of  August  the  travellers  bade  fare- 
well to  the  frientlly  band  of  Cheyennes  and  re- 
sumed their  journey.  As  they  had  obtained  thirty- 
six  additional  horses  by  their  recent  trallic,  Mr. 
Hunt  made  a  new  arrangement.  The  baggage 
was  made  up  in  smaller  loads.  A  horse  was  al- 
lotted to  each  ot  the  six  prime  hunters,  and  others 
were  distributed  among  the  voyageurs,  a  horse  for 
every  two,  so  that  they  could  ride  and  walk  alter- 
nately. Mr.  Crooks,  being  still  too  feeble  to  mount 
the  sadtlle,  was  carried  on  a  litter. 

Their  march  this  tlay  lay  among  singular  hills 
and  knolls  of  an  inilurated  red  earth,  resembling 
brick,  about  the  bases  of  which  were  scattered 
pumice  stones  and  cinders,  the  whole  bearing 
traces  of  the  action  of  tire.  In  the  evening  they 
encamped  on  a  branch  of  Hig  River. 

They  were  now  out  of  the  tract  of  country  in- 
fested by  the  Sioux,  and  had  advanced  such  a  dis- 
tance into  the  interior  that  Mr.  Hunt  no  longer 
felt  apprehensive  of  the  desertion  of  any  of  liis 
men.  He  was  doomed,  however,  to  experience 
new  cause  of  anxiety.  As  he  was  seated,  in  his 
tent  after  nightfall,  one  of  the  men  came  to  him 
privately,  and  informed  him  that  there  was  mis- 
chief brewing  in  the  camp.  Edward  Rose,  the 
interpreter,  whose  sinister  looks  we  have  already 
mentioned,  was  <lenounced  by  this  secret  informer 
as  a  designing,  treacherous  scoundrel,  who  was 
tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  certain  ot  the  men, 
and  instigating  them  to  a  flagrant  piece  of  treason. 
In  the  course  ot  a  few  days  they  would  arrive  at 
the  mountainous  distric  infested  by  the  Upsarokas 
or  Crows,  the  tribe  among  which  Rose  was  to 
officiate  as  interpreter.  His  plan  was  that  several 
of  the  men  should  join  witn  him,  when  in  that 
neighborhood,  in  carrying  off  a  number  of  the 
horses  with  their  packages  of  goods,  and  deserting 
to  those  savages.  He  assured  them  of  good  treat- 
ment among  the  Crows,  the  principal  chiefs  and 
warriors  of  whom  he  knew  ;  they  would  soon  be- 
come great  men  among  them,  and  have  the  finest 
women,  and  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  for  wives  ; 
and  the  horses  and  goods  they  carried  off  would 
make  them  rich  for  life. 

The  intelligence  of  this  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Rose  gave  much  discjuiet  to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  he 
knew  not  how  far  it  might  be  effective  among  his 
men.  He  had  already  had  prools  that  several  of 
them  were  disaffected  to  the  enterprise,  and  loath 
to  cross  the  mountains.  He  knew  also  that  savage 
life  had  charms  for  many  of  them,  especially  tne 
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Canadians,  who  were  prone  to  Intermarry  and 
domesticate  themselves  among  the  Indians. 

And  here  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  Crows 
may  be  of  service  to  the  reader,  as  they  will  figure 
occasionally  in  the  succeeding  narration. 

The  tribe  consists  of  four  bands,  which  have 
their  nestling-places  in  fertile, well-wooded  valleys, 
lying  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  watered 
by  the  Ilig  Horse  River  and  its  tributary  streams  ; 
but,  though  these  are  jiroperly  their  homes,  where 
they  shelter  their  old  people,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  the  men  of  the  trd)e  are  almost  continually 
on  the  foray  and  the  scamper.  They  are,  in  fact, 
notorious  marauders  and  horse-stealers  ;  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  mountains,  robbing  on  the  one 
side,  and  conveying  their  spoils  to  the  other. 
Hence,  we  are  told,  is  derived  their  name,  given 
to  them  on  account  of  their  unsettled  and  preda- 
tory habits  ;  winging  their  flight,  like  the  crows, 
from  one  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  other,  and 
making  free  booty  ot  everything  that  lies  in  their 
way.  Horses,  however,  are  the  especial  objects 
of  their  depredations,  and  their  skill  and  audacity 
in  stealing  them  are  said  to  be  astonishing.  This 
is  theirglory  and  delight ;  an  accomplished  horse- 
stealer fills  up  their  idea  of  a  hero.  Many  horses 
are  obtained  by  them,  also,  in  barter  from  tribes 
in  and  beyond  the  mountains.  They  have  an  ab- 
solute passion  for  this  noble  animal  ;  besides  which 
he  is  with  them  an  important  object  of  traflic. 
Once  a  year  they  make  a  visit  to  the  Mandans, 
Minatarees,  an(l  other  tribes  of  the  Missouri,  tak- 
ing with  them  droves  of  horses  which  they  ex- 
change for  guns,  ammunition,  trinkets,  vermilion, 
cloths  of  bright  colors,  and  various  other  articles 
of  European  manufacture.  With  these  they  sup- 
ply their  own  wants  and  caprices,  and  carry  on 
the  internal  trade  for  horses  already  mentioned. 

The  plot  ot  Rose  to  rob  and  abandon  his  coun- 
trymen when  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  horde  of  sav,iges, 
may  appear  strange  and  improbable  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  singular  and  anomalous  char- 
acters that  are  to  be  found  about  the  borders. 
This  fellow,  it  appears,  was  one  of  those  desper- 
adoes of  the  frontiers,  outlawed  by  their  crimes, 
who  combine  the  vices  ot  civilized  and  savage  life, 
and  are  ten  times  more  barbarous  than  the  In- 
dians with  whom  they  consort.  Rose  had  formerly 
belonged  to  one  of  the  gangs  of  pirates  who  in- 
fested the  islands  of  the  Mississippi,  plundering 
boats  as  they  went  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
who  sometimes  shifted  the  scene  of  their  robberies 
to  the  shore,  waylaying  travellers  as  they  returned 
by  land  from  New  Orleans  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  downward  voyage,  plundering  them  of  their 
money  and  effects,  and  often  perpetrating  the  most 
atrocious  murders. 

These  hordes  of  villains  being  broken  up  and 
dispersed.  Rose  had  betaken  himself  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  associated  himself  with  the  Crows,  whose 
l)redatory  habits  were  congenial  with  his  own,  had 
married  a  woman  of  the  tribe,  and,  in  short,  had 
identified  himself  with  those  vagrant  savages. 

Such  was  the  worthy  guide  and  interpreter, 
Edward  Rose.  We  give  his  story,  however,  not 
•IS  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Hunt  ancl  his  companions 
at  the  time,  but  as  it  has  been  subsequently  ascer- 
tained. Enough  w.is  known  of  the  fellow  and  his 
dark  and  perfidious  character  to  put  Mr.  Hunt 
upon  his  guard  ;  still,  as  there  was  no  knowing 
how  far  his  plans  might  have  succeeded,  and  as 
any  rash  act  might  nlow  the  mere  smouldering 
sparks  of  treason  into  a  sudden  blaze,  it  was 
thought  advisable  by  those  with  whom  Mr.  Hunt 


consulted,  to  conceal  all  knowledge  or  suspicion 
of  the  meditated  treachery,  but  to  keep  up  u  vigi- 
lant  watch  upon  the  movements  of  Rose,  and  a 
strictguard  upon  the  horses  at  night. 


CHAPTER   XXV.      . 

The  plains  over  which  the  travellers  were  jour 
neying  continued  to  be  destitute  of  trees  or  even 
shrubs  ;  insomuch  that  they  had  to  use  the  dung 
of  the  buffalo  for  fuel,  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
use  that  of  the  camel.  This  substitute  for  fuel  is 
universal  among  the  Indians  of  these  upper  prai- 
ries, and  is  said  to  make  a  fire  equal  to  that  of  turf. 
If  a  few  chins  are  added,  it  throws  out  a  cheerful 
and  kindly  blaze. 

These  plains,  however,  had  not  alwavs  been 
equally  destitute  of  wood,  as  was  evident  from  the 
trunks  ot  the  trees  which  the  travellers  repeatedly 
met  with,  sorue  still  standing,  others  lying  about 
in  broken  fragments,  but  all  in  a  fossil  state, 
having  Hourisned  in  times  long  past.  In  these 
singular  remains,  the  original  grain  of  the  wood 
was  still  so  distinct  that  tney  could  be  ascertained 
to  be  the  ruins  of  oak  trees.  Several  pieces  of  the 
fossil  wood  were  selected  by  the  men  to  serve  as 
whetstones. 

In  this  part  of  the  journey  there  was  no  lack  of 
provisions,  for  the  prairies  were  covered  with  im- 
mense herds  of  buffalo.  These,  in  general,  are 
animals  of  peaceful  demeanor,  grazing  (|uietly  like 
domestic  cattle  ;  but  this  was  the  season  when 
they  are  in  heat,  and  when  the  bulls  arc  usually 
fierce  and  pugnacious.  There  was  accordingly  a 
universal  restlessness  and  commotion  througliout 
the  plain  ;  and  the  amorous  herds  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings  in  low  bellowings  that  re- 
sounded like  distant  thunder.  Here  and  there 
fierce  duellos  too  place  between  rival  enamora- 
dos  ;  butting  their  nuge  shagged  fronts  together, 
goring  each  other  with  their  short  black  horns, 
and  tearing  up  the  earth  with  their  feet  in  perfect 
fury. 

In  one  of  the  evening  halts,  Pierre  Dorion,  the 
interpreter,  together  with  Carson  and  Gardpie,  two 
of  the  hunters,  were  missing,  nor  had  they  return- 
ed by  morning.  As  it  was  supposed  they  had 
wanclered  away  in  pursuit  ot  buffalo,  and  would 
readily  find  the  track  of  the  party,  no  solicitude 
was  felt  on  their  account.  A  fire  was  left  burn- 
ing, to  guide  them  by  its  column  of  smoke,  and 
the  trav  ';ers  proceeded  on  their  march.  In  the 
evening  i  .^ignal  fire  was  made  on  a  hill  adja- 
cent to  th-  camp,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  re- 
plenished with  fuel  so  as  to  last  throughout  the 
day.  These  signals  are  usual  among  the  Indians, 
to  give  warnings  to  each  other,  or  to  call  home 
straggling  hunters  ;  and  such  is  the  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere  in  those  elevated  plains,  that  a 
slight  column  of  smoke  can  be  discerned  from  a 
great  distance,  particularly  in  the  evenings.  Two 
or  three  days  elapsed,  however,  without  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  three  hunters  ;  and  Mr.  Hunt 
slackened  his  march  to  give  them  time  to  overtake 
him. 

A  vigilant  watch  continued  to  be  kept  upon  the 
movements  of  Rose,  and  of  such  of  the  men  as 
were  considered  doubtful  in  their  loyalty  ;  but 
nothing  occurred  to  excite  immediate  apprehen- 
sions. Rose  evidently  was  not  a  favorite  among 
his  comrades,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  any  real  partisans. 

On  '^e  loth  of  \ugust  tney  encamped  among 
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hills,  on  the  highest  peak  of  which  Mr.  Hunt 
caused  a  huge  pyru  of  pine  wood  to  be  made, 
wliich  soon  sint  up  a  great  column  of  flame  that 
might  hesfin  far  and  wide  over  the  prairies.  This 
fire  l)la/ed  all  night  and  w.is  amply  replenisiied  at 
(laylireak  ;  so  that  th<!  towering  pillar  of  smoke 
could  not  hut  he  descried  hy  the  wanderers  it 
within  '.he  distance  of  a  day's  journey. 

It  is  a  coninion  occurrence  in  these  regions, 
where  the  features  of  tiie  country  so  much  resem- 
f)le  each  other,  tor  hunters  to  lose  themselves  and 
waniler  for  ni.iny  <lays,  hetore  they  can  tind  their 
way  hack  to  the  main  body  of  their  party.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  a  more  than  common 
solicitude  was  felt,  in  consec^uence  of  the  distrust 
awakened  hy  the  sinister  designs  of  Rose. 

The  route  now  became  excessively  toilsome, 
over  a  ridge  of  steep  rocky  hilis,  covered  with 
loose  stones.  These  were  intersected  by  deej)  val- 
leys, formed  by  two  l)ranchcs  of  I5ig  River,  com- 
ing from  the  south  of  west,  both  of  which  they 
crossed.  These  streams  were  bordered  by  meaci- 
ows,  well  stocked  with  buffaloes.  Loads  of  meat 
were  l)rought  in  by  the  lumtcrs  ;  but  the  travel- 
lers were  rendered  dainty  by  profusion,  and  would 
cook  only  the  choice  pieces. 

They  had  now  travelled  for  several  days  at  .1 
very  slow  rate,  and  had  made  signal  fires  and  left 
traces  of  their  route  at  every  stage,  yet  notldng 
was  heard  or  seen  of  the  lost  men.  It  began  to  be 
feared  that  they  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  lurking  band  of  savages.  A  party  nu- 
merous as  that  of  Mr.  Hunt,  with  a  long  train  of 


pack-horses,  moving  across  open  plains  or  naked 
nills,  is  discoverable  at  a  great  distance  by  Indian 
scouts,  who  spread  the  intelligence  rapidly  to  va- 


rious |)()ints,  and  assemble  their  friends  to  hang 
ibout  tin;  skirts  of  the  travellers,  steal  their 
norses,  or  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  main 
body. 

Air.  Hunt  and  his  companions  were  more  and 
more  sensible  how  much  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  this  sullen  and  daring  vagabond  Rose,  to  do 
them  mischief,  when  they  should  become  entan- 
gled in  the  detiles  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
passes  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted, 
and  which  were  infested  by  his  freebooting  friends, 
the  Crows.  There,  should  he  succeed  in  seducing 
some  of  the  jiarty  into  his  plans,  he  might  carry 
off  the  best  horses  and  effects,  throw  himself 
among  his  savage  allies,  and  set  all  pursuit  at 
defiance.  Mr.  flunt  resolved  therefore  to  frus- 
trate the  knave,  divert  him,  by  management,  from 
his  plans,  and  make  it  sufficiently  advantageous 
for  him  to  remain  honest.  He  took  occasion  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  course  of  conversation,  to  in- 
form Rose  that,  having  engaged  him  chiefly  as  a 
guide  and  interpreter  through  the  country  of  the 
Crows,  they  would  not  stand  in  need  of  his  ser- 
vices beyond.  Knowing,  therefore,  his  connec- 
tion by  marriage  with  that  tribe,  and  his  predilec- 
tion for  a  iesi(lence  among  them,  they  would  put 
no  restraint  upon  his  will,  but,  whenever  they  met 
Aith  a  ]iarty  of  that  peo|)le,  would  leave  him  at 
a!)erty  to  remain  among  his  adopted  brethren. 
Furthermore,  that,  in  thus  parting  with  him,  they 
would  jiay  him  half  a  year's  wages  in  considera- 
tion of  his  past  services,  and  would  give  him  a 
horse,  three  beaver  traps,  and  sundry  other  arti- 
cles calculated  to  set  him  up  in  the  world. 

This  unexpected  liberality,  which  made  it  nearly 
as  profitable  and  infinitely  less  hazardous  for 
Rose  to  remain  honest  than  to  play  the  rogue, 
completely  disarmed  him.  From  that  time  his 
whole  deportment  underwent  a  change.  His  brow 


cleared  un  and  appeared  more  cheerful  ;  he  left 
off  his  sullen,  skulking  habits,  and  made  no  fur- 
ther attempts  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  his  com. 
rades. 

On  the  13th  of  August  Mr.  Hunt  varied  his 
course,  and  inclined  westwar<l,  in  hopes  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  three  lost  hunters,  who  it  was 
now  thought,  might  have  kejil  to  the  right  hand 
of  llig  River.  This  course  soon  brought  him 
to  a  fork  of  the  Little  Missouri,  about  a  hun(lre(l 
y.irds  wide,  and  resembling  the  great  river  of  the 
same  name  in  the  strength  of  its  current,  its  tur- 
bid  water,  and  the  fre(|uency  of  drift-wood  and 
sunken  trees. 

Rugged  mountains  appeared  ahead,  crowding 
down  to  the  water  edge,  and  offering  a  barrier  to 
further  progress  on  the  side  they  were  ascending. 
Crossing  the  river,  therefore,  tney  encamped  en 
its  northwest  bank,  where  they  found  good  jias- 
turage  and  buffalo  in  abundance.  The  weather 
was  overcast  and  rainy,  and  a  general  gloom  per- 
vaded the  c.imp  ;  the  voyageurs  sat  smoking  in 
groups,  with  their  shoulders  as  high  as  their 
heads,  croaking  their  forebodings,  when  suddenly 
toward  evening  a  shout  of  joy  gave  notice  that 
the  lost  men  were  found.  They  came  slowly  lag- 
ging into  the  camp,  with  weary  looks,  and  horses 
faded  and  wayworn.  They  had,  in  fact,  been 
for  several  days  incessantly  on  the  move.  In 
their  hunting  excursion  oii  the  prairies  they  had 
pushed  so  far  in  pursuit  of  buffalo  as  to  hnd  it 
mipossible  to  retrace  tl.eir  steps  over  plains  tram- 
])led  by  innumerable  herds,  and  were  bafiled  by 
the  monotony  of  the  landscape  in  their  attempts 
to  recall  landmarks.  They  had  ridden  to  and  fro 
until  they  hatl  almost  lost  the  points  of  the  com- 
liass,  anil  become  totally  bewildered  ;  nor  did 
they  ever  perceive  any  of  the  signal  tires  and  col- 
umns  of  smoke  made  by  their  comrades.  At 
length,  about  two  days  previously,  when  almost 
spent  by  anxiety  and  hard  riding,  they  came,  to 
their  great  joy,  upon  the  "  trail"  of  the  party, 
which  they  had  since  followed  up  steadily. 

Those  only  who  have  experienced  the  warm 
cordiality  that  grows  up  between  comrades  in 
wild  and  adventurous  expeditions  of  the  kind, 
can  picture  to  themselves  the  hearty  cheering 
with  which  the  stragglers  were  welcomed  to  the 
camp.  Kvery  one  crowded  round  them  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  hear  the  story  of  their  mishajis  ; 
and  even  the  s(|uaw  of  the  moody  half-breed, 
Pierre  Dorion,  forgot  the  sternness  of  his  domestic 
rule,  and  the  conjugal  discipline  of  the  cudgel,  in 
her  joy  at  his  safe  return. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  were  now  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Black  Hills,  or  HIack  Mountains,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  ;  an  extensive  chain,  lying 
about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  stretching  in  a  northeast  direction  from 
the  south  fork  of  tne  Nebraska  or  Platte  River, 
to  the  great  north  bend  of  the  Missouri.  The 
Sierra  or  ridge  of  the  Hlack  Hills,  in  fact,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  those  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  gives  rise  to  the  Cheyenne,  the  Little 
Missouri,  and  several  tributary  streams  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

The  wild  recesses  of  these  hills,  like  those  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  retreats  and  lurking- 
places  for  broken  and  predatory  tribes,  and   it 
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was  among  them  that  the  remnant  of  the  Chey. 
enne  tribe  took  refill**,  as  has  been  stated,  from 
their  con(|uerin}j  enc-mies,  the  Sioux. 

The  niack  Hills  are  chieliy  composed  of  sand- 
stone, and  in  many  places  are  broUtn  into  savage 
cliffs  and  precijjices,  and  presi  t  the  most  sin^jii- 
lar  and  lantastic  forms  ;  sometimes  resemblinjf 
towns  and  castellated  fortresses.  The  ijjnoraiit 
inhabitants  of  plains  are  i)rone  to  clothe  the 
mountains  that  nound  their  horizon  with  fancilul 
and  superstitious  attributes.  Thus  the  wanderinj^ 
tribes  of  the  prairies,  who  often  behold  clouds 
gathering;  round  the  summits  of  these  hills,  and 
liifhtnin^  llashinj^,  and  thunder  |)ealin>j  from 
them,  when  ;ill  the  nei>;hborin^  plams  ari'  serene 
and  sunny,  consider  them  the  abode  of  the  genii 
or  thunder-spirits,  who  fabricate  storms  and  tem- 
pests. On  entering  their  defiles,  therefore,  they 
often  hanjj  offerings  on  the  trees,  or  pl.ice  them 
on  the  rocks,  to  prupiti.'ite  the  invisible  "  lords  of 
the  mountains,"  and  procure  good  weather  ;ind 
successful  hunting  ;  and  they  att.ich  unusual  sig- 
nificance to  the  echoes  which  haunt  the  preci- 
|)ices.  'I'his  superstition  may  also  have  arisen,  in 
p.rrt,  from  a  natural  phenomenon  of  a  singular 
nature,  in  the  most  calm  and  serene  weather, 
,ind  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night,  successive  re- 
ports are  now  and  then  heard  among  these  moun- 
tains, resembling  the  discharge  of  several  pieces 
ot  artillery.  Similar  reports  were  heard  by 
^^essrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  thi?  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  they  say  were  attributed  by  the  Indians  to 
the  bursting  of  the  rich  mines  of  silver  contained 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains. 

In  f.ict  these  singular  explosions  have  received 
fanciful  explanations  from  learned  men,  and  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  even  by  phi- 
losophers. They  are  said  to  occur  frequently  in 
lir.uil.  V'ascoMcelles,  a  Jesuit  father,  describes 
one  which  he  heard  in  the  Sierra,  or  mountain  re- 
gion of  I'iratininga,  and  which  he  compares  to 
the  discharges  ot  a  park  ot  artillery.  The  In- 
dians told  him  that  it  was  an  explosion  of  stones. 
Tile  worthy  lather  had  soon  a  satisfactory  jirool 
of  the  truth  of  their  information,  for  the  very 
place  was  found  where  a  rock  had  burst  and  ex- 
ploded from  its  entrails  a  stony  mass,  like  a 
bomb-shell,  and  of  the  size  of  a  bull's  heart. 
This  mass  was  broken  either  in  its  ejection  or 
its  fall,  and  wonderful  was  the  internal  organiza- 
tion revealed.  It  h.id  a  shell  harder  even  than 
iron  ;  within  which  were  arranged,  like  the  seeds 
of  a  pomegranate,  jewels  of  various  colors  ;  some 
transparent  as  crystal  ;  others  of  a  fine  red,  and 
others  of  mixed  hues.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
said  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  adjacent  province 
ol  (luayra,  where  stones  of  the  bigness  of  a 
man's  hand  are  exploded,  with  a  loud  noise,  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  scatter  about  glitter- 
ing and  beautiful  fragments  that  look  like  precious 
gems,  but  are  ot  no  value. 

The  Intlians  of  the  Orellanna,  also,  tell  of  hor- 
rii)le  noises  heard  occasionally  in  the  Paraguaxo, 
which  they  consider  the  throes  and  groans  of  the 
mountain,  endeavoring  to  cast  forth  the  precious 
stones  hidden  within  its  entrails.  Others  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  these  discharges  of 
"mountain  artillery"  on  humbler  principles; 
attributing  them  to  the  loud  reports  made  by  the 
disruption  and  fall  of  great  masses  of  rock,  rever- 
berated and  prolonged  by  the  echoes  ;  others,  to 
the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  produced  by 
subterraneous  beds  of  coal  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
In  whatever  way  this  singular  phenomenon  may 
be  accounted  for,  the  existence  of  it  appears  to  be 


well  established.  It  remains  one  of  the  lingering 
mysteries  of  nature  which  throw  something  ot  a 
su|)ernatural  charm  over  her  wild  mountain  soli- 
tudes  ;  and  we  doubt  whelhi;r  the  imaginative 
reader  will  not  rather  join  with  the  poor  Indian 
in  attributing  it  to  the  thunder-spirits,  or  the  guar- 
di.in  genii  of  unseen  treasures,  than  to  any  com^ 
monplace  physical  cause, 

Wnatever  might  be  the  supernatural  inlliiences 
among  these  mountains,  the  tr.nellttrs  luund  their 
physical  difficulties  hard  to  cope  with.  They 
made  repeated  attempts  to  find  a  [)ass;igf  through 
or  over  the  chain,  but  were  as  often  turned  back 
by  im|)assable  barriers.  Sometimes  a  defile 
seemecl  to  open  a  practicable  path,  but  it  wouUI 
termin.'ite  in  some  wild  chaos  ol  rocks  and  cliffs, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  climb.  'I'he  animals 
of  these  solitary  regions  were  different  from  those 
they  had  been  accustomed  to.  'I'he  bhick-tailcd 
deer  would  bound  up  the  ravines  on  their  ap- 
proach, and  the  bighorn  would  ga/e  fearlessly 
down  upon  them  from  some  impending  ])recipice, 
or  skip  playfully  from  rock  to  rock.  These  ani- 
mals are  only  to  be  met  with  in  mountainous  re- 
gions. The  former  is  larger  th.in  the  common 
deer,  but  its  flesh  is  not  e(|ually  esteemed  by  hunt- 
ers. It  has  very  i.ii'ge  ears,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail  is  black,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  f)ighorn  is  so  named  from  its  horns, 
which  ar^j  of  a  great  size,  and  twisted  like  those 
of  a  ram.  It  is  called  by  some  the  argali,  by 
others,  the  ibex,  though  differing  from  both  ol 
these  animals.  The  Mandans  call  it  the  ahsahta, 
a  name  much  better  than  the  clumsy  appellation 
which  it  generally  bears.  It  is  of  the  size  ol  r. 
sm.ill  elk,  or  large  deer,  and  of  a  dun  color,  ex- 
cepting the  belly  and  round  the  tail,  where  it  is 
white.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  goat,  lie- 
ciuenting  the  rudest  precipices  ;  cropping  the 
herbage  from  their  edges  ;  and,  like  the  chamois, 
bounding  lightly  and  securely  among  dizzy  heights, 
where  the  hunter  dares  not  venture.  It  is  dilli- 
cult,  therefore,  to  get  within  shot  of  it,  Hen 
Jones  the  hunter,  however,  in  one  ot  the  ])asses  ot 
the  Hlack  Hills,  succeeded  in  bringing  down  a 
bighorn  from  the  verge  of  a  precijiice,  the  flesh 
of  which  was  pronounced  by  the  gourmands  of 
the  camp  to  have  the  flavor  ot  excellent  mutton. 

Baffled  in  his  attempts  to  traverse  this  moun- 
tain chain,  Mr.  Hunt  skirted  along  it  to  the 
soiTthwest,  keeping  it  on  the  right,  and  still  in 
hopes  of  finding  an  opening.  At  an  early  hour 
one  day,  he  encamped  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautifully  clear  but  rushy  ])ool,  sur- 
rounded by  thickets  bearing  abundance  of  wild 
cherries,  currants,  and  yellow  and  purple  goose- 
berries. 

While  the  afternoon's  meal  was  in  preparation, 
Mr.  Hunt  anil  Mr.  M'Kenzie  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  nearest  hill,  from  whence,  aided  by 
the  purity  and  transjjarency  of  the  evening  atmos- 
phere, they  commanded  a  vast  prospect  on  all 
sides.  lielow  them  extended  a  plain,  dotted  with 
innumerable  herds  of  buffalo.  Some  were  lying 
down  among  the  herbage,  others  roaming  in  their 
unbounded  pastures,  while  many  were  engaged 
in  fierce  contests  like  those  already  descrii)ed, 
their  low  bcllowings  reaching  the  ear  like  the 
hoarse  murmurs  of  the  surf  of  a  distant  shore. 

Far  off  in  the  west  they  descried  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains  jirinting  the  clear  horizon,  some  of 
them  evidently  capped  with  snow.  These  they 
supposed  to  be  the  15ig  Horn  Mountains,  so  called 
from  the  animal  of  that  name,  with  which  they 
abound.     They  are   a  spur  of  the  great  Rocky 
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chain.  The  hill  from  whence  Mr.  Hunt  had  this 
prosntit  was,  accortlinu  to  his  computation,  aliout 
two  hundred  and  tifty  miles  from  the  Arickara  viU 

On  rcturninjf  to  the  camp  Mr.  Hunt  foun<l 
sonic  uneasiness  prevailing;  amonf{  the  Canadian 
voyaKeurs.  In  straying  anions  the  tliickets  they 
had  beheld  tracks  of  frri//ly  hears  in  every  direc- 
tion, (l(iul)lless  .ittraeted  thither  hy  the  fruit.  To 
their  dismay,  they  now  found  that  they  had  en- 
caniped  in  one  of  the  favorite  resorl-s  of  this 
dreaded  anin\.d,  The  idea  marred  all  the  com- 
fort ot  the  eiuampment,  As  nijjht  closed,  the  sur- 
r(»undinj;  ihiekets  were  peopled  with  terrf)rs  ;  in- 
somuch th.it,  according  to  .Mr.  Hunt,  they  could 
not  help  starting  at  every  little  hree/e  that  stirred 
the  hushes. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  only  really  formidable 
(iuadru|ied  of  our  continent.  He  is  the  favorite 
tlieme  ot  tlie  hunters  of  the  far  West,  who  de- 
scribe him  as  eijual  in  size  to  a  common  cow  and 
of  prodigious  strength.  He  makes  battle  if  as- 
sailed, and  often,  it  nresscd  by  hunger,  is  the 
assailant.  If  woundco,  he  becomes  furious  and 
will  pursue  the  hunter.  His  speed  exceeds  that 
of  a  man,  but  is  interior  to  that  of  a  horse,  in  at- 
tacking he  rears  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and 
springs  the  length  of  his  body.  Woe  to  horse 
or  rider  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  his  ter- 
rific cl.iws,  which  are  sometimes  nine  inches  in 
length,  ami  tear  everything  before  them. 

At  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  the  grizzly  bear 
was  still  lre(iuent  on  the  Missouri,  and  m  the 
lower  country,  but,  like  some  of  the  broken  tribes 
of  the  prairie,  he  has  gradually  fallen  back  before 
his  enemies,  and  is  now  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
upland  regions,  in  rugged  fastnesses,  like  those  of 
the  Ulack  Hills  and  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Here 
he  lurks  in  caverns,  or  holes  which  he  has  digged 
in  the  sides  of  hills,  or  under  the  roots  and  trunks 
of  fallen  trees.  Like  the  common  bear  he  is  fond 
of  fruits,  and  mast,  and  roots,  the  latter  of  which 
he  will  dig  up  with  his  fore  claws.  He  is  carniv- 
orous also,  and  will  even  attack  and  conquer  the 
lordly  buffalo,  dragging  his  huge  carcass  to  the 
neighborhood  of  his  den,  that  he  may  prey  upon 
it  at  his  leisure. 

The  hunters,  both  white  and  red  men,  consiiler 
this  the  most  heroic  game.  They  prefer  to  hunt 
him  on  horseback,  and  will  venture  so  near  as 
sometimes  lo  singe  his  hair  with  the  flash  of  the 
rifle.     The   hunter  of   the  grizzly  bear,   however, 


must  be  an  experienced  hand,  and  know  where  to 

aim  at  a  vital  part  ;  for  ot  all  cji 

the  most  ditlicultto  be  killed.     He  will  receive  re- 


part  ;  for  ot  all  quadrupeds  he  is 


peated  wounds  without  flinching,  and  rarely  is  a 
shot  mortal  unless  through  the  head  or  heart. 

That  the  dangers  apprehended  from  the  grizzly 
bear,  at  this  night  encampment,  were  not  imagi- 
nary, was  nrovefl  on  the  following  morning.. 
Among  the  liired  men  of  the  party  was  one  Will- 
iam Cannon,  who  had  been  a  soldier  at  one  of 
the  frontier  posts,  and  entered  into  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Hunt  at  Mackinaw.  He  was  an  inexperienced 
hunter  and  a  poor  shot,  for  which  he  was  much 
bantered  by  his  more  adroit  comrades.  Piqued  at 
their  raillery,  he  had  been  practising  ever  since 
he  had  joined  the  expedition,  but  without  success. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  afternoon,  he  went 
forth  by  himself  to  take  a  lesson  in  venerie,  and, 
to  his  great  delight,  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
a  buffalo.  As  he  was  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  camp,  he  cut  out  the  tongue  and  some  of  the 
choice  bits,  made  them  into  a  parcel,  and,  sling- 
ing  them  on  his    shoulders  by  a  strap  passed 


round  his  forehead,  as  the  voyagcurs  carry  pack 
ages  of  goods,  set  out  all  glorious  tor  the  camp, 
anticipating  a  triumph  over  hi.i  brother  hunters. 
In  passing  through  a  narrow  ravine  he  heard  .1 
noise  behind  him,  and  looking  round  beheld,  tn 
his  dismay,  a  grizzly  bear  in  full  pursuit,  ajipar- 
eiitly  attracted  by  the  scent  ot  the  meal,  C.iniion 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  invulnerability  of  tlii. 
tremendous  animal,  that  he  never  attempted  i 
tire,  liut,  slipping  the  strap  from  his  torehe.id,  hi 
go  the  liuffalo  meat  and  ran  for  his  lifi-,  !'!,( 
bear  did  not  stop  to  regale  himself  with  the  game, 
but  kept  on  after  the  hunter.  He  had  nearly 
overtaken  him  when  Cannon  reached  a  tree,  and, 
throwing  down  his  rifle,  scrambled  up  it.  The, 
next  instant  Hruin  was  at  the  loot  ol  the  tree  ; 
but,  as  this  species  of  bear  does  not  climb,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  turning  the  chase  into  .1  iilock- 
ade.  Night  came  on.  In  the  darkness  Cannon 
could  not  perceive  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
maintained  his  station  ;  but  his  fe.irs  pictureil 
him  rigorously  mounting  guard.  He  passed  tin; 
night,  therefore,  in  the  tree,  a  |)rey  to  dismal  fan 
cies.  In  the  morning  the  bear  was  gone,  Cannon 
warily  descended  the  tree,  gathered  up  his  gun, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the  camp, 
without  venturing  to  look  after  his  buff.ilo  meat. 

While  on  this  tlienie  we  will  add  .inoiher  anec- 
dote ot  an  adventure  with  a  gri/zly  be.ir,  told  of 
John   Hay,  the   Kentucky   hunter,  but  which  ha])- 

rened  at  a  different  period  of  the  expedition. 
)ay  was  hunting  in  company  with  one  ol  the  clerks 
of  the  company,  a  lively  youngster,  who  was  .1 
great  favorite  with  the  veteran,  but  whose  vivacity 
ne  had  continually  to  keep  in  check.  'I'hi'y  were 
in  search  of  tieer,  when  suddenly  a  huge  grizzly 
bear  emerged  from  a  thicket  alxuit  thirty  y.irds 
distant,  rearing  himself  upon  his  hind  legs  with  a 
terrihc  growl,  and  displaying  a  hideous  array  ot 
teeth  and  claws.  The  rifle  of  the  young  man  was 
levelled  in  an  instant,  but  John  I),iy's  iron  hand 
was  as  (|uickly  upon  his  arm.  "  He  (piiet,  l»oy  I 
be  quiet  !"  exclaimed  the  hunter,  between  his 
clencheil  teeth,  and  without  turning  his  eyes  from 
the  bear.  They  remained  motionless.  The 
monr.ter  regardecl  them  for  a  time,  then,  lowering 
him.self  on  his  fore  paws,  slowly  withdrew.  He 
had  not  gone  many  paces  before  he  again  turned, 
reared  himself  on  liis  hin<l  legs,  and  re|)eate(l 
his  menace.  Day's  hand  was  still  on  the  arm  of 
his  young  companion  ;  he  again  pressed  it  hard, 
and  kept  repeating  between  his  teeth,  "Quiet, 
boy  ! — keep  quiet !— keep  quiet  !"  though  the 
latter  had  not  made  a  move  since  his  first  prohibi- 
tion. The  bear  again  lowe'-ed  himself  on  all 
fours,  retreated  some  twenty  y.irds  further,  and 
again  turned,  reared,  showed  ?iis  teeth,  and 
growled.  This  third  menace  was  too  much  for 
the  game  spirit  of  John  Hay.  "  Hy  Jove  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  I  can  stand  this  no  longer,"  and 
in  an  instant  a  ball  from  his  ritle  whizzed  into  the 
foe.  The  wound  was  not  mortal  ;  but,  luckily,  it 
dismayed  instead  of  enraging  the  animal,  and  he 
retreated  into  the  thicket. 

Day's  young  companion  reproached  him  for  not 
practising  the  caution  which  he  enjoined  upon 
others.  "Why,  boy,"  replied  the  veteran,  "cau- 
tion is  caution,  but  one  must  not  put  up  with  too 
much  even  from  a  bear.  Would  you  have  me 
suffer  myself  to  be  bullied  all  day  by  a  varmint  ?" 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

For  the  two  following  days  the  travellers  pur 
sued  a  westerly  course  for  thirty-four  miles  along 
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a  r\(\ge  of  rountry  tlividine  the  tributary  waters 
of  Ifif  Missouri  an<l  the  N  ellowntonc.  A»  iand- 
marks  they  jjuiilnl  themsclvcn  hy  the  sumtnits  of 
the  tar  distant  mountains,  which  tht-y  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Hi);  Horn  chain,  Tht-y  \vt.-re  graiU 
ually  rising  into  a  hi^lier  temperature,  for  the 
we.ither  was  cold  for  the  season,  with  a  sharp 
trost  in  the  ni^ht,  and  ice  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  early  in  the 
day,  tliey  came  upon  the  trail  ol  a  numfrmii 
band.  Kose  and  the  other  hunters  examim-  I  llie 
luotprints  with  great  attention,  and  determined  it 
to  l)e  the  trail  ofa  party  of  Crows  returning  from 
an  annu.d  tr.iding  visit  (o  the  Mandans.  As  this 
trail  alfi)rded  more  commodious  travelling,  they 
immediately  struck  into  it,  and  followed  it  lor  two 
d.iys.  It  led  them  over  rough  lidls,  and  through 
broken  gullies,  during  whicli  time  they  suffered 
great  fatigue  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  country. 
The  weather,  too,  which  had  recently  been  frosty, 
was  now  oppressively  warm,  and  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  water,  insomuch  that  a  valu- 
able dog  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Ken/ie  died  of 
thirst. 

At  one  time  they  had  twenty-rtve  miles  of  pain- 
ful travel,  without  a  drop  of  water,  until  they  ar- 
rived at  a  small  running  stream.  Here  they 
eagerly  slaked  their  thirst  ;  but,  this  being  allay- 
ed, the  calls  of  hunger  bec.ime  e(|u.illy  importu- 
nate. Kver  since  they  h.id  got  among  these  bar- 
ren and  .arid  hills,  where  there  was  a  deficiency 
ol  grass,  they  had  met  with  no  buffaloes,  those 
animals  keeping  in  the  grassy  meadows  near  the 
streams.  They  were  oblige<l,  therelore,  to  luive 
recourse  to  their  corn  meal,  which  they  reserved 
for  such  emergencies.  Some,  however,  were 
lucky  enough  to  kill  a  wolf,  which  they  cooked 
for  supper,  and  proniunced  excellent  foiid. 

The  next  morning  they  resumetl  their  wayfar- 
ing, hungry  and  jaded,  and  had  a  dogged  march 
of  eighteen  miles  among  the  same  kind  of  bills. 
At  length  they  emerged  upon  a  stream  of  cle.ir 
water,  one  of  the  forks  of  Powder  River,  and  to 
their  great  joy  beheld  once  more  wide  grassy 
meadows,  stocked  with  herds  of  buffalo.  For  sev- 
eral days  they  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
ascending  it  about  eighteen  miles.  It  was  ,'i  hunt- 
er's paradise  ;  the  buffaloes  were  in  such  abun- 
dance that  they  were  enabled  to  kill  as  many  is 
they  i)leased,  and  to  jerk  a  sulficient  supply  ol 
meat  for  several  days'  journeying.  Here,  then, 
they  revelled  and  rejjosed  after  their  hungry  and 
weary  travel,  hunting  and  feasting,  and  reclining 
upon  the  grass.  Their  (piiet,  however,  was  a  lit- 
tle marred  by  coming  upon  traces  of  Indians,  who, 
they  ct)n(.lu(led,  must  be  Crows  ;  they  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  keep  a  more  vigilant  watch  than 
ever  ujion  their  horses.  l''or  several  days  they 
had  been  directing  their  march  tow-.-yd  the  lofty 
mountain  descried  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  M'Ken- 
zie  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  height  of  which 
ren.lered  it  a  landmark  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  At  first  it  hail  ai)pcared  to  them  soli- 
t.iry  and  detached  ;  but  as  tliey  advanced  toward 
it,  it  provecl  to  be  the  principal  summit  of  a  chain 
of  mountains.  Day  by  day  it  varied  in  form,  or 
rather  its  lower  peaks,  and  the  summits  of  others 
of  the  chain  emerged  above  the  clear  horizon, 
and  finally  the  inferior  line  of  hills  which  con- 
nected most  of  them  rose  to  view.  So  far,  how- 
ever, are  objects  discernible  in  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  these  elevated  plains,  that,  from  the 
|)lace  where  they  first  descried  the  main  moun- 
tain, they  iiad  to  travel  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 


l)cfore  they  reached  Its  base.  Here  they  en- 
camped on  the  thirtieth  of  Augvist,  having  come 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  since  leaving  th< 
Arickara  village. 

The  mountain  which  now  tf)wered  above  them 
was  one  of  the  llig  Horn  chain,  bordered  by  ,k 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  extending  lor  a  long 
distance  rather  east  of  north  and  west  of  south. 
It  was  a  |)art  of  the  great  system  of  granitt 
mountains  which  forms  one  of  the  most  imixir- 
tant  and  striking  features  of  North  Anu-rii-.i, 
stretching  p,ir,illel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  to  the  Arc- 
tic Oce.in,  and  i)resenting  a  corresponding  ch.iiii 
to  that  of  the  Andes  in  llie  southern  heniisphere. 
This  vast  range  has  ac(piired,  from  its  rugged 
and  broken  character,  and  its  summits  of  nakeil 
granite,  the  appellation  of  the  Koi  ky  Mountains, 
a  nanie  by  no  means  distinctive,  as  all  elev.itecj 
ranges  are  rocky,  .\mong  the  e.irly  explorers  it 
was  known  as  the  range  of  Chippewyan  MouH' 
tains,  and  this  Indian  name  is  the  one  it  is  likely 
to  retain  in  poetic  us.ige.  Rising  from  the  midst 
of  vast  plains  and  ])rairies,  traversing  s<'veral  de- 
grees of  latitude,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  At- 
Lintic  ,111(1  the  Pacific,  and  seeming  to  bind  with 
diverging  ridges  the  level  regions  on  its  Hanks,  it 
has  been  figuratively  termeil  the  backbone  of  the 
northern  continent. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  do  not  pn.'sent  a  range 
of  uniform  elevation,  but  rather  groups  and  01  ca- 
sionally  detached  peaks.  Though  some  of  these 
rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snows,  and  arc 
upward  of  eleven  thousand  feet  in  real  altitude, 
yet  their  height  from  their  immediate  basis  is  nc)t 
so  great  as  might  be  imagined,  as  lliey  swell  up 
from  elevated  plains,  several  thousand  feet  ab(->'e 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  These  jjlains  are  ollen  of 
a  desolate  sterility  ;  mere  sandy  wastes,  lormed 
of  the  detritus  of  the  granite  heights,  destitute  of 
trees  and  herbage,  scorched  by  the  ardent  and 
reflected  rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  in  win. 
ter  swept  by  chilling  blasts  from  the  snow-clad 
mountains.  Such  is  a  great  part  of  that  vast  re> 
gion  extending  north  and  south  along  the  moun- 
tains, several  hundred  miles  in  width,  which  has 
not  improperly  been  termed  the  Cireat  American 
Desert.  It  is  a  region  that  almost  discourages  all 
hojie  of  cultivation,  and  cm  only  be  traversed 
with  safety  by  keeping  near  the  streams  which 
iiilrrsect  it.  Extensive  plains  likewise  occur 
among  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains,  of 
considerable  fertility.  Indeeil,  these  lofty  plats 
of  table-land  '-(■em  to  form  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  American  eontinents.  Some  OLCur  among 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  where  cities  aiul 
towns  and  cultivated  farms  are  to  be  seen  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, occur  sometimes  singly  or  in  groups,  and 
occasionally  in  collateral  riciges.  lietween  these 
are  deeji  valleys,  with  small  streams  wiiuling 
through  them,  which  find  their  way  into  the  lower 
plains,  augmenting  as  they  jiroceed,  and  ulti- 
mately discharging  themselves  into  those  vast  riv- 
ers which  traverse  the  prairies  like  great  artoriea 
and  drain  the  continent. 

While  the  granitic  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  bleak  and  bare,  many  of  the  in- 
ferior ridges  are  scantily  clothed  with  scrubbed 
pines,  oaks,  cedar,  and  furze.  \'arious  parts  ol 
the  mountains  also  bear  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
Some  of  the  interior  valleys  are  strewed  with 
scoria  and  broken  stones,  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin  ;  the  surrounding  rocks  bear  the  like  char- 
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acter,  and  vestiges  of  extinguished  craters  are  to 
be  seen  on  tiie  elevated  heights. 

We  have  already  noticeil  the  superstitious  feel- 
ings with  which  the  Indians  regard  the  Black 
Hills  ;  but  this  immense  range  of  mountains, 
wjnch  divides  all  that  they  know  of  the  world, 
and  gives  birth  to  such  mighty  rivers,  is  still  more 
an  object  of  awe  and  veneration.  They  call 
it  'the  crest  of  the  world,"  and  think  that 
Wacondah,  or  the  master  of  life,  as  they  desig- 
nate the  Supreme  Being,  has  his  residence  among 
these  aerial  heights.  The  tribes  on  the  eastern 
prairies  call  them  the  mountains  of  the  setting 
sun.  Some  of  them  place  the  "  ha])py  hunting- 
grounds,"  their  ideal  paradise,  among  the  re- 
cesses of  these  mountains  ;  but  say  they  are  in- 
visible to  living  men.  Here  also  is  the  "  Land 
of  Souls,"  in  which  are  the  "  towns  of  the  free 
and  generous  s])irits,"  where  those  v'lO  have 
pleased  the  master  of  life  while  living,  enjoy  after 
death  all  manner  of  delights. 

Wonders  are  told  of  these  mountains  by  the 
distant  tribes,  whose  warriors  or  hunters  have 
ever  wandered  in  their  neighborhood.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that,  after  death,  they  will  have 
to  travel  to  tliese  mountains  and  ascend  one  of 
their  highest  and  most  rugged  peaks,  among 
rocks,  and  snows,  and  tumbling  torrents.  After 
many  moons  of  |)ainful  toil  tiiey  will  reach  the 
summit,  from  wiience  they  will  have  a  view  over 
the  land  of  souls.  There  they  will  see  the  happy 
hunting-grounds,  with  the  souls  of  the  brave  and 
good  living  in  tents  in  green  meadows,  by  bright 
running  streams,  or  hunting  the  herds  of  buffalo, 
and  elks,  and  deer,  which  have  been  slain  on 
earth.  There,  too,  they  will  see  the  villages  or 
towns  of  the  free  and  generous  spirits  brightening 
in  the  midst  of  delicious  prairies.  If  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  well  while  living,  they  will 
De  permitted  to  descend  and  enjoy  this  happy 
country  ;  if  otherwise,  they  will  but  be  tantalized 
with  this  prospect  of  it,  and  then  hurled  back 
from  the  mouiUain  to  wander  about  the  sandy 
plains,  and  endure  the  eternal  pangs  of  unsatis- 
fied thirst  and  hunger. 


CHAPTLR  XXVIII. 

Thf,  travel'ers  had  now  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  regions  infested  by  the  Crow  In- 
dians. These  restless  marauders,  as  has  ;;lreaily 
been  observed,  are  apt  to  be  continually  on  the 
prowl  about  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
even  when  encamped  in  some  deep  and  secluded 
glen,  tliey  keep  scouts  upon  the  cliffs  and  jjrom- 
ontories,  who,  unseen  themselves,  can  discern 
every  living  thing  that  moves  over  the  subjacent 
plains  and  valleys.  It  was  not  to  be  exjiected 
that  our  travellers  could  |)ass  unseen  through  a 
region  thus  vigilantly  sentinelled  ;  accordingly, 
in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  not  long  after  they  had 
encami)ed  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Horn  Sierra,  a 
couple  of  wiUI-looking  beings,  scantily  clad  in 
skins,  but  well  armetl,  and  mounted  on  horses  as 
wild-looking  as  themselves,  were  seen  approach- 
ing with  great  caution  from  among  the  rocks. 
They  might  have  been  mistaken  for  two  of  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  mountains  so  formidable  in  In- 
dian table. 

Rose  was  immediately  sent  out  to  hold  a  parley 
W'th  them,  and  invite  them  to  the  camp.  They 
proved  to  be  two  scouts  from  the  same  band  that 
l>*vi  been  tracked  for  some  ilays  j)ast,  and  wliich 


was  now  encamped  at  some  distance  in  the  folds 
of  the  mountain.  They  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  come  to  the  camp,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived, and,  after  remaining  there  intil  late  in 
the  evening,  departed  to  make  a  report  of  all  they 
had  seen  and  experienced  to  their  companions. 

The  following  day  had  scarce  dawned  when  a 
troop  of  these  wild  mountain  scamperers  came 
galloping  with  whoops  and  yells  into  tlie  camp, 
bringing  an  invitation  from  their  chief  for  the  white 
men  to  visit  him.  The  tents  were  accordingly 
struck,  the  horses  laden,  and  the  party  were  soon 
on  the  march.  The  Crow  horsemen,  as  they  escort- 
ed them,  appeared  to  take  pride  in  showing  off  their 
equestrian  skill  and  hartlihood  ;  cireering  at  full 
speed  on  their  half-savage  steeds,  and  dashing 
among  rocks  and  crags,  and  up  and  down  the 
most  rugged  and  dangerous  places  with  perfect 
ease  and  unconcern. 

A  ride  of  sixteen  miles  brought  them,  in  the 
afternoon,  in  sight  of  the  Crow  camp.  It  was 
composed  of  leathern  tents,  pitched  in  a  meadow 
on  the  border  of  a  small  clear  stream  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  A  great  number  of  horses  were 
grazing  in  the  vicinity,  many  of  them  doubtless 
captured  in  marauding  excursions. 

The  Crow  chieftain  came  forth  to  meet  his 
guests  with  great  professions  of  friendship,  and 
conducted  them  to  his  tents,  jiointing  out,  by  the 
way,  a  convenient  place  where  they  might  fix 
their  camp.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so  than 
Mr.  Hunt  opened  some  of  the  packages  and  made 
the  chief  a  present  of  a  scarlet  blanket,  and  a 
quantity  of  powder  and  ball  ;  he  gave  him  also 
some  knives,  trinkets,  and  tobacco  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  his  warriors,  with  all  which  the  grim 
potentate  seemed  hir  the  time  well  pleased.  As 
the  Crows,  however,  were  re|)Uted  to  be  jjcrtidious 
in  the  extreme,  and  as  errant  freebooters  as  the 
bird  after  which  they  were  so  worthily  named, 
and  as  their  general  feelings  toward  the  white 
were  known  to  be  by  no  means  friendly,  the  in- 
tercourse  with  them  was  conducted  with  great 
circumspection. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  trading  with 
the  Crows  for  buffalo  robes  and  skins,  and  in 
bartering  galled  and  jaded  horses  for  others  that 
were  in  good  condition.  Some  of  the  men  also 
purchased  horses  on  their  own  account,  so  that 
the  number  now  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  most  of  them  sound  and  active  and 
tit  for  mountain  service. 

Their  wants  being  supplied,  they  ceased  all 
further  traffic,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Crows,  who  became  extremely  urgent  to  continue 
the  trade,  and,  finding  their  importunities  of  no 
avail,  assumed  an  insolent  and  menacing  tone. 
All  this  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  as- 
sociates to  the  perfidious  instigations  of  Rose 
the  interpreter,  who  they  suspected  of  the  desire 
to  foment  ill-will  between  them  and  the  savages, 
for  the  promotion  of  his  nefarious  plans.  M'Lel- 
Ian,  with  his  usual  tranrhant  mode  of  dealing 
out  justice,  resolved  to  shoot  the  desper.ulo  on 
the  spot  in  case  of  any  outbreak.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  occurred.  The  Crows  were  prob- 
ably daunted  by  the  resolute  though  (piiet  de- 
meanor of  the  white  men,  and  the  constant  vigi- 
lance and  armed  preparations  which  they  main- 
tained ;  and  Rose,  if  he  really  still  harbored  his 
knavish  designs,  must  have  perceived  that  they 
were  suspected,  and,  if  atlemptei!  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  miglit  bring  ruin  on  his  own  head. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  .Mr.  Hunt 
proposed  to  resume  his  journeying.     Hj  took  a 
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ceremonious  leave  of  the  Crow  chieftain  and  his 
vagabond  warriors,  and,  according  to  previous 
arrangements,  consigned  to  their  clierishing 
friendship  and  fraternal  adoption  their  worthy 
confederate,  Rose  ;  who,  having  figured  among 
the  water  pirates  of  the  Mississippi,  was  well 
fitted  to  rise  to  tiistinction  among  the  land  pirates 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  pniptM-  to  add  that  the  ruffian  was  well  re- 
ceived aniing  the  tribe,  and  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  compromise  he  had 
made,  feeling  much  more  at  his  ease  among  sav- 
ages than  among  white  men.  It  is  outcasts  from 
civilization,  fugitives  from  justice,  and  heartless 
desperadoes  of  this  kind,  who  sow  the  seeds  of 
enmity  and  bitterness  among  the  unfortunate 
tribes  of  the  frontier,  'i  here  is  no  enemy  so  im- 
placable against  a  country  or  a  community  as  one 
of  Its  own  peo|)le  who  has  rendered  himself  an 
alien  by  his  crimes. 

Right  glad  to  be  relieved  from  this  treacherous 
companion,  Mr.  Hunt  pursued  his  course  along 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  in  a  southern  direction, 
seeking  for  some  practicable  detile  by  which  he 
might  pass  through  it  ;  none  such  presented, 
however,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  he 
encamjied  on  a  small  stream,  still  on  the  outskirts. 
The  green  meadows  which  border  these  moun- 
tain streams  are  generally  well  stocked  with 
game,  and  the  hunters  soon  killed  several  fat  elks, 
which  sup|)lied  the  camp  with  fresh  meat.  In 
the  evening  the  travellers  were  surprised  by  an 
unwelcome  visit  from  several  Crows  belonging  to 
a  different  band  from  that  whicli  they  had  recently 
left, and  who  said  their  cam])  was  among  the  moun- 
t.iins.  The  consciousness  of  being  environed  by 
such  dangerous  neighbors,  and  of  being  still  within 
the  range  of  Rose  and  his  fellow  ruffians,  obliged 
the  jiarly  to  l)t'  continually  on  the  alert, and  to  main- 
tain weary  vigils  throughout  the  night,  lest  they 
should  be  robbed  of  their  horses. 

On  the  third  of  September,  finding  that  the 
mountain  still  strelchifd  onward,  |)resenting  a 
continued  barrier,  they  endeavored  to  force  a  pas- 
sage to  the  westward,  but  soon  became  entangled 
among  rocks  and  precipices  which  set  all  their 
efforts  at  defiance.  The  mountain  seemed,  for  the 
most  part,  rugged,  bare,  and  sterile  ;  yet  here  and 
there  it  was  clothed  with  |)ines  and  with  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants,  some  ot  which  were  in  bloom.  In 
toiling  amoiig  these  weary  places  their  thirst  be- 
came excessive,  for  no  water  was  to  be  met  with. 
Numbers  ot  the  men  wandered  oif  into  rocky  dells 
and  ravines  in  hopes  of  finding  some  brook  or  foun- 
tain ;  some  of  whom  lost  their  way  and  did  not 
rejoin  the  main  party. 

After  half  a  day  of  jiainful  and  fruitless  scram- 
bling, Mr.  Hunt  gave  up  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
in  this  direction,  ami  returning  to  the  little  stream 
on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  jiitched  his  tents 
within  six  miles  of  his  encampment  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  He  now  ordered  that  signals  should 
be  made  for  the  stragglers  in  (juest  of  water,  but 
the  night  passed  away  without  their  return. 

The  next  morning,  to  their  surprise,  Rose  made 
his  appearance  at  the  camp,  accomi)anied  by 
some  ot  his  Crow  associates.  His  unwelcome 
visit  revived  their  suspicions  ;  but  he  announced 
himself  as  a  messenger  of  good-will  from  the 
chief,  who,  finding  they  had  taken  a  wrong  road, 
had  sent  Rose  and  his  companions  to  guide  them 
to  a  nearer  and  better  one  across  the  mountain. 

Having  no  choice,  being  themselves  utterly  at 
fault,  they  set  out  under  this  (juestionable  escort. 
They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  fell  in  with  the 


whole  party  of  Crows,  who,  they  now  founo,  were 
going  the  same  road  with  themselves.  The  two 
cavalcades  of  white  and  red  men,  therefore,  push- 
ed on  together,  and  presented  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque spectacle,  as,  e(|uipped  with  various  weap- 
ons and  in  various  garl)s,  with  trains  of  pacK- 
horses,  they  wound  in  long  lines  through  the  rug- 
ged defiles,  and  up  and  down  the  crags  and  steeps 
ot  the  mountain. 

The  travellers  had  again  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  admire  the  equestrian  hat)itucles  and  adilress 
of  this  hard-riding  tribe.  They  were  all  mounted, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  ioi  the  Crows  have 
horses  in  abundance,  so  that  no  one  goes  on  foot. 
The  children  are  perfect  inijjs  on  horseback. 
Among  them  was  one  so  young  that  he  could  not 
yet  speak.  He  was  tied  on  a  colt  of  two  years 
old,  but  managed  the  reins  as  if  by  instinct,  and 
plied  the  whip  with  true  Indian  prodigality.  Mr. 
Hunt  inquired  the  age  of  this  infant  jockey,  and 
was  answered  that  "  he  had  seen  two  winters." 

This  is  almost  realizing  the  fable  of  the  cen- 
taurs ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  etiuestrian 
adroitness  of  these  savages,  who  are  thus  in  a 
manner  cradled  in  the  saddle,  and  become  in  in- 
fancy almost  identified  with  the  animal  they  be- 
stride. 

The  mountain  defiles  were  exceedingly  rough 
and  broken,  and  the  travelling  painful  to  the 
burtlened  horses.  The  party,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly,  and  were  gradually  left  be- 
hind  by  the  band  of  Crows,  who  had  taken  the 
lead.  It  is  more  than  ])robable  that  Mr.  Hunt 
loitered  in  his  course,  to  get  rid  of  such  doubtful 
fellow-travellers.  Certain  it  is  that  he  felt  a  sen- 
sation of  relief  as  he  saw  the  whole  crew,  the  ren 
egade  Rose  and  all,  disappear  among  the  wind 
ings  of  the  mountain,  and  heard  the  last  yelp  of 
the  savages  xlie  away  in  the  distance. 

When  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  out  of 
hearing,  he  encamped  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
little  stream  of  the  preceding  day,  having  come 
about  sixteen  miles.  Here  he  remained  all  the 
succeeding  day,  as  well  to  give  time  for  the 
Crows  to  get  in  the  advance,  as  tor  the  stragglers, 
who  had  wandered  away  in  (juest  of  water  t\^'o 
days  previously,  to  rejoin  the  camp.  Indeed,  con- 
siderable uneasiness  began  to  be  felt  concerning 
these  men,  lest  they  should  become  utterly  bewil- 
dered in  the  defiles  of  tiie  mountains,  or  should  fall 
into  the  haiuls  of  some  marauding  band  of  sav- 
ages. .Some  of  the  most  experienced  hunttrrs 
were  sent  in  search  ot  them,  others,  in  the  mean 
time,  employed  themselves  in  hunting.  The  nar- 
row valley  in  which  they  encamped,  being  watered 
by  a  running  stream,  yielded  fresh  ])asturage, 
and,  though  in  the  heart  ot  the  15ig  Horn  Moun- 
tains, was  well  stocked  with  buff.ilo.  Several  of 
these  were  killed,  as  also  a  grizzly  bear.  In  the 
evening,  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  parties,  the 
stragglers  made  their  ajipearance,  and  jirovisions 
being  in  abun  i mce,  there  was  hearty  good  cheer 
in  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Rf..si;ming  their  course  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, Mr,  Hunt  and  his  companions  continued  on 
westward  through  a  rugged  region  of  hills  and 
rocKs,  but  diversified  in  many  places  by  grassy 
little  glens,  with  springs  of  water,  bright  spark- 
ling brooks,  clumps  of  pine  trees,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  flowering  plants,  which  were  in  full  bloom, 
although  the  weather  was  frosty.     These  beauti* 
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ful  and  verdant  recesses,  running  through  and 
softening  the  rugged  mountains,  were  cheering 
and  refreshing  to  the  way-worn  travellers. 

In  the  course  ot  the  morning,  as  they  were  en- 
tangled in  a  defile,  they  beheld  a  small  band  ol 
savages,  as  wild  looking  as  the  surrounding 
scenery,  who  reconnoitred  them  warily  from  the 
rocks  before  they  ventured  to  advance.  Some  of 
them  were  mounted  on  horses  rudely  caparisoned, 
with  bridles  or  halters  of  buffalo  hide,  one  end 
trailing  after  them  on  the  ground.  They  proved 
to  be  a  mixetl  party  of  Flatheads  and  Shoshonies, 
or  Snakes  ;  and  as  these  tribes  will  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  course  ot  this  work,  we  shall 
give  a  lew  introductory  particulars  concerning 
them. 

The  Flatheads  in  question  \re  not  to  be  con- 
founded witli  tliose  of  the  name  who  dwell  about 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Columbia  ;  neither  do  they 
flatten  their  heads  as  the  others  do.  They  inhab- 
it the  banks  ot  a  river  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  are  described  as  simple,  honest, 
and  hospita!)lc.  Like  all  people  of  similar  char- 
acter, whether  civilized  or  savage,  they  are  prone 
to  be  imposetl  U|)on  ;  and  are  especially  mal- 
treated by  the  ruthless  Blackfeet,  who  harass  them 
in  their  villages,  steal  their  horses  l)y  night,  or 
openly  carry  them  off  in  the  face  ot  day,  without 
provoking  pursuit  or  retaliation. 

The  Shoshonies  are  a  branch  ot  the  once  power- 
ful and  prosperous  tribe  of  the  Snakes,  who  pos- 
sessed a  glorious  hunting  country  about  the  upper 
forks  of  the  Missouri,  abounding  in  beaver  and 
bi'ffalo.  Their  hunting-ground  was  occasionally 
invaded  by  the  Hlackfeet,  but  the  Snakes  battled 
bravely  for  their  domains,  and  a  long  antl  bloody 
feud  existed,  with  variable  success.  At  length  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company,  extending  their  trade 
into  the  interior,  had  dealings  with  the  Hlackfeet, 
who  were  nearest  to  them,  and  supplied  them 
with  firearms.  The  .Snakes,  who  occasionally 
traded  with  the  Spaniards,  endeavored,  but  in 
vam,  to  obtain  similar  weapons  ;  the  Spanish 
traders  wisely  refused  to  arm  them  so  formidably. 
The  Blackleet  had  now  a  vast  advantage,  and 
soon  dispossessed  the  poor  Snakes  of  their  favorite 
hunting-grounds,  their  land  of  i)lenty,  and  drove 
them  from  place  to  place,  until  they  were  fain  to 
take  refuge  in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  re- 
cesses of  the  Rocky  .Mountains.  Even  here  they 
are  subject  to  occasional  visits  from  their  impla- 
cable foes,  as  long  as  they  have  horses,  or  any 
other  property  to  tempt  the  plunderer.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  Snakes  have  become  a  scattered,  bro- 
ken-spirited, im|)overished  people,  keeping  about 
lonely  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  and  subsist- 
ing chiefly  upon  fish.  Such  of  them  as  still  pos- 
sess horses,  and  occasionally  figure  as  hunters, 
are  called  .Shoshonies  ;  but  there  is  another  class, 
the  most  abject  and  forlorn,  who  are  called 
Shuckers,  or  more  commonly  Diggers  and  Root 
Eaters.  These  are  a  shy,  secret,  solitary  race,  who 
keep  in  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  mountains, 
lurking  like  gnomes  in  caverns  and  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  subsisting  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
roots  of  the  earth.  Sometimes,  in  passing  through 
a  solitary  mountain  valley,  the  traveller  comes  per- 
chance u[)on  the  bleeding  carcass  of  a  deer  or 
buffalo  that  has  just  been  slain.  He  looks  round 
in  vain  for  the  hunter  ;  the  whole  landscape  is 
lifeless  and  deserted  ;  at  length  he  perceives  a 
thread  of  smoke,  curling  up  from  among  the 
crags  and  cliffs,  and  scrambling  to  the  place, 
finos  some  forlorn  and  skulking  brood  of  Diggers, 
terrified  at  being  discovered. 


The  Shoshonies,  however,  who,  as  has  been  ob. 
served,  have  still  "  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to 
wear,"  are  somewhat  bolder  in  their  spirit,  and 
more  open  and  wide  in  their  wandermgs.  In 
the  autumn,  when  salmon  disappear  from  the 
rivers,  and  hunger  begins  to  pmch,  they  even 
venture  down  into  their  ancient  hunting-grounds, 
to  make  a  foray  among  the  buffaloes.  In  this 
perilous  enterprise  they  are  occasionally  joined  Iiy 
the  Flatheads,  the  persecutions  of  the  Blackfee' 
having  produced  a  close  alliance  and  co  opera- 
tion between  these  luckless  and  maltreated  tribes. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  united  force,  every 
step  they  take  within  the  debatable  ground  is 
taken  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  the  utmost 
precaution  ;  and  an  Indian  trader  assures  us  that 
he  has  seen  at  least  five  hundred  of  them,  armed 
and  equipped  for  action,  and  keeping  watch  upon 
the  hill  tops,  while  about  fifty  were  hunting  in  the 
prairie.  Their  excursions  are  brief  and  hurried  ; 
as  soon  as  they  have  collected  and  jerked  suf- 
ficient i)uffalo  meat  for  winter  provisions,  they 
I)ack  their  horses,  abandon  the  dangerous  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  hasten  back  to  the  mountains, 
happy  if  they  have  not  the  terrible  Blackleet  rat- 
tling after  them. 

Such  a  confederate  band  of  Shoshonies  and 
Flatheads  was  the  one  met  by  our  travellers.  It 
was  bound  on  a  visit  to  the  Arapahoes,  a  tribe  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  Nebraska.  They  were 
armed  to  the  best  of  their  scanty  means,  and  some 
ot  the  Shoshonies  had  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide, 
adorned  with  feathers  and  leathern  fringes,  anrf 
which  have  a  charmed  virtue  in  their  eyes,  from 
having  been  prepared,  with  mystic  ceremonies 
by  their  conjurors. 

■    In  company  with  this  wandering  band  our  trav 
ellers  proceeded  all  day.     In  the  evening  they  en 
camped  near  to  each  other  in  a  defile  ot  the  moun 
tains,  on  the  borders  of  a  stream   running  north 
and  falling  into- Uig  Horn  River.     In  the  vicinity 
of  the  camp   they  found  gooseberries,  strawber. 
ries,  and  currants  in  great  abundance.     The  de- 
file bore  traces  of  having  been  a  thoroughfare  for 
countless  herds  of  buffaloes,  though  not  one  was 
to  be  seen.     The  hunters  succeeded  in  killing  an 
elk  and  several  black-tailed  deer. 

They  were  now  in  the  bosom  ot  the  second  Big 
Horn  ridge,  with  another  lofty  and  snow-crowned 
mountain  full  in  view  to  the  west.  Fifteen  miles 
of  western  course  brought  them,  on  the  following 
day,  down  into  an  intervening  plain,  well  slocked 
with  buffalo.  Here  the  Snakes  and  Flatheads 
joined  with  the  white  hunters  in  a  successtul  hunt, 
that  soon  filled  the  camp  with  provisions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September  the 
travellers  parted  comi)any  with  their  Indian 
friends,  and  continued  on  their  course  to  the  west. 
A  march  of  thirty  miles  brought  them,  in  the 
evening,  to  the  banks  of  a  rapid  and  beautifully 
clear  stream  about  a  hundred  yards  wide.  It  is 
the  north  fork  or  branch  of  the  Big  Horn  River 
but  bears  its  peculiar  name  of  the  Wind  River, 
from  being  subject  in  the  winter  season  to  a  con- 
tinued blast  which  sweeps  its  banks  and  prevents 
the  snow  from  lying  on  them.  This  blast  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  a  narrow  gap  or  funnel  in  the 
mountains,  through  which  the  river  forces  its  way 
between  perpendicular  precipices,  resembling  cut 
rocks. 

This  river  gives  its  name  to  a  whole  range  ot 
mountains  consisting  of  three  parallel  chains, 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  ot 
tsventy-five  broad.  t)ne  of  its  peaks  is  probably 
fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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being  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Rocl<y  Sierra. 
These  mountains  give  rise,  not  merely  to  the 
Wind  or  Big  Horn  River,  but  to  several  branches 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  on  the  east, 
and  of  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  on  the  west, 
thus  dividing  the  sources  of  these  mighty  streams. 

For  five  succeeding  days  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
party  continued  up  the  course  of  the  Wind  River, 
10  the  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  crossing 
and  recrossing  it,  according  to  its  windings  and 
the  nature  of  its  banks  ;  sometimes  passing 
through  valleys,  at  other  times  scrami)ling  over 
rocivs  and  hills.  The  country  in  general  was  des- 
titute of  trees,  but  they  passed  through  groves  of 
wormwood,  eight  and  ten  feet  in  height,  which 
they  used  occasionally  for  fuel,  and  they  met  with 
large  quantities  of  wild  flax. 

The  mountains  were  destitute  of  game  ;  they 
came  in  sight  of  two  grizzly  bears,  but  could  not 
get  near  enough  for  a  shot  ;  provisions,  therefore, 
began  to  be  scanty.  They  saw  large  llights  of  the 
kind  of  thrush  commonly  called  the  robin,  and 
many  smaller  birds  of  migratory  species  ;  but  the 
hills  in  general  appeared  lonely  and  with  few  signs 
of  animal  life.  On  th.;  evening  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember they  encamped  on  the  forks  of  the  Wind 
or  Big  Horn  River.  The  largest  of  these  forks 
came  from  the  range  of  Wind  River  Mountains. 

The  hunters  who  served  as  guides  to  the  jjarty 
in  this  part  of  their  route  had  assured  Mr.  Hunt 
that,  by  following  up  Wind  River,  and  crossing 
a  single  mountain  ridge,  he  would  come  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The  scarcity 
ot  game,  liowever,  which  already  had  been  felt  to 
a  pinching  degree,  and  which  threatened  them 
with  famine  among  the  sterile  heights  which  lay 
before  them,  admonished  them  to  change  their 
course.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  make 
tor  a  stream,  which,  they  were  informed,  passed 
the  neighboring  mountains  to  the  south  of  west, 
on  the  grassy  banks  of  which  it  was  probable  they 
would  meet  with  buffalo.  Accordingly,  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  meeting  with 
a  i)eaten  Indian  road  which  led  in  the  proper  di- 
rection, they  struck  into  it,  turning  their  backs 
ujjon  Wind  River. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  came  to  a  height 
tiiat  commanded  an  almost  boundless  prospect. 
Here  one  of  the  guides  paused,  and,  after  consid- 
ering the  vast  lanilscape  attentively,  |)ointed  to 
three  mountain  peaks  glistening  with  snow,  which 
rose,  he  said,  above  a  fork  ot  Columbia  River. 
They  wjre  hailed  by  t'-.e  travellers  with  that  joy 
with  which  a  beacon  on  a  sea-shore  is  hailed  by 
mariners, after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage.  It 
is  true  there  was  many  a  weary  league  to  be  trav- 
ersed before  they  should  reach  these  landmarks, 
tor,  allowing  for  their  evident  height  and  the  ex- 
treme transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  they  could 
not  be  much  less  than  a  hundred  miles  distant. 
Even  after  reaching  them  there  would  yet  remain 
hundreds  of  miles  of  their  journey  to  be  accom- 
plished. All  these  matters  were  forgotten  in  the 
joy  at  seeing  the  first  landmarks  ot  the  Columbia, 
that  river  which  formed  the  bourne  of  the  expedi- 
tion. These  remarkable  peaks  are  known  to 
some  travellers  as  the  Tetons  ;  as  they  had  been 
guiding  points,  for  many  days,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he 
gave  them  the  name  of  the  Pilot  Knobs. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  to  the 
south  of  west  for  about  forty  miles,  through  a  re- 
gion so  elevateil  that  patches  of  snow  lay  on  the 
highest  summits,  and  on  the  northern  declivities. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  desired  stream,  the 
object  of  their  search,  the  waters  of  which  flowed 


to  the  west.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the 
Colorado,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  had  received  from  the  hunters  the  name  of 
Spanish  River,  from  information  given  by  the  In- 
dians that  Spaniards  resided  upon  its  lower 
waters. 

The  aspect  of  this  river  and  its  vicinity  was 
cheering  to  the  way-worn  and  hungry  travellers. 
Its  banks  were  green,  and  there  were  grassy  val- 
leys running  from  it  in  various  directions,  into 
the  heart  of  the  rugged  mountains,  with  herds  of 
buffalo  quietly  grazing.  The  hunters  sallied  forth 
with  keen  alacrity,  and  soon  returned  laden  with 
provisions. 

In  this  part  of  the  mountains  Mr.  Hunt  met  with 
three  different  kinds  of  gooseberries.  The  com- 
mon purple,  on  a  low  and  very  thorny  bush  ;  a 
yellow  kind,  of  an  excellent  flavor,  growing  on  a 
stock  free  from  thorns  ;  and  a  deep  purple,  of  the 
size  and  taste  of  our  winter  grape,  with  a  thorny 
stalk.  There  were  also  three  kinds  of  currants, 
one  very  large  and  well  tasted,  of  a  purple  color, 
and  growing  on  a  bush  eight  or  nine  feet  high. 
Another  ot  a  yellow  color,  and  of  the  size  and  taste 
of  the  large  red  currant,  the  bush  four  or  five  feet 
high  ;  and  the  third  a  beautiful  scarlet,  resem- 
bling the  strawberry  in  sweetness,  though  rather 
insi|)id,  and  growing  on  a  low  bush. 

On  the  17th  they  continued  down  the  course  of 
the  river,  making  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest. 
The  river  abounded  with  geese  and  ducks,  and 
there  were  signs  of  its  being  inhabited  by  beaver 
and  otters  ;  indeed  they  were  now  approaching 
regions  where  these  animals,  the  great  objects  of 
the  fur  trade,  are  said  to  abound.  They  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  opposite  the  end  of  a  mountain  in 
the  west,  which  was  probably  the  last  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  following  morning 
thev  abandoned  the  main  course  of  Spanish  River, 
and  taking  a  northwest  direction  for  eight  miles, 
came  upon  one  of  its  little  tributaries,  issuing  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  running 
through  green  meadows,  yielding  pasturage  to 
herds  of  buffalo.  As  these  were  probably  the  last 
of  that  animal  they  would  meet  with,  they  en- 
camped on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  river,  deter- 
mining to  spend  several  days  in  hunting,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  jerk  sufficient  meat  to  su[)ply  them  un- 
til they  should  reach  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
where  they  trusted  to  find  fish  enough  for  their 
support.  A  little  repose,  too,  was  necessary  for 
both  men  and  horses,  after  their  rugged  and  in- 
cessant marching  ;  having  in  the  course  of  the 
last  seventeen  days  traversed  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  of  rough,  and  in  many  parts  sterile 
mountain  country. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Five  days  were  passed  by  Mr.  Hunt  and  his 
companions  jn  the  fresh  meadows  watered  by  the 
bright  little  mountain  stream.  The  hunters  made 
great  havoc  among  the  buffaloes,  and  brought  in 
quantities  of  meat  ;  the  voyageurs  busied  them- 
selves about  the  fires,  roasting  and  slewing  for 
l)resent  purposes,  or  drying  provisions  tor  the  jour- 
ney ;  the  pack-horses,  eased  of  their  burdens, 
rolled  on  tne  grass,  or  grazed  at  large  at)out  the 
ample  pastures  ;  those  of  the  party  who  had  no 
call  upon  their  services  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
perfect  relaxation,  and  the  camp  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  rude  feasting  and  revelry,  of  mingled  bus- 
tle and  repose,  characteristic  of  a  halt  in  a  fine 
hunting  country.     In  the  course  of  one  of  their 
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excursions  some  of  the  men  came  in  sight  of  .i 
small  party  of  Indians,  wlio  instantly  fled  in  great 
apparent  consternation.  They  immediately  re- 
turned to  camp  with  the  intelligence  ;  upon  which 
Mr.  Hunt  and  four  others  flung  themselves  upon 
their  horses  and  sallied  forth  to  reconnoitre. 
After  riding  for  aljout  eight  miles  they  came 
upon  a  wild  mountain  scene.  A  lonely  green 
valley  stretched  before  them,  surrounded  by  rug- 
ged heiijhts.  A  herd  of  buffalo  were  careering 
madly  tlirough  it,  with  a  troop  of  savage  horse- 
men in  full  chase,  plying  them  with  their  bows 
and  arrows.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  companions  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the  hunt  ; 
the  buffalo  scuttled  off  in  one  direction,  while  the 
Indians  plied  their  lashes  and  galloped  off  in 
another,  as  fast  as  their  steeds  could  carry  them. 
Mr.  Hunt  gave  chase  ;    there  was  a  sharp  scam- 

fer,  though  of  short  continuance.  Two  young 
ndians,  who  were  indifferently  mounted,  were 
soon  overtaken.  They  were  terribly  fiightened, 
and  evidently  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  15y 
degrees  their  fears  were  allayed  by  kind  treat- 
ment ;  but  they  continued  to  regard  the  strangers 
with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  wonder  ;  for  it  was  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  ever  seen  a  white 
man. 

They  belonged  to  a  party  of  Snakes  who  had 
ct)me  across  the  mountains  on  their  autumnal 
hunting  excursion  to  provide  buffalo  meat  for  the 
winter.  IJeing  persuaded  of  the  |)eaceal)le  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  fiunt  and  his  companions,  they  will- 
ingly conducted  them  to  their  camp.  It  was  pitclieil 
in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  margin  ot  a  stream.  The 
tents  were  of  dressed  skins,  some  ol  them  fantasti- 
cally painted,  with  horses  grazing  about  them.  The 
approach  of  the  |)arty  caused  a  transient  alarm  in 
the  camp,  for  these  poor  Indians  were  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  cruel  foes.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
they  recognize  the  garb  and  complexion  of  their 
visitors  than  their  apprehensions  were  changed 
into  joy  ;  for  some  ot  them  had  dealt  with  white 
men,  and  knew  them  to  be  friendly,  andtoabounil 
with  articles  of  singular  value.  They  welcomed 
them,  therefore,  to  their  tents,  set  food  before 
them,  and  entertained  them  to  the  best  of  their 
power. 

They  had  been  successful  in  their  hunt,  and 
their  camp  was  full  of  jerked  buffalo  meat,  all  of 
the  choicest  kind,  and  extremely  fat.  Mr.  Hunt 
purchased  enough  of  them,  in  addition  to  what 
liad  been  killed  and  cured  by  his  own  hunters,  to 
load  all  the  horses  excepting  those  reserved  for 
the  partners  and  the  wife  of  Pierre  Dorion.  He 
found  also  a  few  beaver  skins  in  their  camp,  for 
which  he  ])aid  liberally,  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  hunt  for  more,  informing  them  that 
some  of  his  ])arty  intended  to  live  among  the 
mountains,  and  trade  with  the  native  hunters  for 
their  peltries.  The  poor  Snakes  soon  compre- 
hended the  advantages  thus  held  out  to  them,  and 
promised  to  exert  themselves  to  procure  a  quan- 
tity of  beaver  skins  lor  future  trafhc. 

Ueing  now  well  sup])lied  with  provisions,  Mr. 
Hunt  jjroke  up  his  encampment  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  continued  on  to  the  west.  A 
march  of  fifteen  miles,  over  a  mountain  ridge, 
brought  them  to  a  stream  about  fifty  feet  in  width, 
which  Hoback,  one  of  their  guides,  who  had  trap- 
ped about  the  neighi)orhood  when  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Henry,  recognized  for  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Colum')ia.  The  travellers  hailed  it 
with  delight,  as  the  first  stream  they  had  encoun- 
tered tending  toward  their  point  of  destination. 
They  kept  along  it  for  two  days,  during  which, 


from  the  contribution  of  many  r\\\s  and  brooks,  i| 
gradually  swelled  into  a  small  river.  As  it  me- 
andered among  rocks  and  precipices,  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  ford  it,  and  such  was  its  ra- 
pidity that  the  men  were  often  in  danger  of  being 
swept  away.  Sometimes  the  banks  advanced  so 
close  upon  the  river  that  they  were  obliged  to 
scramble  up  and  down  their  rugged  promon- 
tories, or  to  skirt  along  their  bases  where  there 
was  scarce  a  foothold.  Their  horses  hail  danger- 
ous falls  in  some  of  these  passes.  One  of  ilieii'. 
rolled,  with  his  load,  nearly  two  hundred  feit 
down  hill,  into  the  river,  but  without  recei.'ing 
any  injury.  At  length  they  emerged  trom  these 
stupendous  defiles,  and  continued  for  sevci-U 
miles  along  the  bank  ot  Hoback's  River,  thiough 
one  of  the  stern  mountain  valleys.  Here  it  was 
joined  by  a  river  of  greater  magnitude  and  swilter 
current,  and  their  united  waters  swept  off  through 
the  valley  in  one  impetuous  stream,  which,  from 
its  rapidity  and  turbulence,  had  received  the 
name  ot  Mad  River,  At  the  confluence  of  these 
streams  the  travellers  encamped.  An  important 
])oint  in  their  arduous  journey  had  been  attained, 
a  few  miles  from  their  camj)  rose  the  three  vast 
snowy  peaks  calletl  the  Tetons,  or  the  I'ilot 
Knobs,  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Columbia,  by 
which  they  had  shaped  their  course  through  this 
mountain  wilderness.  IJy  their  feet  llowed  the 
rapid  current  of  Mad  River,  a  stream  ample  enough 
to  admit  of  the  navigation  ot  canoes,  and  down 
which  they  might  possibly  be  able  to  steer  their 
course  to  the  main  body  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Canadian  voyageurs  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  once 
more  launching  themselves  mum  their  favoriie 
element  ;  of  exchanging  their  horses  for  canoes, 
and  of  gliding  down  the  bosoms  ot  rivers,  instead 
of  scrambling  over  the  backs  of  mountains. 
Others  of  the  party,  also,  inexperienced  in  this 
kind  of  travelling,  considered  their  toils  and  trou- 
bles as  drawing  to  a  close.  They  hatl  concpieretl 
the  chief  ditificulties  of  this  great  rocky  barrier, 
and  now  flattered  themselves  with  the  hojie  of  an 
easy  downward  course  for  the  rest  of  iheir  jour- 
ney. Little  did  they  dream  of  the  hardships  and 
perils  by  land  and  water,  which  were  yet  to  be 
encountered  in  the  frightful  wiklerness  that  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  shures  of  the  Pa- 
cific ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

On  the  banks  01  dad  River  Mr.  Hunt  held  a 
consultation  with  the  other  partners  a?  to  their 
future  movements.  The  svild  and  impetuous  cur- 
rent of  the  river  rendered  him  doubtful  whether 
it  might  not  abound  with  impediments  lower 
down,  sufficient  to  render  the  navigation  of  it 
slow  and  perilous,  if  not  impracticable.  The 
hunters  who  had  acted  as  guides  knew  nothing 
of  the  character  of  the  river  below  ;  what  rocks, 
and  shoals,  and  rapids  might  obstruct  it,  or 
through  what  mountains  and  deserts  it  might 
pass.  Should  they  then  abandon  their  horses, 
cast  themselves  loose  in  fragile  barks  upon  this 
wild,  doubtful,  and  unknown  river  ;  or  should 
they  continue  their  more  toilsome  and  tedious,  but 
perhaps  more  certain  wayfaring  by  land  ? 

The  vote,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  al- 
most unanimous  for  embarkation  ;  for  when  men 
are  in  difficulties  every  change  seems  to  be  for 
the  better.  The  ditificulty  now  was  to  find  timber 
of  sufficient  size  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  the 
trees  in  these  high  mountain  regions  being  chiefly 
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a  scrubbed  growth  of  pines  and  cedars,  aspens, 
haws,  ai  I  service-berries,  and  a  small  kind  ot 
cotton-true,  with  a  leaf  resembling  that  of  the  wil- 
low. There  was  a  si)ecies  of  large  fir,  but  so  full 
of  knots  as  to  endanger  the  axe  in  hewing  it.  After 
searching  for  some  time,  a  growth  of  tinjber,  of 
sufficient  size,  was  found  lower  down  the  river, 
whereupon  the  encampment  was  moved  to  the  vi- 
cinity. 

Tlie  men  were  now  set  to  work  to  fell  trees, 
and  the  mountains  echoed  to  the  unwonted  sound 
of  their  axes.  While  preparations  were  thus  go- 
ing on  for  a  voyage  down  the  river,  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  still  entertained  doubts  of  its  practicability, 
dispatched  an  exploring  party,  consisting  of  John 
Reed,  the  clerk,  John  Day,  the  hunter,  and  I'ierre 
Uorion,  the  interpreter,  with  orders  to  proceed 
several  days'  march  along  the  stream,  and  notice 
its  course  antl  character. 

Alter  their  departure  Mr.  Hunt  turned  his 
thoughts  to  another  object  of  im[)ortance.  He 
had  now  arrived  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  which  were  among  the  main  points 
embraceil  by  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Astor.  These 
ujjper  streams  were  reputed  to  aliound  in  beaver, 
and  had  as  yet  been  unmolested  by  the  white  trap- 
per. The  numerous  signs  ot  beaver  met  with 
during  the  recent  search  for  timber  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  neighborhood  was  a  good  "  trap- 
ping ground."  Here  then  it  was  proper  to  be- 
gin to  cast  loose  those  leashes  of  hardy  trappers, 
that  are  detached  from  trading  parties,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  wiltlerness.  The  men  detached  in 
the  present  instance  wer'i  Alexander  Carson, 
Louis  St.  Michel,  I'ierre  IJetay^,  and  Pierre  IJe- 
launay.  Trappers  generally  go  in  pairs,  that  they 
may  iissist,  protect,  and  comfort  each  other  in 
iheir  lonely  and  perilous  occupations.  Thus  Car- 
son and  St.  Michel  formed  one  couple,  and  De- 
tayo  and  Delaunay  another.  They  were  fitted 
out  with  traps,  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  and 
every  other  reijuisite,  and  were  to  trap  upon  the 
upper  part  of  Mad  River,  and  ujion  the  neighbor- 
ing streams  of  the  mountains.  This  would  prob- 
ably occupy  them  for  some  months  ;  and,  when 
they  should  have  collected  a  sufticient  ([uantity  ot 
peltries,  they  were  to  pack  them  upon  their  horses 
and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mouth  ot 
Columbia  River,  or  to  any  intermediate  post  which 
might  be  established  by  the  company.  They 
took  leave  of  their  comrades  and  started  off  on 
their  several  courses  with  stout  hearts  and  cheer- 
ful countenances  ;  though  liiese  lonely  cruisings 
into  a  wild  and  hostile  wilderness  seem  to  the  un- 
initiated equivalent  to  being  cast  adrift  in  the 
ship's  yawl  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

Of  the  perils  that  attend  the  lonely  trajjper,  the 
reader  will  have  sufficient  proof,  when  he  comes, 
in  the  after  part  of  this  work,  to  learn  the  haril 
fortunes  of  tnese  poor  fellows  in  the  course  of 
their  wild  peregrinations. 

'I'he  trappers  had  not  long  departed  when  two 
Snake  Indians  wandered  into  the  camp.  When 
they  perceived  that  the  strangers  were  fabricating 
canoes,  they  shook  their  heads  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  river  was  not  navigable. 
Their  information,  however,  was  scoffed  at  by 
some  of  the  parly,  who  were  obstinately  bent  on 
embarkation,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  exploring 
party,  who  returned  alter  several  days'  absence. 
They  had  kept  along  the  river  with  great  difficulty 
for  two  days,  and  found  it  a  narrow,  crooked,  tur- 
bulent stream,  confined  in  a  rocky  channel,  with 
many  rapids,  and  occasionally  overhung  with 
precipices.    From  the  summit  of  one  of  these  they 


had  caught  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its  boisterous  ca- 
reer, for  a  great  distance,  through  the  heart  ot 
the  mountain,  with  impending  rocks  and  cliffs. 
Satisfied  from  this  view  that  it  was  useless  to  foK 
low  its  course  either  by  land  or  water,  they  had 
given  up  all  further  investigation. 

These  concurring  reports  determined  Mr.  Hunt 
to  abandon  Mad  River,  and  seek  some  more  nav- 
igable stream.  This  determination  was  concur- 
red in  by  all  his  associates  excei)ting  Mr.  Miller, 
who  had  become  impatient  of  the  lai'gue  of  land 
travel,  and  was  for  immediate  embarkation  at  all 
hazards.  This  gentleman  had  been  in  a  gloomy 
and  irritated  state  of  mind  for  some  time  |)asl,  be- 
ing troubled  with  a  bodily  malady  lh;it  rendered 
travelling  on  horseback  extremely  irksome  to 
him,  and  being,  moreover,  discontented  with  hav- 
ing a  smaller  share  in  the  expedition  than  his 
comrades.  His  unreasc-nable  objections  to  a  fur- 
ther march  by  land  were  overruled,  and  the  party 
prepared  to  decamp. 

Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Rezner,  the  three  hunt- 
ers who  had  hitherto  served  as  guides  among  the 
mountains,  now  stepped  forward,  and  advised 
Mr.  Hunt  to  make  for  the  post  eslahlislied  during 
the  preceding  year  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  .Missouri 
Kur  Company.  Tiiey  had  been  with  Mr.  Henry, 
and  as  far  as  they  could  judge  by  tlie  neighboring 
landmarks,  his  post  could  not  be  very  far  off. 
They  presumed  there  could  be  but  one  interven- 
ing ridge  ot  mountains,  which  might  be  passed 
without  any  great  ditfieulty.  Henry's  post,  or 
fort,  was  on  an  upper  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
tlown  which  they  made  no  doubt  it  would  be  easy 
to  navigate  in  canoes. 

The  two  Snake  Indians  being  (|uestioned  in  the 
matter,  showed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  post,  and  offered,  with  great  alacrity, 
to  guide  them  to  the  place.  Tiieir  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Miller, 
who  seemed  obstinately  bent  upon  braving  the 
perils  of  Mad  River. 

The  weather  for  a  few  days  past  had  been 
stormy,  with  rain  and  sleet.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  subject  to  tempestuous  wiiuls  from  the 
west  ;  these,  sometimes,  come  in  Haws  or  cur- 
rents, making  a  path  through  the  iorests  many 
yards  in  width,  and  whirling  off  trunks  and 
branches  to  a  great  distance.  The  present  storm 
subsided  on  the  third  of  October,  leaving  all  the 
surrouniling  heights  covered  with  snow  ;  for 
while  rain  had  fallen  in  the  valley,  it  had  snowed 
on  the  hill  tops. 

{.)n  the  4th  they  broke  up  their  encampment 
and  crossed  the  river,  the  water  coming  uj)  to  the 
girths  of  their  horses.  After  travelling  four 
miles,  they  encamixl  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  last,  as  they  hoped,  which  they  should  have  tc 
traverse.  Four  days  more  took  them  across  it, 
and  over  several  plains,  watered  by  beauiitul  little 
streams,  tributaries  of  Mad  River.  Near  one  of 
their  encampments  there  was  a  hot  spring  contin- 
ually emitting  a  cloud  of  vapor.  These  elevated 
plains,  which  give  a  ])eculiar  character  to  the 
mountains,  are  frecpiented  by  large  gangs  of  ante- 
lopes, fleet  as  the  wind. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October,  after  a 
cold  wintry  day,  with  gusts  of  westerly  wind  and 
fiurries  of  snow,  they  arrived  at  the  sought-for 
post  of  Mr.  Henry.  Here  he  had  fixed  himself, 
after  being  compelled  by  the  hostilities  of  the 
Ulackfeet  to  abandon  the  upper  waters  ol  the 
Missouri.  The  jiost,  however,  was  deserted,  for 
Mr.  Henry  had  left  it,  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing  spring,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  had 
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fallen  in  with  Mr.  Lisa,  at  the  Arickara  village  on 
the  Missouri,  some  time  after  the  separation  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

The  weary  travellers  gladly  took  possession  of 
the  deserted  log  huts  which  had  formed  the  post, 
and  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  upward 
of  a  hundred  yards  wide,  on  which  they  intended 
to  embark.  There  being  plenty  of  suitable  tim- 
ber ill  tile  neighborhood,  Mr.  Hunt  immediately 
proceeded  to  construct  canoes.  As  he  would 
nave  to  leave  his  horses  and  their  accoutrements 
here,  lie  determined  to  make  this  a  trading  post, 
where  tiie  trappers  and  hunters,  to  be  distributed 
about  the  country,  might  repair  ;  and  where  the 
traders  might  touch  on  their  way  through  the 
mountains  to  and  from  the  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  He  informed  the  two 
Snake  Indians  of  this  determination,  and  engaged 
them  to  remain  in  that  neighborhood  ana  take 
care  of  the  horses  until  the  white  men  should  re- 
turn, promising  them  ample  rewards  for  their 
fidf'lity.  It  may  seem  a  desperate  chance  to  trust 
to  the  faith  and  honesty  of  two  such  vagabonds  ; 
but,  as  the  horses  would  h^ve,  at  all  events,  to 
be  abaniloned,  and  would  otherwise  become  the 
property  of  the  first  vagrant  horde  that  should  en- 
counter them,  it  was  one  chance  in  favor  of  their 
being  regained. 

At  this  place  another  detachment  of  hunters 
prepared  to  separate  from  the  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trapping  beaver.  Three  of  tliese  had  al- 
ready Ijeen  in  this  neighjjorhood,  being  the  vete- 
ran Roi)inson  and  his  companions,  Hoback  and 
Re/ner,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Henry  across 
the  mountains,  and  who  had  been  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Hunt  on  the  Missouri,  on  their  way  home  to 
Kentucky:  .\ccording  to  agreement  they  were 
fitted  out  v.ith  iiorses,  traps,  ammunition,  and 
everything  requisite  for  their  undertaking,  and 
were  to  bring  in  all  the  peltries  they  should  col- 
lect, either  to  this  trading  post  or  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River.  Another 
hunter,  of  llie  name  of  Cass,  was  associated  with 
them  in  their  enterprise.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
small  knots  of  trajjpers  and  hunters  are  distrib- 
uted about  the  wilderness  by  the  fur  companies, 
and,  like  cranes  and  bitterns,  haunt  its  solitary 
streams.  Robinson,  the  Kentuckian,  the  veteran 
of  the  "  bloody  ground,"  who,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  had  l)een  scalped  by  the  Indians  in  his 
younger  days,  was  the  leader  of  this  little  band. 
When  they  were  about  to  depart,  Mr.  Miller  call- 
ed the  partners  together,  and  threw  up  his  share 
in  the  company,  declaring  his  intention  of  joining 
the  party  of  trapi)ers. 

This  resolution  struck  every  one  with  astonish- 
ment, Mr.  .Miller  being  a  man  of  eilucation  and 
of  cultivated  habits,  and  little  fitted  for  the  rude 
life  of  a  hunter.  IJesides,  the  precarious  and 
slender  proliis  arising  from  such  a  life  were  be- 
neath the  prospects  ot  one  who  held  a  share  in  the 
gener.d  enterprise.  Mr.  Hunt  was  especially 
concerned  and  mortified  at  his  determination,  as 
it  was  through  his  advice  and  intluence  he  had  en- 
tered into  tlie  concern.  He  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  dissuade  him  from  tliis  sudden  resolution  ; 
representing  its  rashness,  and  the  hardshii)s  and 
perils  to  which  it  would  expose  iiim.  He  earnest- 
ly advised  him,  however  he  might  feel  dissatisfied 
with  the  enterprise,  still  to  continue  on  in  com- 
pany until  tiiey  shoulil  reach  the  mouth  of  Colum- 
bia River.  There  they  would  meet  the  expedition 
that  was  to  come  by  sea  ;  when,  should  he  still 
feel  disposed  to  relinquish  the  undertaking,  Mr. 
Hunt  pledged  himself  to  furnish  him  a  passage 


home  in  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  com* 
pany. 

To  all  this  Miller  replied  abruptly,  that  it  was 
useless  to  argue  with  him,  as  his  mind  was  made 
up.  They  might  furnish  him,  or  not,  as  they 
pleased,  with  tne  necessary  supplies,  but  he  was 
determined  to  part  company  here,  and  set  off  with 
the  trappers.  So  saying,  he  Hung  out  of  their 
presence  without  vouchsafing  any  further  conver- 
sation. 

Much  as  this  wayward  conduct  gave  them  anx- 
iety, the  partners  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  remon- 
strate. Lvery  attention  was  paid  to  fit  him  out 
for  his  headstrong  undertaking.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  four  horses  and  all  the  articles  he  re- 
quired. The  two  Snakes  undertook  to  conduct 
him  and  his  companions  to  an  encampment  of 
their  tribe,  lower  down  among  the  mountains, 
from  whom  they  would  receive  information  as  to 
the  best  trapping  grounds.  After  thus  guiding 
them,  the  Snakes  were  to  return  to  Fort  Henry, 
as  the  new  trading  post  was  called,  and  take 
charge  of  the  horses  which  the  party  would  leave 
there,  of  which,  after  all  the  hunters  were  sup- 
plied, there  remained  seventy-seven.  These  mat- 
ters being  all  arranged,  Mr.  Miller  set  out  with 
his  companions,  under  guidance  of  the  two 
Snakes,  on  the  loth  of  October  ;  and  much  did  it 
grieve  the  friends  of  that  gentleman  to  see  him  thus 
wantonly  casting  himself  loose  upon  savage  life. 
How  he  and  his  comrades  fared  in  the  wilderness, 
and  how  the  Snakes  accjuitted  themselves  of  their 
trust  respecting  the  horses,  will  hereafter  appear 
in  the  course  ot  these  rambling  anecdotes. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

While  the  canoes  were  in  preparation,  the 
hunters  ranged  about  the  neighborhood,  but  with 
little  success.  Tracks  of  buffaloes  were  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  but  none  of  a  fresh  date.  There 
were  some  elk,  but  extremely  wild  ;  two  only 
were  killed.  Antelopes  were  likewise  seen,  but 
too  shy  and  fleet  to  be  approached.  A  few  beavers 
were  taken  every  night,  and  salmon  trout  of  a 
small  size,  so  that  the  camp  had  principally  to 
subsist  upon  ilried  buffalo  meat. 

On  the  14th,  a  poor,  half-naked  Snake  Indian, 
one  of  that  forlorn  caste  called  the  .Shuckers,  or 
Diggers,  made  his  appearance  at  the  camp.  He 
came  from  some  lurking-place  among  the  rocks 
and  cliffs,  and  jjresented  a  picture  of  that  famish- 
ing wretchedness  to  which  these  lonely  fugitives 
among  the  mountains  are  sonietiuies  reduced. 
Having  received  wherewithal  to  allay  his  hunger, 
he  tlisappeared,  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
returned  to  the  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  son, 
a  miserable  boy,  still  more  naked  and  forlorn  than 
himself.  FootI  was  given  to  both  ;  they  skulked 
about  the  camp  like  hungry  hounds,  seeking  what 
they  might  devour,  and  having  gathered  up  the  feet 
and  entrails  of  some  beavers  that  were  lying 
about,  slunk  off  with  them  to  their  den  among  the 
rocks. 

Hythe  i8th  of  October  fifteen  canoes  were  com- 
plete;l,  and  on  the  following  day  the  party  em- 
barketl  with  their  effects,  leaving  their  horses 
grazing  about  the  banks,  and  trusting  to  the  hon- 
esty of  the  two  Snakes,  and  some  special  turn  of 
good  luck  for  their  future  recovery. 

The  current  bore  them  along  at  a  rapid  rate  ; 
the  light  spirits  of  the  Canadian  voyagenrs,  which 
had  occasionally  flagged  upon  land,  rose  to  theit 
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accustomed  buoyancy  on  finding  themselves 
again  upon  the  water.  They  wielded  their  pad- 
dles with  their  wonted  de.xterity,  and  for  the  first 
time  made  the  mountains  echo  with  their  favorite 
boat  songs. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  little  squadron  ar- 
rived at  the  conlluence  of  Henry  and  Mad  Rivers, 
which,  thus  united,  swelled  into  a  beautiful  stream 
of  a  light  pea-green  color,  navigable  for  boats  of 
any  si/e,  and  which,  from  the  place  of  junction, 
took  the  name  of  Snake  River,  a  stream  doomed 
to  be  the  scene  of  much  disaster  to  the  travellers. 
The  banks  were  here  and  there  fringed  with  wil- 
low thickets  and  small  cotton-wood  trees.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  it  snowed  all  day, 
and  great  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  sport- 
ing in  the  water  or  streaming  through  the  air, 
gave  token  that  winter  was  at  hand  ;  yet  the 
hearts  of  the  travellers  were  light,  and,  as  they 
glided  down  the  little  river,  they  llattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  ot  soon  reaching  the  Colum- 
bia. After  making  thirty  miles  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, they  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  neigh- 
borhood which  required  some  little  vigilance,  as 
there  were  recent  traces  of  grizzly  bears  among 
the  thickets. 

On  the  following  day  the  river  increased  in 
width  and  beauty,  (lowing  parallel  to  a  range  of 
mountains  on  the  left,  which  at  times  were  finely 
reflected  in  its  light  green  waters.  The  three 
snowy  summits  of  the  Pilot  Knobs  or  Tetons, 
were  still  seen  towering  in  the  distance.  After 
pursuing  a  swift  but  placid  course  for  twenty 
miles,  the  current  began  to  foam  and  brawl,  and 
assume  the  wild  and  broken  character  common 
to  the  streams  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
fact  the  rivers  which  flow  from  those  mountains 
to  the  Pacific  are  essentially  different  from  those 
which  traverse  the  great  prairies  on  their  eastern 
declivities.  The  latter,  though  sometimes  boister- 
ous, are  generally  free  from  obstructions,  and 
easily  navigated  ;  but  the  rivers  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains  descend  more  steeply  and  impet- 
uously, and  are  continually  liable  to  cascades  and 
rapids.  The  latter  abounded  in  the  part  of  the 
river  which  the  travellers  were  now  descending. 
Two  of  the  canoes  filled  among  the  breakers  ;  the 
crews  were  saved,  but  much  ot  the  hiding  was  lost 
or  damaged,  and  one  of  the  canoes  drifted  down 
the  stream  and  was  broken  among  the  rocks. 

On  the  following  day,  October  2 1st,  they  made 
but  a  short  distance  when  they  came  to  a  danger- 
ous strait,  where  the  river  was  compressed  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
reducing  it  to  the  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  in- 
creasing its  violence.  Here  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  the  canoes  down  cautiously  by  a  line  from 
the  impending  banks.  This  consumed  a  great 
])art  of  a  day  ;  and  after  they  had  re-embarked 
they  were  soon  again  impeded  by  rapids,  when 
they  had  to  unload  their  canoes  and  carry  them 
and  their  cargoes  for  some  distance  by  land.  It 
is  at  these  places,  called  "portages,"  that  the 
Canadian  voyageur  exhibits  his  most  valuable 
qualities,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  toiling  to 
and  fro,  on  land  and  in  the  water,  over  rocks  and 
precipices,  among  brakes  and  brambles,  not  only 
without  a  murmur,  but  with  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity,  joking  and  laughing  and 
singing  scraps  of  okl  French  ditties. 

The  spirits  of  the  party,  however,  which  had 
been  elated  on  first  varying  their  journeying  from 
land  to  water,  had  now  lost  some  of  their  buoy- 
ancy. Everything  ahead  was  wrapped  in  uncer- 
tainty.    They  knew  nothing  of  the  river  on  which 


they  were  floating.  It  had  never  been  navigated 
by  a  white  man,  nor  could  they  meet  with  an  In- 
dian to  give  them  any  information  concerning  it. 
It  kept  on  its  course  through  a  vast  wilderness  ot 
silent  and  apparently  uninhabited  mountains, 
without  a  savage  wigwam  U])on  its  banks,  or  bark 
upon  its  waters.  The  difficulties  anil  perils  they 
had  already  passed  made  them  apprehend  other? 
before  them  that  might  effectually  bar  their  prog 
ress.  As  they  glided  onward,  however,  they 
regained  heart  and  hope.  The  current  continued 
to  be  strong  ;  but  it  was  steady,  and  though  they 
met  with  frequent  rajjids,  none  of  them  were  bacl. 
Mountains  were  constantly  to  be  seen  in  different 
directions,  but  sometimes  the  swift  river  glided 
through  prairies,  and  was  bordered  by  small  cot- 
ton-wood trees  and  willows.  These  prairies  at 
certain  seasons  are  ranged  by  migratory  herds  of 
the  wide-wandering  buffalo,  the  tracks  of  which, 
though  not  of  recent  date,  were  frequently  to  be 
seen.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  found  the  prickly 
pear,  or  Indian  fig,  a  plant  which  loves  a  more 
southern  climate.  On  the  land  were  large  tlights 
of  magpies  and  American  robins  ;  whole  fleets  of 
ducks  and  geese  navigated  the  river,  or  Hew  off 
in  long  streaming  files  at  the  aiiproach  of  the  ca- 
noes ;  while  the  frequent  establishments  ot  the 
painstaking  and  quiet-loving  beaver  showed  that 
the  solitude  of  these  waters  was  rarely  disturbed, 
even  by  the  all-pervading  savage. 

They  had  now  come  near  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  since  leaving  Fort  Henry,  yet  with- 
out seeing  a  human  being  or  a  human  haliitation  ; 
a  wild  and  desert  solitude  extended  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  apparently  almost  destitute  of  animal 
life.  At  length,  on  the  24th  of  October,  they  weie 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  some  savage  tents,  and 
hastened  to  land  and  visit  them,  for  they  were  anx- 
ous  to  procure  inlormation  to  guide  them  on  their 
route.  On  their  approach,  however,  the  savages 
fled  in  consternation.  They  proved  to  be  a  wan- 
dering band  of  Shoshonies.  In  their  tents  were 
great  quantities  of  small  fish  about  two  inches 
long,  together  with  roots  and  seeds,  or  grain, 
which  they  were  drying  for  winter  provisions. 
They  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  tools  of  any 
kind,  yet  there  were  bows  and  arrows  very  well 
made  ;  the  former  were  formed  of  nine,  cedar,  or 
bone,  strengthened  by  sinews,  anil  tlie  latter  of  the 
wood  of  rose-bushes,  and  other  crooked  plants, 
but  carefully  straightened,  and  tipped  with  stone 
of  a  bottle-green  color. 

There  were  also  vessels  of  willow  and  grass,  so 
closely  wrought  as  to  hold  water,  and  a  seine 
neatly  made  with  meshes,  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, of  the  fibres  of  wild  flax  or  nettle.  The 
humble  effects  of  the  poor  savages  remained  un- 
molested by  their  visitors,  and  a  few  small  arti- 
cles, with  a  knife  or  two,  were  left  in  the  camp, 
and  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  invaluable  prizes. 

Shortly  after  leaving  this  deserted  camp,  and  re- 
embarking  in  the  canoes,  the  travellers  met  with 
three  of  the  Snakes  on  a  triangular  raft  nia:le  of 
flags  or  reeds  ;  such  was  their  rude  mode  of  nav- 
igating the  river.  They  were  entirely  naked  ex- 
cepting small  mantles  of  hare  skins  over  their 
shoulders.  The  canoes  approached  near  enough 
to  gain  a  full  view  of  them,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  brought  to  a  parley. 

All  further  progress  for  the  day  was  barred  by  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  about  thirty  feet  perpendicular  ; 
at  the  head  of  which  the  party  encamped  for  the 
night. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  excessive  toil  and  but 
little  progress,  the  river  winding  through  a  wild 
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rocky  country,  and  beine  interrupted  by  frequent 
rapiils,  among  which  tT\e  canoes  were  in  great 
peril.  On  the  succeeding  day  they  again  visited 
a  camp  of  wandering  Sniikes,  but  the  inhabitants 
fled  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  fleet  of  canoes, 
filled  with  white  men,  coining  down  their  solitary 
river. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely  anxious  to  gain  in- 
'ormation  concerning  his  route,  he  endeavored  by 
ill  kiiuls  of  friendly  signs  to  entice  back  the  fugi- 
"ivcs.  At  length  one,  who  was  on  horseback, 
.'entured  l)ack  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  was 
better  clad  and  in  better  condition  than  most  of 
his  vagrant  tribe  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  yet  seen.  The 
chief  object  of  his  return  appeared  to  be  to  inter- 
cede for  a  (luanlity  of  dried  meat  and  salmon 
trout,  which  he  had  left  behind  ;  on  which,  prob- 
ably, he  depended  for  his  winter's  subsistence. 
The  poor  wretch  approached  with  hesitation,  the 
alternate  dread  of  famine  and  of  white  men  oper- 
ating upon  his  mind.  He  made  the  most  abject 
signs  imploring  Mr.  Hunt  not  to  carry  off  his  food. 
The  btter  tried  in  everyway  to  reassure  him,  and 
offered  him  knives  in  exchange  tor  his  provisions  ; 
great  as  was  the  temptation,  the  poor  Snake  could 
only  prevail  upon  himself  to  spare  a  part,  keep- 
ing a  feverish  watch  over  the  rest,  lest  it  should 
be  taken  away.  It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Hunt  made 
in  juiries  of  him  concerning  his  route,  and  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  Indian  was  too  much 
frightened  ant!  Iiewildered  to  comjjrehend  him  or 
to  reply  ;  ho  did  nothing  but  alternately  commend 
himself  to  the  ])rotection  of  the  Good  Spirit,  and 
sup])licate  Mr.  llunt  not  to  take  away  his  fish  and 
buffalo  meat  ;  and  in  this  state  they  left  him, 
trembling  about  his  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  that  and  the  next  day  they  made 
laarly  eight  miles,  the  river  inclining  to  the  south 
Df  west,  and  being  clear  and  beautiful,  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  width,  with  many  populous  communities 
of  the  beaver  along  its  banks.  The  28th  of  October, 
however,  was  a  day  of  disaster.  The  river  again 
became  rough  and  impetuous,  and  was  chafed 
and  broken  by  numerous  rapids.  These  grew  more 
and  more  dangerous,  and  the  utmost  skill  was  re- 
quired to  steer  among  them.  Mr.  Crooks  was 
seated  in  the  second  canoe  of  the  squadron,  and 
had  an  old  experienced  Canadian  for  steersman, 
named  Antoine  Clappine,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  voyageurs.  The  leading  canoe  had 
glided  safely  among  the  turbulent  and  roaring 
surges,  but  in  following  it  Mr.  Crooks  perceived 
that  his  canoe  was  bearing  toward  a  rock.  He 
called  out  to  the  steersman,  but  his  warning  voice 
was  either  unheard  or  unheeded.  In  the  next 
moment  they  struck  upon  the  rock.  The  canoe 
was  split  and  overturned.  There  were  tive  per- 
sons on  board.  Mr.  Crooks  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions were  thrown  amid  roaring  breakers  and 
a  whirling  current,  but  succeeded,  by  strong 
swimming,  to  reach  the  shore.  Clappine  ana 
two  others  clung  to  the  shattered  bark,  and  drift- 
ed with  it  to  a  rock.  The  wreck  struck  the  rock 
with  one  end,  and  swinging  round,  flung  poor 
Cla|)pine  off  into  the  raging  stream,  which  swept 
him  away,  and  he  perisTied.  His  comrades  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  upon  the  rock,  from  whence 
they  were  alterward  taken  off. 

This  disastrous  event  brought  the  whole  squad- 
ron to  a  halt,  and  struck  a  chill  into  every  bosom. 
Indeed,  they  had  arrived  at  a  terrific  strait,  that 
forbade  all  further  progress  in  the  canoes,  and 
dismayed  the  most  experienced  voyageur.  The 
whflJe  body  of  the  river  was  compressed  into  a 
space  of  less  than  thirty  feet  in  width,  between 


two  ledges  of  rocks,  upward  of  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  formed  a  whirling  and  tumultuous  vor- 
tex, so  frightfully  agitated  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  "The  Caldron  Linn."  Heyond  this  fearful 
abyss  the  river  kept  raging  and  roaring  on,  until 
lost  to  sight  among  impending  precipices. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Mr.  Hunt  Jind  his  companions  encamped  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Caldron  Linn,  and  held  gloomy 
counsel  as  to  their  future  course.  The  recent 
wreck  had  dismayed  even  the  voyageurs,  and  the 
fate  of  their  popular  comrade,  Cla|)pine,  one  of 
the  most  adroit  ind  experienced  of  their  frater- 
nity, had  struck  sorrow  to  their  hearts,  for,  with 
all  their  levity,  these  thoughtless  beings  have 
great  kindness  toward  each  other. 

The'  whole  distance  they  had  navigated  since 
leaving  Henry's  Fort  was  computed  to  be  about 
three  hundreti  and  forty  miles  ;  strong  apprehen- 
sions were  now  entertained  that  the  tremendous 
impediments  before  them  would  oblige  them  to 
abandon  their  canoes.  It  was  determined  to  send 
exploring  parties  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  as- 
certain whether  it  was  possible  to  navigate  it  fur- 
ther. Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning 
three  men  were  dispatched  along  the  south  bank, 
while  Mr.  Hunt  and  three  others  proceeded  along 
the  north.  The  two  parties  returned  after  a  weary 
scramble  among  swamps,  rocks,  and  precipices, 
and  with  very  disheartening  accounts.  For  nearly 
forty  miles  that  they  had  explored,  the  river  foam- 
ed and  roared  along  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
channel,  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  wide,  which 
it  had  worn,  in  the  course  of  ages,  through  the 
heart  of  a  barren,  rocky  country.  'Fhe  ])recipices 
on  each  side  were  often  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  high,  sometimes  jjcrpendicular,  and  some- 
times overhanging,  so  that  it  was  impossible,  ex- 
cepting in  one  or  two  places,  to  get  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  This  dreary  strait  was 
rendered  the  more  dangerous  by  frequent  rapids, 
and  occasionally  perpendicular  falls  from  ten  to 
forty  feet  in  height  ;  so  that  it  seemeil  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  the  canoes  down  it. 
The  party,  however,  who  had  explored  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  had  found  a  place,  about  six 
miles  from  the  camp,  where  they  thought  it  possi- 
ble the  canoes  might  be  carried  down  the  bank 
and  launched  upon  the  stream,  and  from  whence 
they  might  make  their  way  with  the  aid  of  occa- 
sional portages.  Four  of  the  best  canoes  were 
accordingly  selected  for  the  experiment,  and  were 
transported  to  the  place  on  tlie  shoulders  of  six- 
teen of  the  men.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Reed, 
the  clerk,  and  three  men  were  detached  to  explore 
the  riverstill  further  down  than  the  previous  scout- 
ing parties  had  been,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
look  out  for  Indians,  from  whom  provisions  might 
be  obtained,  and  a  supply  of  horses,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  proceed  by  land. 

The  party  who  had  been  sent  with  the  canoes 
returned  on  the  following  day,  weary  and  deject- 
ed. One  of  the  canoes  had  been  swept  away  with 
all  the  weapons  and  effects  of  four  of  the  voy- 
ageurs, in  attempting  to  pass  it  down  a  rapid  by 
means  of  a  line.  The  other  three  had  stuck  fast 
among  the  rocks,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  them  ;  the  men  returned,  therefore,  in  de. 
spair,  and  declared  the  river  unnavigable. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  travellers  was 
now  gloomy  in  the  extreme.    They  were  in  tfie 
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heart  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  untrnversed  as 
yet  by  a  while  man.  They  were  at  a  loss  what 
route  to  tal<e,  and  how  far  they  were  from  the 
ultimate  place  of  their  destination,  nor  could  they 
meet,  in  these  uninhabited  wilds,  with  any  hu- 
man being  to  give  them  information.  The  repeat- 
ed accidents  to  their  canoes  had  reduced  their 
stock  of  provisions  to  five  days'  allowance,  and 
there  was  now  every  appearance  of  soon  having 
famine  added  to  their  other  sufferings. 

This  last  circumstance  rendered  it  niorc  perilous 
to  keep  together  than  to  separate.  Accordinj'ly, 
after  a  little  anxious  but  bewildered  counsel,  it 
was  determined  that  several  small  detachments 
shoulil  start  off  in  different  directions,  headed  by 
the  several  partners.  Should  any  of  them  succeed 
in  falling  in  with  friendly  Indians,  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance,  and  obtaining  a  sup|>ly  of  pro- 
visions and  horses,  they  were  to  return  to  the  aid 
of  the  main  body  ;  otherwise,  they  were  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  shape  their  course  according 
to  circumstances,  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  as  the  ultimate  point  of  their  way- 
faring. Accordingly,  three  several  parties  set  off 
from  the  camp  at  Caldron  Linn,  in  opposite  di- 
rections. Mr.  M'Lellan,  with  three  men,  kept 
down  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Crooks, 
with  five  others,  turned  their  steps  up  it,  retrac- 
ing by  land  the  weary  course  they  hafi  made  by 
water,  intending,  should  they  not  find  relief  nearer 
at  hand,  to  keep  on  until  they  should  reach  Hen- 
ry's Fort,  where  ihey  hoped  to  find  the  horses  they 
had  left  there,  and  to  return  with  them  to  the 
main  body. 

The  third  party,  composed  of  five  men,  was 
headed  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who  struck  to  the  north- 
ward, across  the  desert  plains,  in  hopes  of  com- 
ing upon  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia. 

Having  seen  these  three  adventurous  bands  de- 
part upon  their  forlorn  expeditions,  Mr.  Hunt 
turned  his  thoughts  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  main  body  left  to  his  charge,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  their  future  march.  There  remained  with 
him  thirty-one  men,  besides  the  squaw  and  two 
children  of  f'ierre  IJorion.  There  was  no  game 
to  be  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  beavers 
were  occasionally  trapjieu  al)out  thikxiver  banks, 
which  afforded  a  scanty  supply  of  food  ;  in  the 
mean  time  they  comforted  themselves  that  some 
one  or  other  of  the  foraging  detachments  would 
be  successful,  and  return  with  relief. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  set  to  work  with  all  diligence, 
to  prepare  caifws  in  which  to  deposit  the  baggage 
and  merchandise,  of  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  disburden  themselves,  preparatory  to  their 
weary  march  by  land  ;  and  here  we  shall  give  a 
brief  description  of  those  contrivances,  so  noted  in 
the  wilderness. 

A  cache  is  a  term,  common  among  traders  and 
hunters,  to  designate  a  hiding-place  tor  provisions 
and  effects.  It  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
cachcr,  to  conceal,  and  originated  among  the 
early  colonists  of  Canada  and  Louisiana  ;  but  the 
iccret  depository  which  it  designates  was  in  use 
among  the  aboriginals  long  before  the  intrusion 
3f  the  white  men.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  mode 
that  migratory  hordes  have  of  preserving  their 
valuables  from  robbery,  during  their  long  ab- 
sences from  their  villages  or  accustomed  haunts, 
or  hunting  expeditions,  or  during  the  vicissitudes 
of  war.  The  utmost  skill  and  caution  are  reouired 
to  render  these  places  of  concealment  invisible  to 
the  lynx  eye  of  an  Indian.  The  first  care  is  to 
seek  out  a  proper  situation,  which  is  generally 
some  dry  low  bank  of  clay,  on  the  margin  of  a 
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water-course.  As  soon  as  the  precise  spot  is 
pitched  upon,  blankets,  saddle-cloths,  and  other 
coverings  are  spread  over  the  .surrounding  grass 
and  bushes,  to  prevent  foot  tracks,  or  any  other 
derangement ;  and  as  few  hands  as  possible  are 
employed.  A  circle  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter 
is  then  niccjy  cut  in  the  sod,  which  is  carefully 
removed,  with  the  loose  .soil  immediatsly  beneath 
it,  and  laid  aside  in  a  |)lace  wherr  it  will  be  safe 
Irom  anything  that  may  change  its  appearance. 
The  uncovered  area  is  then  digged  |)erpendicular- 
ly  to  the  depth  of  about  three  leet,  and  is  then 
gradually  widened  so  as  to  form  a  conical  cham- 
ber, six  or  seven  feet  ileep.  The  whole  of  the 
earth  displaced  by  this  |)rocess,  being  of  a  differ- 
ent color  from  that  on  the  surface,  is  handed  up 
in  a  vessel,  and  heaped  into  a  skin  or  cloth,  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stream  and  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  the  current,  that  it  may  be  en- 
tirely carried  off.  Should  the  cache  not  be  form- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  a  stream,  the  earth  thus 
thrown  up  is  carried  to  a  distance,  and  scattered 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  leave  the  minutest  trace. 
The  cave,  being  formed,  is  well  lined  with  dry 
grass,  bark,  sticks,  and  poles,  and  occasionally  a 
dried  hide.  The  property  intended  to  be  hidclen 
is  then  laid  in,  alter  having  been  well  aired  ;  a 
hide  is  spread  over  it,  and  dried  grass,  brush,  and 
stones  thrown  in,  aiul  trampled  cfriwn  until  the  pit 
is  filled  to  the  neck.  The  loose  soil  which  had 
been  put  aside  is  then  brought,  and  rammed 
dosvn  firmly,  to  prevent  its  caving  in,  and  is  fre- 
(juently  sprinkled  with  water,  to  destroy  the  scent, 
lest  the  wolves  and  bears  should  be  attracted  to 
the  place,  and  root  up  the  concealed  treasure. 
When  the  neck  of  the  cache  is  nearly  level  with 
the  surrountling  surface,  the  sod  is  again  fitted  in 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  any  bushes,  stocks, 
or  stones,  that  may  have  originally  been  about 
the  spot,  are  restored  to  their  former  places.  The 
blankets  and  other  coverings  are  then  removed 
from  the  surrounding  herbage  ;  all  tracks  are  ob- 
literated ;  the  grass  is  gently  raised  by  the  hand 
to  its  natural  position,  and  the  minutest  chip  or 
straw  is  scrupulously  gleaned  up  and  thrown  into 
the  stream.  After  all  is  done,  the  place  is  aban- 
doned tor  the  night,  and,  if  all  be  right  next  morn- 
ing, is  not  visited  again,  until  there  be  a  necessity 
for  reopening  the  cache.  Four  men  are  sutlicient, 
in  this  way,  to  conceal  the  amount  of  three  tons' 
weight  of  merchandise  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
Nine  caches  were  required  to  contain  the  goods 
and  baggage  which  Mr.  Hunt  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  at  this  place. 

Three  days  had  been  thus  employed  since  the 
departure  of  the  several  detachments,  when  th'at 
of  Mr.  Crooks  unexpectedly  made  its  appear- 
ance. A  momentary  joy  was  diffused  through  the 
camp,  for  they  supposed  succor  to  be  at  hand.  It 
was  soon  dispelled.  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  com- 
panions had  become  completely  disheartened  by 
this  retrograde  march  through  a  bleak  and  bar- 
ren country  ;  and  had  found,  computing  from 
their  progress  and  the  accumulating  difiiculties 
besetting  every  step,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reach  Henry's  Fort  and  return  to  the  main 
body  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  They  had  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  and 
share  their  lot. 

One  avenue  of  hope  was  thus  closed  upon  the 
anxious  sojourners  at  the  Caldron  Linn  ;  their  main 
expectation  of  relief  was  now  from  the  two  parties 
under  Reed  and  M'Lellan,  which  had  proceeded 
down  the  river,  for,  as  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie's  detach- 
ment, which  had  struck  across  the  plains,  they 
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(hought  it  would  have  sufTicient  difTlculty  in  nirug- 
giing  forward  throut{h  ihe  tracl<lM»  wildcrncM. 
For  five  days  ihcy  continued  to  support  them- 
selves by  trapping  and  fishint{.  Some  fish  oi  tol- 
erable size  were  speared  at  night  by  the  li^;hl  of 
cedar  torches  ;  others,  that  were  very  small,  were 
cautfht  in  nets  with  fine  meshes.  The  product  of 
their  fishinjf,  however,  was  very  scanty,  Their 
trapping  was  also  precarious,  and  the  tails  and 
bellies  of  the  beavers  were  dried  and  put  by  for 
Ihe  journey. 

At  length  two  of  the  companions  of  Mr.  Reed 
returned,  and  were  hailed  with  the  most  anxious 
eagerness.  Their  report  served  but  to  increase 
the  general  despondency.  They  had  followed 
Mr.  Reed  for  some  distance  below  the  point  to 
which  Mr.  Hunt  had  explored,  but  had  met  with 
no  Indians,  from  whom  to  obtain  information  and 
relief.  The  river  still  presented  the  same  furious 
aspect,  brawling  and  boiling  along  a  narrow  and 
rugged  channel,  between  rocks  that  rose  like 
watls. 

A  lingering  hope,  which  had  been  indulged  by 
some  of  the  party,  of  proceeding  by  water,  was 
now  finally  given  up  :  the  long  and  terrific  strait 
of  the  river  set  all  further  progress  at  defiance, 
and  in  their  disgust  at  the  place,  and  their  vexa- 
tion at  the  disasters  sustained  there,  they  gave  it 
the  indignant  though  not  very  decorous  appella- 
tion of  the  Devil's  Scuttle  Hole. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions 
was  now  taken  to  set  out  immediately  on  foot. 
As  to  the  other  detachments  that  had  in  a  manner 
gone  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes,  there  was  little 
chance  (if  their  return  ;  they  would  probably  make 
their  own  way  through  the  wilderness.  At  any 
rate,  to  linger  in  the  vague  hope  of  relief  from 
them  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  perishing  with 
hunger.  Besides,  the  winter  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, and  they  had  a  long  journey  to  make  through 
an  unknown  country,  where  all  kinds  of  perils 
might  await  thefn.  They  were  yet,  in  fact,  a 
thousand  miles  from  Astoria,  but  the  distance 
was  unknown  to  them  at  the  time  ;  everything  be- 
fore and  around  them  was  vague  and  conjectural, 
and  wore  an  aspect  calculated  to  inspire  despond- 
ency. 

In  abandoning  the  river  they  would  have  to 
launch  forth  upon  vast  trackless  plains  destitute 
of  all  means  of  subsistence,  where  they  might  per- 
ish of  hunger  and  thirst.  A  dreary  destrt  of  sand 
and  gravel  extends  from  Snake  River  almost  to 
the  Columbia.  Here  and  there  is  a  thin  and 
scanty  herbage,  insufficient  for  the  pasturage  of 
horse  or  buffalo.  Indeed  these  treeless  wastes 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  are 
even  more  desolate  and  barren  than  the  naked, 
upper  prairies  on  the  Atlantic  side  ;  they  present 
vast  desert  tracts  that  must  ever  defy  cultivation, 
and  interpose  dreary  and  thirsty  wilds  between 
the  habitations  of  man,  in  traversing  which  the 
wanderer  will  often  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

Seeing  the  hopeless  character  of  these  wastes, 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  con  .inions  determined  to  keep 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  where  they  would 
always  have  water  at  hand,  and  would  be  able  oc- 
casionally to  procure  fish  and  beaver,  and  might 
perchance  meet  with  Indians,  from  whom  they 
could  obtain  provisions. 

They  now  made  their  final  preparations  for  the 


All  their  remaininff  stock  of  provisions 
Is  o7  Indian  corn,  twenty 


march. 

consisted  of  forty  pounds 

pounds  of  grease,  about  five  pounds  of  portabla 
soup,  and  a  sufiicicnt  (|uantity  of  dried  meat  to 
allow  each  man  a  |)ittance  of  five  pounds  and  a 
<|uartcr,  to  be  reserved  for  emergencies.  This 
being  properly  distributed,  they  deposited  all  their 
^ixxls  and  superlluous  articles  in  the  caches,  tak< 
ing  nothing  with  them  but  what  was  indispensa* 
ble  to  the  journey.  With  all  their  management, 
each  man  had  to  carry  twenty  pounds'  weight  be- 
side his  own  articles  and  c{|uipments. 

That  they  might  have  the  better  chance  of  pro- 
curing subsistence  in  the  scanty  regions  they 
were  to  traverse,  they  divided  their  party  into 
two  bands,  Mr.  Hunt,  with  eighteen  men,  besides 
I'ierre  Dorion  and  his  l.imily,  was  to  proceed 
down  the  north  side  of  the  river,  while  Mr.  Crooks, 
with  eighteen  men,  kept  along  the  soutli  side. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  t)cl()ber  the  two 
parties  separated  and  set  forth  on  their  several 
courses.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions  followed 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  made  its 
way  far  below  them,  brawling  at  the  foot  of  per- 

()endicular  precipices  of  solid  rock,  two  and  three 
lundred  feet  high.  For  twenty-eight  miles  that 
they  travelled  this  day,  they  fouml  it  impossible 
to  get  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.  At  the 
en<l  of  this  distance  they  encamped  for  the  night 
at  a  place  which  admitted  a  scrambling  descent. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  diOiculty,  however,  that 
they  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  kettle  of  water 
from  the  river  lor  the  use  of  the  camp.  As  some 
rain  had  fallen  in  the  afternoon,  they  passed  the 
night  under  the  shelter  of  the  rocks. 

The  next  day  they  continued  thirty-two  miles  to 
the  northwest,  keeping  along  the  river,  which 
still  ran  in  its  deep  cut  channel.  Here  and  tliere 
a  sandy  beach  or  a  narrow  strip  of  soil  fringed 
with  dwarf  willows  would  extend  for  a  little  dis- 
tance along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  sometimes  a 
reach  of  still  water  would  intervene  like  a  smooth 
mirror  between  the  foaming  rapids. 

As  through  the  preceding  day,  they  journeyed 
on  without  finding,  except  in  one  instance,  any 
place  where  they  could  get  down  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  t^y  were  fain  to  allay  the  thirst  caused 
by  hard  travelling,  with  the  water  collected  in  the 
hollow  of  the  rocKs. 

In  the  course  of  their  march  on  the  following 
morning  they  fell  into  a  beaten  horse  path  lead- 
ing along  the  river,  which  showed  that  they  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  Indian  village  or 
encampment.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  along 
it,  when  they  met  with  two  Shoshonies  or  Snakes. 
They  approached  with  some  appearance  of  unea- 
siness, and  accosting  Mr.  Hunt,  held  up  a  knife, 
which  by  signs  they  let  him  know  they  had  receiv- 
ed from  some  of  the  white  men  of  the  advance 
parties.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Hunt  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  savages  to  con. 
duct  him  to  the  lodges  of  his  people.  Striking 
into  a  trail  or  path  which  led  up  from  the  river, 
he  guided  them  for  some  distance  in  the  prairie, 
until  they  came  in  sight  of  a  number  of  lodges 
made  of  straw,  and  shaped  like  haystacks.  Their 
approach,  as  on  former  occasions,  caused  the 
wildest  affright  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
women  hid  such  of  their  children  as  were  too 
large  to  be  carried,  and  too  small  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  under  straw,  and,  clasping  their  in- 
fants to  their  breasts,  fled  across  the  prairie.  The 
men  awaited  the  approach  ol  these  strangers,  but 
evidently  in  great  alarm. 

Mr.  Hunt  entered  the  lodges,  and,  as  he  wmi 
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ts,  and,  as  he  w«i 


looking  at)out,  ohicrvcd  where  the  children  were 
conceiklcil,  their  l)lnck  eyes  ({""^'"'"if  '*'<''  tluise 
ut  iiiiakfH  frum  l)ene.ith  the  Htrnw.  Me  lilted  up 
the  covt-rintf  to  look  at  thi-m  ;  the  poor  little  bc- 
iiifjs  wen:  norrihiy  friehlened,  and  their  fathers 
Htood  treinhlitiKas  if  aneasit  uf  prey  were  ahoiit  to 
pounce  upon  the  brood. 

Tlie  friendly  manner  of  Mr.  Hunt  soon  dispelled 
these  apprcln'Msions  ;  he  svureeded  in  purchasing 
some  excellent  dried  salmon,  .md  a  dojf,  an  am- 
m:\\  mu(  h  esteemed  as  foo<l  by  ill'"  natives  ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  river  one  of  the  Indi.ins 
accompanied  him.  He  now  vmo*'  to  whtfr  lod},ts 
were  Irecpienl  alonj;  the  banks,  ,(fid,  atter  a  day's 
journey  of  twe(\ty-six  iniU-s  to  the  miKhwest,  en- 
camped in  a  populous  n,  liborhood.  t'tiriy  or 
fifty  of  the  natives  soon  visiU''  the  camp,  conifuil- 
injf  themselves  in  a  very  aniicable  manner.  They 
were  well  clad,  and  all  had  buffalo  r  .lits,  which 
they  procurl'd  from  sonu-  of  the  huniinj,'  tribes  in 
exchange  tor  salmon.  Their  habitations  were 
very  comfortable  ;  each  had  its  pile  of  wormwood 
at  the  door  lor  fuel,  and  within  was  abundance  of 
salmon,  some  fresh,  but  the  jjreater  part  cured. 
When  the  white  nu-n  visited  the  lodges,  however, 
the  women  and  children  hid  themselves  throujjh 
fear.  Amonjj  the  supplies  obtained  here  were 
two  do^s,  on  ^vhich  our  travellers  breakfasted, 
and  found  them  to  be  very  excellent,  well  flavored, 
and  hearty  food. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  followinjj  days  they 
made  about  sixty-three  miles,  ^{enerally  in  a  north- 
west direi;tion.  They  met  with  many  of  the  natives 
in  theirstraw-builtcabins  who  received  them  with- 
out alarm.  About  their  dwellinjfs  were  immense 
quantities  of  the  heads  and  skins  of  salmon,  the 
best  part  of  which  had  been  cured  and  hidden  in 
the  fjround.  The  women  were  badly  clad  ;  the 
children  worse  ;  their  jjarments  were  buffalo 
robes,  or  the  skins  of  foxes,  wolves,  hares,  and 
badjfers,  and  sonietimes  the  skins  of  ducks,  sewed 
together  with  the  plumaj;e  on.  Most  of  the  skins 
must  have  been  |)rocured  by  traffic  with  other 
tribes,  or  in  distant  huntinjj  excursions,  for  the 
naked  prairies  in  the  neijjhborhood  afforded  few 
animals,  exceptinjj  horses,  which  were  abunilant. 
There  were  si^^ns  of  buffaloes  having  been  there, 
but  a  lonjj  time  before. 

On  the  isth  of  Noveinher  they  made  twenty- 
eight  miles  along  the  river,  which  was  entirely 
free  from  ra|)iils.  The  shores  were  lined  with 
dead  salmon,  which  tainted  the  whole  atmos- 
phere. The  natives  whom  they  met  spoke  of  Mr. 
Keed's  party  having  passed  through  that  neigh- 
borhood. In  the  course  of  the  day  .Mr.  Hunt  saw 
a  few  horses,  but  the  owners  of  them  took  care  to 
hurry  them  out  of  the  way.  All  the  provisions 
they  were  able  to  procure  were  two  dogs  and  a 
salmon.  On  the  following  day  they  were  still 
worse  off,  having  to  subsist  on  parched  corn  and 
the  remains  of  their  dried  meat.  The  river  this 
day  had  resumed  its  turbulent  character,  forcing 
its  way  through  a  narrow  channel  between  steep 
rocks,  and  down  violent  rapids.  They  made 
twenty  miles  over  a  rugged  road,  gradually  ap- 
proaching a  mountain  in  the  northwest,  covered 
with  snow,  which  had  been  in  sight  for  three  Jays 
past. 

On  the  17th  they  met  with  several  Indians,  one 
of  whom  had  a  horse.  Mr.  Hunt  was  extremely 
desirous  of  obtaining  it  .as  a  pack-horse  ;  tor  the 
men,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  found 
the  loads  of  twenty  pounds'  weight  which  they  had 
to  carry,  daily  growing  heavier  and  more  galling. 
The  Indians,   however,   along  this    river,    were 


never  willing  to  part  with  their  horses,  having 
none  to  s|)are.  The  owner  of  the  steed  in  ([ucs- 
tion  seemed  proof  against  all  temptation  ;  article 
after  article  of  great  value  in  Indian  eyes  was 
offered  and  refused.  The  charms  of  an  old  tin- 
kettle,  however,  were  irresistible,  and  a  bargain 
was  concluded. 

A  great  jiart  of  the  following  morning  was  con- 
sumed in  lightening  the  packages  of  the  men  and 
arranging  the  load  for  the  horse.  At  this  en- 
campment there  was  no  wood  for  fuel,  even  the 
wormw<iod  on  which  they  had  freipieiitly  depend- 
ed having  disa|)|)eared.  For  the  two  last  days 
they  had  made  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest. 

On  the  lyth  of  Novendier  Mr.  Hunt  was  lucky 
enough  to  purchase  another  horse  for  his  osvn  use, 
giving  in  exchange  a  tomahawk,  a  knife,  a  fire 
slepi,  and  some  beads  and  gartering.  In  mu  evil 
hour,  howrver,  he  took  the  advice  of  the  Indians 
to  abandon  the  river,  and  follow  a  ro.id  or  trail 
leading  into  the  prairies,  He  soon  had  cause  to 
repent  the  change.  The  road  led  .uross  a  dreary 
waste,  'vilhout  verdure  ;  and  where  there  was 
neither  fountain,  nor  pool,  nor  running  stream. 
The  men  now  began  to  experience  the  torments  ol 
thirst,  aggravated  by  their  usual  diet  ot  dried  fish. 
The  thirst  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs  became  so 
insujiportable  as  to  tirive  them  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing means  of  allaying  it.  For  twenty-tive  miles 
did  they  toil  on  across  thisilismal  ilesert,  and  laid 
ihemselvtrs  down  at  night,  |)arched  and  disconso- 
late, beside  their  wormwood  tires  ;  looking  for- 
ward to  still  greater  sufferings  on  the  following 
day.  Fortunately,  it  began  to  rain  in  the  nisht, 
to  their  infinite  relief ;  the  water  soon  collectecl  ift 
puddles  and  afforded  them  delicious  draughts. 

Refreshed  in  this  manner,  they  resumed  their 
wayfaring  as  soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  gave 
light  enough  Tor  them  to  see  their  path.  The  rain 
continued  all  day,  so  that  they  no  longer  suffered 
from  thirst,  but  hunger  took  its  place,  for  after 
travelling  thirty-three  miles  they  had  nothing  to 
sup  on  but  a  little  parched  corn. 

The  next  day  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  little  stream,  running  to  the  west,  and 
fringed  with  groves  of  cotton-wood  and  willow. 
On  its  borders  was  an  Indian  camj),  with  a  great 
many  horses  grazing  around  it.  The  inhabitants, 
too,  ajjpeared  to  be  better  clad  than  usual.  The 
scene  was  altogether  a  cheering  one  to  the  poor 
half-famished  wanflerers.  They  hastened  to  the 
lodges,  but  on  arriving  at  them,  met  with  a  check 
that  at  first  dampened  their  cheerfulness.  An  In- 
dian immediately  laid  claim  to  the  horse  of  Mr. 
Hi5nt,  saying  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him. 
There  was* no  disproving  a  fact  supported  by  nu- 
merous bystanders,  and  which  the  horse-stealing 
habits  of  the  Indians  rendered  but  too  probable  ; 
so  Mr.  Hunt  relincjuished  his  steed  to  the  claim- 
ant ;  not  being  able  to  retain  him  by  a  second 
purchase. 

At  this  place  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
made  a  sumptuous  repast  upoi\fish  and  a  couple 
of  dogs,  procured  from  their  Indian  neighbors. 
The  next  day  they  kept  along  the  river,  but  came 
to  a  halt  after  ten  miles'  march,  on  account  of  the 
rain.  Here  they  again  got  a  supply  of  fish  and 
dogs  from  the  natives  ;  and  two  of  the  men  were 
fortunate  enough  each  to  get  a  horse  in  exchange 
for  a  buffalo  robe.  One  of  these  men  was  Pierre 
Uorion,  the  half-breed  interpreter,  to  whose  suffer- 
ing fan\ily  the  horse  was  a  most  timely  acquisition. 
And  here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  wonderful  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  hardihood  of  the  Indian 
women,  as  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  poor 
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squaw  of  the  interpreter.  She  was  now  far  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  and  had  two  children  to 
take  care  of,  one  four,  and  the  other  two  years  of 
age.  The  latter  of  course  she  had  frequently  to 
carry  on  her  back,  in  addition  to  the  burden  usual- 
ly imposed  upon  the  squaw,  yet  she  had  liorne  all 
her  hardships  without  a  murmur,  anil  throughout 
this  weary  and  painful  journey  had  kept  pace  with 
the  best  of  the  pedestrians.  Indeed  on  various  oc- 
casions in  the  course  of  this  enterprise,  slu-  dis 
played  a  force  of  character  that  won  the  respect 
anci  applause  of  the  white  men. 

Mr.  Hunt  endeavored  to  gather  some  informa- 
tion from  these  Indians  concerning  the  country 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers.  His  communications 
with  them  had  to  be  by  signs,  and  a  few  words 
which  he  had  learnt,  and  of  course  were  extremely 
vague.  All  that  he  could  learn  from  them  was 
that  the  great  river,  the  Columbia,  was  still  far  dis- 
tant, but  he  could  ascertain  nothing  as  to  the  route 
he  ought  to  take  to  arrive  at  it.  For  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  they  continued  westward  upward  of 
forty  miles  along  the  little  stream,  until  they 
crossed  it  just  before  its  junction  with  .Snake 
River,  which  they  found  still  running  to  the  north. 
Before  them  was  a  wintry-looking  mountain  cov- 
ered with  snow  on  all  sides. 

In  tiiree  days  more  they  made  about  seventy 
miles,  fording  two  small  risers,  the  waters  of 
which  were  very  cold.  Provisions  were  extremely 
scarce  ;  their  chief  sustenance  was  portable  soup, 
a  meagre  diet  for  weary  pedestrians. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  river  led  them  into 
the  mountains  through  a  rocky  defile  where  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  pass.  They  were  trecjuently 
obliged  to  unload  the  horses  to  ge*.  them  by  tiie 
narrow  places,  and  sometimes  to  wade  through 
the  water  in  getting  round  rocks  and  butting  cliffs 
All  their  lood  this  day  was  a  beavtr  which  they 
had  caught  the  night  before  ;  by  evening  tiie 
cravings  of  hunger  were  so  sharp,  and  the  jjrospect 
of  any  supply  among  the  mountains  so  taint,  that 
they  had  to  kill  one  of  the  horses.  "  The  men," 
says  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  journal,  "  tind  the  meat  very 
good,  and  indeed,  so  should  I,  were  it  not  for  the 
attachment  I  have  to  the  animal." 

Early  in  the  following  d.iy,  after  proceeding  ten 
miles  to  the  north,  they  came  to  two  lodges  of 
.Shoshonies,  who  scemecl  in  nearly  :is  great  an  ex- 
tremity as  themselves,  having  just  kdled  two 
horses  for  food.  They  ii.ul  no  other  provisions  ex- 
cei)ting  the  seed  of  a  weed  which  they  gather  in 
great  quantities,  and  jxHind  line.  It  resembles 
hemp  seed.  Mr.  Hunt  purchased  a  bag  of  it,  and 
also  some  small  |)ieces()f  horse-llesh,  which  he  be- 
gan to  relish,  pronouncing  them  "  fat  and  tender." 

From  these  Indians  he  received  information  that 
several  white  men  had  gone  down  the  river,  some 
one  side,  and  a  good  many  on  the  other  ;  these 
last  he  concluded  to  be  Mr.  Crooks  aTul  his  jjarty. 
He  was  thus  released  from  much  anxiety  about 
their  safety,  especially  as  the  Indi.ins  spoke  of  Mr. 
Crooks  having  one  of  his  dogs  yet,  which  showed 
that  he  and  his  men  had  not  been  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity of  hunger. 

As  Mr.  Hunt  feared  that  he  might  be  several  days 
in  passing  through  this  mountain  defile,  and  run  the 
risk  of  famine,  he  encamped  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Indians,  for  the  ])urpose  of  bartering  with 
them  for  a  horse.  The  evening  was  expended  in 
ineffectual  trials.  He  offered  a  gun,  a  buffalo 
robe,  and  various  other  articles.  The  poor  fel- 
lows had,  probably,  like  himself,  the  fear  of  star- 
vation before  their  eyes.  At  length  the  women, 
learning  the  object  of  his  pressing  solicitations 


and  tempting  offers,  set  up  such  a  terrible  Tiu« 
and  cry  that  he  was  fairly  howled  and  scolded 
from  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  early,  the  Indians  seemed 
very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  their  visitors,  fearing, 
probably,  for  the  safety  of  their  horses.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Hunt's  inquiries  about  the  mountains,  they 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  sleep  but  three 
nights  more  among  them,  and  that  six  days'  trav- 
elling would  take  him  to  the  falls  of  the  Columiiia  ; 
information  in  which  he  put  no  faith,  believing  it 
was  only  given  to  induce  him  to  set  forward. 
These,  he  was  told,  were  the  last  Snakes  he  would 
meet  with,  and  that  he  would  soon  come  to  a  na- 
tion called  Sciatogas. 

Forward  then  did  he  proceed  on  his  tedious 
journey,  which  at  every  step  grew  more  |>ainful. 
The  road  continued  for  two  days  through  nar- 
row defiles,  where  they  were  repeatedly  obliged 
to  unload  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  river  passed 
through  such  rocky  ch;isnis  and  under  such  steep 
precipices  that  they  had  to  leave  it,  and  make 
their  way,  with  excessive  labor,  over  immense 
hills,  almost  impassable  for  horses.  On  some  of 
these  hills  were  a  few  nine  trees,  and  their  sum- 
mits were  covered  with  snow.  On  the  second 
day  of  this  scramble  one  of  the  hunters  killed  a 
black-tailed  deer,  which  afforded  the  half-starved 
travellers  a  sumptuous  repast.  Their  progress 
these  two  days  was  twenty-eight  miles,  a  little  to 
the  northward  ot  east. 

The  month  of  December  set  in  drearily,  with 
rain  in  the  valleys  and  snow  upon  the  hills.  They 
had  to  climb  a  mountain  with  snow  to  themidleg, 
which  increased  their  painful  toil.  A  small  beaver 
supplied  them  with  a  scanty  meal,  which  they  eked 
out  with  frozen  blackberries,  haws,  and  choke- 
cherries,  which  they  found  in  the  course  ot  their 
scramble.  Their  journey  this  day,  though  exces- 
sively fatiguing,  was  but  thirteen  miles  ;  and  all 
the  next  day  they  had  to  remain  eiiciimped,  not 
being  able  to  see  half  a  mil';  aiiead,  on  account 
of  a  snow-storm.  Having  noth.ing  else  to  eat, 
they  were  compelled  to  kill  another  of  their  horses. 
The  next  day  they  resumed  their  march  in  snow 
and  rain,  but  with  all  their  efforts  could  (vnly  get 
forwaril  nine  miles,  having  for  a  i).irt  t)t  the  dis- 
tance to  unload  the  horses  and  carry  the  packs 
themselves.  On  the  succeeding  morning  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  river  and  scramble  up 
the  hills.  From  the  summit  of  these,  they  got  a 
wide  view  ot  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  was 
a  prospect  almost  sulllcient  to  make  them  des|)air. 
In  every  direction  they  iieheld  snowy  mountains, 
partially  sprinkled  with  ])ines  and  other  ever- 
greens, and  spreading  a  desert  and  1  lilsome  world 
around  them.  The  wind  howled  over  the  bleak 
and  wintry  landscape,  and  seemed  to  |)enetrate 
to  the  marrow  of  their  bones.  Tliey  waded  on 
through  the  snow,  which  at  every  step  was  more 
tiian  knee  deep. 

After  toiling  in  this  v.'ay  all  day,  they  had  the 
mortitication  to  find  that  they  were  but  four  miles 
distant  from  the  encampment  of  the  preceding 
night,  such  was  the  meandering  of  the  river 
among  these  dismal  hills.  I'inched  with  famine, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  with  'vening  approach- 
ing, and  a  wintry  wild  still  lengthening  as  'hey 
advanced,  they  began  to  look  forward  with  sad 
forebodings  to  the  night's  exposure  upon  this 
frightful  waste.  Fortunately  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  cluster  of  pines  about  sunset.  Their 
axes  were  immediately  at  work  ;  they  cut  down 
trees,  piled  them  up  in  great  heaps,  and  soon  had 
huge  tires  "  to  cheer  their  cold  and  hungry  hearts." 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  again  be- 
gan to  snow,  and  at  daybreait  they  found  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  in  a  cloud,  scarcely  being  able 
to  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards.  Guiding  themselves  by  the  sound  of  run- 
ning wjiter,  they  set  out  for  the  river,  and  by  slip- 
ping and  sliding  contrived  to  get  down  to  its  bank. 
One  of  the  horses,  missing  his  footing,  rolled  down 
several  hundred  yards  with  his  load,  but  sust.-'.ined 
no  injury.  The  weather  in  the  valley  was  less  rig- 
orous than  on  the  hills.  The  snow  lay  but  ankle 
deep,  and  there  was  a  quiet  rain  now  falling. 
After  creeping  along  for  six  miles,  they  encamped 
on  the  border  of  the  river.  IJeing  utterly  destitute 
of  provisions,  they  were  again  compelled  to  kill 
one  of  their  horses  to  appease  their  famishing 
hunger. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  wanderers  had  now  accomplished  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  of  their  dreary 
journey  since  leaving  the  Caldron  Linn  ;  how  much 
further  they  had  yet  to  travel,  and  what  hardships 
to  encounter,  no  one  knew. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December  they  left 
their  dismal  encampment,  but  had  scarcely  begu"". 
their  march  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  beheld 
a  party  of  white  men  coming  up  along  the  oppo- 
site l)ank  of  the  river.  As  they  drew  nearer  they 
were  recognized  for  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  compan- 
ions. When  they  came  opposite,  and  could  make 
themselves  heard  across  the  murnuiring  of  the 
river,  tiieir  first  cry  was  for  food  ;  in  fact,  they  were 
almost  starved.  Mr.  Hunt  immediately  returned 
to  the  camp,  and  had  a  kind  of  canoe  made  out  ot 
the  skin  of  the  horse  killed  on  the  jireceding 
night.  This  was  done  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
by  drawing  up  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  thongs, 
and  keeping  them  distended  by  sticks  or  thwarts 
pieces.  In  this  frail  bark,  Sarde|)ie,  one  of  the 
Canadians,  carried  over  a  portion  of  the  tiesh  of 
the  horse  to  the  famishmg  i)arty  on  the  opi)osite 
side  of  the  river,  and  brought  back  with  him  Mr. 
Crooks  and  the  Canadian,  Le  Clerc.  The  forlorn 
and  wasted  looks  and  starving  condition  of  these 
two  men  struck  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
followers.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  each 
other's  appearance,  .ind  to  the  gradual  operation 
of  hunger  and  hanlsiiip  upon  their  frames,  but  the 
change  in  the  looks  of  these  men,  since  last  they 
partetl,  was  a  type  ol  t!ie  famine  and  desolation  of 
the  land  ;  and  they  now  began  to  indulge  the  hor- 
rible presentiment  that  they  would  all  starve  to- 
gether, or  be  reduced  to  the  direful  alternative  of 
casting  lots  !         *  ^ 

When  Mr.  Crooks  had  appeased  his  hunger,  he 
gave  Mr.  Hunt  some  account  ot  his  wayfaring. 
On  the  side  of  the  ri\er  along  which  he  had  ke])! 
he  had  met  with  but  few  Indians,  and  those  were 
too  miserably  poor  to  yield  much  assistance.  For 
the  first  eighteen  days  after  leaving  tlie  Caldron 
Linn,  he  and  his  men  had  been  confined  to  half  a 
meal  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  for  three  days  follow- 
ing they  had  subsisted  on  a  single  beaver,  a  few 
wild  cherries,  and  the  soles  of  old  moccasons  ; 
and  for  the  last  six  days  their  only  animal  food 
had  been  the  carcass  of  a  dog.  They  had  been 
three  days'  journey  further  down  the  river  than 
Mr.  Hunt,  always  keeping  as  near  to  its  banks  as 
possible,  and  frequently  climbing  over  sharp  and 
rocky  ridges  that  projected  into  the  stream.  At 
length  they  had  arrived  to  where  the  moimtains 
increased  in  height,  and  came  closer  to  the  river, 


with  perpendicular  precipices,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  keep  along  the  stream.  The  rive/ 
here  rushed  with  incredible  velocity  through  a 
defile  not  more  than  thirty  yards  wide,  where  cas. 
cades  and  rapids  succeeded  each  other  almost 
without  intermission.  Even  had  the  opposite 
banks,  therefore,  been  such  as  to  permit  a  contin- 
uance of  their  journey,  it  would  nave  been  mad 
ness  to  attempt  to  pass  the  tumultuous  current 
either  on  rafts  or  otherwise.  Still  bent,  however, 
on  pushing  forward,  they  attempted  to  climb  the 
opposing  mountains  ;  and  struggled  on  through 
the  snow  for  half  a  day  until,  coming  to  where 
they  could  command  a  prospect,  they  found  that 
they  were  not  half  way  to  the  summit,  and  that 
mountain  upon  mountain  lay  piled  beyond  them, 
in  wintry  desolation.  Famished  and  emaciatea 
as  they  were,  to  continue  forward  would  be  to  per- 
ish ;  their  only  chance  seemed  to  be  to  regain  the 
river,  and  retrace  their  steps  up  its  banks.  It  was 
in  this  forlorn  and  retrograde  march  that  they 
had  met  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party. 

Mr.  Crooks  also  gave  information  of  someoMiers 
of  tiieir  fellow  adventurers.  He  had  spoken  several 
days  previously  with  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  M'Kenzie, 
who  with  their  men  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
••'v'er,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  to  them. 
They  informed  him  that  Mr.  M'Lellan  had  struck 
across  from  the  little  river  above  the  mountains, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  tribe  of 
Flatheads,  who  inhabit  the  western  skirts  of  the 
Rocky  range.  As  the  companions  of  Reed  and 
M'Kenzie  were  picked  men,  and  had  found  pro- 
visions more  abundant  on  their  side  of  the  river, 
they  were  in  better  condition,  and  more  fitted  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  than 
those  of  Mr.  Crooks,  and  when  he  lost  sight  of 
them,  were  pushing  onward,  down  the  course  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  Hunt  took  a  night  to  revolve  over  his  criti- 
cal situation^  and  to  determine  what  was  to  be 
done.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  he  had  twenty  men 
and  more  in  his  own  party  to  provide  for,  and 
Mr.  Crooks  and  his  men  to  relieve.  To  linger 
would  be  to  starve.  The  idea  of  retracing  his 
steps  was  intoleral)le,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
discouraging  accounts  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
mountains  lower  down  the  river,  he  would  have 
been  disposed  to  attempt  them,  but  the  depth  of 
the  snow  with  which  they  were  covered  deterred 
him  ;  havingalready  experienced  the  impossibility 
of  torcing  his  way  against  such   an  impediment. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  ajipeared  to  be  to 
return  and  seek  the  Indian  bands  scattered  along 
the  sm.ill  rivers  above  the  mountains.  Perhaps 
from  some  of  these  he  might  procure  horses  enough 
to  supjKjrt  him  until  he  could  reach  the  Colum- 
bia ;  for  he  still  cherished  the  hope  ot  arriving  at 
that  river  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  though  he 
was  api)rehensive  that  few  of  Mr.  Crooks'  party 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  follow  him.  Even 
in  adopting  this  course  he  had  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  certainty  of  several  days  of  famine  at 
the  outset,  for  it  would  take  that  time  to  reach 
the  last  Indian  lodges  from  which  he  had  parted, 
and  until  they  should  arrive  there  his  people 
would  have  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  haws  and 
wild  berries,  excepting  one  miserable  horse,  which 
was  little  better  than  skin  and  hone. 

After  a  night  ot  sleepless  cogitation,  Mr.  Hunt 
announced  to  his  men  the  dreary  alternative  he 
had  adopted,  and  jireparations  were  made  to  take 
Mr.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  across  the  river,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  meat,  as  the  other  party 
were  to  keep  up  along  the  opposite  bank.     The 
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skin  canoe  had  unfortunately  been  lost  in  tlie 
night  ;  a  raft  was  constructed,  tlierefore,  after  the 
manner  of  tiie  natives,  of  l)un(lles  of  willows,  but 
it  could  not  be  tloated  across  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent. Tile  men  were  directed,  in  consecjuence,  to 
keep  on  along  the  river  by  themselves,  while  Mr. 
Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  would  proceed  with  Mr. 
Hunt.  They  all  then  took  up  their  retrograde 
march  with  arooi)ing  spirits. 

In  a  little  while  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Crooks 
■aud  Le  Clerc  were  so  feeble  as  to  walk  with  diffi- 
culty, so  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  obliged  to  retard  his 
pace,  that  tliey  might  keep  up  with  him.  His 
men  grew  impatient  at  the  delay.  They  murmur- 
ed that  they  i\ad  a  long  and  desolate  region  to 
traverse,  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  ])oint 
where  they  might  expect  to  lind  horses  ;  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc,  in  their 
feeble  condition,  to  get  over  it ;  that  to  remain 
with  them  would  only  be  to  starve  in  their  com- 

f)any.  They  importuned  Mr.  Hunt,  tlu'rulore,  to 
eave  these  unfortunate  men  to  their  late,  and 
think  only  of  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  party. 
Finding  him  not  to  be  moved,  either  by  entreaties 
or  their  clamors,  they  began  to  proceed  without 
him,  singly  and  in  ])arties.  Among  those  who 
thus  went  off  was  I'ierre  Dorion,  the  interpreter. 
Pierre  owned  the  only  remaining  horse,  which  was 
now  a  mere  skeleton.  Mr.  Hunt  had  suggested, 
in  their  present  extremity,  that  it  sliould  be  killed 
for  food  ;  to  which  the  half-breeil  flatly  refused 
ills  assent,  and  cudgelling  the  miserable  animal 
forward,  ])ushed  on  sullenly,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  doggedly  determined  to  quarrel  for  his  right. 
fn  this  way  Mr.  ffunt  saw  his  men,  one  after 
another  break  away,  until  but  five  remained  to 
bear  him  company. 

On  the  following  morning  another  raft  was 
made,  on  which  Air.  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  again 
attempted  to  ferry  themselves  across  the  river,  but 
after  repeated  trials  had  to  give  up  in  despair. 
This  caused  additional  delay  ;  after  which  they 
continued  to  crawl  forward  at  a  snail's  pace. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  remained  with  Mr. 
Hunt  now  became  impatient  of  these  incum- 
brances, anfl  urged  him  clamorously  to  push  for- 
ward, crying  out  that  they  should  all  starve.  The 
night  which  succeeded  was  intensely  cold,  so  that 
one  of  the  m;!n  was  severely  frost-bitten.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  night  Mr.  Crooks  was  taken  ill,  and 
in  the  morning  was  still  more  incompetent  to 
travel.  Their  situation  was  now  desperate,  for 
their  stock  of  provisions  was  reduced  to  three 
beaver  skins.  Mr.  Hunt,  therefore,  resolved  to 
push  on,  overtake  his  i)eople,  and  insist  upon  hav- 
ing the  horse  of  Pierre  Dorion  sacrificed  for  the 
relief  of  ail  hands.  Accordingly  he  left  tvv(>  of  his 
men  to  helj)  Crooks  and  Le  Clerc  on  their  w.iy, 
giving  them  two  of  the  beaver  skins  for  their  sup- 
port ;  the  remaining  skin  lie  retained,  as  provision 
for  himself  and  tiie  three  other  men  who  struck 
forward  with  him. 


CHAPTER  X.XXVI. 

Al.i,  that  day  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  three  comrades 
'■a veiled  without  eating.  At  night  they  made  a 
tantalizing  su|)per  on  their  beaver  skin,  and  were 
nearly  exhausted  by  hunger  an!  cold.  The  next 
day,  December  loth,  they  overtook  the  advance 
party,  who  were  all  as  much  famished  as  them- 
selves, some  of  them  not  having  eaten  since  the 
morning  of  the  seventh.  Mr.  Hunt  now  proposed 
the  sacrifice  of  Pierre   Dorion' s  skeleton   horse. 


Here  he  .igain  met  with  positive  and  vehemenl 
opposition  from  the  half-breeti,  who  was  too  sullen 
and  vinilictive  a  fellow  to  be  easily  dealt  with. 
What  was  singular,  the  men,  though  suffering 
such  pinching  hunger,  interfered  in  favor  of  the 
horse.  They  represented  that  it  was  better  to 
keep  on  as  long  as  possible  without  resorting  t<j 
this  last  resource.  Possibly  the  Indians,  of  whom 
they  were  in  quest,  might  have  shifted  their  en- 
campment, in  which  case  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  kill  the  horse  to  escape  starvation.  Mr,  Hunt, 
therefore,  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  Pierre 
Dorion's  horse  a  reprieve. 

Fortunately,  they  had  not  proceeded  much  far- 
ther, when,  toward  evening,  they  came  in  sight 
of  a  lodge  of  Siioshonles,  with  a  number  of  horses 
grazing  around  it.  The  sight  was  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  joyous.  Having  seen  no  Indians  in  this 
neighborhooil  as  they  passed  down  the  river,  they 
must  have  subsequently  come  out  from  among  the 
mountains.-  Mr.  Hunt,  who  first  descried  them, 
ciiecked  the  eagerness  of  his  companions,  know- 
ing the  unwillingness  of  these  Indians  to  part 
with  their  horses,  and  tlieir  aptness  to  hurry  tnem 
off  and  conceal  them,  in  case  of  an  alarm.  This 
was  no  time  to  risk  sucli  a  disappointment.  Ap- 
proaching, tlierefore,  stealthily  and  silently,  they 
came  upon  the  savages  by  surjirise,  wiio  tied  in 
terror.  Five  of  their  horses  wre  eagerly  seized, 
and  one  was  dispatched  upon  the  spot.  The  car- 
cass was  immediately  cut  u|),  and  a  part  of  it  hastily 
cooked  anil  ravenously  devoured.  A  man  was 
now  sent  on  horseback  with  a  supi)ly  of  tlie  flesh 
to  .Mr.  Crooks  and  his  companions.  He  reached 
them  in  the  night ;  they  were  so  famished  that  tha 
sujjply  sent  them  seemed  but  to  aggravate  their 
hunger,  and  they  were  almost  tempted  to  kill  and 
eat  the  horse  that  had  brought  the  messenger. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  tlij  ani. 
mal,  they  reached  the  camp  early  in  the  morning.. 

On  arriving  there,  Mr.  Crooks  was  shocked  to 
find  that,  while  the  peo|)le  on  this  side  of  the  river 
were  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  none  had 
been  sent  to  his  own  forlorn  and  famishing  men 
on  the  op|)()site  bank.  He  immediately  caused  a 
skin  canoe  to  be  constructed,  and  called  out  to  his 
men  to  fill  their  cam|)-ketties  with  water  and  hang 
tiiem  over  the  fire,  that  no  time  might  l)e  lost  in 
cooking  the  meat  the  moment  it  should  be  receiv- 
ed. The  river  was  so  narrow,  though  deep,  tliat 
everything  could  be  distinctly  he.ird  and  seen 
across  it.  The  kettles  were  placed  on  the  lire, 
and  the  water  was  boiling  i)y  the  time  the  canoe 
was  com|)leted.  When  all  was  ready,  however, 
no  one  would  undertake  to  lerry  the  meat  across. 
A  v.igue  and  almost  su])erstitious  terror  had  in- 
fected the  minds  of  Mr.  Hunt's  followers,  enfee- 
bled and  rendered  imaginative  ot  horrors  by  the 
dismal  scenes  and  sufferings  through  which  tiiey 
had  passed.  They  regarded  the  haggard  crew, 
hovering  like  spectres  of  famine  on  the  opposite 
bank,  with  indefinite  feelings  of  awe  and  ;ippre- 
hension,  as  if  something  ilesperate  and  danger- 
ous  was  to  be  feared  from  them. 

Mr.  Crooks  trietl  in  vain  to  reason  orshame  them 
out  of  this  singular  state  of  mind.  He  then  attempt- 
ed to  navigate  the  canoe  himself,  but  found  his 
strength  incompetent  to  brave  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent. The  good  feelings  ot  Hen  Jones,  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  at  length  overcame  his  fears,  and  he  ven- 
tured over.  The  supply  he  brought  was  received 
with  trembling  avidity.  A  poor  Canadian,  how- 
ever, named  Jean  Haptiste  Prevost,  whom  famine 
had  rendered  wild  and  desperate,  ran  frantically 
about  the  bank,  after  Jones  had  returned,  crying 
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out  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  send  the  canoe  for  him,  and 
take  him  from  that  horrible  region  of  famine,  de- 
claring that  otherwise  he  would  never  march 
another  step,  but  would  lie  down  there  and  die. 

The  canoe  was  shortly  sent  over  again  under 
the  management  of  Joseph  Delaunay,  with  fur- 
ther supplies.  Prevost  immediately  pressed  for- 
ward to  embark.  Delaunay  refused  to  admit  him, 
telling  him  that  there  was  now  a  sufficient  supply 
of  meat  on  his  side  of  the  river.  He  replied  tnat 
it  was  not  cooked,  and  he  should  starve  before  it 
was  ready  ;  he  implored,  therefore,  to  be  taken 
where  he  could  get  something  to  appease  his 
hunger  immediately.  Finding  the  canoe  putting 
off  without  him,  he  forced  himself  aboard.  As  he 
drew  near  the  opposite  shore,  and  beheld  meat 
roasting  before  the  fire,  he  jumped  up,  shouted, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  danced  \n  a  delirium  of 
joy,  until  he  upset  the  canoe.  The  poor  wretch 
was  swept  away  by  the  current  and  drowned,  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Delaunay  reach- 
ed the  shore. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  sent  all  his  men  forward  except- 
ing two  or  three.  In  the  evening  he  caused 
another  horse  to  be  killed,  and  a  canoe  to  be  made 
out  of  the  skin,  in  which  he  sent  over  a  further 
supply  of  meat  to  the  opposite  party.  The  canoe 
brought  back  John  D.ay,  the  Kentucky  hunter, 
who  came  to  join  his  former  employer  and  com- 
mander, Mr.  Crooks.  Poor  Day,  once  so  active 
and  vigorous,  was  now  reduced  to  a  condition 
even  more  feeble  and  emaciated  than  his  compan- 
ions. Mr.  Crooks  had  such  a  value  for  the  man, 
on  account  of  his  past  services  and  faithful  char- 
acter, that  he  determined  not  to  quit  him  ;  he  ex- 
horted Mr.  Hunt,  however,  to  proceed  forward, 
and  join  the  party,  as  his  presence  was  all  impor- 
tant to  the  conduct  of  the  exjiedition.  One  of  the 
Canadians,  Jean  Haptiste  IJubreuil,  likewise  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Crooks. 

Mr.  Hunt  left  two  horses  with  them,  and  a  part 
of  the  carcass  of  the  last  that  had  been  killed. 
This,  he  hoped,  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  them 
until  they  should  reach  the  Indian  encampment. 

One  of  the  chief  dangers  attending  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  conijianions  was 
their  being  overtaken  by  the  Indians  whose  horses 
had  been  seized,  though  Mr.  Hunt  hoped  that  he 
had  guarded  against  any  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  savages,  by  leaving  various  articles  in  their 
lodge,  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
outrage  he  had  been  compelled  to  commit. 

Resuming  his  onward  course,  Mr.  Hunt  came 
up  with  his  people  in  the  evening.  The  next  day, 
December  13th,  he  beheld  several  Indians,  with 
three  horses,  on  the  op|)ositeside  of  the  river,  and 
after  a  time  came  to  the  two  lodges  which  he  had 
seen  on  going  down.  Here  he  endeavored  in 
vain  to  barter  a  rille  for  a  horse,  but  again  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  purciiase  with  an  old  tin 
kettle,  aided  by  a  few  beads. 

The  two  succeeding  days  were  ^old  and  stormy  ; 
the  snow  was  augmenting,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  ice  running  in  the  river.  Their  road, 
however,  was  becoming  easier  ;  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  hills,  and  finally  emerged  into  the  open 
country,  after  tw^enty  days  of  fatigue,  famine,  and 
hardship  of  every  kind,  in  the  ineffectual  attempt 
to  find  a  p.issage  down  the  river. 

They  now  encamped  on  a  little  willowed  stream, 
running  from  the  east,  which  they  had  crossed  on 
the  26tn  of  November.  Here  they  found  a  dozen 
lodges  of  Shoshonies,  recently  arrived,  who  in- 
formed them  that  had  they  persevered  along  the 
river,  they  would  have  found  their  difficulties  aug- 


ment until  they  became  absolutely  Insurmounta- 
ble. This  intelligence  added  to  the  anxiety  of 
Mr.  Hunt  for  the  fate  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  his 
people,  who  had  kept  on. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  followed  up  the  little  river,  and 
encamped  at  some  lodges  of  Shoshonies,  from 
whom  he  procured  a  couple  of  horses,  a  dog,  a 
few  dried  fish,  and  some  roots  and  dried  cherries. 
Two  or  three  days  were  exhausted  in  obtaining 
information  about  the  route,  and  what  time  it 
would  take  to  get  to  the  Sciatogas,  a  hospitable 
tribe  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  rejire- 
sented  as  having  many  horses.  The  replies  were 
various,  but  concurred  in  saying  that  the  distance 
was  great,  and  would  occupy  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  nights.  Mr.  Hunt  then  tried  to  pro- 
cure a  guide  ;  but  though  he  sent  to  various  lodges 
up  and  down  the  river,  offering  articles  of  great 
value  in  Indian  estimation,  no  one  would  venture. 
The  snow,  they  said,  was  waist  deep  in  the  moun-^ 
tains  ;  and  to  all  his  offers  they  shook  their  heads, 
gave  a  shiver,  and  replied,  "  We  shall  freeze  !  we 
shall  freeze  !"  At  the  same  time  they  urged  him 
to  remain  and  pass  the  winter  among  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  in  a  dismal  dilemma.  To  at- 
tempt the  mountains  without  a  guide  would  be 
certain  death  to  him  and  all  his  people  ;  to  re- 
main there,  after  having  already  been  so  long  on 
the  journey,  and  at  such  great  expense,  was  worse 
to  him,  he  said,  than  "two  deaths."  He  now 
changed  his  tone  with  the  Indians,  charged  them 
with  deceiving  him  in  respect  to  the  mountains, 
and  talking  with  a  "  forked  tongue,"  or,  in  other 
words,  with  tying.  He  upbraided  them  with  their 
want  of  courage,  and  told  them  they  were  women, 
to  shrink  from  the  perils  of  such  a  journey.  At 
length  one  of  them,  piqued  by  his  taunts,  or 
tempted  by  his  offers,  agreed  to  be  his  guide  ;  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  a  gun,  a  pistol,  three 
knives,  two  horses,  and  a  little  of  every  article  in 
possession  of  the  party  ;  a  reward  sufficient  to 
make  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  his  vagabond 
nation. 

Once  more,  then,  on  the  21st  of  December,  they 
set  out  upon  their  wayfaring  with  newly  excited 
sjiirits.  Two  other  Indians  accompanied  their 
guide,  who  led  them  immediately  back  to  Snake 
River,  which  they  followed  down  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  search  of  some  Indian  rafts  made  of 
reeds,  on  which  they  might  cross.  Finding  none, 
Mr.  Hunt  caused  a  horse  to  be  killed  and  a  ca- 
noe to  be  made  out  of  its  skin.  Here,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  they  saw  the  thirteen  men  of  Mr. 
Crooks'  party,  who  had  continued  up  along  the 
river.  They  told  Mr.  Hunt,  across  the  stream, 
that  they  had  not  seen  Mr.  Crooks,  and  the  two 
men  who  had  remained  with  him,  since  the  day 
that  he  had  separated  from  them. 

The  canoe  proving  too  small,  another  horse 
was  killed,  and  the  skin  of  it  joined  to  that  of  the 
first.  Night  came  on  before  the  little  bark  had 
made  more  than  two  voyages.  Being  badl) 
made,  it  was  taken  apart  and  put  together  again, 
by  the  light  of  the  fire.  The  night  was  cold  ;  ths 
men  were  weary  and  disheartened  with  such  va- 
ried and  incessant  toil  and  hardship.  They  crouch- 
ed, dull  and  drooping,  around  their  fires  ;  many  of 
them  began  to  express  a  wish  to  remain  where 
they  were  for  the  winter.  The  very  necessity  of 
crossing  the  river  dismayed  some  of  them  in  their 
present  enfeebled  and  dejected  state.  It  was  rapid 
and  turbulent,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and 
they  remembered  that  two  of  their  comrades  had 
already  perished  in  its  waters.  Others  looked 
forward  with  misgivings  to  the  long  and  dismal 
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journey  through  lonesome  regions  that  awaited 
them,  when  they  should  have  passed  this  dreary 
flood. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  December 
23d,  they  began  to  cross  the  river,  Much  ice  had 
formed  during  the  night,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
break  it  for  some  tiistance  on  eacii  shore.  At 
length  they  all  got  over  in  safety  to  the  west  side  ; 
and  their  spirits  rose  on  having  achieved  this  per- 
ilous passage.  Here  they  were  rejoined  by  the 
people  of  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  with  them  a  horse 
and  a  dog,  which  tliey  had  recently  procured.  Tlie 
poor  fellows  were  in  the  most  squalid  and  emaciated 
state.  Three  of  them  were  so  completely  prostrated 
in  strength  and  sjjirils  that  they  expressed  a  wish 
to  remain  among  the  Snakes.  Mr.  Hunt,  there- 
fore, gave  them  the  canoe,  that  they  might  cross 
the  river,  and  a  few  articles,  with  which  to  pro- 
cure necessaries  until  they  should  meet  with 
Mr.  Crooks.  There  was  another  man,  named 
Michael  Carriere,  who  was  ahnost  equally  reduced, 
but  he  determined  to  proceed  with  his  comrades, 
who  were  now  incorporated  with  the  party  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  After  the  day's  exertions  they  encamped 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  was  the 
last  ni^ht  they  were  to  spend  upon  its  borders. 
More  than  eiglit  hundred  miles  of  hard  travelling 
and  many  weary  days  had  it  cost  them,  and  the 
sufferings  connectetl  with  it  rendered  it  iiateful 
in  their  remembrance,  so  that  the  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs  always  spoke  of  it  as  "  La  maudite  riviere 
enragt?e" — the  accursed  mad  river,  thus  coupling 
a  malediction  with  its  name. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  ill  things  being  ar- 
ranged, Mr.  Hunt  turned  his  back  upon  the  disas- 
trous banks  of  Snake  River,  and  struck  his  course 
westward  for  the  mountains.  His  party,  being 
augmented  by  the  late  followers  of  .Mr.  Crooks, 
amounted  now  to  thirty-two  white  men,  three  In- 
dians, and  the  squaw  and  two  children  of  I'ierre 
Dorion.  Five  jaded,  half-starved  horses  were 
laden  with  their  luggage,  and,  in  case  of  need, 
were  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  They  trav- 
elled painfully  a!)out  fourteen  miles  a  day,  o^-er 
pl.iins  and  among  hills,  rendered  dreary  by  occa- 
sional falls  of  snow  and  rain.  Their  only  susle- 
iiance  was  a  scanty  meal  of  horse-Hesh  once  in 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

On  the  third  day  the  poor  Canadian,  Carriere, 
one  of  the  famished  ])arty  of  Mr.  Crooks,  gave  uj) 
in  des|)air,  and  lying  down  upon  the  ground  de- 
clared he  could  go  no  farther  Efforts  were  made 
to  cheer  him  up,  but  it  was  found  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  absolutely  exhausted  and  could  not 
keel)  on  his  legs.  He  was  mounted,  therefore, 
upon  one  of  the  horses,  though  the  forlorn  animal 
xas  in  little  better  plight  than  himself. 

On  the  28th  they  came  upon  a  small  stream 
winding  to  the  north,  through  a  tine  level  valley, 
;he  mountains  receding  on  eacli  side.  Here  their 
Indian  friends  pointed  out  a  chain  of  woody 
Tiountains  to  the  left,  running  north  and  south, 
and  covered  with  snow,  over  which  they  would 
have  to  pass.  They  kept  along  the  valley  for 
twenty-one  miles  on  the  29th,  suffering  much  from 
a  continued  fall  of  snow  and  rain,  and  being  twice 
obliged  to  ford  the  icy  stream.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  squaw  of  Pierre  Dorion,  who 
had  hitherto  kept  on  without  murmuring  or  Hinch- 
ing,  was  suddenly  taken  in  labor,  and  enriched 


her  husband  with  another  child.  As  the  fortitude 
and  good  conduct  of  the  poor  woman  had  gained 
for  her  the  good-will  of  the  party,  her  situation 
caused  concern  and  perplexity.  Pierre,  however, 
treated  the  matter  as  an  occurrence  that  could 
soon  be  arranged  and  need  cause  no  delay.  He 
remained  by  his  wife  in  the  camp,  with  his  other 
children  and  his  horse,  and  promised  soon  to  re- 
join the  main  body,  who  proceeded  on  theii 
march. 

Finding  that  the  little  river  entered  the  moun- 
tains, they  abandoned  it,  and  turned  off  for  a  few 
miles  among  hills.  Here  another  Canadian, 
named  La  Donte,  gave  out,  and  had  to  be  helped 
on  horseback.  As  the  horse  was  too  weak  to 
bear  both  him  and  his  j)ack,  Mr.  Hunt  took  the 
latter  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Thus,  with  difli- 
cullies  augmenting  at  every  stej),  they  urged  their 
toilsome  way  among  the  hills,  half  famished  and 
fpint  at  heart,  when  they  came  to  v»here  a  fair  val- 
ley spread  out  before  them  of  great  extent,  and 
several  leagues  in  width,  with  a  beautiful  stream 
meandering  through  it.  A  genial  climate  seemed 
to  ])revail  here,  for  though  the  snow  lay  upon  all 
the  mountains  within  sight,  there  was  none  to  be 
seen  in  the  valley.  The  travellers  ga/ed  svith  de- 
light upon  this  serene,  sunny  landscape,  but  their 
joy  was  complete  on  beholding  six  lodges  of  Sho- 
shonies  pitched  upon  the  borders  of  the  stream, 
with  a  number  of  horses  and  dogs  about  them. 
They  all  pressed  forward  with  eagerness  and  soon 
reached  the  camp.  Here  their  first  attention  was 
to  obtain  provisions.  A  ritle,  an  old  musket,  a 
tomahawk,  a  tin  kettle,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ammunition  soon  jirocured  them  four  horses,  three 
dogs,  and  some  roots.  Part  of  the  live  slock  was 
immediately  killed,  cooked  with  all  ex|)edition, 
and  as  promptly  devoured.  A  hearty  meal  re- 
stored every  one  to  good  spirits.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  morning  the  Dorion  family  made 
its  reappearance.  Pierre  came  trudging  in  the 
advance,  followed  by  his  valued,  though  skeleton 
steed,  on  which  was  mounted  his  squaw  with  the 
new-born  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her  boy  of  two 
years  old  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  slung  at  her 
side.  The  mother  looked  as  unconcerned  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  to  her  ;  so  easy  is  nature  in  her 
operations  in  the  wilderness,  when  free  iiom  the 
enleebling  retinements  of  luxury,  and  the  tainper- 
ings  and  appliances  ol  art. 

The  next  morning  ushered  in  the  new  year 
(1812).  Mr.  Hunt  was  about  to  resume  his  march 
when  his  men  requested  permission  to  celebrate 
the  day.  This  was  particularly  urged  by  the 
Canadian  voyageurs,  with  whom  new-year's  day 
is  a  favori'j  festival,  and  who  never  willingly 
give  up  a  holiilay,  under  any  circumstances, 
'i'here  was  no  resisting  such  an  application  ;  so 
the  day  was  passed  in  repose  and  revelry  ;  the 
poor  Canadians  contrived  to  sing  and  dance  in 
defiance  of  all  their  hardships,  and  there  was  a 
sumptuous  new-year's  banquet  of  dog's-meat  and 
horse-Hesh. 

After  two  days  of  welcome  rest  the  travellers 
addressed  themselves  once  more  to  their  painful 
journey.  The  Indians  of  the  lodges  pointed  out 
a  distant  gap  through  which  they  must  ])ass  in 
traversing  the  ridge  of  mountains.  They  assured 
them  that  they  would  be  but  little  incommoded 
by  snow,  and  in  three  days  would  arrive  among 
the  Sciatogas.  Mr.  Hunt,  however,  had  been  so  • 
frequently  deceived  by  Indian  accounts  of  routes 
and  distances,  that  he  gave  but  little  faith  to  this 
information. 

The  travellers  continued  their  course  due  west 
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for  five  days,  crossing  the  valley  <ind  entering  the 
mountains.  Here  the  travelling  became  excess- 
ively toilsome,  across  rough  stony  ridges,  and 
amid  fallen  trees.  They  were  often  knee  deep  in 
snow,  and  sometimes  in  the  hollows  between  the 
ridges  sank  up  to  their  waists.  The  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  the  sky  covered  with  clouds,  so 
that  tor  days  they  had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  sun. 
In  traversing  the  highest  ridge  they  had  a  wide 
but  chilling  prospect  over  a  wilderness  of  snowy 
mountains. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  however,  they  had  crossed 
the  dividing  summit  of  the  chain,  and  were  evi- 
dently under  the  inlluence  of  a  milder  climate. 
The  snow  began  to  decrease,  the  sun  once  more 
emerged  from  the  thick  canopy  of  clouds,  and 
shone  cheeringly  u|)()n  them,  and  they  caught  a 
sight  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  ])lain  stretching 
out  in  the  west.  They  hailed  it  as  the  poor  Is- 
raelites hailed  the  tirst  glimpse  of  the  promised 
land,  for  they  flattered  themselves  that  this  might 
be  the  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  and  that  their 
painful  pilgrimage  might  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  was  now  rive  days  since  they  had  left  the 
lodges  of  the  Shoshonies,  during  which  they  had 
come  about  sixty  miles,  and  their  guide  assured 
them  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  they  would 
see  the  Sciatogas. 

On  the  following  morning,  therefore,  they  push- 
ed forward  with  eagerness,  and  soon  fell  upon  a 
small  stream  which  led  them  through  a  deep,  nar- 
row detile,  between  stu|)endous  ridges.  Here 
among  the  rocks  and  precipices  they  saw  gangs 
of  that  mountain-loving  animal,  the  black-tailed 
deer,  and  came  to  where  great  tracks  of  horses 
were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  made  by  the  In- 
dian hunters. 

The  snow  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
hopes  of  soon  coming  upon  some  Indian  encamj)- 
ment  induced  Mr.  Hunt  to  press  on.  Many  of  the 
men,  however,  were  so  enfeebled  that  they  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  main  body,  but  lagged,  at 
intervals,  behind,  and  some  of  them  did  not  ar- 
rive at  the  night  encampment.  In  tiie  course  of 
this  tlay's  march  the  recently  born  child  of  I'ierre 
Dorion  died. 

The  march  was  resumed  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, without  waiting  tor  the  stragglers.  The 
stream  which  they  had  followed  throughout  the 
preceding  day  was  now  swollen  by  the  intlux  of 
another  river  ;  the  declivities  of  the  hills  were 
green  and  the  valleys  were  clothed  with  grass.  At 
length  the  jovial  cry  was  given  of  "  an  Indian 
camp  !"  It  was  yet  in  the  distance,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  green  valley,  but  they  could  perceive  that  it 
consisted  of  numerous  lodges,  and  that  hundreds 
of  horses  were  grazing  the  grassy  meadows  around 
it.  The  prospect  of  abundance  of  horse-Hesh  dif- 
fused universal  joy,  tor  by  this  time  the  whole 
stock  of  travelling  provisions  was  reduced  to  the 
skeleton  steed  ot  I'ierre  Dorion,  and  another 
wretched  animal,  ecjually  emaciated,  that  had 
been  re|)eatedly  reprieved  during  the  journey. 

A  forced  march  soon  brought  the  weary  and 
hungry  travellers  to  the  camp.  It  proved  to  be  a 
strong  party  of  .Sciatogas  and  Tus-che-pas.  There 
were  thirty-tour  lodges,  comfortably  constructe<l  of 
mats  ;  the  Indians,  too,  were  better  clothed  than 
any  of  the  wandering  bands  they  had  hitherto 
met  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed 
they  were  as  well  clad  as  the  generality  of  the  wild 
hunter  tribes.  Each  had  a  good  buffalo  or  deer 
skin  robe  ;  and  a  deer  skin  hunting  shirt  and  leg- 
gins.  Upward  of  two  thousand  horses  were  rang- 
mg  the  pastures  around  their  encampment ;  but 


what  delighted  Mr.  Hunt  was,  on  entering  the 
lodges,  to  behold  brass  kettles,  axes,  copper  tea- 
kettles, and  various  other  articles  ot  civilized  man- 
ulacture,  which  showed  that  these  Indians  had  an 
indirect  communication  with  the  people  of  the  sea- 
coast  who  traded  with  the  whites.  He  made  eager 
inquiries  of  the  Sciatogas,  and  gathered  from  them 
that  the  great  river  (the  Columbia),  was  l)ut  two 
days'  march  distant,  and  that  several  white  people 
had  recently  descended  it,  who  he  hoped  might 
prove  to  be  M'Lellan,  M'Kenzie,  and  their  com- 
panions. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  joy,  and  the  most  pro- 
found gratifide  to  Heaven,  that  Mr.  Hunt  found 
himself  and  his  band  of  weary  and  famishing 
wanderers,  thus  safely  extricated  from  the  most 
perilous  part  of  their  long  journey,  and  within  the 
])rospect  ot  a  termination  of  their  toils.  All  the 
stragglers,  who  harl  lagged  behind,  arrived,  one 
after  another,  excepting  tiie  poor  Canadian  voya- 
geur,  Carriere.  He  had  been  seen  late  in  the  prece- 
ding afternoon,  riding  behind  a. Snake  Indian,  mjar 
some  lodges  of  that  nation,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  last  night's  encampment,  and  't  vas 
expected  that  he  would  soon  make  his  appearance. 

The  tirst  object  of  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  his  men.  A  little  venison,  of  an  in- 
.lifferent  (piality,  and  some  roots  were  all  that 
could  be  procured  that  evening  ;  but  the  next  day 
he  succeedecl  in  purchasing  a  mare  and  colt, 
which  were  immediately  killed,  and  the  cravings 
ot  the  half-starved  people  in  some  degree  appeased. 

For  several  days  they  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ol  these  Indians,  reposing  after  all  their  iiard- 
ships,  and  feasting  upon  horse-flesh  and  roots, 
obtained  in  subsequent  traffic.  Many  of  the  peo|)lc 
ate  to  such  excess  as  to  render  themselves  sick, 
others  were  lame  from  their  past  journey  ;  but  all 
gradually  recruited  in  the  repose  and  abundance 
of  the  valley.  Horses  were  obtained  here  much 
more  re.adily  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  among 
the  Snakes.  A  blanket,  a  knife,  or  a  half  pound 
of  blue  beads  would  purchase  a  steed,  and  at  this 
rate  many  of  the  men  bought  horses  tor  their  indi- 
vidual use. 

This  tribe  of  Indians,  who  are  represented  as  a 
proud-spirited  race,  and  uncommonly  cleanly, 
never  eat  horses  nor  dogs,  nor  would  they  permit 
the  raw  (lesh  of  either  to  be  brought  into  their 
huts.  They  had  a  small  ([uantity  of  venison  in 
each  lodge,  but  set  so  high  a  price  upon  it  that 
the  white  men,  in  their  imjioverished  state,  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  it.  They  hunted  the  deer 
on  horseback,  "ringing,"  or  surrounding  them, 
and  running  them  ilown  in  a  circle.  They  were 
admirable  horsemen,  and  their  weapons  were 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  managed  with  great 
dexterity.  They  were  altogether  primitive  in  tiieir 
habits,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  the  usages  of  sav- 
age life,  even  when  possessed  of  the  aids  of  civili- 
zation. They  had  axes  among  them,  yet  they  gen 
erally  made  use  of  a  stone  mallet  wrougiit  into 
the  shape  of  a  bottle,  and  wedges  of  elk-horn,  in 
splitting  their  wood.  Though  they  might  have 
two  or  three  brass  kettles  hanging  in  their  lodges, 
yet  they  would  frec|uently  use  vessels  made  ot 
willow,  for  carrying  water,  and  would  even  boil 
their  meat  in  them,  by  means  of  hot  stones.  Their 
women  wore  caps  of  willow  neatly  worked  and 
figured. 

As  Carriere,  the  Canadian  straggler,  did  not 
make  his  appearance  for  two  or  three  days  after 
the  encampment  in  the  valley,  two  men  were  sent 
out  on  horseback  in  search  of  him.  They  return- 
ed, however,  witho.;t  success.     The  lodges  of  the 
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Snake  Indi.ans  near  which  he  had  been  seen  were 
removed,  and  they  could  find  no  trace  ot  him. 
Several  days  more  elapsed,  yet  nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  ol  him,  or  of  the  Snake  horseman,  behind 
whom  he  had  been  last  observed.  It  was  feared, 
therefore,  that  he  had  either  perished  through 
hunger  and  fatigue  ;  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Indians  ;  or,  being  left  to  himself,  fiad  mistaken 
some  hunting  tracks  for  the  trail  of  the  party,  and 
been  leil  astray  and  lost. 

The  river  on  the  banks  of  which  they  were  en- 
campetl,  emptied  into  the  Columbia,  was  called  by 
the  natives  the  Eu-o-tal-la,  or  Uniatalla,  and 
abounded  with  beaver.  In  the  course  of  their  so- 
journ in  the  valley  which  it  watered,  they  twice 
shifted  their  camp,  proceeding  about  thirty  miles 
down  its  course,  which  was  to  the  west.  A  heavy 
tall  of  rain  canseti  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks, 
dislodged  them  from  their  encampment,  and 
drowned  three  of  their  horses,  which  were  tether- 
ed in  the  low  ground, 

Further  conversation  with  the  Indians  satisfied 
them  that  they  were  in  the  neigiiljorliood  ot  the 
Columbia.  The  number  of  the  white  men  who 
they  said  had  passed  down  the  river,  a);rced  with 
that  of  M'Lellan,  M'Kenzie,  and  their  compan- 
ions, and  increasetl  the  hope  of  Mr.  Hunt  that 
they  might  have  passed  through  the  wilderness 
with  safety. 

These  Indians  had  a  vague  story  that  white 
men  were  coming  to  trade  among  them  ;  and  they 
often  spoke  of  two  great  men  named  Ke-Koosh 
and  Jacquean,  who  gave  them  tobacco,  and 
smoked  with  them.  Jacc|uean,  they  said,  had  a 
house  somewhere  upon  the  great  river.  Some  of 
tile  Canadians  supposed  they  were  speaking  of 
one  Jac(|uean  Finlay,  a  clerk  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  and  inferred  tliat  the  house  must  be 
some  trailing  post  on  one  of  the  tributary  streams 
ot  the  Columl)ia.  The  Indians  were  overjoyed 
when  they  found  this  band  ot  white  men  intended 
to  return  and  trade  with  them.  They  promised  to 
use  all  diligence  in  collecting  quantities  of  beaver 
skins,  and  no  doubt  proceeded  to  m;  ke  deadly 
war  upon  that  sagacious,  but  ill-fated  animal, 
who,  in  general,  lived  in  peaceful  injignificancir 
among  his  Indian  neighbors,  before  the  intrusion 
of  the  white  trader.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Mr. 
Huut  took  leave  of  these  friendly  Indians,  and  of 
the  river  on  which  they  were  encamped,  and 
continued  westward. 

Ai  length,  on  the  following  d.iy,  the  wayworn 
travellers  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  beh-jld  before 
them  the  long-sought  waters  of  the  Columbia.  The 
sight  was  hailed  with  as  much  transi)ort  as  if  they 
had  alreatly  reached  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  their  joy.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  had  they  marched,  through  wintry 
wastes  and  rugged  mountains,  since  leaving  ijnake 
River  ;  and  six  months  ot  perilous  wayfaring  had 
they  experienced  since  their  departure  from  the 
Arickara  village  on  the  .Missouri.  Their  whole 
route  by  land  and  water  from  that  ])oint  had  been, 
according  to  their  computation,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  miles,  in  the  course  ot  which 
they  had  endured  all  kincls  of  hardships.  In  fact, 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  dangerous  country 
ot  the  HIackteet  had  obliged  them  to  make  a  bend 
to  the  south,  and  to  traverse  a  great  additional  ex- 
tent of  unknown  wilderness. 

The  place  where  they  struck  the  Columbia  was 
some  distance  below  the  junction  of  its  two  great 
branches,  Lewis  and  Cl.uke  Rivers,  and  not  far 
from  the  influx  of  the  Wallah-Wallah.  It  was  a 
beautiful  stream,  three  quarters  ot  a  mile  wide, 


totJilly  free  from  trees  ;  bordered  in  some  places 
with  steep  rocks,  in  others  with  pebbled  shores. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  they  found  a  mis- 
erable horde  of  Indians,  called  Akai-chies,  with 
no  clothing  but  a  scanty  mantle  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  sometimes  a  pair  of  sleeves  of  wolf's 
skin.  Their  lodges  were  shaped  like  a  tent,  and 
very  tight  and  warm,  being  covered  with  mats  of 
rushes  ;  beside  which  they  had  excavations  on 
the  ground,  lined  with  mats,  and  occupied  by  the 
women,  who  were  even  more  slightly  clad  than 
the  men.  These  people  subsisted  chiefly  by  fish- 
ing ;  having  canoes  of  a  rude  construction,  being 
merely  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  split  and  hollowed 
out  by  fire.  Their  lodges  were  well  stored  with 
dried  salmon,  and  they  had  great  quantities  of 
fresh  salmon  trout  of  an  excellent  flavor,  taken  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Umatalla  ;  of  which  the  trav- 
ellers obtained  a  most  acceptable  supply. 

Finding  that  the  road  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  Mr.  Hunt  crossed,  and  continued  five 
or  six  days  travelling  rather  slowly  down  along 
its  banks,  being  much  delayed  by  the  straying  of 
the  horses,  and  the  attempts  made  by  the  Indians 
to  steal  them.  They  fretiuently  passed  lodges, 
where  they  obtained  tish  and  dogs.  At  one  place 
the  natives  had  just  returned  from  hunting,  and 
had  brought  back  a  large  ipiantity  of  elk  and  deer 
meat,  but  asked  so  high  a  jirice  for  it  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  funds  ot  the  travellers,  so  they  had  to 
content  themselves  with  dog's  fiesh.  They  had 
by  this  time,  however,  come  to  consider  it  very 
choice  food,  superior  to  horse  fiesh,  and  the  min- 
utes ot  the  ex|)edition  speak  rather  exultingly  now 
and  then,  of  their  having  made  a  "  famous  re- 
past," where  this  viand  ha|)pencd  to  be  unusually 
plenty. 

They  .again  learnt  tidings  of  some  of  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  expedition,  supposed  to  be 
M'Kenzie,  M'Lellan,  and  their  men,  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  down  the  river,  and  ha<I  overturned 
one  ot  their  canoes,  by  which  they  lost  many  arti- 
cles. All  these  fioatmg  i)ieces  of  intelligence  of 
their  fellow  adventurers,  who  had  separated  from 
them  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  they  received 
with  eager  interest. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  temperate,  mark- 
ing the  su|)erior  softness  of  the  clmiate  on  this 
side  of  the  mountains.  For  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  the  days  were  delightfully  mild  and  clear, 
like  the  serene  days  of  October,  on  the  Atlantic 
borders.  Tnt  country  in  general,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river,  was  a  coritinual  i)lain,  low 
near  the  water,  but  rising  gradually  ;  destitute  of 
trees,  and  almost  without  shrubs  or  plants  of  any 
kind,  excepting  a  few  willow  bushes.  After  trav- 
elling about  sixty  miles,  they  came  to  where  the 
country  became  very  hilly  and  the  river  made  its 
way  between  rocky  banks,  and  down  numerous 
rapids.  The  Indians  in  this  vicinity  were  better 
clad  and  altogether  in  more  prosperous  condition 
than  those  above,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunt  thought, 
showed  their  consciousness  of  ease  by  something 
like  sauciness  of  manner.  Thus  jjrosjjeritv  is  a|)t 
to  produce  arrogance  in  savage  as  well  as  In  ( ivi- 
lized  lite.  In  both  conditions,  man  is  an  animal 
that  will  not'bear  pamp-*  .n^ 

From  these  people  ;'r.  iiunt  for  the  first  time 
received  vague  but  deeply  interesting  intelligence 
of  that  partot  the  enterprise  which  had  proceeded 
by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coi.  mbia.  The  In- 
dians spoke  of  a  number  of  white  men  who  had 
built  a  large  house  at  the  mouth  ot  the  great  river, 
and  surrounded  it  with  palisades.  None  of  them 
had  been  down  to  Astoria  themselves  ;    but  ru- 
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mors  spread  widely  and  rapidly  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  carried 
to  the  heart  of  the  interior,  by  hunting  parties  and 
migratory  hordes. 

The  establishment  of  a  trading  emporium  at 
such  a  point,  also,  was  calculated  to  cause  a  sen- 
sation to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  vast  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  mountains.  It,  in  a  manner, 
struck  the  pulse  of  the  great  vital  river,  and  vi- 
brated up  all  its  trii)Utary  streams. 

It  is  surprising  to  notice  how  well  this  remote 
tribe  of  savages  had  learnt,  through  intermediate 
gossips,  the  private  leelings  of  the  colonists  at 
Astoria  ;  it  siiows  that  Indians  are  not  the  in- 
curious and  indilferent  observers  that  they  have 
been  represented.  Tiiey  told  Mr.  Hunt  that  the 
white  |)eople  at  the  large  house  had  been  looking 
anxiously  for  many  ot  their  friends,  whom  they 
had  expected  to  descend  the  great  river  ;  and  had 
been  in  much  affliction,  learing  that  they  were 
lost.  Now,  however,  the  arrival  of  him  and  his 
party  wouki  wii)e  away  all  their  tears,  and  they 
would  dance  and  sing  for  joy. 

On  the  31  St  of  January,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the 
falls  oi  the  Columi)ia,  and  encamped  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Wish-rain,  siluatetl  at  the  head  of  that 
dangerous  pass  of  the  river  called  "  the  long  nar- 
rows."' 


CHAPTER  XX.WIII. 

Of  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  the  aborigines'  fish- 
ing mart  of  the  Columbia,  we  have  given  some 
account  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work.  The 
inhabitants  held  .1  irallic  in  the  prorluctions  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  falls,  and  their  villiige  was  the 
trading  resort  ot  the  tribes  Irom  the  coast  and 
from  the  mountains.  Mr.  Hunt  found  tiie  iniiab- 
itants  shrewiU'T  and  more  intelligent  than  any  In- 
dians he  had  met  witii.  Trade  had  sharpened 
their  wits,  though  it  had  not  improved  their  hon- 
esty ;  tor  they  were  a  communiiy  of  arrant  rogues 
and  freebooters.  Their  h.d)ilations  comported 
with  their  circumstances,  and  were  superior  to 
any  the  travellers  had  yet  seen  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  general  the  dwellings  of  tiie  sav- 
ages on  tiie  I'acitic  sideot  that  great  barrier,  were 
mere  tents  and  cabins  ot  mats,  or  skins,  or  str.iw, 
tiie  country  being  destitute  uf  timber.  In  Wish- 
ram,  on  the  contrary,  the  houses  were  built  of 
wood,  with  long  sloping  rools.  The  floor  was 
sunk  about  six  feet  below  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  a  low  door  at  the  gable  end,  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  p.irtly  sunk.  Tlirough  this 
it  was  necessary  to  crawl,  and  tiieii  to  descend  a 
short  ladder.  This  inconvenient  entrance  was 
proi)al)ly  lor  the  jiurpose  of  defence  ;  there  were 
loo|)-holes  also  under  the  eaves,  apparently  for  the 
discharge  ot  arrows.  The  iiouses  were  large, 
generally  coiiiaining  two  or  three  families.  Im- 
mediately within  the  door  were  sleei)ing  places, 
ranged  along  the  walls,  like  berths  in  a  sliip  ;  and 
furnished  witli  pallets  of  m.ilting.  These  ex- 
tended along  one-half  of  the  buikling  ;  the  re- 
maining hali  was  approjiriated  to  tiie  storing  of 
dried  fish. 

The  trading  operations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wisii-ram  bail  given  tliem  a  wider  scope  of  infor- 
mation, and  rendered  their  village  a  kind  of 
headquarters  of  intelligence.  Afr.  Hunt  was 
able,  therefore,  to  collect  more  distinct  tidings 
concerning  tlie  settlement  of  Astori.i  and  its  af- 
fairs. One  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  at  the  tra- 
ding post   established   by  David  Stuart,  on  the 


Oakinagan,  and  had  pickea  up  a  few  words  of 
English  there.  From  him,  Mr.  Hunt  gleaned 
various  particulars  about  that  establishment,  as 
well  as  about  the  general  concerns  of  the  enter- 
prise. Others  repeated  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Kay, 
the  partner  who  perished  in  the  massacre  on 
board  of  the  Tonquin,  and  gave  some  account  of 
that  melancholy  affair.  They  s.iiil,  Mr.  M'Kay 
was  a  chief  among  the  white  men,  and  had  built 
a  great  house  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  had 
left  it  and  sailed  away  in  a  large  ship  to  the  nortii 
ward,  wiiere  he  had  been  attacked  by  bad  Iniliaiis 
in  canoes.  Mr.  Hunt  was  startled  by  this  intelli- 
gence, and  made  further  inquiries.  They  inform- 
ed him  that  the  Indians  had  lashed  their  canoes  to 
the  shij),  and  fought  until  they  killed  him  and  all 
his  people.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  clear- 
ness with  which  intelligence  is  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  the  Indian  tribes.  These 
tidings,  though  but  p.artially  credited  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  filled  his  mind  witii  anxious  foreliodings. 
He  now  eiuleavored  to  procure  canoes  in  which  to 
descend  the  Columljia,  but  none  suitable  for  the 
purpose  were  to  i)e  obtained  above  the  narrows  ; 
he  continued  on,  therefore,  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  and  encamiied  on  tiie  bank  of  the  river. 
The  cam])  was  soon  surrounded  by  loitering  sav- 
ages, who  went  prowling  about,  seeking  w1iat 
they  might  jiilter.  Heing  baffled  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  guaril,  they  enileavored  to  compass  their 
ends  by  other  means.  Toward  evening,  a  num- 
berof  warriors  entered  the  camjiin  ruffling  style  ; 
painted  and  dressed  out  as  if  for  battle,  and  armed 
with  l.inceQ,  bows  and  arrows,  aiul  scalping  knives. 
Tiiey  informed  .Mr.  Hunt  that  a  party  of  thirty  or 
forty  braves  were  coming  up  from  a  village  below 
to  attack  the  camp  and  carry  off  the  horses,  but 
that  they  were  determineil  to  stay  with  him,  and 
defend  him.  Mr.  Hunt  received  them  with  great 
coldness,  and,  when  they  had  finished  their  story, 
gave  them  a  pipe  to  smoke.  He  then  called  up 
all  hands,  stationed  sentinels  in  different  quarters, 
but  told  them  to  keep  as  vigilant  an  eye  within 
the  camp  as  without. 

The  warriors  were  evidently  baffled  by  these 
jirecautions,  and,  having  smoked  their  pijie,  and 
vapored  off  tiieir  valor,  took  tiieir  departure.  The 
farce,  however,  diil  not  end  here.  After  a  little 
while  the  warriors  returned,  ushering  in  another 
savage,  still  more  heroically  arrayed.  This  they 
announced  as  the  chief  of  the  belligerent  village, 
but  as  a  great  pacificator.  His  ])eople  had  been 
furiously  bent  upon  the  attack,  anti  would  have 
doubtless  carried  it  into  effect,  but  this  gallant 
chief  had  stood  forth  as  the  friend  of  the  white 
men,  and  had  dispersed  the  throng  by  his  own 
authority  and  prowess.  Having  vaunted  this 
signal  [liece  of  service,  there  was  a  significant 
pause  ;  all  evidently  expecting  some  adequate  re- 
ward. Mr.  Hunt  ag.iin  produced  the  pipe, smoked 
with  the  chieftain  and  his  worthy  compeers  ;  but 
made  no  further  demonstrations  of  gratitude. 
They  remained  about  the  camp  all  night,  but  at 
daylight  returned,  baffled  antl  crestfallen,  to  their 
homes,  with  nothing  but  smoke  for  their  pains. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  endeavored  to  procure  canoes,  of 
which  he  saw  several  about  the  neighborhood, 
extremely  well  made,  with  elevated  stems  and 
sterns,  some  of  them  capable  of  carrying  three 
thousand  pounds  weight.  He  f<iund  it  extremely 
diflicult,  however,  to  deal  with  these  slippery  peo- 
ple, who  seemed  much  more  inclined  to  pilfer. 
Notwithstanding  a  strict  guard  maintained  round 
the  camp,  various  implements  were  stolen,  and  sev- 
eral horses  carried  off.  Among  the  latter  we  have 
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to  include  the  long-cherished  steed  of  Pierre  Do- 
rioii,  From  some  willul  cai)rice,  that  worthy 
pitched  his  tent  at  some  distance  from  tiie  main 
Inxiy,  and  tethered  liis  invaluable  steed  beside  it, 
Irom  whence  it  was  abstracted  in  the  night,  to  the 
infinite  chagrin  and  mortification  of  tne  hybrid 
interpreter. 

Having,  after  several  days'  negotiation,  pro- 
cured liie  requisite  number  of  canoes,  Mr.  Hunt 
would  gladly  have  left  this  thievish  neighbor- 
huod,  but  was  detained  until  the  Sth  of  February 
by  violent  head  winds,  accom|)anie<l  by  snow 
aiul  rain.  Even  alter  he  was  enabled  to  get 
under  way,  he  had  still  to  struggle  against 
contrary  winds  and  tempestuous  weather.  The 
current  of  the  river,  however,  was  in  his  favor  ; 
having  made  a  portage  at  the  grand  rapid,  the 
canoes  met  with  no  further  obstruction,  and,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  l'"ei)ruary,  swept 
round  an  intervening  cape,  and  came  in  sight  of 
tiie  infant  settlement  of  .Astoria.  Alter  eleven 
m  jiuhs  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  a  great  part 
ol  tile  time  over  trackless  wastes,  where  the  sight 
ol  a  savage  wigwam  was  a  rarity,  we  may  im- 
r\gine  the  delight  of  the  |)oor  weather-beaten  trav- 
ellers, at  beliolding  the  embryo  establishment,  with 
its  magazines,  habitations,  and  picketed  bul- 
warks, seated  on  a  high  point  of  land,  dominating 
a  beautiful  little  liay,  in  which  was  a  trim-liuiit 
slialloj)  riding  quietly  at  anchor.  A  shout  of  joy 
burst  from  each  canoe  at  the  long-wished  for 
sight.  They  urged  tlieir  canoes  across  the  bay, 
antl  pulled  with  eagerness  for  shore,  where  all 
hands  poured  down  from  the  settlement  to  receive 
and  welcome  them.  Among  the  first  to  greet 
them  on  their  landing,  were  some  of  their  old 
comrades  and  fellow-sufferers,  who,  under  the 
-oniluct  of  Reed,  M'Leilan,  and  M'Ken/ie,  had 
parted  from  them  at  the  Caldron  Linn.  These 
tiad  reacheil  Astoria  nearly  a  month  previously, 
and,  judging  from  their  own  narrow  escape  from 
starvation,  had  given  up  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  follow- 
ers as  lost.  Their  greeting  was  the  more  warm 
aiul  cordial.  As  to  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  their 
mutual  felicitations,  as  usual,  were  loud  and  vocif- 
erous, and  it  was  almost  ludirrous  to  behold  these 
ancient  "comrades"  and  "confreres,"  hugging 
and  kissing  each  other  on  the  river  bank,  \\hen 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  different  bands 
interchanged  accounts  of  their  several  wander- 
ings, after  separating  at  Snake  River  ;  we  shall 
briedy  notice  a  few  ot  the  leading  jjarticulars.  It 
will  be  recollected  by  the  reader,  that  a  small  ex- 
ploring detachment  had  ])rocee(led  <lown  the  river, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Reed,  a  clerk  of 
tlic  company  :  that  another  had  set  off  under 
M  Leilan,  and  a  third  in  a  different  direction,  un- 
der .M'Kenzie.  Alter  wandering  for  several  days 
without  meeting  with  liulians,  or  obtaining  any 
sUpi)lies,  they  came  together  fortuitously  among 
the  .Snake  River  mountains,  some  distance  below 
tliat  disastrous  pass  or  strait,  which  had  received 
the  appellation  ol  the  Devil's  Scuttle  Hole. 

When  thus  united,  their  party  consisted  of 
M'Ken/ie,  M'I.ellan,  Reed,  and  eight  men, 
chiefly  Canadians.  Being  all  in  the  same  predic- 
ament, without  horses,  provisions,  or  information 
of  any  kind,  they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  return  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  encumber 
him  with  so  many  starving  men,  and  that  their 
only  course  was  to  extricate  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  from  this  land  of  famine  and  misery, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  the  Columbia. 
Tiiey  accordingly  continued  to  follow  the  down- 
ward course  of  Snake  River ;  clambering  rocks 


and  mount.iins,  and  defying  all  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  that  rugged  defile,  which  subse- 
quently, when  the  snows  had  fallen,  was  found 
impassable  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Crooks. 

'rhough  constantly  near  to  the  borders  of  the 
river,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  within  sight 
of  its  current,  one  of  their  greatest  sufferings  was 
thirst.  The  river  had  worn  its  way  in  a  deep 
channel  through  rocky  mountains,  destitute  of 
brooks  or  springs.  Its  banks  were  ^o  high  and 
preci|)itous,  that  there  was  rarely  any  place  where 
the  travellers  could  get  down  to  drink  its  waters. 
Frequently  they  suffered  for  miles  the  torments  of 
Tantalus  ;  water  continually  within  sight,  yet 
fevcreil  with  the  most  parching  thirst.  Here  and 
there  they  met  with  rain-water  collected  in  the 
hollows  of  the  rocks,  but  more  than  once  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  ;  and  some 
ot  the  men  had  recourse  to  the  last  expedient  to 
avoid  perishing. 

Their  sufferings  from  hunger  were  equally  se- 
vere. They  could  meet  with  no  game,  and  sub- 
sisted for  a  time  on  strips  of  beaver  skin,  broiled 
on  the  coals.  These  were  doled  out  in  scanty  al- 
lowances, barely  sullicient  to  keep  up  existence, 
and  at  length  failed  them  altogether.  Still  they 
cre|)t  feebly  on,  scarce  tiragging  one  limb  alter 
another,  until  a  severe  snow-storm  brought  them 
to  a  pauie.  To  struggle  against  it,  in  their  ex- 
hausted condition,  was  impossible  ;  so  cowe''iiig 
under  an  impending  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  stee|) 
mountain,  they  prepared  themselves  for  that 
wretched  fate  which  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  famine  stared 
them  in  the  face,  ^^Lellan  casting  up  his  eyes, 
beheld  an  ahsahta,  or  bighorn,  sheltering  itself 
under  a  shelving  rock  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above 
them.  I5eing  in  a  more  active  plight  than  any  of 
his  comrades,  and  an  excellent  marksman,  he  set 
off  to  get  within  shot  of  the  animal.  His  com- 
panions watched  his  movements  with  breathless 
anxiety,  for  their  lives  depended  upon  his  success. 
He  made  a  cautious  circuit;  scrambled  uj)  the 
hill  with  the  utmost  silence,  and  at  length  arrived, 
unperceived,  within  a  proper  distance.  Here  lev- 
elling his  ritle  he  took  so  sure  an  aim,  that  the 
bighorn  fell  dead  on  the  s|)ot ;  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, for,  to  i)ursue  it,  if  merely  wounded, 
would  have  been  iin])ossible  in  his  emaciated 
state.  The  declivity  of  the  hill  enabled  him  to 
roll  the  carcass  down  to  his  companions,  who 
were  too  feeble  to  climb  the  rocks.  They  tell  to 
woik  to  cut  it  U[)  ;  yet  exerted  a  remarkable  self- 
denial  lor  men  in  their  starving  coiulition,  for 
they  contented  themselves  for  the  present  with  a 
SOU])  made  from  the  bones,  reserving  the  llesh  for 
future  repasts.  This  providential  relief  gave 
them  strength  to  pursue  their  journey,  but  they 
were  freciuently  reduced  to  almost  equal  straits, 
and  it  was  only  the  smallness  of  their  party,  re- 
([uiring  a  small  su|)|)ly  of  provisions,  that  enabled 
them  to  get  through  this  desolate  region  with 
their  lives. 

At  length,  after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and 
suffering,  they  got  through  these  mountains,  and 
arrived  at  a  tributary  stream  of  that  branch  of  the 
Columbia  called  Lewis  River,  of  which  Snake 
River  forms  the  southern  fork.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood they  met  with  wild  horses,  the  first  they 
had  seen  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
hence  they  made  their  way  to  Lewis  liiver,  where 
they  fell  in  with  a  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
freely  administered  to  their  necessities.  On  this 
river  they  procured  two  canoes,  in  which  they 
dropped  down  the  stream  to  if*  conlluence  with 
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the  Columbia,  and  then  down  that  river  to  Astoria, 
where  they  arrived  haggard  and  emaciated,  and 
perfectly  in  rags. 

Thus,  all  the  leading  persons  of  Mr.  Hunt's  ex- 
pedition were  once  more  gathered  together,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Crooks,  of  whose  safety  they  enter- 
tained but  little  hope,  considering  the  feeble  con- 
dition in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
him  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

A  day  was  now  given  up  to  jubilee,  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  companions, 
an  I  the  joyful  meeting  of  the  various  scattered 
i)ands  of  adventurers  at  Astoria.  The  colors  were 
hoisted  ;  the  guns,  great  and  small,  were  fired  ; 
there  was  a  feast  of  tish,  of  beaver,  and  venison, 
which  relished  well  with  men  who  had  so  long 
been  glad  to  revel  on  horse  llesh  and  dogs'  meat ; 
a  genial  allowance  of  grog  was  issued,  to  increase 
the  general  animation,  and  the  festivities  wound 
up,  as  usual,  with  a  grand  dance  at  night,  by  the 
Canadian  voyagcurs.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  winter  had  passed  away  tranquilly  at  As- 
toria. The  apprehensions  of  hostility  from  the 
natives  h.id  subsided  ;  indeed,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, the  Indians  for  the  most  jiart  had  disap- 
peared from  the  neighborhood,  and  abandoneil 
the  sea-coast,  so  that,  lor  want  of  their  aid,  the 
colonists  had  at  times  suffered  considerably  for 
want  of  provisions.  The  hunters  belcnging  to 
the  establishment  made  fretiuenl  and  wide  excur- 
sions, but  with  very  moderate  success.  There 
Were  some  deer  and  a  tew  bears  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity,  and  elk  in  great  numbers  ;  the  coun- 
try, however,  was  so  rough,  and  the  woods  so 
close  and  entangled,  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  beat  up  the  game.  The  prevalent  rains  of 
winter,  also,  rendered  it  difticult  for  the  hunter 
to  keep  his  arms  in  order.  The  quantity  of  game, 
therelore,  brought  in  by  the  hunters  was  extreme- 
ly scanty,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  |)ut 
all  hands  on  very  moderate  allowance.  Toward 
spring,  however,  the  fishing  season  commenced 
— the  season  of  plenty  on  the  Columbia.  About 
the  beginning  of  February,  a  small  kind  of  hsli, 
about  six  inches  long,  called  by  the  natives  the 
uihlecan,  and  resembling  the  smelt,  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  delicious  flavor,  and  so  fat  as  to  burn  like  a 
candle,  for  which  it  is  often  used  by  the  natives. 
It  enters  the  river  in  immense  shoals,  like  solid 
columns,  otten  extending  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
more  feet,  and  is  scooped  u])  by  the  natives  with 
sir;all  nets  at  the  end  of  poles.  In  this  \v:iy  they 
w.ll  soon  fill  a  canoe,  or  form  ,1  great  heap  upon 
the  river  l):inks.  These  lish  constitute  a  principal 
article  of'iheir  food  ;  the  women  drying  them  and 
stringing  them  on  cords.  As  the  uthlecan  is 
only  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  the  ar- 
rival of  it  soon  brought  back  the  natives  to  the 
coast  ;  who  again  resorted  to  the  factory  to  traile, 
and  from  thai  time  lurnishetl  plentiful  supplies  of 
lish. 

The  sturgeon  makes  its  appearance  in  the  river 
shortly  after  the  uthlecan,  and  is  taken  in  differ- 
ent ways,  by  the  natives  :  sometimes  they  spear 


they 
witn 


*  The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Astoria,  by  the 
route  travelled  by  Hunt  and  M'Kenzie,  was  upward 
of  thirty-five  hundred  miles,  though  in  a  direct  line  it 
docs  not  exceed  eighteen  hundred. 


it ;  but  oftener  they  use  the  hook  and  line,  and 
the  net.  Occasionally,  they  sink  a  cord  in  the 
river  by  a  heavy  weight,  witn  a  buoy  at  the  uppei 
end,  to  keep  it  floating.  To  this  cord  several 
hooks  are  attached  by  short  lines,  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  baited  with  small  tish. 
This  apparatus  is  often  set  toward  night,  and  by 
the  next  morning  several  sturgeon  will  be  found 
hooked  by  it ;  for  though  a  large  and  strong  fish, 
it  makes  but  little  resistance  when  ensnareih 

The  salmon,  which  are  the  prime  fish  of  the 
Colund)ia,  and  as  important  to  the  piscatory 
tribes  as  are  the  buffaloes  to  the  hunters  of  the 
prairies,  do  not  enter  the  river  until  toward  the 
latter  part  of  May,  from  which  time  until  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  they  abound,  and  are  taken  in  vast 
(luantities,  either  with  the  s|)ear  or  seine,  and 
mostly  in  shallow  water.  An  inferior  species 
succeeds,  and  continues  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber. It  is  remarkable  for  having  a  double  row  of 
teeth,  half  an  inch  long  and  extremely  sharp, 
from  whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  dog- 
toothed  salmon.  It  is  generally  killed  with  the 
spear  in  small  rivulets,  and  smoked  for  winter 
provision.  We  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter 
the  mode  in  which  the  salmon  are  taken  and  cured 
at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  put  up  in  par- 
cels fur  exportation.  From  these  different  fisher- 
ies of  the  river  tribes,  the  establishment  at  As- 
toria had  to  derive  much  of  its  precarious  sup- 
plies ol  provisions. 

A  year's  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  various  expeditions  in  the  interior,  had 
now  given  the  Astorians  some  idea  of  the  coun- 
try. The  whole  coast  is  described  as  remarkably 
rugged  and  mountainous  ;  with  dense  forests  oi 
hemlock,  spruce,  white  and  red  cedar,  cotton- 
wood,  white  oak,  white  and  swamp  ash,  willow, 
and  a  few  walnut.  There  is  likewise  an  under- 
growth of  aromatic  shrubs,  creepers,  and  clam- 
oering  vines,  that  render  the  forests  almost  impen- 
etrable ;  together  with  berries  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  gooseberries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
both  red  and  yellow,  very  large  antl  finely  flavor- 
etl  whortleberries,  cranberries,  serviceberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  sloes,  and  wild  and  choke 
cherries. 

Among  the  flowering  vines  is  one  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  Each  flower  is  composed  of 
six  leaves  or  petals,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
of  a  beautiful  crimson,  the  inside  s|)otted  witli 
white.  Its  leaves,  of  a  fine  green,  are  oval,  and 
disposed  by  threes.  This  plant  climbs  upon  the 
trees  without  attaching  itself  to  them  ;  when  it 
has  reached  the  topmost  branches  it  descends 
perpendicularly,  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  ex- 
tends from  tree  to  tree,  until  its  various  stalks  in- 
terlace the  grove  like  the  rigging  of  a  ship.  The 
stems  or  trunks  of  this  vine  are  tougher  and  more 
tlexible  th;in  willow,  and  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundreil  tathoms  in  length.  From  the  fibres,  the 
Indians  manufacture  baskets  of  such  close  tex 
ture  as  to  hoUl  water. 

The  principal  ([uatlrupeds  that  had  been  seen 
by  the  colonists  in  their  various  expeditions  were 
the  stag,  fallow  deer,  hart,  black  and  grizzly 
bear,  antelope,  ahsahta,  or  bighorn,  beaver,  sea 
and  river  otter,  rnuskrat,  fox,  wolf,  and  panther, 
the  latter  extremely  rare.  The  only  domestic  an- 
imals among  the  natives  were  horses  and  dogs. 

The  country  aboundeil  with  aquatic  and  land 
birds,  such  as  swans,  wild  geese,  brant,  ducks  of 
almost  every  descrijition,  pelicans,  herons,  gulls, 
snipes,  curlews,  eagles,  vultures,  crows,  ravens, 
magpies,  woodpeckers,  pigeons,  partridges,  pheas* 
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ants,  grouse,  and  a  great  variety  of  singing 
birds. 

Tliere  were  few  reptiles  ;  tiie  only  cl.ingerous 
kinds  were  the  rattlesn.ike,  and  one  striped  with 
black,  yellow,  and  wiiite,  about  four  feet  long. 
Among  the  li/ard  kind  was  one  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  three 
inches  in  circumference.  The  tail  was  round, 
and  of  tha  same  length  as  the  body.  The  head 
was  triangular,  covered  with  small  square  scales. 
The  upper  part  of  the  l)0(ly  was  likewise  covered 
with  small  scales,  green,  yellow,  black,  and  blue. 
Each  foot  had  five  toes,  furnished  with  strong 
nails,  probably  to  aid  it  in  burrowing,  as  it  usually 
lived  underground  on  the  |)lains. 

A  remarkable  fact,  characteristic  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  mildness 
and  equability  of  the  climate.  That  great  moun- 
tain barrier  seems  to  divide  the  continent  into 
different  climates,  even  in  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  rigorous  winters  and  sultry  sum- 
mers, and  all  the  capricious  inecpi.-ilities  of  tem- 
perature prevalent  on  the  Atlantic  siile  of  the 
mountains,  are  but  little  felt  on  their  western  de- 
clivities. The  countries  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  are  blessed  with  milder  and  steadier  tem- 
perature, resembling  the  climates  of  p.irallel  lat- 
itudes in  Kurojie.  In  the  plains  and  valleys  but 
little  snow  falls  throughout  the  winter,  and  usually 
melts  while  falling.  It  rarely  lies  on  the  ground 
more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  except  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  The  winters  are  rainy 
rather  than  cold.  The  rains  for  live  months, 
from  the  miildle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
March,  are  almost  incessant,  and  often  accom- 
panied by  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  winds  prevalent  at  this  season  are  trom  the 
south  and  southeast,  which  usually  bring  rain. 
Those  from  the  north  to  the  southwest  are  the 
harbingers  of  fair  weather  and  a  clear  sky.  The 
residue  of  the  year,  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  midille  of  October,  an  interval  of  seven 
montiis,  is  serene  and  delightful.  There  is  scarce- 
ly any  rain  throughout  tliis  time,  yet  the  lace  of 
the  country  is  kejit  fresh  and  verdant  by  nightly 
dews,  and  occasionally  by  humid  fogs  in  the 
mornings.  These  are  not  considered  i)rejudicial 
to  health,  since  both  the  natives  and  the  whites 
sleep  in  the  open  air  with  perfect  im|)unity.  While 
this  e(|iial)le  and  bland  temperature  prevails 
throughout  the  lower  country,  the  peaks  and 
ridges  of  the  v.ist  mountains  by  which  it  is  domi- 
nated, are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This 
renders  tliem  discernible  at  a  great  distance, 
shining  at  times,  like  bright  summer  clouds,  at 
other  times  assuming  the  most  aerial  tints,  and 
alsvays  forming  brilliant  and  striking  features  in 
the  vast  landscape.  The  mild  tem|)erature  prev- 
alent throughout  the  country  is  attributed  by  some 
to  the  succession  of  winds  trom  the  Pacitic  Ocean, 
extending  from  latitude  twenty  degrees  to  at  least 
fifty  degrees  north.  Tiiese  temper  the  heat  of 
summer,  so  that  in  the  shade  no  one  is  incom- 
moded by  perspiration  ;  they  also  soften  the  rigors 
of  winter,  and  jiroduce  such  a  moderation  in  the 
climate,  that  the  inhabitants  can  wear  the  same 
dress  throughout  the  year. 

The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea-coast 
is  of  a  brown  color,  inclining  to  red,  and  general- 
ly poor  ;  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel.  In 
the  interior,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  soil  is  generally  blackish  ; 
though  sometimes  yellow.  It  is  frequently  inixe(l 
with  marl,  and  with  marine  substances  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.     This  kind  of  soil  extends  to  a 


considerable  depth,  as  may  he  perceived  in  the 
deep  cuts  m.ide  by  ravines,  and  by  the  lieds  oi 
rivers.  The  vegetation  in  tliese  valleys  is  much 
more  .abundant  than  near  the  coast ;  in  fact,  it  is 
in  these  fertile  intervals,  locked  up  between  rocky 
sierras,  or  scooped  out  from  barren  wastes,  that 
population  must  extend  itself,  as  it  were,  in  veins 
and  ramifications,  if  ever  the  regions  beyond  the 
mountains  should  become  civilized. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  nRIEF  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
tribes  or  hordes  existing  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  settlenunt  ;  a  few 
more  particulars  concerning  them  may  be  accept- 
able. The  four  tribes  ne.irest  to  Astoria,  and 
with  whom  the  traders  had  most  intercourse, 
were,  ;is  has  heretofore  been  observed,  the  Chi- 
nooks,  the  Clatsops,  the  Wahkiacums,  .ind  the 
Cathlamets.  The  Chinooks  resided  chiclly  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  running 
parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  through  a  low  country 
studdeil  with  stagnant  |)ools,  and  emptying  itself 
into  Baker's  Hay,  a  few  miles  from  Cape  IJisap- 
pointment.  This  was  the  tribe  over  which  Com- 
comly,  the  one-eyed  chieftain,  held  sway  ;  it 
boasted  two  hundred  and  fourteen  fighting  men. 
Their  chief  subsistence  was  on  lish,  with  an  oc- 
casional regale  of  the  llesh  of  elk  and  deer,  and 
of  wild-fowl  from  the  neighboring  ponds. 

The  Clatsops  resided  on  both  ides  of  Point 
Adams  ;  they  were  the  mere  n  lies  of  a  tribe 
which  had  been  nearly  swept  off  •')>  the  smallpox, 
and  did  not  number  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  fighting  men. 

The  Wahkiacums,  or  Waak-i-cums,  inhabited 
the  north  side  of  the  Columbia,  and  numbered 
sixty-six  warriors.  They  and  the  Chinooks  were 
originally  the  same  ;  but  a  disjiute  arising  about 
two  generations  previous  to  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment between  the  ruling  chief  and  his  brother 
W.diki.icum,  the  latter  seceded,  and  with  his  ad- 
herents formed  t'^"  present  horde  which  contin- 
ues to  go  by  his  si.ime.  In  this  way  new  tribes 
or  clans  are  formed,  and  lurking  causes  of  hos- 
tility engendered. 

The  Cathlamets  lived  opjiosite  to  the  lower  vil- 
lage of  the  Wahkiacums,  and  numbered  ninety- 
four  warriors. 

These  f(<ur  tribes,  or  rather  clans,  have  every 
appearance  of  springing  from  the  same  origin, 
resembling  each  other  in  (lerson,  dress,  language, 
anci  manners.  They  are  rather  a  diminutive  race, 
generally  below  five  feet  \\\t:  inches,  with  crooked 
legs  and  thick  ankles  ;  a  defarmity  caused  by 
their  passing  so  much  of  their  time  sitting  or 
s(|uatting  upon  the  calves  of  their  legs,  and  their 
heels,  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoes  ;  a  t.ivorite 
position,  which  they  retain,  even  when  on  shore. 
'I'he  women  increase  the  deformity  by  wearing 
tight  bandages  around  the  ankle,->,  which  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  cause  a  swelling 
of  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Neither  sex  can  boast  of  personal  beauty.  Their 
faces  are  round,  with  small,  but  animated  eyes. 
Their  noses  are  broad  and  Hat  at  top,  and  fleshy 
at  the  end,  with  large  nostrils.  They  have  wide 
mouths,  thick  lips,  and  short,  irregular  and  dirty 
teeth.  Indeed,  good  teeth  are  seldom  to  be  seen 
among  the  tril)es  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
who  live  chiefly  on  fish. 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  intercourse  with  white 
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men,  these  Kavages  were  but  scantily  clad.  In 
summer  time  the  men  went  entirely  naked  ;  in  the 
winter  and  in  bad  weather,  the  men  wore  a  small 
roltr,  re.iching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  made 
ot  the  skinii  of  animals,  or  of  the  wool  of  the 
mountain  sheep.  Occasionally,  they  wore  a  kind 
of  mantle  of  matting,  to  kee|>  off  the  rain  ;  but 
having  thus  protected  the  back  and  shoulders,  they 
left  the  rest  of  the  body  naked. 

The  women  wore  similar  robes,  though  shorter, 
not  reaching  below  the  waist ;  beside  which,  they 
had  a  kind  of  petticoat,  or  fringe,  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knee,  formed  ot  the  fibres  of  ce- 
dar bari<,  broken  into  strands,  or  a  tissue  of  silk 
grass  twisted  and  knotted  at  the  ends.  This  was 
the  usual  dress  of  the  women  in  summer  ;  should 
the  weather  be  inclement,  they  ailded  a  vest  of 
skins,  similar  to  the  robe. 

The  men  carefully  eradicated  every  vestige  of 
a  bear'l,  considering  it  a  great  du*'.  nity.  They 
looked  with  disgust  at  the  wliiskuis  and  well-fur- 
nished chins  ot  the  white  men,  and  in  derision 
called  them  Long-beards.  IJoth  sexes,  on  the 
other  hanil,  cherished  the  hair  of  the  head,  which 
with  them  is  generally  black  and  rather  course. 
They  allowed  it  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  and 
were  very  jjroud  and  careful  ot  it,  sometimes 
wearing  it  plaited,  sometimes  wound  round  the 
head  in  fancdul  tresses.  No  greater  affront  could 
be  offered  them  than  to  cut  off  their  treasured 
locks. 

They  had  conical  hats  with  narrow  rims,  neatly 
woven  of  bear-grass  orot  the  libres  of  cedar  bark, 
interwoven  with  designs  of  various  shapes  and 
colors  ;  sometimes  merely  S(|uares  and  triangles, 
at  other  times  rude  rei)resentations  of  canoes, 
with  men  tishing  and  harpooning.  These  hats 
were  nearly  waterproof,  and  extremely  durable. 

The  favorite  ornaments  ot  tlie  men  were  col- 
lars of  bears'  claws,  the  prouil  trophies  of  hunt- 
ing exploits  ;  while  the  women  and  children  wore 
similar  decorations  of  elks'  tusks.  An  intercourse 
with  the  white  traders,  however,  soon  effecteil  a 
change  in  the  toilets  of  holh  sexes.  They  became 
fond  of  arraying  themselves  in  any  article  of  civi- 
lized dress  which  they  could  procure,  and  often 
made  a  most  grotesnue  appearance.  They  adapt- 
ed many  articles  of  tintry,  also,  to  their  own  pre- 
vious tastes.  Both  sexes  were  fond  of  adorning 
themselves  with  bracelets  of  iron,  brass  or  cop- 
per. They  were  delighted,  also,  with  blue  and 
white  beads,  particularly  the  former,  and  wore 
broail  tight  bands  of  them  rounil  the  waist  and 
ankles  ;  large  rolls  of  them  round  the  neck,  and 

ftendants  of  them  in  the  ears.  The  men,  especial- 
y,  who,  in  savage  life  carry  a  passion  for  person- 
al decoration  farther  than  the  females,  did  not 
think  tiieir  gala  equipments  complete,  unless  they 
hail  a  jewel  of  haiqua,  orwampun,  dangling  at  the 
nose.  Thus  arrayed,  their  hair  besmeared  with 
fish  oil,  and  their  bodies  bedaubed  with  red  clay, 
they  considered  themselves  irresistible. 

When  on  warlike  exjiedilions,  they  painted 
their  faces  anti  bodies  in  the  most  hideous  and 
grotesque   manner,    according   to   the    universal 

Eractice  of  American  savages.  Their  arms  were 
ows  anil  arrows,  spears,  and  war-clubs.  Some 
wore  a  corslet  formed  of  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
laced  togetiier  with  bear-grass,  so  as  to  form  a 
light  coat  of  mail,  pliant  to  the  body  ;  and  a  kind 
ofcasque  of  cedar  bark,  leather,  and  bear  grass, 
sufficient  to  protect  the  head  from  an  arrow  or 
war  club.  A  more  complete  article  of  defensive 
armor  was  a  buff  jerkin  or  shirt  of  great  thick- 
ness, made  of  doublings  of  elk  skin,  and  reaching 
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are  not  able  to  ascertain.  Some  of  tli  rii)es,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Columbia,  pr  ■  u^c  it ;  but 
they  all  speak  the  Chinook  language,  and  prob- 
ably originated  from  the  same  stock.  As  tar  as 
we  can  learn,  the  remoter  tribes,  which  speak  an 
entirely  different  language,  tlo  not  llatten  the 
head.  This  absurd  custom  declines,  also,  in  re- 
ceding from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  few  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  after  crossing  the  moun- 
tains it  disappears  altogether.  Those  Indians, 
therefore,  about  the  heail  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  in  the  solitary  mountain  regions,  who  are 
often  called  PMatheads,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  characterized  by  this  deformity.  It  is  an  appel- 
lation often  given  by  the  hunters  east  of  the  moun- 
tain chain,  to  all  the  western  Indians,  excepting 
the  Snakes. 

The  religious  belief  of  these  people  was  ex- 
tremely limited  and  confined  ;  or  rather,  in  all 
])rot)ability,  their  explanations  were  but  little  un- 
derstood by  their  visitors.  They  had  an  idea  of 
a  benevolent  and  omnipotent  spirit,  the  creator 
of  all  things.  They  represent  him  as  assuming 
various  shapes  at  pleasure,  but  generally  that  ot 
an  immense  bird.  Me  usually  inhabits  the  sun, 
but  occasionally  wings  his  way  through  the  aerial 
regions,  and  sees  all  that  is  doing  upon  earth. 
Should  anything  displease  him  he  vents  his  wrath 
in  terrific  storms  and  tempests,  the  lightning  be- 
ing the  Hashes  of  his  eye,  and  the  tliunder  the 
clapping  of  his  wings.  To  propiti.ite  his  favor 
they  offer  him  annual  sacrifices  of  salmon  and 
venison,  the  first-fruits  of  their  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. 

Ueside  this  aerial  spirit  they  believe  in  an  in- 
ferior one,  who  inhabits  the  fire,  and  of  whom 
they  are  in  perpetual  dread,  as,  though  he  pos- 
sesses equally  the  power  of  good  and  evil,  the 
evil  is  apt  to  predominate.  They  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  keep  him  in  good  humor  by  frequent 
offerings.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have  great  in- 
fluence with  the  winged  spirit,  their  sovereign 
protector  and  benefactor.  They  implore  him, 
therefore,  to  act  as  their  interpreter,  and  procure 
them  all  desirable  things,  such  as  success  in  fish- 
ing and  hunting,  abundance  of  game,  fleet  horses, 
obedient  wives,  and  male  children. 

These  Indians  have  likewise  their  priests,  or 
conjurers,  or  medicine  men,  who  pretend  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  tieities,  and  the  expounders 
and  the  enforcers  of  their  will.  Each  of  these 
medicine  men  has  his  idols  carved  in  wood, 
representing  the  spirits  of  the  air  and  of  the  fire, 
under  some  rude  and  grotesque  form  of  a  horse, 
a  bear,  a  beaver,  or  other  quadruped,  or  that  of 
bird  or  fish.  These  idols  are  hung  round  with 
amulets  and  votive  offerings,  such  as  beavers' 
teeth,  and  bears'  and  eagles   claws. 

When  any  chief  personage  is  on  his  death-bed, 
or  dangerously  ill,  the  medicine  men  are  sent  for. 
Each  brings  witli  him  his  idols,  with  which  hfl 
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ijtircs  into  A  cnnoe  to  hold  r  consultAtion.  Ai 
doctors  are  prone  to  disagree,  so  these  medicine 
men  tiave  now  and  tlicn  a  violent  altercation  as 
to  the  malady  of  the  patient,  or  tlie  treatment  of 
it.  To  settle  this  they  l)eat  their  idols  soundly 
against  each  other  ;  whichever  first  loses  a  ttwtn 
or  a  claw  is  considered  as  confuted,  and  his  vo- 
tary retires  from  the  field. 

I'oiyKaniy  is  not  only  allowed,  l)ut  coiisidered 
honoranle,  and  the  greater  numl)er  of  wives  a 
man  can  maintain,  the  more  important  is  he  in 
the  eyes  of  the  tril)e.  The  first  wife,  however, 
takes  rank  of  all  the  others,  and  is  considered 
mistress  of  the  house.  Still  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment is  lialile  to  jealousies  and  cahals,  and 
the  lord  and  master  has  much  dilliculty  in  main- 
taining harmony  in  his  janglinjj  household. 

In  tlie  manuscript  from  which  we  draw  many 
of  these  particulars,  it  is  stated  that  he  who  ex- 
ceeds his  neighbors  in  the  numl)er  of  liis  wives, 
male  children  and  slaves,  is  elected  chief  of  the 
village  ;  a  title  to  otVice  which  we  do  not  recollect 
ever  before  to  have  met  with. 

Feuds  are  frequent  among  these  tril)es,  but  are 
not  very  deadly.  They  have  occasionally  pitched 
battles,  fought  on  appointed  days,  and  at  speci- 
fied ])laces,  vvliich  are  generally  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet.  The  adverse  parties  jjost  themselves  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  and  at  such  dis- 
tances that  the  l)attles  often  last  a  long  while  be- 
fore any  blood  is  shed,  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  seldom  exceed  half  a  dozen.  Should 
the  damage  be  equal  on  each  side,  the  war  is  con- 
sidered as  honorably  concluded  ;  should  one 
party  lose  more  than  the  other,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
compensation  in  slaves  or  other  property,  other- 
wise hostilities  are  liable  to  be  renewed  at  a  fu- 
ture day.  They  are  much  given  also  to  predatory 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  enemies,  and 
sometimes  of  their  friendly  neighbors.  Should 
they  fall  upon  a  band  of  inferior  force,  or  upon  a 
village,  vv'eakly  defended,  they  act  with  the  feroc- 
ity of  true  poltroons,  slaying  all  the  men,  and 
carrying  off  the  women  anu  children  as  slaves. 
As  to  the  property,  it  is  packed  upon  horses  which 
they  bring  with  them  for  the  purpose.  They  are 
mean  and  paltry  as  warriors,  and  altogether  in- 
ferior in  heroic  qualities  to  the  savages  of  the 
buffalo  plains  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

A  great  portion  of  their  time  is  passed  in  rev- 
elry, music,  dancing,  and  gambling.  Their  mu- 
sic scarcely  deserves  the  name  ;  the  instruments 
being  of  the  rudest  kind.  Their  singing  is  harsh 
and  discordant ;  the  songs  are  chiefly  extempore, 
relating  to  passing  circumstances,  the  persons 
present,  or  any  trifling  object  that  strikes  the  at- 
tention of  the  singer.  They  have  several  kinds  of 
dances,  some  of  them  lively  and  pleasing.  The 
women  are  rarely  permitted  to  dance  with  the 
men,  but  form  groups  apart,  dancing  to  the  same 
instrument  and  song. 

They  have  a  great  passion  for  play,  and  a  va- 
riety of  games.  To  such  a  pitch  of  excitement 
»re  they  sometimes  roused,  tht  they  gamble  away 
everything  they  possess,  even  to  their  wives  and 
children.  They  are  notorious  thieves,  also,  and 
proud  of  their  dexterity.  He  who  is  frequently 
successful,  gains  much  applause  and  popularity  ; 
but  the  clumsy  thief,  who  is  detected  in  some 
bungling  attempt,  is  scoffed  at  and  despised,  and 
sometimes  severely  punished. 

Such  are  a  few  leading  characteristics  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  neighborhood  of  Astoria.  They  ap- 
pear to  us  interior  in  many  respects  to  the  tribes 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  bold  rovers  of  the 


prairies  ;  and  tn  partake  much  of  the  Esquimaux 
character  ;  elevated  in  some  degree  bv  »  more 
genial  climate,  and  more  varied  style  of  living. 

The  haliits  of  traffic  engendered  at  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Columbia,  have  had  their  influence 
along  the  coast.  The  Chinooks  and  other  In- 
<lians  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  soon  proved  them- 
selves keen  traders,  and  in  their  early  dealings 
with  the  Astorians,  never  hesitated  to  ask  three 
times  what  they  considered  the  real  value  of  an 
article.  They  were  iiuiuisitive,  also,  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  mipertinently  intrusive ;  and  were 
prone  to  indulge  in  scoffing  and  ridicule,  at  the 
exnense  of  the  strangers. 

In  one  thing,  however,  they  showed  superior 
judgnient  and  self-command  to  most  of  their 
race  ;  this  was,  in  their  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  with 
which  they  regarded  a  drunkard.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  son  of  Comcomly  had  been  induced  to  drink 
freely  at  the  factory,  and  went  home  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  playing  all  kinds  of  mad  pranks, 
until  he  sank  into  a  stu|)or,  in  which  he  remained 
for  two  days.  The  old  chieftain  repaired  to  his 
friend  M'Dougal,  with  indignation  flaming  in  his 
countenance,  anti  bitterly  reproached  him  for 
having  permitted  his  son  to  degrade  himst:lf  into 
a  beast,  and  to  render  himself  an  object  of  scorn 
and  laughter  to  his  slave. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

As  the  spring  opened,  the  little  settlement  ot 
Astoria  was  in  agitation,  and  prepared  to  send 
forth  various  expeditions.  Several  important 
things  were  to  be  done.  It  was  necessary  to  send 
a  supply  ot  goods  to  the  trading  post  of  .Mr.  Da- 
vid Stuart,  established  in  the  preceding  autumn 
on  the  Oakinagan.  The  cache,  or  secret  deposit, 
made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Caldron  Linn,  was  like- 
wise to  be  visited,  and  the  merchandise  and  other 
effects  left  there,  to  be  brought  to  Astoria.  A 
third  object  of  moment  was  to  send  dispatches 
overland  to  Mr.  Astor  at  New  York,  informing 
him  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  settlement,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  several  expeditions. 

The  task  of  carrying  supplies  to  Oakinagan  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  a  spiriteil  and  en- 
terprising young  man,  nephew  to  the  one  who 
had  estalilished  the  post.  The  cache  was  to  be 
sought  out  by  two  of  the  clerks,  named  Russell 
Farnham  and  Donald  .M'tlilles,  conducted  by  a 
jjuide,  and  accompanied  by  eight  men,  to  assist 
in  bringing  home  the  goods. 

As  to  the  dispatches,  they  were  confided  to  Mr. 
John  Reed,  the  clerk,  the  same  who  had  conduct- 
etl  one  of  the  exploring  detachments  of  Snake 
River.  He  was  now  to  trace  back  his  way  across 
the  mountains  by  the  same  route  l)y  which  he  had 
come,  with  no  other  companions  or  escort  than 
Ben  Jones,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  and  two  Cana- 
dians. As  it  was  still  hoped  that  Mr.  trrooks 
might  be  in  existence,  and  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his 
party  might  meet  with  him  in  the  course  of  their 
route,  they  were  charged  with  a  small  supply  of 
goods  and  provisions,  to  aid  that  gentleman  on 
his  way  to  Astoria. 

When  the  expedition  ot  Reed  was  made  known, 
Mr.  M'Lellan  announced  his  determination  to  ac- 
company it.  He  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  smallness  oi  his  interest  in  the  copartnership, 
and  had  requested  an  additional  number  of 
shares  ;  his  request  not  being  complied  with,  he 
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resolved  to  abandon  the  company.  M 'Lallan 
was  a  man  of  singularly  self-willed  and  decided 
character,  with  whom  persuasion  was  useless  ; 
he  was  permitted,  therefore,  to  take  his  own 
course  without  opposition. 

As  to  Reed,  he  set  about  preparing  for  his  haz- 
ardous journey  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  Irishman. 
He  had  a  tin  case  made,  in  which  the  letters  and 
papers  addressed  to  Mr.  Astor  were  carefully 
soldered  up.  This  case  he  intended  to  strap 
upon  his  shoulders,  so  as  to  bear  it  about  with 
him,  sleeping  and  waking,  in  all  changes  and 
chances,  by  land  or  by  water,  and  never  to  part 
with  it  but  with  his  life  ! 

As  the  route  ol  these  several  parties  would  be 
the  same  for  nearly  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  within  that  distance  would  lie 
through  the  piratical  pass  of  the  rapids,  and 
among  the  freebooting  tribes  Oi  the  river,  it  was 
thought  advisalile  to"  start  about  the  same  time, 
and  to  keep  together.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of 
March  they  all  set  off,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
men,  in  two  canoes — and  here  we  cannot  but 
pause  to  noiice  the  hardihood  of  these  several  e.\- 
])editions,  so  insignificant  in  point  of  force,  and 
severally  destined  to  traverse  immense  wilder- 
nesses, where  larger  parties  had  experienced  «:o 
much  danger  and  distress.  When  recruits  were 
sought  in  the  preceding  year  among  e.\perienced 
hunters  and  voyageurs  at  Montreal  and  St.  Louis, 
it  was  considered  dangerous  to  attempt  to  cross 
the  Rocky  Mountains  with  less  than  sixty  men  ; 
and  yet  here  we  find  Reed  ready  to  push  his  way 
across  those  barriers  with  merely  three  compan- 
ions. Such  is  the  fearlessness,  the  insensibility 
to  danger,  which  men  acquire  by  the  habitude  of 
constant  risk.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  becomes 
callous  by  exposure. 

The  little  associated  band  proceeded  up  the 
river,  untler  the  command  of  Mr.  Ro!)ert  Stuart, 
and  arrived  early  in  the  month  of  April  at  the 
Long  Narrows,  that  notorious  plundering  place. 
Here  it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  canoes,  and 
to  transport  both  them  and  their  cargoes  to  the 
head  of  the  Narrows  by  land.  Their  party  was 
too  few  in  number  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Cathlasco  Indians,  -"ho  undertook  to  carry  the 
goods  on  their  horses.  Forward  then  they  set, 
the  Indians  with  their  horses  well  freighted,  and 
the  first  load  convoyed  by  Reed  and  five  men, 
well  armed  ;  the  gallant  Irishman  stridmg  along 
at  the  head,  with  his  tin  case  ol  dispatches  glit- 
tering on  his  back.  In  passing,  however,  through 
a  rocky  and  intricate  defile,  some  of  the  freeboot- 
ing vagrants  turned  their  horses  up  a  narrow 
path  and  galloped  off,  carrying  with  them  two 
bales  of  goods  and  a  number  of  small  articles. 
To  follow  them  was  useless  ;  indeed,  it  was  with 
much  ado  that  the  convoy  got  into  port  with  the 
residue  of  the  cargoes  ;  for  some  of  the  guards 
were  pillaged  of  their  knives  an.l  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  the  lustrous  tin  case  of  Mr.  John  Reed 
was  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Stuart  heard  of  these  depredations,  and 
hastened  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  convoy,  but 
could  not  reach  them  before  dusk,  by  which  time 
they  had  arrived  at  the  village  of  Wish-ram,  al- 
ready noted  for  its  great  fishery,  and  the  knavish 
propensities  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  they  found 
themselves  benighted  in  a  strange  place,  and  sur- 
rounded by  savages  bent  on  pilfering,  if  not  upon 
open  robbery.  Not  knowing  what  active  course 
to  take,  they  remained  under  arms  all  night,  with- 
out closing  an  eye,  and  at  the  very  first  peep  of 


dawn,  when  objects  were  yet  scarce  visible,  every- 
thing was  hastily  embarked,  and,  without  seeking 
to  recover  the  stolen  effects,  they  pushed  off  from 
shore;  "glad  to  bid  adieu,"  as  they  said,  "to 
this  abominable  nest  of  miscreants." 

The  worthies  of  Wish-ram,  however,  were  not 
disposed  to  part  so  easily  with  their  visitors. 
Their  cupidity  had  been  quickened  by  the  plundei 
which  they  had  already  taken,  and  their  confi 
dence  increased  by  the  impunity  with  which  thei' 
outrage  had  passed.  They  resolved,  therefore, 
to  take  further  toll  ol  the  travellers,  and,  if  poss; 
ble,  to  capture  the  tin  case  of  dispatches  ;  which 
shining  conspicuously  from  afar,  and  bein^ 
guarded  by  John  Reed  with  such  especial  care, 
must,  as  they  supposed,  be  "  a  great  medicine." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  comrades  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  the  canoes,  when  they  be- 
held the  whole  rabble  of  Wish-ram  stringing  in 
groups  along  the  bank,  whooping  and  yelling, 
and  gibbering  in  their  wild  jargon,  and  when 
they  landed  below  the  falls  they  were  surrounded 
by  upward  of  four  hundred  of  these  river  ruffians, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war  clubs,  and 
other  savage  weapons.  These  nov/  pressed  for- 
ward,with  offers  to  carry  the  canoes  and  effects 
up  the  portage.  Mr.  Stuart  declined  forwarding 
the  goods,  alleging  the  lateness  of  the  hour  ;  but, 
to  keep  them  in  good  humor,  informed  them,  that, 
if  they  conducted  themselves  well,  their  offered 
services  might  probably  be  accepted  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  in  the  meanwhile  he  suggested  that  thej 
might  carry  up  the  canoes.  They  accordinglj 
set  off  with  the  two  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  ac- 
companied by  a  guard  of  eight  men  well  armed. 

When  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  mis- 
chievous spirit  of  the  savages  broke  out,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  destroying  the  canoes,  doubt- 
less with  a  view  to  impede  the  white  men  from 
carrying  forward  their  goods,  and  laying  them 
open  to  further  pilfering.  They  were  with  some 
difficulty  prevented  from  committing  this  outrage 
by  the  interference  of  an  old  man,  who  ap|)eared 
to  have  authority  among  them  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  harangue,  the  whole  of  the  hostile 
band,  with  the  exception  of  al)out  fifty,  crossed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  they  lay  in  wait, 
ready  for  further  mischief. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  remain- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  falls  with  the  goods,  and  who 
knew  that  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  savages 
was  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  opportunity 
to  i)lunder,  determined,  if  possible,  to  steal  a  march 
upon  them,  and  defeat  their  machinations.  In 
the  dead  of  the  night,  therefore,  about  one  o'clock, 
the  moon  shining  brightly,  he  roused  his  party, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  endeavor  to  trans- 
port the  goods  themselves,  above  the  falls,  before 
the  sleeping  savages  could  be  aware  of  tiieir  op- 
erations. All  hands  sprang  to  the  work  with 
zeal,  and  hurried  it  on  in  the  hope  of  getting  all 
over  before  daylight.  Mr.  Stuart  went  forward 
with  the  first  loads,  and  took  his  station  at  the 
head  of  the  portage,  while  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
M'Lellan  remained  at  the  foot  to  forward  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  day  dawned  before  the  transportation  was 
completed.  Some  of  the  fifty  Indians  who  had  re- 
mained on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  perceived 
what  was  going  on,  and,  feeling  themselves  too 
weak  for  an  attack,  gave  the  alarm  to  those  on 
the  opposite  side,  upward  of  a  hundred  of  whom 
embarKed  in  several  large  canoes.  Two  loads  of 
goods  yet  remained  to  be  brought  up.  Mr.  Stuart 
dispatched  some  of  the  people  for  one  of  thelo'ids. 
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with  a  request  to  Mr.  Reed  to  retain  with  him  as 
many  men  as  he  thought  necessary  to  guard  the 
remaining  load,  as  he  suspected  hostile  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Reed,  however, 
refused  to  retain  any  of  theni,  saying  that  M'Lel- 
lan  and  himself  were  sufficient  to  protect  the 
small  quantity  that  remained.  The  men  accord- 
ingly departed  with  the  load,  while  Reed  and 
M'Lellan  continued  to  mount  guard  over  the  res- 
idue. By  this  time,  a  number  of  the  canoes  had 
arrived  from  the  opposite  side.  As  they  approach- 
ed the  shore,  the  unlucky  tin  box  of  John  Reed, 
shining  afar  like  the  brilliant  helmet  of  Euryalus, 
caught  their  eyes.  No  sooner  did  the  canoes 
touch  the  shore]  than  they  leaped  forward  on  the 
rocks,  set  up  a  war-whoop,  and  sprang  forward 
to  secure  the  glittering  prize.  Mr.  M'Lellan,  who 
was  at  the  river  bank,  advanced  to  guard  the 
goods,  when  one  of  the  savages  attempted  to 
hoodwink  him  with  his  buffalo  robe  with  one 
hand,  and  to  stab  him  with  the  other.  M'Lellan 
sprang  back  just  far  enough  to  avoid  the  blow, 
and  raising  his  rifle,  shot  the  ruffian  through  the 
heart. 

In  the  meantime,  Reed,  who  with  the  want  of 
forethought  of  an  Irishman,  had  neglected  to  re- 
move the  leathern  cover  from  the  lock  of  his  rifle, 
was  fumbling  at  the  fastenings,  when  he  received 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  war-club  that  laid  him 
senseless  on  the  ground.  In  a  twinkling  he  was 
stripped  of  his  riHe  and  pistols,  and  the  tin  box,  the 
cause  of  all  this  onslaught,  was  borne  off  in  tri- 
umph. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had 
heard  the  war-whoop,  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action  with  Ben  Jones,  and  seven  others  of  the 
men.  When  he  arrived.  Reed  was  weltering  in 
his  blood,  and  an  Indian  standing  over  him  and 
about  to  dispatch  him  with  a  tomahawk.  Stuart 
gave  the  word,  when  Ben  Jones  levelled  his  rifle, 
and  shot  the  miscreant  on  the  spot.  The  men 
then  gave  a  cheer  and  charged  upon  the  main 
body  of  the  savages,  who  took  to  instant  flight. 
Reed  was  now  raised  from  the  ground,  and  borne 
senseless  and  bleeding  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
portage.  Preparations  were  made  to  launch 
the  canoes  and  embark  all  in  haste,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  were  too  leaky  to  be  put  in  the 
water,  and  that  the  oars  had  been  left  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls.  A  scene  of  confusion  now  ensued. 
The  Indians  were  whoopmg  and  yelling,  and 
running  about  like  fiends.  A  panic  seized  upon 
the  men,  at  being  thus  suddenly  checked,  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  Canadians  died  within  them, 
and  two  young  meii  actually  fainted  away.  The 
moment  they  recovered  their  senses  Mr.  Stuart 
ordered  -that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
arms,  their  under-garments  taken  off,  and  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  should  be  tied  round  their  waists, 
(n  imitation  of  a  squaw  ;  an  Indian  punishment 
lor  cowardice.  Thus  equipped,  they  were  stowed 
away  among  the  goods  in  one  of  the  canoes.  This 
ludicrous  affair  excited  the  mirth  of  the  bolder 
spirits,  even  in  the  midstof  their  perils,  and  roused 
the  pride  of  the  wavering.  The  Indians  having 
crossed  back  again  to  the  north  side,  order  was 
restored,  some  of  the  hands  were  sent  back  for 
the  oars,  others  set  to  work  to  calk  and  launch  the 
canoes,  and  in  a  little  while  all  were  embarked 
and  were  continuing  their  voyage  along  the  south- 
ern shore. 

No  sooner  had  they  departed,  than  the  Indians 
returned  to  the  scene  of  nction,  bore  off  their  two 
comrades,  who  had  been  shot,  one  of  whom  was 
Mill  living,  and  returned  to  their  village.     Here 
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they  killed  two  horses  ;  and  drank  the  hot  blood 
to  give  fierceness  to  their  courage.  They  painted 
and  arrayed  themselves  hideously  for  battle  ;  per- 
formed the  dead  dance  round  the  slain,  and  raised 
the  war  song  of  vengeance.  Then  mounting  their 
horses,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  they  set  off 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  to  get  ahead 
of  the  canoes,  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  take  a  ter- 
rible revenge  on  the  white  men. 

They  succeeded  in  getting  some  distance  above 
the  canoes  without  being  discovered,  and  were 
crossing  the  river  to  post  themselves  on  the  side 
along  which  the  white  men  were  coasting,  when 
they  were  fortunately  descried.  Mr.  Stuart  and 
his  companions  were  immediately  on  the  alert. 
As  they  drew  near  to  the  place  where  the  savages 
had  crossed,  they  observed  them  posted  among 
steep  and  overhanging  rocks,  close  along  which 
the  canoes  would  have  to  pass.  Finding  that  the 
enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  the  whites 
stopped  short  when  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
them,  and  discharged  and  reloaded  their  pieces. 
They  then  made  a  fire  and  dressed  the  wounds 
of  Mr.  Reed,  who  had  received  five  severe  gashes 
in  the  head.  This  being  done,  they  lashed  the 
canoes  together,  fastened  them  to  ;•  rock  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  shore,  and  there  awaited 
the  menaced  attack. 

They  had  not  been  long  posted  in  this  manner, 
when  they  saw  a  canoe  approaching.  It  contain- 
ed the  war-chief  of  the  tribe  and  three  of  his  prin. 
cipal  warriors.  He  drew  near  and  made  a  long 
harangue,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  they 
had  killed  one  and  wounded  another  of  his  na- 
tion ;  that  the  relations  of  the  slain  cried  out  for 
vengeance,  and  he  had  been  comptUed  to  lead 
them  to  fight.  Still  he  wished  to  spare  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Reed, 
who,  he  observed,  was  little  better  than  a  dead 
man,  might  be  given  up  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  ct  the  deceased  warrior.  This  would  ap- 
pease the  fury  of  his  friends;  the  hatchet  would  then 
be  buried,  and  all  thenceforward  would  befriends. 
The  answer  was  a  stern  refusal  and  a  defiance, 
and  the  war-chief  saw  that  the  canoes  were  well 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  He  withdrew, 
therefore,  and  returning  to  his  warriors  among 
the  rocks  held  long  deliberations.  Blood  for  blood 
is  a  principle  in  Indian  equity  and  Indian  honor  ; 
but  though  the  inhabitants  of  Wish-ram  were  men 
of  war,  they  were  likewise  men  of  traffic,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  honor  for  once  might  give  way 
to  profit.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened 
with  the  white  men,  and  after  some  diplomacy  the 
matter  was  compromised  for  a  blanket  to  cover  the 
dead,  and  some  tobacco  to  be  smoked  by  the  liv- 
ing. This  being  granted,  the  heroes  of  Wish- 
ram  crossed  the  river  once  more,  returned  to  their 
village  to  feast  upon  the  horses  whose  blood  they 
had  so  vain-gloriously  drunk,  and  the  travellers 
pursued  their  voyage  without  further  molestation. 

The  tin  case,  however,  con'ammg  the  impor. 
tant  dispatches  for  New  York,  was  irretrievably 
lost ;  the  very  precaution  taken  by  the  worthy 
Hibernian  to  secure  his  missives,  had,  by  render- 
ing them  conspicuous,  produced  their  robbery. 
The  object  of  his  overland  journey,  therefore,  be- 
ing  defeated,  he  gave  up  the  expedition.  The 
whole  party  repaired  with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart  to  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  David  Stuart,  on  the  Oakin.a- 
gan  River.  After  remaining  here  two  or  tfiree  days 
they  all  set  outon  their  returti  to  Astoria,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  David  Stuart,  '.""his  gentleman 
I  had  a  large  quantity  of  beaver  skins  at  his  estab- 
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lishment,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  take 
them  with  him,  fearing  the  levy  ot  "  black  mail" 
at  the  falls. 

On  tiieir  w.iy  down,  when  beL-.v  the  forks  of 
the  Columl)ia,  they  were  hailed  one  day  from  the 
siiore  in  English.  Looking  around,  they  descried 
two  wretched  men,  entirely  naked.  They  pulled 
to  shore  ;  tlie  men  came  up  and  made  themselves 
known.  Tliuy  proved  to  be  Mr.  Crooks  and  his 
faithful  follower,  John  Day. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Crooks,  with 
Day  and  lour  Canadians,  had  been  so  reduced 
by  famine  and  fatigue,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  obliged 
to  leave  them,  in  the  month  of  December,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Snake  River.  Their  situation  was 
the  more  critical,  as  they  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  band  of  Shoshonies,  whose  horses  had 
b'jen  forcibly  seized  by  Mr.  Hunt's  party  for  pro- 
lisions.  Mr.  Crooks  remained  here  twenty  days, 
detained  by  the  extremely  reduced  state  of  John 
Day,  who  was  utterly  unable  to  travel,  and 
wiiom  he  would  not  abandon,  <as  Day  had  been  in 
his  employ  on  the  Missouri,  and  had  always 
jiroved  himself  most  lailhtul.  Fortunately  the 
Shoshonies  did  not  offer  to  molest  them.  They 
had  never  betoie  seen  white  men,  and  seemed  to 
entertain  some  superstitions  with  regard  to  them, 
for,  though  they  would  encamp  near  them  in  the 
(lay  time,  they  would  move  off  with  their  tents  in 
the  night  ;  and  finally  disappeared,  without  tak- 
ing leave. 

When  Day  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel, 
they  kept  feebly  on,  sustaining  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could,  until  in  the  month  of  February, 
when  three  c>t  the  Canadians,  fearful  of  perishing 
with  want,  left  Mr.  Crooks  on  a  small  river,  on 
the  road  by  which  Mr.  Hunt  had  passed  in  quest 
of  Indians.  Mr.  Crooks  followed  Mr.  Hunt's 
track  in  the  snow  for  several  days,  sleeping  as 
usual  in  tlie  o|)en  air,  and  suffering  all  kinils  of 
hardships.  At  length,  coming  to  a  low  prairie,  he 
lost  every  .'ippcarance  of  the  "  trail,"  and  wan- 
dered during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  the 
mountains,  subsisting  sometimes  on  horse-meat, 
sometimes  on  beavers  and  their  skins,  and  a  part 
of  the  time  on  roots. 

About  the  last  of  M;i'jh,  the  other  Canadian 
gave  out,  and  was  left  wuh  a  lodge  of  Shoshonies  ; 
but  Mr.  CrooKs  and  John  Day  still  kept  on,  and 
finding  the  snow  sufficiently  diminshed,  under- 
took, from  Indian  information,  to  cross  the  last 
mountain  ridge.  They  happily  succeeded,  and 
afterward  fell  in  with  the  Wallah-Wallahs,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  rei)Uted  as  being  frank,  hospita- 
ble, and  sincere.  They  proved  worthy  of  the 
character,  for  they  received  the  poor  wanderers 
kindly,  killed  a  horse  for  them  to  eat,  and  direct- 
ed them  on  their  way  to  the  Columbia.  They 
struck  the  river  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
advanced  down  it  one  hundred  miles,  until  they 
came  within  ai)out  twenty  miles  of  the  falls. 

Here  they  met  with  some  of  the  "  chivalry"  of 
that  noted  pass  who  received  them  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  set  food  before  them  ;  but,  while  they 
were  satisfying  their  hunger,  perfidiously  seized 
their  rifles.  They  then  stripped  them  naked,  and 
drove  them  off,  refusing  the  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Crooks  for  a  flint  and  steel  of  which  they  had  rob- 
bed him  ;  and  threatening  his  life  if  he  did  not 
instantly  depart. 

In  this  forlorn  plight,  still  worse  off  than  before, 
they  renewed  their  wanderings.  They  now  sought 
to  find  their  way  back  to  the  hospitable  Wallah- 
Wallahs,  and  had  advanced  eighty  miles  along 


the  river,  when  fortunately,  on  the  very  morning 
that  they  were  going  to  leave  the  Columbia,  and 
strike  inland,  the  canoes  of  Mr.  Stuart  hove  in 
sight. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  joy  of  these  poor 
men  at  once  more  finding  themselves  among 
countrymen  and  friends,  or  of  the  honest  and 
hearty  welcome  with  which  they  were  received  by 
their  fellow  adventurers.  The  whole  party  now 
continued  down  the  river,  passed  all  the  danger- 
ous  places  without  interruption,  and  arrived  safC" 
ly  at  Astoria  on  the  nth  of  May. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Having  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  two  expedi- 
tions by  sea  and  land  to  the  mouth  ot  the  Colum- 
bia, and  presented  a  view  of  affairs  at  Astoria, 
we  will  return  for  a  moment  to  the  master-spirit 
of  the  enterprise  who  regulated  the  springs  of  As- 
toria, at  his  residence  in  New  York. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Astor  was  to  furnish  the  Russian  fur  es- 
tablishment on  the  north-west  coast  with  regular 
supplies,  so  as  to  render  it  independent  ot  those 
casual  vessels  which  cut  up  the  trade  and  supplied 
the  natives  with  arms.  Tliis  ])lan  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  our  own  government,  and  likewise  by 
Count  Pahlem,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton. As  it  views,  however,  were  important  and 
extensive,  and  might  eventually  affect  a  wide 
course  of  commerce,  Mr.  Astor  was  desirous  of 
establishing  a  complete  arrangement  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  Government. 
F"or  this  purpose,  in  March,  1811,  he  dispatched 
a  confidential  agent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  fully  em- 
powered to  enter  into  the  requisite  negotiations. 
A  passage  was  given  to  this  gentleman  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  John 
Adams,  one  of  its  armed  vessels,  l>ound  to  a  Eu- 
ropean port. 

The  next  step  of  Mr.  Astor  was,  to  dispatch  the 
annual  ship  contem])lated  in  his  general  plan.  He 
had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  tiie  success  of  the 
previous  expeditions,  and  had  to  proceed  upon  the 
presumption  that  everything  had  been  effected  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions.  He  accordingly  fitted 
out  a  fine  ship  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  tons, 
called  the  Beaver,  and  freighted  her  with  a  valua- 
ble cargo  destined  for  the  factory,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  the  trade  along  tlie  coast,  and 
the  supply  of  the  Russian  establishment.  In  this 
ship  embarked  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  a 
jiartner,  five  clerks,  fifteen  American  laborers, 
and  six  Canadian  voyageurs.  In  choosing  his 
agents  tor  his  first  expedition,  Mr.  Astor  had  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Hritish  subjects  expe- 
rienced in  the  Canadian  fur  tiade  ;  henceforth  it 
was  his  intention,  as  much  as  possible,  to  select 
Americans,  so  as  to  secure  an  ascendancy  of 
American  influence  in  tlie  management  of  the 
company,  and  to  make  it  decidedly  national. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  partner,  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  present  expedition,  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  United  States,  though  he  had  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  the  north-west,  having  been 
employed  m  the  fur  trade  since  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Most  of  the  clerks  were  young  gentleinen  of  good 
connections  in  the  American  cities,  some  of  whom 
embarked  in  the  hope  of  gain,  others  through  the 
mere  spirit  of  adventure  incident  to  youth. 

The  mstructions  given  by  Mr,  Astor  '0  Captain 
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Sowle,  the  commander  of  the  Bejiver,  were,  in 
some  respects,  hypothetical,  in  consetiuence  ot 
tiie  uncertainty  resting  upon  the  previous  steps  oi 
the  enterprise. 

He  was  to  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in- 
quire ai)out  the  fortunes  ot  the  Tonquin,  and 
wiiether  an  establishment  had  been  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Columbia.  If  so,  he  was  to  take  as 
many  Sanilwich  Islanders  as  his  ship  would  ac- 
commodate, and  i)roceed  hither.  On  arriving  at 
the  river,  he  was  to  otjserve  great  caution,  for 
even  if  an  establishment  should  have  been  form- 
ed, it  mij,'ht  have  fallen  into  hostile  hands.  He 
was,  therefore,  to  put  in  as  it  by  casualty  or  dis- 
tress, to  give  himself  out  as  a  coasting  trader, 
and  to  say  nothing  about  his  ship  being  owned  by 
Mr.  Astor,  until  he  had  ascertained  that  every- 
thing was  right.  In  that  case,  he  was  to  land 
such  part  of  his  cargo  as  was  intended  for  the  es- 
tablishment, and  to  proceed  to  New  Archangel 
with  the  supi)lies  intended  for  the  Russian  post 
at  that  place,  where  he  could  receive  peltries  in 
payment.  Willi  tliese  he  was  to  return  to  As- 
toria ;  take  in  the  furs  collected  there,  and,  hav- 
ing completed  his  cargo  by  trading  along  the 
coast,  was  to  proceed  to  Canton.  The  captain 
received  the  same  injunctions  that  had  been  given 
to  Captai'i  Thorn  of  the  Tonquin,  of  great  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  and  that  he  should  not  jiermit  more 
than  one  or  two  to  be  on  board  at  a  time. 

The  Heaver  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  loth 
of  October,  i8ir,  and  reached  the  Sandwich 
Inlands  without  any  occurrence  of  moment.  Here 
a  rumor  was  heard  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  the 
Tonquin.  Deep  solicitude  was  felt  by  every  one 
on  board  for  the  fate  of  both  expeditions,  by  sea 
and  land.  Doubts  were  entertained  whether  any 
establishment  had  been  formeil  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  or  whether  any  of  the  company 
would  be  found  there.  Alter  much  deliberation, 
the  captain  took  twelve  Sandwich  Islanders  on 
board,  for  the  service  of  the  factory,  should  there 
be  one  in  existence,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 

On  the  6th  of  May  he  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Colunil)ia,  and  running  as  near  as  possible, 
fired  two  signal-guns.  No  answer  was  returned, 
nor  was  there  any  signal  to  be  descried.  Night 
coming  on,  the  slii]i  stood  out  to  sea,  antl  every 
heart  drooped  as  the  land  faded  away.  On  the 
following  morning  they  again  ran  in  within  four 
miles  of  the  shore,  and  tired  other  signal-guns, 
but  still  without  reply.  A  hciat  was  'hen  dis|)atch- 
ed,  to  sound  the  ch.innel.  and  attempt  an  en- 
trance ;  but  returned  without  success,  there  be- 
ing a  tremendous  swell,  and  breakers.  Signal- 
guns  were  tired  again  in  the  evening,  but  ecjually 
m  vain,  and  once  more  the  ship  stood  off  to  sea 
for  the  night.  The  captain  now  gave  up  all  hope 
of  finding  any  establishment  at  the  |)lace,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions.  He 
feared  his  predecessors  had  been  massacred  be- 
fore they  had  reached  their  place  of  destination  ; 
or  if  they  should  have  erected  a  f.ictory,  that  it 
had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  natives. 

In  this  moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  Mr. 
Clarke  announceil  his  determination,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  to  found  an  establishment  with  the 
present  p.irty,  and  all  hands  bravely  engaged  to 
stand  by  him  in  the  undertaking.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  ship  stoo;l  in  for  the  third  time,  and  lired 
three  sign.d  guns,  but  with  little  hope  of  reply. 
To  the  gn.'at  joy  of  the  crew,  three  distinct  guns 
were  heard  in  answer.  The  apprehensions  of  all 
but  Captain  Sowle  were  now  at  rest.     That  cau- 


tious commander  recollected  the  instiuttlons 
<jiven  him  by  Mr.  Astor,  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  circumspection.  He  was  well 
aware  of  Indian  treachery  and  cunning.  It  was  not 
impossible,  he  observetl,  that  these  cannon  might 
have  been  fired  by  the  savages  themselves.  They 
might  have  sur|)rised  the  tort,  massacred  its  in- 
mates ;  and  these  signal-guns  might  only  be  de- 
coys to  lure  him  across  the  bar,  that  they  might 
have  a  chance  of  cutting  him  off,  and  seizing  his 
vessel. 

At  length  a  white  flag  was  descried  hoisted  as 
a  signal  on  Cape  Disappointment.  The  passen- 
gers pointed  to  it  in  triunqih,  but  the  captain  did 
not  yet  dismiss  his  doubts.  A  beacon  fire  bKazed 
through  the  night  on  the  same  i)lace,  but  the  cap- 
tain observed  that  all  these  signals  might  be 
treacherous. 

On  the  following  morning.  May  gtli,  the  vessel 
came  to  anchor  off  Cape  Disappointment,  outside 
of  the  bar.  .  Toward  noon  an  Indian  canoe  was 
seen  making  for  the  ship  and  all  hanils  were  order- 
ed to  be  on  the  alert.  A  lew  moments  attervvard, 
a  barge  waspeiceived  following  the  canoe.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  those  on  board  of  the  ship  were 
in  tumultuous  agitation,  as  the  boat  drew  nigh 
that  was  to  let  them  know  the  fortunes  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  The 
captain,  who  was  haunted  with  the  idea  of  possi- 
ble treachery,  did  not  suffer  his  curiosity  to  get 
the  better  of  his  caution,  but  ordered  a  party  of 
his  men  under  arms,  to  receive  the  visitors.  The 
canoe  came  first  alongside,  in  which  were  Com- 
condy  and  six  Indians  ;  in  the  barge  were  M'Dou- 
gal,  M'Llellan,  and  eight  Canadians.  A  little 
conversation  with  these  gentlemen  dispelled  all 
the  captain's  fears,  and  the  Heaver  crossing  the 
bar  under  their  pilotage,  anchored  safely  in  Bic- 
ker's Hay. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  arrival  of  the  Heaver  with  a  reinforcement 
and  supplies,  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  affairs  at 
.\storia.  These  were  means  for  extending  the 
operations  of  the  establishment,  and  founding  in- 
terior trading  i)osts.  Two  parties  were  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  to  proceed  severally  under  the 
command  of  Messrs,  M'Kenzie  and  Clarke,  and 
establish  posts  above  the  forks  of  the  Columl)ia, 
at  |)oints  where  most  rivalry  and  opjjosition  were 
apprehended  from  the  North-west  Company. 

A  third  party,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Stuart,  was 
to  re|)air  with  supjjlies  to  the  jjost  of  that  gentle- 
man on  the  Oakinagan.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
peditions a  fourth  was  necess.iry  to  convey  dis- 
pa'.ches  to  Mr.  Astor,  at  New  York,  in  place  of 
those  unfortunately  lost  by  John  Reed.  The  safe 
conveyance  of  these  dispatches  was  highly  im- 
l)ortant,  as  by  them  Mr.  Astor  would  receive  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  factory,  and  regulate 
his  reinhircements  and  su|)plies  accordingly. 
The  mission  was  one  of  ])eril  and  hardship,  and 
required  a  man  of  nerve  and  vigor.  It  was  con- 
fided to  Robert  .Stuart,  who,  though  he  had  never 
been  across  the  mountains,  and  a  very  young 
man,  had  given  ])roofs  of  his  competency  to  the 
task.  Four  trusty  and  well-tried  men,  who  had 
come  overland  in  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition,  were 
given  as  his  guides  and  hunters.  These  were 
Hen  Jones  and  John  Day,  the  Kentuckians,  aiul 
Andri  Vallar  and  Francis  Le  Clerc,  Canadians. 
Mr.  M'Lellan  again  expressed  his  determination 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  Atlan- 
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tic  States.  In  this  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Crooks, 
who,  notvvithstandinjj  all  that  he  had  sutfered  in 
the  dismal  journey  of  the  preceding  winter,  was 
ready  to  retrace  his  steps  and  brave  every  danger 
and  hardship,  rather  than  remain  at  Astoria. 
This  little  handful  of  adventurous  men  we  pro|)ose 
to  accompany  in  its  long  anil  perilous  peregrina- 
tions. 

The  several  parties  we  have  mentioned  all  set  off 
in  company  on  the  29th  of  June,  under  a  salute  of 
cannon  from  the  fort.  They  were  to  keep  together, 
for  ntutual  protection,  through  the  i)iratical  ])asses 
of  the  river,  and  to  separate,  on  their  different 
destinations,  at  the  forks  of  the  Columbia.  Their 
number,  collectively,  was  nearly  sixty,  consisting 
of  partners  and  clerks,  Canadian  voyageurs,  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  and  American  hunters  ;  and  they 
embarked  in  two  barges  and  ten  canoes. 

They  had  scarcely  got  under  way,  when  Joiin 
Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter,  became  restless  antl 
uneasy,  and  extremely  wayward  in  his  deport- 
ment. Tills  caused  sur|)rise,  for  in  general,  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  cheerful,  manly  deport- 
ment. It  was  supposed  that  the  recollection  of 
past  sufferings  might  harass  his  mind  in  under- 
taking to  retrace  the  scenes  where  they  had  been 
experienced.  As  the  ex|)edition  advanced,  how- 
ever, his  agitation  increased.  He  began  to  talk 
Avildly  and  incoherently,  antl  to  show  manifest 
symptoms  01  derangement. 

Mr.  Crooks  now  informed  his  companions  that 
in  his  desolate  wanderings  through  the  Snake 
River  country  during  the  preceding  winter,  in 
which  he  had  been  accompanied  by  John  Day, 
the  ])()()r  fellow's  wits  had  been  partially  unset- 
tled by  the  sufferings  and  horrors  through  which 
they  had  jjassed,  and  he  doubtetl  whether  they 
ha(l  ever  been  restored  to  perfect  sanity.  It  was 
still  hoped  tli.it  this  agitation  of  spirit  might  i)ass 
away  as  they  proceeded  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
grew  more  and  more  violent,  ilis  comrades  en- 
deavored to  divert  his  mind  ami  to  draw  him 
into  r.itional  conversation,  but  he  only  became 
the  more  exasperated,  uttering  wild  and  inco- 
herent ravings.  The  sight  of  any  of  the  natives 
|)Ut  him  in  an  absolute  fury,  and  he  would  heap 
on  them  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  ;  recollect- 
ing, no  doubt,  what  he  had  suffered  from  Indian 
ro!)bers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July  he  became  ab- 
solutely frantic,  and  attempted  to  destroy  himself. 
Heing  disarmed,  he  sank  into  (piietutle,  anil  pro- 
fessed the  greatest  remorse  for  tli>-  crime  he  had 
meditated,  lie  then  |)retended  to  sleep,  and  hav- 
ing thus  lulled  suspicion,  suddenly  sprang  up, 
just  before  daylight,  seized  a  pair  of  loaded  pis- 
tols, and  endeavored  to  blow  out  his  brains.  In 
his  hurry  he  tired  too  high,  and  the  balls  passed 
over  his  head.  He  was  instantly  secureil  anil 
placed  under  a  guard  in  one  of  the  boats.  How 
to  dispose  of  him  was  now  the  question,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  keej)  him  with  the  expedition.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Stuart  met  with  some  Indians  ac- 
customed to  traile  with  Astoria.  These  under- 
took to  conduct  John  Day  back  to  the  factory, 
and  deliver  him  there  in  safety.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  coiern  that  his  comrades  saw  the  poor  lel- 
low  depart  ;  for,  inilei)endent  of  his  invaluable 
services  as  a  first-rate  hunter,  his  frank  and  loyal 
qualities  had  made  him  a  universal  favorite.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  add  that  the  Indians  executed 
their  task  faithfully,  and  landed  John  Day  among 
his  friends  at  Astoria  ;  but  his  constitution  was 
completely  broken  by  the  hardships  he  had  under- 
gone, and  he  died  within  a  year. 


On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July  the  party  ar- 
rived at  the  piratical  pass  of  the  river,  and  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  the  first  rapid.  The  n«xt 
day,  before  the  commencement  of  the  portage, 
the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  guard 
against  lurking  treachery,  or  open  attack.  The 
weajjons  of  every  man  were  put  in  order,  and  his 
cartridge-box  replenished.  Each  one  wore  a  kind 
of  surcoat  made  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  reaching 
from  his  neck  to  his  knees,  and  answering  the 
l)urpose  of  a  shirt  of  mail,  for  it  was  arrow  ])roof, 
and  it  could  even  resist  a  musket  ball  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ninety  yards.  Thus  armed  and  equipped, 
they  ])oste(l  their  forces  in  military  style.  Five  of 
the  officers  took  their  stations  at  each  end  of  the 
portage,  which  was  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  length;  anumber  of  men  mounted  guard  at  short 
distances  along  the  heights  immediately  overlook- 
ing the  river,  while  the  residue,  thus  protected 
from  surprise, employed  themselves  below  in  drag- 
ging up  the  barges  and  canoes,  and  carrying  up 
the  goods  along  the  narrow  margin  of  the  rapids. 
With  these  precautions  they  all  passed  unmolest- 
ed. The  only  accident  that  happened  was  the 
upsetting  of  one  of  the  canoes,  by  which  some  of 
the  goods  sunk,  and  others  lloated  down  the 
stream.  The  alertness  and  rapacity  of  the  hordes 
which  infest  these  rapids,  were  immediately  ap- 
I)arent.  They  pounced  upon  the  floating  mer- 
chandise with  the  keenness  of  regular  wreckers. 
A  bale  of  goods  which  landed  upon  one  of  the 
islands  was  immediately  ripped  open,  one  half  of 
its  contents  divided  among  the  captives,  and  the 
other  half  secreted  in  a  lonely  hut  in  a  deep  ra- 
vine. Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  however,  set  out  in  a 
canoe  with  five  men  and  an  inter[)ieter,  ferreted 
out  the  wreckers  in  their  retreat,  and  succeeded 
in  wresting  from  them  their  booty. 

.Similar  precautions  to  those  already  mentioned, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  were  observed  in 
passing  the  long  narrows,  and  the  falls,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Wish-ram,  and  its  freebooting  neighbor- 
hood. In  fact,  they  had  scarcely  set  their  first 
watch  one  night,  wdien  an  alarm  of  "  Indians  !" 
was  given.  "  To  arms  I"  was  the  cry,  and  every 
man  was  at  his  post  in  an  instant.  The  alarm 
was  explained  ;  a  war  party  of  Shoshonies  had 
surjjrised  a  canoe  of  the  natives  just  below  the  en- 
campment, had  murdered  four  men  and  two 
women,  and  it  was  apprehended  they  would  at- 
tack the  camp.  The  boats  and  canoes  were  im- 
mediately hauled  up,  a  breastwork  was  made  of 
them,  and  the  packages,  forming  three  sides  of 
a  square,  with  the  river  in  the  rear,  and  thus  the 
party  remained  fortilied  throughout  the  night. 

The  dawn,  however,  dispelled  the  alarm  ;  the 
portage  was  conducted  in  peace  ;  the  vagabond 
warriors  of  the  vicinity  hovered  about  them  while 
at  work,  but  were  kept  at  a  wary  distance.  They 
regarded  the  loads  of  merchandise  with  wistful 
eyes,  but  seeing  the  "  long-beards"  so  formidable 
in  number,  and  so  well  prepared  for  action,  they 
made  no  attempt,  either  by  open  force  or  sly  pil- 
fering to  collect  their  usual  toll,  but  maintained  a 
peaceful  demeanor,  and  were  afterward  rewarded 
for  their  good  conduct  with  presents  of  tobacco. 

Fifteen  days  were  consumed  in  ascending  from 
the  foot  of  the  first  rapid,  to  the  head  of  the  falls, 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  but  full  of  all 
kinds  of  obstructions.  Having  happily  accom- 
|)lished  these  difficult  portages,  the  party,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  arrived  at  a  smoother  part  of  the 
river,  and  jnirsued  their  way  up  the  stream  with 
greater  speed  and  facility. 
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They  were  now  in  tlic  neighborhood  where  Mr. 
Crooi<s  and  John  Day  had  been  so  iierlidiousiy 
robbed  and  strippeil  a  few  montlis  previously, 
when  confiding  in  tiie  proffered  hospitality  of  a 
ruflian  band.  On  landnig  at  night,  therefore,  a 
vigilant  guard  was  maintained  about  the  camp. 
On  the  tollowing  morning  a  luimlier  of  Indians 
made  tlieir  appearance,  and  came  prowling  round 
the  parly  while  at  breakfast.  To  his  great  delight 
Mr.  Crooks  rt'cognized  among  them  two  of  the 
miscreaiils  by  whom  he  had  been  robbeil.  They 
were  instantly  seized,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
thrown  into  one  of  the  carioes.  Here  they  lay  in 
doleful  fright,  expecting  summary  execution.  Mr. 
Crooks,  liowever,  was  out  of  a  revengeful  disposi- 
tion, and  agreed  to  release  the  culjirits  as  soon  as 
the  pillaged  property  shouUl  be  restored.  Several 
savages  immediately  started  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  liefore  night  the  rides  ol  Crooks  ;ind 
Day  were  produced  ;  several  of  the  smaller  arti- 
cles pilfered  from  them,  however,  could  not  be  re- 
covered. 

The  bands  of  the  culprits  were  then  removed, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  departure, 
still  under  the  inlluence  of  abject  terror,  and 
scarcely  crediting  their  senses  that  they  had  es- 
caped the  merited  punishment  ot  their  offences. 

The  country  on  each  side  ot  the  river  now  be- 
gan to  assume  a  ililferent  character.  The  hills, 
and  cliffs,  and  forests  disai)|)eared  ;  vast  sandy 
plains,  siainily  clothed  here  and  there  with  short 
tuf  sof  grass,  parched  by  the  summer  sun,  stretch- 
ed far  away  to  the  north  antl  south.  The  river 
was  occasionally  obstructed  with  rocks  and  rap- 
ids, but  often  there  were  smooth,  placid  intervals, 
where  llie  cuirenl  was  gentle,  and  the  boatmen 
were  enabled  to  lighten  their  labors  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  s.iil. 

The  natives  in  this  part  of  the  river  resided  en- 
tirely on  the  northern  side.  They  were  hunters, 
as  well  as  lishermen,  and  had  horses  in  plenty. 
Some  of  these  v^•ere  purchased  by  the  ])arty,  as 
provisions,  and  killed  on  the  spot,  though  they 
occasionally  found  a  ditliculty  in  ])rocuring  fuel 
wherewith  to  cook  them.  One  ot  the  greatest 
dangers  that  beset  the  travellers  in  this  part  of 
their  expedition,  was  the  vast  number  of  rattle- 
snakes wiiich  infested  the  rocks  about  the  ra|)ids 
and  ])ortagcs,  and  on  which  the  men  were  in  dan- 
ger of  treading.  They  were  often  found,  too,  in 
{(uantities  about  the  encampments.  In  one  place 
a  nest  of  th(.'m  lay  coiled  together,  basking  in  the 
sun.  Several  guns  loaik'd  with  shot  were  dis- 
charged ;it  them,  antl  thirty-seven  killed  and 
wounded.  'I'o  ])revent  any  unwelcome  visits  from 
them  in  the  night,  toiiaccowas  occasionallystrewed 
around  the  tents,  a  weed  for  which  they  have  a 
very  pro|)cr  abhorrence. 

On  the  28ih  of  July,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  a  bright,  clear 
stream,  about  six  feet  dee|)  and  hftv-tive  yards 
wide,  which  Hows  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  'hrows  itself  into  the  Columbia,  a 
few  miles  below  Lewis  Rivtr.  Here  the  com- 
bined parti(;s  that  had  thus  far  voyaged  together 
were  to  separate,  each  for  its  particular  destina- 
tion. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Wallah-Wallah  lived  the 
hospitable  tribe  of  the  same  name  who  had  suc- 
cored ?.Ir.  Crooks  and  John  Day  in  the  time  of 
their  extremity.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  the  party,  than  they  hastened  to  greet 
them.  They  built  a  great  fjonfire  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  before  the  camp,  and  men  and  women 
danced  round  it  to  the  cadence  of  their  songs,  in 


which  they  sang  the  praises  of  the  white  men,  and 
welcomed  them  to  their  country. 

On  the  following  day  a  traliic  was  commenced, 
to  procure  horses  for  suchot  the|)arty  as  intended 
to  proceed  by  land.  The  Walfali- Wallahs  are  an 
e(|uestrian  tribe.  The  e(iui|)ments  of  their  horse.s 
were  rude  and  inconvenient.  High  saddles,  rough- 
ly made  of  deer  skin,  stuffed  with  hair,  which 
chafe  the  horse's  back,  and  leave  it  raw  ;  wooden 
stirrups  with  a  thong  of  raw  hide  \\r,i|)ped  round 
them  ;  and  for  bridles  they  have  cords  of  twisted 
horse-hair,  which  they  tie  round  the  under  jaw. 
They  are,  like  most  Intlians,  bold  but  hard  riciers, 
and  when  on  horseback  gallop  about  the  most 
dangerous  jilaces,  without  tear  for  themselves,  or 
pity  for  tlieir  steeds. 

Krom  these  |)eople  Mr.  Stuart  purch.ised  twenty 
horses  fir  his  ]iarty  ;  some  for  the  saddle,  and 
others  to  tr.insii.irt  the  baggage,  lie  was  fortu- 
nate in  procuring  a  noble  animal  for  his  own  use, 
which  was  praised  by  the  Indians  for  its  great 
speed  and  bottom,  and  a  high  price  set  upon  it. 
No  people  understand  better  the  value  ol  a  horse 
than  these  e(|uestrian  tribes  ;  and  nowhere  is 
speed  a  greater  reijuisite,  as  they  fretpieiitly  en- 
gage ill  tiie  chase  of  the  antelope,  one  of  the  (leet- 
est  of  animals.  Even  after  the  liulian  who  sold 
this  bo.isted  horse  to  Mr.  Stuart  had  concluded 
his  b.irgain,  he  lingered  about  the  animal,  seem- 
ing loth  to  part  from  him,  and  to  be  sorry  for 
what  he  li.id  done. 

.■\  day  or  two  were  employed  by  Mr.  Stuart  in 
arranging  packages  and  pack-saddles,  and  mak- 
ing other  iirejiarations  tor  his  long  and  arduous 
journey.  His  party,  by  the  loss  ot  John  Day, 
was  now  reduceil  to  six,  a  small  number  lor  such 
an  ex|)edition.  They  were  young  men,  however, 
full  ot  courage,  health,  and  good  spirits,  and 
stimulated,  rather  than  ajip.illed  by  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  July,  all  (ircpara- 
tions  being  concluded,  Mr.  .Stuart  and  his  little 
band  mounted  their  steeds  and  took  a  farewell  of 
their  fellow-travellers,  who  gave  them  three 
hearty  cheers  as  they  set  out  on  their  dangerous 
journey.  The  course  they  took  was  to  the  south- 
east, toward  the  f.ited  region  ot  the  Snake  Kiver. 
.At  an  immense  distance  rose  a  chain  ot  craggy 
mountains,  which  they  woukl  have  to  traverse  ; 
thev  were  the  same  among  which  the  travellers 
h;i([  experienced  such  sufferings  iiom  cold  during 
the  preceding  winter,  and  from  their  azure  tints, 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  had  received  the  name 
of  the  Dlue  Mountains. 


CHAPTEIi  -XLIV. 

In  retracing  the  route  which  had  proved  so  dis- 
astrous to  Mr.  Hunt's  party  during  the  jireceding 
winter,  Mr.  Stuart  had  trusted,  in  the  jiresent  more 
favorable  season,  to  find  easy  travelling  and  abun- 
dant suiiplies.  (.)n  these  great  wastes  and  wilds, 
however,  each  season  has  its  peculiar  hardships. 
The  travellers  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  they 
found  themselves  among  naked  and  arid  hills, with 
a  soil  composed  of  sanil  and  clay,  baked  and  brit- 
tle, that  to  all  appearance  had  never  been  visited 
by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

Not  a  spring,  or  pool,  or  running  stream  was  to 
be  seen  ;  the  sunburnt  country  was  seamed  and 
cut  up  by  dry  ravines,  the  beds  of  winter  torrents 
serving  only  to  fialk  the  hopes  of  man  and  beast, 
with  the  sight  of  dusty  channels  where  water  had 
once  poured  along  in  floods. 
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For  a  lon^  summer  day  they  continued  onward 
withot  haltmjr  ;  a  burning  sky  above  their  heads, 
a  parcned  desert  beneatli  their  feet,  with  just 
wind  enough  to  raise  the  light  sand  from  the 
knolls,  and  envelop  them  in  stifling  clouds.  The 
sufferings  from  thirst  became  intense  ;  a  fine 
young  dog,  their  only  companion  of  the  kind, 
gave  out,  and  t.'Xiiired.  Eveningdrewon  without 
any  prospect  of  relief,  and  they  were  almost  re- 
duced to  desp.iir,  when  they  descried  something 
that  looked  like  a  fringe  of  forest  along  the  hori- 
zon. All  were  inspired  with  new  hope,  for  they 
k.iew  that  on  these  arid  wastes,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  trees,  there  is  always  water. 

They  now  quickened  their  pace  ;  the  horses 
seemed  to  undersatnd  their  motives,  and  to  par- 
take ol  their  anticip.itions  ;  for,  though  before  al- 
most ready  to  give  out,  they  now  required  neither 
wdiip  nor  spur.  With  all  their  exertions  it  was 
late  in  the  night  before  they  drew  near  to  the 
trees.  As  they  ai)|)roachecl,  they  heard  with  trans- 
port, the  rippling  of  a  shallow  stream.  No  sooner 
did  the  refreshing  sound  reach  the  ears  of  the 
horses,  than  the  poor  animals  snuffed  the  air, 
rushed  forward  with  ungovernable  eagerness,  and 
plunging  their  mu/zles  into  the  water,  drank  until 
they  seemeil  in  danger  of  bursting.  Their  riders 
had  but  little  more  discretion,  and  required  re- 
peated draughts  to  iiuench  their  excessive  thirst. 
Their  weary  inarch  that  day  had  been  forty-live 
miles,  over  a  track  that  might  rival  the  deserts  of 
Africa  for  aridity.  Indeed,  the  sufferings  of  the 
traveller  on  these  American  deserts,  is  fre(|uently 
more  severe  than  in  the  wastes  of  Africa  or  Asia, 
from  being  less  habituated  and  prepared  to  cope 
with  them. 

On  the  banks  of  this  blessed  stream  the  travellers 
encamped  tor  the  night ;  and  so  great  had  been 
their  fatigue,  and  so  sound  and  sweet  was  their 
sleep,  that  it  was  a  late  hour  the  next  morning  be- 
fore they  awoke.  They  now  recognized  the  little 
river  to  be  the  Umatalla,  the  same  on  the  banks  of 
which  .Mr.  Hunt  and  his  followers  had  arrived 
after  their  iiainful  struggle  through  the  IJlue 
Mountains,  and  ex|)erienccd  such  a  kind  relief  in 
the  friendly  camp  of  the  .Sciatogas. 

That  range  of  151ue  Mountains  now  extended  in 
the  distance  before  them  ;  they  were  the  same 
among  which  poor  .MichaelCarriere  had  jierished. 
They  form  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  great 
plains  along  the  Columbia,  divitling  the  waters  of 
Its  main  stream  from  those  of  Lewis  River.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  p.irt  of  a  long  chain,  which  stretches 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  includes  in  its 
links  the  Snake  River  Mountains. 

The  day  was  somewhat  advanced  before  the 
travellers  left  the  shady  banks  of  the  Umatalla. 
Their  route  gradually  took  them  among  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  assumed  the  most  rugged  as- 
pect on  a  near  apjiroach.  They  were  shaggetl 
with  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  and  cut  up  by 
deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  extremely  toilsome 
tc  the  horses.  Sometimes  the  travellers  had  to 
follow  the  course  ot  some  brawling  stream,  with  a 
broken,  rocky  bed,  which  the  shouldering  cliffs 
and  promontories  on  either  side,  obliged  them  fre- 
quently to  cross  and  recross.  For  some  miles 
they  struggled  forward  through  these  savage  and 
darkly  wooded  defiles,  when  all  at  once  the 
whole  landscape  changed,  as  if  by  magic.  The 
rude  mountains  and  rugged  ravines  softened  into 
beautiful  hills,  and  intervening  meadows,  with 
rivulets  winding  through  fresh  herbage,  and 
sparkling  and  murmuring  over  gravelly  beds,  the 
whole  forming  a  verdant  and  pastoral  scene,  which 


derived  additional  charms  from  being  locked  up 
in  the  bosom  of  such  a  hard-hearted  region. 

Emerging  from  the  chain  of  IJlue  Mountains, 
they  descended  upon  a  vast  |)lain,  almost  a  de.ad 
level,  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  ot  excellent 
soil,  with  fine  ctreams  meandering  through  it  in 
every  direction,  their  courses  marked  out  in  the 
wide  landsca|)e  by  serpentine  lines  ol  cotton-wood 
trees,  and  willows,  which  fringed  their  banks,  and 
afforded  sustenance  to  great  numbers  of  beavers 
and  otters. 

In  traversing  this  plain,  they  ])assed,  close  to 
the  skirts  of  the  hills,  a  great  pool  ol  water,  three 
hundred  yards  in  circumlerence,  fed  by  a  sulphur 
spring,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  boiling  up  in 
one  corner.  The  vapor  from  this  pool  was  ex- 
tremely noisome,  and  tainted  the  air  tor  a  consid- 
erable distance.  The  place  was  much  frequented 
by  elk,  which  were  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  their  horns, 
shed  in  the  spring  time,  were  strewetl  in  every  di- 
rection around  the  jjond. 

On  the  2oth  of  August,  they  reached  the  rr  ain 
body  of  Woodvile  Creek,  the  same  stream  wnich 
Mr.  Hunt  had  ascended  in  the  jireceding  year, 
shortly  after  his  separation  from  Mr.  Crooks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  stream  they  sasv  a  herd  of 
nineteen  antelopes  ;  a  sight  so  unusual  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  that  at  first  they  doubted  the 
evidence  of  their  senses.  They  tried  by  every 
means  to  get  within  shot  of  them,  but  they  were 
too  shy  and  fleet,  and  after  alternately  bounding 
to  a  distance,  and  then  stopping  to  gaze  with  ca- 
jiricious  curiosity  at  the  hunter,  they  at  length 
scampered  out  ot  sight. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August  the  travellers  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  Snake  River,  the  scene  of  so  many 
trials  and  mishaps  to  all  of  the  jjresent  party  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Stuart.  They  struck  the  river  just 
above  the  place  where  it  entered  the  mountains, 
through  which  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Crooks  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  find  a  jjassage.  The  river 
was  here  a  rai)id  stream,  four  hundred  yards  m 
width,  with  high  sandy  banks,  and  here  and  there 
a  licanty  growth  of  willow.  Up  the  southern  side 
of  the  river  they  now  bent  their  course,  intending 
to  visit  th"  caches  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Cal- 
dron Linn. 

On  the  second  evening  a  solitary  Snake  Indian 
visited  their  camp,  at  a  late  hour,  and  informed 
them  that  there  was  a  white  man  resitling  at  one 
of  the  cantonments  of  his  tr:l)e,  about  a  day's 
journey  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  immediately 
concluded  that  he  must  be  one  of  the  poor  fellows 
ol  Mr.  Hunt's  p.irty,  who  had  given  out,  exhaust- 
ed by  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  the  wretched  jour- 
ney of  the  preceding  winter.  All  present,  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  sufferings  of  that  journey, 
were  eager  now  to  press  forward,  anil  bring  relief 
to  a  lost  comrade.  Early  the  ne.xt  morning,  there- 
fore, they  pushed  forward  with  unusual  alacrity. 
For  two  days,  however,  did  they  travel  without 
being  able  to  find  any  trace  of  such  a  straggler. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  arrived 
at  a  place  where  a  large  river  came  in  from  the 
east,  which  was  renowned  among  all  the  wandering 
hordes  of  the  Snake  nation  for  its  salmon  fishery, 
that  fish  being  taken  in  incredible  quantities  m 
this  neighborhood.  Here,  therefore,  during  the 
f  shing  season,  the  Snake  Indians  resort  from  far 
and  near,  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  salmon,  which, 
with  esculent  roots,  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  barren  regions. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  emptying  into 
Snake  River  at  this  place,  Mr.  Stuart  found  an 
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encampment  of  Shoshonies.  He  made  the  usual 
in(|uiry  of  them  concerning  the  white  man  of  whom 
he  had  received  inlellitjence.  No  such  person 
was  dwelling  among  them,  i)Ut  they  said  there 
were  white  men  resiiiing  with  sonieof  their  nation 
on  the  opposite  side  ol  the  river.  This  was  still 
more  animating  information.  Mr.  Crooks  now 
hoped  that  these  might  lie  the  men  of  his  j)arty, 
who,  disheartened  hy  perils  and  harilships,  had 
prelerred  to  remain  among  the  Indians.  Others 
thought  they  might  be  Mr.  Miller  and  the  hunters 
who  had  lett  the  main  body  at  Henry's  Fort,  to 
trap  among  the  mountain  streams.  Mr.  Stuart 
halted,  therefore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sho- 
shonie  lodges,  and  sent  an  Indian  across  the  river 
to  seek  out  the  white  men  in  question,  and  bring 
them  to  his  camp. 

The  tra\  ellers  passed  a  restless,  miserable  night. 
The  place  swarmed  with  myriads  of  mosquitoes, 
which,  with  their  stings  and  their  music,  set  all 
sleep  at  defiance.  The  morning  dawn  found  them 
in  a  feverish,  irritable  mood,  and  their  spleen  was 
com|)letely  aroused  by  the  return  of  tne  Indian 
without  any  intelligence  of  the  white  men.  They 
now  considered  themselves  the  dupes  of  uulian 
falsehoods,  and  resolved  to  put  no  more  confi- 
dence in  Snakes.  They  soon,  however,  forgot 
this  resolution.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  an 
Indian  came  galloping  after  them  ;  Mr.  Stuart 
waited  to  receive  him  ;  no  sooner  had  he  come 
up,  than,  dismounting  and  throwing  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  Mr.  Stuart's  horse,  he  began 
to  kiss  and  caress  the  animal,  who  on  his  part 
seemed  by  no  means  surnrised  or  displeased  with 
his  salutation.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  valued  his  horse 
highly,  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  these  trans- 
ports ;  the  cause  of  them  was  soon  explained. 
The  Snake  said  the  horse  hatl  belonged  to  him, 
and  been  the  best  in  his  possession,  and  that  it 
had  been  stolen  by  the  Wallah-Wallahs.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  recog- 
nition of  his  steed,  nor  disposed  to  admit  any 
claim  on  the  part  ol  its  ancient  owner.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  noble  animal,  admirably  shaped,  of  free 
and  generous  spirit,  graceful  in  movement,  and 
fleet  as  an  antelope.  It  was  his  intention,  if  jios- 
sible,  to  take  the  horse  to  New  York,  and  present 
him  to  Mr.  .Vstor. 

In  tlie  ineantiine  some  of  the  party  came  up, 
and  immediately  recognized  in  the  Snake  an  old 
friend  and  ally.  Me  was  in  fact  one  of  the  two 
guides  who  hatl  conducted  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  across  Mad  River  Moun- 
tain to  Fort  Henry,  and  who  subsecjuently  depart- 
ed with  Mr.  sillier  and  his  fellow  trappers,  to 
conduct  tliem  to  a  good  tr.ipping  ground.  The 
reader  may  recollect  th.at  these  two  trusty  Snakes 
were  engaged  by  Mr.  Hunt  to  return  and  take 
charge  oi  the  horses  which  the  party  intended  to 
leave  at  I'ort  Henry,  when  they  should  embark 
iu  canoes. 

The  party  now  crowded  round  the  Snake,  and 
began  to  question  him  with  eagerness.  His  replies 
were  somewhat  vague,  and  but  partially  under- 
stood. He  told  a  long  story  about  the  horses, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  stolen 
by  various  wandering  bands,  and  scattered  in 
different  directions.  The  cache,  too,  had  been 
plundered,  and  the  saddles  and  other  equipments 
carried  off.  His  information  concerning  Mr.  Mil- 
ler and  his  comrades,  was  not  more  satisfactory. 
They  had  trapped  for  some  time  about  the  upper 
streams,  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  ma- 
rauding party  of  Crows,  who  had  robbed  them  of 
horses,  weapons,  and  everything. 


Further  questioning  brought  forth  further  intel- 
ligence, but  all  of  a  disastrous  kind.  About  ten 
days  ])revi()usly,  he  had  met  with  three  other 
white  men,  in  very  miserable  plight,  having  one 
horse  each,  and  but  one  rifle  among  them.  They 
also  had  been  plundered  and  maltreated  by  the 
Crows,  those  universal  freebooters.  'I'he  Snake 
endeavored  to  |)ronounce  the  names  of  these  three 
men,  and  as  far  as  his  imiierfect  sounds  coidd  be 
understood,  they  were  supposed  to  be  three  of  the 
party  of  four  hunters,  viz.,  Carson,  St.  Michael, 
betayi?,  and  Delaunay,  who  were  detached  from 
Mr.  ihint's  ]iarty  on  the  28th  ot  September,  to 
trap  beaver  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

In  the  course  ot  conversation,  the  Indian  in- 
formed them  that  the  route  by  which  Mr.  Hunt 
had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  very  bad 
anil  circuitous,  and  that  he  knew  one  much  shorter 
and  easier.  Sir.  Stuart  urged  him  to  accompany 
them  as  guide,  promising  to  reward  him  with  a 
pistol  with  powder  and  ball,  a  knite,  an  awl,  some 
blue  be.ids,  a  blanket,  and  a  looking-glass.  .Such 
a  catalogue  of  riches  was  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  beside  the  poor  Snake  languished  after  the 
prairies  ;  he  was  tired,  he  said,  ot  salmon,  and 
longed  for  buffalo  meat,  and  to  have  ;i  granti  buf- 
falo hunt  beyond  the  mountains.  He  departed, 
therefore,  with  all  speed,  to  get  his  arms  and 
etjuipment  forthe  journey,  promising  to  rejoin  the 
party  the  next  day.     He  kept  his  word,  ;ind,  as  he 


no  longer  said  anything  to  ,Mr.  Stuart  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pet  horse,  tney  journeyed  very  harmo- 
niously together  ;  though  now  and  then,  the  Snake 


would  regard  his  t|Uondam  steed  with  a  wistful 
eye. 

They  had  not  tn. veiled  many  miles,  when  they 
came  to  a  great  bend  in  the  river.  Here  the 
Snake  informed  them  that,  by  cutting  across  the 
hills  they  would  save  many  niiles  tlistance.  The 
route  across,  however,  would  be  n  good  day's 
journey.  He  advised  them,  therefore,  to  encamp 
here  for  the  night,  and  set  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  took  his  advice,  though  they  had  come 
but  nine  miles  that  day. 

On  the  following  morning  they  rose,  bright  and 
early,  to  ascend  the  hills.  On  mustering  their 
little  party,  the  guide  was  missing.  They  sup- 
posed him  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  proceeded  to  collect  the  horses.  The  vaunted 
steed  of  Mr.  Stuart  was  not  to  be  found.  A  sus- 
picion flashed  upon  his  mind.  Search  for  the 
horse  of  the  Snake  I — He  likewise  was  gone— the 
tracks  of  two  horses,  one  after  the  other,  were 
found,  making  off  from  the  camp.  They  appear- 
ed as  it  one  horse  had  been  mounted,  and  the 
other  led.  They  were  traced  for  a  few  miles 
above  the  camj),  until  they  both  crossed  the  river. 
It  was  plain  the  .Snake  had  taken  an  Indi.in  mode 
of  recovering  his  horse,  having  cpiietly  decamped 
with  him  in  the  night. 

New  vows  were  made  never  more  to  trust  in 
Snakes  or  any  other  Intlians.  It  was  determinetl, 
also,  to  maintain,  hereafter,  the  strictest  vigi- 
lance over  their  horses,  dividing  the  night  into 
three  watches,  and  one  person  mounting  guard 
at  a  time.  They  resolved,  also,  to  keep  along  the 
river,  instead  of  taking  the  short  cut  recommend- 
ed by  the  fugitive  Snake,  whom  they  now  set- 
down  for  a  thorough  deceiver.  The  heat  of  the 
weather  was  oppressive,  and  their  horses  were,  at 
times,  rendered  almost  frantic  by  the  stings  of 
the  prairie  flies.  Fhe  nights  were  suffocating, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep,  from  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes. 

On  the  20th  of    August  they  resumed  their 
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march,  keeping  along  the  prairie  parallel  to  Snake 
River.  Tiic  clay  was  sultry,  and  some  ot  the 
party,  buiny  parched  witii  thirst,  lelt  the  line  of 
march,  and  scrambled  ilosvn  the  hank  ol  the  river 
to  drink.  The  bank  was  overhung  with  willows, 
beneath  wiiich,  to  liieir  surprise,  they  beheld  a 
man  f^silillJ,^  No  sooner  did  he  see  them,  than 
he  ullered  an  exclamation  ot  joy.  It  proved  to  l)e 
John  llob.ick,  one  ot  their  lost  comrades.  They 
had  scarcely  exchanged  greetings,  when  three 
other  men  came  out  from  among  the  willows. 
They  were  Joseph  Miller,  Jacol)  Re/.ner,  and  Rob- 
inson, the  scalped  Kentuckian,  the  veteran  ot  the 
Illoody  (iround. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  the  abrupt 
and  wiilul  manner  in  which  Mr.  Miller  threw 
up  his  interest  as  a  partner  of  the  company,  and 
departed  from  Fort  Henry,  in  company  svith  these 
three  trappers,  and  a  fourth,  named  Cass.  He 
may  likewise  recognize  in  Roliinson,  Rezner,  and 
Hoback,  the  trio  of  Kentucky  hunters  who  had 
originally  been  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Henry,  and 
whom  Mr,  Hunt  found  floating  down  the  Mis- 
souri, on  their  way  homewaril  ;  and  prevailed 
upon,  once  more,  to  cross  the  mountains.  The 
haggard  looks  and  naked  condition  of  these  men 
proved  how  much  they  had  suffered.  After  leav- 
ing .Mr.  Hunt's  jjarty,  they  hail  made  their  way 
about  two  liundretl  miles  to  the  southward,  where 
they  trapped  be»ver  on  a  river,  which,  according 
to  their  account,  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean 
to  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  but  which  we  ap|)re- 
liend  to  i)e  Bear  River,  a  stream  emptying  itself 
•  into  Lake  Honneville,  an  immense  body  of  salt 
water,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Having  collected  a  considerai)le  quantity  of 
beaver  skins,  they  made  them  into  packs,  loaded 
their  horses,  anil  steered  two  hundred  miles  due 
east.  Here  they  came  upon  an  encampment  of 
sixty  lodges  of  Ara|)aliays,  an  outlawed  band  of 
tiie  Araj)ahocs,  and  notorious  robbers.  Tiiese 
fell  ui)on  the  jjoor  irapi)ers  ;  robbed  them  of  their 
peltries,  most  of  their  clothing,  and  several  of 
their  liorses.  They  were  glad  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  and  without  being  entirely  strijiped,  and 
after  |)roceeding  about  fifty  miles  further,  made 
their  hall  tor  the  winter. 

Karly  in  the  spring  they  resumed  their  wayfar- 
ing, but  were  unluckily  overtaken  by  the  same 
ruttian  horde,  who  levied  still  lurlher  contribu- 
tions, and  carried  oif  the  remainder  of  their 
horses,  excepting  two.  With  these  they  contin- 
ued on,  suffering  the  greatest  hardshijjs.  They 
"till  retained  rifles  and  ammunition,  but  were  in 
a  desert  country,  wliere  neither  bird  nor  beast 
was  to  be  found.  Their  only  chance  was  to  keep 
along  the  rivers  and  subsist  by  fishing  ;  but,  at 
times,  no  lish  were  to  be  taken,  and  then  their  suf- 
ferings were  horrible.  One  of  their  horses  was 
stolen  among  the  mountains  by  the  Snake  In- 
dians ;  the  other,  they  said,  was  carried  off  by 
Cass,  who,  according  to  their  account,  "  villain- 
ously left  them  in  their  extremities."  Certain 
dark  doubts  and  surmises  were  afterward  circu- 
lator concerning  the  fate  of  that  poor  fellow, 
which,  if  true,  snowed  to  what  a  desperate  stale 
of  famine  his  comrades  had  been  reduced. 

IJeing  now  completely  unhorsed,  Mr.  Miller  and 
his  three  companions  wandered  on  foot  for  several 
hundred  miles,  enduring  hunger,  thirst,  and  fa- 
tigue, while  traversing  the  barren  wastes  which 
abound  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  the 
time  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Stuart's  party, 
they  were  almost  famished,  and  were  fishing  for 
a  precarious  meal.  Had  Mr.  Stuart  made  the  short 


cut  across  the  hills,  avoiding  this  bend  of  the 
river,  or  had  not  some  of  his  party  accidentally 
gone  down  to  the  margin  of  the  stream  to  drink, 
these  poor  wanderers  might  have  remained  un- 
discovered, and  have  perished  in  the  wilderness. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  joy  on  thus  meeting 
with  their  old  comrades,  or  the  heartiness  with 
which  they  were  welcomed.  All  hands  imme- 
diately encamped  ;  and  the  slender  stores  of  the 
party  were  ransacked  to  furnish  out  a  suitable  re- 
gale. 

The  next  morning  they  all  set  out  together  ; 
Mr.  Miller  and  his  comrades  being  resolved  to 
give  up  the  life  of  a  trapper,  and  accompany  Mr. 
Stuart  back  to  St.  Louis. 

i''or  several  days  they  kejjt  along  the  course  of 
Snake  River,  occasionally  making  short  cuts 
across  hills  and  promontories,  where  there  were 
bends  in  the  stream.  In  their  way  they  passed 
several  camps  of  Shoshonies,  from  some  of  whom 
they  procured  salmon,  but  in  general  they  were 
too  wretchedly  |)oor  to  furnish  anything.  It  was 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  purchase  horses  lor  the 
recent  recruits  of  his  |)arty  ;  but  the  Indians  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  witii  any,  alleging 
that  they  had  not  enough  for  their  own  use. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  they  reached  a  great 
fishing  place,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
Salmon  Falls.  Here  there  is  a  perpendicular  fall 
of  twenty  feet  on  the  north  side  ot  the  river,  while 
on  the  south  side  there  is  a  succession  of  rapids. 
The  salmon  are  taken  here  in  incredible  quanti- 
ties, as  they  attemj)!  to  shoot  the  falls.  !t  was 
now  a  favorable  season,  and  there  were  about  one 
hundred  lodges  of  Shoshonies  busily  engaged 
killing  and  drying  fish.  The  salmon  begin  to 
leap,  shortly  after  sunrise.  At  this  time  the  In- 
dians swim  to  the  centre  of  the  falls,  where  some 
station  themselves  on  rocks,  and  others  stand  to 
their  waists  in  the  water,  all  armed  with  spears, 
with  which  they  assail  the  salmon  as  they  attempt 
to  leap,  or  fall  back  exhausted.  It  is  an  incessant 
slaughter,  so  great  is  the  throng  of  the  fish. 

The  construction  of  the  spears  thus  used  is  pe- 
culiar. The  head  is  a  straight  i)iece  of  elk  hoin, 
about  seven  inches  long  ;  on  the  point  of  which 
an  artificial  barb  is  made  fast,  with  twine  well 
gummed.  The  head  is  stuck  on  the  end  of  the 
shaft,  a  very  long  i)ole  of  willow,  to  which  it  is 
likewise  connected  by  a  strong  cord,  a  few  inches 
in  length.  When  the  spearsman  makes  a  sure 
blow,  he  often  strikes  the  head  of  the  spear  through 
the  body  ot  the  fish.  It  comes  off  easily,  and 
leaves  the  salmon  struggling  with  the  string 
through  its  body,  while  the  pole  is  still  held  by 
the  spearsman.  Were  it  not  lor  the  precaution  of 
the  string,  the  willow  shaft  would  be  snapped  by 
the  struggles  and  the  weight  of  the  fish.  Mr. 
Miller,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  had  been 
at  these  falls,  and  had  seen  several  thousand  sal- 
mon taken  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon.  He 
declared  that  he  had  seen  a  salmon  leaj)  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  feet,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  foam  at  the  loot  of  the  fall,  completely  to  the 
top. 

Having  purchased  a  good  supply  of  salmon 
from  the  fishermen,  the  party  resumed  their  jour- 
ney, and  on  the  tweiUy-nintli,  arrived  at  the  Cal- 
dron Linn  ;  the  eventful  scene  of  the  preceding 
autumn.  Here,  the  first  thing  that  met  their  eyes, 
was  a  memento  of  tlie  perplexities  of  that  period  ; 
the  wreck  of  a  canoe  lodged  between  two  ledges 
of  rocks.  They  endeavored  to  get  down  to  it,  but 
the  river  banks  were  too  high  and  precipitous. 

They  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  neigh- 
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bornood  where  Mr.  Hunt  .ind  his  party  had  made 
the  caches,  intendinjj  to  take  from  them  such  arti- 
cles as  helotif^ed  to  Mr.  Croolcs,  M'Lcllan,  and 
the  Canadians.  On  reachin^j  the  spot,  they  found, 
to  their  astonishment,  six  of  the  caches  open  and 
rifled  of  their  contents,  exceptinjj  a  few  hooks 
which  lay  scattered  about  the  vicinity.  They  had 
the  apjiearance  of  liavinj^  been  plundered  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  There  were  tracks  of 
wolves  in  e\ery  direction,  to  and  from  tiie  holes, 
from  which  Mr.  Stuart  concluded  that  these  ani- 
mals had  first  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  the 
smell  of  the  skins  contained  in  the  caches,  which 
they  had  proiiably  torn  up,  and  that  their  tracks 
hacl  iietrayed  the  secret  to  the  Indians. 

The  three  rem.iininjj  caches  had  not  been  mo- 
lested :  they  contained  a  few  ilry  goods,  some  am- 
munition, and  a  number  oi  beaver  traps.  From 
these  Mr.  Stuart  took  whatever  was  reciuisile  for 
his  party  ;  he  then  deposited  within  them  all  his 
sui)ertluous  bajjj^age,  and  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pers scattered  around  ;  the  holes  were  then  care- 
fully closed  un,  and  all  traces  of  them  effaced. 
And  here  we  have  to  record  another  instance  of 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  western  trapjiers. 
No  sooner  did  tne  trio  of  Kentucky  hunters, 
Robinson,  Re/.ner,  and  Hoback,  find  that  they 
could  once  more  be  fitted  out  for  a  campaign 
of  beaver-trapi)ing,  tiian  they  forgot  all  that  they 
had  suffered,  and  determined  ui)on  another  trial 
of  their  fortunes  ;  preferring  to  take  their  chance 
in  the  wilderness,  rather  than  return  home  ragged 
and  penniless.  As  to  Mr.  Miller,  he  declared  his 
curiosity  and  his  desire  of  travelling  through  the 
Indian  countries  fully  satisfied  ;  he  adhered  to  his 
determination,  therefore,  to  keepon  with  the  party 
to  St.  Louis,  anil  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  civi- 
lized society. 

The  three  hunters,  therefore,  Robinson,  Rezner, 
and  Hoback,  were  furnished  as  far  as  the  caches 
and  the  means  of  ,\lr.  Stuart's  party  afforded, 
with  the  requisite  munitions  and  e(|uipments  for  a 
"  two  years'  hunt  ;"  but  as  their  fitting  out  was 
yet  incomplete,  they  resolved  to  wait  in  this 
neighborhood  until  Mr.  Reed  should  arrive  ; 
whose  arrival  might  soon  be  expected,  as  he  was 
to  set  out  lor  the  caches  about  twentv  days  after 
Mr.  Stuart  parted  with  him  at  the  Wallah-Wallah 
River. 

Mr.  .Stuart  gave  in  charge  to  Robinson  a  letter 
to  Mr.  R(;e(l,  reporting  his  safe  journey  thus  far, 
and  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the  caches, 
A  duplicate  of  this  letter  he  elevated  on  a  pole, 
and  set  it  up  near  the  place  of  deposit. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Mr.  Stuart  and 
his  little  band,  now  seven  in  number,  took  leave 
of  the  three  hardy  trappers,  wishing  them  all  pos- 
sible success  in  their  lonely  and  ])erilous  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  ;  and  we,  in  like  manner,  shall 
leave  them  to  their  fortunes,  promising  to  take 
them  up  again  at  some  future  page,  and  to  close 
the  story  of  their  persevering  and  ill-fated  enter- 
prise. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
companions  resumed  their  journey,  bending  their 
course  eastward,  along  the  course  of  .Snake  River. 
As  they  advanced  the  country  opened.  The  hills 
which  had  hemmed  in  the  river  receded  on  either 
hand,  and  great  sandy  and  dusty  plains  extended 
before  them.  Occasionally  there  were  intervals 
of  pastorage,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were 


fringed  with  willows  and  cotfon-wood,  so  that  its 
course  might  be  traced  from  tiie  hill-tops,  winding 
under  an  umbrageous  covert,  through  a  wide  sun- 
burnt landscape.  The  soil,  however,  was  gene- 
rally poor  ;  there  was  in  some  places  a  miserable 
growth  of  wormwood,  and  a  |)lant  called  salt- 
weed,  resembling  pennyroyal  ;  but  the  summer 
heat  had  parched  the  |)lains,  and  lelt  but  little 
)asturage.     The  game  too  had  disappeared.  The 


uinterlooketl  in  vain  over  the  liefeless  landscape  ; 
now  and  then  a  few  antelojje  might  be  seen,  hut 
not  within  reach  of  the  ritle.  We  forbear  to  fol- 
low the  travellers  in  a  week's  wandering  over 
these  barren  wastes,  where  they  suffereclmuch 
from  hunger  ;  having  to  depend  upon  a  few  fish 
from  the  streams,  antlnow  and  then  a  little  dried 
salmon,  or  a  dog,  procured  from  some  forlorn 
I"''-'"  of  the  Shoshomes. 

iired  of  these  cheerless  wastes,  they  left  the 
banks  of  Snake  River  on  the  7lh  of  .September, 
under  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  having  ac- 
(juired  some  knowledge  of  the  country  during  his 
trapping  campaign,  undertook  to  conduct  tliem 
across  the  mountains  by  a  better  route  than  that 
by  Fort  Henry,  and  one  more  out  of  the  range  of 
the  HIackfeet.  He  proved,  however,  but  an  in- 
different guide,  and  tiiey  soon  became  bewildered 
among  rugged  hills  and  unknown  streams,  and 
burnt  and  barren  i)rairies. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  ri^er  on  which  Mr. 
Miller  had  trap|)e(l,  and  to  which  they  gave  his 
name  ;  though,  as  before  observed,  we  presume 
it  to  be  the  same  called  Hear  River,  which  empties 
itself  into  Lake  Honneville.  Up  this  river  and  its 
branches  they  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  support- 
ing themselves  precariously  upon  fish.  They  soon 
found  that  they  were  in  a  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  nth  of  September,  having  en- 
camped early,  they  sallied  forth  with  their  rods  to 
angle  for  their  supper.  On  returning,  they  be- 
held a  number  of  Indians  prowling  about  their 
camp,  whom,  to  their  infinite  <lis(|uiet,  they  soon 
perceived  to  be  Ujisarokas,  or  Crows.  Their 
chief  came  forward  with  a  confiili'nt  air.  He 
was  a  dark  herculean  fellow,  full  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  with  a  mingled  air  of  the  rullian 
and  the  rogue.  He  conducted  himself  peaceably, 
however,  and  dispatched  some  of  his  people  to 
their  camp,  which  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  whence  they  returned  with  a  most 
acce|)lal)le  supply  of  buffalo  meat.  He  now  signi- 
fied to  Mr.  .Stuart  that  he  was  going  to  trade  with 
the  .Snakes  who  reside  on  the  west  base  of  the 
mountains  below  Henry's  Fort.  Here  they  culti- 
vate a  delicate  kind  of  tobacco,  much  esteemed 
and  sought  after  by  the  mountain  tribes.  There 
was  somethinjj  sinister,  however,  in  the  look  of 
tills  Indian,  that  inspired  distrust.  Ily  degrees, 
the  number  of  his  peojjle  increased,  until,  liy  mid- 
night, there  were  twenty-one  of  them  about  the 
camp,  who  began  to  be  impudent  and  trouble- 
some. The  greatest  uneasiness  was  now  felt  tor 
the  safety  of  the  horses  and  effects,  and  every  one 
kept  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night. 

The  morning  dawned,  however,  without  any  un- 
pleasant occurrence,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  having  pur- 
chased all  the  buffalo  meat  that  the  Crows  had  to 
spare,  prepared  to  depart.  His  Indian  acquaint- 
ance, however,  were  disposed  for  further  dealings  ; 
and  above  all,  anxious  for  a  supply  of  gunpowder, 
for  which  they  offered  horses  in  exchange.  Mr. 
Stuart  declined  to  furnish  them  with  the  danger- 
ous commodity.  They  became  more  importunate 
in  their  solicitations,  until  they  met  with  a  flat  re- 
fusal. 
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The  gigantic  chief  now  stepped  forward,  Jis- 
sumud  a  swciiirig  air,  and,  slapping  hiniselt  u|)on 
tiic  breast  gave  Mr.  Crool<s  to  understand  tlial  he 
was  a  chiel  of  great  power  and  importance.  He 
signified  further  that  it  was  customary  for  great 
chiefs  when  ihuy  met,  to  mai<e  each  otiier  pres- 
ents. He  re(|ue.steil,  tiierefore,  tliat  Mr.  Stuart 
would  ali^;ht,  and  give  him  the  horse  ujjon  wliich 
he  was  mountid.  Tliis  was  a  nol)le  animal,  of 
one  of  tiie  wild  races  ot  the  prairies  ;  on  which 
Mr.  Stuart  si't  yreat  value  ;  he  of  course  shook  his 
head  at  the  reijui'.stof  the  Crow  dignitary.  Upon 
this  the  latter  strole  up  to  him,  and  taking  hold 
ot  him,  moved  him  i)acKward  and  forward  in  his 
saddle,  as  if  to  m.ike  him  feel  that  he  was  a  mere 
child  within  his  grasp.  Mr.  Stuart  preserved  his 
calmness  and  still  shook  his  head.  '1  he  chief  then 
seized  the  hridle  and  gave  it  a  jerk  that  startled 
the  horse,  and  nearly  brought  the  ritler  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Stuart  instantly  drew  forth  a  pistol 
and  presented  it  at  the  head  of  the  bully  rullian. 
In  a  twinkling,  his  swaggering  was  at  an  end,  and 
he  dodged  behind  his  horse  to  escape  the  expected 
shot.  As  his  subject  Crows  gazed  on  the  affray 
from  a  little  distance,  Mr.  Stuart  ordered  his  men  to 
level  their  rilles  at  them,  but  not  to  fire.  The  whole 
crew  scam|)eretl  among  the  bushes,  and  throwing 
themselves  up;)n  the  ground,  vanished  from  sight. 

'I'he  ihietiain  thus  left  alone,  was  confounded 
for  an  instant  ;  but  recovering  himself,  with  true 
Inilian  shiowihuss,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
affecteil  to  turn  olf  the  whole  matter  as  a  piece  of 
ple.is.mtry.  Mr.  Stuart  by  no  means  relished 
such  equivocal  joking,  but  it  was  not  his  policy  to 
gel  iiili)  a  (piarrcl  ;  so  he  joine.l  with  the  best 
gr.ice  he  couM  assume,  in  the  merriment  of  ilie  joc- 
ular giant  ;  and,  to  console  the  latter  tor  the  re- 
fusal ot  the^liorse,  made  him  a  jjresent  of  twenty 
charges  of  powiler.  They  parted,  accoriling  to 
all  outward  professions,  the  l)est  friends  in  the 
world  ;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  nothing  but 
the  smallness  of  his  own  force,  and  the  martial 
array  and  .-ilertiiess  of  the  white  men,  had  pre- 
ventetl  the  Crow  chief  from  proceeding  to  o])en 
outi.igc.  As  it  was,  his  worthy  followers,  in  the 
course  of  tluir  brief  interview,  had  contrived  to 
purloin  a  b.ig  containing  almost  all  the  culinary 
utensils  of  the  parly. 

Tile  tr.ivellcrs  kept  on  their  way  due  cast,  over 
a  chain  of  hilis.  The  recent  rencontre  showed 
them  that  they  were  now  in  a  land  of  danger, 
subject  to  the  wide  roamings  of  a  predacious 
tribe  ;  nor  in  f.ict,  had  they  gone  many  miles  be- 
fore tliey  beheld  such  sights  calculaletl  to  inspire 
anxiety  and  alarm,  l-'rom  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  loftiest  mountains,  in  different  directions, 
columns  of  smoke  began  to  rise.  These  they  con- 
cluded to  be  sign.ils  made  by  the  runners  of  the 
Crow  chieftain  to  summon  the  stragglers  of  his 
band,  so  as  to  jiursue  them  with  gre.iter  force. 
Signals  of  this  kiiul,  made  by  outrunners  from  one 
central  \)o'u\i,  will  rouse  a  wide  circuit  of  the 
mountains  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  ; 
and  bring  the  straggling  hunters  and  warriors  to 
the  standard  of  their  chieftain. 

To  keen  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  way  of 
these  freebooters,  Mr.  Stuart  altered  his  course  to 
the  north,  and,  quitting  the  main  stream  of  Mil- 
ler's liiver  kept  up  a  large  branch  that  came  in 
from  the  mountains.  Here  they  encamped  after 
a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty-five  miles.  As  the 
night  drew  on,  the  horses  were  hobbled  or  tether- 
ed, and  tethered  close  to  the  camp  ;  a  vigilant 
watch  was  maintained  until  morning  and  every 
one  slept  with  his  ride  on  his  arm. 


At  sunrise,  they  were  again  on  the  march,  still 
keeping  to  the  north.  They  soon  began  to  ascend 
the  mountains,  and  occasionally  had  wide  pros- 
pects over  the  surrounding  country.  Not  a  sign 
of  a  Crow  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  this  did  not  assure 
them  of  their  security,  well  knowing  the  persever- 
ance of  these  savages  in  dogging  ,iiiy  jjiirty  they 
intend  to  rob,  and  the  stealthy  way  in  which  they 
can  conceal  their  movements,  keeping  along  ra- 
vines and  defiles.  After  a  mountain  scramble  oi 
twenty-one  miles  they  encamped  on  the  margin 
of  a  stream  running  to  the  north. 

In  the  evening  iliere  was  an  alarm  of  Indians 
and  every  one  was  instantly  on  the  alert.  They 
proved  to  be  three  miserable  Snakes,  who  were 
no  sooner  informed  that  a  band  of  Crows  was 
prowling  in  the  neighborhood,  than  they  made  of! 
with  great  signs  ot  consternation. 

A  couple  more  of  weary  days  and  watchful 
nights  brought  them  to  a  strong  and  r.ipid  stream, 
running  due  north,  which  they  concluded  to  be 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  Snake  River.  It  was 
probably  the  same  since  called  Salt  River.  They 
determined  to  bend  their  course  down  this  river, 
as  it  would  take  them  still  further  out  of  the  dan- 
gerous neighborhood  of  the  Crows.  They  then 
svould  strike  U|)on  Mr.  Hunt's  track  of  tiie  preced- 
ing autumn,  and  retrace  it  across  the  mountains. 
The  attempt  to  find  a  better  route  uiuler  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Miller  had  cost  them  a  l.-irge  bend  to 
the  south  ;  in  resuming  Mr.  Hunt's  ir.ick,  they 
would  at  least  be  sure  of  their  road.  They  ac- 
cordingly turned  down  along  tiic  course  of  this 
stream,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days'  journey, 
came  to  where  it  was  joined  by  a  larger  river, 
and  assumed  a  more  impetuous  character,  raging 
and  roaring  among  rocks  and  precipices.  It 
proved,  in  fact,  to  be  Mad  River,  already  noted 
in  the  expedition  of  .Mr.  Hunt.  On  the  banks  of 
this  river  they  encamped  on  the  i8th  ot  .Septem- 
ber, at  an  e.arly  hour. 

Six  days  had  now  elapsed  since  their  interview 
with  the  Crows  ;  during  that  lime  ihey  had  come 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  and 
west,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  those  maraud- 
ers. They  considered  inemselves,  therefore,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  molestation,  and  began  to  relay 
in  their  vigilance,  lingering  occasionaliy  tor  |)art 
of  a  day,  where  there  was  good  jjastiuage.  The 
poor  horses  needed  repose.  They  had  been  urged 
on,  by  forced  marches,  over  iugged  heights, 
among  rocks  ami  fallen  timber,  or  over  low 
swampy  valleys,  inundated  by  the  labors  of  the 
beaver.  These  industrious  animals  abounded  in 
all  the  mountain  streams,  and  w.iter  courses, 
wherever  there  were  willows  for  their  subsistence. 
Many  of  them  they  had  so  completely  dammed 
up  as  to  inundate  the  low  grounds,  making  shallow 
pools  or  lakes,  anil  extensive  ciuagmires  ;  by 
which  the  route  of  the  travellers  was  ollen  impeded. 

On  the  19th  ot  September,  they  rose  at  early 
dawn  ;  some  began  to  ])repare  breakfast,  and 
others  to  arrange  the  packs  preparatory  to  a 
march.  The  horses  had  been  hobbled,  but  left  at 
large  to  graze  upon  the  .adjacent  pasture.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  when  he  heard  the  alarm 
cry — "  Indians  !  Indians  ! — to  arms  !  to  arms  !" 

A  mounted  Crow  galloped  past  the  camp,  bear- 
ing a  red  flag.  He  reined  his  steed  on  the  summit 
of  a  neighboring  knoll,  and  waved  his  fiaring  ban. 
ner.  A  diabolical  yell  now  broke  forth  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  camp,  beyond  where  the 
horses  were  grazing,  and  a  small  troop  of  savages 
came  galloping  up,  whooping  and  making  a  ter* 
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rific  clamor.  The  horses  took  frijjht,  and  dashed 
across  the  caini)  in  the  direction  ot  tlie  standard- 
bearer,  attrailcd  by  his  waving;  tlajj.  Me  in- 
stantly put  spurs  to  his  steed,  .ind  scoured  off,  fol- 
lowed !))•  the  panic-stricl<cn  herd,  their  llight  be- 
ing increased  hy  the  yells  of  the  savajjes  in  their 
rear. 

At  the  first  alarm  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  com- 
rades h.id  seized  their  rilles,  and  atleniiited  to  cut 
off  the  Indians,  who  were  pursuin);  the  horses. 
Their  attention  was  inst.mlly  distracted  hy 
whoo|)s  and  yells  in  an  opposite  direction.  They 
now  apprehende<l  th.it  a  reserve  party  w.is  about 
to  carry  off  their  l)aK),Mj;e.  They  ran  to  secure 
it.  The  reseive  party,  however,  galloped  hy, 
whoopinjj  and  yellinj;  in  triumnh  and  derision. 
The  last  of  them  proved  to  he  their  commander, 
the  icientical  ^iant  joker  already  nientioned.  lie 
was  not  cast  in  the  stern  poetical  mould  of  fash- 
ionable Indian  heroism,  but  on  the  contrary,  was 
frievously  i^iven  to  vulvar  jocularity.  As  he  p.isscd 
Ir.  Stuart  and  his  comp.inions,  he  checked  his 
horse,  r.used  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  the  most  insulting  part  of  his  body,  ut- 
tered some  jeering  words,  which,  fortunately  for 
their  ilelicacy,  they  could  not  understantl.  The 
rille  of  Hen  Jones  was  levelled  in  an  instant,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  whizzing  a  bullet  into  the 
target  so  tauntingly  dis])layed.  "  Not  for  your 
life  !  not  for  your  life  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stuart, 
"  you  will  bring  destruction  on  us  all  !" 

It  was  h.\rd  lo  restrain  honest  lien,  when  the 
mark  was  so  f.iir  and  the  insult  so  foul.  "Oh, 
Mr.  Stuart,"  CNclaimed  lie,  "  only  let  me  have  one 
crack  at  the  internal  rascal,  and  you  may  keep  all 
the  p.iy  that  is  due  to  me." 

"  IJy  heaven,  if  you  lire,"  cried  Mr.  Stuart, 
"  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

IJy  this  time  the  Indian  was  far  out  of  reach, 
and  had  rejoined  his  men,  and  tlie  whole  dare- 
devil hand,  with  the  captured  horses,  scuttled  off 
along  the  defiles,  their  red  fl.ig  flaunting  over 
head,  and  the  rocks  echoing  to  their  whoops  and 
yells,  and  demoniac  laughter. 

The  unhorsed  travellers  gazed  after  thf-m  in 
silent  mortitic.ition  and  despair  ;  yet  Mr.  Stuart 
could  not  but  admire  the  style  and  spirit  witii 
which  the  whole  exploit  had  been  man.iged,  and 
pronounced  it  one  ot  the  most  daring  .and  intrepid 
actions  he  h.ul  ever  heard  of  among  Indi.ins. 
The  whole  number  of  the  Crows  did  not  exceed 
twenty.  In  this  way  a  sm.ill  gang  of  lurkers  will 
hurry  off  the  cavalry  of  a  large  war  jiarty,  for 
when   once  a  drove  of  horse  are  seized  with  a 

Canie,  they  become  frantic,  and  nothing  short  of 
roken  necks  can  stop  them. 
No  one  was  more  annoyed  by  this  unfortunate 
occurrence  than  Ben  Jones.  He  declared  he  would 
actually  have  given  his  whole  arrears  of  pay, 
amounting  to  upward  of  a  year's  wages,  rather 
than  be  balked  of  such  a  capital  shot.  Mr. 
Stuart,  however,  represented  wh.it  might  h.ive 
been  the  consequence  of  so  rash  an  act.  Life  for 
life  is  the  Indian  maxim.  The  whole  tribe  would 
have  made  common  cause  in  avenging  the  death 
of  a  warrior.  The  party  were  but  seven  dismount- 
ed men,  with  a  wide  mountain  region  to  traverse, 
infested  by  these  people,  and  which  might  all  be 
roused  by  signal  fires.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of 
the  band  of  marauders  in  question,  showed  the 
perseverance  of  savages  when  once  they  have  fixed 
their  minds  upon  a  pioject.  These  fellows  had 
evidently  been  silently  and  secretly  dogging  the 
party  for  a  week  past,  and  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
drecl  and  fifty  miles,  keeping  out  of  sight  by  day, 


lurking  about  the  encampment  at  night,  watching 
all  their  movements,  and  waiting  for  .i  f.ivorable 
moment  when  they  should  he  off  their  guard. 
The-  menace  of  Mr.  Stuart,  in  their  first  interview, 
to  shoot  the  giant  chief  with  his  pistol,  and  the 
fright  caiised  among  the  w.vrriors  by  presenting 
the  rifles,  h.iil  probamy  added  the  stimulus  of  pique 
to  their  usu.d   horse-stealing  propensities,  and  in 


ealing  | 
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this  mood  of  mind  they  would  doubtlrss  have  hd- 
lowed  the  party  throu|(hout  their  whole  couisi 
over.the  Rocky'Mount.iins,  rather  than  be  disap 
pointed  in  their  scheme. 
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Fkw  reverses  in  this  changeful  world  are  more 
complete  and  disheartening  th.in  that  of  a  travel- 
ler, suddenly  unhorsed,  in  the  midst  of  ilie  wilder- 
ness. t)ur  unfortunate  tr.avellers  conteinpl.ited 
their  situation,  for  a  time,  in  perfect  dism.iy.  A 
long  journey  over  rugged  mountains  and  imineas- 
ur.ihle  plains  lay  before  them,  whicli  they  must 
painfully  perform  on  foot,  and  evei\  thing  neces- 
sary for  subsistence  or  defence  must  be  carrieil 
on  their  shoulders.  Their  dismay,  however,  was 
but  tr.msient,  and  they  imnudiately  set  to  work, 
with  that  prompt  expediency  produced  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  wildcriu'ss,  to  lit  themselves  tor  the 
cn.inge  in  their  condition. 

Their  first  .attention  w.is  to  select  from  their  bag- 
gage such  articles  .is  were  indispensable  to  their 
journey  ;  to  make  them  up  iiUo  convenient  packs, 
and  lo  (l.'posit  the  residue  in  caches.  The  whole 
<lay  wasconsunu'd  in  these  occup.itions  ;  at  night 
they  made  a  scanty  meal  ot  their  rem  lining  pro- 
visions, and  lay  down  to  slee|)  with  hc.ivy  ln'arts. 
In  the  morning,  they  were  up  and  about  at  an 
early  hour,  and  began  to  prip.ire  their  knapsacks 
for  a  march,  while  Hen  Jones  rej)  lircd  to  an  did 
beaver  trap  which  he  had  set  in  the  river  b.iiik  at 
some  little  dist.ince  from  the  camp.  Ik'  w.is  re- 
joiced tofintl  a  middle-sized  beaver  there,  sullicient 
lor  a  morning's  meal  to  his  hungry  conir.ides. 
On  his  way  b.ick  with  his  prize,  he  observed  two 
he.ids  peering  overthe  edge  of  an  impending  cliff, 
sever.d  hundred  feet  higii,  which  he  supposeil  to 
be  a  couplt!  of  wolves.  As  he  contiiuu-d  on,  he 
now  and  then  cast  his  eye  up  ;  the  he.ids  were 
still  there,  looking  down  with  fixed  .ind  w.itchful 
gaze.  A  suspicion  now  flashed  across  his  mind 
that  they  might  be  Indian  scouts  ;  and  h.id  they 
not  been  far  above  the  reach  of  his  rifle,  he  woukl 
undoubtedly  have  regaled  them  with  a  shot. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  his  comrades  to  these  aerial  observers. 
The  same  idea  was  at  first  entert.iined,  that  they 
were  wolves  ;  but  their  immovable  w.itchfulness 
soon  satisfied  every  one  that  they  were  Indians.  It 
was  concluded  that  they  were  w.atching  the  move- 
ments of  the  party,  to  discover  tluir  i)l.ice  of  con- 
cealment of  such  articles  as  they  would  be  compel- 
led to  leave  behind.  There  was  no  likelihood  that 
the  caches  would  escape  the  search  of  such  keen 
eyes  and  experienced  rummagers,  and  the  idea  was 
intolerable  that  any  more  booty  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  To  disapjioint  them,  therefore,  the 
travellers  stripped  the  caches  of  the  articles  depos- 
ited there,  and  collecting  together  everything  that 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them,  made  a 
bonfire  of  all  that  would  burn,  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  river.  There  was  a  forlorn  satislaction  in 
thus  balking  the  Crows,  by  the  destruction  of  their 
own  property  ;    and,  havmg  thus  gratified  their 
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pique,  they  shouldered  their  packs,  nhout  ten 
o'clock  In  tht;  mornintf,  and  set  out  on  their  pe- 
di'strian  wayfarin;;. 

The  routo  they  took  wan  down  alon^  the  !)anks 
ot  Mad  KivtT.  Tills  stream  makes  its  way  throu;^h 
llic  dut'ili's  (it  tin-  mnuntains,  Into  the  plain  hclow 
Kort  llciiry,  wluic  it  terminates  in  Snake  River. 
Mr.  Stuart  sv.is  in  hopes  of  meetioK  with  .Snake 
encampments  In  the  plain,  where  he  mi^flit  pro- 
cure a  cimiilo  ot  horses  to  tr msport  the  l).i^jj{aj;c. 
In  such  case,  he  intended  to  resume  his  eastern 
course  across  the  mountains,  and  endeavor  to 
reach  the  Cheyenne  River  hetore  winter.  Shouhl 
he  tail,  however,  ot  ohtainin^  horses,  he  would 
prohahly  he  com|)elle(l  to  winter  on  the  I'acltic 
side  of  the  mountains,  somewhere  on  the  he. id 
waters  of  the  .Spanish  or  Colorado  River. 

With  all  tlu;  care  th.U  had  been  ohserved  in 
takinjj  nothin^f  with  thein  th.it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  the  poor  pedestri.ms  were  heavily  la- 
den, and  their  burdens  added  to  the  fati^jue  of 
their  ru^(K'''d  ro.id.  They  suffered  much,  too,  from 
hunjjer.  The  trout  they  caujjht  were  loo  poor  to 
yield  much  nourishment  ;  their  main  dependence, 
therefore,  was  upon  .in  old  beaver  trap,  which  ihcy 
had  providentially  retained.  Whenever  they  were 
fortunate  enoujjii  to  entrap  a  beaver,  it  was  cut  up 
immeJiately  and  distributed,  that  each  man 
mi^jht  carry  his  share. 

Alter  two  days  of  toilsome  travel,  (iurin^j  wdiich 
they  m.ule  but  eighteen  miles,  they  sto|)ped  on 
the  2ist  to  build  two  rafts  on  wlii'di  to  cross  to 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  On  these  they  em- 
barked on  the  follov.in^  morning,  lour  on  one 
raft,  and  three  on  the  other,  and  pushed  boldly 
from  shore.  l-'indiiifj  the  rafts  sutlicieiitly  firm 
and  steady  to  withstand  the  rou>jh  and  r.ipid 
water,  they  chan^,'ed  their  minds,  and  inste.id  of 
crossin^f,  ventured  to  float  down  with  the  current. 
The  river  w, IS  in  ^fener.il  verv  rapid,  and  from  one 
to  two  hundri-d  yards  in  width,  windin^j  in  every 
direction  thri)U;.;li  mountains  of  hard  black  rock, 
covere<l  with  pmes  and  cedars.  The  mountains 
to  the  east  ot  the  river  were  spurs  ot  the  Rocky 
r.m^je,  and  of  j^re.il  m.i^mtude  ;  those  on  the 
west  were  little  better  than  hills,  ble.ik  and  bar- 
ren, or  sc.intily  clotheil  with  stunted  fjrass. 

Mad  River,  thoujj;li  deservinj^  its  name  from  the 
imiietuosity  of  its  current,  w.is  free  from  rapids 
and  cascades,  and  tlowed  on  in  a  sinjjie  channel 
between  >jr  ivel  banks,  often  frin^fed  with  cotton- 
wootl  and  dwarf  willows  in  abundance.  These 
gave  sustenance  to  immense  (|uantities  of  beaver, 
so  th.it  the  voy.igeurs  found  no  dithculty  in  pro- 
curinjj  fooil.  Hen  Jones,  also,  killed  a  fallow 
deer  and  a  wolverine,  and  as  they  were  enabled 
to  carry  the  carcasses  cm  their  rafts, their  larder 
was  well  supplied.  Indeed  they  might  have  oc- 
ca.iionally  shot  be.ivers  that  were  swimming  in 
the  river  as  they  floated  by,  but  they  humanely 
spared  their  lives,  being  in  no  want  ot  me.it  at  the 
time.  In  this  way  they  kept  down  the  river  for 
three  days,  drifting  with  the  current  and  encamj)- 
ing  on  lanil  at  night,  when  they  drew  up  their  rafts 
on  shore.  Toward  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
they  came  to  a  little  island  on  which  they  descrK-cl 
a  gang  of  elk.  Hen  Jones  landed,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  wound  one,  which  immetl lately 
took  to  the  water,  hut,  being  unable  to  stem  the 
current,  drifted  above  a  mile,  when  it  w.is  over- 
taken and  drawn  to  shore.  As  a  storm  was  gath- 
ering, they  now  encamped  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  where  they  remained  all  tht  next  day,  shel- 
tering themselves  as  well  as  they  could  from  the 
rain,  and  hail,  and  snow,  a  sharp  foretaste  ot  the 


impendinjf  winter.  During  their  cnrampment  they 
«!m|)loye(l  themsidves  in  jerking  ,i  p.itt  ot  the  elk 
lor  future  supply.  In  cutting  up  tin-  c. in  ass  th'.iy 
found  th.it  the  animal  hail  been  wounded  by 
hunters,  .about  a  week  previously,  an  .uiow  head 
and  a  musket  ball  remaining  in  tlie  woumls.  In 
the  wilderness  every  trivi.il  ciri  unisi.ini  i:  15  a 
matter  of  anxious  specul.ilion.  The  Sn.ikv?  In< 
di.'ins  havi;  no  guns  ;  the  elk,  thercloie,  ( nuld  not 
have  been  wounded  by  one  of  them,  'I'hey  were 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  inlested  'l)y  the 
lllackleet,  who  carry  tirearms.  It  was  concluded, 
thertdore,  that  the  elk  had  been  hunled  by  some 
of  that  wandering  .and  hoslilir  trilie,  who,  of 
course,  must  be  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ide-i 
put  ;iii  .'lid  to  the  transient  solace  they  h.id  en- 
joyed in  the  comparative  repose  and  abundance 
of  the  river. 

For  three  days  longer  they  continued  to  n.ivigate 
with  their  rafts.  The  recent  storm  li.id  reiidereii 
the  weather  extremely  cold.  'I'hey  had  now 
llo.ited  down  the  river  about  ninety-one  miles, 
when,  finding  the  mount.iins  on  the  right  dimin- 
ished to  moderate  sized  hills,  they  l.miled,  and 
prepared  to  resume  their  journey  on  foot,  Ac- 
cordingly, having  spent  a  day  in  piep.irations, 
m.iking  moccasons,  and  parcelling  out  their  jerk- 
ed me, It  in  packs  of  twenty  pouiKis  to  each  man, 
thev  turned  their  backs  upon  the  river  on  the 
2<_)tn  of  September,  and  struck  olf  to  the  north- 
east ;  keeping  along  the  southern  skirt  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Henry's  i''ort  was  situated. 

Their  march  was  slow  and  toilsome  ;  |),irt  of 
the  time  through  an  alluvial  bottom,  thickly 
grown  with  cotton-wood,  h.iwthorn,  and  willows, 
and  pirt  of  the  time  over  rough  hills.  Three  ante- 
lopes came  within  shot,  but  they  dared  not  lire  at 
them,  lest  the  report  of  their  rides  should  betray 
them  to  the  Hlackfeet.  In  the  course  ot  the  day 
they  came  upon  a  Large  horse-track,  app.ireiitly 
about  three  weeks  ohi,  and  in  the  evening  en- 
camped on  the  !)anksof  a  small  strtim,  on  a  spot 
which  had  been  the  camping  jjl.ice  ot  this  same 
band. 

On  the  following  morning  th<  y  still  observed 
the  Indian  track,  but  after  a  lime  ihey  came  to 
where  it  separated  in  every  direction,  and  was 
lost.  This  showed  that  the  band  had  dispersed  in 
various  hunting  jiarties,  and  was,  in  all  jirob.ibil- 
ity,  still  in  the  nei^liborhood  ;  it  \\,is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  pnHoed  with  the  utmost  caution. 
They  kept  a  vigilant  eye  as  they  marched,  upon 
every  height  where  a  scout  might  be  posted,  and 
scanned  llu  solitary  landscajie  and  the  distant  r.t- 
vines,  to  oi>serve  any  column  of  smoke  ;  but  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  to  De  seen  ;  all  was  indescrib- 
ably sterii  .ind  lifeless. 

Toward  evening  they  came  to  where  there  were 
sever. il  hot  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  and  suli)hur,  and  sending  up  a  volume  of  va- 
iinr  that  tainted  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
might  be  seen  at  the  distance  ot  a  cou|)le  of  miles. 
Near  to  these  they  encamped  in  a  deep  gully, 
which  afforded  some  concealment.  To  their 
great  concern,  Mr.  Crooks,  who  had  been  indis- 
posed for  the  two  preceding  ilays,  hail  a  violent 
fever  in  the  night. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  they  resutned  their 
march.  On  emerging  from  the  glen  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  as  to  their  course.  Should  they 
continue  round  the  skirt  of  the  mountain,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  falling  in  with  the  scatter- 
ed parties  of  FJlackfeet,  who  were  probably  hunt- 
ing in  the  plain.  It  was  thought  most  advisable, 
therefore,  to  strike  directly  across  the  mountain, 
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since  the  route,  though  rugged  and  dilTuult, 
would  be  most  secure.  This  counsel  was  indig- 
nantly derided  by  M'Lellan  as  ])usillaiiiiiu)us. 
Hot-headed  and  nnpaticnt  at  all  times,  he  had 
been  rendered  irascible  by  the  fatigues  ol  the 
journey,  and  the  condition  of  his  feet,  which  were 
chrfed  and  sore.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  encountering  the  diHiculties  of  the  mountain, 
and  swore  he  would  rather  lace  all  the  IJiackleet 
in  the  country.  He  w.is  overruled,  however,  and 
die  i)arty  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  striving, 
with  the  ardor  and  emulation  of  young  men,  who 
should  belirst  U|).  M'lx'Uan,  who  was  double  tlie 
age  of  some  of  his  companions,  soon  l)egan  to 
lose  i)reath,  and  tall  in  the  rear.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  bunions,  it  was  his  turn  to  carry  the  old 
beaver  iraii.  l'i(|ucd  antl  irritatetl,  he  suddeidy 
came  to  a  nalt,  swore  he  would  carry  it  no  further, 
and  jerked  it  halt  way  down  the  hill.  He  was 
offered  in  ])!ace  of  it  a  package  of  dried  meat,  but 
this  he  scornfully  threw  upon  the  ground.  They 
might  carry  it,  he  said,  who  needed  it,  for  his 
part,  he  could  provide  his  ilaily  food  with  Ids  ride. 
He  concluded  by  dinging  off  from  tlie  jiarty,  and 
keeping  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  leaving 
those,  he  said,  to  clind)  rocks,  who  were  afr.iid  to 
face  Indians.  It  w.is  in  vain  that  Mr.  Stuart  rep- 
resented to  him  the  rasluiess  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exjiosed  himself  ;  he  re- 
jected such  <".)uiise!  as  craven.  It  was  e{|ually 
useless  to  represent  the  dangers  to  which  he  sub- 
jected his  iom])anions  ;  as  iie  could  be  discover- 
ed at  a  great  distance  on  those  naked  jilains,  and 
the  Indians,  seeing  him,  woidd  know  that  there 
must  be  other  white  men  within  reach.  M'Lellan 
turned  a  <leaf  ear  to  every  remonstrance,  and  kept 
on  his  wilful  way. 

It  seems  a  strange  instance  of  jierverseness  in 
'Jiis  man  tluisio  tling  himself  off  alone,  in  asavage 
regio!^,  where  solitude  itself  was  dismal,  but 
ever)  encounter  with  his  fellow-man  full  of  peril. 
Such,  however,  is  the  hardness  of  sjiirit,  and  the 
insensibility  to  danger,  that  grow  upon  men  in 
the  wilderness.  M'Lellan,  moreover,  was  a  man 
of  peculiar  temperament,  ungovernable  in  his 
will,  of  a  courage  that  alisolutely  knew  no  fear, 
and  somewhat  of  a  braggart  spirit,  that  look  a 
pride  in  doing  despc-r.ite  and  hair-brained  things. 

Mr.  .Stuart  and  liis  parly  found  the  |)assage  of 
the  mountain  somewhat  dihicult,  oti  account  of 
the  snow,  which  in  many  jilaces  was  of  consider- 
able depth,  though  it  was  now  but  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. They  crossed  the  summit  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  beheld  l)elow  them  a  plain  about 
twenty  miles  wide,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side 
!)y  their  old  .>c(|uainlances,  the  Pilot  Knobs,  those 
towering  mountains  which  had  served  Mr.  Hunt 
as  landmarks  in  ])art  of  his  route  of  the  preceding 
year.  Through  the  intermediate  plain  wanderetl 
a  river  about  titty  yanls  wide,  sometimes  gleam- 
ing in  open  day,  but  oltener  running  through  wil- 
lowtd  baid<s,  which  marked  its  serpentine  course. 

Those  of  the  party  who  had  been  across  these 
mountains  p')inicd  out  much  of  the  bearings  of 
the  country  to  .Mr.  .Stuart.  They  showed  him  in 
what  direction  must  lie  the  deserted  post  called 
Henry's  Fort,  where  they  had  abandoned  their 
horses  and  emb.irked  in  canoes,  and  tiicv  inform- 
ed him  that  the  stream  nhich  wandered  through 
the  plain  below  them,  fell  into  Henry  River,  half 
way  between  the  fort  and  the  mouth  of  Mad  or 
Snake  River.  The  character  of  all  this  mountain 
region  was  decidedly  volcanic  ;  and  to  the  north- 
west, between  Henry's  I'ort  and  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  Mr.  Stuart  observed  several  very  high 


peaks  covered  with  snow,  from  two  of  which 
smoke  ascended  in  considerable  volumes,  appar- 
ently from  craters,  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

On  their  way  down  the  mountain,  when  they 
had  reached  the  skirts, they  descried  Kl'Lellan  at 
a  distance,  in  the  advance,  traversing  the  plain. 
Whether  he  saw  them  or  not,  he  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  rejoin  them,  but  pursued  his  sullen  antl 
solitary  way.  After  descending  into  the  plain, 
they  kept  on  about  six  miles,  until  they  reached 
the  little  river,  which  was  here  about  knee  deep, 
and  richly  fringed  with  willow.  Here  they  en- 
camped for  the  night.  At  this  encamjiment  the 
fever  of  Mr.  Crooks  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel.  Some 
of  the  men  were  strenuous  for  Mr.  Stuart  to  pro- 
ceed without  him,  urging  the  immment  danger 
they  were  exposed  to  by  delay  in  that  unknown 
and  barren  region,  infested  by  the  most  treacher- 
ous and  inveterate  of  foes.  They  represented  that 
the  season  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  the  weather 
for  some  days  had  been  extremely  cold  ;  the 
mountains  were  already  almost  impassable  from 
snow,  and  would  soon  present  effectual  barriers. 
Their  provisions  were  exhausted  ;  there  was  no 
game  to  be  seea,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  use 
their  rities,  through  fear  of  drawing  upon  them 
the  Hlackfeet. 

The  picture  thus  presented  was  too  true  to  be 
contradicted,  antl  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Stuart  ;  but  the  idea  of  abandoning 
a  fellow-being,  and  a  comr.ide,  in  such  a  forlorn 
situation,  was  too  repugn.mt  to  his  feelings  to  be 
admitted  for  an  instant.  He  represented  to  the 
men  that  the  malady  of  Mr.  Crooks  could  not  be 
of  long  duration,  and  that  in  all  |)robal)ilily  he 
would  be  able  to  travel  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  It  was  with  great  ditliculty,  however,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  them  to  abide  the  event. 


CHAI'TKR  XLVIL 

As  the  travelers  were  now  in  a  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood where  the  report  of  a  rille  might  bring 
the  savages  ujion  them,  they  had  to  depend  upon 
their  old  beaver-trap  for  subsistence.  The  little 
river  on  which  they  were  encam|)ed  gave  many 
"beaver  signs,"  and  Hen  Jones  set  off  at  day. 
break,  along  the  widowed  banks,  to  tlnd  a  proper 
trapping-place.  As  he  was  making  his  way 
among  the  thickets,  with  his  trap  on  his  shoulder 
and  his  ritle  in  his  hand,  he  heard  a  crashing 
sounti,  and  turning,  beheld  a  huge  grizzly  bear 
advancing  upon  him  with  a  terrific  growl.  The 
sturdy  Kentuckian  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
m.in  or  monster.  Levelling  his  ritle,  he  pulled 
trigger.  The  bear  was  wounded,  but  not  mor- 
tally ;  instead,  however,  of  rushing  upon  his  as- 
sailant, as  is  generally  the  case  with  this  kind  of 
bear,  he  retreated  into  the  bushes.  Jones  follow- 
etl  him  tor  some  distance,  but  with  suitable  cau- 
tion, and  Hruin  effected  his  esca])e. 

As  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  detention  of 
some  days  in  this  place,  and  as  the  supplies  of  the 
beaver-trap  were  too  precarious  to  be  depentled 
upon,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  run  some 
risk  of  discovery  by  hunting  in  the  neighborhood. 
Hen  Jones,  therefore,  obtained  permission  to 
range  with  his  rifle  some  distance  from  the  camp, 
and  set  off  to  beat  up  the  river  banks,  in  defiance 
of  bear  or  IJIackfeet. 

He  returned  in  great  spirits  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  having  come  upon  a  gang  of  elk  about 
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six  miles  off,  and  killed  five.  This  was  joyful  news, 
and  the  parly  immediately  moved  forward  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  the  carcasses.  They 
were  obliged  to  support  Mr.  Crooks  the  whole 
distance,  for  he  was  unahle  to  walk.  Here  they 
remained  for  two  or  three  days,  feasting  heartily 
on  elk  meat,  and  drying  as  much  as  they  would 
be  able  to  carry  away  with  them. 

By  the  Sth  of  Octolier,  some  simple  prescriptions, 
together  with   an    "  Indian   sweat,"    had  so  far 
benefited   Mr.   Crooks,   that  he  was  enabled   to 
move  about  ;  they,  therefore,  set  forward  slowly, 
dividing   his     pack    and    accoutrements    among 
them,  antl    made   a   creeping  day's  progress  of 
eight  miles  south.     Their  route  lor  the  most  part 
lay  through  swamps,  caused  by  the  industrious  la- 
bors  of  the    beaver  ;    for  this  little  animal  had  , 
dammed   up     numerous   small    streams    issuing  ; 
from   the   I'ilot   Knob  Mountains,  so  that  the  low  I 
grounds  on  their  borders  were  completely  inun-  [ 
dated.     In  the  course  of  their  march  they  killed  a  | 
grizzly  bear,  with  fat  on  its  tlank  upwards  of  three 
inches  in  thickness.     This  was  an  acceptable  .ad- 
dition to  their  stock  of  elk  meat.     The  next  day 
Mr.  Crooks  was  sufficiently  recruited  in  strengtb 
to  be  able  to  carry  his  ritle  and  pistols,  and  they 
made  a  march  of  seventeen  miles  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  plain. 

Their  journey  daily  became  more  toilsome,  and 
their  sufferings  more  severe,  as  they  advanced. 
Keeping  up  tlie  channel  of  a  river,  they  traversed 
the  rugged  summit  of  the  Pilot  Knob  Mountain, 
covered  with  snow  nine  inches  ileep.  For  several 
days  they  conlinued,  bending  their  course  as 
much  as  possiiile  to  the  east,  over  a  succession  of 
rocky  heights,  deep  valleys,  and  rapid  streams. 
Sometimes  their  di/zy  path  lay  along  the  margin 
of  perpendicular  precipices,  several  hundred  feet 
in  height,  where  a  single  false  step  might  precipi- 
tate them  inio  the  rocky  bed  ot  a  torrent  which 
roared  below.  Not  the  least  part  of  their  weary 
task  was  the  fording  of  the  numerous  windings 
and  branchings  of  the  mountain  rivers,  all  bois- 
terous in  their  currents  and  icy  cold. 

Hunger  was  .idilctl  to  tneir  other  sufferings, 
and  soon  bocanie  the  keenest.  The  small  su|)|)ly 
of  bear  and  elk  hu-at  which  they  had  been  able  to 
carry,  in  adilition  to  tlu-ir  previous  t)urdens,  serv- 
ed but  for  a  very  short  time.  In  the:r  anxiety  to 
sfruggle  forw.ird,  they  hail  but  little  time  to  hunt, 
aiHl  scarce  any  g.inie  in  their  path.  For  three 
dav's  they  had  nothing  to  eat  !)ut  a  small  duck 
and  a  few  poor  trout.  They  occasionally  saw 
numbers  ot  antelopes,  and  tried  every  art  to  get 
within  shot  ;  but  the  timid  animals  were  more 
than  commonly  wild,  and  after  tantalizing  the 
hungry  hunters  for  a  time,  bounded  away  be- 
yond all  chance  of  pursuit.  At  length  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  kill  one  ;  it  was  extremely 
meagre,  and  yielded  but  a  scanty  sui)i)ly  ;  but  on 
this  they  sui)sistetl  for  several  days. 

On  the  nth,  tliey  encamped  on  a  small  stream, 
near  the  toot  ot  the  Spanish  River  Mountain. 
Here  they  met  with  traces  ot  that  wayward  and 
solitary  being,  M'Lellan,  who  was  still  keeping 
on  aheailcf  ihein  through  these  lonely  mounfiins. 
He  had  encamped  the  night  before  on  this 
stream  ;  thev  found  the  embers  of  the  lire  by 
which  he  haci  slept,  and  the  remains  of  a  misera- 
ble wolf  on  which  he  had  supi)ed.  It  was  evident 
he  had  suffered,  like  themselves,  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  though  he  had  fared  better  at  this  en- 
campment ;  tor  they  had  not  a  moulhtul  to  eat. 

The  next  day  they  rose  hungry  and  alert,  and 
bet  out  with  the  d:*wn  to  climb  the  mountain. 


which  was  steep  and  difficult.  Tr.aces  of  volcanic 
eruptions  were  to  be  seen  in  various  directions. 
There  was  a  species  of  clay  also  to  be  met  with, 
out  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  pots  and 
jars,  and  dishes.  It  is  very  tine  and  liglit,  of  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  brown  color  spotted 
with  yellow,  and  dissolves  readily  in  the  mouth. 
Vessels  manufactured  of  it  are  said  to  impart  a 
pleasant  smell  and  flavor  to  any  liquids.  These 
mountains  abound  also  with  mineral  earths,  or 
chalks  of  various  colors  ;  especially  two  kinds  of 
ochre,  one  a  pale,  the  other  a  bright  red,  like  ver- 
milion ;  much  used  by  the  Indians,  in  painting 
their  bodies. 

About  noon  the  travellers  reached  the  "  drains" 
and  brooks  that  formed  tiie  head  waters  of  the 
river,  and  later  in  the  day  descended  to  where  the 
main  body,  a  shallow  stream,  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  wide,  poured  through  its  moun- 
tain valley. 

Here  the  poor  famishing  wanderers  had  expect- 
ed to  tlnd  buffalo  in  abundance,  and  had  fed  their 
hungry  hopes  during  their  scrambling  toil, witVi  the 
thoughts  of  roasted  ribs,  juicy  humps,  and  broiled 
marrow  bones.  To  their  great  (lisap|)ointment 
the  river  banks  were  deserted  ;  a  few  old  tracks, 
showed  where  a  herd  of  bulls  had  some  time  be- 
fore passed  along,  but  not  a  horn  nor  hump  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  sterile  landscape.  A  few  ante- 
lopes looked  down  upon  them  from  the  brow  of 
a  crag,  but  tlitted  away  out  of  sight  at  the  least  ap- 
proach of  the  hunter. 

In  the  most  starving  mood  they  kept  for  several 
miles  further  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  seeking 
for  "  beaver  signs."  Finding  some,  they  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity,  and  15en  Jones  immediately 
proceeded  to  set  the  trap.  They  had  scarce  come 
to  a  halt,  when  they  perceived  a  large  smoke  at 
some  distance  to  the  southwest.  The  sight  was 
hailed  with  joy,  for  they  trusted  it  might  rise 
from  some  Indian  camp,  where  they  could  pro- 
cure something  to  eat,  and  tiie  dread  of  starva- 
tion had  now  overcome  even  the  terror  of  the 
HIackfeet.  Le  Clerc,  one  of  the  Canadians,  was 
instantly  dispatcheil  by  Mr.  Stuart,  to  reconnoi- 
tre ;  and  the  travellers  sat  up  till  a  late  hour, 
watching  and  listening  for  his  return,  hoping  he 
might  bring  them  food.  Midnight  arrived,  but 
Le  Clerc  did  not  make  his  ai>i)earancc,  ami  they 
laid  down  once  moresui)perless  to  sleep,  comfort- 
ing themselves  with  the  hopes  tiiat  their  old 
beaver  trai)  might  furnish  them  with  a  break- 
fast. 

At  d.iybreak  they  hastened  with  famished  eager- 
ness to  the  traj) — they  found  it  in  the  forepaw  of 
a  beaver  ;  the  sight  of  which  tantali/ect  their 
hunger,  and  added  to  their  dejection.  They  re- 
sumed their  journey  with  tlagging  spirits,  hut  had 
not  gone  far  when  they  iierceiveit  Le  Clerc  ap- 
proaching at  a  distance.  They  h.istened  to  meet 
him,  in  hopes  of  tidings  of  good  eiieer.  He  had 
none  to  give  them  ;  but  news  oi  that  strange 
wanderer,  M'Lellan.  The  smoke  had  risen  from 
his  encampment,  which  took  tire  "while  he  was  at 
a  little  distance  from  it  lishing.  Le  Clerc  found 
him  in  forlorn  condition.  His  lishing  had  been 
unsuccessful.  During  twelve  days  lliat  he  had 
been  waiulering  alone  tiirough  these  savage 
mountains,  he  had  found  scarce  anything  to  eat. 
He  had  been  ill,  wayworn,  sick  at  heart,  still  he 
had  kept  forward  ;  but  now  his  strength  and  his 
stubbornness  were  exhausted.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  he.iring  that  Mr.  Stuart  and  his 
party  were  near,  and  said  he  would  wait  at  his 
camp  for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  they  would  give 
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him  something  to  eat,  for  without  iood  he  declared 
he  should  not  be  able  io  proceed  much  further. 

When  the  party  readied  tiie  place,  they  found 
the  poor  fellow  lyinjf  on  a  parcel  of  withered  grass, 
wasted  to  a  perfect  si^eleton,  and  so  feeble  that 
he  could  scarce  raise  his  head  to  speak.  The 
presence  of  liis  old  comrades  seemed  to  revive 
him  ;  but  they  liatl  no  food  to  give  him,  for  they 
themselves  were  almost  starving.  They  urged 
him  to  rise  and  accompany  tiiem,  but  he  sliook 
his  head.  It  was  all  in  vain,  he  said  ;  there  was 
no  prospect  ol  their  getting  speedy  relief,  and 
without  it  lie  sliould  perish  by  the  way  ;  he  might 
as  well,  therefore,  stay  and  die  where  he  was.  At 
length,  after  much  i)ersuasion,  they  got  him  upon 
his  legs  ;  his  ritle  and  other  effects  were  shared 
among  them,  and  he  was  cheered  and  aitled  for- 
ward, in  tliis  way  they  proceeded  for  seventeen 
miles,  over  a  level  plain  of  sand,  until,  seeing  a  few 
antelojies  in  tiie  distance,  they  encamped  on  the 
margin  of  a  small  stream.  All  now  that  were 
capable  of  tiie  exertion,  turned  out  to  hunt  for  a 
meal.  Their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  after  dark 
they  returned  to  their  camp,  famished  almost  to 
desperation. 

As  they  were  jireparingfor  the  third  time  to  lay 
down  to  sleep  without  a  mouthful  to  eat,  Le  Clerc, 
one  of  the  Canadians,  gaunt  ami  wikl  with  hunger, 
approached  Mr.  Stuart  with  his  gun  in  his  liand. 
"  It  was  all  in  vain,"  he  said,  "  toattempt  to  pro- 
ceed any  iunlier  wiiliout  food.  They  had  a  bar- 
ren plain  liefore  them,  three  or  four  days'  journey 
in  extent,  on  wiiicli  nothing  was  to  be  procureil. 
They  must  all  perish  before  they  could  get  to  the 
end  of  it.  It  was  lietter,  therefore,  that  one 
should  die  to  save  the  rest."  He  jiroposed  there- 
fore, that  they  should  cast  lots  ;  adding  as  an  in- 
ducement for  .Mr.  .Stuart  to  assent  to  the  jiroposi- 
tion,  that  he,  as  leader  of  the  party,  should  be  ex- 
empted. 

Mr.  Stuart  shuddered  at  the  horrible  proposi- 
tion, and  endeavored  to  reason  with  th*;  man,  but 
liis  words  were  unavailing.  At  length,  snatching 
up  his  rille,  he  threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the 
spot  if  he  persisted.  The  famished  wreich  drop- 
ped on  his  knees,  begged  pardon  in  the  most  ai)- 
]ect  terms,  and  jiromised  never  again  to  offend 
him  with  such  a  suggestion. 

yuiet  being  restored  to  the  forlorn  encamp- 
ment, each  one  sought  repose.  Mr.  Stuart,  how- 
ever, was  so  exhausted  by  the  agitation  of  the 
past  scene,  acting  U|)on  his  emaciated  frame, 
that  he  could  scarce  crawl  to  his  miserable  couch  ; 
where,  notwithstanding  his  fatigues,  he  jiassed  a 
sleepless  night,  revolving  upon  their  dreary  situa- 
tion, and  the  desperate  prospect  before  them. 

I5efore  daylight  the  next  morning,  they  were  up 
and  on  their  w.iv  ;  they  had  nothing  to  detain 
them  ;  no  breakhisi  to  prepare,  and  to  linger  was 
to  perish  They  proceeded,  li()we\e'',  but  slowly, 
for  all  were  faint  ami  weak.  Mere  ;uul  there  they 
passed  the  skulls  and  hones  ot  buffaloes,  which 
showed  that  these  animals  must  have  been  hunted 
here  during  the  jiast  season  •  the  sigiit  ot  ih(!se 
bones  served  only  to  mock  their  misery.  After 
travelling  about  nine  miles  along  the  plain,  they 
ascended  a  range  ot  hiiis,  and  had  scarcely  go'ne 
two  miles  further  when,  to  their  great  joy,  they 
discovered  "  an  old  run-down  buffalo  bull  ;"  the 
laggard  probably  of  some  herd  that  had  been 
hunted  and  h.irassed  through  the  inountains. 
They  now  all  stretched  themselves  out  to  encom- 
pass and  make  sure  of  this  solitary  animal,  for 
their  lives  depended  upon  their  success.  After 
considerable  trouble  and  infinite  anxiety,  they  at 


length  succeeded  in  killinff  him.  He  was  instant- 
ly tlayed  and  cut  up,  and  so  ravenous  was  their 
hunger  that  they  devoured  some  of  the  flesh  raw. 
The  residue  they  carried  to  a  brook  near  by, 
where  they  encamped,  lit  a  fire,  and  began  to 
cook. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  fearful  that  in  their  famished 
state  they  would  eat  to  excess  and  injure  them- 
selves. He  caused  a  soup  to  be  made  of  some  of 
the  meat,  and  that  each  should  take  a  quantity  of 
it  as  a  prelude  to  his  supper.  This  may  have  had 
a  beneficial  effect,  for  though  they  sat  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  cooking  and  cramming, 
no  one  suffered  any  inconvenience. 

The  next  morning  the  feasting  was  resumed, 
and  about  midday,  feeling  somewhat  recruited 
and  refreshed,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  with 
renovirted  s])irits,  shaping  their  course  toward  a 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  they  saw  towering 
in  the  east,  and  near  to  which  they  expected  to 
find  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 

As  they  jiroceeded,  they  continued  to  see  the 
skeletons  of  buffaloes  scattered  about  the  ])lain  in 
every  direction. 


been  much  hunting  here  by  the  Indians  in  the  re 
cent  season.     Further  on  tliey  crossed  a  large  In 


which  showed  that  there  had 
!)y  tl  ■ 
tliey 
dian  trail,  forming  a  deep  path,  about  lifleen  days 
old,  which  went  in  a  north  direction.  They  con- 
cluded it  to  have  been  made  by  some  numerous 
band  of  Crows,  who  had  hunted  in  this  country 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

On  tile  following  day  they  forded  a  stream  of 
consiilerable  magnitude,  with  banks  clothed  with 
pine  trees.  Among  these  they  found  the  traces 
of  a  large  Indian  camp,  which  had  evidently  been 
the  heaiUiuarters  of  a  hunting  expedition,  from  the 
great  (juantities  of  buffalo  bones  strewed  about 
the  neighborhood.  The  camp  hail  aiiparently 
been  abandoned  about  a  month. 

In  the  centre  was  a  singul.ir  lodge  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  su|)porteil  l)y  the 
trunks  of  twenty  trees,  about  twelve  inches  in  di- 
ameter anil  forty-four  feet  long.  Across  these 
were  laid  branches  of  pine  and  willow  trees,  so  as 
to  yield  a  tolerable  shade.  At  the  west  end,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  door,  three  bodies  lay 
interred  with  their  feet  toward  the  east.  Ai  the 
head  of  each  grave  was  a  branch  of  red  cedar 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground.  .At  the  foot  was  a 
large  buffalo's  skull,  jiainted  black.  .Savage  or- 
naments were  susjiended  in  various  p.irts  of  the 
edifice,  and  a  great  number  of  chiUlren's  niocca- 
sons.  From  the  magnitude  of  this  building,  and 
the  time  and  labor  that  must  have  been  expended 
in  erecting  it,  the  liodies  which  it  cont.iined  were 
probably  those  of  noted  warriors  and  hunters. 

The  next  day,  October  17th,  thes  jiassed  two 
large  tributary  streams  of  the  Spanish  River.  They 
took  their  rise  in  the  Wind  River  Mount:iins, 
which  ranged  along  to  the  east,  stupi  ndou^'y 
high  and  rugged,  composed  of  v.ist  masses  of 
black  rock,  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and  covered 
ill  many  places  with  snow.  This  day  they  saw  a 
lew  buffalo  liulls,  and  some  antelojies,  but  could 
not  kill  any  ;  and  their  stock  of  provisions  began 
to  grow  scanty  as  well  as  poor. 

On  the  1 8th,  after  cnjssing  a  mountain  ridge, 
and  traversing  a  plain,  they  waded  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Spanish  River,  and  on  ascending 
its  bank,  met  with  .ibout  a  hundred  and  thirty 
Snake  Indians.  They  were  friendly  in  their  de- 
meanor, and  conducted  them  to  tiieir  encamp- 
ment, which  was  aliout  three  miles  distant.  It 
consisted  of  about  forty  wigwams,  constructed 
principally  of  pine  branches.     The  Snakes,  like 
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The  Snakes,  like 


most  of  their  nation,  were  very  poor ;  the  ma- 
rauding Crows,  in  their  late  excursion  through 
the  country,  had  picked  this  unlucky  band  to  the 
very  bone,  carrying  off  their  horses,  several  of  their 
squaws,  and  most  of  their  effects.  In  spite  of 
their  poverty,  they  were  hospitable  in  the  extreme, 
and  made  the  hungry  strangers  welcome  to  their 
caliins.  A  few  trinkets  procured  from  them  a 
supply  of  buffalo  meat,  and  of  leather  for  niocca- 
s;)ns,  of  which  the  party  were  greatly  in  need. 
The  most  valuable  prize  obtained  from  them,  how- 
ever, was  a  horse  ;  it  was  a  sorry  old  animal,  in 
truth,  but  it  was  the  only  one  that  remained  to 
the  poor  fellows,  after  the  fell  swoop  of  the 
Crows  ;  yet  this  they  were  ])revailed  upon  to  part 
with  to  their  guests  for  a  pistol,  an  axe,  a  knife, 
and  a  few  olhcr  trilling  articles. 

They  had  doleful  stories  to  tell  of  the  Crows, 
who  were  encamped  on  a  river  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  east,  and  were  in  such  force  that  they 
dared  not  venture  to  seek  any  satisfaction  for 
their  outrages,  or  to  get  back  a  horse  or  stjuaw. 
They  endeavored  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
their  visitors  by  accounts  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  on  lonely  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers by  Crows  and  hiackfeet.  Some  of  these 
were  exaggerations  of  the  outrages  already  men- 
tioned, sustained  by  some  of  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Hunt's  expedition  ;  others  were  in 
all  probability  sheer  fabrications,  to  which  the 
Snakes  seem  lo  have  been  a  little  prone.  Mr. 
Stuart  assured  them  that  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  whiles  would  make  their  power  to 
be  felt  throughout  th.it  country  and  take  signal 
vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  of  these  misdeeds. 
The  Snakes  expressed  great  joy  at  the  intelligence, 
and  offered  their  services  to  aid  the  righteous 
cause,  brightening  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  the 
field  with  such  potent  allies,  an(l  doubtless  antici- 
ii.-'.'.iR'j  their  turn  at  stealing  horses  and  abducting 
si  .aws.  Their  offers  of  course  were  accepted  ; 
t  'unlet  of  peace  was  produced,  and  the  two 

i\  ])owers  smoked  eternal  friendship  be- 
"•  ■  i.  themselves,  and  vengeance  upon  their  com- 
mon spoilers,  the  Crows. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII, 

By  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  (October 
19th),  the  travellers  had  loaded  their  old  horse 
with  buffalo  meat,  sufficient  for  five  days'  provi- 
sions, ami,  taking  leave  of  their  new  allies,  the  poor 
but  hospitable  .Snakes,  set  forth  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter spirits,  though  the  increasing  cold  of  the 
weather  and  tiie  sight  of  the  snowy  mountains 
which  they  had  yet  to  traverse,  were  enough  to 
chill  their  very  hearts.  The  country  along  this 
branch  of  the  Spanish  River,  as  far  as  they  could 
see,  was  |)e:-feclly  level,  bounded  by  ranges  of 
lofty  mountaitis,  both  to  the  east  ami  west.  They 
])roceeded  about  three  miles  to  the  south,  where 
they  came  again  upon  the  large  trail  of  Crow  In- 
dians, which  they  had  crossed  four  days  previous- 
ly, made,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  marauding  band 
that  had  jilundered  the  Snakes  ;  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  latter,  was  now  en-. 
cani])ed  on  a  stream  to  tlie  eastward.  The  trail 
kejit  on  to  the  southeast,  and  was  so  well  beaten  by 
horse  and  foot,  that  they  supjiosed  at  least  a  hun- 
dred lodges  had  passed  along  it.  As  it  formed, 
therefore,  a  convenient  highway,  and  ran  in  a 
proper  direction,  they  turned  into  it,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  along  it  as  far  as  safety  would  per- 
mit ;  as  the  Crow  encampment  must  be  some  dis- 


tance off,  and  it  was  not  likely  those  savages 
would  return  upon  their  steps.  They  travelled 
forward,  therefore,  all  that  day,  in  the  track  of 
their  dangerous  predecessors,  which  led  them 
across  mountain  streams,  and  along  ridges,  and 
through  narrow  valleys,  all  tending  generally  to- 
ward the  southeast.  The  wind  blew  coldly  from 
the  northeast,  with  occasional  flurries  of  snow, 
which  made  them  encamp  early,  on  the  sheltered 
banks  of  a  brook.  The  two  Canadiarfs,  Valldc 
and  Le  Clerc,  killed  a  young  buffalo  bull  in  the 
evening,  which  was  in  good  condition,  and  afford- 
ed them  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  beef.  They 
loaded  their  spits,  therefore,  and  crammed  their 
camp  kettle  with  meat,  and  while  the  wind 
whistled,  and  the  snow  whirled  around  them,  hud- 
dled round  a  rousing  fire,  basked  in  its  warmth, 
and  comforted  both  soul  and  body  with  a  hearty 
and  invigorating  meal.  No  enjoyments  have 
greater  zest  than  these,  snatched  in  the  very  midst 
of  difficulty  and  danger  ;  and  it  is  probable  the 
poor  wayworn  and  weather-beaten  travellers  rel- 
ished these  creature  comforts  the  more  highly 
from  the  surrounding  desolation,  and  the  danger- 
ous proximity  of  the  Crows. 

The  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  niglv  made 
it  late  in  the  morning  before  the  party  loaded  their 
solitary  pack-horse,  and  resumed  their  march. 
They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  Crow  trace 
which  they  were  following  changed  its  direction, 
and  bore  to  the  north  of  east.  They  had  already 
begun  to  feel  themselves  on  dangerous  ground  in 
keeping  along  it,  as  they  might  be  descried  by 
some  scouts  and  sjiies  of  that  race  of  Ishmaelites, 
whose  i)re<latory  life  required  them  to  be  constant- 
ly on  the  alert.  On  seeiivr  the  trace  turn  so  much 
to  the  north,  therefore,  they  abandoned  it,  and 
kept  on  their  course  to  the  southeast  for  eighteen 
miles,  through  a  beautifully  undulating  country, 
having  the  main  chain  of  mountains  on  the  left, 
and  a  considerably  elevated  ridge  on  the  right. 
Here  the  mountain  ridge  which  divides  Wind 
River  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
Spanish  Rivers  ends  abruptly,  and  winding  to  the 
north  of  east,  becomes  the  dividing  barrier  be- 
tween a  branch  of  the  Hig  Horn  and  Cheyenne 
Rivers,  and  those  head  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Missouri  below  the  Sioux  country. 

The  ridge  which  lay  on  the  right  of  the  travel- 
lers having  now  become  very  low,  they  passed  over 
it,  and  came  into  a  level  jjlain  about  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  incrusted  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  with  salt  as\\h!tc;;s  snow. 
This  is  furnished  by  numerous  salt  springs  of 
limpid  water,  which  are  continually  welling  up, 
overtlowing  their  borders  anil  forming  beautiful 
crystallizations.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior 
are  excessively  fond  of  this  salt,  and  repair  to  the 
valley  to  collect  it,  but  it  is  held  in  distaste  by  the 
tribes  of  the  sea-coast,  who  will  eat  nothing  that 
has  been  cured  or  seasoned  by  it. 

This  evening  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  in  the  open  prairie.  The  northeast 
wind  was  keen  and  cutting  ;  they  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  make  a  fire,  but  a  scanty  growth  of 
sage,  or  wormwood,  and  were  fain  to  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  their  blankets,  and  huddle  them- 
selves in  their  "  nests,"  at  an  early  hour.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  M'Lellan,  who  had 
now  regained  his  strength,  killed  a  buffalo,  but  it 
was  some  distance  from  the  camp,  and  they  post-- 
jioned  supplying  themselves  from  the  carcass  un- 
til the  following  morning. 

The  next  day  (October  21st)  the  cold  continued, 
accompanied    by  snow.     They   set  forward   or 
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their  bleak  and  toilsome  way,  keeping  to  the  east- 
northeast,  toward  the  lofty  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cross. 
Before  they  reached  its  base  they  passed  another 
large  trail,  steering  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
point  of  the  mountain.  This  they  presumed  to 
nave  been  made  by  another  band  of  Crows,  who 
had  probably  ijeen  hunting  lower  down  on  the 
Spanish  River. 

The  sSverity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to 
encamp  at  the  end  of  fifteen  miles,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  where  they  found  sufficient  dry 
aspen  trees  to  supply  them  with  fire,  but  they 
sought  in  vain  al)out  the  neighborhood  for  a 
spring  or  rill  of  water. 

At  daybreak  they  were  up  and  on  the  march, 
scrambling  up  the  mountain  side  for  the  distance 
of  eight  painful  miles.  From  the  casual  hints 
given  in  the  travelling  memoranda  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
this  mountain  would  seem  to  offer  a  rich  field  of 
speculation  for  the  geologist.  Here  was  a  plain 
three  miles  in  diameter,  strewed  with  pumice 
stone  and  other  volcanic  reliques,  with  a  lake  in 
the  centre,  occu|)ying  what  had  probably  been 
the  crater.  Here  were  also,  in  some  places,  de- 
posits of  marine  shells,  indicating  that  this  moun- 
tain crest  had  at  some  remote  period  been  below 
the  waves. 

After  pausing  to  repose,  and  to  enjoy  these 
grand  but  savage  and  awful  scenes,  they  began 
to  descend  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
descent  was  rugged  and  romantic,  along  deep 
ravines  and  detiles,  overhung  with  crags  and 
cliffs,  among  which  they  beheld  numbers  of  the 
ahsahta  or  bighorn,  skip|)ing  fearlessly  from  rock 
to  rock.  Two  of  them  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing down  with  their  rifles,  as  they  peered  fear- 
lessly from  the  brow  of  their  airy  precipices. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  travel- 
lers found  a  rill  of  water  oozing  out  of  the  earth, 
and  resembling  in  look  and  taste  the  water  of  the 
Missouri.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and 
supped  sumptuously  upon  their  mountain  mutton, 
which  they  found  in  good  condition,  and  extreme- 
ly well  tasted. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  intensely  cold. 
Early  in  the  d.ay  they  came  upon  a  stream  run- 
ning to  the  east,  between  low  hills  of  bluish  earth, 
strongly  impregnated  with  copperas.  Mr.  Stuart 
supposed  this  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  and  determined  to  follow  its  banks. 
After  a  march  of  twenty-six  miles,  however  he  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the  prospect  of 
which  induced  him  to  alter  his  intention.  He  be- 
held, in  every  direction  south  of  east,  a  vast  plain, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  through  which 
wandered  the  stream  in  question,  in  a  south- 
southeast  direction.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  a 
branch  of  the  Missouri.  He  now  gave  up  all  idea 
of  taking  the  stream  for  his  guide,  and  shaped  his 
course  toward  a  range  of  mountains,  in  the  east, 
about  sixty  miles  distant,  near  which  he  hoped  to 
find  another  stream. 

The  weather  was  now  so  severe,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  travelling  so  great,  that  he  resolved  to 
halt  for  the  winter,  at  the  first  eligible  place. 
That  night  they  had  to  encamp  on  the  open 
prairie,  near  a  scanty  pool  of  water,  and  without 
any  wood  to  make  a  fire.  The  northeast  wind 
blew  keenly  across  the  naked  waste,  and  they 
were  fain  to  decamp  from  their  inhospitable  bi- 
vouac before  the  dawn. 

For  two  days  they  kept  on  in  an  eastward  di- 
rection, against  wintry  blasts  and  occasional 
snow  storms.     They  suffered,  also,  from  scarcity 


of  water,  having  occasionally  to  use  melted 
snow  ;  this,  with  the  want  of  pasturage,  reduced 
their  old  pack-horse  sadly.  They  saw  many 
tracks  of  buffalo,  and  some  few  bulls,  which,  how- 
ever, got  the  wind  of  them,  and  scampered  off. 

On  the  26th  of  October  they  steered  east-north- 
east, for  a  wooded  ravine,  in  a  mountain  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  base  of  which,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  discovered  an  abundant  stream, 
running  between  willowed  banks.  Here  they 
halted  For  the  night,  and  Hen  Jones  having  luckily 
trapped  a  beaver,  and  killed  two  buffalo  bulls, 
they  remained  all  the  next  day  encamped,  feast- 
ing and  reposing,  and  allowing  their  jaded  horse 
to  rest  from  his  labors. 

The  little  stream  on  which  they  were  encamped, 
was  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Missouri  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
northern  fork,  or  branch  of  that  river,  though 
this  the  travellers  did  not  discover  until  long  after- 
ward. Pursuing  the  course  of  this  stream  for 
about  twenty  miles,  they  came  to  where  it  forced 
a  passage  through  a  range  of  high  hills  covered 
with  cedars,  into  an  extensive  low  country,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  buffa- 
lo. Here  they  killed  three  cows,  which  were  the 
first  they  hacl  been  able  to  get,  having  hitherto 
had  to  content  themselves  with  bull  beef,  which  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  very  poor.  The  hump 
meat  afforded  them  a  repast  fit  tor  an  epicure. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  they  came  to 
where  the  stream,  now  increased  to  a  considera- 
ble size,  poured  alo.ig  in  a  ravine  between  preci- 
pices of  red  stone,  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
For  some  distance  it  dashed  along,  over  huge 
masses  of  rock,  with  foaming  violence,  as  if  exas- 
perated by  being  compressed  into  so  narrow  a 
channel,  and  at  length  leaped  down  a  chasm 
that  looked  dark  and  frightful  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

For  a  part  of  the  next  day,  the  wild  river,  in  its 
capricious  wanderings,  led  them  through  a  vari- 
ety of  striking  scenes.  At  one  time  they  were 
upon  high  plains,  like  platforms  among  the  moun- 
tains, with  herds  of  buffaloes  roaming  about  them  ; 
at  another,  among  rude  rocky  defiles,  broken  into 
cliffs  and  precipices,  where  the  black-tailed  deer 
bounded  off  among  the  crags,  and  the  bighorn 
basked  on  the  sunny  brow  of  the  precipice. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day  they  came  to 
another  scene,  surpassing  in  savage  grandeur 
those  already  described.  They  had  been  travel- 
ling for  some  distance  through  a  pass  of  the 
mountains,  keeping  parallel  with  the  river,  as  it 
roared  along,  out  of  sight,  through  a  deep  ravine. 
Sometimes  tlieir  devious  path  approached  the  mar- 
gin of  cliffs  below  which  the  river  foamed  and 
boiled  and  whirled  among  the  masses  of  rock  that 
had  fallen  into  its  channel.  As  they  crept  cau- 
tiously on,  leading  their  solitary  pack-horse  along 
these  giddy  heights,  they  all  at  once  came  to 
where  the  river  thundered  down  a  succession  of 
precipices,  throwing  up  clouds  of  spray,  and  mak- 
ing a  prodigious  din  and  uproar.  The  travellers 
remained,  for  a  time,  g.azing  with  mingled  awe 
and  delight,  at  this  furious  cataract,  to  \vliich  Mr. 
Stuart  gave,  from  the  color  of  the  impending 
rocks,  the  name  of  "  The  Fiery  Narrows." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

The  tr.ivellers  encamped  for  the  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  the  cataract.  The  night 
was  cold,  with  partial  showers  of  rain  and  sleet 
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The  morning  dawned  gloomily,  the  skies  were 
sullen  and  overcast,  and  threatened  further 
storms  ;  but  the  little  band  resumed  their  journey, 
in  defiance  of  the  weather.  The  increasing  rigor 
of  the  season,  however,  which  makes  itself  felt 
early  in  these  mountainous  regions,  and  on  these 
naked  and  elevated  plains,  brought  them  to  a 
pause,  and  a  serious  deliberation,  after  they  had 
descended  about  thirty  miles  further  along  the 
course  of  the  river. 

All  were  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  their  journey  on  foot  at  this 
inclement  season.  They  had  still  many  hundred 
miles  to  traverse  before  they  should  reach  the 
main  course  of  the  Missouri,  and  their  route 
would  lay  over  immense  prairies,  naked  aud 
bleak,  and  destitute  of  fuel.  The  question  then 
was,  where  to  choose  their  wintering  place,  and 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  further  down  the  river. 
They  had  at  first  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the 
head  waters,  or  tribul.  ry  streams,  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Afterward,  they  had  believed  it  to  be  the 
Rapid,  or  Quicourt  River,  in  which  opinion  they 
had  not  conie  nearer  to  the  truth  ;  they  now, 
however,  were  persuaded,  with  equal  fallacy,  by 
its  inclining  somewhat  to  the  north  of  east,  that 
it  was  the  Cheyenne.  If  so,  by  continuing  down 
it  much  furtiier  they  must  arrive  among  the  In- 
dians, from  whom  the'  river  takes  its  name. 
Among  these  they  would  be  sure  to  meet  some  of 
the  Sioux  tribe.  These  would  apprise  their  rela- 
tives, the  piratical  Sioux  of  the  .Missouri,  of  the 
approach  of  a  band  of  white  traders  ;  so  that,  in 
the  springtime,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  waylaid 
and  robbed  on  their  way  down  the  river,  by  some 
party  in  ambush  ujion  its  banks. 

Even  should  this  prove  to  be  the  Quicourt  or 
Rapid  River,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  winter 
much  further  down  upon  its  banks,  as,  though 
they  might  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  Sioux,  they 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Poncas,  a 
tribe  nearly  as  dangerous.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, since  they  must  winter  somewhere  on  this 
side  of  the  Missouri,  to  descend  no  lower,  but  to 
keep  up  in  these  solitary  regions,  where  they 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  molestation. 

They  were  brought  the  more  promptly  and 
unanimously  to  this  decision,  by  coming  upon  an 
excellent  wintering  ])lace,  that  promised  everything 
requisite  for  their  conihirt.  It  was  on  a  tine  bend 
of  the  river,  just  below  where  it  issued  out  from 
among  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  bent  toward 
the  northeast.  Here  was  a  beautiful  low  jKiint  of 
land,  covered  by  cotton-wood,  and  surrounded  by 
a  thick  growth  of  willow,  so  as  to  yield  both 
shelter  antl  fuel,  as  well  as  materials  for  building. 
The  river  swept  by  in  a  strong  current,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  To  the  southeast 
were  mountains  of  moderate  height,  the  nearest 
about  two  miles  off,  but  the  whole  chain  ranging 
to  die  east,  south,  and  southwest,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Their  summits  were  crowned  with 
extensive  tracts  of  jiitch  pine,  checkered  with  small 
patches  of  the  (|uivering  aspen.  Lower  down 
were  thick  forests  of  firs  and  red  ceclars,  growing 
out  in  many  places  from  the  very  fissures  of  the 
rocks.  The  mountains  were  broken  and  precipi- 
tous, with  huge  bluffs  jirotruding  from  among  the 
forests.  Tlieir  rocky  recesses  and  beetling  cliffs 
afforded  retreats  to  innumerable  llocks  of  the 
bighorn,  while  their  woody  summits  a^d  ravines 
abounded  with  bears  and  black-tailed  deer.  These, 
with  the  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  that  ranged 
the  lower  grounds  along  the  river,  promised  the 
travellers  abundant  cheer  in  their  winter  quarters. 


On  the  2d  of  November,  therefore,  they  pitched 
their  camp  for  the  winter,  on  the  woody  point, 
and  their  first  thought  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
provisions.  Hen  Jones  and  the  two  Canadians 
accordingly  sallied  forth,  accompanied  by  two 
others  of  the  party,  leaving  but  one  to  watch  the 
camp.  Their  hunting  was  uncommonly  success- 
ful. In  the  course  of  two  days  they  killed  thirty- 
two  buffaloes,  and  collectecl  their  meat  on  the 
margin  of  a  small  brook,  about  a  mile  distant. 
Fortunately,  a  severe  frost  froze  the  river,  so  that 
the  meat  was  easily  transported  to  the  encamp- 
ment. On  a  succeeding  day,  a  herd  of  buffalo 
came  trampling  through  the-  woody  bottom  on 
the  river   banks,  and  fifteen  more  were  killed. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was 
game  of  a  more  dangerous  nature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  one  occasion  Mr.  Crooks  had  wander- 
ed about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  and  had  ascend- 
ed a  small  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  river. 
He  was  without  his  rifle,  a  rare  circumstance,  for 
in  these  wild  regions,  where  one  may  ])Ut  u])  a 
wild  animal,  or  a  wild  Indian,  at  every  turn,  it  is 
customary  never  to  stir  from  the  camp-fire  un- 
armed. The  hill  where  he  stood  overlooked  the 
place  where  the  massacre  of  the  buffalo  had  taken 
place.  As  he  was  looking  around  on  the  prospect 
his  eye  was  caught  by  an  object  below,  moving 
directly  toward  him.  To  his  dismay  he  discov- 
ered it  to  be  a  grizzly  bear,  with  two  cubs.  There 
was  no  tree  at  hand  into  which  he  could  climb  ; 
to  run  would  only  be  to  provoke  pursuit,  and  he 
should  soon  be  overtaken.  He  threw  himself  on 
the  ground,  therefore,  and  lay  motionless,  watch- 
ing the  movements  ol  the  animal  with  intense 
anxiety.  It  continued  to  advance  until  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  when  it  turned,  and  made  into  the 
woods,  having  probably  gorged  itself  with  buffa- 
lo llesh.  Mr.  Crooks  made  all  haste  back  to  the 
camp,  rejoicing  at  his  escape,  and  determining 
never  to  stir  out  again  without  his  rifle.  A  few 
days  after  this  circumstance,  a  grizzly  bear  was 
shot  in  the  neighborhood  by  Mr.  Miller. 

As  the  slaughter  of  so  many  buffaloes  had  pro- 
vided the  party  with  beef  for  the  winter,  in  case 
they  met  with  no  further  sUpply,  they  now  set  to 
work,  heart  and  hand,  to  build  a  comfortable 
wigwam.  In  a  little  while  the  woody  promontory 
rang  with  the  unwonted  sound  of  the  axe.  Some 
of  its  totty  trees  were  laid  low,  and  by  the  second 
evening  the  cabin  was  complete.  It  was  eight 
feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  long.  The  walls 
were  six  feet  high,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  buffalo  skins.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  smoke  found  its  way  out  by  a  hole  in 
the  roof. 

The  hunters  were  next  sent  out  to  procure  deer 
skins  for  garments,  moccasons,  and  other  pur- 
poses. They  made  the  mountains  echo  with  their 
rifies,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  days'  hunting, 
killeil  twenty-eight  bighorns  and  black-tailed  deer. 

The  party  now  revelled  in  abundance.  After 
all  that  tiiey  had  suffered  from  hunger,  cold,  fa- 
tigue, and  watchfulness  ;  after  all  their  perils 
from  treacherous  and  savage  men,  they  exulted 
in  the  snugness  and  security  of  their  isolated 
cabin,  hidden,  as  they  thought,  even  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  and  stored  with  crea- 
ture comforts  ;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  win- 
ter of  peace  and  quietness  ;  of  roasting,  and  boil- 
ing, and  broiling,  and  feasting  upon  venison,  and 
mountain  mutton,  and  bear's  meat,  and  marrow 
bones,  and  buffalo  humps,  and  other  hunter's 
dainties,  and  of  dosing  and  reposing  round  their 
fire,  and  gossiping  over  past  dangers  and  adven* 
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tures,  and  telling  long  hunting  stories,  until 
spring  should  rcUirii  ;  when  tiiey  would  make 
canoes  of  buffalo  skins  and  float  themselves  down 
the  river. 

From  such  halcyon  dreams  tliey  were  startled 
one  morning  at  daybreak,  by  a  savage  yell.  They 
started  uj),  and  seized  their  rilles.  The  yell  was 
repeated  by  two  or  three  voices.  Cautiously  ]ieep- 
ing  out,  they  beheld,  to  their  dismay,  several  In- 
<lian  warriors  among  the  trees,  all  armed  anil 
painted  in  warlike  style  ;  being  evidently  bent  on 
gome  hostile  purpose. 

Miller  changed  countenance  as  he  regarded 
them.  "  We  are  in  trouble,"  said  he,  "  these  are 
some  of  the  rascally  Arapahays  that  robbed  me 
last  year."  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  the  rest 
of  the  party,  liut  they  .silently  slung  their  jiowder 
horns  and  ball  jiouches,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
M'Lellan.who  had  taken  his  gun  to  pieces  the  even- 
ing before,  put  it  together  in  ail  haste.  He  pro- 
posed that  they  should  break  out  the  clay  from  be- 
tween the  logs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Stuart  ;  "  it  will  not  do  to 
show  fear  or  distrust  ;  we  must  first  hold  a  |)arlcy. 
Some  one  must  go  out  and  meet  them  as  a  friend. " 

Who  was  to  undertake  the  task  ?  it  was  full  of 
peril,  as  the  envoy  might  be  shot  down  at  the 
threshold. 

"  The  leader  of  a  party,"  said  Miller,  "  always 
takes  the  advance." 

"  (lood  !"  re|)lied  .Stuart  ;  "  I  am  ready."  He 
immedi.'itely  went  forth  ;  one  of  the  Canadians 
followed  him  ;  the  rest  of  the  |)arty  remained  in 
i;arrison,  to  keep  the  sa\ages  in  check. 

Stuart  advanced  holding  his  rille  in  one  hand, 
and  extending  the  other  to  the  savage  that  appear- 
ed to  he  the  chief.  The  latter  sle|)i)ed  forward 
and  took  it  ;  his  men  followed  his  example,  and 
all  shook  hands  with  Stuart,  in  token  of  friend- 
ship. They  now  exjilained  their  errand.  They 
were  a  war  party  of  Arajiahay  braves.  Their  vil- 
lage lay  on  a  stream  several  days'  journey  to  the 
eastwanl.  It  had  been  attacked  ;ind  ravaged  dur- 
ing their  at)sence,  by  a  band  of  Crows,  who  had 
carried  off  several  of  their  women,  and  most  of 
their  horses.  They  were  in  quest  of  vengeance. 
For  sixteen  days  they  had  been  tracking  the  Crows 
about  the  mountains,  but  had  not  yet  come  upon 
them.  In  the  meantime  they  had  met  with 
scarcely  any  game,  and  were  half  famished. 
About  two  days  previously,  they  had  heard  the 
report  of  firearms  among  the  mountains,  and  on 
searching  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  had  come 
to  a  |)lace  where  a  deer  h.id  been  killed.  They 
had  immediately  put  themselves  upon  the  tr.ick  of 
the  hunters,  and  by  following  it  up,  had  arrived 
at  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Stuart  now  invited  the  chief  and  another, 
who  appeared  to  be  his  lieutenant,  into  the  hut, 
but  matle  signs  that  no  one  else  was  to  enter. 
The  rest  halted  at  the  door  ;  others  came  strag- 
gling up,  until  the  whole  party,  to  the  number  of 
tsventy-three,  were  gath(-red  before  the  hut. 
They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  toma- 
hawks, and  scalping  knives,  and  some  few  with 
guns.  All  were  ])ainted  and  dressed  for  war,  and 
had  a  wild  and  fierce  ai)pearance.  Mr.  Miller 
recognized  among  them  some  of  the  very  fellows 
who  had  robbed  him  in  the  preceding  year  ;  and 
put  his  comrades  upon  their  guard  livery  man 
stood  ready  to  resist  the  first  act  of  hostility  ;  the 
savages,  however,  conducted  themselves  peace- 
ably, and  showed  none  of  that  swaggering  arro- 
gance wliich  a  war  party  is  apt  to  assume. 


On  entering  the  hut  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant 
cast  a  wistful  look  at  the  rafters,  laden  with  veni- 
.son  and  buffalo  meat.  Mr.  Stuart  made  a  merit 
of  necessity,  and  invited  them  to  help  themselves. 
They  ilid  not  wait  to  be  pressed.  T'le  rafters 
were  soon  eased  of  their  burilen  ;  venison  and 
beef  were  passed  out  to  the  crew  before  the  door, 
and  a  scene  of  gormandizing  commeiiced,  of 
which  few  can  have  an  idea,  who  lia\e  not  wit- 
nessed the  gastronomic  powers  of  an  Indian,  after 
an  interval  of  lasting.  This  was  kept  up  through- 
out the  day  ;  they  ])aused  now  and  then,  it  is 
true,  for  a  brief  interval,  l)ut  only  to  return  to  the 
charge  with  renewed  ardor.  The  chief  and  the 
lieutenant  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the  vigor  and 
])erseverancc  of  their  attacks  ;  as  it,  from  their 
station,  they  were  bound  to  signalize  themselves 
in  all  onslaughts.  Mr.  Stuart  kejit  them  svell 
supplied  with  choice  l)its,  for  it  was  his  jiolicy  to 
overfeed  them,  and  keep  them  from  leaving  the  nut, 
where  they  served  as  hostages  for  the  good  con- 
duct  of  their  followers.  Once,  only,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  did  the  chief  sally  forth.  Mr.  Stuart 
and  one  of  his  men  accompanieil  him,  armed  with 
their  rifles,  but  without  lietraying  any  distrust. 
The  chieftain  soon  returned,  and  renewed  his  at- 
tack upon  the  larder.  In  a  word,  he  and  his 
worthy  coadjutor,  the  lieutenant,  ate  until  they 
were  both  stupetied. 

Toward  the  evening  the  Indians  made  their 
preparations  for  the  night  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war  parties.  Those  outside  of  the  hut  tlirew 
up  two  breastworks,  into  which  they  retired  at  a 
tolerably  early  hour,  an;l  slept  like  overfed 
hounds.  As  to  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant,  they 
passed  the  night  in  the  hut,  in  the  course  of 
which,  thev,  two  or  three  times,  gol  up  to  eat. 
The  travellers  took  turns,  one  at  a  time,  to  mount 
guard  until  the  morning. 

Scarce  had  the  day  dawned,  when  the  gorman- 
dizing was  renewed  by  the  whole  band,  and  carried 
on  with  surprising  vigor  until  ten  o'clock,  when 
all  |)iv|)ared  to  dejiart.  They  had  six  d.iys'  jour- 
ney yet  to  make,  they  said,  before  they  should 
come  up  with  the  Crows,  who  they  uiideislood 
were  encamped  on  a  river  to  the  northw.ird. 
Their  way  lay  through  .i  luingr)  country  where 
there  was  no  game  ;  they  would,  moreciver,  have 
but  little  time  to  hunt  ;  they,  therefore,  craved 
a  small  supply  of  provisions  for  their  journey. 
Mr.  .Stuart  again  invited  them  to  help  themselves. 
They  ilid  so  with  keen  forethought,  lo.iding  them- 
selves with  the  choicest  parts  of  the  meat,  .md 
leaving  die  late  plenteous  larder  f;\r  gone  in  a 
consumption.  Their  next  rccpiest  was  lor  a  sup- 
ply of  animunition,  having  guns,  hut  no  jiowder 
and  ball.  They  promised  to  pay  magniticently 
out  of  the  spoils  of  their  foray.  "  We  .ire  poor 
now,"  said  they,  "  and  are  obliged  to  go  on  toot, 
but  we  shall  soon  come  back  laden  with  booty, 
and  all  mounted  on  horseback,  with  scalps  hang- 
ing at  our  bridles.  We  will  then  give  each  of  you 
a  horse  to  keep  you  from  buing  lireil  on  yoi  r  jour- 
ney. ■ ' 

"  Well,"  said  .Mr.  Stuart,  "  when  you  bring  the 
horses,  you  shall  have  the  ammunition,  but  not 
before."  The  Indi.ins  saw  by  his  determined 
tone,  that  all  further  entreaty  would  be  unavail- 
ing, so  they  desisted,  with  a  good-humored  laugh, 
.and  went  off  exceedingly  well  freighted,  both 
within  and  without,  promising  to  be  back  again 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  hearing,  than  the 
luckless  travellers  held  another  counsel.  The  se- 
curity of  their  cabin  was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  all 
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their  dreams'  ot  a  tiuiet  and  cosy  winter.  They 
were  between  two  1'ire.s.  On  one  side  were  their 
old  enemies,  the  Crows,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Ara|)ahays,  no  less  liangerous  freebooters.  As 
to  the  moderation  ot  tiiis  war  parly,  they  consid- 
ered it  assumed,  to  put  them  off  tiieir  guard 
against  some  more  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
surprisal.  It  was  delermined,  tiierefore,  not  to 
await  their  return,  but  to  abandon,  with  all  speed, 
this  (i.ingerous  neighi>orliood.  From  tiie  ac- 
counts ot  tiieir  recent  visitors,  they  were  led  to 
believe,  thougli  erroneously,  that  they  were  U|)on 
the  Ouicourt,  or  Rapid  River.  They  proposed 
now  to  keep  along  it  to  it.i  conllueiice  with  tlie 
Missouri  ;  but,  siiould  they  be  jirevented  by  the 
rigors  of  the  season  from  proceeding  so  tar,  at 
least  to  reach  a  part  of  the  river  wliere  they  might 
be  able  to  construct  canoes  of  greater  strength 
and  durability  tiian  those  of  buffalo  skins. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  they 
bade  adieu,  with  many  a  regret,  to  their  comfort- 
able quarters,  where,  for  five  weeks,  they  had 
'leen  indulging  the  sweets  of  repose,  of  plenty, 
md  of  fancied  security.     They  were  still  accom- 
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panied  by  their  veteran  pack-hoi^c,  which  tlie 
Arapahajs  iiad  omitted  to  s>  citlier  because 
they  intended  to  steal  him  on  .  ..  ir  return,  or  be- 
cause they  thought  him  njt  worth  stealing. 


CHAI'TER  L. 

TtiF.  interval  of  comfort  and  repose  whicii  the 
jiarty  had  enjoyed  in  tiieir  wigw.im,  rendered  the 
renewal  of  their  fatigues  intolerable  for  llie  hrst 
two  or  three  d.iys.  'I'lie  snow  lay  deep,  and  was 
slightly  fro/en  on  the  surface,  but  not  sulhcicntly 
to  i)ear  their  weigiit.  Their  feet  became  sore  i)y 
iireaking  through  the  crust,  and  their  limiis  weary 
by  lloundering  on  without  hrm  foothold.  So  ex- 
liausnc<l  and  dispirilcd  were  they, that  they  began  to 
tliiiik  it  would  he  belter  to  remain  ,ind  run  the  risk 
ot  being  killed  iiythe  Indians,  tlian  to  dragon  tlihs 
painfully,  wit'",  the  probability  oi  perishing  by  the 
way.  'i'lieir  miserable  horse  fareil  no  i)etter  than 
•hemselves,  h.iving  tor  the  first  day  or  two  no 
other  fodder  than  the  ends  of  willow  twigs,  and 
the  bark  ot  the  cotton-wooil  tree. 

They  all,  howt'ver,  appeared  to  gain  p.itience 
ami  hanlihood  as  they  proceeded,  .uid  for  four- 
teen days  kept  steadily  on,  making  .1  distance  of 
about  tiiree  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  l'"or  some 
days  the  range  of  mountains  which  had  been  near 
to  their  wigwam  kept  par.dlel  to  the  river  at  no 
great  dist.mce,  but  at  length  sulisided  into  hills. 
Sometimes  they  found  the  river  bordered  with  .d- 
luvial  bottoms,  and  groves  with  cotton-wood  and 
v>-illows  ;  sometimes  the  adjacent  country  was  na- 
ked .and  b.irren.  Inonejilace  it  r.m  hir  a  consid- 
er.ihle  distance  between  rock)-  hills  and  i)ronion- 
tories  covered  with  cedar  and  pitch  pines,  and 
peojiled  with  the  bighorn  and  the  mount. lin  deer  ; 
.'It  other  jilaces  it  wandered  through  jirairies  well 
stocket'  with  buffaloes  and  aiUeloiies.  As  they 
descended  the  course  of  the  river,  they  began  to 
perceive  the  ash  and  white  oak  here  and  there 
among  the  cotton-wood  and  willow  ;  and  at  length 
caught  a  sight  of  some  wild  horses  on  the  ilistant 
prairi'js. 

The  Weather  was  various  ;  atone  time  the  snow 
lay  deep  ;  then  they  had  a  genial  day  or  two,  with 
the  mildness  and  serenity  of  autumn  ;  then, 
again,  the  frost  was  so  severe  that  the  river  w.is 
sulificiently  frozen  to  bear  them  upon  tlie  ice. 


During  the  last  three  days  of  their  fortnight's 
travel,  however,  the  face  of  the  country  changed. 
The  timber  gradually  diminished,  until  tiie>  could 
scarcely  find  fuel  sutticient  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  game  grew  more  and  more  scanty,  and, 
finally,  none  were  to  be  seen  but  a  few  miserable 
broken-down  buffalo  bulls,  not  worth  killing.  The 
sn(jw  lay  tiiteen  inches  deep,  and  made  the  tra- 
velling grievously  painful  and  toilsome.  At 
lengtii,  tiiey  came  to  an  immense  ])lain,  where  no 
vestige  of  timber  w.is  to  be  seen  ;  nor  a  single 
(|uadruped  to  enliven  the  desol.ite  landscape. 
Here,  then,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  held 
■■mother  consultation.  The  width  of  the  river, 
which  was  upward  ot  a  mile,  its  extreme  shallow- 
ness, the  frecpiency  of  (piicksands,  and  various 
other  characteristics,  had  at  length  made  them 
sensible  of  their  errors  with  respect  to  it,  and  they 
now  came  to  the  correct coclusion,  that  they  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  I'latte  or  Shallow  River. 
What  were  they  to  do  ?  I'ursue  its  course  to  the 
Missouri  ?  To  go  on  at  this  season  of  the  year 
seemed  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  There  was  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  either  food  or  firing.  The 
country  was  destitute  of  trees,  and  though  there 
might  be  drift-wood  a!ong  the  river,  it  lay  too 
deep  beneath  the  snow  for  them  to  find  it. 

The  weather  was  threatening  a  ch;inge,  and  a 
snow-storm  on  these  boundless  wastes,  n-iight 
prove  ,-ts  f.ital  a ;  a  whirlwind  of  sand  on  an  Ar.i- 
bian  desert.  After  much  dre.iry  deliberation,  it 
was  ;it  length  determined  to  retrace  their  tlirce 
List  days'  journey  of  seventy-seven  niiles,  to  a 
pl.ice  which  they  ha.l  remarked  where  tliere  was 
a  sheltering  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  a  country 
abundant  in  game.  Here  they  would  once  more 
set  up  their  winter  (piarters,  and  await  the  open- 
ing uf  the  navigation  to  launch  themselves  in  c.a- 
noes. 

Accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  December,  they 
faced  ;il)out,  retraced  their  steps,  and  on  the  30tli, 
regained  the  part  ot  the  river  in  cpiestion.  Here 
the  .ilhivial  Iwitom  was  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  forest  ot  cotton- 
wood  trees  ;  whde  herds  of  buffalo  were  scattered 
about  the  neighboring  prairie,  several  of  which 
soon  fell  bene.'Uh  their  riiles. 

They  encamped  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  in 
a  grove  where  there  were  trees  large  enough  for 
canoes.  Here  they  put  up  a  shed  lor  immediate 
shelter,  and  immedi.itely  proceeded  to  erect  a  hut. 
New  Year's  day  dawned  when,  as  yet,  liut  one 
wall  of  their  cabin  was  completed  ;  tlie  genial 
and  jovial  day,  however,  was  not  iiermitted  to 
p.iss  uncelebratetl,  even  by  this  weather-beaten 
crew  of  wanderers.  All  work  was  suspended,  e.\- 
cejit  that  of  roasting  and  boiling.  Tlie  choicest  of 
the  buffalo  meat,  with  tongues,  and  laimps,  and 
m.irrow  bones,  were  devoured  in  (luantities  that 
w-ould  .istonish  any  one  that  has  not  lived  among 
hunters  or  Indian  ;  ;  and  as  ,111  e\tra  reg.ile,  having 
no  tobacco  left,  they  cut  up  ;in  old  tobacco  ]iouch, 
still  redolent  with  the  potent  herb,  and  smoked  it 
in  honor  of  the  day.  'riuis  for  a  time,  in  present 
revelry,  however  uncouth,  they  hirgot  all  past 
troubles  and  all  anxieties  .ibout  the  luture,  and 
t'.ieir  forlorn  wigwam  echoed  to  the  sound  of  gay- 
ety. 

The  next  ilay  they  resumed  their  labors, and  by 
the  6th  ot  the  month  it  w.is  complete.  They 
soon  killed  abuiuhmce  of  buffalo,  and  again  l.iid 
in  a  stock  of  winter  provisions. 

The  parly  were  more  fortunate  in  this  their  sec- 
ond cantonment.  The  winter  jiassed  away  without 
any  Indian  visitors,  antl  the  game  continued  tc  be 
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iiienty  in  the  neighborhood.  They  felled  two 
targe  trees,  and  shaped  them  into  canoes  ;  and, 
aj  the  spring  opened,  and  a  thaw  of  several  days' 
continuance  melted  the  ice  in  the  river,  they  made 
every  preparation  for  eml)arl<ing.  On  tiie  8tii  of 
March  they  launciied  forth  in  their  canoes,  hut  soon 
found  that  the  river  had  not  depth  sufficient  even 
for  such  slender  barks.  It  expanded  into  a  wide 
but  e.vtremely  shallow  stream,  with  many  sand- 
bars, and  occasionally  various  channels.  They 
,got  one  of  their  canoes  a  few  miles  down  it,  with 
extreme  difhculty,  sometimes  wading  and  drag- 
ging it  over  the  shoals  ;  at  length  they  had  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  and  to  resume  their  journey 
on  foot,  aideil  by  their  faithful  old  pack-horse, 
who  had  recruited  strength  during  the  re|)ose  of 
the  winter. 

Tiie  weather  delayed  them  for  a  few  days,  hav- 
ing suddenly  become  more  rigorous  than  it  had 
been  at  any  lime  during  the  winter  ;  but  on  the 
?oth  of  March  tliey  were  again  on  their  journey. 

In  two  days  they  arrived  at  tiie  vast  naked 
prairie,  the  wintry  aspect  of  which  had  caused 
them,  in  l)ecemi)er,  to  pause  and  turn  i)ack.  It 
was  now  clothed  in  the  early  verdure  of  s|)ring, 
antl  plentifully  stocked  with  game.  .Still,  when 
obliged  to  bivouac  on  its  liare  surface,  without 
any  shelter,  and  by  a  scanty  tire  of  dry  buffalo 
dung,  they  found  the  night  blasts  piercing  cold. 
On  one  occasion  a  herd  of  buffalo  straying  near 
their  evening  camp,  they  killed  three  of  them 
merely  for  their  hides,  wherewith  to  make  a 
shelter  for  the  night. 

They  continued  on  for  ujiward  of  .1  hundred 
miles  ;  with  vast  prairies  extending  before  them 
as  they  advanced  ;  sometimes  divcrsilied  by  un- 
dulating hills,  but  destitute  of  trees.  In  one  place 
tlicy  saw  a  gang  of  sixty-live  wild  horses,  but  as 
to  the  buffaloes,  ihcy  seemed  absolutely  to  cover 
the  country.  WikI  geese  abounded,  and  they 
passed  extensive  swamps  that  were  alive  with  in- 
numerable llocks  of  water-fowl,  ;imong  which 
were  a  few  swans,  but  an  endless  variety  of  ducks. 

The  river  continued  a  winding  course  to  the 
east-northeast,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  but  too 
shallow  to  tloat  even  an  empty  canoe.  The  coun- 
try sjjread  out  into  a  vast  level  plain,  bounded  by 
the  hori/.on  alone,  excepting  to  the  north,  where 
a  line  of  hills  seemed  like  a  long  promontory, 
stretching  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The 
dreary  sameness  of  the  prairie  wastes  began  to 
grow  extremely  irksome.  The  travellers  longed 
tor  the  sight  of  a  forest  or  grove,  or  single  tree, 
to  break  the  level  uniformity,  and  began  to  notice 
every  object  that  gave  reason  to  hope  they  were 
drawing  toward  the  end  of  this  weary  wilderness. 
Thus  the  occurrence  of  a  particular  kind  of  grass 
was  hailed  as  a  |)rooi  that  they  could  not  be  far 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  ;  and  they  were 
rejoiced  at  putting  up  several  prairie  hens,  a  kind 
of  grouse  seldom  found  far  in  the  interior.  In 
picking  up  drift-wood  for  fuel,  also,  they  foun<l 
on  some  pieces  the  mark  of  an  axe,  which  caused 
n^uch  speculation  as  to  the  time  when  and  the 
persons  l)y  whom  the  trees  had  been  felled.  Thus 
they  went  on,  like  sailors  at  sea,  who  perceive  in 
every  flo.iting  weed  and  wandering  bird,  harbin- 
gers of  the  wished-for  land. 

IJy  the  close  of  the  month  the  weather  became 
very  mild,  and,  heavily  burdened  as  they  were, 
they  found  the  noontide  temperature  uncomforta- 
bly warm.  On  the  30th,  they  came  to  three  de- 
serted hunting  camps,  either  of  Pawnees  or  Ot- 
toes,  about  which  were  buffalo  skulls  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  the  frames  on  which  the  hides  had 


been  stretched  and  cured.     They  had  app<irent1]| 
been  occupied  the  preceding  autumn. 

For  several  days  they  kept  patiently  on,  watch- 
ing every  sign  that  might  give  them  an  idea  as  lo 
where  they  were,  antf  how  near  to  the  l>anks  ot 
the  Missouri. 

Though  there  were  numerous  traces  of  hunting 
])arties  and  encam|)ments,  they  were  not  of  recent 
date.  The  country  seeme<l  cleserted.  The  only 
hunian  beings  they  met  with  were  three  I'awnee 
suuaws,  in  a  hut  in  the  midst  of  a  deserted  camp. 
Tneir  |)eoj)le  hail  all  gone  to  the  south,  in  pursuit 
of  the  nuftalo,  and  had  left  these  poor  women  be- 
hind, being  too  sick  and  inlirn)  to  travel. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Fawnees,  and 
probably  with  otlier  roving  tribes,  when  depart- 
ing on  a  distant  expedition,  which  will  not  admit 
of  incumbrance  or  delay,  to  leave  their  aged  and 
infirm  with  a  supply  of  ])rovisions  sufficient  for  a 
tem|)orary  subsistence.  When  this  is  exhausted 
they  must  perish  ;  though  sometimes  their  suffer- 
ings are  abridged  by  hostile  prowlers  who  may 
visit  the  desertetl  camp. 

The  poor  s<iuaws  in  c|Uestion  expected  some 
such  fate  at  the  haiuls  of  the  white  strangers,  and 
though  the  latter  accosted  them  in  the  kindest 
manner,  ;ind  made  them  presents  of  dried  buff.ilo 
meat,  it  was  impo.ssible  to  soothe  their  alarm  or 
get  any  information  from  them. 

The  tirst  landmark  by  which  the  travellers 
were  enabled  to  conjecture  their  position  with 
any  degree  of  confidence,  was  an  island  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  which  they  presumed  lo 
be  (irand  Isle.  If  so,  they  were  within  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  of  the  Missouri.  They  kept 
on,  therefore,  with  renewed  spirit,  and  at  the  {;nd 
of  three  days  met  with  an  Otto  Indian,  by  wh<mi 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  conjecture.  They 
learnt  at  the  same  time  another  piece  of  infor- 
mation,of  an  uncomfortable  nature.  According 
to  his  account,  there  was  war  between  the  l.'nitecl 
.Slates  ami  Kngland,  and  in  fact  it  had  existed  for 
a  -whole  year,  during  which  time  they  had  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Otto  conducted  the  travellers  to  his  village, 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
riatte.  Here  they  were  delighted  to  meet  with 
two  white  men,  NIessrs.  Dornin  and  Koi,  Indian 
traders  recently  from  St.  Louis.  Of  these  they 
had  a  thousand  in<iuiries  to  make  concerning  all 
affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  during  their  year  ol 
sepulture  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  especially  about 
the  events  of  the  existing  war. 

They  now  prepared  to  abandon  their  wear 
travel  hy  land,  and  to  end)ark  upon  the  water 
bargain  was  made  with  Mr.  Dornin,  who  engaged 
to  fiirnish  them  with  a  canoe  and  provisions  lor 
the  voyage,  in  exchange  for  their  venerable  and 
well-tried  fellow-traveller,  the  old  .Snake  horse. 

Accordingly,  in  a  couple  of  days,  the  Indians 
employed  by  that  gentleman  constructed  for  them 
a  canoe  twenty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep.  The  frame  was  of  noles 
and  willow  twigs,  on  which  were  stretched  five 
elk  and  buffalo  hides,  sewed  together  with  sin- 
ews, and  the  seams  payed  with  unctuous  mud. 
In  this  they  embarked  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
i6th  of  April,  and  drifted  down  ten  miles  with  the 
stream,  when  the  wind  being  high  thev  encamp, 
ed,  and  set  to  work  to  make  oars,  which  they  had 
not  been  able  to  procure  at  the  Indian  village. 

Once  more  afloat,  they  went  merrily  down  the 
stream,  and  after  making  thirty-five  miles, 
emerged  into  the  broad  turbiu  current  ot  the  Mis- 
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souri.  Here  they  were  borne  along  l)riskly  by 
the  rapid  stream,  though,  by  the  time  their  fi^agile 
bark  nad  Hoated  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  its 
frame  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  voyage. 
Luckily  tney  came  to  the  deserted  wintering 
place  of  some  hunting  party,  where  they  found 
two  old  wooden  canoes.  Taking  possession  of 
the  largest,  they  again  committed  themselves  to 
the  current,  and  after  droppinjj  down  fifty-live 
miles  further,  arrived  safely  at  l-ort  Osage. 

Here  they  found  Lieutenant  IJrownsoii  still  in 
command  ;  the  otlker  who  had  given  the  ex|)edi- 
lion  a  hospitable  reception  on  its  way  up  the 
river,  eighteen  months  i)reviously.  He  received 
this  remnant  of  the  party  with  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  enjoyment  during  their  sojourn  at  the 
tort.  The  greatest  luxury  they  met  with  on  their 
return  to  the  abode  of  civili/ed  man,  was  bread, 
not  having  tasted  any  tor  nearly  a  year. 

Their  stay  at  Fort  t)s;ige  was  but  short.  On 
re-embarking  they  were  furnished  willi  an  ample 
sup|)lyof  provisions  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant 
Hrownson,  and  performed  the  rest  of  their  voyage 
without  adverse  circumstance.  On  the  30th  of 
A|)ril  they  arrived  in  jHjrfect  health  and  fme  spir- 
its at  St.  Louis,  having  been  ten  months  in  per- 
forming this  perilous  expedition  from  Astoria. 
TiKir  return  caused  (|uiU'  .1  sensation  at  the  place, 
bringing  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  |)arty,  in  their  adventurous 
••ou'.e  across  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  and  of  the  new 
«.-Jt>blishment  on  the  shores  of  the  Facitic. 
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It  is  now  necessary,  in  linking  together  the 
parts  of  this  excursive  narrative,  tt'at  we  notice 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Astor,  in  support  of  his 
great  undertaking.  His  project  with  respect  to 
the  Russian  establishments  along  the  northwest 
coast,  had  been  diligently  prosecuted.  The 
agent  sent  by  him  to  .St.  I'etersburgh,  to  negotiate 
in  his  name  as  president  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  had,  under  sanction  of  the  Russian 
(iovernment,  made  a  provisional  agreement  with 
the  Russian  company. 

By  this  agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  Mr. 
Astor  in  1813,  the  two  companies  bound  them- 
selves not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  trading 
and  hunting  grounds,  nor  to  furnish  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  Indians.  They  were  to  .ict  in 
concert,  also,  against  all  interlopers,  and  to  suc- 
cor each  other  in  case  of  danger.  The  American 
company  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 
])lying  the  Russian  posts  with  goods  and  neces- 
saries, receiving  peltries  in  payment  at  stated 
prices.  They  were  also,  if  so  requested  by  the  Rus- 
sian governor,  to  convey  the  f^urs  of  the  Russian 
company  to  Canton,  sell  them  on  commission, 
and  bring  back  the  jiroceeds,  at  such  freight  as 
might  be  agreed  on  at  the  time.  This  agreement 
was  to  continue  in  operation  four  years,  and  to 
be  renewable  for  a  similar  term,  unless  some  un- 
foreseen contingency  should  render  a  modification 
necessary. 

It  was  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
infant  establishment  at  Astoria  ;  dispelling  the 
fears  of  hostile  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
companies  in  its  neighborhood,  and  giving  a  for- 
midable blow  to  the  irregular  trade  along  the 
coast.  It  was  also  the  intention  of  Mr.  Astor  to 
have  coasting  vessels  of  his  own,  at  Astoria,  of 


small  tonnage  and  draft  of  water,  fitted  for  coast- 
ing service.  These,  having  a  place  of  shelter  and 
deposit,  could  ply  about  the  coast  in  short  voy- 
ages, in  favorable  weather,  and  would  have  vast 
advantage  over  chance  ships,  which  must  make 
long  voyages,  maintain  numerous  crews,  and 
could  only  approach  the  coast  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  He  hoped,  therefore,  gradually,  to 
make  Astoria  the  great  em|)orium  of  the  Ameri- 
can fur  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
powerful  American  state.  Unfortunately  for 
these  sanguine  anticipations,  before  Mr.  Astor 
had  ratified  the  agreement,  as  above  stated,  war 
broke  out  between  the  United  Stales  and  C.reat 
I^ritain.  He  perceived  at  once  the  ])eril  of  the 
case.  The  harbor  of  New  York  would  doubtless 
be  blockaded,  and  the  departure  of  the  annual 
supply  ship  in  the  autumn  prevented  ;  or,  it  she 
should  succeed  in  getting  out  to  sea,  she  might 
be  captured  on  her  voyage. 

In  this  emergency,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Sowle, 
commander  of  the  Heaver.  The  letter,  whicli 
was  addressed  to  him  at  Canton,  directed  him  to 
iroceed  to  the  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
)ia,  with  such  articles  as  the  establishment  might 
need  ;  and  to  remain  there,  sui)ject  to  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  should  that  gentleman  be  in  com- 
mand there. 

The  war  continued.  No  tidings  had  yet 
been  received  from.  Astoria  ;  the  dispatches  hav- 
ing been  delayed  by  the  mi.iadvenlureot  Mr.  Reed 
at  the  tails  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  unhorsing  of 
Mr.  Stuart  by  the  Crows  among  the  mountains. 
A  |)aintul  uncertainty,  also,  prevailed  about  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  party.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of 
them  since  their  departure  from  the  Arickara  viU 
lage  ;  Lisa,  who  |)arted  from  them  there,  had  pre- 
dicted their  destruction  ;  and  some  of  the  traders 
of  the  Northwest  Com|)any  hail  actually  spread  a 
rumor  of  their  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  of  the  courage  and  means 
of  an  individual,  to  have  to  fit  out  another  cosily 
expedition,  where  so  .much  had  already  been  ex- 
pended, so  much  uncertainty  prevailed,  and 
where  the  risk  of  loss  was  so  greatly  enhanced, 
that  no  insurance  could  be  effected. 

In  si)ite  of  all  these  discouragements,  Mr.  Astor 
tletermined  to  send  anolher  ship  to  the  relief  of 
the  settlement.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  a 
vessel  called  the  Lark,  remarkable  for  i'.er  fast 
sailing.  The  disordered  state  of  the  limes,  how- 
ever, caused  such  a  delay,  that  February  arrived, 
while  the  vessel  was  yet  lingering  in  port. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Astor  learnt  that  the 
Northwest  Company  were  preparing  to  send  out 
an  armed  ship  of  twenty  guns,  called  the  Isaac 
Todd,  to  form  an  establishment  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  These  tidings  gave  him  great 
uneasiness.  A  consiilerable  proportion  of  the 
persons  in  his  ei:  ploy  were  Scotchmen  and  Cana- 
dians, and  several  of  them  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Northwest  Company.  Should  Mr. 
Hunt  have  failed  to  arrive  at  Astoria,  the  whole 
establishment  would  be  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
M'Dougal,  of  whose  fidelity  he  had  received  very 
disparaging  accounts  from  Captain  Thorn.  The 
IJritish  Government,  also,  might  deem  it  worth 
while  to  send  a  force  against  the  establishment, 
having  been  urged  to  do  so  sometime  previously, 
by  the  Northwest  Company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Astor 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  .Secretary  of  State, 
requesting  jiroteclion  from  the  Ciovernment  of  the 
United  States.  He  represented  the  importance 
of  this  settlement,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
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and  the  shelter  it  might  afford  to  the  American 
vessels  in  those  seas.  All  he  asked  was,  that  the 
American  Government  would  throw  forty  or  fifty 
men  into  the  fort  at  his  estal)lisiiment,  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  its  defence,  until  he  could 
send  reinforcements  overland. 

He  waited  in  v.iin  for  a  reply  to  his  letter,  the 
(lovernnient,  no  douht,  heinjj  enj^rossed  at  the 
time,  hy  an  overwhelming  crowd  of  affairs.  The 
month  of  March  arrived,  anil  the  Lark  was  order- 
ed i)y  Mr.  Astor  to  jjut  to  sea.  The  officer  who 
w.is  to  command  her  shrunk  from  his  eni^age- 
ment,  and  in  the  exi^jency  of  the  moment  uhe  was 
given  in  charge  to  .Sir.  Northrop,  the  mate.  Mr. 
Nicholas  G.  Ogden,  a  gentleman  on  whose  tal- 
ents and  integrity  the  highest  reliance  coukl  he 
placed,  sailed  as  supercargo.  Tiie  Lark  put  to 
sea  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1813. 

lly  this  ()|)portunity  Mr.  Aslor  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  as  head  of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  for  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  iloubt  of  his  welfare.  "  1  always  think  you  are 
well,"  said  he,  "and  that  I  shall 
which  heaven,  I  hope,  will  grant, 

fie  w.'irned  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
any  attempts  to  surprise  the  post  ;  suggesting  the 
probability  of  armed  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  and  expressing  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by  that  as- 
sociation tor  his  frank  and  open  conduct,  and  ad- 
vantageous overtures.  "  Were  I  on  the  spot," 
said  he,  "  and  had  the  management  of  affairs,  I 
would  dely  them  all  ;  but,  as  it  is,  everything  de- 
pends upon  you  and  your  friends  about  you.  Oitr 
intcrprisi  is  i;rii/n/,  ani  (ii-svr~'i\<:  siuurss,  and  I 
hop,'  ill  Cioii it  luilt  meet  it.  If  my  object  was 
merely  gain  of  money,  I  should  say,  think  whether 
it  is  best  to  save  what  we  can,  and  abandon  the 
place  ;  hut  the  vciy  idva  is  like  ix  lidt^ij^er  to  iny 
hciirt."  This  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
spirit  and  the  views  which  actuated  Mr.  Aslor  in 
this  great  undertaking. 

Week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
elapsed,  without  anything  to  dispel  the  |)ainful  in- 
certitude that  hung  over  every  part  of  this  enter- 
prise. Though  a  man  of  resolute  spirit,  and  not 
easily  cast  down,  the  dangers  impending  (n-cr 
this  darling  schen'ie  of  his  ambition,  had  a  grad- 
ual effec;t  u|)on  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Astor.  He  was 
sitting  one  gloomy  evening  by  his  window  revolv- 
ing over  the  loss  ol  the  Toiu|uin,  and  the  fate  of 
her  untortunate  crew,  and  fearing  that  some 
equally  tragical  calamity  might  have  befallen  the 
adventurers  across  the  mountains,  when  the  even- 
ing newspaper  was  brought  to  him.  The  first 
paragraph  that  caught  his  eye,  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  party  at  St.  Louis, 
with  intelligence  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  compan- 
ions had  effected  their  perilous  ex|)editon  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  was  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  that  for  a  time  dispelled  every  cloud, 
and  he  now  looked  forward  with  sanguine  hope 
to  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  plans. 


CHAI^TER  LIL 

The  course  of  our  n.-irrative  now  takes  us  back 
to  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains,  to  disjjose  of 
the  parties  that  set  out  from  Astoria  in  company 
with  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  and  whom  he  left  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wallah-Wallah.  Those  parties  like- 
wise separated  from  each  other  shortly  after  his 
departure,  proceeding  to  their  respective  destina- 


tions, but  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Walttih-Wallah,  .ilwut  the  f)eginning  o|  June  in 
the  following  year,  with  sucTi  peltries  as  they 
should  have  collected  in  the  interior,  so  as  to  con- 
voy  each  other  through  the  dangerous  passes  of 
the  Columbia. 

Mr.  David  Stuart,  one  of  the  partners,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  men  to  the  post  already  establish- 
ed by  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oakinagan  ;  hav- 
ing furnished  this  with  goods  and  ammunition, 
he  proceeded  three  hundred  miles  up  that  river, 
where  he  established  another  post  in  a  good  trad- 
ing neighborhood. 

Mr.  Clarke,  another  partner,  conducted  Ids  lit- 
tle hand  up  Lewis  Kiver  to  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  coming  in  from  the  north,  to  which  the 
Canadians  gave  the  name  of  the  I'avion.  Here 
he  found  a  village  or  encampment  of  forty  huts 
or  tents,  coveretl  witii  mats,  and  inhabited  by 
iXcs  J'l-rit's,  or  i)ierced-nose  Indians,  as  they  are 
called  by  tlie  traders  ;  butChipiinnish,  as  they  are 
called  by  themselves.  They  are  a  hardy,  labor- 
ious, an<l  somewhat  knavish  race,  who  lead  a 
])recarious  life,  fishing  and  digging  roots  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  hunting  the  deer  on 
snow  shoes  during  the  winter,  and  traversing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  s])ring,  to  trade  tor  buffa- 
lo skins  with  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  Missouri. 
In  these  migrations  they  are  liable  to  be  waylaid 
and  attacked  by  the  Hlackfeet,  and  other  warlike 
and  predatory  tribes,  and  driven  back  across  the 
mountains  with  the  loss  of  their  horses,  and  ol 
many  of  their  comrades. 

A  life  of  this  unsettled  and  precarious  kind  is 
apt  to  render  men  sellish,  and  such  Mr.  Clarke 
found  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who  were 
deticient  in  the  usual  hospitality  of  Indians  ;  part- 
ing with  everything  with  extreme  reluctance,  anil 
showing  no  sensibility  to  any  act  ol  kindness. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  they  were  all  occupied 
in  catching  and  curing  salmon.  The  men  were 
stout,  robust,  active,  and  good  looking,  and  the 
women  handsomer  than  those  ol  the  tribes  nearer 
the  coast. 

It  was  the  |)lan  of  Mr.  Clarke  t«  lay  up  his 
boats  here,  and  proceed  b)-  land  to  his  place  of 
destination,  whicli  was  among  the  Spokan -tribe 
of  Indians,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant. He  accordingly  endeavored  to  purchase 
horses  for  the  journey,  but  in  this  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  sordid  disposition  of  these  people. 
They  asked  high  prices  lor  their  horses,  and  were 
so  dillicult  to  deal  with,  that  .Mr.  Clarke  v  as  de- 
tained seven  days  among  them  betore  hf;  could 
i>rocure  a  sufficient  number.  During  thai  time 
ne  was  annoyed  by  re|)eated  pilferings,  for  wiiich 
he  could  get  no  redress.  The  chief  promised  to 
recover  the  stolen  articles  ;  but  laileil  to  do  so, 
alleging  that  the  thieves  belonged  to  a  distant 
tribe,  and  had  made  off  with  their  booty.  With 
this  excuse  Mr.  Clarke  was  fain  to  content  him- 
self, though  he  laid  up  in  his  heart  a  bitter  grudge 
against  the  whole  pierceil-no*e  race  which  as  will 
be  found  he  took  occasion  subsequently  to  gratify 
in  a  signal  manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  his  departure. 
Mr.  Clarke  laid  up  his  barge  and  canoes  in  a 
sheltered  place,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  bay, 
overgrown  with  shrubs  and  willows,  confiding 
them  to  the  care  of  the  Nez  Perce  chief,  who,  on 
being  promised  ;in  ample  coni])ensation,  engaged 
to  have  a  guardian  eye  upon  them  ;  then  mount- 
ing his  steed,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  little  caravan,  he  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  as 
he  turned  his  back  upon  this  village  of  rogues 
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nnd  hard  dealers.  We  shall  not  follow  him  mi- 
nutely in  his  journey;  whicli  lay  att  inics  over  stcej) 
and  rocky  hills,  and  among  crafjs  nd  i)re(;i|)ices  ; 
at  other  times  over  vast  n.il<ed  anci  sunhurnt 
plains,  abounding  with  rattlesnakes,  in  traversing 
which,  both  men  and  horses  suffered  iiitnlerably 
from  heat  and  thirst.  The  place  on  which  he 
fixed  for  a  trading  post,  was  a  hne  point  of  land, 
at  the  junction  ot  the  I'ointed  Heart  and  Spokan 
Rivers.  His  establishment  was  intended  to  com- 
pete with  a  trading  post  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, situated  at  no  great  distance,  and  to  rival 
It  in  the  trade  with  the  Spokan  Indians  ;  as  well 
as  with  the  Cootonais  and  I'latheads.  In  this 
neighborhood  we  shall  leave  him  for  the  present. 

Mr.  M'Ken/.ie,  who  conducted  the  third  party 
from  the  Wallah-Wallah,  navigated  lor  several 
days  uj)  the  south  branch  of  tiie  Columbia,  named 
the  Camoenum  l)y  the  natives,  butcommonly  call- 
ed Lewis  River,  in  honor  of  the  first  explorer. 
Wanderin;^  i)ands  ol  various  triiies  were  seen 
along  this  river,  travelling  in  various  directions  ; 
for  the  In  li.ms  generally  are  restless,  roving  be- 
ings, continually  intent  on  enterprises  of  war, 
tralFic,  and  hunting.  Some  of  these  people  were 
driving  large  gangs  of  horses,  as  if  to  .i  distant 
market.  I  living  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.Shaha])t.in,  he  ascended  some  distance  up  that 
river,  and  established  his  trading  post  upon  its 
banks.  This  .ippeared  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare 
for  the  trii)es  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  falls 
of  the  Columbia,  in  their  expeditions  to  make  war 
up;)n  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  to  hunt 
buffalo  on  the  plains  beyoinl,  or  tc  traffic  for  roots 
and  buff.ilo  roi)es.  It  was  the  season  ol  migra- 
tion, and  tiie  Indians  from  various  distant  i)arts 
were  passing  and  rejjassing  in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  M'Ken/ie  now  detacheil  ;i  small  band,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Reed,  to  visit  the 
caches  made  by  .Mr.  Hunt  at  tiie  Caldron  Linn, 
and  to  bring  the  contents  to  his  post;  as  he  tle- 
pended  in  some  measure  on  them  lor  his  supplies 
of  goods  and  ammunition.  They  had  not  been 
gone  a  week  when  two  Indians  arrived  of  the  I'al- 
liuapalla  tribe,  who  live  upon  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  Tht-se  coinmunicite  1  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence th.il  the  c.iches  had  been  robbed.  They 
said  that  some  ol  their  tribe  had,  in  the  course  of 
tht;  ])receding  spring,  been  across  the  mountains 
which  sep.irated  tliem  from  Sn.ike  River,  and  had 
traded  horses  with  the  Snakes  in  exchange  for 
blankets,  robes,  and  goods  ol  various  descriptions. 
These  articles  the  .Sn.ikes  had  procured  from 
caches  to  which  they  were  guided  by  some  white 
men  who  resided  among  them,  .iiid  who  after- 
ward accompanied  them  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Tills  intelligence  was  extremely  perplex- 
ing to  Mr.  M'Keiuie,  but  the  truth  ot  part  ot  it  was 
contirmed  by  the  two  Indians,  who  brought  them 
an  I'aiglish  saddle  and  bridle,  whicli  was  recog- 
nized as  having  belonged  to  Mr.  Crooks.  The 
])ertidy  of  the  white  men  who  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  caches,  was,  however,  |)erfeclly  inexplic.ible. 
We  shall  |)resently  ;ii-count  for  it  in  narrating  the 
expedition  of  .Mr.  Reed. 

That  worthy  Hibernian  proceeded  on  his  mis- 
jion  with  his  nsu  d  .alacrity.  His  forlorn  travels 
of  the  preceiling  winter  had  made  him  acc)uainted 
with  the  topography  of  the  country,  .-ind  he  reach- 
ed Snake  River  without  anv  material  diriicuily. 
Here  in  an  enc;inipn\ent  ot'  the  natives,  lie  met 
with  six  white  men,  wanderers  from  the  m.iin  '.'x- 
pedition  ol  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  after  h.iving  had  their 
respective  shar.'s  ol  adventures  and  inish.ips,  had 
iortunately  come  together  at  this  place.     Three  of 


these  men  wereTurcotte,  La  Chapelle,  and  Fran. 
cis  Landry  ;  the  three  Canadian  voya^eurs,  who, 
it  may  be  recollecteil,  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  neighborhood  of  Sn.ike  River,  being 
dismayed  by  the  increasing  hardships  of  the  jour- 
ney, and  fe.irlul  of  perishing  of  hunger.  They 
had  returned  to  .i  Sn.ike  encamiiinent,  where  thfly 
passed  the  residue  of  the  winter. 

ICarly  in  the  spring,  being  utterly  destitute,  and 
in  great  extremity,  and  having  worn  out  the  hos- 
pit.ility  of  the  Snakes,  they  determined  to  av.ii! 
themselves  of  the  buried  treasures  within  their 
knowledge.  They  accordingly  informed  the  Snake 
chieftains  that  they  knew  where  .i  great  (piantity 
of  goods  had  been  left  in  caches,  enough  to  enrich 
the  whole  tribe  ;  and  offered  to  conduct  them  to 
the  place,  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with 
horses  and  provisions.  The  chieftains  pledged 
their  faith  ami  honor  as  great  men  and  Snakes, 
and  the  three  Canadians  conducted  them  to  the 
place  of  deposit  at  the  Caldron  Linn.  This  is  the 
way  that  the  savages  got  knowledge  of  the  caches, 
and  not  by  following  the  tracks  ol  wolves,  as  Mr. 
Stuart  had  supposed.  Never  did  money  digge's 
turn  u|)  a  miser's  hoard  with  more  eager  delight 
than  did  the  savages  lay  open  the  treasures  of  the 
caches.  lilankets  and  robes  ;  brass  trinkets  and 
blue  beads  were  drawn  forth  with  chuckling  ex- 
ultation, and  long  strips  of  scarlet  cloth  produced 
yells  of  ecstasy. 

The  rilling  of  the  caches  effected  a  change  in 
the  fortunes  and  dei)ortment  of  the  whole  par'y. 
The  Snakes  were  better  equipped  and  clad  than 
ever  were  Snakes  l)efore,  and  the  three  Canadians, 
suildenly  finding  themselves  with  horse  to  ridtt 
and  weapon  to  wear,  were,  like  beggars  on  horse- 
back, ready  to  ride  on  any  wild  scamper.  An. 
opportunity  soon  |)resented.  The  Snakes  deter- 
mined on  a  hunting  match  on  the  buffalo  prairies, 
to  lay  in  a  supi)ly  ot  l)eef,  that  they  might  live  in 
plenty,  as  became  men  ot  their  improved  condi- 
tion. The  three  newl}'  mininted  cavaliers  must 
fain  accompany  them.  Tliey  all  tra\'ersed  the 
Rocky  Mount.iins  in  safety,  descended  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  .Missouri,  and  made  great  havoc 
among  the  buffaloes. 

Their  hunting  camp  was  full  of  meat  ;  they 
were  gorging  tliemselves,  like  true  Indians,  with 
jiresLiit  |)lenty,  and  drying  and  jerking  great 
(lu.intities  for  a  winter's  sup])ly.  In  the  midst  of 
their  revelry  and  good  cheer,  the  camp  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Iilackfeet.  .Several  of  the  .Snakes 
were  slain  on  the  spot  ;  the  residue,  with  their 
three  Can.idi.ui  allies,  lied  to  the  mountains, 
strippetl  of  liorscs,  t)uffalo  me. it,  everything  ;  and 
made  their  way  back  to  the  old  encampment  on 
Snake  River,  poorer  than  ever,  but  esteeming 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  escajied  with  their 
lives.  They  had  not  been  long  there  when  the 
Canadians  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  com- 
panion in  misfortune,  Dubreuil,  the  ])oor  voyageur 
who  had  left  Mr.  Crooks  in  ?darch,  being  too 
much  exhausted  to  keep  on  with  him.  Not  long 
afterward,  threi;  other  straggling  members  of  the 
main  expedition  made  their  appearance.  These 
were  Carson,  St.  Michael,  and  Pierre  Delaunay, 
three  of  the  trappers,  who,  in  company  with 
I'ierre  Detaye,  had  been  lelt  among  the  mountains 
by  .Mr.  Hunt,  to  trap  beaver,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  September.  They  had  departed  from  the 
main  l.'oiy  well  armed  and  provided,  with  horses 
to  ride,  and  horses  to  carry  the  i)eltries  they  were 
to  collect.  They  c. line  wandering  into  the  .Snake 
camp  as  ragged  .ind  destitute  as  their  predeces- 
sors.    It  appears  that  they  had  finished  their  trap- 
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ping,  and  were  mnking  their  vny  in  the  sprint  to 
the  Missouri,  when  they  were  met  and  iUtacKcd 
by  a  powerful  l)and  ot  the  all-pervading  Crows. 
They  madeadesneratL'  rcsistanrf,  and  killed  seven 
ot  the  savajjes,  nut  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. Pierre  l)elayt'  was  slain,  the  rest  were 
robbed  of  horses  and  effects,  and  oljli^jed  to  turn 
back,  when  tliey  tell  in  with  their  old  companions, 
is  already  nientioned. 

We  should  observe,  th.vt  at  the  heels  of  Pierre 
Delauiiay  c.inie  drajjjjlin^  an  Iixlian  wife,  whom 
he  had  |)icked  up  in  his  wanderings  ;  h.ivin^f 
grown  weary  of  celibacy  among  the  savages. 

The  whole  seven  ot  this  forlorn  fraternity  of 
adventurers,  thus  accidentally  congregateil  on  the 
banks  of  Snake  River,  were  making  arrahge- 
ments  once  more  to  cross  the  mountains,  when 
S(mie  Indian  scouts  brought  word  of  the  approach 
of  the  little  band  headed  l)y  John  Kecd. 

The  hitter,  having  heard  the  several  stories  of 
these  wanderers,  took  them  all  into  his  parly,  and 
set  out  for  the  Caldron  I. inn,  to  cle.ir  out  two  or 
three  of  the  caches  which  had  not  been  revealed 
to  the  Indians. 

At  tiiat  |)lace  he  met  with  Robinson,  the  Ken- 
tucky veter.m,  who  with  his  two  comr.ides,  Re/- 
ner  and  Iloback,  had  rem. lined  there  when  Mr, 
Stuart  went  on.  This  .-iilventurous  trio  had  been 
trajiping  higher  up  the  river,  but  Robinson  had 
come  down  in  ;i  canoe,  to  await  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  tlie  party,  and  ol)tain  horses  and  ecpiip- 
ments.  He  told  Reed  the  story  of  the  r<d)bery  of 
his  jiarty  by  the  Araiiahays,  but  it  differed,  in 
some  particulars,  from  the  aieount  given  by  him 
to  Mr.  Stuart.  In  that  he  had  represented  Cass 
ns  having  shamefully  deserted  his  companions  in 
their  extremity,  carrying  off  with  him  a  horse  ;  in 
the  one  now  given  he  spokeof  hiiu  asliiving  been 
killed  in  the  affray  with  the  Ar.ip.ihavs.  This 
discrepancy,  of  which,  of  course.  Reed  could  have 
had  no  knowledge  at  the  time,  concurred  with 
other  circumst.mces,  to  occasion  .-ifterward  some 
mysterious  speculations  and  dark  surmises,  ;is  to 
the  real  fate  ot  Cass  ;  but  as  no  susbt.intial 
gro^inds  were  ever  adduced  for  thein,  we  forbear 
to  throw  any  deeper  shades  into  this  story  of  suf- 
ferings in  the  wildernss. 

Mr.  Reed  having  g.ithered  the  remainder  of  the 
goods  from  the  caches,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
nis  i)arty,  now  augmented  by  the  seven  men  thus 
casually  picked  up,  and  the  stpiaw  of  Pierre  I)e- 
launay,  and  made  his  way  successfully  to  M'Ken- 
zie's  Post,  on  the  waters  of  the  Shahaptan. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 

After  the  departure  of  the  different  detach- 
ments or  lirii^iiiifs,  as  they  are  called  by  the  fur 
traders,  the  IJeaver  prejiared  for  her  voy.ige  along 
the  coast,  and  her  visit  to  the  Russian  establish- 
ment, at  New  Archangel,  where  she  was  to  carry 
supplies.  It  had  been  determined  in  the  council 
of  partners  at  Astoria,  that  Mr.  Hunt  should  em- 
bark in  this  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
himself  with  the  coasting  trade,  and  of  making 
arrangements  with  the  commander  of  the  Rus- 
sian (lost,  and  th.it  he  should  be  relanded  in  Oc- 
tober, at  .Astoria,  by  the  lieaver,  on  her  way  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Canton. 

The  IJeaver  put  to  sea  in  the  month  of  August. 
Her  departure,  and  that  of  the  v.irious  brigades, 
left  the  fortress  of  Astoria  but  slightly  garrisoned. 
This  was  soon  perceived  by  some  of  the  Indian 


tribes,  and  the  consequence  was  increased  inso- 
lence of  deportment,  and  a  disposition  to  hostil- 
ity. It  was  now  the  fishing  season,  when  the 
tribes  from  the  northern  coast  drew  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Columbia.  These  were  war- 
like and  |)erfidious  in  their  dispositions  ;  and  no- 
ted for  tneir  attempts  to  surprise  trading  ships. 
Among  them  were  numbeis  of  the  .Neweetees,  the 
ferocious  tribe  that  mass.icred  the  crew  ot  the 
Ton(|uin. 

Creat  precautions,  therefore,  were  taken  at  the 
factory  to  guard  against  surprise  while  these  dan- 
gerous intruders  were  in  the  vicinity.  (lalleries 
were  constructed  inside  of  the  palisailes  ;  the  bas- 
tions were  heightened,  and  sentinels  were  jxisted 
ilay  and  night.  Fortunately,  the  Chinooks  and 
other  tribes  resident  in  the'vicinity  manifested  the 
most  ii-Kiilc  disposition.  Old  Comcomly,  who 
held  sway  over  them,  w.is  a  shrewd  calculator. 
He  was  aware  ot  the  .advantages  of  having  the 
whites  as  neighbors  and  allies,  .and  of  the  conse- 
quence derived  to  himself  and  his  people  from 
acting  ,is  intermediate  traders  between  them  and 
the  dist.mt  tribes.  He  had,  therefore,  by  this 
time,  become  a  firm  friend  of  the  ,\storians,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  barrier  between  them  and  the 
hostile  intruilers  from  the  north. 

The  summer  ot  1812  passed  away  without  any 
of  the  hostilities  that  had  been  .ippreheiided  ;  the 
Neweetees,  and  other  dangerous  visitors  to  the 
iieighborho,).!,  tlnished  their  lishiiig  .iiid  returned 
home,  .and  the  inmates  of  the  t.ictory  once  more 
felt  secure  from  attack. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  guaril  against  other 
evils.  The  season  of  scarcity  arrived,  which  com- 
mences in  October,  .mil  lasts  until  tht?  end  of  Jan- 
u.iry.  To  provide  for  the  support  of  the  garrison, 
the  shallop  w.is  employed  to  forage  .about  the 
shores  of  the  river.  .\  number  of  the  men,  also,  un- 
der the  comm.iiid  of  some  of  the  clerks,  were  sent  to 
ipiarter  themselves  on  the  b.inks  of  the  W'ollamut 
(the  Multnomah  of  Lewis  .ind  CI. irk),  ,1  line  river 
which  disembogues  itself  into  the  Columbia,  about 
sixty  miles  .ibo\e  i\storia.  The  (ountry  border- 
ing on  the  river  is  tintdy  diversified  with  pr.iiries 
.and  hills,  and  forests  of  oak,  ash,  maple,  and  ce- 
dar. It  abounded,  at  that  time,  with  elk  and 
ileer,  and  the  streams  were  well  slocked  with 
beaver.  Here  the  parly,  after  sujiplying  their 
own  wants,  were  enabled  to  p;.ck  up  (pi.inlities  of 
dried  me.it,  and  send  it  by  c.inoes  lo  .Astoria. 

The  month  of  October  elapse. 1  without  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heaver.  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, passetl  away,  and  still  nothing  w.is  seen  or 
heard  of  her.  (lloomy  apprehensions  now  beg.in 
to  be  entertained  ;  she  might  have  been  wrecked 
in  the  course  of  her  coasting  voyage,  or  sur- 
prised, like  the  Tonquin,  by  some  of  the  treach- 
erous tribes  of  the  north. 

No  one  indulged  more  in  these  apprehensions 
than  M'Dougal,  who  had  now  the  charge  of  the 
establishment.  He  no  longer  evinced  the  bustling 
confi<lence  and  buoyancy  which  once  character- 
ized him.  Command  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
charms  tor  him,  or  rather,  he  gave  way  to  the 
most  abject  despondency,  decrying  the  whole  en- 
terprise, magnifying  every  untowaril  circuni' 
stance,  and  foreboding  nothing  but  evil. 

While  in  this  moody  state,  he  was  surprised, 
on  the  i6th  of  Janu.iry,  by  the  sudden  ajjpearance 
of  M'Keiizie,  w.iyworn  and  weather-be.iten  by  a 
long  wintry  journey  from  his  post  on  the  Shahap- 
tan, and  with  a  face  the  very  frontispiece  for  a 
volume  of  misfortune.  M'Kenziehad  f)een  heart- 
ily disgusted  and  disappointed  at  his  post.     It 
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was  In  the  midst  of  thp  Tuthep.iws,  a  powerful 
and  warlike  nation,  divided  into  many  tribes, 
under  different  chiefs,  who  (K>»sesse<l  innumera- 
ble horses,  but,  not  having;  turned  their  attention 
to  beaver  traiipinij,  had  im  turs  to  offer.  Accoril- 
injr  to  M'Kcruie  they  were  but  i  "  rascally 
trine  ;"  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
prone  to  consult  their  own  interests,  more  th.m 
comported  with  the  interests  of  a  j;reedy  Indian 
trader. 

(tame  bein^  scarce,  he  was  oblijjed  to  rely, 
for  the  most  part,  on  horse-tlesh  for  subsistence, 
and  the  Indians  (lisco\eriii^  his  necessities,  adopt- 
ed a  policy  usual  in  civili/ed  trade,  .iiul  raised  the 
|)rice  of  horses  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  knowing 
that  he  and  his  men  must  e.it  or  die.  in  this  way, 
the  ^oods  he  had  broujjht  to  tr.ide  for  beaver 
skins,  were  likely  to  be  bartered  tor  horse-llesh, 
and  all  the  proceeds  devoure<l  upon  the  spot. 

He  had  dispatched  trappers  ,ii  various  direc- 
tions, but  the  country  .around  did  not  olfer  more 
l)eaver  than  his  own  station.  In  this  emerj.fency 
he  bejfan  to  think  nf  abandonin;.;  his  unnrolitablt; 
i)ost,  sendinjf  his  j^oods  to  the  posts  of  Clarke  and 
bavidljtuart,  who  could  make  a  better  use  of  them, 
as  they  were  in  a  ^jood  beaver  country,  and  re- 
turnin^j  with  his  party  to  Astoria,  to  seek  some 
better  destination.  With  this  view  he  repaif-ed  to 
the  ])Ost  of  Mr.  Clarke,  to  hold  a  consullalii  n. 
While  the  two  |)artnei.s  were  in  conference  in  .Mr. 
Clarke's  wij;w,im,  .in  unexpecteil  visitoi  .;.ime 
bustlinjj  in  upon  them. 

This  was  Mr.  Jidin  Cieor^e  M'Tavish,  a  partner 
of  the  Nortii'.vest  Company,  who  had  charf^fe  of 
the  rival  trading  posts  established  in  that  "eij;h- 
borhood.  Mr.  .Sl'Tavish  was  the  delijjhted  mi'i-- 
sen^er  of  bail  news.  i!e  had  been  to  Lake  Win- 
tiiiiejj,  where  he  received  an  express  from  Can.ida 
('()nt.tinin)r  the  declaration  of  war,  and  l'resiiLM:i 
M.idison's  proclamation,  whicii  he  handed  ",i>.!i 
the  most  othcious  compl.iis.ince  to  .\i''ssrs.  Liarke 
and  .M'Ken/ie.  lie  ntoreover  told  them  tliat  ao 
had  received  a  fresh  supply  of  ^{oods  froiii  tiu' 
ncjrthwest  posts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  and  was  pri-pared  lor  vi(.;orous  impo- 
sition to  the  est.iblishment  of  the  .American  Com- 
pany. He  capped  the  climax  of  this  obli^jiij,',  but 
nellij;erent  intellijjence,  by  informin^j  them  that 
the  armed  ship,  Isaac  'i'odd,  w.is  to  be  ;it  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  about  the  bcginninjr  ot 
March,  to  (^et  possession  of  the  trade  of  the  river, 
and  that  he  was  ordered  to  join  her  there  .it  that 
time. 

The  receipt  of  this  news  determined  M'Ken/ie. 
He  immediately  returned  to  the  Sh.ihaptan,  broke 
up  his  establishment,  deposited  his  ^oods  in 
Ciiihi\  and  hastened,  with  all  his  people,  tt)  As- 
toria. 

The  intelli>(ence  thus  brouj^ht,  completfvl  the 
dismay  of  M'Doujjal,  and  seemed  to  produce  .i 
com|)lete  confusion  of  mind.  He  held  a  council 
of  war  with  M'Kenzie,  at  which  some  of  thi 
clerks  were  present,  but  of  coui-se  had  no  vo'es. 
They  jjave  up  all  hope  of  maintaining  ti  •  n'  ;..)s'. 
at  .Astoria.  The  IJeaver  had  probably  Iz-en  lost  ; 
they  could  receive  no  aid  from  the  I'",  vd  State;, 
as  all  ports  would  be  blociuhl.  ["rom  Eng- 
land nothin^j  ccjid  be  exj;  .-tud  but  hostility.  It 
was  determined,  .hL-refoie.  to  abandon  the  cstab- 
lisbnent  in  uie  toursc  of  the  following  spring, 
and  return  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they  suspended 
all  trade  with  the  natives,  except  for  provisions, 
having  already  more  peltries  than  they  could  car- 
ry away,  and  having  need  o£  all  the  goods  for  the 


clothing  and  subsistence  of  their  people  during 
the  rem.iinder  of  their  sojourn,  .md  on  their  jour- 
ney across  the  mount.ims.  Their  intention  of 
abandoning  Astoria  was,  however,  kept  secret 
from  the  men,  lest  they  shoulil  at  once  give  up 
all  l.dior,  and  become  restless  and  insubonlinate. 

in  the  meantime,  M'Ken/ie  net  olt  tor  his  post 
at  the  .Shaba|>tan,  to  get  his  goods  Irom  the 
c.iches,  and  l)uy  horses  and  provisions  with  thcin 
for  the  c.iravan  across  the  mountains.  He  w.us 
charged  with  dispatches  Irom  M'Dougal  to  .Mes- 
srs. Stuart  and  Clarke,  anpri/ing  them  of  the  iii- 
teniled  migration,  th.it  lliey  might  make  timely 
preparations. 

.M'  Kcn/.ie  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  clerks, 
Mr.  John  Kced,  the  irishman,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Se- 
ton,  of  New  N'ork.  They  embarked  in  two  ca- 
noes, manneil  by  seventeen  men,  and  .ascended 
the  river  without  any  incident  ol  import. ince,  un- 
til they  arrived  in  the  eventful  neighborhood  of 
the  r.ipids.  'i'hey  made  the  portage  of  the  nar- 
rows and  the  falls  early  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
having  partaken  of  .i  scanty  meal,  had  now  a  long 
evening  on  their  hands. 

On  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  river  lay  the  village 
of  Wish-ram,  of  freebooting  renown.  Here  lived 
the  savages  w'-.)  had  robbed  and  m.illre.i'i.d 
i<eed,  when  bearing  his  tir  boxet  dispatches,  it 
was  I  '.own  that  ''v'.  x':\:  of  which  he  was  desjioil- 
<d  wi  ret.i  .^r  i  .r  a  trophy  at  the  village. 
M'K.-h;:;  oiitivtl  \.'>  i.r  'ss  the  river,  and  demand 
drti  rili.,  if  any  .■•;v  '.uuld  accomnany  him.  It 
was  ;i  hail  biai.'etl  project,  for  tliese  villages 
wert  r.ond  (\ii  the  ruffian  Isiracier  f)f  their  in. 
ha  -.ita,'!!"  ;  yet  two  volunteers  promp'ly  stejiped 
io-i»ir<i,  Alf!-.'.l  Seton,  t'n:  .  lerk,  and  Joe  de 
hi   I'ierre.  tht    coc  \.      T'a'  trio  hmv  reached  tl'.i 
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vciyd.'.g-,,  those  iiri'y  pe^'.s  .)(  an  tinlian  i  uvn, 
ki'pt  sili-nce  I  »n  ei!tenn>4'  the  vill;'j.;e,  a  I  oy  iikmI'-; 
Ins  apiv.n-a'M-e  and  noiiued  to.'  lu  us-;  of  '.■■r\;t.r 
(lime'-.sions  ilian  tli  ^'  rest.  Tin  y  hail  t'  -f'Mij,  to 
enti.r  it  ;  :c>  .loon  ;is  the;  ha'J  pi'.se('  ii.e  thii.sl:- 
old,  the  (iarraw  pa-sage  In-hliul  theia  \>  "-  f'llled 
lip  'oy  a  HtUi  en  rusa  of  indi.ms,  who  '  ■.ni  before 
ker>t  out  (,!  siglit 

.irKc'VU!  I'll  1  his  com'^iiii'^as  loind  tliem- 
selves  1.'.  a  tudi-  eh.urbv'/  o*  about  '\\e;iiy-tive  feet 
long,  and  twcU}  '.'  ae.  A  bright  f\f£  was  blaz- 
ing at  one  end.'nea.-  "vhich  sat  the  c'lief,  about 
sixty  years  old.  .\  lar',;-  iiuiaber  of  Indians, 
wrappi'i;  in  buffaio  robes,  were  sijua'fd  in  rows, 
t'liec  (itefi.  farming  a  .einijinie  round  three 
sides  of  the  ro  .'ni.  A  tiiag'e  glance  around  suf- 
liced  to  show  them  the  grim  and  dangerous  as- 
sc  ubl)  ifiio  which  *hey  had  intruded,  and  that  all 
retre;  t  vas  ci,.:  oil  by  the  mass  which  blocked  up 
the  cntr;>'U'e. 

'i'hivhitf  pointed  to  the  vacant  side  of  the  room 
oppos''.e  to  the  door,  and  motioned  tor  them  to 
take  their  seats.  They  complied.  .A  dead  pause 
ensued.  The  grim  warriors  around  sat  like  stat- 
ues ;  each  muffled  in  his  robe,  with  his  fierce  eyes 
bent  on  the  intruders.  The  latter  fell  they  were 
in  a  perilous  predicament. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chief  while  I  am  ad- 
{fressing  him,"  said  M'Kenzie  to  his  companions. 
"  Should  he  give  any  sign  to  his  band,  shoot  him, 
and  make  for  the  door." 

M'Kenzie  advanced,   and   offered  the  pipe  ol 
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peace  to  the  chief,  but  it  was  refused.  He  then 
made  a  regular  speech,  explaining  the  object  of 
their  visit,  anil  jiroposing  to  give  in  exchang'^  for 
the  rille  two  ])lankets,  an  axe,  some  beTH--;,  and 
tobacco. 

When  he  had  done  the  chief  rose,  began  to  ad- 
dress him  in  a  low  voice,  but  soon  became  loud 
and  violent,  and  ended  by  working  himself  up 
into  a  furious  passion.  He  u[)braided  the  white 
men  for  tlieir  sordid  coniluct  in  ])assing  and  re- 
passing through  their  neighborh.ood,  without  giv- 
ing tiiL-ni  a  blanket  or  any  otiur  article  of  goods, 
merely  because  they  had  no  furs  to  barter  in  ex- 
change ;  and  he  alluded  with  menaces  of  ven- 
geance, to  the  death  of  the  Indian  killed  by  the 
whiles  in  th?  skirmish  at  the  falls. 

Matters  were  verging  to  a  crisis.  It  was  evident 
the  surrounding  savages  were  only  waiting  a  signal 
from  the  chief  to  spring  ujion  their  prey.  M'Ken- 
zie  and  his  companions  had  graciuaily  risen  on 
their  feet  during  the  speech,  and  had  brougiu  their 
ritles  to  a  horizontal  position,  the  barrels  resting 
in  their  left  hands  ;  the  mu//le  of  M'Kenzie's 
piece  was  witiiin  three  feet  of  tiie  speaker's  heart. 
They  cocked  their  rilles  ;  the  click  of  the  locks 
lor  a  moment  suffused  the  dark  cheek  of  the  sav- 
Jige,  and  there  was  a  i)ause.  They  coolly,  but 
promptly  advanced  to  the  door  ;  the  Indians  fell 
iiack  in  awe,  anil  suffered  them  to  pass.  The  sun 
was  just  Setting  as  tiiev  emerged  from  this  dan- 
gerous den.  They  took  tiie  |)recaution  to  keep 
along  the  tops  of  the  rocks  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  way  b.ick  to  the  canoe,  and  reached  their 
camp  in  safety,  congratulating  themselves  on  their 
escape,  and  feeling  no  desire  to  make  a  second 
visit  to  the  grim  warriors  of  Wish-ram. 

M'Ken/.ie  and  iiis  party  resumed  their  journey 
the  next  morning.  At  some  distance  above  the 
falls  o(  the  Columbia,  they  observed  two  bark  ca- 
noes, tilled  witli  white  men,  coming  ilown  the 
river,  to  the  full  chant  of  a  set  of  Canadian  voy- 
ageurs.  A  parley  ensued.  It  was  a  detachment 
ot  northwesters,  under  the  command  of  .Mr.  Jo!m 
(ieorge  M'Tavish,  bound,  full  of  song  and  spirit, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Isaac  Todd. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  M'Tavish  came  to  a  halt, 
and  landing,  encimiied  together  for  the  night. 
The  voyageurs  of  either  party  hailed  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  old  "  comrades,"  and  they  min- 
gled together  as  if  united  by  one  common  interest, 
inste.id  ot  belonging  to  rival  companies,  and  trad- 
ing under  hostile  tiags. 

In  the  morning  ihey  proceeded  on  their  differ- 
ent ways,  in  style  corresponding  to  their  different 
fortunes,  the  one  toiling  j)aiiifully  against  the 
stream,  the  other  sweeping  down  gayly  with  the 
current. 

M'Ken/ie  arrived  safely  at  his  deserted  post  on 
the  Shaliaptan,  but  fouiuf,  to  his  cli.igrin,  that  his 
caches  had  been  discovered  and  rilled  by  the  In- 
dians. Here  was  a  dilemma,  for  on  the  stolen 
goods  he  had  depended  to  purchase  iiorses  of  the 
Indians.  He  sent  out  men  in  all.ilirections  to  en- 
deavor to  discover  the  thieves,  and  dispatched  Mr. 
i\eed  to  the  |)osts  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  David 
Siuart,  with  the  letters  oi  Mr.  M'Dougal. 

The  resolution  announced  in  these  letters,  to 
break  up  and  depart  from  Astoria,  was  condemn- 
ed by  both  Clarke  and  Siuart.  Tliese  two  gentle- 
men had  been  very  successful  at  their  posts,  and 
considered  it  rash  and  pusillanimous  to  abandon, 
on  the  first  difficulty,  an  enterprise  of  such  great 
cost  and  ample  promise.  They  mafle  no  arrange- 
ments, tiierelore,  for  leaving  the  country,  but  acted 


with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  their  new  and 
prosperous  establishments. 

The  regular  time  approached,  when  the  part- 
ners of  tile  interior  posts  were  to  rendezvous  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah,  on  their  way  to 
Astoria,  with  the  peltries  they  had  collected.  Mr. 
Clarke  accordingly  packed  all  his  furs  on  twenty- 
eight  horses,  and  leaving  a  clerk  and  four  men  to 
take  charge  of  the  post,  departed  on  the  25th  ol 
May  with  the  residue  of  his  force. 

t)n  the  30th  he  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
I'avion  and  Lewis  Rivers,  where  he  had  left  his 
barge  and  canoes,  in  the  guardianship  of  the  old 
Pierced-nose  chieftain.  That  dignitary  had  ac- 
([uitted  himself  more  faithfully  of  nis  charge  than 
Mr.  Clarke  had  exjiected,  and  the  canoes  we,  ■ 
found  in  very  tolerable  order.  Some  repairs  were 
necessary,  anil  while  they  were  making,  the  party 
encamped  close  by  the  village.  Having  had  re- 
jieated  and  vexatious  proofs  of  the  iiilferiiig  pro- 
jiensities  of  this  tribe  iluring  his  former  visit,  Mr. 
Clarke  ordered  that  a  wary  eye  should  be  kept 
upon  them. 

He  was  a  tall,  gooil-looking  man,  and  some- 
what given  to  pomp  and  circumstance,  which 
made  him  an  object  oi  note  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wondering  savages.  He  was  stately,  too,  in  his 
appointments,  and  h.ad  a  silver  goblet  or  drinking 
cup,  out  of  which  he  would  drink  with  a  magnif- 
icent iiir,  and  then  lock  it  up  in  a  large  t^iin/t'- 
vhi,  which  accomjianied  him  in  his  travels,  aiul 
stood  in  his  tent.  This  goblet  had  originally  been 
sent  as  a  [iresent  from  Mr.  Astor  to  Mr.  M'Kay, 
the  partner  who  had  unfortunately  been  blown  up 
in  the  Toiujuin.  As  it  reached  Astoria  after  the 
dejiarture  of  that  gentleman,  it  had  remained  in 
the  possession  of  ,\Ir.  Clarke. 

A  silver  goblet  was  too  glittering  a  prize  not  to 
catch  the  eye  of  a  rierceil-nose.  It  was  like  the 
shining  tin  case  of  John  Reed.  Such  a  wonder 
hail  never  been  seen  in  the  land  before.  The  In- 
dians talked  about  it  to  one  another.  They 
marked  the  care  with  which  it  was  deposited  in 
the  f^ariic  7'in,  like  a  relic  in  its  shrine,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  a  "great  medicine." 
That  night  Mr.  Clarke  neglected  to  lock  up  his 
treasure  ;  in  the  morning  the  sacred  casket  w.is 
open — the  jirecious  relic  gone  ! 

Clarke  was  now  outrageous.  All  the  past  vex- 
ations that  he  had  suffered  from  this  pilfering 
community  rose  to  mind,  and  he  threatened  that, 
unless  the  goblet  was  promptly  returned,  he  would 
hang  the  thief  should  he  e\eiUually  discover  him. 
The  day  passed  aw.iy,  liowever, without  the  restor- 
ation ol  the  cup.  At  night  sentinels  were  secretly 
posted  about  the  camp.  With  all  their  vigilance  a 
I'ierced-nose  contrived  to  get  into  the  camp  un- 
perceived,  and  to  load  himself  with  booty  ;  it  was 
only  on  his  retreat  that  he  was  discovered  and 
taken. 

At  daybreak  the  culprit  was  lirought  to  trial, 
and  promptly  convicted.  H»"  stood  responsible 
for  all  the  spoliations  of  the  camj),  the  precious 
goblet  among  the  number,  and  Mr.  Clarke  passed 
sentence  of  cleatli  upon  him. 

A  gibbet  was  accordingly  constructed  of  oars  : 
the  chief  of  the  village  and  his  |)eople  were  as- 
sembled and  the  culprit,  was  produced,  with  his 
legs  and  arms  pinioned.  Clarke  then  made  ;; 
harangue.  He  reminded  the  tribe  of  the 
benefits  he  had  bestowed  upon  them  during 
liis  former  visits,  and  the  many  thefts  and 
other  misdeeds  which  he  had  overlooked.  The 
prisoner  especially  had  always  been  peculiarly 
well  treated  by  the  white  men,  but  had  repeatedly 
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fieen  guilty  of  pilfering.     He  was  to  be  punished 
lor  his  own  misdeeds,  and  as  a  warning  to  his  tribe. 

The  Indians  now  gathered  rouncl  Mr.  Clarke 
and  interceded  for  the  culprit.  They  were  will- 
ing he  should  be  punisheti  severely,  but  implored 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  The  companions, 
too,  of  Mr.  Clarke,  considered  the  sentence  too 
severe,  and  adviseil  him  to  mitigate  it  ;  but  he 
was  ine.\():a')le.  He  was  not  naturally  a  stern  or 
cruel  man  ;  !)Ut  from  his  boyhood  he  had  lived  in 
the  Indian  country  among  Indian  traders,  and 
held  the  life  of  a  savage  extremely  cheap.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
intimidation. 

Farnham,  a  clerk,  a  tall  "Green  Mountain 
boy"  from  Vermont,  who  had  been  robbed  of  a 
pistol,  acted  as  executioner.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  i)oor  I'ierced-nose,  resisting,  strug- 
gling, an  1  screaming,  in  the  most  frightui  man- 
ner, was  launciieil  into  eternity.  The  Indians 
stoo  1  round  gazing  in  silence  and  mute  awe,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  execution,  nor 
testified  any  emotion  wiien  it  was  over.  They 
locke  I  lip  thi'ir  teelings  within  their  bosoms  until 
an  opportunity  shoull  arrive  to  gratify  them  with 
a  blooJy  act  of  vengeance. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  needless  severity  of  this 
act,  its  impolicy  was  glaringly  obvious.  Mr. 
M'Lenn.in  and  three  men  were  to  return  to  the 
post  with  the  horses,  their  loails  having  been 
transferred  to  the  canoes.  Tiiey  would  have  to 
pass  througli  a  tract  of  country  infested  by  this 
tribe,  who  were  .ill  horsemen  and  hard  riders,  and 
might  |)ursue  tliem  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
deatii  of  their  comrade.  MT^ennan,  however,  was 
a  resolute  fellow,  ami  made  light  of  all  dangers. 
He  and  his  three  men  were  present  at  the  execu- 
tion, an.l  set  off  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct  in  the 
victim  ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  com- 
rades, "  they  ditl  not  let  the  grass  grow  imder  the 
heels  of  tlieir  horses,  as  they  clattered  out  of  the 
Pierced-nose  country,"  and  were  glad  to  find 
themselves  in  safety  at  the  post. 

Mr.  Clarke  and  his  ])arty  embarked  about  the 
same  time  in  their  canoes,  and  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  reached  the  mouth  of  the  VVallah-Wai- 
lah,  where  they  found  .Messrs.  Stuart  and  M'Keti- 
zie  awaiting  tiiem  ;  the  latter  having  recovered 
part  of  the  goo  Is  stolen  from  his  cache.  Clarke 
informe  I  them  of  the  signal  punishment  he  iiad 
inflicted  on  tiie  I'ierced-nose,  evidently  expecting 
to  excite  their  admiration  by  such  a  hanly  act  of 
justice,  performed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Indian 
country,  imt  was  mortified  at  finding  it  strongly 
censured  as  inhuman,  unnecessary,  and  likely  to 
provoke  hostilities. 

The  parties  thus  united  formed  a  stpiadron  of 
two  hials  and  six  canoes,  with  which  they  per- 
formed th.eir  voyage  in  safety  down  the  river,  and 
arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  iitiiof  June,  bringing 
with  them  a  valuai)le  stock  of  |)>^Uries. 

About  ten  days  previously,  tlie  brigade  which 
had  i)eeii  qu.irtereil  on  the  h.inks  of  the  Wollamut, 
had  arrived  with  numerous  nacks  of  beaver,  the 
result  of  a  few  months'  sojourn  on  that  river. 
These  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise,  gath- 
ered by  men  as  yet  mere  strangers  in  the  land  ; 
but  they  were  such  as  to  give  substantial  grounds 
for  sanguine  anticipations  of  profit,  when  the 
country  should  be  more  completely  explored,  and 
the  trade  established. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
The  partners  found  Mr.  M'Dougal  in  all  tie 


bustle  of  preparation  ;  having  about  nine  days 
previously  announced  at  the  factory,  his  intention 
of  breaking  up  the  establishment,  and  fixed  upon 
the  1st  of  July  lor  the  time  of  departure.  Messrs. 
Stuart  and  Clarke  felt  highly  displeased  at  hia 
taking  so  precipitate  a  step,  without  waiting  for 
their  concurrence,  when  he  must  have  known  tha? 
their  arrival  could  not  be  far  distant. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Dougal 
was  such  as  to  awaken  strong  doubts  as  to  his 
loyal  devotion  to  the  cause.  His  old  sympathies 
with  the  Northwest  Company  seemed  to  have  re- 
vived. He  had  received  M'Tavish  and  his  party 
with  uncalled-for  hospitality,  as  though  they  were 
friends  and  allies,  instead  of  being  a  party  of  ob- 
servation, come  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Astoria,  and  to  await  the  arrival  ol  a  hostile 
ship.  Had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  have  been  starved  off  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, or  driven  away  by  the  Chinooks,  who  only 
wanted  a  signal  from  the  factory  to  treat  them  as 
intruders  and  enemies.  M'Dougal,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  supplied  them  from  the  stores  of  the 
garrison,  and  had  gained  them  the  favor  ol  the 
Indians,  by  treating  them  as  friends. 

Having  set  his  mind  fixedly  on  the  project  of 
breaking  up  the  establishment  at  Astoria,  in  the 
current  year,  M'Dougal  was  sorely  disappointed 
at  finding  that  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke  had 
omitted  to  com])ly  with  his  retjuest  to  purchase 
horses  and  provisions  for  the  caravan  across  the 
mountains.  It  was  now  too  late  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary |)reparations  in  time  for  tiaversing  the 
mountains  before  winter,  and  the  project  had 
to  be  postponed. 

In  tlie  meantime,  the  non-arrival  of  the  annual 
ship,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  the 
loss  of  the  I'eaver,  and  of  Mr.  Hunt,  had  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke. 
They  began  to  listen  to  the  desponding  rejiresent- 
aiions  of  M'Dougal,  seconded  by  M'Kenzie,  wdio 
inveighed  against  their  situation  as  desperate  and 
forlorn  ;  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  or  perish  upon 
a  barbarous  coast  ;  neglected  by  those  who  sent 
them  there,  and  threatened  with  dangers  of  every 
kind.  In  this  way  they  were  brought  to  consent 
to  the  (ilan  of  abandoning  the  country  in  the  en- 
suing year. 

About  this  time,  M'Tavish  applied  at  the  fac- 
tory to  purchase  a  small  sujiply  of  goods  where- 
with to  trade  his  way  back  to  his  jiost  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Columbia,  having  waited  in 
vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Totid.  His  re- 
quest brought  on  a  consultation  among  the  part- 
ners. M'Dougal  urged  that  it  should  be  com- 
|)lied  with.  He  furthermore  proposed,  that  they 
should  give  u|)  to  M'Tavish,  for  a  proper  consider- 
ation, the  ])osi  on  the  Spokan,  and  all  its  depend- 
encies, as  they  had  not  sutVicient  goods  on  hand 
to  supply  that  post  themselves,  ami  to  keep  up  a 
competition  with  the  Northwest  Company  in  the 
trade  with  the  neighboring  Indians.  This  last  rep- 
resentation lias  since  been  proverl  incorrect.  Bv 
inventories,  it  appears  that  their  stock  in  hand  foi 
liie  supply  of  the  interior  posts,  was  superior  to 
that  of  tne  Nori,li\vest  Company  ;  so  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  competition. 

'Ihroiigh  the  influence  of  .Messrs.  M'Dougal 
and  M'Ken/ie,  this  projiosition  was  adopted,  and 
was  promptly  accepted  by  M'Tavish.  The  mer- 
chandise sold  to  him,  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  dollars,  to  be  paid  for,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  in  horses,  or  in  any  other  manner 
most  acceptable  to  the  jiarlners  at  that  period. 

This  agreement  being  concluded,  the  partners 
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formed  their  plans  for  the  year  that  they  would 
yet  have  to  pass  in  the  country.  Their  objects 
were,  chieHy,  present  subsistence,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  the  contemplated  journey, 
though  they  were  likewise  to  collect  as  much 
peltries  as  their  diminished  means  would  com- 
mand. Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that  David 
Stuart  should  return  to  his  former  post  on  the 
Oakinagan,  and  Mr.  Clarke  should  make  his  so- 
journ among  the  Flatheads.  John  Reed,  the  sturdy 
Hibernian,  was  to  undertake  the  Snake  River 
country,  accompanied  by  Pierre  Dorion  and 
Pierre  Delaunay,  as  hunters,  and  Francis  Landry, 
Jean  Baptiste  Turcotte,  Andr^  La  Chapelle,  and 
Gilles  le  Clerc,  Canadian  voyageurs. 

Astoria,  however,  was  the  post  about  which 
they  felt  the  greatest  solicitude,  and  on  which 
they  all  more  or  less  depended.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  in  safety  throughout  the  coming  year, 
was,  therefore,  their  grand  consideration.  Mr. 
M'Dougal  was  to  continue  in  command  of  it,  with 
a  party  of  forty  men.  They  would  have  to  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  neighboring  savages  for 
their  subsistence.  These,  at  present,  were  friend- 
ly, but  it  was  to  be  feared  that,  when  they  should 
discover  the  exigencies  of  the  post,  ami  its  real 
weakness,  they  might  ])roceetl  to  hostilities  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  might  cease  to  furnish  their  usual 
supplies.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  render 
the  place  as  independent  as  i)ossil)le,  of  the  sur- 
rounding trilies  for  its  sui)i)oil;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  M'Kenzie,  with  four  hun- 
ters, and  eight  common  men,  should  winter  in 
the  abundant  country  of  WoUamut,  from  whence 
they  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  provisions  to  Astoria. 

As  there  was  too  great  a  proportion  of  clerks 
for  the  number  of  privates  in  tlie  service,  the«en- 
gagements  of  three  of  them,  Ross  Cox,  Ross,  and 
M'Lennan.  were  surrendered  to  them,  and  they 
immediately  enrolled  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  Northwest  Company  ;  glad,  no  doubt,  to  es- 
cape from  what  they  considered  a  sinking  ship. 

Having  made  all  these  arrangements,  the  four 
partners,  on  the  first  of  July,  signed  a  formal 
manifesto,  stating  the  alarming  state  of  their  af- 
fairs, from  the  non-arrival  of  the  annual  ship,  and 
the  absence  and  apprehended  loss  of  the  Heaver, 
their  want  of  goods,  their  despair  of  receiving  any 
further  supjily,  their  ignorance  of  the  coast,  and 
their  disappointment  as  to  the  interior  trade, 
which  they  pronounced  unequal  to  the  expenses 
incurred,  and  incompetent  to  stand  against  the 
powerful  opposition  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
And  as  by  the  i6th  article  of  the  comjiany's  agree- 
ment, they  were  authorized  to  abandon  this  under- 
taking and  dissolve  the  concern,  if  before  the 
period  of  five  years  it  should  be  found  un|)rofita- 
ble,  they  now  formally  announced  their  intention 
to  do  so  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  of  the  ensuing 
year,  unless  in  the  interim  they  should  receive  the 
necessary  support  and  supplies  from  Mr.  Astor, 
or  the  stockholders,  with  orders  to  continue. 

This  instrument,  accompanied  by  private  letters 
of  similar  import,  was  delivered  to  Mr.  M'Tavish, 
who  departed  on  the  5th  of  July,  He  engaged  to 
forward  the  dispatches  to  Mr.  Astor,  by  the  usual 
winter  express  sent  overland  by  the  iXorthwest 
Company. 

The  manifesto  was  signed  with  great  reluctance 
by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  I).  .Stuart,  whose  experi- 
ence by  no  means  justified  the  discouraging  ac- 
count given  in  it  of  the  internal  trade,  and  Who 
considered  tlie  miin  difficulties  ot  exploring  an 
unknown  and  savage  country,  and  of  ascertaining 


the  best  trading  and  trapping  grounds,  in  a  grepi 
measure  overcome.  They  were  overruled,  how- 
ever, by  the  urgent  instances  of  M'Oougal  and 
M'Kenzie,  who,  having  resolved  upon  abandoning 
the  enterprise,  were  desirous  of  making  as  strong 
a  case  as  possible  to  e.xcuse  their  conduct  to  Mr. 
Astor  and  to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

While  difficulties  and  disasters  had  been  gath- 
ering about  the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria,  the 
mind  of  its  projector  at  New  York  was  a  prey  to 
■great  anxiety.  The  ship  Lark,  dispatched  i)y  him 
with  supplies  for  the  establishment,  sailed  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1813.  Within  a  fortnight  afterward, 
he  received  intelligence  which  justified  all  his  ap- 
prehensions of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  IJritish. 
The  Northwest  Company  had  made  a  second 
memorial  to  that  government,  representing  As- 
toria as  an  American  establishment,  stating  the  • 
vast  scope  of  its  contemplated  operations,  magni- 
fying the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  and  expres- 
sing their  fears,  that,  unless  crushed  in  the  bud, 
it  would  effect  the  downfall  of  their  trade. 

Influenced  by  these  representations,  the  British 
Government  ordered  the  Irigate  Phoebe  to  be  de- 
tached as  a  convoy  for  the  armed  ship,  Isaac 
Todd,  which  was  ready  to  sail  with  men  and  mu- 
nitions lor  forming  a  new  establishment.  They 
were  to  proceed  together  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, capture  or  destroy  whatever  American 
fortress  they  should  find  there,  and  plant  the  Brit- 
ish flag  on  its  ruins. 

Informed  of  these  movements,  Mr.  Astor  losi 
no  time  in  addressing  a  second  letter  to  the  .Sec- 
retary of  State,  communic.iling  this  intelligence, 
and  requesting  it  might  be  laid  before  the  Presi- ' 
dent ;  as  no  notice,  liowever,  had  been  taken  of 
his  previous  letter,  he  contented  himself  with  this 
simple  communication,  and  made  no  further  ap- 
plication for  aid. 

Awakened  now  to  the  danger  that  menaced  the 
establishment  at  Astoria,  and  aware  of  the  im- 
])ortance  of  protecting  this  foothold  of  American 
commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
the  government  determined  to  send  the  frigate 
Adams,  Captain  Crane,  upon  this  service.  On 
hearing  of  this  determination,  Mr.  Astor  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  fit  out  a  shij)  called  the  En- 
terprise, to  sail  in  comi>any  with  the  Adams, 
freighted  with  additional  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments for  Astoria. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  while  in  the  midst  of 
these  preparations,  Mr.  Astor  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  R.  Stuart,  dated  St.  Louis,  May  ist, 
confirming  the  intelligence  already  received 
through  the  public  newspapers,  of  his  safe  return, 
and  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  at 
Astoria,  and  giving  the  most  flattering  accoi  nts 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise. 

So  deep  had  been  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Astor,  fct 
the  success  of  tiiis  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
that  this  gleam  of  good  news  was  .ilmost  over 
powering.  "  I  felt  ready,"  said  he,  "  to  fall  upon 
my  knees  in  a  transport  of  gratitude." 

At  the  same  time  he  heard  that  the  Beaver  had 
made  gootl  her  voyage  from  New  \  ork  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. This  was  additional  ground  of  hope  for 
the  welfare  of  the  little  colony.  The  post  beMig 
thus  relieved  and  strengthened  with  an  American 
at  its  head,  and  a  ship  of  war  about  to  sail  for  its 
p  -Qtectton,  the  prospect  for  the  future  seemed  full 
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of  encouragement,  and  Mr.  Astor  proceeded,  with 
fresh  vigor,  to  fit  out  his  merchant  ship. 

Unfortunately  for  Astoria,  this  bright  gleam  of 
sunshine  was  soon  ov  rclouded.  Just  as  the 
Adams  had  received  her  complement  of  men,  and 
the  two  vessels  were  ready  for  sea,  news  came 
from  Commodore  Chauncey,  commanding  on 
Lake  Ontario,  that  a  reniforcement  of  seamen 
was  wanted  in  that  quarter.  The  demand  was 
urgent,  the  crew  of  the  Adams  was  immediately 
transferred  to  that  service,  and  the  ship  was  laid 
up. 

This  was  a  most  ill-timed  and  discouraging 
blow,  but  Mr.  Astor  would  not  yet  allow  himself 
to  pause  in  his  undertaking.  He  determined  to 
send  the  Enterprise  to  sea  alone,  and  let  her  take 
tl'.e  chance  of  making  her  unprotected  way  across 
the  ocean.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  .;  British 
[orce  made  its  appearance  off  the  Hook,  ;i  id  the 
port  of  New  York  was  effectually  block;c(le(' .  To 
send  a  ship  to  sea  under  these  circur>' tances 
Would  be  to  expose  her  to  almost  certain  capture. 
The  Enterprise,  was,  therefore,  unloaded  and 
dismantled,  and  Mr.  Astor  was  obliged  to  com- 
fort himself  with  the  hope  that  the  Lark  might 
reach  Astoria  in  safety,  and  that,  aided  by  her  sup- 
plies and  by  the  good  management  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  associates,  the  little  colony  might  he  able 
to  maintain  itself  until  the  return  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

We  have  hitherto  h.id  so  much  to  relate  of  a 
gloomy  and  disastrous  nature,  that  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  momentary  relief  wf*  turn  to  something 
of  a  more  pleasing  complexion,  and  record  the 
tirst,  and  indeed  only  nuptials  in  high  life  that 
took  place  in  the  infant  settlement  of  Astoria. 

M'Dougal,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
a  thousand  projects,  and  of  great  though  some- 
what irregula-  ambition,  suddenly  conceived  the 
idea  of  seeking  the  hand  of  one  of  the  native 
princesses,  a  daughter  of  the  one-eyed  jiotentate 
Comcomly,  who  held  sway  over  tlie  fishing  tribe 
of  the  Chinooks,  and  had  long  supplied  the  fac- 
tory with  smelts  anil  sturgeons. 

.Some  accounts  give  rather  a  romantic  origin  to 
this  aff.iir,  tracing  it  to  the  stormy  night  when 
M'Dougal,  in  the  course  of  an  exi)loring  expedi- 
tion, was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  royal  abode  of  Comcomly.  Then 
and  there  he  was  first  struck  with  the  charms  of 
this  |)isc.it()ry  princess,  as  she  exerted  herself  to 
entertain  her  father's  guest. 

The  "  iournal  of  Astoria,"  however,  which  was 
kept  under  his  own  eye,  records  this  union  as  a 
high  state  alliance,  an<l  great  stroke  of  policy.  'I'hc 
factory  h.id  to  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
Chinooks  for  i)rovisions.  They  were  at  present 
friendly,  but  it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  prove 
otherwise,  should  they  discover  the  weakness  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  post,  and  the  intention  to 
leave  the  country.  This  alliance,  therefore,  would 
infallilily  rivet  Comcomly  to  the  interests  of  the 
Astorians,  and  with  him  the  powerful  trii)e  of  the 
Chinooks.  Be  this  .as  it  may,  and  it  is  hard  to 
fathom  the  real  policy  of  governors  and  princes, 
M'Uougal  dispatched  two  of  the  clerks  as  ambas- 
sadors extraordinary,  to  wait  upon  the  one-eyed 
chieftain,  and  make  overtures  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter. 

The  Chinooks,  though  not  a  very  refined  na- 
tion, have  notions  of  matrimonial  arrangements 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  most  refined  sticklers 


for  settlements  and  pin  money.  The  suitor  re> 
pairs  not  to  the  bower  of  his  "mistress,  but  to  her 
father's  lodge,  and  throws  down  a  present  at  his 
feet.  His  wishes  are  then  disclosed  by  some  dis- 
creet friend  employed  by  him  for  the  purpose;  If 
the  suitor  and  his  present  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  father,  he  breaks  the  matter  to  his  daughter, 
and  inquires  into  the  state  of  her  inclinations. 
Should  her  answer  be  favorable,  the  suit  is  ac- 
cepted, and  the  lover  has  to  make  further  presents 
to  the  father,  of  horses,  canoes,  and  other  valua- 
bles, according  to  the  beauty  and  merits  of  the 
bride  ;  looking  forward  to  a  return  in  kind  when- 
ever they  shall  go  to  housekeeping. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  shrewdness  of  Comcomly  ;  but  never  was  it 
exerted  more  adroitly  than  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  M'Dougal,  and  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  having  so  distinguished  a  son-in-law  ; 
but  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  his 
own  fortune  was  not  liKely  to  occur  a  second  time, 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  negotiation  was  protracted  with 
true  diplomatic  skill.  Conference  after  confer- 
ence was  held  with  the  two  ambassadors  ;  Com- 
comly was  extravagant  in  his  terms,  rating  the 
charms  of  his  daughter  at  the  highest  price,  and 
indeed  she  is  represented  as  having  one  of  the 
flattest  and  most  aristocratical  heads  in  the  tribe. 
At  length  the  preliminaries  were  all  happily  ad- 
justed. On  the  2oth  of  Julv,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, a  squadron  of  canoes  tiossed  over  from  the 
village  of  the  Chinooks,  bearing  the  royal  family 
of  Comcomly,  and  all  his  court. 

That  worthy  sachem  landed  in  princely  state, 
arr.ayed  in  a  bright  blue  blanket  and  red  breech- 
clout,  with  an  extra  quantity  ot  paint  and  feathers, 
attended  by  a  train  of  half-naked  warriors  and  no- 
I)les.  A  horse  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the 
princess,  who  was  mounted  behind  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  thus  conveyed,  coy  but  compliant,  to 
the  fortress.  Here  she  was  received  with  devout 
though  decent  joy,  by  her  expecting  bridegroom. 

Her  bridal  adornments,  it  is  true,  at  first  caused 
some  little  dismay,  having  jiainted  and  anointed 
herself  tor  the  occasion  according  to  the  Chinook 
toilet ;  by  dint,  however,  of  copious  ablutions,  she 
was  freed  from  all  adventitious  tint  and  fragrance, 
and  entered  into  the  nuptial  state,  the  cleanest 
princess  that  h.ad  ever  been  known,  of  the  some- 
what unctuous  tribe  of  the  Chinooks. 

From  that  time  forward  Comcomly  was  a  daily 
visitor  at  the  fort,  and  w;is  admitted  into  the  most 
intimate  councils  ot  his  son-in-law.  He  took  an 
interest  in  everything  that  was  going  forward,  but 
was  particularly  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the  black- 
smith's shop,  tasking  the  labors  of  the  artificer  in 
iron  for  every  kind  of  weapon  and  implement 
suited  to  the  savage  state,  insomuch  that  the 
necessary  business  of  the  factory  was  often  post- 
poned to  attend  to  his  retiuisitions. 

The  honeymoon  had  scarce  passed  away,  and 
M'Dougal  was  seated  with  his  bride  in  the  fortress 
of  Astoria,  when,  about  noon  of  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, Gassacop,  the  son  of  Comcomly,  hurried  into 
his  presence  with  great  agitation,  and  announced 
a  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  news  pro- 
duced a  vast  sensation.  Was  it  a  ship  o|  peace 
or  \\"\r  ?  Was  it  American  or  British  ?  VVas  it 
the  Beaver  or  the  Isaac  Todd  ?  M'Dougal  hur- 
ried to  the  water-side,  threw  himself  into  a  boat, 
and  ordered  the  h.mds  to  pull  with  all  speed  for 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Those  in  the  fort  re- 
mained watching  the  entrance  of  the  river,  anx- 
ious to  know  wnether  they  were  to  prepare  io" 
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greeting  a  friend  or  fightine  an  enemy.  At 
length  the  ship  was  descriecT  crossing  the  bar, 
and  bending  her  x^yrse  toward  Astoria.  Every 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  in  silent  scrutiny,  until 
the  American  flag  was  recognized.  A  general 
shout  was  the  first  expression  of  joy,  and  next  a 
salutation  was  tliundered  Irom  the  cannon  of  the 
fort. 

The  vessel  came  to  anchor  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  returned  the  salute.  The  boat  ol 
Mr.  M'Dougal  went  on  board,  and  was  seen  re- 
turning late  in  the  alternoon.  The  Astorians 
watched  her  with  straining  eyes,  to  discover  who 
were  on  boarl,  but  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 
evening  closed  in,  before  she  was  sufficiently 
near.  At  length  she  reached  the  land,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  stepped  on  shore.  He  was  hailed  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  his  return  was  a  signal 
for  merriment  almost  e(|ual  to  that  which  prevail- 
ed at  the  nuptials  of  M'l)ougal. 

We  must  now  explain  the  cause  of  this  gentle- 
man's long  absence,  which  had  given  rise  to  such 
gloomy  and  dispiriting  surmises. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  destination  of 
the  Beaver,  when  she  sailed  irom  Astoria  on  the 
4th  of  August  in  1812,  was  to  proceed  northward- 
ly along  the  coast  to  Sheetka,  or  New  Archangel, 
there  to  dis|)ose  of  that  ])art  of  her  cargo  intend- 
etl  for  the  supply  of  the  Russian  establishment  at 
that  place,  and  then  to  return  to  Astoria,  where 
it  was  expected  she  would  arrive  in  October. 

New  Arcliangcl  is  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound, 
lat.  57'  2'  X.,  long.  135  50'  W.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ilifferent  colonies  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company,  and  tlie  common  rendezvous  oi  the 
American  vessels  trading  along  the  coast. 

The  Heaver  met  with  nothing  worthy  ol  partic- 
ular mention  in  her  voyage,  and  arrived  at  New 
Archangel  on  the  19th  of  August.  Tiie  place  at 
that  time  was  the  residence  of  Count  IJaranhoff, 
the  governor  of  the  different  colonies,  a  rough, 
rugged,  hospitable,  hard-drinking  old  Russiati  ; 
somewhat  of  a  soldier,  somewhat  of  a  trader  ; 
above  all,  a  boon  companion  of  the  old  roystering 
school,  with  a  strong  cross  of  the  bear. 

Mr.  lluiit  found  this  hyperborean  veteran  en- 
sconced in  a  fort  which  crested  the  whole  of  a 
high  rocky  promontory.  It  mounted  one  iiundred 
guns,  large  antl  small,  and  was  impregnable  to 
Indian  attack,  unaided  by  artillery.  Ilere  tiie 
old  governor  lorded  it  over  sixty  Russians  wlio 
formed  the  corps  of  the  trading  establishment, 
bi!sides  .in  indetmite  number  of  Indian  hunters  of 
th'i  Kodiak  tribe,  who  were  continually  coming 
and  going,  or  lounging  and  loitering  about  the 
fort  like  so  many  hounds  round  a  sportsman's 
hunting  quarters.  Though  a  loose  liver  among 
his  guests,  the  governor  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
among  his  men,  keeping  tiiem  in  perfect  subjec- 
tion, and  having  seven  on  guard  night  and  day. 

Besides  those  immediate  serfs  .and  dependents 
just  mentio'ied,  the  old  Russian  potentate  exerted 
a  considerable  sway  over  a  numerous  and  irregu- 
lar class  of  maritime  traders,  who  looked  to  him 
for  aid  and  munitions,  and  through  whom  he  may 
be  said  to  have,  in  some  degree,  extended  his 
power  along  the  whole  northwest  coast.  These 
were  American  captains  of  ves.j^ls  engaged  in  a 
particular  department  of  trade.  One  of  these  cap- 
tains would  come,  in  a  manner,  empty-handed  to 


New  Archangel.  Here  his  ship  would  be  hir. 
nished  with  aoout  fifty  canoes  and  a  hundred  Ko- 
diak  hunters,  and  fitted  out  with  provisions,  and 
everything  necessary  for  hunting  the  sea-otter  on 
the  coast  of  California,  where  the  Russians  have 
another  establishment.  The  ship  would  i)ly  along 
the  Californian  coast  from  place  to  jilace,  drop- 
ping parties  of  otter  hunters  in  their  canoes,  fur- 
nishing them  only  with  water,  and  leaving  them 
to  depend  upon  their  own  dexterity  for  a  mainte- 
nance. When  a  sufficient  cargo  was  collected 
she  would  gather  up  her  canoes  and  hunters,  and 
return  with  ihem  to  Archangel,  where  the  cap- 
tain  would  render  in  the  returns  of  his  voyage, 
and  receive  one  half  of  the  skins  for  his  share. 

Over  these  coasting  captains,  as  we  have  hinted, 
the  veteran  governor  exerted  some  sort  of  sway, 
but  it  was  of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  kind  ; 
it  was  the  tyranny  of  the  table.  They  were  obliged 
to  join  him  in  his  "  prosnics"  or  carousals,  and 
to  drink  "  potations  pottle  deep."  His  carousals, 
too.  were  not  of  the  most  (luiet  kind,  nor  were 
his  potations  as  mild  as  nectar.  "  He  is  contin- 
ually," said  Mr.  Hunt,  "giving  entertainments 
by  way  of  parade,  and  if  you  <lo  not  drink  raw 
rum,  and  boiling  punch  as  strong  as  sulphur,  he 
will  insult  y.  .  as  soon  as  he  gets  ilrunk,.  which  is 
very  shortly  after  sitting  down  to  table." 

As  to  any  "  temperance  captain"  who  stood 
fast  to  his  faith,  and  refused  to  give  u|)  his  sobri- 
ety, he  might  go  elsewhere  for  a  m.irket,  for  he 
stood  no  chance  with  the  governor.  Rarely, 
however,  did  any  cold-water  caitiff  of  the  kind 
darken  the  door  of  old  Haranhoff  ;  tluf  coasting 
cajitains  knew  too  well  his  humor  and  their  own 
interests  ;  they  joined  i.  "ms  revels,  they  drank, 
and  sang,  and  whooped,  and  hiccuped,  until  they 
all  got  "  half  seas  over,"  and  thcTi  affairs  went  on 
swimminglv. 

An  awTul  warning  to  all  "  flinchers"  occurred 
shortly  before  Mr.  Hunt's  arrival.  .'\  young  naval 
officer  had  recently  been  sent  out  by  the  emperor 
to  take  command  of  one  of  the  company's  vessels. 
The  governor,  as  usual,  had  him  at  nis  "  pros- 
nics," and  plied  him  with  fiery  potations.  The 
young  man  stood  on  the  <lefensive  until  the  old 
count's  ire  was  completely  kindled  ;  he  carried 
his  point,  and  made  the  greenhorn  tipsy,  willy 
nilly.  In  proportion  as  they  grew  iiiddled  they 
grew  noisy,  they  (luarrelled  in  their  cups  ;  the 
youngster  p;iid  old  Haranhoff  in  his  own  coin  by 
rating  him  soundly  ;  in  reward  for  which,  when 
sober,  he  was  taken  the  rounds  of  four  pickets, 
and  received  seventy-nine  laslus,  taled  out  with 
Russian  punctuality  of  punishment. 

Such  w.as  the  old  griz/led  bear  with  whom  Mr. 
Hunt  had  to  do  his  business.  How  he  m;ni;iged 
to  cone  with  his  humor  ;  whether  he  pli^dged 
himself  in  raw  rum  atid  blazing  punch,  and 
"  clinked  the  can"  with  him  as  tliey  made  their 
bargains,  does  not  appear  upon  record  ;  we  must 
infer,  however,  from  his  general  observations  on 
the  absolute  sway  of  this  hard-drinking  potentate, 
that  he  had  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  his 
court,  and  that  their  business  trans.ictions  j)re- 
sented  a  maudlin  mixture  of  punch  and  jieltry. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  Mr.  Hunt,  however, 
was  the  delay  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  dis- 
posing of  the  cargo  of  the  shiji  and  getting  the  re- 
quisite returns.  With  all  the  governor's  devotions 
to  the  bottle,  he  never  obtuscated  his  faculties 
sufficiently  to  lose  sight  of  his  interest,  and  is  rep- 
resented l)y  Mr.  Hunt  as  keen,  not  to  say  crafty, 
at  a  bargain  as  the  most  arrant  water  drinker.  A 
long  lime  was  expended    negotiating  with  him. 
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•and  by  the  time  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the 
month  of  October  had  arrived.  To  add  to  the  de- 
lay he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  cargo  in  seal  skins. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  none  of  this 
kind  of  peltry  at  the  fort  of  old  Baranhoff.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Hunt  to  jiroceed  to  a 
seal-catching  establishment,  which  the  Russian 
company  had  at  the  island  of  St.  I'aul  in  the  sea  of 
Kamschatka.  He  accordingly  set  sail  on  the  4th 
of  October,  after  having  spent  forty-five  days  at 
New  Archangel,  boosing  and  bargaining  with  its 
roystering  commander,  and  right  glad  was  he  to 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  this  "  old  man  of  the 
sea." 

The  Beaver  arrived  at  St.  I'aul's  on  the  31st  of 
October  ;  by  which  time,  according  to  arrange- 
.ment,  he  ought  to  have  been  back  at  Astoria. 
The  island  of  St.  f'aul's  is  in  latitude  57"  N.,  lon- 
gitude 170'  or  171'  W.  Its  shores  in  certain 
places,  and  at  certain  seasons,  are  covered  with 
seals,  while  others  are  playing  about  in  the  water. 
Of  these,  the  Russians  take  only  the  small  ones, 
from  seven  to  ten  months  old,  and  carefully  se- 
lect the  males,  giving  the  females  their  freedom, 
that  the  breed  may  not  be  diminished.  The 
islanders,  however,  kill  the  large  ones  for  pro- 
visions, and  for  skins  wherewith  to  cover  their 
canoes.  They  drive  them  from  the  shore  over  the 
rocks,  until  within  a  short  distance  of  their  habi- 
tations, where  they  kill  them.  15y  this  means 
they  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  the 
skins,  and  have  the  flesh  at  hand.  This  is  thrown 
in  heaps,  and  when  the  season  for  skinning  is 
over,  they  take  out  the  entrails  and  make  one 
heap  of  the  blubber.  This  with  drift-wood  serves 
for  fuel,  for  the  island  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees. 
They  make  another  heap  of  the  flesh,  which,  with 
the  eggs  of  sea-fowls,  preserved  in  oil,  an  occasional 
sea-lion,  a  few  ducks  in  winter,  and  some  wild 
roots,  compose  their  food. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  seven  liussians  at  the  island, 
and  one  hundred  hunters,  natives  of  Oonalaska, 
with  their  families.  They  lived  in  cabins  that 
looked  like  canoes  ;  being,  for  the  most  part, 
formed  of  tlie  jaw-bone  of  a  whale,  put  up  as  raft- 
ers, across  wliith  were  laid  pieces  of  drift-wood 
covered  over  with  long  grass,  the  skins  of  large  sea 
anim;ds,  and  earth,  so  as  to  be  (|uite  comfort- 
able, in  despite  ol  the  rigors  of  the  climate  ;  though 
we  are  told  tlu-y  had  as  ancient  and  fish-like  an 
odor,  "  as  had  the  c|uarters  of  Jonah,  when  he 
lodged  within  the  whale." 

In  one  "f  these  odoriferous  mansions  Mr.  Hunt 
occasion.illy  took  uj)  his  aboile,  that  he  might  be 
at  hand  to  hasten  the  loading  of  the  ship.  The 
operation,  however,  was  somewhat  slow,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  overh.uil  and  iiisi)ect  every  pack 
to  prevent  imposition,  and  the  |)e!trics  had  then  to 
be  conveye.l  in  large  boats,  made  of  skins,  to  the 
ship,  which  was  some  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  standing  off  and  on. 

One  night,  while  Mr.  i.uiu  was  on  shore,  with 
some  others  of  tliecrew,  there  rose  a  terrible  gale. 
When  the  ilay  broke  the  ship  was  not  to  be  seen. 
He  watched  for  her  with  anxious  eyes  until  night, 
but  in  vain.  Day  after  day  of  boistertius  storms 
and  howling  wintry  weather  were  jiassed  in 
watchfulness  and  solicitude.  N'olhing  was  to  be 
seen  but  a  dark  and  angry  sisi,  and  a  scowling 
northern  sky  ;  and  at  night  he  retired  within  the 
jaws  of  the  whale,  and  nestled  disconsolately 
among  seal  skins. 

At  length,  on  tlu;  13th  of  November,  the  Beaver 
made  her  apiiearance,  much  tlie  worse  for  the 
stormy  conflicts  she  had  sustained  in  these  hyper- 


borean seas.  She  had  been  obliged  to  carry  a 
press  of  sail  in  heavy  gales,  to  be  able  to  hold 
her  ground,  and  had  conseouently  sustained  great 
damage  in  her  canvas  and  rigging.  Mr.  Hunt 
lost  no  time  in  hurrying  the  r<!sidue  of  the  cargo 
on  board  of  her  ;  then,  bidding  adieu  to  his  seal- 
fishing  friends  and  his  whalebone  habitation,  he 
put  forth  once  more  to  sea. 

He  was  now  for  making  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Astoria,  and  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the 
interests  of  that  place,  and  the  interests  of  Mr 
Astor,  had  he  done  so  ;  but,  unluckily,  a  perplex- 
ing question  rose  in  his  mind.  The  sails  and  rig- 
ging of  the  Beaver  had  been  much  rent  and  shat- 
tered in  the  late  storm  ;  would  she  be  able  to 
stand  the  hard  gales  to  be  expected  in  making 
Columbia  River  at  this  season  .''  Was  it  prudent, 
also,  at  this  boisterous  time  of  the  year,  to  risk  the 
valuable  cargo  which  she  now  had  on  board,  by 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  dangerous  bar  of  that 
rivttr  ?  These  doubts  were  probably  suggested 
or  enforced  by  Captain  Sowle,  who,  it  has  already 
been  seen,  was  an  over-cautious,  or  rather  a 
timid  seaman,  and  they  may  have  had  some 
weight  with  Mr.  Hunt  ;  but  tiiere  were  other 
considerations  which  more  strongly  swayed  his 
mind.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  tlie  un- 
foreseen delays  the  shi[)  had  encountered  at  New 
Archangel,  and  by  being  obliged  to  proceed  to 
St.  Paul's,  had  put  her  so  much  back  in  her  cal- 
culated time,  that  there  was  a  risk  of  her  arriving 
so  late  at  Canton  as  to  come  to  a  bad  market, 
both  for  the  sale  of  her  peltries  and  the  purchase 
of  a  return  cargo.  He  considered  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  company,  therefore,  that  he  shoukl  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  there  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  annual  vessel  from  New  York, 
take  passage  in  her  to  Astoria,  and  suffer  tlie 
Beaver  to  continue  on  to  Canton. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  urged  to  the  other 
course  by  his  engagements  ;  by  the  plan  of  the 
voyage  marked  out  for  the  Beaver,  by  .Mr.  Astor  ; 
by  his  inclination  and  the  possibility  that  the  es- 
tablishment might  need  his  presence,  and  by  the 
recollection  that  there  must  already  be  a  large 
amount  of  peltries  collected  at  Astoria,  and  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  Beaver  to  convey  them  to 
market. 

These  conflicting  ([Uestions  perplexed  and  agi- 
tated his  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  much  anxious  re- 
tlection,  for  he  was  a  conscieniious  man,  that 
seems  ever  to  have  aimed  at  a  faithful  ilischarge 
of  his  duties,  and  to  have  had  the  interests  oi  his 
employers  earnestly  at  heart.  His  derision  in  tlie 
present  instance  was  injudicious,  and  proved  un. 
fortunate.  It  was,  to  bear  away  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  He  persuadeil  himself  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  th.it  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  left  him  no  other  alternative  ;  but 
we  rather  suspect  he  was  so  persuaded  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  timid  captain.  They  accord- 
ingly stood  lor  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrived  at 
Woahoo,  wliere  the  ship  underwent  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  again  put  to  sea  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1813,  leaving  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  island. 

We  will  follow  the  IJeaver  to  Canton,  as  het 
fortunes,  in  some  measure,  exemplified  the  evil  of 
commanders  of  ships  acting  contrary  to  orders, 
and  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  tissue  of  cross-pur- 
poses that  marred  the  great  commercial  enterprise 
we  have  undertaken  to  record. 

The  Beaver  arrived  safe  at  Canton,  where 
Captain  Sowle  found  the  letter  of  Mr.  Astor,  giv- 
ing him  information  of  the  war,  and  directing  him 
to  convey  the  intelligence  to  .-Xstoria.     He  wrote  a 
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reply,  dictated  either  by  timidity  or  obstinacy,  in 
wiiicii  he  declined  complying  with  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Astor,  l)ut  said  he  would  wait  for  the  return 
of  peace,  and  then  come  home.  The  other  pro- 
ceedings of  Captain  Sowle  were  etiually  wrong- 
headed  and  unlucky.  He  was  offered  one  hun- 
dred and  tlfly  thousand  dollars  for  the  fur  he  had 
tal<en  on  hoard  at  St.  Paul's.  The  goods  for 
which  it  had  been  procured  cost  but  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  .New  Yori<.  Had  he  accepted 
this  offer,  and  reinvested  the  amounj;  in  nanl<eens, 
which  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ruption to  commerce  by  the  war,  were  at  two 
thirds  of  their  usual  price,  the  whole  would  have 
brought  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  New 
York.  It  is  true,  the  war  would  have  render- 
ed it  unsafe  to  attempt  the  homeward  voyage,  but 
he  might  have  jjut  the  gooils  in  store  at  Canton, 
until  after  the  peace,  and  ha\e  s.iiled  without  risk 
of  capture  to  Astoria  ;  bringing  to  the  partners  ;it 
that  place  tidings  of  the  great  profits  realized  on 
the  outward  cargo,  and  the  still  greater  to  be  ex- 

Cected  from  the  returns.  The  news  of  such  a 
rilliant  commencement  to  their  undertaking 
would  have  counterbalanced  the  gloomy  tidings 
of  the  war  ;  it  would  have  infused  new  spirit  into 
them  all,  and  given  them  courage  and  constancy 
to  jjersevere  in  the  enter])rise.  Captain  .Sowle, 
however,  refused  the  offer  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  stood  wavering  and 
chaffering  for  higher  terms.  The  furs  began  to 
fall  in  value  ;  this  only  increased  his  irresolution  ; 
they  sunk  so  much  that  he  feared  to  sell  at  all  ;  he 
borrowed  money  on  Mr.  .Astor's  account  at  an 
interest  of  eighteen  per  cent,  and  laid  up  his  ship 
to  await  the  return  of  peace. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Hunt  soon  saw  reason 
to  repent  the  resolution  he  had  adopted  in  alter- 
ing the  tlestination  of  the  ship.  His  stay  at  the 
Sandwich  Islaiuls  was  prolonged  far  beyond  all 
expectation.  Me  looked  in  vain  for  the  annual 
si  '•!  in  the  sjiring.  .Month  after  month  passed 
by,  and  still  she  did  not  make  her  a|)pearance. 
He,  too,  jiroved  the  danger  of  departing  from  or- 
ders. Had  he  returned  fiom  St.  Paul's  to  Astoria, 
all  the  anxiety  and  (les])ondency  about  his  fate, 
and  about  the  whole  course  of  the  undertaking, 
would  have  been  ob\iated.  The  Heaver  would 
have  received  the  turs  collected  at  the  factory, 
and  takti)  them  to  Canton,  and  great  gains,  in- 
stead of  gre.it  losses,  would  have  been  the  result. 
The  greatest  bluiulcr,  .however,  was  that  comirit- 
ted  by  Capi.iin  Sowle. 

At  length,  .ibout  the  20th  of  June,  the  ship  Al- 
batross, Captain  Smith,  arrived  from  China,  and 
brought  iht-  first  tid  ngs  of  the  war  to  the  .Sand- 
wich Islands.  .Mr.  Hunt  wasno  longer  in  doubt 
and  perplexity  as  to  the  reason  of  the  non-appe.ir- 
ance  of  the  aiinu.d  slip.  His  first  thoughts  were 
for  the  welfare  of  Astoria,  and,  concluding  that 
the  inhabitants  would  probably  be  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, he  chartered  the  Albatross  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  land  him,  with  some  su])plies,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  C(dumbia,  where  he  arrived,  as 
w :;  have  seen,  on  tin-  2oih  of  .August,  after  a 
year's  seafaring  that  might  have  furnished  a  chap- 
ter in  the  wanderings  of  Sinbad. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise 
when  he  learnt  the  resolution  taken  by  the  part- 
ners to  abandon  .\storia.  He  soon  found,  how- 
ever,  that   matters   had  gone  too  far,   and   the 


minds  of  his  colleagues  had  become  too  firmly 
bent  upon  the  measure,  to  render  any  opposition 
of  avail.  He  was  beset,  too,  with  the  same  dis- 
paraging accounts  of  the  interior  trade,  and  of 
the  whole  concerns  and  prospects  of  the  company 
that  had  been  rendered  to  Nir.  Astor.  His  own 
experience  had  been  full  of  ])erplexities  and  dis- 
couragements. He  had  a  conscientious  anxiety 
for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor,  and,  not  compre- 
hending the  extended  views  of  that  gentleman, 
and  his  habit  of  operating  with  great  amounts,  he 
had  from  the  first  been  daunted  by  the  enormous 
expenses  re(|uired,  and  had  become  disheartened 
by  the  subse(|uent  losses  sustained,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  ruinous  in  their  magnitude. 
I5y  degrees,  therefore,  he  was  brought  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  step  taken  by  his  colleagues,  aa 
perhaps  advisable  in  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ; 
nis  only  care  was  to  wind  up  the  business  with  as 
little  further  loss  as  possible  to  Mr.  Astor. 

A  large  stock  of  valuable  furs  was  collected  at 
the  lactory,  which  it  was  necessary  to  get  to  a 
market.  There  were  twenty  -  five  Sandwich 
Islanders,  also,  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
whom  they  were  boimd  by  exjiress  .agreement  to 
restore  to  their  native  country.  For  these  pur- 
poses a  ship  was  necessary. 

The  Albatross  was  bound  to  the  Marquesas, 
and  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  re- 
solved that  Mr.  Hunt  should  sail  in  her  in  (piest 
of  a  vessel,  and  shouhl  return,  if  |)ossible,  by  the 
1st  oi  January,  bringing  with  hini  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions. Should  anything  occur,  however,  to  pre- 
vent his  return,  an  arrangement  was  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  .M'T.ivisli,  to  transfer  such  of  the 
men  as  were  so  disposed,  from  the  service  of  the 
American  Kur  Company  into  that  of  the  North- 
west, the  latter  becoming  responsible  for  tiie 
wages  due  them,  on  receiving  an  ecpiivalent  in 
goods  from  the  storehouse  of  the  factory.  As  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business,  Mr. 
.M'Dougal  proposed,  th.it  in  case  Mr.  Hunt  should 
not  return,  the  whole  arrangement  with  Mr. 
.M'Tavish  should  be  left  solely  to  him.  Tliis 
was  assented  to,  the  contingency  being  considered 
possible,  but  not  probable. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  that  on  the  first  announce- 
ment by  .Mr.  M'Doug.al  of  his  intention  to  break 
up  the  establishment,  three  of  the  clerks.  IWitish 
subjects,  h.id,  with  his  consent,  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  departed 
with  Mr.  M'Tavish  for  his  post  in  the  interior. 

Having  arranged  all  these  matters  during  a  so- 
journ of  six  d.iys  .it  Astoria,  Mr.  Hunt  set  sail  in 
the  Albatross  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  arrived 
without  accident  at  the  Mari|uesas.  He  had  not 
been  there  long  when  Porter  arrived  in  the  frigate 
Essex,  bringing  in  a  number  of  stout  London 
whalers  ;is  prizes,  having  made  a  sweeping  cruise 
in  the  Pacific.  From  Commodore  Porter  he  re- 
ceived the  alarming  intelligence  that  the  Pritish 
frigate  Phirbe,  with  a  storeship,  mounted  with 
battering  pieces,  calculated  to  att.ick  forts,  had 
arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  she  had  b'-en  joined 
by  the  sloops  of  war  Cherub  and  R.icoon,  and 
that  they  h;id  all  sailed  in  company  on  the  6th  of 
July  for  the  P.icific,  bound,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
Columbia  River. 

Here,  then,  was  the  tleath-warrant  of  unfortu- 
nate Astoria  !  The  anxious  mind  of  Mr.  Hunt 
was  in  greater  perplexity  than  ever.  He  had  been 
e.iger  to  extricate  the  property  of  Mr.  Astor  from 
a  failing  concern  with  as  little  loss  as  possible  ; 
there  was  now  dange*'  that  the  whole  would  be 
swallowed  up.     How  was  it  to  be  snatched  from 
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■  the  gulf  ?  It  was  impossible  to  charter  a  ship  for 
the  purpose,  now  that  a  British  squadron  was  on 
its  way  to  tlie  river.  He  applied  to  purchase  one 
of  the  whale-ships  brought  in  by  Commodore 
Porter.  The  commodore  demanded  twenty-tive 
thousand  dollars  for  her.  The  price  appeared  ex- 
orbitant, and  no  bargain  could  be  made.  Mr. 
Hunt  then  urged  the  commodore  to  fit  out  one  of 
his  prizes,  and  send  her  to  Astoria  to  bring  off  tiie 
property  and  part  of  the  peo|)le,  but  he  declined, 
"  from  want  of  authority."  He  assured  Mr. 
Hunt,  however,  that  he  would  endeavor  to  fall 
in  with  the  enemy,  or,  should  he  hear  of  their  hav- 
ing certainly  gone  to  the  Columbia,  he  would 
either  follow  or  anticipate  them,  sl'.ould  his  cir- 
cumstances warrant  such  a  step. 

In  this  tantalizing  state  of  suspense,  Mr.  Hunt 
was  detained  at  the  Marquesas  until  November 
23d,  when  he  proceeded  in  the  Albatross  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  He  still  cherished  a  faint  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  the  war,  and  all  other  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  tiie  annual  ship  might 
have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Astor,  and  might  have 
touched  at  the  islands,  and  proceeded  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. He  knew  the  pride  and  interest  taken 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  great  enterjjrise,  and 
tliat  he  would  not  be  deterred  by  dangers  and 
(liiificulties  from  prosecuting  it  ;  much  less  would 
he  leave  the  infant  estalilishment  without  succor 
and  support  in  the  time  of  trouble.  In  this,  we 
have  seen,  he  did  but  justice  to  Mr.  Astor  ;  and 
we  must  now  turn  to  notice  the  cause  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  vessel  which  he  ha<l  disjuitched 
with  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Her  voyage 
forms  another  chapter  of  accidents  in  this  event- 
ful story. 

The  Lark  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1813,  and  proceeded  prosperously  on  her 
voyage,  until  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Here  a  gale  sprang  u|)  that  soon 
blew  with  tremendous  violence.  The  Lark  was  a 
staunch  and  noble  ship,  and  tor  a  time  buffeted 
bravely  with  the  storm.  Unluckily,  however, 
she  "  broached  to,"  and  was  struck  by  a  heavy 
sea,  that  hove  heron  her  beam-ends.  The  helm, 
too,  was  knocked  to  leeward,  all  command  of  the 
vessel  was  lost,  and  another  mountain  wave  com- 
pletely overset  her.  Orders  were  given  to  cut 
away  the  masts.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  the 
boats  were  also  unfortunately  cut  adrift.  Tiie 
wreck  then  righted,  but  was  a  mere  hulk,  full  of 
water,  with  a  heavy  sea  washing  over  it,  and  all 
the  hatches  off.  On  mustering  the  crew,  one 
man  was  missing,  who  was  tliscovered  below  in 
the  forecastle,  drowned. 

In  cutting  away  the  masts  it  had  been  utterly 
impossible  to  observe  the  necessary  precaution  of 
commencing  with  the  lee  rigging,  that  being,  from 
the  position  of  the  ship,  completely  under  water. 
'I'he  masts  and  spars,  therefore,  being  linked  to 
the  wreck  by  the  shrouds  and  rigging,  remained 
alongside  tor  four  days.  During  all  this  time  the 
ship  lay  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  heavy 
surges  breaking  over  her,  and  the  s|)ars  heaving 
and  banging  to  and  tro,  bruising  the  half-drowned 
sailors  that  clung  to  the  bowsprit  and  the  stumps 
of  the  masts,  'rhe  sufferings  of  these  poor  fel- 
lows were  intolerable.  They  stootl  to  their  waists 
in  water,  in  imminent  peril  of  being  washed  off  by 
ever)'  surge.  In  this  position  they  dared  not  sleep, 
lest  they  should  let  go  their  hold  and  be  swept 
away.  The  oiily  dry  place  on  the  wreck  was  the 
bowsprit.  Here  they  took  turns  to  he  tied  on,  ior 
half  an  hour  it  a  time,  and  in  this  way  gained 
short  snatches  cf  sleep. 


On  the  14th  the  first  mate  died  at  his  post,  and 
was  swept  off  by  the  surges.  On  the  17th  two 
seamen,  faint  and  e.xhausted,  were  washed  over- 
board. The  next  wave  threw  their  boilies  back 
upon  the  deck,  where  they  remained,  swashin 
backward  and  forward,  ghastly  objects  to  the  a 
most  perishing  survivors.  Mr.  Ogden,  the  super- 
cargo, who  was  at  the  bowsprit,  called  to  the  men 
nearest  to  the  bodies  to  fasten  them  to  the  wreck, 
as  a  last  horrible  resource  in  case  of  being  driven 
to  extremity  by  famine  ! 

On  the  17th  the  gale  gradually  subsided,  and 
the  sea  became  calm.  The  sailors  now  crawled 
feebly  about  the  wreck,  and  began  to  relieve  it 
from  the  main  incumbrances.  The  spars  were 
cleared  away,  the  anchors  and  guns  heaved  over- 
board ;  the  spritsail  yard  was  rigged  for  a  jury- 
mast,  and  a  mizzen-topsail  set  upon  it.  A  sort  of 
stage  was  made  of  a  few  broken  spars,  on  which 
the  crew  were  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  keep  themselves  dry 
and  to  sleep  comfortably.  Still  their  sui'ierings 
from  hunger  and  thirst  were  great  ;  but  there  was 
a  Sandwich  Islander  on  hoard,  an  expert  swim- 
mer, who  found  his  way  into  the  cabin  and  occa- 
sionally brought  up  a  few  bottles  of  wine  and 
porter,  and  at  lengtngot  into  the  run,  and  secured 
a  quarter  cask  of  wine.  A  little  raw  ])ork  was 
likewise  procured,  and  dealt  out  with  a  sjjaring 
hand.  The  horrors  of  tiieir  situation  were  in- 
creased by  the  sight  of  numerous  sharks  prowling 
about  the  wreck,  as  if  waiting  for  their  prey.  On 
the  24th  the  cook,  a  black  man,  died,  and  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  when  he  was  instantly  seized  on 
by  these  ravenous  monsters. 

They  had  been  several  days  making  slow  head 
way  under  their  scanty  sail,  when,  on  the  25th, 
they  came  in  sight  of  land.  It  was  about  tifteeu 
leagues  ilistant,  and  they  remained  two  or  three 
days  drifting  along  in  sight  of  it.  On  the  28th 
they  descried,  to  their  great  transport,  a  canoe  ap- 
proaching, managed  by  natives.  They  came 
alongside,  and  brought  a  most  welcome  supply  cf 
potatoes.  They  informed  them  that  the  land  they 
had  made  was  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
second  mate  and  one  of  the  seamen  went  on 
shore  in  the  canoe  lor  water  and  provisions,  and 
to  procure  aid  from  the  islanders,  in  lowing  the 
wreck  into  a  harbor. 

Neither  of  the  men  returned,  nor  was  any  assist- 
ance sent  from  shore.  The  next  day,  ten  or  twelve 
canoes  came  alongside,  but  roamed  round  the 
wreck  like  so  many  sharks,  and  would  render  no 
aid  in  towing  her  to  land. 

The  sea  continued  to  break  over  the  vessel 
with  such  violence  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  at  the  helm  without  the  assistance  of 
lashings.  The  crew  were  now  so  worn  down 
by  famine  and  thirst  that  the  cajjtain  saw 
it  would  be  impossible  ior  them  to  with- 
stand the  breaking  of  the  sea,  when  the  ship 
should  ground  ;  he  deemed  the  only  ciiance  for 
their  lives,  therefore,  was  to  get  to  land  in  the 
canoes,  and  stand  ready  to  receive  and  protect 
the  wreck  when  she  shoukl  drift  to  sliore.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  all  got  safe  to  land,  but  had 
scarcely  touched  the  beach  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  natives,  who  stripped  them  almost 
naked.  The  name  of  this  inhospitable  island  was 
Tahoorowa. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  the  wreck  came  drift- 
ing to  the  strand,  with  the  surf  thundering  around 
her,  and  shortly  afterward  bilged.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  numerous  casks  of  provisions  floated 
on  shore.     The  natives  staved  them  for  the  sake 
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of  the  iron  hoons,  l)ut  would  not  allow  the  crew 
to  help  themselves  to  the  contents,  or  to  go  on 
board  of  the  wreck. 

As  the  crew  were  in  want  of  everything,  and 
as  it  might  l)e  a  long  time  before  any  opportunity 
occurrcil  tor  them  to  get  away  Irom  these  islands, 
Mr.  Ogden,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  chance, 
made  iiis  way  to  the  ishind  of  Owyhee,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
king  tor  the  relief  of  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune. 

The  illustrious  Tamaahmaah,  as  we  have  shown 
on  a  former  occasion,  was  a  shrewd  bargainer, 
anfl  in  the  presen*  instance  proved  himself  an 
experienced  wrecker.  His  negotiations  with 
M  Dougal  and  the  other  "  Kris  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company"  had  but  little  effect  on  ])res- 
ent  circumstances,  and  he  proceeded  to  avail 
himself  of  their  misfortunes.  He  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  crew  with  provisions  during  their  stay  in 
his  territories,  and  to  return  to  them  all  their 
clothing  that  coulcl  be  found,  but  he  stipulated 
that  the  wreck  should  be  abandoned  to  him  as  a 
waif  cast  by  fortune  on  his  shores.  With  these 
conditions  .Mr.  Ogden  was  tain  to  comjily.  Upon 
this  the  great  Tamaahmaah  deputed  his  favorite, 
John  Young,  the  tarpawlin  governor  of  dywhee, 
to  proceed  with  a  number  of  the  royal  guards,  and 
take  possessi(m  of  the  wreck  on  behalf  of  the 
crown.  This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the 
property  and  crew  were  removed  to  Owyhee. 
The  royal  bounty  apjiears  to  have  been  but  scanty 
in  its  dispensations.  The  crew  tareil  but  meagre- 
ly ;  though  on  reading  the  journal  of  the  voyage 
•t  is  singular  to  liud  them,  after  all  the  hardshii)s 
they  had  suffered,  so  sensitive  about  petty  incon- 
','enienc!'s  as  to  exclaim  against  the  king  as  a 
•' sa\ag»'  monster,"  tor  refusing  them  a  "potto 
cook  in,"  a:.d  denying  .Mr.  Ogden  the  use  of  a 
knife  and  fork  which  h<'\d  been  saved  from  the 
wreck. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the 
Lark  ;  had  she  reached  her  destination  in  safety, 
\ffairs  at  Astoria  might  have  taken  a  different 
course.  A  strange  fatality  seems  to  have  attend- 
ed all  the  expeditions  by  sea,  nor  were  those  by 
land  much  less  ilisastrous. 

Captain  Northrop  was  still  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  on  December  2oth,  when  Mr.  Hunt  ar- 
rived. The  latter  immediately  purchased  for  ten 
thousand  ilollars  a  brig  called  the  Pedler,  and 
put  Captain  Northrop  in  command  of  her.  They 
set  sail  for  Astoria  on  the  22(1  of  January,  intend- 
ing to  remove  the  property  from  thence  as  speed- 
ily as  |)ossilile  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
northwest  coast,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Uritish.  Such  were  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Astor,  sent  out  by  the  Lark. 

We  will  now  leave  Mr.  Hunt  on  his  voyage, 
and  return  to  see  what  has  taken  place  at  Astoria 
during  his  absence. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  about  live  weeks  after  Mr. 
Hunt  had  sailed  in  the  Albatross  from  Astoria, 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  set  off,  with  two  canoes  and  twelve 
men,  for  the  posts  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Clarke, 
to  apprise  them  of  tl-.e  new  arrangements  deter-, 
mined  upon  in  the  recent  conference  of  the  part- 
ners at  the  factory. 

He  had  not  ascended  the  river  a  hundred  miles, 
when  he  met  a  squadron  of  ten  canoes,  sweeping 


merrily  down  under  Uritish  colors,  the  Canadian 
oarsmen,  as  usual,  in  full  song. 

It  was  an  armament  fitteiT  out  by  M'Tavish, 
who  had  with  him  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  another  partner 
of  the  Northwest  Comjjany,  togetlier  with  same 
clerks  and  sixty-eight  men — seventy-five  souls 
in  all.  They  had  heard  of  the  frigate  Phcvbe  and 
the  Isaac  Todil  being  on  the  high  seas,  and  were 
on  their  way  down  to  await  their  arrival.  In  one 
of  the  canoes  Mr.  Clarke  came  passenger,  the 
alarming  intelligence  having  brought  him  down 
from  his  post  on  the  Spokan.  Mr.  M'Ken/.ie  im- 
mediately determined  to  return  with  him  to  As- 
toria, and,  veering  about,  the  two  parties  en- 
camped together  for  the  night.  The  leaders,  of 
course,  observed  a  due  decorum,  but  some  of 
the  subalterns  could  not  restrain  their  chuckling 
exultation,  boasting  that  they  woidd  soon  plant 
the  liritish  standard  on  the. walls  of  Astoria,  and 
drive  the  Ainericans  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  M'Ken/ie  had 
a  secret  conference  with  Mr.  Clarke,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  set  off  privately,  before  daylight,  and 
get  down  in  time  to  ap|)rise  M'Doug.il  ot  the  ap- 
proach of  these  Northwesters.  The  hitter,  how- 
ever, were  com|)letely  on  the  alert  ;  just  as 
M'Ken/ie's  canoes  were  about  to  push  off,  they 
were 
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L-re   joined    by   a    coujile   from    the    Northwest 

uadron  in  which  was  M'Tavish  with  two  clerks 
and  eleven  men.  With  these  he  intended  to  push 
forward  and  make  arrangements,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  convoy,  in  which  was  a  large  quantity  ot 
furs,  to  await  his  orders. 

The  two  parties  arrived  at  Astoria  on  the  7th  of 
Octol)er.  The  Northwesters  encamped  under  the 
guns  of  the  tort,  and  (lis|)iaye(l  the  Hritish  colors. 
The  young  men  in  the  fort,  natives  of  the  United 
States,  were  on  the  point  of  hoisting  the  .American 
(lag,  but  were  fort)idden  by  Mr.  .M'Dougal.  They 
were  astonished  at  such  a  prohibition,  and  were 
exceedingly  galled  by  the  tone  and  manner  ;is- 
sumed  by  the  clerks  and  retainers  of  the  North- 
west Company,  who  ruftled  about  in  that  swelling 
and  braggart  style  which  grows  up  among  these 
heroes  of  the  wilderness  ;  they,  in  fact,  consider- 
ed themselves  lords  of  the  ascendant,  and  regard- 
ed the  hampered  and  harassed  Astorians  as  a 
conquered  j)eople. 

On  the  following  day  M'Dougal  convened  the 
clerks,  and  read  to  them  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  his  uncle,  Mr.  Angus  Shaw,  one  ot  the  |)rinci- 
pal  partners  of  the  Nortlnvest  Comjjany,  announc- 
mg  the  coming  of  the  l'ha:be  and  Is.iac  Todd, 
"  to  take  and  destroy  everything  American  on  the 
northwest  co.ist." 

This  intelligence  was  received  without  dismay 
by  such  of  the  clerks  as  were  natives  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  felt  indignant  at  seeing  their 
national  tlag  struck  by  a  Canadian  commander, 
and  the  Hritish  tlag  tiowed,  as  it  were,  in  their 
faces.  They  had  been  stung  to  the  (juick,  also, 
by  the  vaunting  airs  assumed  by  the  Northwest 
ers.  In  this  mood  of  mind  they  would  willingly 
have  nailed  their  colors  to  the  staff,  and  detieil 
the  frigate.  She  could  not  come  within  many 
miles  of  the  fort,  they  observed,  and  any  boats 
she  might  send  could  be  destroyed  by  their  can- 
noTi. 

There  were  cooler  and  more  calculating  spirits, 
however,  who  had  the  control  of  affairs,  and  felt 
nothing  of  the  patriotic  pride  and  indignation  of 
these  youths.  The  extract  of  the  letter  had,  ap- 
parently, been  read  by  M'Dougal,  merely  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  preconcerted  stroke  of  man- 
agement.    On  the  same  day  Mr.  M'Tavish  pro- 
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ftosed  to  purchase  the  whole  stock  of  goorls  and 
urs  belonging  to  the  company,  both  at  Astoria 
and  in  the  interior,  at  cost  and  charges.  Mr. 
M'Oougal  undertook  to  comply,  assuming  the 
whole  management  of  the  negotiation  in  virtue  of 
the  power  vested  in  him,  in  case  of  the  non-arri- 
val of  Mr.  Hunt.  That  power,  however,  was 
limited  and  specific,  and  did  not  extend  to  an  op- 
eration ot  this  nature  and  extent  ;  no  objection, 
however,  was  made  to  his  assumption,  and  he 
and  .M'Tavisii  soon  made  a  prelimmary  arrange- 
ment, perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Stuart  and  the  reserve  jiarty  of  Northwest- 
ers arrived,  shortly  afterward,  and  encamped 
witli  M'Tavish.  The  former  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  and  insisted 
U|)on  a  reduction  of  the  prices.  New  negotiations 
had  now  to  he  entcrcil  into.  The  demands  of  the 
Northwesters  were  mncle  in  a  peremptory  tone, 
and  they  seemed  disi)osed  to  dictate  like  concpier- 
ors.  The  .Americans  looked  on  with  indignation 
and  impatience.  They  considered  M'Dougal  as 
acting,  it  not  a  perfidious,  certainly  a  craven  part. 
He  was  continually  rejiairing  to  the  camp  to  ne- 
gotiate, instead  of  keeping  within  his  walls  and 
receiving  overtures  in  his  fortress.  His  case,  they 
observed,  was  not  so  desperate  as  to  excuse  such 
crouching,  lie  might,  in  fact,  hold  out  for  his 
own  terms.  The  Northwest  ])arty  hail  lost  their 
ammunition  ;  they  had  no  goods  to  trade  with  the 
natives  for  pTovisions  ;  and  they  were  so  destitute 
that  M'Dougal  had  absolutely  to  feed  them,  while 
he  negotiated  with  them.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
was  well  lodged  and  victu.illed  ;  had  sixty  men, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  boats,  and  everything 
reijuisite  either  lor  defense  or  retreat.  The  l)arty, 
beneath  the  guns  of  his  fort,  were  at  his  mercy  ; 
should  an  L-nemy  ai)pear  in  the  offing,  he  could 
pack  up  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property, 
and  retire  to  some  place  of  concealment,  or  njake 
off  for  the  interior. 

These  considerations,  however,  had  no  weight 
with  .Mr.  M'Doug.il,  or  were  overruled  by  other 
motives.  The  terms  of  sale  were  lowered  by  him 
to  the  standard  fixed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  an  agree- 
ment executed,  on  the  i6th  of  October,  by  which 
the  furs  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds  in  the 
country,  belonging  to  Mr.  Astor,  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Northwest  Company  at  about  a 
third  of  their  real  value.*  A  safe  pass.ige  through 
the  Northwest  posts  was  guaranteed  to  such  as 
did  not  choose  to  enter  into  the  service  of  that 
comi)any,  and  the  amount  of  wages  due  to  them 


•  Not  quite  if.to,(xx)  were  allowed  for  ^urs  worth 
upward  of  )f  loo.ixjo.  Heaver  was  valued  at  two  dol- 
lars per  skin,  though  worth  five  dollars.  Land  otter 
at  fifty  cents,  thouRli  worth  five  clolKirs.  Sea  otter  at 
twelve  dollars,  worth  from  forty-five  to  sixty  dollars  ; 
and  (or  several  kinds  of  (urs  nothing  was  allowed. 
Moreover,  the  Roods  and  mercfiandise  for  the  Indian 
trade  ou.ijht  to  liave  brought  three  times  the  amount 
for  which  they  were  sold. 

Ttie  (ollowing  estimate  has  been  made  c(  the 
articles  on  hand,  and  the  prices  : 

17.70;  llis.  Iiciver  parchment,  v.ilue'l  at  $3  00,     worth     (5  00 
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30        "         
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106  "  " 

',1  black  bear.  " 

16  grizzly  bear  "         . . . 
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was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for  A» 
toria. 

The  conduct  and  motives  of  Mr.  M'Dougal, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  have 
been  strongly  (piestioned  by  the  other  partners. 
He  has  been  accused  of  availing  himself  of  a 
wrong  construction  of  powers  vesteil  in  him  at  his 
own  request,  and  of  sacrificing  the  interests  ol 
Mr.  Astor  to  the  Northwest  Company,  under  the 
promise  or  hope  ot  advaiit:ige  to  himself. 

He  always  insisted,  however,  that  he  made  the 
best  bargain  for  Mr.  Astor  that  circumstances 
would  permit  ;  the  frig.ite  being  hourly  expected, 
in  which  case  the  whole  luopc-rty  of  that  gentle- 
man would  be  liable  to  capture.  That  the  return 
of  Mr.  Hunt  was  problematical  ;  the  frigate  in- 
tending to  cruise  along  the  coast  for  two  years, 
and  clear  it  of  all  American  vessels.  He  more- 
over averred,  and  M'Tavish  corroborated  his 
averment  by  certiticate.that  he  proposed  an  ar- 
rangement to  that  gentleman,  by  which  the  furs 
were  to  be  sent  to  Canton,  and  sold  there  at  Mr. 
Astor's  risk,  and  for  his  account  ;  Uul  the  propo- 
sition was  not  acceded  'O. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  representations,  several 
of  the  persons  pruscnt  at  the  transaction,  and  ac- 
(|uaintcd  with  tlie  whole  course  of  the  affair,  and 
among  the  number  Mr.  M'Kenzie  himself,  his  oc- 
casional co.idjutor,  remained  hrm  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  acted  a  hollow  part.  Neither  did  he 
succeed  in  exculpating  himself  to  Mr.  Astor  ;  that 
gentleman  declaring,  in  a  letter  written  some 
time  afterward,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  that  he  considered 
the  |>roperty  virtually  given  away.  "  Had  our 
place  and  our  property,"  he  adds,  "  been  fairly 
captured,  I  should  have  preferred  it  I  should 
not  ft.'el  as  if  I  were  disgraced." 

.All  these  may  be  unmerited  suspicions  ;  but  it 
certainly  is  a  circumstance  strongly  corroborative 
of  them,  that  Mr.  M'Doug.al,  shortly  after  conclud- 
ing this  agreement,  became  a  member  of  the 
Northwest  Com])any,  and  received  a  share  pro- 
ductive of  a  handsome  income. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3olh  of  November  a  sail 
w.is  descried  doubling  Cape  Disappointment.  It 
came  to  anchor  in  Maker's  Hay,  and  proved  to  be 
a  ship  of  war.  Ol  what  nation  ?  was  now  the 
anxious  inquiry.  If  English,  why  did  it  come 
alone  ?  where  was  the  merchant  vessel  that  was 
to  have  accompanied  it  ?  If  .American,  what  was 
to  become  of  the  newly  accjuired  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Comi)any. 

In  this  dilemma,  M'Tavish,  in  all  haste,  loaded 
two  barges  with  all  the  packages  of  furs  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  made 
off  for  Tongue  Point,  three  miles  uj)  the  river. 
There  he  was  to  await  a  preconcerted  signal  from 
M'Dougal  on  ascertaining  the  character  of  the 
ship.  If  it  shoukl  prove  American,  M'Tavish 
would  have  a  fair  start,  and  could  bear  off  his 
rich  cargo  to  the  interior.  It  is  singular  that  this 
prompt  mode  of  conveying  valuable,  but  easily 
transportable  effects  beyond  the  reach  of  a  hostile 
ship  should  not  have  suggested  itself  while  the 
property  belonged  to  Mr.  Astor. 

In  the  mean  time  M'Dougal,  who  still  remained 
nomin.il  chief  at  the  fort,  launched  a  canoe,  manned 
by  men  recently  in  the  emplov  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  steered  for  the  ship.  On  the  way 
he  instructed    his    men  to  pass  themselves  foi 
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Americans  or  Englishmen,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Hritish  slooi>of-war 
Racoon,  of  twenty-six  guns  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Hlack.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  that  officer,  the  frigate 
rhcebe,  and  the  two  sloops  -  of  -  war  Cherub 
and  Racoon,  had  sailed  in  convoy  of  the 
Isaac  Todd  from  Rio  Janeiro.  On  board  of  the 
IMuibe  Mr.  John  M' Donald,  a  partner  of  the 
Northwest  Company,  embarked  as  passenger,  to 
ju'olit  l)y  the  anticipated  catastro|)he  at  Astoria. 
The  convoy  was  separated  iiy  stress  of  weather 
off  Cape  f  lorn.  The  three  ships  of  war  came  to- 
getiier  again  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
their  appointed  rendezvous,  but  waited  in  vain  for 
the  Isaac  Todd. 

In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  miscliief  that  Commodore  Porter  was  doing 
among  the  liritish  whale-ships.  Commodore  Hill- 
yer  immediately  set  sail  in  (juest  of  him,  with  the 
Phoebe  and  ihe  Cherub,  transferring  Mr.  M'Don- 
ald  to  the  Racoon,  and  ordering  that  vessel  to 
proceed  to  the  Columbia. 

The  officers  of  the  Racoon  were  in  high  spirits. 
The  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company,  in  insti- 
gating the  expedition,  had  talked  of  immense 
booty  to  be  made  by  the  fortunate  captors  of  As- 
toria. Mr.  .M'Donald  had  kept  up  the  excitement 
during  the  voyage,  so  that  not  a  miilshipman  but 
revelled  in  dreams  of  ample  prize-money,  nor  a 
lieutenant  that  would  have  sold  his  chance  foi  a 
thousand  pounds.  Their  disappointment,  there- 
fore, may  easily  be  conceived,  when  they  learned 
that  their  warlike  attack  upon  Astoria  had  been 
forestalled  by  a  snug  commercial  arrangement  ; 
that  their  anlicii)atea  booty  had  become  IJritish 
property  in  the  regular  course  of  traftic,  and  that 
all  this  had  been  effected  by  the  very  company 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  them  sent 
on  what  they  now  stigmatized  as  a  fool's  errand. 
They  felt  as  if  they  had  been  duped  and  made 
tools  of,  l)y  a  set  of  shrewd  men  of  traffic,  who 
had  emi)loyecl  them  to  crack  the  nut  while  they 
carried  off  the  kernel.  In  a  word,  .M'Dougal 
found  himself  so  ungraciously  received  by  his 
countrymen  on  board  of  the  ship,  that  he  was 
glad  to  cut  short  his  visit  and  return  to  shore. 
He  was  busy  at  the  fort  making  i)reparations  for 
the  reception  of  the  captain  of  the  Racoon,  when 
his  one-eyed  Indian  father-in-law  made  his  appear- 
ance, witii  a  train  of  Chinook  warriors,  all  painted 
and  e(|uippe(I  in  warlike  style. 

Old  Comcomly  had  beheld,  with  dismay,  the  ar- 
rival of  a  "  big  war  canoe"  displaying  the  IJritish 
flag.  The  shrewd  old  savage  hail  become  some- 
thing of  a  |)(>litician  in  the  course  of  his  daily  vis- 
its at  the  tort.  He  knew  of  the  war  existing  be- 
tween the  nations,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  ar- 
rangement between  M'Dougal  and  M' Tavish.  He 
trembled,  therefore,  for  the  power  of  his  white 
son-in-law  and  the  new-fledged  grandeur  of  his 
daughter,  and  assembled  his  warriors  in  all 
haste.  "  King  George,"  said  he,  "has  sent  his 
great  canoe  to  destroy  the  fort,  and  make  slaves 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  Shall  we  suffer  it  ?  The 
Americans  are  the  first  white  men  that  have  fixed 
themselves  in  the  land.  They  have  treated  us 
like  brothers.  Their  great  chief  has  taken  my 
daughter  to  be  his  squaw  :  we  are,  therefore,  as 
one  people." 

tfis  warriors  all  determined  to  stand  by  the 
Americans  to  the  last,  and  to  this  effect  they  came 
painted  and  armed  for  battle.  Comcomly  made  a 
spirited  war-speech  to  his  son-in-law.     He  offered 


Iff  George's   men   tnat 
ft  was  an  easy  matter. 


to  kill  every  one  of  Kins 
should  attempt  to  land. 

The  shi|)  could  not  approach  within  si.x  miles  of 
the  fort ;  the  crew  could  only  land  in  boats.  The 
woods  reached  to  the  water's  edge  ;  in  these,  he 
and  his  warriors  would  conceal  themsebes,  and 
shoot  down  the  enemy  as  fast  as  they  put  foot  on 
shore. 

M'Dougal  was,  doubtless,  properly  sensible  of 
this  parental  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  savage 
father-in-law,  and  perhaps  a  little  rebuked  by  the 
game  spirit  so  oi)posite  to  his  own.  He  assured 
Comcomly,  however,  that  his  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  the  princess  was  sui)erHu- 
ous  ;  as,  though  the  shij)  belonged  to  King  (ieorge, 
her  crew  woulcl  not  injure  the  Americans,  or  their 
Indian  allies.  lie  advised  him  and  his  warriors, 
therefore,  to  lay  aside  their  weapons  and  warshirts, 
wash  off  the  paint  from  their  faces  and  bodies, 
and  apjiear  like  clean  and  civil  savages  to  receive 
the  strangers  courteously. 

Comcomly  was  sorely  puzzled  at  this  advice, 
which  accorded  so  little  with  his  Indian  notions 
of  receiving  a  hostile  nation  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  and  positive  :issu ranees  of  the  am- 
icable intentions  of  the  strangers  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  lower  his  fighting  tone.  He  sa'"!  some- 
thing to  his  warriors  explanatory  of  this  singulai 
posture  of  affairs,  and  in  vindication,  perhaps,  of 
the  pacific  temper  of  his  son-in-law.  They  all 
gave  a  shrug  and  an  Indian  grunt  of  acquiescence, 
and  went  off  sulkily  to  their  village,  to  lay  aside 
their  weapons  ff)r  the  prest-nt. 

The  proper  arrangements  Oeing  made  for  the 
reception  of  Captain  Black,  that  officer  caused 
his  ship's  boats  to  be  manned,  and  landeil  with 
befitting  state  at  Astoria.  I'rom  the  talk  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Northwest  Comjjany  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  armamtMit  they  had 
required  to  assist  in  its  reduction,  he  exi)ected  to 
find  a  fortress  of  some  importance.  When  he 
beheld  nothing  but  stockades  and  bastion  .,  calcu- 
lated for  defence  against  naked  savages,  he  felt 
an  emotion  of  intlignant  surprise,  mingled  with 
something  of  the  ludicrous.  "  Is  this  the  fort," 
cried  he,  "  about  which  I  have  heard  so  much 
talking  ?  D— n  me,  but  I'd  batter  it  down  in  two 
hours  with  a  four-pounder  !" 

When  he  learned,  however,  the  amount  of  rich 
furs  that  had  been  passeil  into  the  hands  of  the 
Northwesters,  he  was  outrageous,  and  insisted 
that  an  inventory  should  be  t.iki  n  of  all  the  prop- 
erty purchased  of  the  Americans,  "  with  a  view 
to  ulterior  measures  in  I'ngiand,  for  tie  recoveiy 
of  the  value  from  the  Northwest  Comp.iny." 

As  he  grew  cool,  however,  he  gave  o\er  all  idea 
of  preferring  such  a  claim,  and  reconciled  himself, 
as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  idea  of  having  been 
forestalled  by  his  bargaining  co.idjutors. 

On  the  I2th  of  December  tiie  fate  of  Astoria 
was  consummated  by  a  regular  ceremonial.  Cap- 
tain Hlack,  attended  by  his  officers,  entered  the 
fort,  caused  the  Hritish  standard  to  be  erected, 
broke  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  declared,  in  a  loud 
voice,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  establishment 
and  of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  his  liritannic 
Majesty,  changing  the  name  of  Astoria  to  that  of 
Fort  (ieorge. 

The  Indian  warriors  who  had  offered  their  ser- 
vices 'o  repel  the  strangers  were  present  on  this 
occasio.i.  It  was  explained  to  them  as  being  a 
friendly  arrangement  and  transfer,  but  they  shook 
their  heads  grimly,  and  considered  it  an  act  of 
subiugationof  their  ancient  allies.  They  regretted 
that  tliey  ba,d  complied  with  M'Dougal's  wishes, 
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in  laying  asirle  their  arms,  and  remari<ed  that, 
however  the  Americans  might  conotil  the  i.iCt, 
they  were  un(ioul)tt;(lly  all  slaves  ;  nor  could  they 
he  persuaded  of  the  contrary  until  they  beheld 
the  Racoon  depart  without  taking  away  any  pris- 
oners. 

As  to  Comcomly,  he  no  longer  prided  himself 
upon  his  white  son-in-law,  but,  whenever  he  was 
asked  about  him,  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 
that  his  dau)rhter  had  made  a  mistake,  and,  in- 
stead of  getting  a  great  warrior  lor  a  husband, 
had  married  herself  to  a  squaw. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Havinc.  given  the  catastrophe  at  the  Fort  of  As- 
toria, it  remains  now  hut  to  gather  up  a  few  loose 
ends  of  this  widely  excursive  narrative  and  con- 
clude. On  the  28th  of  February  the  brig  I'edler  an- 
chored in  Columbia  River.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Mr,  Hunt  li.ul  purchased  this  vessel  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  to  take  off  the  furs  collected  at 
the  factory,  and  to  restore  the  .Sandwicli  Islanders 
to  their  homes.  When  that  gentleman  learned, 
however,  the  precipitate  and  summ.iry  manner  in 
which  the  properly  had  been  bargained  away  by 
M'Dougal,  he  ex[)ressed  his  indignation  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  get  back  the  lurs.  As  soon  as  his  wishes  were 
known  in  this  respect,  M'lJougal  came  to  sounil 
him  on  beh.df  of  the  Northwest  Company,  inti- 
m.iting  tli.it  he  had  no  doubt  the  peltries  might  be 
repurchased  at  an  advance  of  titty  per  cent.  This 
overture  w.is  not  calculated  to  soothe  the  angry 
feelings  of  ,\Ir.  Hunt,  and  his  indignation  was 
complete  whin  he  discovered  that  M'l)oug;d  had 
I'ccome  a  partner  of  the  Northwest  Company,  ami 
had  actually  le -n  so  since;  the  23d  of  December. 
He  liad  kept  his  partnership  a  secret,  however  ; 
had  retained  the  papers  of  the  I'acitic  Fur  Com- 
l)any  in  his  possession,  and  had  continued  to  act 
as  .Mr.  Astor's  agent,  though  two  of  the  partners 
of  the  other  company,  Mr.  .M'Kenzie  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  were  present.  He  had,  moreover,  di- 
vulged to  his  new  associ.ites  all  that  he  knew  as 
to  jSlr.  .AstDi's  |)l;ins  and  affairs,  and  had  m.'ide 
cojiies  of  his  business  letters  for  their  perusal. 

Mr.  Hunt  niw  considered  the  whole  conduct  of 
M'Dougal  hollow  and  collusive.  His  only  thought 
was,  therefore,  to  j^et  all  the  jjapersof  the  concern 
out  of  his  hands,  and  bring  the  business  to  a 
cl<jse  ;  for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Astor  were  yet 
completely  at  ^t.tke  ;  the  dr.itis  of  the  Northwest 
Company  iii  his  f.-ivor,  for  the  |)urchase  money, 
not  havin)r  yet  been  obtained.  With  some  ditfi- 
culty  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
p.ipcrs.  The  bills  or  drafts  were  delivered  with- 
out hesitation.  The  latter  he  remitted  to  .Mr. 
Astor  by  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  about 
to  cross  the  continent  to  New  York.  This  done, 
he  embarked  (  :  board  the  I'edler,  on  April  3d, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  clerks,  Mr  Seton  and 
Mr.  Jlalsey,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  .\storia. 

The  next  day,  April  4th,  Messrs.  Clarke, 
M'Ken/ie,  David  Stu.irt,  and  such  of  the  Astorians 
as  had  not  entered  into  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Comp.'iny,  set  out  to  cross  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  the  reailer 
another  journey  across  those  rug^red  barriers  ;  but 
we  will  step  forward  with  the  travellers  to  a  dis- 
tance on  their  way,  merely  to  relate  their  inter- 
view with  ;i  character  already  noted  in  this  work. 

As  the  party  were  proceeding  up  the  Columbia, 


near  the  mouth  of  the  Wallah-Wallah  River,  sev- 
eral Indian  canoes  put  off  from  thf  shore  to  over- 
take them,  and  a  voice  called  u|)on  them  in 
Irench  and  retpiested  them  to  stop.  They  ac- 
cordingly ))Ut  to  shore,  and  were  joined  by  those 
in  the  canoes.  To  their  surprise,  they  recogni/cU 
in  the  |)erson  who  h.id  haileif  them  the  Indian  wife 
of  I'ierre  IJorion,  accompanied  by  her  two  children. 
She  had  a  story  to  tell,  involving  the  fate  of  sev- 
eral of  our  unfortunate  adventurers. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  the  Hibernian,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  detached  tluring  the  sum- 
mer to  the  Snake  River.  His  party  consisted  of 
four  Canadians,  (iiles  Le  Clerc,  Francois  Landry, 
Jean  Ha|)liste  Turcot,  and  Andre  La  Chapelltt, 
together  with  two  hunters,  I'ierre  Dorion  anti 
I'ierre  Delaunay  ;  Dorion,  as  usual,  being  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  children.  TIk:  objects  of 
this  expedition  were  twofold— to  trap  beaver,  and 
to  search  for  the  three  hunters,  Robinson,  Ho- 
back,  and  Rezner. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  Reed  lost  one 
man,  Landry,  by  death  ;  another  one,  I'ierre 
Delaunay,  who  was  of  a  sullen,  perverse  disposi- 
tion, left  him  in  a  moody  tit,  anil  was  never  heard 
of  afterward.  The  number  of  his  party  was  not, 
however,  reduced  by  these  losses,  as  the  three 
hunters,  Robinson,  Hoback,  and  Rezner,  had 
joined  it. 

Reed  now  built  11  house  on  the  Snake  River,  for 
their  winter  <iuarters  ;  which,  being  completed 
the  party  set  about  trapping.  Re/ner,  Le  Clerc, 
and  I'ierre  Dorion  went  about  five  days'  journey 
Irom  the  wintering  house,  to  a  part  of  the  country 
well  stocked  with  beaver.  Here  they  put  up  a 
hut,  and  ])roceeded  to  trap  with  great  success. 
While  the  men  were  out  hunting,  I'ierre  Dorioii's 
wife  remained  at  home  to  dress  the  skins  and  pre- 
pare the  meals.  She  was  thus  employed  one 
evening  about  the  beginning  of  Janu.nry,  cooking 
the  sui)per  of  the  hunters,  when  she  heard  foot- 
steps, and  Le  Clerc  staggered,  jjale  and  bleeding, 
into  the  hut.  lie  informed  her  that  a  party  of 
savages  had  sur|)riscd  them  while  at  their  trajis, 
,ind  had  killed  Rezner  and  her  husband.  He  had 
barely  strength  lelt  to  give  this  information,  when 
he  sank  upon  the  ground. 

The  poor  woman  saw  that  the  only  chance  for 
life  was  instant  tlight,  but,  in  this  exigency, 
showed  that  presence  of  mind  anil  force  of  char- 
acter for  which  she  had  freiiueiuly  been  noted. 
With  great  difficulty  she  caught  two  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  party.  'I'hen  collecting  her 
clothes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  l)eaver  meat  and 
dried  salmon,  she  packed  them  upon  one  of  the 
horses,  and  helped  the  wounded  man  to  mount 
upon  it.  On  the  other  horse  she  mounted  with 
her  two  children,  and  hurried  away  from  this  d.in- 
gerous  neighborhood,  directing  her  tiight  to  Mr. 
Reed's  establishment.  On  the  third  day  she 
descried  a  numlier  of  Indians  on  horsebacl<  ])ro- 
ceeding  in  an  easterly  direction.  She  immedi- 
ately dismounted  with  her  children,  and  helped 
Le  Clerc  likewise  to  dismount,  and  all  concealed 
themselves.  Fortunately  they  esc.iped  the  sharj) 
eyes  of  the  savages,  but  had  to  jiroceed  with  the 
utmost  caution.  That  night  they  slept  without 
fire  or  water  ;  she  managed  to  kee|)  her  children 
warm  in  her  arms  ;  but  before  morning  poor  Le 
Clerc  died. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  resolute  woman  re- 
sumed her  course,  and  on  the  fourth  day  reached 
the  house  of  Mr.  Reed.  It  was  deserted,  and  all 
round  were  marks  of  blood  and  signs  of  a  furious 
massacre.     Not  iloubting  that  Mr.  Reed  and  his 
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party  had  all  (alien  victims,  she  turned  in  fresh 
norror  frdin  tiie  spot.  Vitr  two  d.iys  she  coii- 
tiniifd  )iiiiTyinj{  forward,  ready  to  sink  tor  want 
of  food,  hut  iiiorL'  solicitous  .il)out  lu-r  cluldrcn 
than  hiTsi'lt.  At  U'Ujfth  slu-  n-aclicd  a  ran^e  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  ncir  tin.'  upper  part  of  the 
Wallah-Wallah  Kiver.  Here  she  chose  a  wild, 
lonely  ravine  as  her  place  of  winter  refuse. 

She  had  fortun.itely  ;i  huff.do  rohe  and  three 
deer  skins  ;  of  these,  and  of  pine  h.irk  and  cedar 
hranches,  she  constructed  a  rude  wijjwam,  which 
she  pitcheil  heside  a  mountain  sprinjj.  Having 
no  other  food,  she  killed  the  two  horses,  and 
smoked  their  llesh.  'i'he  skins  aided  to  cover  her 
hut.  Here  she  drajj^fed  out  the  winter,  with  no 
other  company  than  her  two  children.  'I'oward 
the  middle  of  March  her  provisions  were  nearly 
exhausted.  .She  therefore  packed  up  the  rem.iin- 
iler,  slun^;  it  on  her  hack,  and,  witii  her  helpless 
little  ones,  set  out  aj;,iin  on  her  wanderings. 
Crossing;  tlu;  rid^je  of  mount. lins,  she  descended 
to  the  banks  ol  the  Wallah-Wallah,  .and  kept  alonjf 
them  until  she  arrived  where  that  river  throws  it- 
self into  the  Columbia.  .She  w.is  hospitably  re- 
ceived .ind  entertained  by  the  W.allah-W.dlahs,  and 
had  been  nearly  two  weeks  among  them  when  the 
two  canoes  p.issed. 

C)n  bein^r  interro^.tted,  she  could  assijjn  no  rea- 
son for  this  murderous  attack  of  the  savajjes  ;  it 
ap|)eared  to  be  perfectly  wanton  an<l  unprovoked. 
Some  of  the  .\stori;ins  supposed  it  ;m  .act  of 
butchery  by  ;i  rovinjr  i);uul  of  Illackfeet  ;  others, 
however,  and  with  greater  probability  of  correct- 
ness, have  ascribed  it  to  the  tribe  of  I'ierced-nose 
Indians,  in  revenge  lor  the  death  of  their  comrade 
hanged  by  order  of  Mr.  Clarke.  If  so,  it  shows 
that  these  sudden  and  apparently  wanton  out- 
breakings  of  s.mguin.iry  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  sav.iges  have  often  some  previous,  though 
|)erhaps  remote,  provocation. 

The  n.irr.iti\e  of  the  Indi.in  woman  closes  the 
checkered  advetitiu'es  of  some  of  the  personages 
of  this  motley  story  ;  such  .is  the  honest  Hiber- 
nian Reed,  and  Dorion  the  hybrid  interpreter. 
Turcot  and  La  Chapelle  were  two  of  the  men  who 
fell  off  from  .Mr.  Crooks  in  the  course  of  his  win- 
try journey,  and  had  subsecjuenlly  such  disastrous 
times  among  the  Indians.  We  cannot  but  feel 
some  sympathy  with  th.it  |)ersevering  trio  of  Ken- 
tuckians,  Robinson,  Re/ner,  anil  llob.ick,  who 
twice  III  rued  back  when  on  their  way  homeward, 
and  lingered  in  the  wilderness  to  perish  by  the 
hands  of  savages. 

The  return  p.irties  from  Astoria,  both  by  sea 
ami  land,  e\pirienced  on  the  way  as  m.my  adven- 
tures, vicissitudes,  and  ntishaps,  as  the  far-famed 
heroes  ot  the  "  Odyssey  ;"  they  reached  their  des- 
tination al  different  limes,  bearing  tidings  to  Mr. 
Aslor  of  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

That  gentleman,  however,  was  not  dis|)osed, 
even  yet,  to  give  the  matter  up  as  lost.  (Jn  the 
contrary,  his  spirit  w.as  roused  by  what  he  con- 
sidered ungenerous  and  untnerited  conduct  on  the 
p.irt  of  the  Northwest  Company.  "  After  their 
treatment  of  me,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  "  I  have  no  idea  of  remaining  (juiet  and 
idle."  He  determined,  therefore,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  to  resume  his  enter- 
prise. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  Astoria,  with  the  adja- 
cent country,  reverted  to  the  United  St.itcs  by  the 
treaty  of  f  dient,  on  the  principle  of  st,i/us  ante 
belluiii,  and  Captain  Hiddlewas  dispatched,  in  the 
sloop-of  var  Ontario,  to  take  formal  repossession. 
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In  the  winter  of  1815  \  law  was  nasscd  by  Con 
gress   [)rohibiting   .ill    traHic   of    jlritish    traders 
within  the  territories  of  the  rniled  States. 

The  favorable  moment  seemed  now  to  Mr. 
Astor  to  liave  arrived  for  the  reviv.ilot  hisf.ivonte 
enterprise,  but  new  ditliculties  had  grown  up  to 
im|)ede  it.  'I'he  Northwest  Comp.itiy  sverc  now 
in  complete  occupation  of  the  Columbi.i  Uiver, 
and  its  chief  tributary  streams,  holding  ilie  po^ts 
which  he  h.ad  established,  and  carrying  on  .i  tr.ide 
throughout  the  neighboring  region,  in  deii.mce  ot 
till!  jirohibitory  law  of  Congress,  which,  in  effect, 
was  a  dead  letter  beyond  the  moiint.iins. 

To  dispossess  then)  would  lit;  an  undertaking  of 
almost  a  belligerent  nature  ;  for  their  agents  and 
retainers  were  well  armed,  and  skilled  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  as  is  usu.il  with  Indi.an  traders.  The 
ferocious  and  bloody  ((inlests  which  had  taken 
the  rival  trading  jiarties  of  the 
Hudson's  Itay  Coinp.iiiies  had 
shown  what'might  be  expected  Irom  ommercial 
lends  in  the  lawless  ileplhs  of  the  wilderness. 
Mr.  Astor  dill  not  think  it  ailvisable,  tlu  relore,  to 
attempt  the  matter  without  the  protectiin  ot  the 
American  llag,  under  which  his  peopi  •  miglit 
rally  in  case  ot  lut'd.  He  accordingly  iiiade  ;in 
informal  overture  to  the  President  ol  the  I'nited 
.Stales,  Mr.  M.ulisim,  through  .Mr.  Oallatin,  otter- 
ing to  renew  his  enterprise,  and  to  re-est.iblish 
Astoria,  provided  it  would  be  protected  by  the 
Ameriian  tl.ig,  .mil  made  a  military  post,  st.iting 
that  the  whole  force  recpiired  wiiuld  not  i\ceed  a 
lieutenant's  command. 

The  .application,  approved  and  recommended 
by  Mr.  (lall.itin,  one  of  ihe  most  enlighten','! 
statesmen  of  our  country,  w.is  f.ivor.ibly  receiveil, 
but  no  ste|)  was  t.iken  in  i-onsequeiice  ;  the  Presi- 
dent not  being  disposed,  in  all  prob.iiiility,  to 
commit  himseli  by  any  direct  coimleii.ince  or 
overt  act.  Discouraged  by  this  supiiii;ness  on  the 
part  of  the  go\ernment,  Nlr.  Astor  did  not  think 
lit  to  renew  his  overtures  in  a  more  form.il  man- 
ner, and  the  favorable  nioaienl  tor  the  reoci  uii.i- 
tion  of  .Astoria  was  suffered  to  p.iss  unimproved. 

The  lirilish  trading  est.iblishments  were  thus 
enabled,  without  molestation,  to  strike  deep  their 
roots,  .and  extend  their  ramilications,  in  despite  ot 
the  prohibition  of  Congress,  until  they  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  rich  lleld  ot  enterprise  opened 
by  .Mr.  Astor.  The  Hritish  go\ernmeiit  soon  be- 
gan to  perceive  the  importance  of  this  region,  and 
to  desire  to  include  it  within  their  territorial  do- 
mains. A  (piestion  has  conseipieiitly  risen  as  to 
the  right  to  the  soil,  and  h.is  become  one  of  the 
most  perplexiiig  now  o[)en  between  the  l.'nited 
States  and  Cireat  llrit.iin.  In  the  first  tre.ity  rela- 
tive to  it,  under  d.ite  of  October  20tli,  1.S18,  the 
question  was  left  unsettled,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  country  on  the  not ih west  coast  ot  America, 
westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  cl.iimed  by 
either  nation,  should  be  open  to  the  inhabitants 
of  t)oth  for  ten  years,  for  the  purposes  1  '  trade, 
with  the  e(|ual  right  of  navigating  all  it-,  rivers. 
When  these  ten  years  had  expired,  a  subsequent 
treaty,  in  i8j8,  extended  the  arrangement  to  ten 
additional  years.  .So  the  matter  sl.inds  at  pres- 
ent. 

On  casting  back  our  eyes  over  the  series  of 
events  we  h.ave  recorded,  we  see  no  re.ison  to  at- 
tribute the  failure  of  this  gre.it  commercial  under- 
taking to  any  fault  in  the  scheme,  or  omission  in 
the  execution  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  jirojector. 
It  was  a  magnificent  enterprise  ;  well  concerted 
and  carried  on,  without  regard  to  difticulties  or 
expense.     A  succession  ot  adverse  circumstances 
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and  cross  purposes,  however,  beset  it  almost  from 
llio  outset  ;  some  ol  them,  in  fact,  arisinK  from 
iiejflect  of  tlieorilers  anil  instructions  of  Mi.  /\stor. 
Tiiu  hrsl  crippiinj{  l)U)w  was  tin-  loss  of  the  Ton- 
(|uin,  wiii<  I)  clearly  would  not  li.uo  happened  had 
Mr.  Astor'b  earnest  injunction-i  u  jtli  regard  to  the 
natives  been  attended  to.  Had  this  ship  per- 
tornted  her  voyage  prosperously,  and  revisited  /\s- 
tori.i  in  due  time,  the  trade  ol  the  estahlishinent 
would  have  taken  in  preconcerted  course,  and  the 
spirits  III  all  Ciiii.  <M-ne,|  been  kept  up  hy  a  contl- 
(lenl  pro-ipi'ct  of  success,  lierdismal  catastro|)he 
struck  .1  chill  into  every  heart,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  suhseipieiU  despondency. 

Another  cauie  ut  embarrassment  and  loss  was 
the  dei)arture  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Astor,  as  to 
the  voyaj;e  of  the  lieaver,  subse(|uent  to  her  visit- 
iiiff  Astoria.  'I'lu;  variation  from  this  plan  i)ro- 
duced  a  series  ol  cross  purposes,  disaslroUb  to  the 
establishment,  an  1  det.iined  Mr.  iluiU  absent 
from  his  post,  when  his  presence  there  was  of 
vital  importance  to  the  enterprise  ;  so  essential  is 
it  h)r  .111  a^jeiit,  in  any  ^{re.it  and  com|)licated  un- 
(iertakinj;,  to  execute  lailhfully,  and  to  the  letter, 
the  part  m  irked  out  for  him  by  the  master  mind 
wiiich  has  concerted  thu  whole. 

The  bre,ikin)f  out  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  (ireat  llrilain  multiplied  the  hazards 
and  embarrassments  of  the  enterprise.  The  dis- 
appointment as  to  convoy  rendered  it  dil'licult  to 
keep  up  reintorcements  and  supplies  ;  and  the 
loss  of  the  I. ark  added  to  the  tissue  of  misadven- 
tures. 

Tnat  Mr.  Astor  battled  resolutely  aj^ainst  every 
dilhculty,  and  pursued  his  course  in  deti.mce  of 
every  loss,  has  been  sulbciently  shown.  Had  he 
been  seconded   by  suitable  aj^ents,  and  properly 

^»rotected  by  jfovernment,  the  ultimate  failure  ot 
lis  plan  mi^ht  yet  have  been  averted.  It  was  his 
Hreat  misforluni-  that  his  agents  were  not  imbued 
with  his  own  spirit.  Some  had  not  capacity  sulli- 
cient  to  coinprehfiid  the  real  nature  and  extent  of 
his  scheme  ;  others  were  alien  in  feeling;  and  in- 
terest, an<l  h.ul  been  broU).jht  up  in  the  service  ot 
a  riv.d  coinp.my.  Whatever  sympathies  they 
mi}{ht  ori^fiii.illy  h.ive  had  with  him,  were  im- 
paired, if  not  destroyed,  by  the  war.  They  looked 
upon  his  cause  as  desperate,  .and  only  considered 
how  thev  mij^ht  make  interest  to  rejjain  a  situation 
under  tlieir  former  emjiloyers.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  only  real  rejiresentative  of  Mr.  As- 
tor, at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  with  the  North- 
west Company,  completed  the  series  of  cross  |)ur- 
poses.  ll.ul  th.it  frenlleman  been  present,  the 
transfer,  in  all  [irobability,  would  not  have  taken 
l)lace. 

It  is  painful,  at  all  times,  to  see  a  grand  and 
beneficial  stroke  of  genius  fail  of  its  aim  :  but  we 
regret  the  failure  of  this  enterprise  in  a  national 
point  of  view  ;  tor,  had  it  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, it  would  have  redounded  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  extension  of  our  commerce.  The 
profits  drawn  from  the  country  in  ([uestion  by  the 
hritish  Kur  Company,  though  of  ample  amount, 
form  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  advan- 
tages that  would  have  arisen  had  it  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
That  company,  as  has  been  shown,  is  limited  in 
the  nature  and  scope  of  its  operations,  and  can 
make  but  little  use  ot  the  maritime  facilities  held 


out  hy  an  emporium  and  a  harbor  on  that  coast. 
In  our  hands,  besides  the  roving  b.intis  ot  trap- 
pers and  traders,  the  country  would  have  been 
e'xploreil  and  settled  by  industrious  lui.sbandmen  ; 
and  the  fertile  valleys  bordering  its  rivers,  and 
shut  up  among  its  mountains,  would  have  been 
made  to  |)our  torth  their  agricultural  treasures  to 
contribute  to  the  gei.er.il  wealth.. 

In  respect  to  commerce,  we  should  have  had  a 
line  ot  trading  posts  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forming  a 
high  road  from  the  great  regions  of  the  west  to 
the  shores  ot  the  I'acilic.  We  should  have  had  a 
lorlit'ied  |)osl  and  port  at  thu  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, commanding  the  trade  of  that  river  and  its 
tributaries,  and  of  a  wide  extent  of  country  and 
sea-coast  ;  carrying  on  an  active  and  jirotitable 
commerce  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  di- 
rect and  frequent  communic.ition  with  China.  In 
a  word,  Astoria  might  have  leali/ed  the  anticipa- 
tions of  Mr.  Astor,  so  well  understood  and  aiipre- 
ciateil  by  Mr.  Jeflerson,  in  gradually  becoming  a 
commercial  emjiire  beyond  the  mountains,  peo- 
pled by  "  bee  and  independent  Americans,  and 
linked  with  us  bv  ties  of  blood  and  interest." 

We  repe.it,  therefore,  our  sincere  regret  that 
our  government  should  have  neglected  the  over- 
ture of  Mr.  Astor,  and  suffered  the  moment  to 
pass  by,  when  full  possession  of  this  region  might 
nave  been  taken  ((uietly,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  a  military  post  established,  without  dispute,  at 
Astori.i.  Our  statesmen  have  become  sensible, 
when  too  late,  of  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
Hills  h.ive  repe.iledly  been  brought  into  Congress 
for  the  purpose,  but  without  success  ;  and  our  right- 
ful possessions  on  that  coast,  as  well  as  our  trade 
on  the  Pacific,  have  no  rallying  point  protected 
by  the  national  flag,  and  by  a  military  force. 

In  the  me.'in  time  the  second  period  of  ten  years 
is  fast  elapsing.  In  1838  the  question  of  title  will 
again  come  up,  and  most  ])rol)ably,  in  the  i)resent 
amicable  state  of  our  relations  withCireat  Itritain, 
will  be  again  postponed.  Kvery  year,  however, 
the  litigated  claim  is  growing  in  importance. 
There  is  no  pride  so  jealous  and  irritable  as  t'le 
pride  ol  territory.  As  one  wave  of  emigration 
after  another  rolls  into  the  vast  regions  of  the 
west,  and  our  settlements  stretch  toward  tiie 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  eager  eves  of  our  pionet  rs 
will  pry  beyond,  and  they  wilf  become  im|)atitnt 
of  any  barrier  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  what 
they  consider  a  grand  outlet  of  our  empire. 
Should  any  circumstance,  therefore,  unfortunately 
occur  to  disturb  the  present  harmony  of  the  two 
nations,  this  ill-adjusted  question,  which  now  lies 
dormant,  may  suddenly  start  up  into  one  of  bel- 
ligerent import,  and  Astoria  become  the  watch- 
word in  a  contest  for  dominion  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  question  of 
dominion  over  the  vast  territory  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  relations  with  our  transatlantic 
kindred,  has  been  finally  settled  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual concession,  and  the  venerable  projector, 
whose  early  enterprise  forms  the  subject  of  this 
work,  had  the  satislaction  of  knowing,  ere  his  eyes 
closed  upon  the  world,  that  the  flag  of  his  country 
again  waved  over  "  AsTORIA." 
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Draught  of  a  petition  to  Congress,  sent  by  Mr.  Astorin 

lSl2. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives ol  the  United  States,  in  Cong.-ess  assembled. 
The  petition  of  the  American  Fur  Company  respect- 
fully showeth  : 

That  the  trade  with  the  several  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America,  has,  for  many  years  past  been  almost 
exclusively  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Canada  ; 
who,  having  formed  powerful  and  extensive  associa- 
tions for  that  purpose,  being  aided  by  Dritish  capi(al, 
and  being  encouraged  by  the  favor  and  protection  of 
the  British  government,  could  not  be  opposed,  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  by  individuals  of  the  United 
States. 

That  by  means  of  the  above  trade,  thus  systematic- 
ally pursued,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  been  deprived  of  commercial  profits  and 
advantages,  to  whi  they  appear  to  have  just  and 
natural  pretensioi  jut  a  great  and  dangerous  inllu- 
ence  ha"«  been  osta.  .shed  over  the  Indian  tribes,  diffi- 
cult to  be  counteracted,  and  capable  of  being  exerted 
at  critical  periods,  to  the  grett  injury  and  annoyance 
of  our  frontier  settlements. 

That  in  order  to  obtaiii  at  least  a  part  of  the  above 
trade,  and  more  particularly  that  which  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  your  petitioners,  in 
the  year  iSo3,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  from 
ii.e  State  of  New  York,  whereby  they  are  enabled, 
wun  a  competent  capital,  to  carry  on  the  said  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  conform- 
able to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States, 
in  relation  to  such  commerce. 

That  the  capital  mentioned  in  the  said  act,  amount- 
ing to  one  million  of  dollars,  having  been  duly 
formed,  your  petitioners  entered  with  zeal  and  alacrity 
into  those  lar^e  and  important  arrangements,  which 
'vere  necessary  for,  or  conducive  to,  the  object  of  their 
incorporation  ;  and,  among  other  things,  purchased  a 
great  part  of  the  stock  in  trade,  and  trading  establish- 
ments of  the  Michilimackinac  Company  of  Canada. 
Your  petitioners  also,  with  the  expectation  of  great 
public  and  private  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  said 
establishments,  ordered,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1 8  lo,  an  assortment  of  goods  from  England, 
suitable  for  the  Indian  trade  ;  which,  m  consequence 
of  the  President's  proclamation  of  Noven^ber  of  that 
year,  were  shipped  to  Canada  instead  of  New  York, 
and  have  been  transported,  under  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense, into  the  interior  of  the  country.  But  as  they 
could  not  legally  be  brought  into  the  Indian  country 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
been  stored  on  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph,  in  Lake 
Huron,  where  they  now  remain. 

Your  petitioners,  with  great  deference  and  implicit 
submission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  national  legislature, 
beg  leave  to  suggest  for  consideration,  whether  they 
have  not  some  claim  to  national  attention  and  encour- 
agement, frotn  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  un- 
d? ''taking  ;  which  though  hazardous  and  uncertain  as 
it  concerns  their  private  emolument,  must,  at  any 
rate,  redound  to  the  public  security  and  advantage. 
If  their  undertaking  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  descrip- 
tion given,  they  would  further  suggest  to  your  honor* 


able  bodies,  that  unless  they  can  procure  a  regular 
supply  for  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  may 
languish,  and  be  finally  abandoned  by  American  citi' 
zens  ;  when  it  will  revert  to  its  former  channel,  with 
additional,  and  perhaps  with  irresistible,  power. 

Under  thesf  circumstances,  and  upon  all  those  con' 
siderations  of  public  policy  which  will  present  them- 
selves to  your  honorable  bodies,  in  connection  with 
those  already  mentioned,  your  petitioners  respectfully 
pray  that  a  law  may  be  passed  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent, or  any  of  the  heads  of  departments  acting  undei 
his  authority,  to  grant  permits  for  the  introduction  of 
goods  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  Indians,  into 
the  Indian  country,  that  is,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States,  under  such  regulations,  and  with 
such  restrictions,  as  may  secure  the  public  revenue 
and  promote  the  public  welfare. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
In  witness  whereof,  the  common  seal  of  the  American 

Fur  Company  is  hereunto  affixed,  the  day  ol 

March,  1812. 
By  order  of  the  Corporation. 


An  Act  to  enable  the  American  Fur  Company,  and 
other  citizens,  to  introduce  goods  necessary  for  the 
Indian  trade  into  the  territories  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States 

Whereas,  the  public  peace  and  welfare  require  that 
the  native  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  Stp.tes,  should  receive  their  neces- 
sary supplies  under  the  authority  and  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States :  Therefore,  be  it  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments thereunto  by  him  duly  authorized,  from 
time  to  time  to  grant  permits  to  the  American  Fur 
Company,  their  agents  or  factors,  or  any  other  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade,  to  introduce  into  the  Indian  country,  within 
the  boundaries  of  tht  United  States,  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
said  trade,  under  such  regulations  anil  restrictions  as 
the  said  President  or  heads  of  departments  may  judge 
proper  ;  any  law  or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  in  any- 
wise, notwithstanding. 


Letlet  from  Mr.  Gallatin  lo  Mr.  Astor,  dattd 

New  York,  August  5,  1835. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  r-il! 
state  such  facts  as  I  recollect  touching  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  your  letter  of  28th  ult.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken respecting  dates  and  details,  and  will  only  re- 
late general  facts,  which  I  well  remendjer. 

In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great 
Ffritain,  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  country  tvcre 
pcrmittea  to  trade  with  the  Indians  residing  'n  the 
territories  of  the  other  party.  The  reciprociiy  was 
altogether  nominal.     Since  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
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^r.  Astor,  dated 


the  British  had  inherited  from  the  French  the  whole 
fur  trade,  through  the  great  lakes  and  their  communi- 
cations, with  all  the  western  Indians,  whether  resid- 
i  -  in  the  British  dominions  or  the  United  States, 
i  iiey  kept  the  important  western  posts  on  those  lakes 
till  about  the  year  1797.  And  the  defensive  Indian 
war,  which  the  United  States  had  to  sustain  fiom 
1776  to  1795,  had  still  more  alienated  the  Indians, 
and  secured  to  the  British  their  exclusive  trade,  car- 
ried through  the  lakes,  ivherever  the  Indians  in  that 
quarter  lived.  No  American  could,  without  immi- 
nent danger  of  property  and  life,  carry  on  that  tr.ide, 
even  within  the  United  Slates,  by  the  way  of  either 
Michilimackinuc  or  St.  Mary's.  And  independent  of 
the  loss  of  commerce.  Great  Britain  was  enabled  to 
preserve  a  most  dangerous  influence  over  our  Indians. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  you  communi- 
cated to  our  government  the  prospect  you  had  to  be 
able,  and  your  intention,  to  purchase  one  half  of  the 
interest  of  the  Canadian  Fur  Company,  engaged  in 
trade  by  the  way  of  Michilimackinac  with  our  own 
Indians.  You  wished  to  know  whether  the  plan  met 
with  the  approbation  of  government,  and  how  far  you 
could  rely  on  its  protection  and  encouragement.  This 
overture  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
administration,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Piesident, 
wrote  you  to  that  effect.  I  was  also  directed,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  write  to  you  an  official 
letter  to  the  same  purpose.  On  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  found  that  the  Executive  had  no  authority 
to  give  you  any  direct  aid  ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
receiveil  nothing  more  than  an  entire  approbation  of 
your  plan,  and  general  assurances  of  the  protection 
due  to  every  citizen  engaged  in  lawful  and  useful  pur- 
suits. 

You  did  effect  the  contemplated  purch.ise,  but  in 
what  year  I  do  not  recollect.  Immediately  before  the 
war,  you  represented  that  a  large  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise, intended  (or  the  Indian  trade,  and  includ- 
ing arms  and  munitions  of  war,  belonging  to  that 
roncern  of  which  you  owned  one  half,  was  deposited 
at  a  post  on  Lake  Huron,  within  the  British  domin- 
ions ;  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ultimately  falling 
into  the  hands  of  .'idians  who  might  prove  hostile, 
you  were  desirous  to  try  to  have  thim  conveyed  into 
the  United  States  ;  but  that  you  were  prevented  by 
the  then  existing  law  of  non-intercourse  with  the  Brit- 
ish dominions. 

The  Kxecutive  could  not  annul  the  provisions  of 
that  law.  But  I  was  directed  to  instruct  the  collectors 
on  the  lakes,  in  case  you  or  your  agents  should  volun- 
tarily bring  in  and  deliver  io  them  any  parts  of  the 
goods  above  mentioned,  to  receive  and  keep  them  in 
the  r  guard,  and  not  to  commence  prosecutions  until 
further  instructions  ;  the  intention  being  then  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress  for  an  act  remitting  the  forfeiture  and 
penalties.  I  wrote  accordingly,  to  that  effect,  to  the 
collectors  of  Dftioit  and  Michilimackinac. 

The  attempt  to  obtain  the  goods  did  not,  however, 
succeed  ;  ami  1  cannot  say  how  far  the  failure  injured 
you.  But  the  war  proved  latal  to  another  much  more 
extensive  and  important  enterprise. 

Previous  to  that  time,  but  I  also  forget  liie  year, 
you  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  a  trade  on  your  own 
acccunt.  though  1  believe  under  the  New  York  charter 
cf  the  .American  Fur  Company,  with  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Roiky  Mountains.  This  project  was  also 
communicated  to  government,  and  met,  of  course, 
with  its  full  approbation,  and  be.st  wishes  for  your 
success.  You  carried  it  on,  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  sending  ceveral  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  a  large  parly  by  land  across  the 
mountains,  and  finally  founding  the  establislimciu  of 
Astoria. 

This  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
during  the  war,  from  circumstances  with  wl;iih  I  am 
but  imperfectly  acquainted — being  then  absent  on  a 
foreign  mission.  I  returned  in  September,  1815,  :ind 
sailed  again  on  a  mission  to  Fr.iiice  in  June,  1816. 
During  that  period  I  visited  Washington  twice — in 
October  or  November,  1815,  and  in  March,  1816.    On 


one  of  these  two  occasions,  and  I  btlieve  on  the  last, 
you  mentioned  to  me  that  you  were  disposed  once 
more  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  to  re-establish 
Astoria,  provided  you  had  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag  ;  for  which  purpose  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mand would  be  sufficient  to  you.  You  requested  me 
to  mention  this  to  the  President,  which  I  did.  Mr. 
Madison  said  he  would  consider  the  subject,  and, 
although  he  did  not  commit  himself,  I  thought  that  he 
received  the  proposal  favorably.  The  message  was 
verbal,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  application 
was  ever  renewed  in  a  more  formal  manner.  I  sailed 
soon  after  for  Europe,  and  was  seven  years  absent. 
I  never  had  the  pleasure,  since  1S16,  to  see  Mr. 
Madison,  and  never  heard  again  anything  concern- 
ing the  subject  in  question, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Notices  of  the  present  state  of  the  Fur  Trade,  chiefly 
extracted  from  an  article  published  in  Siliiman's 
Jouynal  for  January,  1834. 

The  Northwest  Company  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
sway  they  had  acquired  over  the  trading  regions  of 
the  Columbia.  A  competition,  ruinous  in  its  ex- 
penses, which  had  long  existed  between  them  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  ended  in  their  downfall  and 
the  ruin  of  most  of  the  partners.  The  relict  of  the 
company  became  merged  in  the  rival  association,  and 
the  whole  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

This  coalition  took  place  in  1821.  They  then 
abandoned  Astoria,  and  built  a  large  establishment 
sixty  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  right  bank,  which  they 
called  Fort  Vancouver.  This  was  in  a  neighborhood 
where  provisionii  could  be  more  readily  procured,  and 
where  there  was  less  danger  from  molestation  by  any 
naval  force.  The  company  are  said  to  carry  on  an 
active  and  prosperous  trade,  and  to  give  great  encour- 
agement to  settlers.  They  are  exfeniely  jealous, 
however,  of  any  interference  or  participation  in  their 
trade,  and  monopolize  it  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  mountains,  and  for  a  considerable  extent  north 
and  south.  The  American  traders  and  tvappers  who 
venture  across  the  mountains,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
participaiion  in  the  trade  o(  the  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, that  had  been  stipulated  by  treaty,  are  obliged  to 
keep  to  the  south,  out  of  the  track  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  parlies. 

Mr.  Asior  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  as  he  has,  in  (act,  from  active 
business  of  every  kind.  That  company  is  now  headed 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks  ;  its  principal  establishment 
is  at  Michilimackinac,  and  it  receives  its  furs  from  the 
posts  depending  on  that  station,  and  from  those  on 
the  .Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Yellow  Stone  Rivers, 
and  the  great  range  of  country  extending  thence  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  company  has  steamboats 
in  its  empUiy,  with  which  it  ascends  the  rivers,  and 
penetrates  to  a  vast  distance  into  the  bosom  of  those 
regions  formerly  so  painfully  explored  in  keel  boats 
and  barges,  or  by  weary  parlies  on  horseback  and  on 
foot.  The  first  irruption  of  steamboats  into  the  heart 
of  these  vast  wildernesses  is  said  10  have  caused  the 
utmost  .istonishment  and  affright  among  their  savage 
inhabitants. 

In  addition  to  the  main  companies  already  men- 
tioned, minor  associations  have  been  formed,  which 
push  their  way  in  the  most  intrepid  manner  to  the  re- 
mote parts  o(  the  far  West,  and  beyond  the  mountain 
barriers.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  Ashley's 
company,  from  St.  Louis,  who  trap  for  themselves, 
and  drive  an  e>tsnsive  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
spirit,  enterprise,  and  hardihood  of  Ash.jy  are  themes 
of  the  highest  vulogy  in  the  far  West,  and  his  adven- 
tures and  exploits  furnish  abundance  of  frontier 
stories. 
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Another  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
from  New  York,  formed  i',  1831,  and  headed  by  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  of  ;:  -.  T':.ited  States  army,  has  pushed 
its  enterprises  intc  tracts  before  but  little  known,  and 
has  brought  considerable  quantities  of  furs  from  the 
region  between  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  the  coasts 
of  Monterey  and  Upper  C.difornia,  on  the  Buenaven- 
tura and  Timpanogos  Rivers. 

The  fur  countries,  from  the  Pacific  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  are  now  occupied  (exclusive  of 
private  combinations  and  individual  trappers  and 
trader?)  by  the  Russians  ;  and  on  the  northwest,  from 
Behring's  Strait  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  in  north 
latitude  fifry-three  <iegrees,  and  by  the  Husdon's  B  ly 
Company  thence,  south  of  the  Columbia  River  ;  while 
Ashley's  company,  and  that  under  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, take  the  remainder  of  the  region  to  California. 
Indeed,  the  whole  compass  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  traversed  in  every  direction. 
The  mountains  and  forests,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  threaded,  through  every  maze,  by 
the  hunter.  Every  river  and  tributary  stream,  from 
the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
from  the  M'Kenzie  to  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  from 
their  head  springs  to  iheir  junction,  are  searched  and 
trapped  for  beaver.  Almost  all  the  Ametican  furs, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
find  their  way  to  Nesv  York,  and  are  either  distribut- 
ed thence  for  home  consumption,  or  bent  to  foreign 
markets. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ship  their  furs  from 
their  factories  of  Yoik  Fort  and  from  Moose  River, 
on  Hudson's  Bay  ;  their  collection  from  Grand  River, 
&c.,  they  ship  from  Can.ida  ;  and  the  collection  Irom 
Columbia  goes  to  London.  None  of  their  furs  come 
to  the  United  States,  except  through  the  London 
market. 

The  export  trade  of  furs  from  the  United  States  is 
chielly  to  London.  Some  quantities  have  been  sent 
to  Canton,  and  some  few  to  Hamburg?  ;  and  an  in- 
creasing export  iriuie  in  beaver,  olter,  nutria,  and 
vicunia  wool,  prepared  for  the  halter's  use,  is  carried 
on  in  Mexico.  Sunie  futs  are  exported  from  Balti- 
more, Philadelpliia,  and  Boston  ;  but  the  principal 
shipments  from  the  United  Stjics  are  from  New  York 
to  London,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  Leipsic,  a 
well-known  mart  for  furs,  where  they  are  disposed  of 
during  the  great  fair  m  that  ci:y,  and  distributed  to 
every  part  of  the  continent. 

The  United  Slates  inifort  from  South  America, 
nutria,  vicunia,  chinchilla,  and  a  lew  deerskins  ;  also 
fur  seals  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  olT  the  river  Plate. 
A  quantity  of  beaver,  otter,  &c.,  arc  brougiit  annually 
from  Santa  Fi'.  Dressed  furs  for  edgings,  linings, 
caps,  muffs,  iJcc,  suth  as  squirrel,  genet,  (itch  skins, 
and  blue  rabbit,  arc  received  from  the  north  of 
Europe  ;  also  coney  and  hare's  fur  ;  but  liie  largest 
im:)t)rtations  are  from  London,  where  is  conccntraleil 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  American  fur  traile. 

.Such  is  the  present  stale  of  the  fur  trade,  by  which 
it  H'ill  appear  that  the  extended  sw;iy  of  the  lluils')n's 
Bay  Company,  and  its  mont)poiy  of  tiic  region  of 
which  Astoria  was  the  key,  has  "perated  to  turn  the 
main  current  ot  this  opulent  trade  into  the  coders  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  render  London  the  emporium 
instead  of  New  York,  as  Mr.  Aslor  had  intended. 

We  will  subjoin  a  few  observations  on  the  animals 
sought  after  in  this  traffic,  extracted  from  the  same 
intelligent  source  with  the  preceding  remarks. 

0/  t/ie  /ur-Zifiiiim;  ,iiiima/s,  "  the  precious  ermine," 
so  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  is  found,  of  the 
best  quality,  only  in  the  cold  regions  of  Europe  anil 
Asia.*  Its  fur  is  of  the  most  perfect  whiteness,  ex- 
cept the  tip  of  its  tail,  whii  h  is  of  a  brilliant  shining 
black.  With  these  black  tips  lackc!  on  the  skin^, 
they  are  beautifully  spotted,  producing  an  effect  often 
imitated,  I'Ut  never  equalled  in  other  furs.  The  er- 
mine is  of  the  genus  mustela  (weasel),  and  resembles 

*  An  animal  called  the  stoat,  a  kin  I  cf  ertninc,  is  .>i:titl  tu  lie 
found  in  North  America,  but  very  inferior  to  the  Kuropean  and 
Atiatic. 


the  common  weasel  in  its  form  ;  is  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  body  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long. 
It  lives  in  hollow  trees,  river  banks,  and  especially  in 
beech  forests  ;  preys  on  small  birds,  is  very  shy, 
sleeping  during  the  day,  and  employing  the  night  in 
seaich  of  food.  The  fur  of  the  older  animals  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  younger.  It  is  taken  by  snares  and 
traps,  and  sometimes  shot  with  blunt  arrows.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  doniesllcalc  it  ;  but  it  is 
extremely  wild,  and  has  been  found  untamable. 

The  sable  can  scarcely  be  called  second  to  the  er- 
mine. It  is  a  native  of  northern  Europe  and  Siberia, 
and  is  also  of  the  genus  mustela.  In  Samoieda,  Ya- 
kutsk, Kamschatka,  and  Russian  Lapland,  it  is  foimd 
of  the  richest  quality  and  darkest  color.  In  its  habits, 
it  resembles  the  ermine.  It  preys  on  small  squirrels 
and  birds,  sleeps  by  day,  and  prowls  for  food  during 
the  night.  It  is  so  like  the  marten,  in  every  particular 
except  its  size,  and  the  dark  shade  of  its  color,  that 
naturalists  have  not  decided  whether  it  is  the  richest 
and  finest  of  the  marten  tribe,  or  a  variety  of  that 
species.*  It  varies  in  dimensions  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches. 

The  rich  dark  shades  ot  the  sable,  and  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  ermine,  the  great  depth,  and  the 
peculiar,  almost  flowing  softness  of  their  skins  and 
fur,  have  combined  to  gain  them  a  preference  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  this  age 
they  maintain  the  same  relative  estimate  in  regard  to 
other  furs,  as  when  they  marked  the  rank  of  the  proud 
crusader,  and  were  emblazoned  in  heraldry  ;  but  in 
most  European  nations  they  are  now  worn  promis- 
cuously by  the  opulent. 

The  martens  from  Northern  Asia  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  Kamschatka  are  much  superior  to  the  Ameri- 
can, though  in  every  pack  of  American  marten  skins 
there  are  a  certain  number  which  are  bcaulii'ully  shad- 
ed, and  of  a  dark  brown  olive  color,  of  great  depth 
and  richness. 

Next  these  in  value,  for  ornament  and  ulillty,  are 
the  sea  otter,  the  mink,  and  the  fiery  lox. 

The  fiery  fox  is  the  bright  red  of  Asia  ;  is  more 
brilliantly  colored  and  of  finer  fur  than  any  other  of 
the  genus.  It  is  highly  valued  for  the  spleiulur  of  its 
red  color  and  the  fineness  of  its  fur.  It  is  the  stand- 
ard of  value  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia 

The  sea  otter,  which  was  first  introduced  into  com- 
merce in  1725,  from  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands, 
is  an  excee((in:;ly  fine,  soft,  close  fur,  jet  black  in 
winter,  with  a  silken  gloss.  The  fur  of  the  young 
animal  is  of  a  beautiful  brown  color.  It  is  met  with 
ill  great  abuniKmce  in  Bhcriiig  s  Island,  Kainschalka. 
Aleutian  and  Fox  Islands,  and  is  also  taken  on  the 
opposite  roasts  of  North  .Xinerica.  It  is  soincliines 
taken  with  nets,  but  more  In  ipiently  with  1  liibs  and 
spears.  Their  (ood  is  principally  lobster  and  other 
shell  fish. 

In  17S1)  furs  had  become  so  scarce  in  Silxria  thai 
the  supply  was  insufficient  for  the  demand  in  the  .Vsi- 
atic  countries.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  se.i  otter 
was  introduced  into  the  markets  for  China.  The 
skins  brought  such  increilible  prices  as  to  originate 
immediately  several  .\inericiin  and  British  expi  ililio:i? 
to  the  northern  islands  of  the  Pacilic,  to  Nootka 
Soiin  I  anil  the  iiorlliwest  coast  of  America  ;  but  the 
ku?  iiaiis  alre.idy  Iiad  possession  of  the  trait  which 
they  now  hold,  ;iiid  had  arranged  a  trade  (or  the  seJ 
otter  with  the  Koiidek  tribes.  They  do  no!  cngros» 
the  trade,  however  ;  the  American  northwest  trading 
ships  procure  them,  all  along  the  coast,  fiom  tin 
Indians. 

At  one  period  the  fur  seals  formed  no  inconsider- 
able item  in  the  trade.  .South  fieorgia,  in  s  lutli  l.iti- 
tude  fifty-five  degrees,  discovered  in  !'i7i;,  was  ex- 
plored  by  Captain   Cook  in   1771.     The   Americans 

*  Tlie  finest  fur  and  llie  darkest  coltir  nrp  most  esi,-cincd  ;  and 
whetht-r  the  diffeieiice  arises  from  the  a:.4P  of  the  iiMinial.  or  from 
some  iit^culiarity  of  loc.ition.  is  not  known.  Thry  tl>.  mdi  vary 
more  from  the  common  marten  than  the  Arahi.in  horse  Tram  th€ 
shaggy  Canadian. 
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Immediately  commenced  carrying  seal  bkins  thence  to 
China,  where  they  obtained  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  One  million  two  hundred  thousand  skins  have 
been  taken  from  that  island  alone,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  from  the  Island  of  Desolation,  since 
they  were  first  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce. 

The  discovery  of  the  South  Shetlands,  sixty-three 
degrees  south  latitude,  in  1818,  added  surprisingly  to 
the  trade  in  fur  seals.  The  number  taken  fronj  the 
South  Shetlands  in  1S21  and  1822  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  This  valuable  animal 
is  now  almost  extinct  in  all  these  islands,  owing  to 
the  exterminating  systein  adopted  by  the  hunters. 
They  are  still  taken  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  where  the 
provident  government  of  Montevideo  restrict  the  fish- 
ery, or  hunting,  within  certain  limits,  which  insures 
an  annual  return  of  the  seals.  At  certain  seasons  these 
amphibia,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  coat, 
come  up  on  the  dark  frowning  rocks  and  precipices, 
where  there  is  not  a  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  January  the  islands  are  partially  cleared  of 
snow,  where  a  few  patches  of  short  straggling  ;i;rass 
spring  up  in  favorable  situations  ;  but  the  seals  do 
not  resort  to  it  for  food.  They  remain  on  the  rocks 
not  less  than  two  months,  without  any  sustenance, 
when  they  return  much  emaciated  to  the  sea. 

Hears  of  various  sjji  ^es  and  colors,  tnany  varieties 
of  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  marten, 
the  racoon,  the  badger  the  wolverine,  the  mink,  the 
lynx,  the  muskrat,  the  woodchuck,  the  rabbit,  the 
hare,  and  the  squirrel,  arc  natives  of  Nort''  America, 

The  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  fisher,  hare,  and  ra'oon, 
are  used  principally  for  hats  ;  while  the  bears  of 
several  varieties  furnish  an  excellent  material  for 
sleigh  linings,  for  cavalry  caps,  and  other  military 
equipments.  The  fur  of  the  black  fox  is  the  most 
valuable  of  any  oi  the  .\merican  varieties  ;  and  next 
to  that  liie  red,  which  is  exported  to  China  and 
Smyrna.  In  China,  the  red  is  employed  for  trim- 
mings, linings,  und  robes,  the  latter  being  variegated 
by  .tddlng  the  black  fur  of  the  paws,  in  spots  or 
waves.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  American 
fox,  such  as  the  gray,  the  white,  the  cross,  the  silver, 
and  the  dun  colored.  The  silver  fox  is  a  rate  animal, 
a  native  of  the  woody  country  below  the  falls  of  the 
Columl)ia  Kiver.  It  lias  a  long,  thick,  deep  lead- 
colored  fur,  inlermiiigled  with  long  hairs,  invarialily 
wiiite  at  the  {np.  forniiiig  a  bright  lustrous  silver  gray, 
esteemeil  by  some  more  beautilti!  than  any  other  kind 
of  fox. 

The  skins  of  the  buffalo,  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
sheep,  of  various  deer  and  of  the  antelope,  .ire  in- 
cluded in  the  lur  tr.nle  with  the  Imliaiis  and  trappers 
of  the  north  and  west. 

Fox  and  seal  skins  are  sent  from  (ireenlaiid  to  Den- 
mark. The  wliite  fur  of  the  antii  fox  and  polar  bear 
is  sometimes  found  iti  the  p  icks  brought  to  the  trad- 
ers by  the  most  northern  tribes  of  Indian.^,  but  is  not 
p;irti(  ularly  valuable.  The  silver-tipped  rabbit  is 
peculiar  to  Englatid,  a.id  is  sent  thence  to  Russia  and 
China. 

Other  furs  are  employed  and  valued  according  to 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  as  well  in  those  countries 
where  tliey  are  needed  for  defeni  es  against  the  severity 
of  the  sea.soiis,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  milder 
climates,  who,  leing  of  T  irtar  or  .Si  lavonian  descent, 
are  said  to  inherit  an  attarhmtnt  to  furred  clolliiiig. 
Such  are  the  inh.ibit.ints  of  Holatul,  of  Southcrti  Rus- 
sia, of  China,  of  Persia,  of  I'uikey,  and  all  the  luilions 
of  Gothic  origin  in  the  middle  and  western  parts  of 
Europe.  Umler  the  burning  suns  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
and  the  mild  climes  of  iJurli.irii  and  Indepcndtnt 
Tartary,  there  is  also  a  ((Jiistaiil  ilenian  I.  and  a  great 
consumption,  where  there  exists  no  physical  necessity. 
In  our  own  temiierate  l.itiliides,  besides  their  use  in 
the  arts,  they  are  In  re-iiieyt  for  ornament  and  warmth 
during  the  winter,  and  I  irt'e  (]ti. unities  are  annually 
consumeii  for  both  |uir|)oses  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  fore/^,  'ing  si.innunis  it  appears  that  the 
fur  tnadc  must  him  efornurd  decline.     The  advanced 


state  of  geographical  science  shows  that  no  new 
countries  remain  to  be  explored.  In  North  America 
the  animals  are  slowly  decreasing,  from  the  persever- 
ing efforts  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  practFced 
by  the  hunters,  and  by  the  appropriation  to  the  uses 
of  man  of  those  forests  and  rivers  which  have  afford- 
ed them  food  and  protection.  They  recede  with  the 
aborigines,  before  the  tide  of  civilization  ;  but  a 
diminished  supply  will  remain  in  the  mountains  and 
uncultivated  tracts  uf  this  and  other  countries,  if  the 
avidity  of  the  hunter  can  be  restrained  within  proper 
limitations. 


Height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  height  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  anv 
have,  as  yet,  done  justice  to  their  real  altitude,  which 
promises  to  place  them  only  second  to  the  highest 
.mountains  of  the  known  world.  '1  heir  height  has 
been  diminisiied  to  the  eye  by  the  great  elevation  of 
the  plains  from  which  they  rise.  They  consist,  ac- 
cording to  Long,  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  peaks,  vari- 
ously disposed.  The  more  elevated  parts  are  cov- 
reed  with  perpetual  snows,  wh''h  contribute  to  give 
them  a  lirminous,  and,  at  a  great  distance,  even  a 
brilliant  appearance  ;  whence  they  derived,  among 
some  of  the  first  discoverers,  the  name  of  the  Shining 
Mountains. 

James's  Peak  has  generally  been  cited  as  the  high- 
est of  the  chain  ;  and  its  elevation  above  the  common 
level  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  trigonometrical 
measurement,  to  t)e  about  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet.  Mr.  Long,  liowever  judged,  from  the 
position  of  the  snow  near  liie  surrwoits  of  other  peaks 
and  ridges  at  no  great  distatue  from  it.  that  ihey  were 
much  higher.  Having  heard  Professor  Rcnwick,  of 
New  York,  express  an  opinion  of  the  altitude  ol  these 
mountains  far  beyond  what  had  usually  been  ascribed 
to  them,  we  ai)plied  to  him  for  the^iuthority  en  which 
he  grounded  his  observation,  and  here  subjoin  his 
reply  ; 

Cot  tiMiiiA  Cot. LEGE,  New  Vokk,  Feb.  23,  1^36. 

Di:.\R  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have 
to  communicate  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  hetghts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sources  whence  I 
obtained  the  iniormation. 

In  conversation  with  Simon  M'Gillivray,  Esq.,  a 
p  iitner  of  the  Northwest  Comp.iny,  he  stated  to  me 
Ins  impression,  that  the  moiiiuains  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  route  pursuetl  l.y  the  tradeisof  that  company  were 
nearly  as  high  as  the  Miinalayas.  He  had  himself 
crossed  by  this  route,  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
peaks,  and  experienced  a  degree  of  cold  which  re- 
(piiretl  a  S|)iiit  thermometer  to  indicate  it.  His 
authority  f  >■  the  estimate  of  the  heights  was  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  employed  for  several  years  as 
surveyor  of  ihat  company.  This  conversation  oc- 
I  iirred  about  sixteen  years  since. 

S.  year  or  two  afterward  I  had  the  pleasure  of  din- 
ing at  Majoi  llelafield's  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  gen- 
tleman referred  toly  .tl''.  M'Ciillivray.  1  inquired  of 
him  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  by 
Mr.  M'Gillivray,  .and  he  staieil  that,  by  the  joint 
means  of  the  barometric  and  irigonoiiv  trie  measure- 
ment, he  had  ascertained  the  height  of  one  of  the 
peaks  to  be  about  twenty-live  tluuL>.ind  feet,  and  there 
were  others  of  nearly  the  s.ime  height  in  the  vicinity 
I  am,  dear  sir.  sours  trulv-, 

■  JA.MES  REN  WICK. 

To  W.  Irvinc,  Esq, 


'■<'^<'.f. 
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Suggestions  with   rcspal  If  the  huiiiin 
pivteclioii  r/ <>lir  Jiiii/f. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  a  few  general  remarks 
have  been  haiiardtd  rtsp»'fling  tlie  Indian  tribes  ol 
ihe  prairies,  and  the  dangeis  to  be  apprehended  from 
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them  in  future  times  to  our  trade  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  with  the  Spanish  frontiers.  Since 
writing  those  remarks,  we  have  met  with  some  excel- 
lent observations  and  suggestions,  in  manuscript,  on 
the  same  subject,  written  by  Captain  Bonneville,  of 
the  United  States  army,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
a  long  residence  among  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Captain  13.  approves  highly  of  the  plan 
rerenily  adopted  by  the  United  States  government  for 
the  organization  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  for  the 
protection  of  our  western  frontier,  and  the  trade 
across  the  prairies.  "  No  other  species  of  military 
force,"  he  observes,  "  is  at  aU  competent  to  cope  with 
these  restless  and  wandering  hordes,  who  require  to 
be  opposed  with  swiftness  quite  as  much  as  with 
strength  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  a  troop,  uniting 
these  qualifications,  is  always  on  the  alert  to  avenge 
their  outrages  upon  the  settlers  and  traders,  will  go 
very  far  toward  restraining  them  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  those  thefts  and  murders  which  they  have 
heretofore  committed  with  impunity,  whenever  strata- 
gem or  superiority  of  force  has  given  them  the  advan- 
tage. Their  interest  already  has  done  something 
toward  their  pacification  with  our  countrymen.  From 
the  traders  among  them,  they  receive  their  supplies 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  upon  very  equitable 
terms  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  co.v 
sidcrable  amount  of  property  is  yearly  distributed 
among  them  by  the  government,  as  presents,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  they  are  greatly  dependent 
upon  us  for  their  most  valued  resources.  If,  super- 
added to  this  inducement,  a  frequent  display  of  mili- 
tary power  be  made  in  their  territories,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  desired  security  and  peace  will  be 
speedily  afforded  to  our  own  people.  But  ."he  idea  of 
establishing  a  permanent  amity  and  concord  among 
the  various  east  and  west  tribes  themselves,  stsms  to 
me,  if  not  wholly  impracticable,  at  least  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  many  excellent  philanthropists 
have  hoped  and  believed.  Those  nations  which  have 
40  lately  emigrated,  from  the  midst  of  our  settlements 
to  live  upon  our  western  borders,  and  have  made  some 
progress  in  agiiculturc  and  the  arts  of  civilization, 
have,  ill  the  property  tliey  have  acquired,  and  the  pro- 
tection and  aid  extended  to  them,  too  many  advan- 
tages to  be  indui-ed  readily  to  take  up  arms  against  us, 
particularly  if  they  can  be  brought  to  the  full  convic- 
tion that  their  new  homes  will  be  permanent  and  un- 
disturl)ed  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  and  motive,  in 
policy  as  well  as  humanity,  for  our  ameliorating  their 
condition  by  every  means  in  our  power.  But  the 
case  is  far  ditferent  with  regard  to  the  Osages,  the 
Kanzas,  the  Pawnet-s,  and  other  roving  hordes  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  settlements.  Wild  and  rest- 
less in  their  character  and  habits,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  susceptible  of  control  or  civilization  ;  and 
they  are  urged  by  strong,  and,  to  them,  irresistible 
causes  in  their  situation  and  necessities,  to  the  daily 
perpetration  of  violence  and  fraud.  Their  perma- 
nent subsistence,  for  example,  is  derived  from  the 
buffalo  hunlin>{  ;;;rounds,  which  lie  a  great  distance 
from  their  towns.  Twice  a  year  they  are  obliged  lo 
make  long  and  dangerous  expeditions,  to  procure  the 
necessary  provisions  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. For  this  purpose  horses  are  absolutely  requi- 
site, for  their  own  comfort  and  safety,  as  well  as  for 
the  transportation  of  their  food  and  their  little  stock 
of  valuables  ;  and  without  them  they  would  be  re- 
duced, during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  to  a  state 
of  abject  misery  and  privation.  They  have  no  brood 
mares,  nor  any  trade  sufficiently  valuable  to  supply 
their  yearly  losses,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  their 
stock  by  ste.iling  horses  from  the  other  tribes  to  the 
west  and  southwest.  Our  own  people,  and  the  tribes 
immediately  upon  our  borders,  may  indeed  he  pro- 
tected from  their  depredations  ;  and  the  Ka'izas, 
Osages,  Pawnees,  and  others,  may  be  induced  to  re- 
main at  peace  among  themselves,  so  long  as  they  arc 
permitted  to  pursue  the  old  custom  of  levying  upon 
the  Camanches  and  othen  remote  nations  for  their 
complement  of  steeds    lor  the  warriors,   and  pack- 


horses  for  their  transportations  to  and  from  the  hunt* 
ing  ground.  But  the  instant  they  are  forced  to  main* 
tain  a  peaceful  and  inoffensive  demeanor  toward  the 
tribes  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  find  that  every 
violation  of  their  rights  is  followed  by  the  avenging 
arm  of  our  government,  the  result  must  be,  that,  re- 
duced to  a  wretchedness  and  want  which  they  can  ill 
brook,  and  feeling  the  certainty  of  punishmeiit  for 
every  attempt  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  the 
only  way  they  as  yet  comprehend,  they  will  abandon 
their  unfruitful  territory  and  remove  to  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  Mexican  lands,  and  there  carry  on  a 
vigorous  predatory  warfare  indiscriminately  upon  the 
Mexicans  and  our  own  people  trading  or  travelling  in 
that  quarter. 

"  The  Indianr  of  tht  prairies  are  almost  innumer- 
able. Their  superior  horsemanship,  'vhich,  in  my 
opinion,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  their  daring  bravery,  i  leir  cunning 
and  skill  in  the  warfare  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
astonishing  rapidity  and  secrecy  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  move  in  their  martial  expeditions,  will 
always  render  them  most  dangerous  and  vexatious 
neighbors,  when  'heir  necessities  or  their  discontents 
may  drive  them  to  hostility  with  our  frontiers.  Their 
mode  and  principles  of  warlarc  will  always  protect 
them  from  final  and  irretrievable  defeat,  and  secure 
their  families  from  participating  in  any  blow  however 
severe,  which  our  retribution  might  deal  out  to  them. 

"  The  Camanches  lay  the  Mexicans  under  contribu- 
tion for  horses  and  mules,  which  they  are  always  en- 
gaged in  stealing  from  them  in  incredible  numbers  ; 
and  from  the  Camanches,  all  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
far  West,  by  a  similar  exertio.i  of  skill  and  daring, 
supply  themselves  in  turn.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  that  the  apparent  futil- 
ity of  any  philanthropic  schemes  for  the  benefit  o{ 
these  nations,  and  a  regard  for  our  own  protection, 
concur  in  recommending  that  »'^  remain  satisfied 
with  maintaining,  peace  upon  our  own  immediate 
borders,  and  leave  the  Mexicans  and  the  Camanches, 
and  all  the  tribes  hostile  to  these  last,  to  settle  theil 
differences  and  difficulties  in  their  own  way. 

"  In  order  to  give  full  security  and  pioteclion  to 
our  trading  parties  circulating  in  all  directions 
through  the  great  prairies,  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  a  few  judicious  measures  on  the  part  ol  the  gov- 
ernment, involving  a  very  limited  expense,  would  be 
sufficient.  And,  in  attaining  this  end,  which  of  itself 
has  already  become  an  object  of  public  interest  and 
import,  another,  of  much  greater  consequence,  might 
be  brought  about,  viz.,  the  securing  to  the  States  a 
most  valuable  and  increasing  trade,  now  carried  on  by 
caravans  directly  to  Santa  Fe. 

"  As  to  the  first  desideratum  :  the  Indians  can  only 
be  made  to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
American  [j.irties,  by  rendering  them  dependent  upon 
us  for  their  supplies  ;  which  can  aNine  be  done  with 
complete  effect  by  the  establishment  of  a  trading  post, 
with  resident  traders,  at  some  point  which  will  unite 
a  suffici»rnt  number  of  atdvantagcs  to  attract  the 
several  tribes  lo  itse :■  in  prtference  to  their  present 
places  of  resi""  (or  that  purpose  ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
knxwn  fact  that  the  ItvJians  will  always  protect  their 
trader,  and  those  in  wb^/m  he  is  interested,  so  lont  as 
they  d<-rive  benefits  from  him.  The  alternative  pre- 
sented to  those  at  the  loith,  by  the  residence  of  the 
agents  o!  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  among  them, 
renders  the  condition  of  our  people  in  that  quarter 
less  secure  ;  but  1  think  it  will  appear,  at  once  upon 
the  most  cursory  examination,  that  no  such  opposition 
further  south  could  be  nuiintaineil,  so  as  to  weaken 
the  benefits  of  such  an  establishment  as  is  here  sug- 
gested. 

"  In  considering  this  matter,  the  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is,  Where  do  these  tribes  now  make 
their  exchanges,  and  obtain  their  necessary  supplies  ? 
They  resort  almost  exclusii'ely  to  the  Mexicans,  who 
themselves  purchase  from  us  whatever  the  Indians 
most  seek  for.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  mf^ns 
paribus,  h  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  monop©- 
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Hse  the  whole  traffic.  All  that  is  wanting  is  some  lo- 
cation more  convenient  for  the  natives  than  that  offered 
by  the  Mexcians,  to  give  us  the  undisputed  superi- 
ority ;  and  the  selection  of  such  a  point  requites  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  single  fact,  that  these  nations  inva- 
riably winter  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  there  prepare  all  their  buffalo  robes  for  trade. 
These  robes  are  heavy,  and  to  the  Indian  very  diflS- 
cult  of  transportation.  Nothing  but  necessity  induces 
them  to  travel  any  great  distance  with  such  inconven- 
ient baggage.  A  post,  therefore,  ostalilished  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  must  infallibly  secure 
an  uncontested  preference  over  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
even  at  their  prices  and  rates  of  barter.  Then  let  the 
drf.goons  occasionally  move  about  among  these  peo- 
ple in  large  parlies,  impressing  them  with  the  proper 
estimate  of  our  power  to  protect  and  to  punish,  and 
at  once  we  have  complete  and  assured  security  for  all 
citizens  whose  enterprise  may  lead  them  beyond  the 
bocder,  and  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  depredations 
which  now  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  traveller  in  the 
prairies,  and  arrest  and  depress  the  most  advanta- 
geous commerce.  Such  a  post  need  not  be  stronger 
than  fifty  men  ;  twenty-five  to  be  employed  as  hunt- 
ers, to  supply  the  garrison,  and  the  residue  as  a  de- 
fence against  any  hostility.  Situated  here  upon  the 
good  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance of  timber,  while  it  might  be  kept  up  at  a  most 
inconsiderable  expense,  such  an  establishment  within 
ninety^miles  of  Santa  Fe  or  Taos  would  be  more  than 
justified  by  the  other  and  more  important  advantages 
before  alluded  to,  leaving  the  protection  ol  the  traders 
with  the  Indian  tribes  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

"  This  great  trade,  carried  on  by  caravans  to  Santa 
Fe,  annually  loads  one  hundred  wagons  with  merchan- 
dise, which  is  bartered  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico  for  cash  and  for  beaver  furs.  The  numerous 
articles  excluded  as  contraband,  and  the  exorbitant 
duties  laid  upon  all  those  that  are  admitted  by  the 
Mexican  government,  present  so  many  obstacles  to 
commerce,  that  I  am  well  persuaded  that  if  a  post, 
such  as  is  here  suggested,  should  be  established  on 
the  Arkansas,  it  would  become  the  place  of  deposit, 


not  only  for  the  present  trade,  but  for  one  infinitely 
more  extended.  Here  the  Mexicans  might  purchase 
their  supplies,  and  might  well  afford  to  sell  them  at 
prices  which  would  silence  all  competition  from  any 
other  quarter. 

"  These  two  trades,  with  the  Mexicans  and  the  In- 
dians, centring  at  this  post,  would  give  rise  to  a 
large  village  of  traders  and  laborers,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  hailed,  by  all  that  section  of  country,  as 
a  permanent  and  invaluable  advantage.  A  few  pack- 
horses  would  carry  all  the  clothing  and  ammunition 
necessary  for  the  post  during  the  first  year,  and  two 
light  field-pieces  would  be  all  the  artillery  required 
for  its  defence.  Afterward,  all  the  horses  required 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment  might  be  purchased 
from  the  Mexicans  at  the  low  price  of  ten  dollars 
each  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  animals  might 
be  needed  to  supply  the  losses  among  the  dragoons 
traversing  the  neighborhood,  could  be  readily  pro- 
cured. The  Upper  Missouri  Indians  can  furnish 
horsts,  at  veiy  cheap  rates,  to  any  number  of  the  same 
troops  who  might  be  detailed  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  frontier ;  and,  in  other  respects,  a  very 
limited  outlay  of  money  would  sulTice  to  maintain  a 
post  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

"  From  these  considerations,  and  my  own  personal 
observation,  I  am,  therefore,  difposed  to  believe  that 
two  posts  established  by  the  government,  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  one  on  the 
Arkansas,  would  completely  protec  all  our  people  in 
every  section  of  the  great  wilderness  of  tfie  West  , 
while  other  advantages,  at  least  with  regard  to  one  of 
them,  confirm  and  urge  the  suggestion.  A  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Stone,  garrisoned  by  fifty  men, 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  establishment  might  be 
constructed  simply  with  a  view  to  the  stores,  stables 
for  the  dragoons*  horses,  and  quarters  for  the  regulai 
garrison  ;  the  rest  being  provided  with  sheds  ot 
lodges,  erected  in  the  vicinity,  for  their  residence  dur- 
ing the  winter  months." 


THE   END. 
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TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 


BY 


WASHINGTON    IRVING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Havino,  since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  made  a 
wide  and  varied  tour,  for  tiie  gratification  of  my  curi- 
osity, it  lias  been  bui)posed  tliat  I  did  it  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  book  ;  and  it  lias  more  than  once  been  in- 
timated in  the  jiapers,  that  such  a  work  was  actually  in 
the  press,  containing  scenes  and  sketches  of  the  l'"ar 
West. 

These  announccmonts,  gratuitously  made  for  me,  lii-'- 
fore  I  had  put  pen  to  I'apcr,  or  even  contemplated  any 
tiling'  of  the  kind,  have  embarrassed  me  exceedingly.  I 
have  been  like  a  jxior  .-■tor,  who  linds  hinielf  an- 
nnupced  for  a  part  he  had  no  lliought  of  phiying,  and 
hi-,  apiiearaiueevpoi'led  on  the  stage  before  he  I.as  com- 
iiiitled  a  line  to  memory. 

i  nave  always  had  a  repugnance,  amounting  almost  to 
disability,  to  write  in  the  face  of  expectation;  and,  in 
the  pic^ent  instance,  I  was  expected  to  write  about  a 
region  (niill'iil  of  wonders  and  ailventures,  and  whicli 
had  already  lieen  made  the  t'.eine  of  spii  il-~tirring  nar- 
ratives from  a':'ie  pens;  yet  about  which  I  had  notliiiig 
wonderful  nr  adventurous  to  olTcr. 

Since  mkIi,  however,  seems  to  be  the  dt-iie  of  the 
|)ublic.  and  tli.U  they  take  sulVuient  intercut  ill  my 
wandeiing- toilcem  them  worthy  of  recital,  I  have  h.i-.t- 
eucd,  as  promptly  as  po-^'-iblc,  to  meet  in  some  degivo, 
the  expectation  wliich  otheis  have  excited.  For  lh;s 
purpose,  I  have,  as  it  wcie,  plucked  a  few  leaves  out  of 
iiiv  memorandum  b'.iok,  ciuitainiug  a  monllj's  foray  be- 
yond the  outposts  of  human  baliilalion,  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  I'.ir  We^t.  ll  foinis,  indeed,  but  a  small 
portion  of  an  extensive  tour;  but  it  is  an  episode,  com- 
plete as  (ar  as  it  goes.  As  ^uch,  I  oiler  it  to  the  public, 
with  great  diiTidence.  It  is  a  simple  narr.itive  of  every 
day  occurrence^;  Mich  a-,  happen  to  every  one  who 
travels  the  pr.iiries.  I  have  n-i  won  lers  to  describe,  nor 
any  moving  .ucileiits  by  llood  ct  liehl  t"  narrate;  and 
as  to  tho-f  who  look  for  a  niar\elh':is  or  adventunuis 
^torv  at  mv  liaii'!^,  I  can  only  reply,  in  the  words  of  ihi 
weary  knifegiiiider  :  "Sloiyl  I  iod  bless  you,  I  have 
none  to  tell,  sir." 


CllAl'll'.R    I. 

Thf  /\i"viiic'  /'iti:!i>i,i;  (hi'iinih.  —  'I'mTrl/ini,'  (\>t/i/',i'/i.'r/!. 
-.1  t\>mmisu,>ni'r. — ./  I'lrl/ijw. — ./  Si'firr  ,1/ .  IJ- 
-i-nliirts. — .7  (iil  fUtis  of  tin-  I'ronlier.  — A  )',i!///i,' 
A/aii's  .  Ift.'ii i/i.i/ii'f.'s  of  I'ltwiuie. 

In  the  often  \aiinlO(l  regions  of  tlic  I'.ir  West, 
sc\er.il  lumdicd  iiiiles  lieyoiid  the  Mississi|)()i, 
c.xtciuls  a  v.ist  tract  of  uniiiliabitcd  couiUry,  where 
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there  is  neither  to  be  seen  the  log  house  of  the 
white  man,  nor  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian.  It 
consists  of  great  grassy  jilains,  interspersed  with 
forests  and  groves,  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
watered  Ijy  the  Arkansas,  the  grand  Canadian, 
the  Red  River,  and  their  tributary  streams.  Over 
these  fertile  and  verdant  wastes  still  roam  the  elk, 
the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  horse,  in  all  their  native 
freeiloni.  These,  i,n  fact,  are  the  huntinij grounds 
of  the  various  tribes  of  the  I'ar  West.  Hither 
repair  the  Osage,  the  Creek,  the  Delaware  and 
other  tribes  that  have  linked  themselves  with 
civilization,  nnd  live  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
white  settlements.  I  lere  resort  also,  the  I'awnces, 
the  Comnnches,  and  other  tierce,  and  as  yet  in- 
dtoiendeiit  triljes,  the  nomads  of  the  jirairies,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
t. litis.  The  regiiMis  1  li.ive  mentioned  form  a  de- 
batable ground  id'  these  warring  and  vindictive 
tribes  ;  none  id'  them  jiresume  to  erect  a  perma- 
nent h.ibitation  within  its  borders.  Tlieir  hunters 
and  "liraves"  rc|)air  thither  in  numerous  bmlics 
during  the  season  of  game,  throw  up  their  tran- 
sient hunting  camps,  consisting  of  light  bowers 
covered  with  bark  and  skins,  commit  sad  h.ivoc 
among  the  innumerable  lienls  that  graze  the 
luairies,  and  having  loaded  themselves  with  veni- 
son and  buflah)  meat,  w.uily  retire  from  the  d.m- 
gerous  ncighborluuxl.  These  expeditions  ])arlake, 
always,  of  a  warlike  ch.uaeter  ;  t'.e  hunters  are 
all  armed  for  action,  ol'fensi\e  and  defensive,  and 
are  bound  to  incessant  vigilance.  Should  they, 
in  their  excursions,  meet  the  hunters  of  an  adverse 
tribe,  savage  conllicts  lake  place.  Their  encamj)- 
ments,  too,  are  always  subject  to  be  surprised  by 
wandering  war  parties,  and  their  hunters,  when 
scattered  in  inirsuit  of  g.ime,  to  be  captured  or 
mass.iered  by  lurking  foes.  Moulderingskullsand 
skeletons,  bleaching  in  some  dark  mine,  or  near 
the  traces  of  .1  hunting  camp,  occasion. illy  mark 
the  scene  of  a  foregone  act  of  blood,  and  let  the 
wanderer  know  the  d.mgerous  nature  of  the  region 
he  is  traversing,  ll  is  the  purport  of  the  following 
pages  to  narrate  a  month's  excursion  to  these 
noted  hunting  grot'.iuls,  through  a  tr.ict  of  country 
which  li.id  not  as  yet  been  exphued  by  white  men. 
It  w.is  e.irly  in  Octidier,  x'^yz,  that  1  arrived  at 
Fort  (iibson,  a  frontier  [losi  id"  the  Far  West, 
situated  oti  the  Neosho,  or  (irand  River,  near  its 
coniluence  w  ith  the  Arkansas,     1  had  been  Uavel" 
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ling  for  .1  month  past,  with  a  small  party  from  Si. 
Louis,  up  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  along 
the  frontier  line  of  agencies  and  missions  that 
extends  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas.  Our 
party  was  headed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  superintend  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  tribes 
migrating  from  the  cast  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was  thus 
visiting  llie  various  outposts  of  civilization. 

And  liLTC  let  me  bear  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  this  worthy  leader  of  cur  little  band.  He  was 
a  native  of  one  of  the  tjwns  of  Connecticut,  a 
man  in  whom  a  course  cf  Icg.il  practice  and  po- 
litical life  had  not  been  able  to  vitiate  an  innate 
simplic  ity  andbcncv'jlencc  of  heart.  The  greater 
part  of  his  days  had  been  passed  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  a^d  the  society  of  deacons,  elders,  and 
selectmen,  on  the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut ;  w'len  suddenly  lie  had  been  called  to 
mount  hi.'  steed,  shoulder  his  ritle,  and  mingle 
among  stark  hunters,  ba':k\voodsmen,  and  naked 
savages,  on  the  tipckle'js  wilds  of  the  Far  West. 

Another  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  Mr.  L.,  an 
Englibiliiiian  by  birth,  but  descended  from  a  for- 
eign stock  ;  and  who  had  all  the  buoyancy  and 
accommodating  spirit  of  a  native  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Having  rambled  over  many  countries,  he 
had  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  easily  adapting  himself  to  any  change. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  thousand  occupations  ;  a 
botanist,  .a  geologist,  a  hunter  of  beetles  and  but- 
terflies, a  musical  amateur,  a  skctclier  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  in  short,  a  complete  virtuoso  ;  added 
to  which,  he  was  a  very  indefatigable,  if  not  al- 
ways a  very  successful,  sportsman.  Never  had  a 
man  more  irons  in  the  fire,  and,  conse(|uently, 
never  was  man  more  busy  nor  more  cheerful. 

My  tliird  fellow-tra\cller  was  one  who  had  ac- 
companied the  former  from  I'.urope,  and  travelled 
with  him  as  his  Telemachus  ;  being  apt,  like  his 
prototype,  to  gi\c  occasional  perplexity  and  dis- 
ipiiet  to  liis  Mentor.  He  was  a  young  Swiss 
Count,  scarce  twenty-one  years  of  age,  full  of 
talent  and  sjjirit,  Init  galliard  in  the  extreme,  and 
prone  to  e\ery  kind  of  wild  adventure. 

Having  made  this  mention  of  my  comrades,  I 
must  not  pass  ovt-r  unnoticed,  a  personage  of  in- 
ferior rank,  but  of  all-jjervading  and  prevalent 
importance  :  the  squire,  the  groom,  tlie  cook, 
the  tent  m.m,  in  a  word,  tlie  factotum,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  universal  meddler  and  marplot  of 
our  jiarty.  This  was  a  little  swarthy,  meagre, 
French  rreole,  named  Antoine,  but  fiiniliarly 
dubbed  Tunisli  :  .a  kind  of  Cil  HI, is  of  the  fron- 
tier, who  h.id  pasi^ed  a  scrambling  lil'e,  some- 
times among  white  men,  sometimes  among  In- 
dians ?  sometimes  in  the  iini)loy  of  traders,  mis- 
sionaries, and  Indian  agents  ;  sometimes  ming- 
ling with  the  Oi-iage  hunters.  We  picked  him  up 
at  St.  Louis,  near  which  he  had  a  small  firm,  .an 
Indian  wife,  and  a  brood  of  half-blood  children. 
According  to  his  own  account,  however,  he  had  a 
wife  in  e\ery  tribe  ;  in  fact,  if  all  this  little  vaga- 
bond said  of  himself  wore  to  be  believed,  he  was 
without  morals,  without  caste,  without  creed, 
without  country,  and  even  without  language  ;  for 
he  spoke  a  jargon  of  mingled  French,  Knglish, 
and  Osage.  He  was,  withal,  a  notorious  brag- 
gart, and  a  liar  of  the  first  water.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  hear  him  vapor  and  gasconade  about  his 
terrible  ex[)loits  and  haiihreadth  escapes  in  war 
and  hunting.  In  the  midst  of  his  volubility,  he 
was  prone  to  be  seized  b)'  a  spasmodic  gasping, 
as  if  the  springs  of  his  jaws  were  suddenly  un- 


hinged ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  caused  by 
some  falsehood  that  stuck  in  his  throat,  for  I 
generally  remarked  that  immediately  afterward 
there  bolted  forth  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Our  route  had  been  a  pleasant  one,  quartering 
ourselves,  occasionally,  at  the  widely  separated 
establishments  of  the  Indian  missionaries,  but  in 
general  cam[)ing  out  in  the  fine  groves  that  bor- 
der the  streams,  and  sleeping  under  cover  of  a 
tent.  During  the  latter  part  of  our  tour  we  had 
pressed  forward,  in  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  at 
Fort  Gibson  to  accompany  the  Osage  himters  on 
their  autunm.al  visit  to  the  buffalo  prairies.  In- 
deed the  imagination  of  the  young  Count  had  be- 
come completely  excited  on  the  subject.  The 
grand  scenery  and  wild  habits  of  the  pr.iiries  had 
set  his  spirits  madding,  and  the  stories  that  little 
Tonish  told  him  of  Indian  l)ra\es  and  Indian 
beauties,  of  hunting  buffaloes  ami  catching  wild 
horses,  had  set  him  all  agog  for  a  dash  into  sav- 
age life.  He  was  a  bokl  and  hard  rider,  and 
longed  to  be  scouring  the  hunting  groimds.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  his  youthful  antici|).itions  of 
all  that  lie  was  to  see,  and  do,  and  enjoy,  when 
mingling  among  the  Indians  and  participating  in 
their  hardy  adventures  ;  and  it  was  still  more 
amusing  to  listen  to  the  gasconadings  of  little 
Tonish,  who  volunteered  to  be  his  fiithful  scpiire 
in  all  his  perilous  undertakings  ;  to  tt  :uh  him 
how  to  catch  the  wild  horse,  bring  down  the 
buffalo,  and  win  the  smiles  of  Indian  princesses; 
— "  And  if  we  can  oidy  get  sight  of  a  ])rairie  on 
fire  I  "  said  the  young  Count — "  liy  Ciar,  I'll  sot 
one  on  fire  myself!  "  cried  the  little  Frenchman. 


CHAPTKR  II. 

Aiititipiitions  Dhiifpointi'il. — Xi-,v  I l.iin. — Pi-,pniatum% 
tj  yoiii  iin  J-.xyiorinj,'  i',irty. — Dipiirtiin-  fiom  l\'rl 
Ciwsoii. — J\irJiH!,'i/ the  lii ili^'ris. — ./«  l)idi-i>t  (',r.\t- 
In-r. 

Till';  anticipations  of  a  young  man  are  jirone  to 
meet  with  (lisa|)pointmenl.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Count's  scdieme  of  wild  camiiaigning,  before 
we  reachetl  the  end  of  our  journey,  we  heard 
that  the  Osage  hunters  had  set  forth  upon  their 
expedition  to  the  i)i.  talo  grounds.  Tlie  Count 
still  determined,  if  ]i,  ssible,  to  follow  on  their 
track  and  overtake  them,  arid  for  this  purpose 
stopped  short  at  the  Osage  Agency,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  I'ort  (iibson,  to  make  iiupiiries  and 
preparations.  His  tra\elling  companion,  Mr.  L., 
stopped  with  him  ;  while  the  Commissioner  and 
myself  proceeded  to  Fort  (Gibson,  followed  liy  the 
fiithful  and  ver.ieious  Tonish.  I  hinted  to  him 
his  promises  to  follow  the  Count  in  his  c,\mpaign- 
ings,  but  I  founil  the  little  ^a^let  hail  a  keen  eye 
to  self-interest.  He  was  aware  th.it  the  Commis- 
sioner, from  his  olTici.d  duties,  would  remain  for 
a  long  time  in  the  country,  and  be  likely  to  give 
him  ])ermanent  employment,  while  the  sojourn  of 
the  Count  would  be  but  transient.  The  gascon- 
ading of  the  little  braggart  was  sudilenly  there- 
fore at  an  end.  He  sjiake  not  another  word  to 
the  young  Count  about  Indians,  bulValoes,  and 
wild  horses,  but  putting  himself  t.icitly  in  the 
train  of  the  Commissioner,  jogged  silently  after 
us  to  the  garris<m. 

On  arriv  ing  at  the  fort,  however,  a  new  chance 
presented  itself  for  a  cruise  on  the  ]Mairies.  We 
learnt  that  a  company  of  mounted  rangers,  or 
riflemen,  h.id  departed  but  three  days  previouk 
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to  make  a  wide  exploring  tour  from  the  Arkan- 
sas to  the  Red  River,  including  a  part  of  the 
I'awnee  hunting  grounds  where  no  party  of  white 
men  had  as  yet  penetrated.  Here,  then,  was  an 
opportunity  of  ranging  over  those  dangerous  and 
interesting  regions  under  the  safeguard  of  a  pow- 
erful escort  ;  for  the  Commissioner,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  could  claim  tiic  service  of  this  newly 
raised  corps  of  ridemen,  and  the  country  they 
were  to  explore  was  destined  for  the  settlement 
of  some  of  the  migrating  tribes  connected  with 
his  mission. 

Our  plan  was  promptly  formed  and  put  into  ex- 
ecution. A  couple  of  Creek  Indians  were  sent  off 
exprc.  s,  by  the  commander  of  Fort  Gibson,  to 
overtake  the  rangers  and  bring  them  to  a  halt  until 
the  Commissioner  and  his  party  should  be  able  to 
Join  them.  As  we  should  have  a  march  of  three 
or  four  days  through  a  wild  country  before  we 
could  overtake  the  company  of  rangers,  an  escort 
of  fourteen  mounted  ritlemen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  lieutenant,  was  assigned  us. 

We  sent  word  to  the  young  Count  and  Mr.  1  , 
at  the  Osage  Agency,  of  our  new  plan  and  pros- 
pects, and  invited  them  to  accompany  us.  The 
Count,  however,  could  not  forego  the  delights  he 
had  promised  himself  in  mingling  with  absolutely 
savage  life.  In  reply,  he  agreed  to  keep  with  us 
until  we  shoidd  come  upon  the  trail  of  the  Osage 
hunters,  when  it  was  his  fixed  resolve  to  strike  off 
into  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  and  his 
faithful  Mentor,  though  he  grieved  at  the  mad- 
ness of  the  scheme,  was  too  stanch  a  friend  to 
desert  him.  A  general  rendezvous  of  our  jiarty 
and  escort  was  appointed,  for  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  the  Agency. 

We  now  made  all  arrangements  for  prompt  de- 
parture. Our  baggage  had  hitherto  been  tran- 
sported on  a  light  wagon,  but  we  were  now  to 
break  our  way  through  an  untravelled  country, 
cut  up  by  rivers,  ravines,  ,ind  thickets,  where  a 
vehicle  of  the  kind  would  be  a  complete  im])edi- 
ment.  We  were  to  travel  on  horseback,  in  hun- 
ter's style,  and  with  as  little  encumbrance  as  pos- 
sible. Our  baggage,  therefore,  underwent  a  riijid 
and  most  abstemious  reduction.  A  i)air  of  saddle- 
bags, and  those  by  no  me.ms  crammed,  suliiced 
for  each  man's  scanty  wardrobe,  and,  with  his 
great  coat,  were  to  be  carried  upon  the  steed  he 
rode.  The  rest  of  the  bag;.;age  was  placed  on 
pack-horses.  I'^ach  one  had  a  bear-skin  and  a 
couple  of  bl.inkets  for  bedding,  and  there  was  a 
tent  to  shelter  us  in  case  of  sickness  or  bad 
weather.  We  took  care  to  ]iro\iile  ourselves  with 
tlnur,  coffee,  and  sug.ir,  together  with  a  small 
supply  of  salt  pork  tor  emergencies  ;  for  our  main 
suli'iistence  we  were  to  dejjend  ujion  the  chase. 

Such  of  our  horses  as  had  not  l)een  tired  out  in 
our  recent  journey,  were  taken  with  us  as  pack- 
horses,  or  supernumeraries ;  but  as  we  were 
going  on  a  long  anil  rough  tour,  where  there 
would  be  occasional  hunting,  and  where,  in  case 
of  meeting  with  hostile  savages,  the  safety  of  the 
rider  might  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  his 
steed,  we  took  care  to  be  well  mounted.  I  pro- 
cured a  stout  silver-gray;  scmewhat  rough,  but 
stanch  and  powerful ;  and  retained  a  hardy  pony 
which  I  had  hitherto  ridden,  and  which,  being 
somewhat  jaded,  was  suffered  to  ramble  along 
with  the  p.ick-horses,  to  be  mounted  only  in  case 
of  emergency. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made,  wc  left 
Fort  Gibson,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber, and  crossing  the  river  in  the  front  of  it,  set 
off  for  the  rendezvous  at  the  Agency.     A  ride  of 


a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  ford  of  the  Verdi- 
gris, a  wild  rocky  scene  overhung  with  forest 
trees.  We  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  crossed  in  straggling  file,  the  horses  stepping 
cautiously  from  rock  to  rock,  and  in  a  manner 
feeling  about  for  a  foothold  beneath  the  rushing 
and  brawling  stream. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  brought  up  the 
rear  with  the  pack-horses.  He  was  in  high  glee, 
having  experienced  a  kind  of  promotion.  In  our 
journey  hitherto  he  had  driven  the  w.agon,  which 
he  seemed  to  consider  a  very  inferior  employ  ; 
now  he  was  master  of  the  horse. 

He  sat  perched  like  a  monkey  behind  the  pack 
on  one  of  the  horses  ;  he  sang,  he  shoutccl,  he 
yelped  like  an  Indian,  and  ever  and  anon  blas- 
phemed the  loitering  pack-horses  in  his  jargon  of 
mingled  French,  English  and  Osage,  which  not 
one  of  them  could  understand. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  ford  wc  s.aw  on  the 
opposite  shore  a  Creek  Indian  on  horseback.  He 
had  paused  to  reconnoitre  us  from  the  brow  of  a 
rock,  and  formed  a  picturesque  object,  in  unison 
with  the  wild  scenery  around  him.  lie  wore  a 
bright  blue  hunting-shirt  trimmed  with  scarlet 
fringe  ;  a  gayly  colored  handkerchief  was  bound 
round  his  head  something  like  a  turban,  with  one 
end  hanging  down  beside  his  ear  ;  he  held  a  long 
rifle  in  his  hand,  and  looked  like  a  wild  Arab  on 
the  prowl.  Our  lociuacious  and  ever-meddling 
little  Frenchman  called  out  to  him  in  his  Baby- 
lonish jargon,  but  the  savage  having  satisfied  his 
curiosity  tossed  his  hand  in  the  air,  turned  the 
head  of  his  steed,  and  galloping  along  the  shore 
soon  disappeared  among  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  III, 

.<■/«  /ndiiin  Agency. — Rifli-nu-n. — Ouij^cx,  Creeks,  Trap^ 
fcrs,  />i'j,'S,  Horses,  Il.ilf-IlrccJs, — lieatte,  the  Hunts- 
num. 

II.wiNG  crossed  the  ford,  wc  soon  reached  the 
Osage  Agency,  where  Col.  Choteau  has  his  ofticcs 
and  magazines,  for  the  dispatch  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  the  distribution  of  presents  and  sujiplies.  It 
consisted  of  ,a  few  log  houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  presented  a  motley  frontier  scene. 
Mere  was  our  escort  awaiting  our  arrival;  some 
were  on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  some  seated 
on  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  some  shooting  at  a 
mark.  They  were  a  heterogeneous  crew  ;  some 
in  frock-coats  made  of  green  blankets  ;  others  in 
leathern  hunting-shirts,  but  the  most  part  in 
marvellously  ill-cut  garments,  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  evidently  put  on  for  rugged  service. 
Near  by  these  was  a  group  of  Osages  :  stately 
fellows  ;  stern  and  simple  in  garb  and  aspect. 
They  wore  no  ornaments;  their  dress  consisted 
merely  of  blankets,  leggings,  and  moccasons. 
Their  heads  were  bare  ;  their  hair  was  cropped 
close,  excepting  a  bristling  ridge  on  the  top,  like 
the  crest  of  a  helmet,  with  a  long  scalp  lock  hang- 
ing behind.  They  had  line  Roman  countenances, 
and  broad  deep  chests;  and,  as  they  generally 
wore  their  blankets  wrapped  round  their  loins,  so 
as  to  leave  the  bust  and  arms  bare,  they  looked 
like  so  many  noble  bronze  figures.  The  Osages 
are  the  finest  looking  Indians  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  West.  They  have  not  yielded  sufficiently, 
as  yet,  to  the  influence  of  civilization  to  lay  by 
their  simple  Indian  garb,  or  to  lose  the  habiLS  of 
the  hunter  and  the  warrior;   and  tlicir  poverwy 
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prevents  their  indulging  in  mucli  luxury  of  ap- 
parel. 

In  contrast  to  these  was  a  gaily  dressed  party  of 
Crveks.  There  is  something,  at  the  first  glance, 
ciuitc  oriental  in  the  appearance  of  this  tribe. 
They  dress  in  calico  luinlirig  shirts,  of  various 
brilliant  colors,  decorated  with  bright  fringes,  and 
belted  with  broad  girdles,  embroidered  with 
beads:  they  have  leggings  of  dressed  deerskins, 
or  of  green  or  scarlet  cloth,  with  embroiderecl 
knee-bands  and  tassels;  their  moccasons  are 
fancifully  wrought  and  ornamented,  and  they 
wear  gaudy  handkerchiefs  tastefully  bound  round 
their  heads. 

IJesides  these,  there  w.is  a  sprinkling  of  trap- 
pers, hunters,  half-breeds,  Creoles,  negroes  of 
every  hue  ;  and  all  that  other  rabble  rout  of  non- 
descript beings  that  keep  about  the  frontiers,  be- 
tween civilized  and  savage  life,  as  those  ccpiivocal 
birds,  the  bats,  hover  about  the  confines  of  light 
and  darkness. 

The  little  hamlet  of  the  Agency  was  in  a  com- 
plete bustle  ;  the  bl.acksmilh's  shed,  in  particular, 
was  a  scene  of  preparation  ;  astrapi  .iig  negro  was 
shoeing  a  horse  ;  two  half-breeds  wen'  fabricating 
iron  spoons  in  which  to  melt  lead  for  bullets.  An 
old  trapper,  in  leathern  hunting  frock  and  moc- 
casons, had  placed  his  rifle  against  a  work-bench, 
while  he  superintended  the  operation,  antl  gos- 
siped about  his  hunting  exploits  ;  several  large 
dogs  were  lounging  in  and  out  of  the  shop,  or 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine,  while  a  little  cur,  with 
head  cocked  on  one  side,  and  one  car  erect,  was 
watching,  with  that  curiosity  common  to  little 
dogs,  the  process  of  shoeing  the  horse,  as  if 
studying  the  art,  or  waiting  for  his  turn  to  be 
shod. 

We  found  the  Count  and  his  companion,  the 
Virtuoso,  ready  for  the  march.  As  they  inlciuled 
to  overtake  the  Osages,  and  pass  some  time  in 
hunting  the  buffalo  and  the  wild  horse,  they  had 
provided  themselves  accordingly  ;  having,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  steeds  which  they  used  for  travelling, 
others  of  prime  quality,  which  were  to  be  k'(l 
when  on  the  marcli,  and  only  to  be  mounted  for 
the  chase. 

They  had,  moreover,  engaged  the  services  of  a 
young  man  named  Antoine,  a  h.ilf-brecd  of 
French  and  Osage  origin.  He  was  to  be  a  kind 
of  Jack-ofall-work ;  to  rook,  to  hunt,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  horses ;  but  he  had  a  vehement 
propensity  to  do  nothing,  being  one  of  the  worth- 
less brood  engendered  and  brought  up  among  the 
missions.  lie  was,  moreover,  a  little  spoiled  liy 
being  really  a  handsome  young  fellow,  an  Adonis 
of  the  frontier,  and  still  worse  by  fancying  him- 
self highly  connected,  his  sister  being  concubine 
to  an  opulent  white  trader  I 

•  For  our  own  parts,  the  Commissioner  and  my- 
self were  desirous,  before  setting  out,  to  procure 
another  attendant  well  versed  in  woodcraft,  who 
might  serve  us  as  a  hunter  ;  for  our  little  French- 
man would  have  his  hands  full  when  in  camp,  in 
cooking,  and  on  the  march,  in  taking  care  of  the 
pack-horses.  Such  an  one  presented  himself,  or 
rather  was  recommended  to  us,  in  Pierre  Heatte, 
a  half-breed  of  French  and  Osage  parentage. 
We  were  assured  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all 
parts  of  the  country,  having  traversed  it  in  all  di- 
rections, both  in  hunting  and  war  parties  ;  that 
he  would  be  of  use  both  as  guide  and  interpreter, 
and  that  he  was  a  first-rate  hunter. 

I  confess  I  did  not  like  liis  looks  when  he  was 
first  presented  to  me.  He  was  lounging  .about, 
in  an  old  hunting  frock  and  tnctasses  or  leggings, 


of  deer  skin,  soiled  and  greased,  and  almost 
japanned  by  constant  use.  He  was  apparently 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  s(iuare  and  strongly 
built.  His  features  were  not  bad,  being  shaped 
not  imlikc  those  of  Napoleon,  but  sharpened  up, 
with  high  Indi.m  iieek  bones.  I'erhaps  the 
dusky  greenish  hue  of  his  complexion,  aided  his 
resemblance  to  au  old  bnuzc  bust  1  had  seen  of 
the  Emperor.  He  had,  however,  a  sullen,  satur- 
nine exj)ression,  set  off  by  a  slouched  woollen 
hat,  an(l  elf  locks  that  hung  alwut  his  cars. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  his 
manners  were  e(|ually  unprepossessing.  He  was 
cold  and  laconic  ;  made  no  promises  or  profes- 
sions ;  stated  the  terms  he  requireil  fur  the  ser- 
vices of  hiniself  and  his  horse,  which  we  thought 
rather  high,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  aliatc 
them,  nor  any  anxiL-ty  to  secure  our  employ. 
He  had  altogether  mure  of  the  red  than  the  white 
man  in  his  composition  ;  and,  as  I  had  been 
tuight  to  look  upon  all  half-breeds  with  distrust, 
as  an  uncertain  and  faithless  race,  I  would  gladly 
have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  Pierre  lieattc. 
We  had  no  time,  however,  to  look  out  for  any  one 
more  to  our  taste,  and  had  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  him  on  the  sjxit.  He  then  set  about 
making  his  jireparatioiis  for  the  journey,  promis- 
ing to  join  us  at  our  evening's  encan)pn\ent. 

One  thing  was  yet  wanting  to  lit  me  out  for  the 
Prairies— a  thoroughly  trustworthy  steed:  I  was 
not  yet  mounteil  to  my  mind.  The  gray  I  had 
bought,  though  strong  and  serviceable,  was  rough. 
At  the  last  moment  1  succeeded  in  getting  an  ex- 
cellent animal  ;  .1  dark  bay  ;  powerful,  active, 
generous-spirited,  and  in  capital  condition.  1 
mounted  him  with  exultation,  iuul  transferred  the 
silver  gray  to  Tonish,  who  was  in  such  ecstasies 
at  finding  himself  so  conqiletely /•«  dwaliri ,  th/t 
1  feared  he  might  realize  the  ancient  and  wel'  • 
known  proverb  of  "  a  beggar  on  horseback." 


chapti:r  IV. 

T/ie  Ihp.irlure. 

Thk  long-drawn  notes  of  a  bugle  at  length  g.ave 
the  signal  for  departure.  '*'he  rangers  fded  off  in 
a  straggling  line  of  march  through  the  woods: 
we  were  soon  on  horseback  and  following  on,  but 
were  detained  by  the  irregidarity  of  the  pack- 
horses.  They  were  unaccustomed  to  keep  the 
line,  anil  straggled  from  siile  to  side  among  the 
thickets,  in  spite  t)f  all  the  pesting  and  bedeviling 
of  Tonish  ;  who,  mounted  on  his  gallant  gray, 
with  a  long  rille  on  his  shoulder,  worried  after 
them,  bestowing  a  superabundance  of  dry  blows 
and  curses. 

We  soon,  therefore,  lost  sight  of  our  escort,  but 
managed  to  keep  on  their  track,  thridi  ing  lofty 
forests,  and  entangled  thickets,  and  p.issing  by 
Indian  wigwams  and  negro  huts,  until  toward 
dusk  we  arrived  at  a  frontier  farm-house,  owned 
by  a  settler  of  the  name  of  IJerryhill.  It  was 
situated  on  a  hill,  below  which  the  rangers  had 
encamped  in  a  circular  grove,  on  the  margin  of  a 
stream.  The  master  of  the  house  received  us 
civilly,  but  could  offer  us  no  accommodation,  for 
sickness  prevailed  in  liis  family.  He  appeared 
himself  to  be  in  no  very  thriving  condition,  for 
though  bulky  in  frame,  he  had  a  sallow,  un- 
healthy complexion,  and  a  whiftling  double  voice, 
shifting  abruptly  from  a  treble  to  a  thorough- 
bass. 
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Finding  his  log  house  was  a  mere  hospital, 
crowded  with  invalids,  we  ordered  our  tent  to  be 
pitched  in  the  farm-yard. 

We  had  not  '  een  long  encamped,  when  our 
recently  engagi  a  attendant,  Keattc,  the  Osage 
half-breed,  made  his  appearance.  He  came 
mounted  un  onchorseand  leading  another,  which 
seemed  t(»  be  well  packed  with  supplies  for  the 
expedition,  lleatte  was  evidently  an  "old  sol- 
dier," as  to  the  art  of  taking  care  of  himself  and 
looking  out  for  emergencies.  Finding  that  he  was 
in  government  employ,  being  engaged  by  the 
Commissioner,  he  had  drawn  rations  n*'  Hour  anil 
bacon,  and  put  them  up  so  as  to  Ik   weather- 

t)roof.  In  addition  to  the  horse  for  the  road,  and 
or  ordinary  service,  which  was  a  rough,  hardy 
nnimal,  he  had  another  for  hunting.  This  M'asof 
a  mixed  breed  like  himself,  being  a  cross  of  the 
domestic  stock  with  the  wild  horse  of  the  prairies  ; 
and  a  noble  steed  it  was,  of  generous  spirit,  fine 
action,  and  admirable  bottom.  He  had  taken 
care  to  have  his  horses  well  shod  at  the  Agency. 
He  came  prepared  at  all  poi/its  for  war  or  hunt- 
ing ;  his  rille  on  his  shouhler,  his  powder-horn 
and  bullet-pouch  at  his  side,  his  lumting-knile 
stuck  in  his  belt,  and  coils  of  cordage  at  his  sad- 
dle bow,  which  we  were  told  were  lariats,  or 
noosed  cords,  used  in  catching  the  wild  horse. 

Thus  eiiuipped  and  provided,  :in  Indian  hunter 
on  a  prairie  is  like  a  cruiser  on  the  ocean,  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  world,  and  competent 
to  self-protection  and  self-maintenance.  He  can 
cast  himself  loose  from  every  one,  sha|)e  his  own 
course,  and  take  care  of  his  own  fortunes.  I 
thought  lleatte  seemed  to  feel  his  indcpendincc, 
and  to  consider  himself  superior  to  us  all,  now 
that  we  were  I.-iunching  into  tlie  wilderness.  He 
maintained  a  half  proud,  half  sullen  look,  and 
great  taciturnity,  and  his  first  care  was  to  uni)ack 
his  horses  and  put  them  in  s.ife  (iu:irters  for  the 
night.  His  whole  demeanor  w, IS  in  perfect  con- 
trast to  our  vaporing,  clLMtering,  bustling  little 
Frenchman.  The  latter,  too,  seemed  jealous  of 
this  new-comer.  He  whispered  to  us  that  these 
half-breeds  were  a  touchy,  ca|)ricious  peoi)le,  lit- 
tle to  be  depended  upon.  That  IJeatte  had  evi- 
dently come  prepared  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  that,  at  any  moment  in  the  course  of  our 
tour,  he  would  Ije  liable  to  take  some  sudden  dis- 
gust or  affront,  and  abandon  us  at  a  moment's 
warning:  having  the  means  of  shifting  for  him- 
self, and  being  perfectly  at  home  on  the  prairies. 


CHAI'TLR  V. 

FroHlifr  Sienrs. — A  I.y<ur,cut  of  the  I'order. — l.ymh's 
I.iitv. —  I'he  IMngtr  of  l-'injini;  ti  Horse. —  I'ht  Young 
Osage. 

On  the  following  morning  (October  ii),  wc  were 
on  the  march  by  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  rode 
through  deep  rich  bottoms  of  alluvial  soil,  over- 
grown with  redundant  vegetation,  and  trees  of  an 
enormous  size.  Our  route  lay  parallel  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  on  the  borders  of 
which  river,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Red  Fork, 
we  expected  to  overtake  the  main  body  of  ran- 
gers. For  some  miles  the  country  was  sprinkled 
with  Creek  vill.igcs  and  farm-houses;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  appeared  to  have  adopted,  with 
considerable  facdity,  the  rudir.ients  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  have  thriven  inconsequence.  Their 
farms  were  well  stocked,  and  their  houses  had  a 
look  of  comfort  and  abundance. 


Wc  met  with  numbcrv.  of  them  returning  from 
one  of  their  grand  games  of  ball,  for  which  their 
nation  is  celebrated.  Some  were  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback;  the  latter,  occasionally,  with  g.iy- 
ly  (tressed  females  behind  tla-m.  They  are  a 
well-^m.ide  race,  muscular  and  closely  knit,  with 
wellMriu'd  thi^;hs  and  legs.  Tluy  have  a  gypsy 
fondness  for  brilliant  colors  and  g.iy  decorations, 
and  are  bright  and  fanciful  objects  when  seen  at 
a  distance  on  the  prairies.  One  had  a  scarlet 
handkerchief  bound  round  his  head,  surmounted 
with  a  tut't  of  black  feathers  like  a  coc  ktail.  An- 
other had  a  white  handkerchief,  with  red  leathers; 
while  a  third,  for  want  of  a  plume,  h,id  stuck  in 
his  turb;m  a  brilli;int  bunch  of  sumach. 

On  the  vcr;.;e  of  the  wilderness  we  paused  to 
in(|uire  our  way  at  a  log  house,  owned  by  a  white 
settler  or  scjuatter,  a  tall  raw-boned  old  fellow, 
with  red  hair,  a  lank  lantern  visage,  and  an  invet- 
erate habit  of  winking  with  one  eye,  as  if  every- 
thing he  said  was  of  knowing  import.  He  was  in 
a  towering  passion.  One  of  his  horses  was  miss- 
ing' ;  he  was  sure  it  had  been  stolen  in  the  night 
by  a  straggling  party  of  Osages  encamped  in  a 
neighboring  swamp  ;  but  he  would  have  satisfac- 
ti(m  !  He  wouhl  mike  an  example  of  the  vil- 
lains. He  had  accordingly  caught  down  his  ritle 
from  the  wall,  that  iinanable  enforcer  of  right  or 
wrong  upon  tin-  frontiers,  and,  having  saddled  his 
steed,  was  about  to  silly  forth  on  a  foray  into  the 
swamp  ;  while  a  brother  si|uatter,  with  ritle  in 
hand,  stood  ready  to  accompany  him. 

We  endeavorcil  to  calm  tiie  oUl  campaigner  of 
the  prairies,  by  suggesting  that  his  horse  might 
have  strayed  into  the  neighboring  woods  ;  but  he 
h.id  the  frontier  projiensity  to  charge  everything 
to  the  Indians,  and  nothing  could  dissuade  him 
fnnn  carrying  lire  and  sword  into  the  swamp. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  farther  we  lost  the 
frail  c)f  the  main  Viody  of  r.mgers,  and  bec.ime 
jii  rplexed  by  a  variety  of  tr.icks  made  by  the  In- 
dians and  settlers.  At  length  coming  to  a  log 
house,  inhabited  by  a  white  man,  the  \ery  last  on 
the  frontier,  we  found  that  we  h.id  wandered  from 
our  true  course.  Taking  us  back  for  some  dis- 
t.ince,  he  again  brought  us  to  the  right  trad  : 
])iitting  ourselves  upon  which,  we  took  our  linal 
departure,  and  laiinf  hed  into  the  broad  wilder- 
ness. 

The  trail  kept  on  like  a  straggling  footp.ilh, 
over  hill  and  dale,  through  brush  ami  brake,  and 
tangled  thicket,  and  open  prairie.  In  traversing 
the  wilds  it  is  customary  for  a  i)arty  either  of 
horse  or  foot  to  follow  each  other  in  single  tile 
like  the  Indians  ;  so  that  the  leaders  break  the 
way  for  those  who  follow,  and  lessen  their  labor 
and  fatigue.  In  this  way,  also,  the  number  of  a 
party  is  concealed,  the  whole  leaving  but  one 
narrow  well-trampled  track  to  mark  their  course. 

We  had  not  long  regained  the  trail,  when,  on 
emerging  from  a  forest,  we  beheld  our  raw-boned, 
hard-winking,  hard-riding  knight-errant  of  the 
frontier,  descending  the  slope  of  a  hill,  followed 
by  his  companion  in  arms.  As  he  drew  near  to 
US,  the  gauntness  of  his  figure  and  ruefulness  of 
his  .isijcct  reminded  me  of  the  description  of  the 
hero  of  La  Mancha,  and  he  was  equally  bent  on 
affairs  of  doughty  enterprise,  being  about  to  pene- 
trate the  thickets  of  the  perilous  swamp,  within 
which  the  enemy  lay  ensconced. 

While  wc  were  holding  a  parley  with  him  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  we  descried  an  Osage  on 
horseback  issuing  out  of  a  skirt  of  wood  about 
half  a  mile  off,  and  leading  a  horse  by  a  halter- 
The  latter  was  immediately  recognized  by  our 
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hard-winking  friend  as  the  steed  of  which  he  was 
in  qucat.  As  the  Osage  drew  near,  I  was  struck 
with  his  appearance.  He  was  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  well  grown-,  with  the  fine 
Roman  countenance  common  to  his  tribe,  and  as 
he  rode  with  his  blanket  wrapped  round  his  loins, 
his  naked  bust  would  have  furnished  a  model  for 
a  statuary.  He  was  mounted  on  a  beautiful  pie- 
bald horse,  a  mottled  white  and  brown,  of  the 
wild  breed  of  the  prairies,  decorated  with  a  broad 
collar,  from  which  hung  in  front  a  tuft  of  horse- 
hair dyed  of  a  bright  scarlet. 

The  youth  rode  slowly  up  to  us  with  a  frank 
open  air,  and  signified  by  means  of  our  interpreter 
Beatte,  that  the  horse  he  was  leading  had  wan- 
dered to  their  camp,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way 
to  conduct  him  back  to  his  owner. 

1  had  expected  to  witness  an  expression  of 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  our  hard-favored  cavalier, 
but  to  my  surprise  the  old  fellow  broke  out  into  a 
furious  passion.  He  declared  that  the  Indians 
had  carried  off  his  horse  in  the  night,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  home  in  the  morning, 
and  claiming  a  reward  for  finding  him  ;  a  com- 
mon practice,  as  he  affirmed,  among  the  Indians. 
He  was,  therefore,  for  tying  the  young  Indian  to 
a  tree  and  giving  him  a  sound  lashing  ;  and  was 
quite  surprised  at  the  burst  of  indignation  which 
this  novel  mode  of  requiting  a  service  drew  from 
us.  Such,  however,  is  too  often  the  administra- 
tion of  law  on  the  frontier,  "  Lynch's  law,"  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  apt  to 
be  witness,  jury,  judge,  and  executioner,  and  the 
defendant  to  be  convicted  and  punished  on  mere 
presumption  ;  and  in  this  way,  I  am  convinced, 
are  occasioned  many  of  those  heart-burnings  and 
resentments  among  the  Indians,  which  lead  to 
retaliation,  and  end  in  Indian  wars.  When  I 
compared  the  open,  noble  countenance  and  frank 
demeanor  of  the  young  Osage,  with  the  sinister  vis- 
age and  high-handed  conduct  of  the  frontiersman, 
I  felt  little  doubt  on  whose  back  a  lash  would  be 
most  meritoriously  bestowed. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
recovery  of  his  horse,  without  the  pleasure  of 
flogging  the  finder  into  the  bargain,  the  old  Lycur- 
gus,  or  rnther  Draco,  of  the  frontier,  set  off  growl- 
ing on  his  return  homeward,  followed  by  his 
brother  squatter. 

As  for  the  youthful  Osage,  we  were  all  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor ;  the  young  Count  especially, 
with  the  sympathies  proper  to  his  age  Jind  inci- 
dent to  his  character,  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to 
him.  Nothing  would  suit  but  he  must  have  the 
young  Osage  as  a  companion  and  squire  in  his 
expedition  into  the  wilderness.  The  youth  was 
easily  tempted,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  a  safe 
range  over  the  buffalo  prairies  and  the  promise  of 
a  new  blanket,  he  turned  his  bridle,  left  the 
swamp  and  the  encampment  of  his  friends  behind 
him,  and  set  off  to  follow  the  Count  in  his  wander- 
ings in  quest  of  the  Osage  hunters. 

Such  is  the  glorious  independence  of  man  in  a 
savage  state.  This  youth,  with  his  rifle,  his  blan- 
ket, and  his  horse,  was  ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing to  rove  the  world  ;  he  carried  all  his  worldly 
effects  with  him,  and  in  the  absence  of  artificial 
wants,  possessed  the  great  secret  of  personal 
freedom.  We  of  society  are  slaves,  not  so  much 
to  others  as  to  ourselves  ;  our  superfluities  are  the 
chains  that  bind  us,  impeding  every  movement 
of  our  bodies  and  thwarting  every  impulse  of  our 
souls.  Such,  at  least,  were  my  speculations  at 
the  time,  though  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  took 
their  tone  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 


Count,  who  seemed  more  enchanted  than  ever 
with  the  wild  chivalry  of  the  prairies,  and  talked 
of  putting  on  the  Indian  dress  and  adopting  the 
Indian  habits  during  the  time  he  hoped  to  pass 
with  the  Osages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

^" 

Trail  of  the  Osage  Hunters. — Departure  of  the  Count  and 
his  /'arty. — A  Deserted  War  Camp. — A  VograniDog. 
—  The  Encampment. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  the  trail  we  were 
pursuing  was  crossed  by  another,  which  struck  off 
through  the  forest  to  the  west  in  a  direct  course 
for  the  Arkansas  River.  Beatte,  our  half-breed, 
after  considering  it  for  a  moment,  pronounced  it 
the  trail  of  the  Osage  hunters  ;  and  that  it  must 
lead  to  the  place  where  they  had  forded  the  river 
on  their  way  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

Here  then  the  young  Count  and  his  companion 
came  to  a  halt  and  prepared  to  take  leave  oi  us. 
The  most  experienced  frontiersmen  in  the  troop 
remonstrated  on  the  hazard  of  the  undertaking. 
They  were  about  to  throw  themselves  loose  in  the 
wilderness,  with  no  other  guides,  guards,  or  at- 
tendants, than  a  young  ignorant  half-breed,  and 
a  still  younger  Indian.  They  were  embarrassed 
by  a  pack-horse  and  two  led  horses,  with  which 
they  would  have  to  make  their  way  through  mat- 
ted forests,  and  across  rivers  and  morasses.  The 
Osages  and  Pawnees  were  at  war,  and  they  might 
fall  in  with  some  warrior  party  of  the  latter,  who 
are  ferocious  foes  ;  besides,  their  small  number, 
and  their  valuable  horses  would  form  a  great 
temptation  to  some  of  the  straggling  bands  of 
Osages  loitering  about  the  frontier,  who  might  rob 
them  of  their  horses  in  the  night,  and  leave  them 
destitute  and  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  prairies. 

Nothing,  however,  could  restrain  the  romantic 
ardor  of  the  Count  for  a  campaign  of  buffalo  hunt- 
ing with  the  Osages,  and  he  had  a  game  spirit 
that  seemed  always  stimulated  by  the  idea  of 
danger.  His  travelling  companion,  of  discreeter 
age  and  cjilmer  temperament,  was  convinced  of 
the  rashness  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  he  could  not 
control  the  impetuous  zeal  of  his  youthful  friend, 
and  he  was  too  loyal  to  leave  him  to  pursue  his 
hazardous  scheme  alone.  To  our  great  regret, 
therefore,  we  saw  them  abandon  the  protection 
of  our  escort,  and  strike  off  on  their  hap-hazard 
expedition.  The  old  hunters  of  our  party  shook 
their  heads,  and  our  half-breed,  Beatte,  pre- 
dicted all  kinds  of  trouble  to  them  ;  my  only  hope 
was,  that  they  would  soon  meet  with  perplexities 
enough  to  cool  the  impetuosity  of  the  young 
Count,  and  induce  him  to  rejoin  us.  With  this 
idea  we  travelled  slowly,  and  made  a  considerable 
halt  at  noon.  After  resuming  our  march,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Arkansas.  It  presented  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  bordered  by  a  beach  of 
fine  sand,  overgrown  with  willows  and  cotton- 
wood  trees.  Beyond  the  river,  the  eye  wandered 
over  a  beautiful  champaign  country,  of  flovery 
plains  and  sloping  uplands,  diversified  by  groves 
and  clumps  of  trees,  and  long  screens  of  wood- 
land ;  the  whole  wearing  the  aspect  of  complete, 
and  even  ornamental  cultivation,  instead  of  na- 
tive wildness.  Not  far  from  the  river,  on  an  open 
eminence,  we  passed  through  the  recently  de- 
serted camping  place  of  an  Osage  war  paity. 
The  frames  of  the  tents  or  wigwams  remained, 
consisting  of  poles  bent  into  an  arch,  with  each 
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end  stuck  into  the  ground  :  these  are  interwined 
with  twigs  and  branches,  and  covered  with  bark 
and  skins.  Those  experienced  in  Indian  lore, 
can  ascertain  the  tribe,  and  whether  on  a  hunting 
or  a  warlike  expedition,  by  the  shape  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  wigwams.  Beatte  pointed  out  to  us, 
in  the  present  skeleton  camp,  the  wigwam  in 
which  the  chiefs  had  held  their  consultations 
around  the  council-fire  ;  and  an  open  area,  well 
trampled  down,  on  which  the  grand  war-dance 
had  been  performed. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  as  we  were  passing 
through  a  forest,  we  were  met  by  a  forlorn,  half- 
famisl^ed  dog,  who  came  rambling  along  the  trail, 
with  inflamed  eyes,  and  bewildered  look.  Though 
nearly  trampled  upon  by  the  foremost  rangers,  he 
took  notice  of  no  one,  but  rambled  heedlessly 
among  the  horses.  The  cry  of"  mad  dog"  was 
immediately  raised,  and  one  of  the  rangers  levelled 
his  rifle,  but  was  stayed  by  the  ever-ready  hu- 
manity of  the  Commissioner.  "  He  is  blind ! " 
said  he.  "  It  is  the  dog  of  some  poor  Indian,  fol- 
lowing his  master  by  the  scent.  It  would  h%  a 
shame  to  kill  so  faithful  an  animal."  The  ranger 
shouldered  his  rifle,  the  dog  blundered  blindly 
through  the  cavalcade  unhurt,  and  keeping  his 
nose  to  the  ground,  continued  his  course  along 
the  trail,  affording  a  rare  instance  of  a  dog  sur- 
viving a  bad  name. 

About  three  o'clock,  we  came  to  a  recent 
camping-place  of  the  company  of  rangers  :  the 
brands  of  one  of  their  fires  were  still  smoking ; 
so  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Beatte,  they 
could  not  have  passed  on  above  a  day  previously. 
As  there  was  a  fine  stream  of  water  close  by,  and 
plenty  of  pea-vines  for  the  horses,  we  encamped 
here  for  the  night. 

We  had  not  been  here  long,  when  we  heard  a 
halloo  from  a  distance,  and  beheld  the  young 
Count  and  his  party  advancing  through  the  forest. 
We  welcomed  them  to  the  camp  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  ;  for  their  departure  upon  so  hazard- 
ous an  expedition  had  caused  us  great  uneasiness. 
A  short  experiment  had  convinced  them  of  the 
toil  and  difficulty  of  inexperienced  travellers  like 
themselves  making  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness with  such  a  train  of  horses,  and  such  slender 
attendance.  Fortunately,  they  determined  to  re- 
join us  before  nightfall ;  one  night's  camping  out 
might  have  cost  them  their  horses.  The  Count 
had  prevailed  upon  his  protege  and  esquire,  the 
young  Osage,  to  continue  with  him,  and  still  cal- 
culated upon  achieving  great  exploits,  with  his  as- 
sistance, on  the  buffalo  prairies. 


-  -  CHAPTER   VII. 

News  of  the  Rangers. — The  Count  and  his  Indian  Squire. — 
Halt  in  the  Woods. —  Woodland  Scene. — Osage  Village. 
— P-f^T'  Visitors  at  our  Evening  Camp. 

In  the  morning  early  (October  i2th),  the  two 
Creeks  who  had  been  sent  express  by  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Gibson,  to  stop  the  company  of 
rangers,  arrived  at  our  encampment  on  their 
return.  They  had  left  the  company  encamped 
about  fifty  miles  distant,  in  a  fine  place  on  the 
Arkansas,  abounding  in  game,  where  they  in- 
tended to  await  our  arrival.  This  news  spread  an- 
imation throughout  our  party,  and  we  set  out  on 
our  march  at  sunrise,  with  renewed  spirit. 

In  mounting  our  steeds,  the  young  Osage  at- 
tempted to  throw  a  blanket  upon  his  wild  horse. 


The  fine,  sensible  animal  took  fright,  reared  dnd 
recoiled.  The  attitudes  of  the  wild  horse  and  the 
almost  naked  savage,  would  have  formed  studies 
for  a  painter  or  a  statuary. 

I  often  pleased  myself  in  the  course  of  our 
march,  with  noticing  the  appearance  of  the  young 
Count  and  his  newly  enlisted  follower,  as  they 
rode  before  me.  Never  was  preux  chevalier  bet- 
ter suited  with  an  esquire.  The  Count  was  well 
mounted,  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  a 
bold  and  graceful  rider.  He  was  fond,  too,  of 
caracoling  his  horse,  and  dashing  about  in  the 
buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits.  His  dress  was  a 
gay  Indian  hunting  frock  of  dressed  deer  skin, 
setting  well  to  the  shape,  dyed  of  a  beautiful 
purple,  and  fancifully  embroidered  with  silks  of 
various  colors  ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  soma 
Indian  beauty,  to  decorate  a  favorite  chief.  With 
this  he  wore  leathern  pantaloons  and  moccasons, 
a  foraging  cap,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun  slung 
by  a  bandoleer  athwart  his  back  :  so  that  he  was 

?[uite  a  picturesque  figure  as  he  managed  grace- 
ully  his  spirited  steed. 

The  young  Osage  would  ride  close  behind  him 
on  his  wild  and  beautifully  mottled  horse,  which 
was  decorated  with  crimson  tufts  of  hair.  He 
rode  with  his  finely  shaped  head  and  bust  naked ; 
his  blanket  being  girt  round  his  waist.  He  car- 
ried his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  managed  his  horse 
with  the  other,  and  seemed  ready  to  dash  off  at  a 
moment's  warning,  with  his  youthful  leader,  on 
any  madcap  foray  or  scamper.  The  Count,  with 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  youth,  promised 
himself  many  hardy  adventures  and  exploits  in 
company  with  his  youthful  '"  brave,"  when  we 
should  get  among  the  buffaloes,  in  the  Pawnea 
hunting  grounds. 

After  riding  some  distance,  we  crossed  a  nar- 
row, deep  stream,  upon  a  solid  bridge,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  beaver  dam ;  the  industrious 
community  which  had  constructed  it  h.id  all  been 
destroyed.  Above  us,  a  streaming  flight  of  wild 
geese,  high  in  the  air,  and  making  a  vociferous 
noise,  gave  note  of  the  waning  year. 

About  half  past  ten  o'clock  we  made  a  halt  in 
a  forest,  where  there  was  abundance  of  the  pea- 
vine.  Here  we  turned  the  horses  loose  to  graze. 
A  fire  was  made,  water  procured  from  an  adja  • 
cent  spring,  and  in  a  short  time  our  little  French- 
man, Tonish,  had  a  pot  of  coffee  prepared  for 
our  refreshment.  While  partaking  of  it,  we  were 
Joined  by  an  old  Osage,  one  of  a  small  hunting 
party  who  had  recently  passed  this  way.  He 
was  in  search  of  his  horse,  which  had  wandered 
away,  or  been  stolen.  Our  half-breed,  Beatte, 
made  a  wry  face  on  hearing  of  Osage  hunters  in 
this  direction.  "  Until  we  pass  those  hunters," 
said  he,  "  we  shall  see  no  buffaloes.  They 
frighten  away  every  thing,  like  a  prairie  on  fire." 

The  morning  repast  being  over,  the  party 
amused  themselves  in  various  ways.  Some  shot 
with  their  rifles  at  a  mark,  others  lay  asleep  half 
buried  in  the  deep  bed  of  foli.age,  with  their  heads 
resting  on  their  saddles  ;  others  gossiped  round 
the  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  which  sent  up  wreaths 
of  blue  smoke  among  the  branches.  The  horses 
banqueted  luxuriously  on  the  pea-vines,  and  some 
lay  down  and  rolled  amongst  them. 

We  were  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  with 
straight,  smooth  trunks,  like  stately  columns; 
and  as  the  glancing  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through 
the  transparent  leaves,  tinted  with  the  many- 
colored  hues  of  autumn,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
effect  of  sunshine  among  the  stained  windows  and 
clustering  columns  of  a  Juthic  c:.i:4edral.     In* 
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deed  there  is  a  grandeur  and  solemnity  in  our 
spacious  forests  of  the  West,  that  awaken  in  me 
the  same  feeling  I  have  experienced  in  those  vast 
and  venerable  piles,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
sweeping  through  them,  supplies  occasionally  the 
deep  breathings  of  the  organ. 

About  noon  the  bugle  sounded  to  horse,  and 
we  were  again  on  the  march,  hoping  to  arrive  at 
the  encampment  of  the  rangers  before  night ;  as 
the  old  Osage  had  assured  us  it  was  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  In  our  course  through 
a  forest,  we  passed  by  a  lonely  pool,  covered  with 
the  most  magnificent  water-lilies  1  had  ever  be- 
held ;  among  which  swam  several  wood-ducks, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  water-fowl,  remark- 
able for  the  gracefulness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
plumage. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  farther,  we 
came  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  at  n 
place  where  tracks  of  numerous  horses,  all  en- 
tering the  water,  showed  where  a  party  of  Osage 
hunters  had  recently  crossed  the  river  on  their 
way  to  the  buffalo  range.  After  letting  our  horses 
drink  in  the  river,  we  continued  along  its  bank 
for  a  space,  and  then  across  prairies,  where  we 
saw  a  distant  smoke,  which  we  hoped  might  pro- 
ceed from  the  encampment  of  the  rangers.  Fol- 
lowing what  we  supposed  to  be  their  trail,  we 
came  to  a  meadow  in  which  were  a  number  of 
horses  grazing :  they  were  not,  however,  the 
horses  of  the  troop.  A  little  farther  on,  we 
.  reached  a  straggling  Osage  village,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arkansas.  Our  arrival  created  quite  a 
sensation.  A  number  of  old  men  came  forward 
and  shook  hands  with  us  all  severally  ;  while  the 
women  and  children  huddled  together  in  groups, 
staring  at  us  wildly,  chattering  and  laughing 
among  themselves.  We  found  thiit  all  the  young 
men  of  the  village  had  departed  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, leaving  the  women  and  children  and  old 
men  behind.  Here  the  Commissioner  made  a 
speech  from  on  horseback  ;  informing  his  hearers 
of  the  purport  of  his  mission,  to  promote  a  general 
peace  among  the  tribes  of  the  West,  and  urging 
them  to  lay  aside  all  warlike  and  bloodthirsty 
notions,  and  not  to  make  any  wanton  attacks 
upon  the  Pawnees.  This  speech  being  interpreted 
by  Beatte,  seemed  to  have  a  most  pacifying  effect 
upon  the  multitude,  who  promised  faithiuUy  that, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  peace  should  not  be 
disturbed ;  and  indeed  their  age  and  sex  gave 
some  reason  to  trust  that  they  would  keep  their 
word. 

Still  hoping  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  rangers 
before  nightfall,  we  pushed  on  until  twilight,  when 
we  were  obliged  to  halt  on  the  borders  of  a  ravine. 
The  rangers  bivouacked  under  trees,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dell,  while  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a 
rocky  knoll  near  a  running  stream.  The  night 
came  on  dark  and  overcast,  with  flying  clouds, 
and  much  appearance  of  rain.  The  fires  of  the 
rangers  burnt  brightly  in  the  dell,  and  threw 
strong  masses  of  light  upon  the  robber-looking 
groups  that  were  cooking,  eating,  and  drinking 
around  them.  To  add  to  the  wildness  of  the 
scene,  several  Osage  Indians,  visitors  from  the 
village  we  had  passed,  were  mingled  among  the 
men.  Three  of  them  came  and  seated  themselves 
by  our  fire.  They  watched  every  thing  that  was 
going  on  around  them  in  silence,  and  looked  like 
figures  of  monumental  bronze.  We  gave  them 
food,  and,  what  they  most  relished,  coffee;  for 
the  Indians  partake  in  the  universal  fondness  for 
this  beverage,  which  pervades  the  West.  When 
they  had  made  their  supper,  they  stretched  them- 


selves, side  by  side,  before  the  fire,  and  began  « 
low  nasal  chant,  drumming  with  their  hands  upon 
theii  breasts,  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Their 
chant  seemed  to  consist  of  regular  staves,  every 
one  terminating,  not  in  a  melodious  cadence,  but 
in  the  abrupt  interjection  huh  1  uttered  almost 
like  a  hiccup.  This  chant,  we  were  told  by  our 
interpreter,  Beatte,  related  to  ourselves,  our  ap- 
pearance, our  treatment  of  them,  and  all  that 
they  knew  of  our  plans.  In  one  part  they  spoke 
of  the  young  Count,  whose  animated  character 
and  eagerness  for  Indian  enterprise  had  struck 
their  fancy,  and  they  indulged  m  some  waggery 
about  him  and  the  young  Indian  beauties,  th.it 
produced  great  merriment  among  our  half-breeds. 

This  mode  of  improvising  is  common  through- 
out the  savage  tribes ;  and  in  this  way,  with  a 
few  simple  inflections  of  the  voice,  they  chant  all 
their  exploits  in  war  and  hunting,  and  occasion- 
ally indulge  in  a  vein  of  comic  humor  and  dry 
satire,  to  which  the  Indians  appear  to  me  much 
more  prone  than  is  generally  imagined. 

In  fact,  the  Indians  that  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  in  real  life  are  quite  different 
from  those  described  in  poetry.  They  are  by  no 
means  the  stoics  that  they  are  represented  ;  taci- 
turn, unbending,  without  a  tear  or  a  smile.  Taci- 
turn they  are,  it  is  true,  when  in  company  with 
white  men,  whose  good-will  they  distrust,  and 
whose  language  they  do  not  understand  ;  but  the 
white  man  is  equally  taciturn  under  like  circum- 
stances. When  the  Indians  are  among  them- 
selves, however,  there  cannot  be  greater  gossips. 
Half  their  time  is  taken  up  in  talking  over  their 
adventures  in  war  and  hunting,  and  in  telling 
whimsical  stories.  They  are  great  mimics  and 
buftbons,  also,  and  entertain  themselves  exces- 
sively at  the  expense  of  the  whites  with  whom 
they  have  associated,  and  who  have  supposed 
them  impressed  with  profound  respect  for  their 
grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are  curious  ob- 
servers, noting  every  thing  in  silence,  but  with  a 
keen  and  watchful  eye ;  occasionally  exchanging 
a  glance  or  a  grunt  with  each  other,  when  any 
thing  particularly  strikes  them  :  but  resening  all 
comments  until  they  are  alone.  Then  it  is  that 
they  give  full  scope  to  criticism,  satire,  mimicry, 
and  mirth. 

In  the  course  of  my  journey  along  the  frontier, 
I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  noticing 
their  excitability  and  boisterous  merriment  at 
their  games ;  and  have  occasionally  noticed  a 
group  of  Osages  sitting  round  a  fire  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  engaged  in  the  most  animated 
and  lively  conversation  ;  and  at  times  making  the 
woods  resound  with  peals  of  laughter.  As  to 
tears,  they  have  them  in  abundance,  both  real 
and  affected  ;  at  times  they  make  a  merit  of  them. 
No  one  weeps  more  bitterly  or  profusely  at  the 
death  of  a  relative  or  friend  :  and  they  have  stated 
times  when  they  repair  to  howl  and  lament  at 
their  graves.  I  have  heard  doleful  wailings  at 
daybreak,  in  the  neighboring  Indian  villages, 
made  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  out  at 
that  hour  into  the  fields,  to  mourn  and  weep  for 
the  dead  :  at  such  times,  I  am  told,  the  tears  will 
stream  down  their  cheeks  in  torrents. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Indian  of  poetica' 
fiction  is  like  the  shepherd  of  pastoral  romance, 
a  mere  personification  of  imaginary  attributes. 

The  nasal  chant  of  our  Osage  guests  graduall> 
died  away;  they  covered  their  heads  with  their 
blankets  and  fell  fast  asleep,  and  in  a  little  while 
all  was  silent,  excepting  the  pattering  of  scattered 
rain-drops  upon  our  tent 
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In  the  morning  our  Indian  visitors  breakfasted 
with  us,  but  the  young  Osage  who  was  to  act  as 
esquire  to  the  Count  in  his  knight-errantry  on  the 
prairies,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His  wild 
horse,  too,  was  missing,  and,  after  many  con- 
jectures, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
taken  "Indian  leave  "of  us  in  the  night.  We 
afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had  been  per- 
suaded so  to  do  by  the  Osages  we  had  recently 
met  with ;  who  had  represented  to  him  the  perils 
th.1t  would  attend  him  in  an  expedition  to  the 
Pawnee  hunting  grounds,  where  he  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  implacable  enemies  of  his  tribe ; 
and,  what  was  scarcely  less  to  be  apprehended, 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  would  be  subjected 
from  the  capricious  and  overbearing  conduct  of 
the  white  men  ;  who,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
own  short  experience,  are  prone  to  treat  the  poor 
Indians  as  little  better  than  brute  animals.  In- 
deed, he  had  had  a  specimen  of  it  himself  in  the 
narrow  escape  he  made  from  the  infliction  of 
"  Lynch's  law,"  by  the  hard-winking  worthy  of 
the  frontier,  for  the  flagitious  crime  of  finding  a 
stray  horse. 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth  was  generally 
regretted  by  our  party,  for  we  had  all  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him  from  his  handsome,  frank, 
and  manly  appearance,  and  the  easy  grace  of  his 
deportment.  He  was  indeed  a  native-born  gen- 
tleman, liy  none,  however,  was  he  so  much  la- 
mented as  by  the  young  Count,  who  thus  sud- 
denly found  himself  deprived  of  his  esquire.  I 
regretted  the  departure  of  the  Osage  for  his  own 
sake,  for  we  should  have  cherished  him  through- 
out the  expedition,  and  I  am  convinced,  from  the 
munificent  spirit  of  his  patron,  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  tribe  laden  with  wealth  of  beads  and 
trinkets  and  Indian  blankets. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
TAe  Honey  Camp. 


/ 


The  weather,  which  had  been  rainy  in  the  night, 
having  held  up,  we  resumed  our  march  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  confident  hope  of  soon 
arriving  at  the  encampment  of  the  rangers.  \Vc 
had  not  ridden  above  three  or  four  miles  when  we 
caine  to  a  large  tree  which  had  recently  been 
felled  by  an  axe,  for  the  wild  honey  contained  in 
the  hollow  of  its  trunk,  several  broken  flakes  of 
which  still  remained.  We  now  felt  sure  that  the 
camp  could  not  be  far  distant.  About  a  couple 
of  miles  further  some  of  the  rangers  set  up  a 
shout,  and  pointed  to  a  number  of  horses  grazing 
in  a  woody  bottom.  A  few  paces  brought  us  to 
the  brow  of  an  elevated  ridge,  whence  welookec\ 
down  upon  the  encampment.  It  was  a  wild  ban- 
dit, or  Robin  Hood,  scene.  In  a  beautiful  open 
forest,  traversed  by  a  running  stream,  were 
booths  of  bark  and  branches,  and  tents  of  blan- 
kets, temporary  shelters  from  the  recent  rain, 
for  the  rangers  commonly  bivouac  in  the  open 
aiF.  There  were  groups  of  rangers  in  every  kind 
of  uncouth  garb.  Some  were  cooking  at  large 
fires  made  at  the  feet  of  trees;  some  were  stretch- 
ing and  dressing  deer  skins  ;  some  were  shooting 
at  a  mark,  and  some  lying  about  on  the  grass. 
Venison  jerked,  and  hung  on  frames,  was  drying 
over  the  embers  in  one  place ;  in  another  lay  car- 
casses recently  brought  in  by  the  hunters.  Stacks 
of  rifles  were  leaning  against  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  saddles,  bridles,  and  powder-horns 


hanging  above  them,  while  the  horses  were  graz- 
ing here  and  there  among  the  thickets. 

Our  arrival  was  greeted  with  acclamation.  The 
rangers  crowded  about  their  comrades  to  inquire 
the  news  from  the  fort ;  for  our  own  part,  we 
were  received  in  frank  simple  hunter's  style  by 
Captain  Bean,  the  commander  of  the  company; 
a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive. His  life  had  been  chiefly  passed  on  the 
frontier,  occasionally  in  Indian  warfare,  so  that 
he  was  a  thorough  woodsman,  and  a  first-rate 
hunter.  He  was  equipped  in  character ;  in 
leathern  hunting  shirt  and  leggings,  and  a  leath* 
em  foraging  cap. 

While  we  were  conversing  with  the  Captain,  a 
veteran  huntsman  approached,  whose  whole  ap- 
pearance struck  me.  He  was  of  the  middle 
size,  but  tough  and  weather- proved  ;  a  head 
partly  bald  and  garnished  with  loose  iron-gray 
locks,  and  a  fine  black  eye,  beaming  with  youth- 
ful spirit.  His  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Captain,  a  rifle  shirt  and  leggings  of  dressed  deer 
skin,  that  had  evidently  seen  service ;  a  powder- 
horn  was  slung  by  his  side,  a  hunting-knife  stuck 
in  his  belt,  and  in  his  hand  was  an  ancient  and 
trusty  rifle,  doubtless  as  dear  to  him  as  a  bosom 
friend.  He  asked  permission  to  go  hunting, 
which  was  readily  granted.  "  That's  old  Ryan," 
said  the  Captain,  when  he  had  gone;  "there's 
not  a  better  hunter  in  the  camp ;  he's  sure  to 
bring  in  game." 

In  a  little  while  our  pack-horses  were  unloaded 
and  turned  loose  to  revel  among  the  pea-vines. 
Our  tent  was  pitched ;  our  fire  m.ide  ;  the  half  of 
a  deer  had  been  sent  to  us  from  the  Captain's 
lodge ;  Beatte  brought  in  a  couple  of  wild  tur- 
keys ;  the  spits  were  laden,  and  the  camp-kettle 
crammed  with  meat ;  and  to  crown  our  luxuries, 
a  basin  filled  with  great  flakes  of  delicious  honey, 
the  spoils  of  a  plundered  bee-tree,  was  given  us 
by  one  of  the  rangers. 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  was  in  an  ec- 
stasy, and  tucking  up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbows, 
set  to  work  to  make  a  display  of  his  culinary  skill, 
on  which  he  prided  himself  almost  as  much  as 
upon  his  hunting,  his  riding,  and  his  warlike 
prowess. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  Bee  Hunt, 


The  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped 
abounded  in  bee-trees  ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  in 
the  decayed  trunks  of  which  wild  bees  had  estab- 
lished their  hives.  It  is  surprising  in  what  count- 
less swarms  the  bees  have  overspread  the  Far 
West,  within  but  a  moderate  number  of  years. 
The  Indians  consider  them  the  harbinger  of  the 
white  man,  as  the  buffalo  is  of  the  red  man  ;  and 
say  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances,  the 
Indian  and  buffalo  retire.  We  are  always  accus- 
tomed to  associate  the  hum  of  the  bee-hive  with 
the  farmhouse  and  flower-garden,  and  to  consider 
those  industrious  little  animals  as  connected  with 
the  busy  haunts  of  man,  and  I  am  told  that  tha 
wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  mot  with  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  frontier.  They  have  been  the 
heralds  of  civilization,  steadfastly  preceding  it  as 
it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders,  and  some 
of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to 
give  the  very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  with  sur- 
prise found  the  mouldering  tree*  af  their  foresti 
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suddcnl/  teeming  with  ambrosial  sweets,  and 
nothing,  I  am  told,  can  exceed  the  greedy  relisli 
witti  whicli  they  banquet  for  the  first  time  upon 
this  unbought  luxury  of  the  wilderness. 

At  present  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads, 
in  the  noble  groves  and  forests  which  skirt  and 
intersect  the  prairies,  and  extend  along  the  allu- 
vial  bottoms  of  the  rivers.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
these  beautiful  regions  answer  literally  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  land  of  promise,  "  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ; "  for  the  rich  pasturage  of 
the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sustain  herds  of  cat- 
tle as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  flowers  with  which  they  are  enamelled 
render  them  a  very  paradise  for  the  nectar-seek- 
ing bee. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp  when  a 
party  set  out  in  quest  of  a  bee-tree  ;  and,  being 
curious  to  witness  the  sport,  I  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  accompany  them.  The  party  was 
hefided  by  a  veteran  bee-hunter,  a  tall  lank  fel- 
low in  homespun  garb  that  hung  loosely  about 
his  limbs,  and  a  straw  hat  shaped  not  unlike  a 
bee-hive ;  a  comrade,  cqu.iUy  uncouth  in  garb, 
and  without  a  hat,  straddled  along  at  his  heels, 
with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded half  a  dozen  others,  some  with  axes  and 
some  with  rifles,  for  no  one  stirs  far  from  the 
camp  without  his  firearms,  so  as  to  be  ready 
either  for  wild  deer  or  wild  Indian. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  we  came  to  an 
open  glade  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Here  our 
kader  halted,  and  then  advanced  quietly  to  a  low 
bush,  on  the  top  of  which  I  perceived  a  piece  of 
honey-comb.  This  I  found  was  the  bait  or  lure 
for  the  wild  bees.  Several  were  humming  about 
it,  and  diving  into  its  cells.  When  they  had  laden 
themselves  with  honey  they  would  rise  into  the 
air,  and  dart  off  in  a  straight  line,  almost  with 
the  velocity  of  a  bullet.  The  hunters  watched 
attentively  the  course  they  took,  and  then  set  off 
in  the  same  direction,  stumbling  along  over 
twisted  roots  and  fallen  trees,  with  their  eyes 
turned  up  to  the  sky.  In  this  way  they  traced 
the  honey-laden  bees  to  their  hive,  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  blasted  oak,  where,  after  buzzing  about 
for  a  moment,  they  entered  a  hole  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  {,, round. 

Two  of  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  axes 
vigorously  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  level  it  with  the 
ground.  The  mere  spectators  and  amateurs,  in 
the  meantime,  drew  off  to  a  cautious  distance,  to 
ht  out  of  the  way  of  the  falling  of  the  tree  and 
the  vengeance  of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows 
of  the  axe  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  alarming 
or  disturbing  this  most  industrious  community. 
They  continued  to  ply  at  their  usual  occupations, 
some  arriving  full  freighted  into  port,  others  sally- 
ing forth  on  new  expeditions,  like  so  many  mer- 
chantmen in  a  money-making  metropolis,  little 
suspicious  of  impending  bankruptcy  and  down- 
fall. Even  a  loud  crack  which  announced  the 
disrupture  of  the  trunk,  failed  to  divert  their  at- 
tention from  the  intense  pursuit  of  gain ;  at 
length  down  came  the  tree  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  bursting  open  from  end  to  end,  and  dis- 
playing all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

One  of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  up  with  a 
wisp  of  lighted  hay  .is  a  defence  against  the 
bees.  The  latter,  however,  made  no  attack  and 
sought  no  revenge ;  they  seemed  stupefied  by  the 
catastrophe  and  unsuspicious  of  its  cause,  and  re- 
mained crawling  and  buzzing  about  the  ruins 
without  offering  us  any  molestation.    Every  one 


of  the  party  now  fell  to,  with  spoon  and  huntin» 
knife,  to  scoop  out  the  flakes  of  honey-comb  with 
which  the  hollow  trunk  was  stored.  Some  of  them 
were  of  old  date  and  a  deep  brown  color,  others 
were  beautifully  white,  and  the  honey  in  theil 
cells  was  almost  limpid.  Such  of  the  combs  as 
were  entire  were  placed  in  camp  kettles  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  encampment ;  those  which  had 
been  shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the 
spot.  Every  stark  bee-hunter  was  to  be  seen  with 
a  rich  morsel  in  his  hand,  dripping  about  his  fin> 
gers,  and  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a  cream  tart 
before  the  holiclay  appetite  of  a  schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited 
by  the  downfall  of  this  industrious  community ; 
as  if  the  bees  would  carry  through  the  similitude 
of  their  habits  with  those  of  laborious  and  gain* 
ful  man,  I  beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives,  ar< 
riving  on  eager  wing,  to  enrich  themselves  with 
the  ruins  of  their  neighbors.  These  busied  them* 
selves  as  eagerly  and  cheerfully  as  so  many 
wreckers  on  an  Indiaman  that  has  been  driven 
on  shore ;  plunging  into  the  cells  of  the  broken 
honey-combs,  banqueting  greedily  on  the  spoil, 
and  then  winging  their  way  full-freighted  to  their 
homes.  As  to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the  ruin, 
they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  do  any  thing, 
not  even  to  taste  the  nectar  that  flowed  around 
them ;  but  crawled  backward  and  forward,  in  va- 
cant desolation,  as  1  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  vacantly  and 
despondingly  about  the  ruins  of  his  house  that 
had  been  burnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and 
confusion  of  the  bees  of  the  bankrupt  hive  who 
had  been  absent  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  who  arrived  from  time  to  time,  with  full  car- 
goes from  abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about 
in  the  air,  in  the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had 
once  reared  its  he<id,  astonished  at  finding  it  all  a 
vacuum.  At  length,  as  if  comprehending  their 
disaster,  they  settled  down  in  clusters  on  a  dry 
branch  of  a  neighboring  tree,  whence  they  seemed 
to  contemplate  the  prostrate  ruin,  and  to  buzi 
forth  doleful  lamentations  over  the  downfall  of 
their  republic.  It  was  a  scene  on  which  the 
"  melancholy  Jacques"  might  have  moralized  by 
the  hour. 

We  now  abandoned  the  place,  leaving  much 
honey  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  "It  will  all  be 
cleared  off  by  varmint,"  said  one  of  the  rangers. 
"What  vermin?"  asked  I.  "Oh,  bears,  and 
skunks,  and  racoons,  and  'possums.  The  bears 
is  the  knowingest  varmint  for  finding  out  a  bee- 
tree  in  the  world.  They'll  gnaw  for  days  to- 
gether at  the  trunk  till  they  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they'll  haul 
out  honey,  bees  and  all."  - 


••  CHAPTER  X.  ■■'"!' 

/Imusements  »»  the  Camp. — Consultations.— ffunters'  Pan 
and  /'easting.  —Evening  Scenes. — Camp  Melody. —  Tht. 
Fate  of  an  Amateur  Owl, 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  we  found  it  a  scene 
of  the  greatest  hilarity.  Some  of  the  rangers 
were  shooting  at  a  mark,  others  were  leaping, 
wrestling,  and  playing  at  prison  bars.  They 
were  mostly  young  men,  on  their  first  expedition, 
in  high  health  and  vigor,  and  buoyant  with  antici- 
pations  ;  and  1  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely 
to  set  the  youthful  blood  into  a  flow,  than  a  wild 
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le,  with  full  car- 


wood  life  of  the  kind,  and  the  range  of  a  magnifi- 
cent wilderness,  abounding  with  game,  and  fruit- 
ful of  adventure.  We  send  our  youth  abroad  to 
grow  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  Europe  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  a  previous  tour  on  the  prairies 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  that  manliness, 
simplicity,  and  self-dependence;  most  in  unison 
with  our  political  institutions. 

While  the  young  men  were  engaged  in  these 
boisterous  amusements,  a  graver  set,  composed 
of  the  Captain,  the  Doctor,  and  other  sages  and 
leaders  of  the  camp,  were  seated  or  stretched 
out  on  the  grass,  round  a  frontier  map,  holding  a 
consultation  about  our  position,  and  the  course 
we  were  to  pursue. 

Our  plan  was  to  cross  the  Arkansas  just  above 
where  the  Red  Fork  falls  into  it,  then  to  keep 
westerly,  until  we  should  pass  through  a  grand 
belt  of  open  forest,  called  the  Cross  Timber, 
which  ranges  nearly  north  and  south  from  the 
Arkansas  to  Red  River ;  after  which,  we  were  to 
keep  a  southerly  course  toward  the  latter  river. 

Our  half-breed,  Beatte,  being  an  experienced 
Osage  hunter,  was  called  into  the  consultation. 
"  Have  you  ever  hunted  in  this  direction  ? "  said 
the  Captain.     "  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  tell  us  in  which  di- 
rection lies  the  Red  Fork  ?  " 

*•  If  you  keep  along  yonder,  by  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  you  will  come  to  a  bald  hill,  with  a  pile 
of  stones  upon  it." 

"  I  have  noticed  that  hill  as  I  was  hunting." 
•a.d  the  Captain. 

' '  Well  I  those  stones  were  set  up  by  the  Osages 
as  a  landmark:  from  that  spot  you  may  have  a 
•ight  of  the  Red  Fork." 

"  In  that  case,"  cried  the  Captain,  "  we  shall 
reach  the  Red  Fork  to-morrow ;  then  cross  the 
Arkansas  above  it,  into  the  Pawnee  country,  and 
then  in  two  days  we  shall  crack  buffalo  bones !  " 

The  idea  of  arriving  at  the  adventurous  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Pawnees,  and  of  coming  upon  the 
traces  of  the  buffaloes,  made  every  eye  sparkle 
with  animation.  Our  further  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  camp. 

"  That's  old  Ryan's  rifle,"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain; "there's  a  buck  down,  I'll  warrant  I"  nor 
was  he  mistaken ;  for,  before  long,  the  veteran 
made  his  appearance,  calling  upon  one  of  the 

tounger  rangers  to  return  with  him,  and  aid  in 
ringing  home  the  carcass. 
The  surrounding  country,  in  fact,  abounded 
with  game,  so  that  the  camp  was  overstocked  with 
provisions,  and,  as  no  less  than  twenty  bee- 
trees  had  been  cut  down  in  the  vicinity,  every 
one  revelled  in  luxury.  With  the  wasteful  pro- 
digality of  hunters,  there  was  a  continual  feast- 
ing, aiid  scarce  any  one  put  by  provision  for  the 
morrow.  The  cooking  was  conducted  in  hunter's 
style:  the  meat  was  stuck  upon  tapering  spits  of 
dogwood,  which  were  thrust  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground,  so  as  to  sustain  the  joint  before  the 
fire,  where  it  was  roasted  or  broiled  with  all  its 
juices  retained  in  it  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
tickled  the  palate  of  the  most  experienced  gour- 
mand. As  much  could  not  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  bread.  It  was  little  more  than  a  paste  made 
of  flour  and  water,  and  fried  like  fritters,  in  lard  ; 
though  some  sidopted  a  ruder  style,  twisting  it 
round  the  ends  of  sticks,  and  thus  roasting  it  be- 
fore the  fire.  In  either  way,  I  have  found  it  ex- 
tremely palatable  on  the  prairies.  No  one  knows 
the  true  relish  of  food  until  he  has  a  hunter's  ap- 
petite. 


Before  sunset,  we  were  summoned  by  little 
Tonish  to  a  sumptuous  repast.  Blankets  had 
been  spread  on  the  ground  near  to  the  fire,  upon 
which  we  took  our  seats.  A  l.irge  dish,  or  bowl, 
made  from  the  root  of  a  maple  tree,  and  which 
we  had  purchased  at  the  Indian  village,  was 
placed  on  the  ground  before  us,  and  into  it  were 
emptied  the  contents  of  one  of  the  camp  kettles, 
consisting  of  a  wild  turkey  hashed,  together  with 
slices  of  bacon  and  lumps  of  dough.  Beside  it 
was  placed  another  bowl  of  similar  ware,  con- 
taining an  ample  supply  of  fritters.  After  we 
had  discussed  the  hash,  two  wooden  spits,  on 
which  the  ribs  of  a  fat  buck  were  broiling  before 
the  fire,  were  removed  and  planted  in  thegrornd 
before  us,  with  a  triumphant  air,  by  little  Tonish. 
Having  no  dishes,  we  had  to  proceed  in  hunter's 
style,  cutting  off  strips  and  slices  with  our  hi-nt- 
ing-knivcs,  and  dipping  them  in  salt  and  pepp-er. 
To  do  justice  to  Tonish's  cookery,  however,  iind 
to  the  keen  sauce  of  the  prairies,  never  have  I 
tasted  venison  so  delicious.  With  all  this,  our 
beverage  was  coffee,  boiled  in  a  camp  kettle, 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  drunk  out  of 
tin  cups:  and  such  was  the  style  of  our  banquet- 
ing throughout  this  expedition,  whenever  provi- 
sions were  plenty,  and  as  long  as  flour  and  co.Tee 
and  sugar  held  out. 

As  the  twilight  thickened  into  night,  the  senli- 
ncls  were  marched  forth  to  their  stations  around 
the  camp ;  an  indispensable  precaution  in  a 
country  infested  by  Indians.  The  encampment 
now  presented  a  picturesque  appearance.  Camp 
fires  were  blazing  and  smouldering  here  and  there 
among  the  trees,  with  groups  of  rangers  round 
them ;  some  seated  or  lying  on  the  ground,  others 
standing  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  flames,  or  in 
shadowy  relief.  At  some  of  the  fires  there  was 
much  boisterous  mirth,  where  peals  of  laughter 
were  mingled  with  loud  ribald  jokes  and  uncouth 
exclamations ;  for  the  troop  was  evidently  a  raw, 
undisciplined  band,  levied  among  the  wild  young- 
sters of  the  frontier,  who  had  enlisted,  some  for 
the  sake  of  roving  adventure,  and  some  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Many  of  them  were  the  neighbors  of  their  oilicefs, 
and  accustomed  to  regard  them  with  the  famili- 
arity of  equals  and  companions.  None  of  them 
had  any  idea  of  the  restraint  and  decorum  of  a 
ciimp,  or  ambition  to  acquire  a  name  for  exact- 
ness in  a  profession  in  which  they  had  no  int(!n- 
tion  of  continuing. 

While  this  boisterous  merriment  prevailed  at 
some  of  the  fires,  there  suddenly  rose  a  strain  of 
nasal  melody  from  another,  at  which  a  choir  of 
"  vocalists  "  were  uniting  their  voices  in  a  most 
lugubrious  psalm  tune.  This  was  led  by  one  of  the 
lieutenants  ;  a  tall,  spare  man,  who  we  were  in- 
formed h.ad  ofificiated  as  schoolmaster,  singing- 
master,  and  occasionally  as  Methodist  preacher, 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  frontier.  The  chant 
rose  solemnly  and  sadly  in  the  night  air,  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  description  of  similar  canticles 
in  the  camps  of  the  Covenanters  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  strange  medley  of  figures  and  faces  and  un- 
couth  g.irbs,  congregated  together  in  our  troop, 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  banners  of  Praise- 
God  Bareboncs. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  this  nasal  psalmody, 
an  amateur  owl,  as  if  in  competition,  began  his 
dreary  hooting.  Immediately  there  was  a  cry 
throughout  the  camp  of  "Charley's  owl!  Char- 
ley's owl  I "  It  seems  this  "  obscure  bird  "  had 
visited  the  camp  every  night,  and  had  been  fired 
at  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  a  half-witted  lad, 
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named  Giarley ;  who,  on  being  called  up  for  fir- 
ing when  on  duty,  excused  himself  by  saying, 
that  he  understood  owls  made  uncommonly  good 
soup. 

One  of  the  young  rangers  mimicked  the  cry  of 
this  bird  of  wisdom,  who,  with  a  simplicity  little 
consonant  with  his  character,  came  hovering 
within  sight,  and  alighted  on  the  naked  branch 
of  a  tree,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  our  fire.  The 
young  Count  immediately  seized  his  fowling- 
piece,  took  fatal  aim,  and  in  n  twinkling  the 
poor  bird  of  ill  omen  came  fluttering  to  the 
ground.  Charley  was  now  called  upon  to  make 
and  cat  his  dish  of  owl-soup,  but  declined,  as  he 
had  not  shot  the  bird. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Captain's  fire.  It  was  composed  of  huge  trunks 
of  trees,  and  of  sufilicicnt  magnitude  to  roast  a 
buffalo  whole.  Here  were  a  number  of  the  prime 
hunters  and  leaders  of  the  camp,  some  sitting, 
some  standing,  and  others  lying  on  skins  or  blan- 
kets before  the  fire,  telling  old  frontier  stories 
about  hunting  and  Indian  warfare. 

As  the  night  advanced,  we  perceived  above  the 
trees  to  the  west,  a  ruddy  glow  flushing  up  the 
sky, 

"That  must  be  a  prairie  set  on  fire  by  the 
Osage  hunters,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  It  is  at  the  Red  Fork,"  said  Beatte,  regarding 
the  sky.  "  It  seems  but  three  miles  distant,  yet 
it  perhaps  is  twenty." 

About  half  past  eight  o'clock,  a  beautiful  pale 
light  gradually  sprang  up  in  the  east,  a  precursor 
of  the  rising  moon.  Drawing  off  from  the  Cap- 
tain's lodge,  I  now  prepared  for  the  night's  re- 
pose. I  had  determined  to  abandon  the  shelter 
of  the  tent,  and  henceforth  to  bivouac  like  the 
rangers.  A  bear-skin  spread  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  was  my  bed,  with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  for  a 
pillow.  Wrapping  myself  in  blankets,  I  stretched 
myself  on  this  hunter's  couch,  and  soon  fell  into 
a  sound  and  sweet  sleep,  from  which  I  did  not 
awake  until  the  bugle  sounded  at  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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October  14TH. — At  the  signal  note  of  the  bugle, 
the  sentinels  and  patrols  marched  in  from  their 
stations  around  the  camp  and  were  dismissed.  The 
rangers  were  roused  from  their  night's  repose,  and 
soon  a  bustling  scene  took  place.  While  some 
cut  wood,  made  fires,  and  prepared  the  morn- 
ing's meal,  others  struck  their  foul  weather  shel- 
ters of  blankets,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
departure ;  while  others  dashed  about,  through 
brush  and  brake,  catching  the  horses  and  leading 
or  driving  them  into  camp. 

During  all  this  bustle  the  forest  rang  with 
whoops,  and  shouts,  and  peals  of  laughter ;  when 
all  had  breakfasted,  packed  up  their  effects  and 
camp  equipage,  and  loaded  the  pack-horses, 
the  bugle  sounded  to  saddle  and  mount.  By  eight 
o'clock  the  whole  troop  set  off  in  a  long  straggling 
line,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  intermingled  with 
many  an  oath  at  the  loitering  pack-horses,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  forest,  which  for  several  days 


had  been  the  scene  of  such  unwonted  bustle  md 
uproar,  relapsed  into  its  primeval  solitude  and  si« 
Icnce. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  with  a  pure 
transparent  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  bathe  the 
very  heart  with  gladness.  Our  march  continued 
parallel  to  the  Arkansas,  through  a  rich  and  va< 
ried  country  ;  sometimes  we  had  to  break  our  way 
through  alluvial  bottoms  matted  with  redundant 
vegetation,  where  the  gigantic  trees  were  entan* 
gted  with  grape-vines,  hanging  like  cordage  from 
their  branches ;  sometimes  we  coasted  along 
sluggish  brooks,  whose  feebly  tricklingcurrent  just 
served  to  link  together  a  succession  of  glassy 
pools,  imbedded  like  mirrors  in  the  quiet  bosom 
of  the  forest,  reflecting  its  autumnal  foliage,  and 
patches  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  Sometimes  we 
scrambled  up  broken  and  rocky  hills,  from  the 
summits  of  which  we  had  wide  views  stretching 
on  one  side  over  distant  prairies  diversified  by 
groves  and  forests,  and  on  the  other  ranging  along 
a  linQ  of  blue  and  shadowy  hills  beyond  the  wa* 
ters  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  appearance  of  our  troop  was  suited  to  the 
country ;  stretching  along  in  a  line  of  upward  of 
half  a  mile  in  length,  winding  among  brakes  and 
bushes,  and  up  and  down  in  the  defiles  of  the 
hills,  the  men  in  every  kind  of  uncouth  garb, 
with  long  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  and  mounted 
on  horses  of  every  color.  The  pack  horses,  too, 
would  incessantly  wander  from  the  line  of  march, 
to  crop  the  surrounding  herbage,  and  were  banged 
and  beaten  back  by  Tonish  and  his  half  breed 
compeers,  with  volleys  of  mongrel  oaths.  E".  ery 
now  and  then  the  notes  of  the  bugle,  from  the  head 
of  the  column,  would  echo  through  the  woodlands 
and  along  the  hollow  glens,  summoning  up  strag- 
glers, and  announcing  the  line  of  march.  The 
whole  scene  reminded  me  of  the  description  given 
of  bands  of  buccaneers  penetrating  the  wilds  of 
South  America,  on  their  plundering  expeditions 
against  the  Spanish  settlements. 

At  one  time  wc  passed  through  a  luxuriant  bot- 
tom or  meadow  bordered  by  thickets,  where  the 
t.nll  grass  was  pressed  down  into  numerous  "  deer 
beds,"  where  those  animals  had  couched  the  pre- 
ceding nigh.t.  Some  oak  trees  also  bore  signs  of 
having  been  clambered  by  bears,  in  quest  of 
acorns,  the  marks  of  their  claws  being  visible  in 
the  bark. 

As  we  opened  aglade  of  this  sheltered  meadow 
we  beheld  several  deer  bounding  away  in  wild 
.-iffright,  until,  having  gained  some  distance,  they 
would  stop  and  gaze  back,  w  ith  the  curiosity  com- 
mon to  this  animal,  at  the  strange  intruders  into 
their  solitudes.  There  was  immediately  a  sharp 
report  of  rifles  in  every  direction,  from  the  young 
huntsmen  of  the  troop,  but  they  were  too  eager 
to  aim  surely,  and  the  deer,  unharmed,  bounded 
away  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

In  the  course  of  our  march  we  struck  the  Ar- 
kansas, but  found  ourselves  still  below  the  Red 
Fork,  and,  as  the  river  made  deep  bends,  we 
.^gain  left  its  banks  and  continued  through  the 
woods  until  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when  we  en« 
camped  in  a  beautiful  basin  bordered  by  a  fine 
stream,  and  shaded  by  clumps  of  lofty  oaks. 

The  horses  were  now  hobbled,  that  is  to  say, 
their  fore  legs  were  fettered  with  cords  or  leath- 
ern straps,  so  as  to  impede  their  movements,  and 
prevent  their  wandering  from  the  camp.  They 
were  then  turned  loose  to  graze.  A  number  of 
rangers,  prime  hunters,  started  off  in  different 
directions  in  search  of  game.  There  was  no 
whooping  nor  laughing  about  the  camp  as  in  the 
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morning ;  nil  were  either  busy  about  the  fires  pre- 
paring the  evening's  repast,  or  reposing  upon  the 
grass.  Shots  were  soon  heard  in  various  direc- 
tions. After  a  time  a  huntsman  rode  into  the 
camp  with  the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  hanging 
across  his  horse.  Sliortly  afterward  came  m  a 
couple  of  stripling  hunters  on  foot,  one  of  whom 
bore  on  his  shoulders  the  body  of  a  doe.  He  was 
evidently  proud  of  his  spoil,  being  probably  one 
of  his  first  achievements,  though  he  and  his  com- 
panion were  much  bantered  by  their  comrades, 
as  young  beginners  who  hunted  in  partner- 
ship. 

Just  as  the  night  set  in,  there  w.is  a  great  shout- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  c.imp,  and  immediately 
afterward  a  body  of  young  rangers  came  parad- 
ing round  the  various  fires,  bearing  one  of  their 
comrades  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  He  had 
shot  an  elk  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  itwns 
the  first  animal  of  the  kind  that  had  been  killed 
on  this  expedition.  The  young  huntsman,  whose 
name  was  M'Lclian,  was  the  hero  of  the  camp  for 
the  night,  and  was  the  "  father  of  the  feast "  into 
the  bargain ;  for  portions  of  his  elk  were  seen 
roasting  at  every  fire. 

The  other  hunters  returned  without  success. 
The  captain  had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  buffalo, 
which  must  have  passed  within  a  few  days,  and 
had  tracked  a  bear  for  some  distance  until  the 
foot-prints  had  disappeared.  He  had  seen  an  elk, 
too,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  which  walked 
out  on  a  sand-bar  of  the  river,  but  before  he 
could  steal  round  through  the  bushes  to  get  a  shot, 
it  had  re-entered  the  woods. 

Our  own  hunter,  Beatte,  returned  silent  and 
sulky,  from  an  unsuccessful  hunt.  As  yet  he  had 
brought  us  in  nothing,  and  we  had  depended  for 
our  supplies  of  venison  upon  the  Captain's  mess. 
Ueatle  was  evidently  mortified,  for  he  looked 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  rangers,  as  r.iw  and 
inexperienced  woodsmen,  but  little  skilled  in 
hunting ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
Beatte  with  no  very  complacent  eye,  as  one  of  an 
evil  breed,  and  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  In- 
dian." 

Our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish,  also,  by  his  in- 
c  ;ssant  boasting,  and  chattering,  and  gasconad- 
ing, in  his  balderdashed  dialect,  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  ridicule  of  many  of  the  wags  of  the 
troop,  who  amused  themselves  at  his  expense  in 
a  kind  of  raillery  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its 
delicacy ;  but  the  little  varlet  was  so  completely 
fortified  by  vanity  and  self-conceit,  that  he  was 
invulnerable  to  every  joke.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  felt  a  little  mortified  at  the  sorry  fig- 
ure our  retainers  were  making  among  these 
moss-froopers  of  the  frontier.  Even  our  very 
equipments  came  in  for  a  share  of  unpopularity, 
and  I  heard  many  sneers  at  the  double  barrelled 
guns  witli  which  we  were  provided  against  smaller 
game ;  the  lads  of  the  West  holding  "  shot-guns," 
as  they  call  them,  in  great  contempt,  thinking 
grouse,  partridges,  and  even  wild  turkeys  as  be- 
neath their  serious  attention,  and  the  riile  the 
only  firearm  worthy  of  a  hunter. 

1  was  awakened  before  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  by  the  mournful  howling  of  a  wolf,  wlio 
was  skulking  about  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  at- 
tracted by  the  scent  of  venison.  Scarcely  had 
the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn  appeared,  when  a 
yotfngster  at  one  of  the  distant  lodges,  shaking 
off  his  sleep,  crowed  in  imitation  of  a  cock,  with 
a  loud  clear  note  and  prolonged  cadence,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  veteran  chan- 
ticleer.   He  was  immediately  answered  from  an- 


other quarter,  ns  if  from  a  rival  rooster.  The 
chant  was  echoed  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  cackling  of  hens,  quacking  of  ducks, 
gabbling  of  turkeys,  and  gruntmg  of  swine,  until 
we  seemed  to  have  been  transported  into  the 
midst  of  a  farmyard,  with  all  its  inmates  in  full 
concert  around  us. 

After  riding  a  short  distance  this  morning,  we 
came  upon  a  well-worn  Indian  track,  and  follow- 
ing it,  scrambled  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence 
we  h.-id  a  wide  prospect  over  a  country  diversified 
by  rocky  ridges  and  waving  lines  of  upland,  and 
enriched  by  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  of  varied 
tuft  and  foliage.  At  a  distance  to  the  west,  to 
our  great  satisfaction,  we  beheld  the  Red  Fork 
rolling  its  ruddy  current  to  the  Arkansas,  and 
found  that  we  were  above  the  point  of  junction. 
We  now  descended  and  pushed  forward,  with 
much  difficulty,  through  the  rich  alluvial  bottom 
that  borders  the  Arkansas.  Here  the  trees  were 
interwoven  with  grape-vines,  forming  a  kind  of 
cordage,  from  trunk  to  trunk  and  limb  to  limb  ; 
there  was  a  thick  undergrowth,  also,  of  bush  and 
bramble,  and  such  an  abundance  of  hops,  fit  for 
gathering,  that  it  was  difficult  for  our  horses  to 
force  their  way  through. 

The  soil  was  imprinted  in  many  places  with 
the  tracks  of  deer,  and  the  claws  of  bears  were 
to  be  traced  on  various  trees.  Every  one  was  on 
the  look-out  in  the  hope  of  starting  some  game, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  bustle  and  a  clamor 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  line.  A  bear!  a  bear! 
was  the  cry.  We  all  pressed  forward  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  sport,  when  to  my  infinite,  though 
whimsical  chagrin,  I  found  it  to  be  our  two 
worthies,  Beatte  and  Tonish,  perpetrating  a  foul 
murder  on  a  polecat,  or  skunk  I  The  animal 
had  ensconced  itself  beneath  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  whence  it  kept  up  a  vigorous  defence  in  its 
peculiar  style,  until  the  surrounding  forest  was  in 
a  high  state  of  fragrance. 

Gibes  and  jokes  now  broke  out  on  all  sides  at 
the  expense  of  the  Indian  hunter,  and  he  was  ad- 
vised to  wear  the  scalp  of  the  skunk  as  the  only 
trophy  of  his  prowess.  When  they  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  Tonish  were  absolutely  bent 
upon  bearing  off  the  carcass  as  a  peculiar  dainty, 
there  was  a  universal  expression  of  disgust ;  and 
they  were  regarded  as  little  better  than  canni- 
bals. 

Mortified  at  this  ignominious  debut  of  our  two 
hunters,  I  insisted  upri  their  abandoning  their 
prize  and  resuming  '  -t  march.  Beatte  com- 
plied with  a  dogged,  disco  itented  air,  and  lagged 
behind  muttering  to  himf.olf.  Tonish,  however, 
with  his  usual  buoyancy,  consoled  himself  by 
voc'fcrous  eulogies  on  the  richness  and  delicacy 
of  a  roasted  polecat,  which  he  swore  was  consid- 
ered the  daintiest  of  dishes  by  all  experienced 
Indian  gourmands.  It  w.is  with  difficulty  I  could 
silence  his  loquacity  by  repeated  and  peremptory 
commands.  A  Frenchman's  vivacity,  however, 
if  repressed  in  one  way,  will  break  out  in  an- 
other, and  Tonish  now  eased  off  his  spleen  by 
bestowing  volleys  of  oaths  and  dry  blows  on  the 
pack-horses.  I  was  likely  to  be  no  gainer  in  the 
end,  by  my  opposition  to  the  humors  of  these 
varlets,  for  after  a  time,  Beatte,  who  had  lagged 
behind,  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  line  to  resume 
his  station  as  a  guide,  and  I  had  the  vexation  to 
see  the  carcass  of  his  prize,  stripped  of  its  skin, 
and  looking  like  a  fat  sucking-pig,  dangling  be- 
hind his  saddle.  I  made  a  solemn  vow,  however, 
in  secret,  that  our  fire  should  not  be  disgraced 
by  the  cooking  of  that  polecat. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

T*«  Crossing  0/tkt  Arkantas. 

We  hnd  now  arrived  nt  the  river,  about  a  qunrtcr 
of  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  tiic  Red  Fork  ; 
but  the  banks  were  stcc-p  nnd  crumbling,  and  the 
current  was  deep  and  rapid.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  to  cross  at  this  place ;  and  wc  resumed 
our  painful  course  through  the  forest,  dispatching 
Dcattc  ahead,  in  search  of  a  fordini;  place.  Wc 
had  proceeded  about  a  mile  farther,  when  he  re- 
joined us,  bringing  intelligence  of  a  place  hard  bv, 
where  the  river,  for  a  great  part  of  its  breadth, 
was  rendered  fordnble  by  sand-bars,  and  the  re- 
mainder might  easily  be  swam  by  the  horses. 

Here,  then,  we  made  a  halt.  Some  of  the 
nuigcrs  set  to  work  vigorously  with  their  axes, 
felling  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  wherewith 
to  form  rafts  for  the  transportation  of  their  bag- 

fage  and  c.imp  equipage.  Others  patrolled  the 
anks  of  the  river  farther  up,  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  better  fording  place  ;  being  unwilling  to  risk 
their  horses  in  the  deep  channel. 

It  was  now  that  our  worthies,  Beattc  and  Ton- 
ish,  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  Indian 
adroitness  ana  resource.  At  the  Osage  village 
which  we  had  passed  a  day  or  two  before,  they 
had  procured  a  dry  buiTalo  skin.  This  was  now 
produced  ;  cords  were  passed  through  a  number 
of  small  eyelet-holes  with  which  it  was  bordered, 
and  it  was  drawn  up,  until  it  formed  a  kind  of 
deep  trough.  Sticks  were  then  placed  athwart  it 
en  the  inside,  to  keep  it  in  shape ;  our  camp 
equipage  and  a  part  of  our  baggage  were  placed 
withm,  and  the  singular  bark  was  carried  down 
the  bank  and  set  afloat.  A  cord  was  attached  to 
the  prow,  which  Beatte  took  between  his  teeth, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  water,  went  ahead, 
towing  the  bark  after  him  ;  while  Tonish  followed 
behind,  to  keep  it  steady  and  to  propel  it.  Part 
of  the  way  they  had  foothold,  and  were  enabled 
to  .wade,  but  in  the  main  current  they  were 
obliged  to  swim.  The  whole  way,  they  whooped 
and  yelled  in  the  Indian  style,  until  they  landed 
safely  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  Commissioner  and  myself  were  so  well 
pleased  with  this  Indian  mode  of  ferriage,  th.it 
we  determined  to  trust  ourselves  in  the  buffalo 
hide.  Our  companions,  the  Count  and  Mr.  L., 
had  proceeded  with  the  horses,  along  the  river 
bank,  in  search  of  a  ford  which  some  of  the  ran- 
gers had  discovered,  about  a  mile  and  half  dis- 
tant. While  we  were  waiting  for  the  return  of 
our  ferryman,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  upon 
a  heap  of  luggage  under  a  bush,  and  descried  the 
sleek  carcass  of  the  polecat,  snugly  trussed  up, 
and  ready  for  roasting  before  the  evening  fire. 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  plump  it  into 
the  river,  when  it  sunk  to  the  bottom  like  a  lump 
of  lead  ;  and  thus  our  lodge  was  relieved  from  the 
bad  odor  which  this  savory  viand  had  threatened 
to  bring  upon  it. 

Our  men  having  recrossed  with  their  cockle- 
shell bark,  it  was  drawn  on  shore,  half  filled  with 
saddles,  saddlebags,  and  other  luggage,  amount- 
ing to  a  hundred  weight ;  and  being  again  placed 
in  the  water,  I  was  invited  to  take  my  seat.  It 
appeared  to  me  pretty  much  like  the  embarkation 
of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  went  to  sea  in  a 
bowl :  I  stepped  in,  however,  without  hesitation, 
though  as  cautiously  as  possible,  and  sat  down 
on  the  top  of  the  luggage,  the  margin  of  the  hide 
sinking  to  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  the  water's 
edge.     Rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and  other  articles 


of  small  bulk,  were  then  handed  In,  until  I  pro< 
tested  against  receiving  any  more  freight.  Wa 
then  launched  forth  upon  the  stream,  the  bark 
being  towed  as  before. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  half  serious,  half  comic, 
that  I  found  myself  thus  afloat,  on  the  skin  of  a 
bufl'alo,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  river,  surrounded 
by  wilderness,  and  towed  along  by  a  half  savage, 
whooping  and  yelling  like  a  devil  incarnate.  To 
please  the  vanity  of  little  Tonish,  I  discharged 
the  double-barrelled  gim,  to  the  right  and  left, 
when  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  report 
echoed  along  the  woody  shores,  and  was  answered 
by  shouts  from  some  of  the  rangers,  to  .the  great 
exultation  of  the  little  Frcnchmar  who  took  to 
himself  the  whole  glory  of  this  Indian  mode  of 
navigation. 

Our  voyage  was  accomplished  hap]>ily ;  the 
Commissioner  was  ferried  across  with  equal  suc- 
cess, and  all  our  eflects  were  brought  over  in  the 
same  manner.  Nothing  coiild  equal  the  vain- 
glorious vaporing  of  little  Tonish,  as  he  strutted 
about  the  shore,  and  exulted  in  his  superior  skill 
and  knowledge,  to  the  rangers.  Peatte,  however, 
kept  his  proud,  saturnine  look,  without  a  smile. 
He  had  a  vast  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
rangers,  and  felt  that  he  had  been  undervalued 
by  them.  His  only  observation  was,  *'  Dey  now 
see  de  Indian  good  for  someting,  anyhow!" 

The  broad,  sandy  shore  where  we  had  landed, 
was  intersected  by  innumerable  tracks  of  elk, 
deer,  bears,  racoons,  turkeys,  and  water-fowl. 
The  river  scenery  at  this  place  was  beautifully 
diversified,  presenting  long,  shining  reaches,  bor- 
dered by  willows  and  cotton  wood  trees  ;  rich 
bottoms,  with  lofty  forests  ;  among  which  tow- 
ered enormous  plane  trees,  and  the  distance  was 
closed  in  by  high  embowered  promontories. 
The  foliage  had  a  yellow  autumn.1l  tint,  which 
gave  to  the  sunny  landscape  the  golden  tone  of 
one  of  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine.  There 
was  animation  given  to  the  scene,  by  a  raft  of 
logs  and  branches,  on  which  the  Captain  and  his 
prime  companion,  the  Doctor,  were  ferrying  their 
effects  across  the  stream  ;  and  by  a  long  line  of 
rangers  on  horseback,  fording  the  river  obliquely, 
along  a  series  of  sand-bars,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant. 


CHAPTER  Xlll. 
THE  CAMP  OF   THE  GLEN. 

Camp   Gossip. — Ptnonees  and  their  /f.ibits. — A  IftiHter't 
Advtnlure. — Horses  fouiiJ,  and  Men  lost. 

Being  joined  by  the  Captain  and  some  of  the 
rangers,  we  struck  into  the  woods  for  about  half 
a  mile,  and  then  entered  a  wild,  rocky  dell,  bor- 
dered by  two  lofty  ridges  of  limestone,  which 
narrowed  as  wc  advanced,  until  they  met  and 
united  ;  making  almost  an  angle.  Here  a  fine 
spring  of  water  rose  among  the  rocks,  and  fed  a 
silver  rill  that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  dell, 
freshening  the  grass  with  which  it  was  carpeted. 

In  this  rocky  nook  wc  encamped,  among  tall 
trees.  The  rangers  gr.idually  joined  us,  strag- 
gling through  the  forest  singly  or  in  groups  ;  some 
on  horseback,  some  on  foot,  driving  their  horses 
before  them,  heavily  laden  with  baggage,  some 
dripping  wet,  having  fallen  into  the  river ;  for 
they  had  experienced  much  fatigue  and  trouble 
from  the  length  of  the  ford,  and  the  depth  and 
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rapidity  of  the  itream.  They  looked  not  unlike 
banditti  returning  with  their  plunder,  and  the 
wild  dcll  was  a  retreat  worthy  to  receive  them. 
The  effect  was  heightened  alter  dark,  when  the 
light  of  the  fires  was  cist  upon  rugged  looking 
croups  of  men  and  horses  ;  with  baggage  tmbled 
in  heaps,  rifles  piled  against  the  trees,  and  sad- 
dies,  bridles,  and  powder-horns  hanging;  about 
their  trunks. 

At  the  encampment  we  were  joined  by  the 
voung  Count  and  his  companion,  and  the  young 
half-breed,  Antoine,  who  had  all  passed  success- 
fully by  the  ford.  To  my  annoyance,  however,  I 
discovered  that  both  of  my  horses  were  missing. 
I  had  supposed  them  in  the  charge  of  Antoine  ; 
but  he,  with  characteristic  carelessness,  had  paid 
no  heed  to  them,  and  they  had  probably  wan- 
dered from  the  line  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  It  wjis  arranged  that  Dcattc  and  Antoine 
should  recross  the  river  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  in  search  of  them. 

A  fat  buck,  and  a  number  of  wild  turkeys  being 
brought  into  the  camp,  wc  managed,  with  the 
addition  of  a  cup  of  coflfec,  to  make  a  comfortable 
supper ;  after  which  I  repaired  to  the  Captain's 
loage,  which  was  a  kind  of  council  fire  and  gos- 
siping place  for  the  veterans  of  the  camp. 

As  we  were  conversing  together,  we  observed, 
as  on  former  nights,  a  dusky,  red  glow  in  the 
west,  iibove  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  cliffs. 
It  w:is  .igain  attributed  to  Indian  fires  on  the 
prairies  ;  and  supposed  to  bo  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Arkansas.  If  so,  it  was  thought  they  must 
be  made  by  some  party  of  Pawnees,  as  the  Osaj^e 
hunters  seldom  ventured  in  that  quarter.  Our 
hilf  breeds,  however,  pronounced  them  Osage 
fires ;  and  that  they  were  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Arkansas. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  Paw- 
nees, into  whose  hunting  grounds  we  were  about 
entering.  There  is  always  some  wild  untamed 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  form,  for  a  time,  the  terror 
of  a  frontier,  and  about  whom  all  kinds  of  fearful 
stories  are  told.  Such,  at  present,  was  the  case 
with  the  Pawnees,  who  rove  the  regions  between 
the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River,  and  the  prairies 
of  Texas.  They  were  represented  as  admirable 
horsemen,  and  always  on  horseback  ;  mounted 
on  fleet  and  hardy  steeds,  the  wild  nice  of  the 
prairies.  With  these  they  roam  the  great  plains 
that  extend  about  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River, 
and  through  Texas,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
sometimes  eng.iged  in  hunting  the  deer  and  buf- 
falo, sometimes  in  w.-irlike  and  predatory  expedi- 
tions; for,  like  their  counterparts,  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  their  hand  is  against  every  one,  and 
every  one's  hand  against  them.  Some  of  them 
have  no  fixed  habit.ition,  but  dwell  in  tents  of 
skin,  easily  packed  up  and  transported,  so  that 
they  are  here  to-day,  and  away,  no  one  knows 
where,  to  morrow. 

One  of  the  veteran  hunters  gave  several  anec- 
dotes of  their  mode  of  fighting.  Luckless,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  is  the  band  of  weary 
traders  or  hunters  descried  by  them,  in  the  midst 
of  a  prairie.  Sometimes,  they  will  steal  upon 
them  by  stratagem,  hanging  with  one  leg  over 
the  saddle,  and  their  bodies  concealed ;  so  that 
their  troop  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gang  of  wild  horses.  When  they  have  thus 
gained  sufficiently  upon  the  enemy,  they  will 
suddenly  raise  themselves  in  their  saddles,  and 
come  like  a  rushing  blast,  all  fluttering  with 
feathers,  shaking  their  mantles,  brandishing  their 
weapons,  :;ud    making    hideous  yells.     In  this 


way,  they  seek  to  strike  a  panic  into  the  horses, 
and  put  them  to  the  scamper,  when  they  will 
pursue  and  carry  them  off  in  triumph. 

The  best  mode  of  defence,  according  to  this 
veteran  woodsman,  is  to  get  into  the  covert  of 
some  wood,  or  thicket ;  or  if  there  be  none  at 
hand,  to  dismount,  tie  the  horses  firmly  head  to 
head  in  a  circle,  so  that  they  cannot  break  away 
and  scatter,  and  resort  to  the  shelter  of  a  ravine, 
or  make  a  hollow  in  the  sand,  where  they  maybe 
screened  from  the  shafts  of  the  Pawnees.  The 
latter  chiefly  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  are  dex- 
terous archers  ;  circling  round  and  round  their 
enemy,  and  launching  their  arrows  when  at  full 
speed.  They  arc  chiefly  formidable  on  the  prai- 
ries, where  they  have  free  career  for  their  horses, 
and  no  trees  to  turn  aside  their  arrows.  They 
will  rarely  follow  a  flying  enemy  into  the  forest. 

Several  anecdotes,  also,  were  given,  of  the  se- 
crecy and  caution  with  which  they  will  follow, 
and  hang  about  the  camp  of  an  enemy,  seeking  a 
favorable  moment  for  plunder  or  attack. 

"  We  must  now  begin  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out," said  the  Captain.  "  I  must  issue  written 
orders,  that  no  man  shall  hunt  without  leave,  or 
fire  off  a  gun,  on  pain  of  riding  a  wooden  horse 
with  a  sharp  back.  I  have  a  wild  crew  of  young 
fellows,  unaccustomed  to  frontier  service.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  teach  them  caution.  We  are  now 
in  the  land  of  a  silent,  watchful,  crafty  people, 
who,  when  we  least  suspect  it,  maybe  around  us, 
spying  out  all  our  movements,  and  ready  to 
pounce  upon  all  stragglers." 

"  How  will  you  be  able  to  keep  your  men  from 
firing,  if  they  see  game  while  strolling  round  the 
camp  ?"  asked  one  of  the  rangers. 

"  They  must  not  take  their  guns  with  them  un- 
less they  are  on  duty,  or  have  permission." 

"  Ah,  Captain  I  "  cried  the  ranger,  "  that  will 
never  do  for  me.  Where  I  go,  my  rifle  goes.  I 
never  like  to  leave  it  behind  ;  it's  like  a  part  of 
myself  There's  no  one  will  take  such  care  of  it 
as  I,  and  there's  nothing  will  take  such  care  of 
me  as  my  rifle." 

"  There's  truth  in  all  that,"  said  the  Captain, 
touched  by  a  true  hunter's  sympathy.  "  I've 
had  my  rifle  pretty  nigh  as  long  as  I  have  had  my 
wife,  and  a  faithful  friend  it  has  been  to  me." 

Here  the  Doctor,  who  is  as  keen  a  hunter  as 
the  Captain,  joined  in  the  conversation  :  "  A 
neighbor  of  mine  says,  next  to  my  rifle,  I'd  as 
leave  lend  you  my  wife." 

"  There's  few,"  observed  the  Captain,  "  that 
t.ikc  care  of  their  rifles  as  they  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of." 

"  Or  of  their  wives  cither,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
with  a  wink. 

"That's  a  fact,"  rejoined  the  Captain. 

Word  was  now  brought  that  a  party  of  four 
rangers,  headed  by  "  Old  Ryan,",  were  missing. 
They  had  separated  from  the  main  body,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  searching  for  a 
ford,  and  h.ad  straggled  off,  nobody  knew  whither. 
Many  conjectures  were  made  about  them,  and 
some  apprehensions  expressed  for  their  safety. 

"  I  should  send  to  look  after  them,"  said  the 
Captain,  "but  old  Ryan  is  with  them,  and  he 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  of  them 
too.  If  it  were  not  for  him,  I  would  not  give 
much  for  the  rest ;  but  he  is  as  much  at  home  in 
the  woods  or  on  a  prairie  as  he  would  be  in  his 
own  fiirmyard.  He's  never  lost,  wherever  he  is. 
There's  a  good  gang  of  them  to  stand  by  one 
another ;  four  to  watch  and  one  to  take  care  of 
the  fire." 
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"  It'a  a  (llimal  thing  to  get  lost  at  night  in  a 
■tr.inge  and  wild  country,"  laidoncof  the  younger 
rangers. 

"  Not  if  you  have  one  or  two  in  company,"  mid 
an  older  one.  "  For  my  part,  I  could  feel  ns 
cheerful  in  this  hollow  as  in  my  own  home,  if  I 
had  but  one  comrade  to  take  turns  to  watch  anil 
keep  the  fire  going.  I  could  lie  here  for  hours, 
and  gnze  up  to  tlutt  blazing  star  there,  that  seems 
to  look  down  into  the  camp  as  if  it  were  keeping 
guard  over  it." 

"  Aye,  the  stars  are  a  kind  of  company  to  one, 
when  you  have  to  keep  watch  alone.  That's  a 
cheerful  star,  too,  somehow ;  that's  the  evening 
star,  the  planet  Venus  they  call  it,  I  think." 

"  If  that's  the  planet  Venus,"  said  one  of  the 
council,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  psalmsingin^' 
schoolmaster,  "  it  bodes  us  no  goou  ;  for  I  recol- 
lect reading  in  some  book  that  the  I'awnees  wor- 
ship that  star,  and  sacrifice  their  prisoners  to  it. 
So  I  should  not  feel  the  better  for  the  sight  of 
that  star  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Well,"  said  the  sergeant,  a  thorough-bred 
woodsman,  "  star  or  no  star,  I  have  passed  many 
a  night  alone  in  a  wilder  place  than  this,  and 
slept  sound  too,  I'll  warrant  you.  Once,  how- 
cvr:r,  I  had  rather  an  uneasy  time  of  it.  I  was 
belated  in  passing  through  a  tr.ict  of  wood,  near 
thn  Tombigbee  Kivcr ;  so  I  struck  a  light,  made 
a  fire,  and  turned  my  horse  loose,  while  I 
stretched  myself  to  sleep.  By  and  by,  I  heard 
the  wolves  howl.  My  horse  came  crowding  near 
me  for  protection,  for  he  was  terribly  frightened. 
I  drove  him  off,  but  he  returned,  and  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  stood  looking  at  mc  and  at  the 
fire,  and  dozing,  and  nodding,  and  tottering  on 
his  fore  feet,  for  he  was  powerful  tired.  After  a 
while,  I  heard  a  strange  dismal  cry.  I  thought 
at  first  it  might  be  an  owl.  I  heard  it  again,  and 
then  I  knew  it  was  not  an  owl,  but  must  be  a  pan- 
ther. I  felt  rather  awkward,  for  I  had  no  weapon 
but  a  double-bladed  penknife.  I  however  pre- 
pared for  defence  in  the  best  way  I  could,  and 
piled  up  small  brands  from  the  fire,  to  pepper 
him  with,  should  he  come  nigh.  The  company 
of  my  horse  now  seemed  a  comfort  to  me ;  the 
poor  creature  laid  down  beside  me  and  soon  fell 
asleep,  being  so  tired.  1  kept  watch,  and  nod- 
ded and  dozed,  and  started  awake,  and  looked 
round,  expecting  to  see  the  glaring  eyes  of  the 
panther  close  upon  me ;  but  somehow  or  other, 
fatigue  got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  fell  asleep  out- 
right. In  the  morning  I  found  the  tracks  of  a 
panther  within  sixty  p.ices.  They  were  as  large 
as  my  two  fists.  He  had  evidently  been  walking 
backward  and  forward,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  attack  me ;  but  luckily,  he  had  not 
cc'imge." 

October  i6th. — I  awoke  before  daylight.  The 
moon  was  shining  feebly  down  into  the  glen,  from 
among  light  drifting  clouds  ;  the  camp  fires  were 
nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  men  lying  about  them, 
wrapped  in  blankets.  With  the  first  streak  of 
day,  our  huntsman,  Beatte,  with  Antoinc,  the 
young  half-breed,  set  off  to  recross  the  river,  in 
search  of  the  stray  horses,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral rangers  who  had  left  their  rifles  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  As  the  ford  was  deep,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  in  adi.igonal  line,  against  a  rapid 
current,  they  had  to  be  mounted  on  the  tallest 
and  strongest  horses. 

By  eight  o'clock,  Beatte  returned.  He  had 
found  the  horses,  but  had  lost  Antoine-  The 
latter,  he  said,  was  a  boy,  a  greenhorn,  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  woods.     He  had  wandered  out  of 


light  of  him,  and  ^ot  lost.  However,  there  were 
plenty  more  fur  him  to  fall  in  company  with,  ai 
some  of  the  rangers  had  gone  astray  also,  and 
old  Ryan  and  his  party  had  not  returned. 

We  waited  until  the  morning  was  somewhat 
advanced,  in  hopes  of  being  rejoined  by  the 
stragglers,  but  the^  did  not  make  their  appci^r- 
ance.  The  Captain  observed,  that  the  Indians 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were  all  well 
disposed  to  the  whites  ;  so  that  no  serious  appre- 
hensions need  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
missing.  The  greatest  danger  was,  that  their 
horses  might  be  stolen  in  the  night  by  straggling 
Osa^cs.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  proceed, 
leaving  a  rear  guard  in  the  camp,  to  await  their 
arrivah 

1  sat  on  a  rock  that  overhung  the  spring  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  dell,  and  amused  myself  by 
watching  the  changing  scene  before  me.  First, 
the  preparation!  for  departure.  Horses  driven 
in  from  the  purlieus  of  the  camp  ;  rangers  riding 
about  among  rocks  and  bushes  in  quest  of  others 
that  had  strayed  to  a  distance  ;  the  bustle  of 
packing  up  camp  equipage,  and  the  clamor  after 
kettles  and  frying-pans  borrowed  by  one  mess 
from  another,  mixed  up  with  oaths  and  exclama- 
tions at  restive  horses,  or  others  that  h.id  wan- 
dered away  to  graze  after  being  packed,  among 
which  the  voice  of  our  little  Frenchman,  Tonish, 
was  particularly  to  be  distinguished. 

The  bugle  sounded  the  signal  to  mount  and 
march.  The  troop  filed  off  in  irregular  line  down 
the  glen,  and  through  the  open  forest,  winding 
and  gradually  disappearing  among  the  trees, 
though  the  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the 
bugle  could  be  heard  for  some  time  afterward. 
The  rear-guard  remained  under  the  trees  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  dell,  some  on  horseback,  with 
their  nflea  on  their  shoulders  ;  others  seated  by 
the  fire  or  lying  on  the  ground,  gossiping  in  a 
low,  L-uy  tone  of  voice,  their  horses  unsaddled, 
standing  and  dozing  around,  while  one  of  the 
rangers,  profiting  by  this  interval  of  leisure,  was 
shaving  himself  before  a  pocket  mirror  stuck 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  clamor  of  voices  and  the  notes  of  the  bugle 
at  length  died  away,  and  the  glen  relapsed  into 
quiet  and  silence,  broken  occasionally  by  the  low 
murmuring  tone  of  the  group  around  the  fire,  or 
the  pensive  whistle  of  some  laggard  among  the 
trees ;  or  the  rustling  of  the  yellow  leaves,  which 
the  lightest  breath  oifair  brought  down  in  w.iver- 
ing  showers,  a  sign  of  the  departing  glories  of 
the  year. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Detr-ShooliHg.—I.ift  on  the  PrairUs. — litauti/ul  En- 
campment.— llHttter's  Luck. — AneciioU-s  of  Iht  Dela- 
wares  and  their  Superstitions. 

Having  passed  through  the  skirt  of  woodland 
bordering  the  river,  we  ascended  the  hills,  taking 
a  westerly  course  through  an  undulating  country 
of  "  oak  openings,"  where  the  eye  stretched  over 
wide  tracts  of  hill  and  dale,  diversified  by  for- 
ests,  groves,  and  clumps  of  trees.  As  we  were 
proceeding  at  a  slow  pace,  those  who  were  at  th« 
head  of  the  line  descried  four  deer  grazing  on  i 
grassy  slope  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Thej 
apparently  had  not  perceived  our  approach,  and 
continued  to  graze  in  perfect  tranquillity.  A 
young  ranger  obtained  permission  from  the  Cap- 
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tain  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  the  troop 
halted  in  lengthened  line,  watching  him  in  silence. 
Walking  his  horse  slowly  and  cautiously,  he  made 
a  circuit  until  a  screen  of  wood  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  the  deer.  Dismounting  then,  he 
left  his  horse  among  the  trees,  and  creeping  round 
a  knoll,  was  hidden  from  our  view.  We  now 
kept  our  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  deer,  which 
continued  grazing,  unconscious  of  their  danger. 
Presently  there  was  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  ;  a 
fine  buck  mcide  a  convulsive  bound  and  fell  to 
the  earth  ;  his  companions  scampered  off.  Im- 
mediately our  whole  line  of  march  was  broken  ; 
there  was  a  helter-skelter  galloping  of  the  young- 
sters of  the  troop,  eager  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
fugitives  ;  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonages in  the  chase  was  our  little  Frenchman 
Tonish,  onhis  silver-gray  ;  having  abandoned  his 
pack-horses  at  the  first  sight  of  the  deer.  It  was 
some  time  before  our  scattered  forces  could  be 
recalled  by  the  bugle,  and  our  march  resumed. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  we 
were  interrupted  by  hurry-scurry  scenes  of  the 
kind.  The  young  men  of  the  troop  were  full  of 
excitement  on  entering  an  unexplored  country 
abounding  in  game,  and  they  were  too  little  ac- 
customed to  discipline  or  restraint  to  be  kept  in 
order.  No  one,  however,  was  more  unmanage- 
able than  Tonish.  Having  an  intense  conceit  of 
his  skill  as  a  hunter,  and  an  irrepressible  passion 
for  display,  he  was  continually  sallying  forth, 
like'  an  ill-broken  hound,  whenever  any  game 
was  started,  and  had  as  often  to  be  whipped 
back. 

At  length  his  curiosity  got  a  salutary  check.  A 
fat  doe  came  bounding  along  in  full  view  of  the 
whole  line.  Tonish  dismounted,  levelled  his 
rifle,  and  had  a  fair  shot.  The  doe  kept  on.  He 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  stood  up  on  the  saddle 
like  a  posture-master,  and  continued  gazing  after 
the  animal  as  if  certain  to  see  it  fall.  The  doe, 
.however,  kept  on  its  way  rejoicing;  a  laugh 
broke  out  along  the  line,  the  little  Frenchman 
slipped  quietly  into  his  saddle,  began  to  belabor 
and  blaspheme  the  wandering  pack-horses,  as  if 
they  had  been  to  blame,  and  for  some  time  we 
were  relieved  from  his  vaunting  and  vaporing. 

In  one  place  of  our  march  we  came  to  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Indian  encampment,  on  the 
banks  of  a  fine  stream,  with  the  moss-grown 
skulls  of  deer  lying  here  and  there  about  it.  As 
we  were  in  the  Pawnee  country,  it  was  supposed, 
of  course,  to  have  been  a  camp  of  those  formida- 
ble rovers  ;  the  Doctor,  however,  after  consider- 
ing the  shape  and  disposition  of  the  lodges,  pro- 
nounced it  the  camp  of  some  bold  Delawares, 
who  had  probably  made  a  brief  and  dashing  ex- 
cursion into  these  dangerous  hunting  grounds. 

Having  proceeded  some  distance  farther,  we 
observed  a  couple  of  figures  on  horseback,  slowly 
moving  parallel  to  us  along  the  edge  of  a  naked 
hill  about  two  miles  distant ;  and  apparently  re- 
connoitring us.  There  was  a  halt,  and  much  gaz- 
ing and  conjecturing.  Were  they  Indians  ?  If 
Indians,  were  tlicy  Pawnees?  There  is  some- 
thujg  exciting  to  the  imagination  and  stirring  to 
the  feelings,  while  traversing  these  hostile  plains, 
in  seeing  a  horseman  prowling  along  the  horizon. 
It  is  like  descrying  a  sail  at  sea  in  time  of  war, 
when  it  may  be  either  a  privateer  or  a  pirate. 
Our  conjectures  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  recon- 
noitring the  two  horsemen  through  a  small  spy- 
glass, when  they  proved  to  be  two  of  the  men  we 
had  left  at  the  camp,  who  had  set  out  to  rejoin 
us,  and  had  wandered  from  the  track. 


Our  march  this  day  was  animating  and  delight- 
ful.  We  were  in  a  region  of  adventure  ;  break- 
ing our  way  through  a  country  hitherto  untrodden 
by  white  men,  excepting  perchance  by  some  soli- 
tary trapper.  The  weather  was  in  its  perfection, 
temperate,  genial  and  enlivening ;  a  deep  blue 
sky  with  a  lew  light  feathery  clouds,  an  atmos- 
phere of  perfect  transparency,  an  air  pure  and 
bland,  and  a  glorious  country  spreading  out  far 
and  wide  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  an  autumnal 
day ;  but  all  silent,  lifeless,  without  a  human 
habitation,  and  apparently  without  a  human  in- 
habitant 1  It  was  as  if  a  ban  hung  over  this  fair 
but  fated  region.  The  very  Indians  dared  not 
abide  here,  but  made  it  a  mere  scene  of  perilous 
enterprise,  to  hunt  for  a  few  days,  and  then  away. 

After  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles  west  we 
encamped  in  a  beautiful  peninsula,  made  by  the 
windings  and  doublings  of  a  deep,  clear,  and  al- 
most motionless  brook,  and  covered  by  an  open 
grove  of  lofty  and  magnificent  trees.  Several 
hunters  immediately  started  forth  in  quest  of 
game  before  the  noise  of  the  camp  should  frighten 
it  from  the  vicinity.  Our  man,  Beatte,  also  took 
his  rifle  and  went  forth  alone,  in  a  different  course 
from  the  rest. 

For  my  own  part,  I  laid  on  the  grass  under 
the  trees,  and  built  castles  in  the  clouds,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  very  luxury  of  rural  ropose.  Indeed 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  kind  of  life  more  calcu- 
lated to  put  both  mind  and  body  in  a  healthful 
tone.  A  morning's  ride  of  several  hours  diversi- 
fied by  hunting  incidents  ;  an  encampment  in 
the  afternoon  under  some  noble  grove  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  stream  ;  an  evening  banquet  of  venison, 
fresh  killed,  roasted,  or  broiled  on  the  coals  ;  tur- 
keys just  from  the  thickets  and  wild  honey  from 
the  trees ;  and  all  relished  with  an  appetite  un- 
known to  the  gourmets  of  the  cities.  And  at 
night — such  sweet  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or 
w.iking  and  gazing  at  the  moon  and  stars,  shining 
between  the  trees  I 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we  had  not 
much  reason  to  boast  of  our  larder.  But  one 
deer  had  been  killed  during  the  day,  and  none  of 
that  had  reached  our  lodge.  We  were  fain, 
therefore,  to  stay  our  keen  appetites  by  some 
scraps  of  turkey  brought  from  the  last  encamp- 
ment, eked  out  with  a  slice  or  two  of  salt  pork. 
This  scarcity,  however,  did  not  continue  long. 
Before  dark  a  young  hunter  returned  well  laden 
with  spoil.  He  had  shot  a  deer,  cut  it  up  in  an 
artist-like  style,  and,  putting  the  meat  in  a  kind 
of  sack  made  of  the  hide,  had  slung  it  across  his 
shoulder  and  trudged  with  it  to  camp. 

Not  long  after,  Beatte  made  his  appearance 
with  a  fat  doe  across  his  horse.  It  was  the  first 
game  he  had  brought  in,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  with  a  trophy  that  might  efface  the  memory 
of  the  polecat.  He  laid  the  carcass  down  by  our 
fire  without  saying  a  v  d,  and  then  turned  to 
unsaddle  his  horse  ;  nor  could  any  questions  from 
us  about  his  hunting  draw  from  him  more  than 
laconic  replies.  If  Beatte,  however,  observed  this 
Indian  taciturnity  about  what  he  had  done, 
Tonish  made  up  for  it  by  boasting  of  what  he 
meant  to  do.  Now  that  we  were  in  a  good  hunt- 
ing country  he  meant  to  take  the  field,  and,  if  wf 
would  take  his  word  for  it,  our  lodge  would  hence- 
forth be  overwhelmed  with  game.  Luckily  this 
talking  did  not  prevent  his  working,  the  doe  was 
skilfully  dissected,  several  fat  ribs  roasted  before 
the  fire,  the  coffee  kettle  replenished,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  were  enabled  to  indemnify  our 
selves  luxuriously  for  our  late  meagre  repast. 
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The  captain  did  not  return  until  late,  and  he 
returned  empty  handed.  He  had  been  in  pur- 
suit of  his  usual  game,  the  deer,  when  he  came 
upon  the  tracks  of  a  gang  of  about  sixty  elk. 
Having  never  killed  an  animal  of  the  kind,  and 
the  elk  being  at  this  moment  .in  object  of  ambi- 
tion among  all  the  veteran  hunters  of  the  camp, 
he  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  the  deer,  and  fol- 
lowed the  newly  discovered  track.  After  some 
time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  elk,  and  had  several 
fair  chances  of  a  shot,  but  was  anxious  to  bring 
down  a  large  buck  which  kept  in  the  advance. 
Finding  at  length  there  was  danger  of  the 
whole  gang  escaping  him,  he  fired  at  a  doe. 
The  shot  took  effect,  but  the  animal  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  keep  on  for  a  time  with  its  com- 
panions. From  the  tracks  of  blood  he  felt  con- 
fident it  was  mortally  wounded,  but  evening  came 
on,  he  could  not  keep  the  trail,  and  had  to  give 
up  the  search  until  morning. 

Old  Ryan  and  his  little  band  had  not  yet  re- 
joined us,  neither  had  our  young  half-breed  An- 
toine  made  his  appearance.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  remain  at  our  encampment  for  the 
following  day,  to  give  time  for  all  stragglers  to 
arrive. 

The  conversation  this  evening,  among  the  old 
huntsmen,  turned  upon  the  Delaware  tribe,  one 
of  whose  encampments  we  had  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ;  and  anecdotes  were  given  of 
their  prowess  in  war  and  dexterity  in  hunting. 
They  used  to  bo  deadly  foes  of  the  Osages,  who 
stood  in  great  awe  of  their  desperate  valor,  though 
they  were  apt  to  attribute  it  to  a  whimsical 
cause.  "  Look  at  the  Uclawares,"  would  they 
«ay,  '*  day  got  short  leg — no  can  run — must  stand 
and  fight  a  great  heap."  In  fact  the  Delawares 
are  rather  short  legged,  while  the  Osages  are  re- 
markable lor  length  of  limb. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Delawares,  whether  of 
war  or  hunting,  are  wide  and  fearless  ;  a  small 
band  of  tliem  will  penetrate  far  into  these  dan- 
gerous and  hostile  wikls,  and  will  push  their  en- 
campments even  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
daring  temper  may  be  in  some  measure  encour- 
aged by  one  of  the  superstitions  of  their  creed. 
They  believe  that  a  guardian  spirit,  in  the  form 
of  a  great  eagle,  watches  over  them,  hovering  in 
the  sky,  far  out  of  sight.  Sometimes,  when  well 
pleased  with  them,  he  wheels  down  into  the  lower 
regions,  and  may  be  seen  circling  with  wide- 
spread winds  against  the  white  clouds ;  at  such 
times  the  seasons  are  propitious,  the  corn  grows 
finely,  and  they  have  great  success  in  hunting. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  angry,  and  then  he 
vents  his  rage  in  the  thunder,  which  is  his  voice, 
and  the  lightning,  which  is  the  flashing  of  hiseye, 
and  strikes  dead  the  object  of  his  displeasure. 

The  Delawares  make  sacrifices  to  this  spirit,  who 
occasionally  lets  drop  a  feather  from  his  wing  in 
token  of  satisfaction.  These  feathers  render  the 
wearer  invisible,  and  invulnenable.  Indeed,  the 
Indians  generally  consider  the  fe.athers  of  the 
eagle  possessed  of  occult  and  sovereign  virtues. 

At  one  time  a  party  of  the  Delawares,  in  the 
course  of  a  bold  excursion  into  the  Pawnee  hunt- 
ing grounds,  were  surrounded  on  one  of  the  great 
plains,  and  nearly  destroyed.  The  remnant  took 
refuge  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  isolated 
and  conical  hills  which  rise  almost  like  artificial 
mounds,  from  the  midst  of  the  prairies.  Here 
the  chief  warrior,  driven  almost  to  despair,  sacri- 
ficed his  horse  to  the  tutelar  spirit.  Suddenly 
an  enormous  eagle,  rushing  down  from  the  sky, 
bore  off  the  victim  in  his  talons,  and  mounting 


into  the  air,  dropped  a  quill  feather  from  hli 
wing.  The  chief  caught  it  up  with  joy,  bound  it 
to  his  forehead,  and,  leading  his  followers  down 
the  hill,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter,  and  without  any  one  of  his  party  re« 
ceiving  a  wound. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

n*  Sear  eh  for  the  Elk.— Pawnee  Stories. 

With  the  morning  dawn,  the  prime  hunters  of 
the  camp  were  all  on  the  alert,  and  set  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  beat  up  the  country  for  game. 
The  Captain's  brother.  Sergeant  Bean,  was 
among  the  first,  and  returned  before  breakfast 
with  success,  having  killed  a  fat  doe,  almost 
within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Captain  mounted 
his  horse,  to  go  in  quest  of  the  elk  which  he  had 
wounded  on  the  preceding  evening ;  and  which, 
he  was  persuaded,  had  received  its  death- wound. 
I  determined  to  join  him  in  the  search,  and  we 
accordingly  sallied  forth  together,  accompanied 
also  by  his  brother,  the  sergeant,  and  a  lieuten- 
ant. Two  rangers  followed  on  foot,  to  bring 
home  the  carcass  of  the  doe  which  the  sergeant 
had  killed.  We  had  not  ridden  far,  when  we 
came  to  where  it  lay,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  woodland  scene.  The"  two 
rangers  immediately  fell  to  work,  with  true  hunt- 
ers' skill,  to  dismember  it,  and  prepare  it  for 
transportation  to  the  camp,  while  we  continued 
on  our  course.  We  passed  along  sloping  hill- 
sides, among  skirts  of  thicket  and  scattered  forest 
trees,  until  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  long 
herbage  was  pressed  down  with  numerous  elk 
beds.  Here  the  Captain  had  first  roused  the 
gang  of  elks,  and,  after  looking  about  diligently 
for  a  little  while,  he  pointed  out  their  "  trail,", 
the  foot-prints  of  which  were  as  large  as  those  of 
horned  cattle.  He  now  put  himself  upon  the 
track,  and  went  quietly  forward,  the  rest  of  us 
following  him  in  Indian  file.  At  length  he  halted 
at  the  place  where  the  elk  had  been  when  shot 
at.  Spots  of  blood  on  the  surrounding  herbage 
showed  that  the  shot  had  been  effective.  The 
wounded  animal  had  evidently  kept  for  some  dis- 
tance with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  as  could  be  seen 
by  sprinklings  of  blood  here  and  there,  on  the 
shrubs  and  weeds  bordering  the  trail.  These  at 
length  suddenly  disappeared,  "  Somewhere  here- 
about," said  the  Captain,  "  the  elk  must  have 
turned  off  from  the  gang.  Whenever  they  feel 
themselves  mortally  wounded,  they  will  turn 
aside,  and  seek  some  out-of-the-way  place  to  die 
alone," 

There  was  something  in  this  picture  of  the  last 
moments  of  a  wounded  deer,  to  touch  the  sym« 
pathies  of  one  not  hardened  to  the  gentle  dis- 
ports of  the  chase ;  such  sympathies,  however, 
are  but  transient,  Man  is  naturally  an  animal 
of  prey-;  and,  however  changed  by  civilization, 
will  readily  relapse  into  his  instinct  for  destruc- 
tion. I  found  my  ravenous  and  sanguinary  pro- 
pensities daily  growing  stronger  upon  the  prairies. 

After  looking  about  for  a  little  while,  the  Cap- 
tain succeeded  in  finding  the  separ.ate  trail  of  the 
wounded  elk,  which  turned  off  almost  at  right 
angles  from  that  of  the  herd,  and  entered  an  open 
forest  of  scattered  trees.  The  traces  of  blood 
became  more  faint  and  rare,  and  occurred  at 
greater  distances :  at  length  they  ceased  alto- 
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sether,  and  the  ground  was  so  hard,  and  the 
herbage  so  much  parched  and  withered,  that  the 
foot-prints  of  the  animal  could  no  longer  be  per- 
ceived. 

"  The  elk  must  lie  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood," said  the  Captain,  "  as  you  may  know 
by  those  turkey-buzzards  wheeling  about  in  the 
air :  for  they  always  hover  in  that  way  above 
some  carcass.  However,  the  dead  elk  cannot 
get  away,  so  let  us  follow  the  trail  of  the  living 
ones  :  they  may  have  halted  at  no  great  distance, 
and  we  may  find  them  grazing,  and  get  another 
crack  at  them." 

We  accordingly  returned,  and  resumed  the 
trail  of  the  elks,  which  led  us  a  straggling  course 
over  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  scattered  oaks. 
Every  now  and  then  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  of 
a  deer  bounding  away  across  some  glade  of  the 
forest,  but  the  Captain  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  elk  hunt  by  such  inferior  game.  A  large 
flock  of  wild  turkeys,  too,  were  roused  by  the 
trampling  of  our  horses ;  some  scampered  off  as 
fast  as  their  long  legs  could  carry  them ;  others 
fluttered  up  into  the  trees,  where  they  remained 
with  outstretched  necks,  gazing  at  us.  The  Cap- 
tain would  not  allow  a  rifle  to  be  discharged  at 
them,  lest  it  should  alarm  the  elk,  which  he  hoped 
to  find  in  the  vicinity.  At  length  we  came  to 
where  the  forest  ended  in  a  steep  bank,  and  the 
Red  Fork  wound  its  way  below  us,  between  broad 
sandy  shores.  The  trail  descended  the  bank,  and 
we  could  trace  it,  with  our  eyes,  across  the  level 
sands,  until  it  terminated  in  the  river,  which,  it 
was  evident,  the  gang  had  forded  on  the  preced- 
ing evening. 

"  It  is  needless  to  follow  on  any  farther,"  said 
the  Captain.  "  The  elk  must  have  been  much 
frightened,  and,  after  crossing  the  river,  may 
have  kept  on  for  twenty  miles  without  stopping." 

Our  little  party  now  divided,  the  lieutenant 
and  sergeant  making  a  circuit  in  quest  of  game, 
and  the  Captain  and  myself  taking  the  direction 
of  the  camp.  On  our  way,  we  came  to  a  buffalo 
track,  more  than  a  year  old.  It  was  not  wider 
than  an  ordinary  footpath,  and  worn  deep  into 
the  soil ;  for  these  animals  follow  each  other  in 
single  file.  Shortly  afterward,  we  met  two 
rangers  on  foot,  hunting.  They  had  wounded  an 
elk,  but  he  had  escaped;  and  In  pursuing  him, 
had  found  the  one  shot  by  the  Captain  on  the 
preceding  evening.  They  turned  back,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  it.  It  was  a  noble  animal,  as  large 
as  a  yearling  heifer,  and  lay  in  an  open  part  of 
the  forest,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  place  where  it  had  been  shot.  The  turkey- 
buzzards,  which  we  had  previously  noticed,  were 
wheeling  in  the  air  above  it.  The  observation  of 
the  Captain  seemed  verified.  The  poor  animal, 
as  life  was  ebbing  away,  had  apparently  aban-' 
doned  its  unhurt  companions,  and  turned  aside 
to  die  alone. 

The  Captain  and  the  two  rangers  forthwith  fell 
to  work,  with  their  hunting-knives,  to  flay  and 
cut  up  the  carcass.  It  was  already  tainted  on  the 
inside,  but  ample  collops  were  cut  from  the  ribs 
and  haunches,  and  laid  in  a  heap  on  the  out- 
stretched hide.  Holes  were  then  cut  along  the 
border  of  the  hide,  raw  thongs  were  passed 
through  them,  and  the  whole  drawn  up  like  a 
sack,  which  was  swung  behind  the  Captain's  sad- 
dle. All  this  while,  the  turkey-buzzards  were 
soaring  overhead,  waiting  for  our  departure,  to 
Bwoop  down  and  banquet  on  the  carcass. 

The  wreck  of  the  poor  elk  being  thus  disman- 
tled, the  Captain  and  myself  mounted  our  horses, 


and  jogged  back  to  the  camp,  while  the  two  ran- 
gers  resumed  their  hunting. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  I  found  there  our  young 
half  breed,  Antoine.  After  separating  from  Beatte, 
in  the  search  after  the  stray  horses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Arkansas,  he  had  fallen  upon  a  wrong 
track,  which  he  followed  for  several  miles,  when 
he  overtook  old  Ryan  and  his  party,  and  found 
he  had  been  following  their  traces. 

They  all  forded  the  Arkansas  about  eight  miles 
above  our  crossing  place,  and  found  their  way  to 
our  late  encampment  in  the  glen,  where  the  rear- 
guard we  had  left  behind  was  waiting  for  them. 
Antoine,  being  well  mounted,  and  somewhat  im- 
patient to  rejoin  us,  had  pushed  on  alone,  follow- 
mg  our  trail,  to  our  present  encampment,  and 
bringing  the  carcass  of  a  young  bear  which  he 
had  killed. 

Our  camp,  during  the  residue  of  the  day,  pre- 
sented a  mingled  picture  of  bustle  and  repose. 
Some  of  the  men  were  busy  round  the  fires,  jerk- 
ing and  ro.astihg  venison  and  bear's  meat,  to  be 
packed  up  as  a  future  supply.  Some  were  stretch- 
mg  and  dressing  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  had 
killed ;  others  were  washing  their  clothes  in  the 
brook,  and  hanging  them  on  the  bushes  to  dry ; 
while  many  were  lying  on  the  grass,  and  lazily 
gossiping  in  the  shade.  Every  now  and  then  a 
hunter  would  return,  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
laden  with  game,  or  empty  handed.  Those  who 
brought  home  any  spoil,  deposited  it  at  the  Cap- 
tain's fire,  and  then  filed  off  to  their  respective 
messes,  to  relate  their  day's  exploits  to  their  com- 
panions. The  game  killed  at  this  camp  consisted 
of  six  deer,  one  elk,  two  bears,  and  six  or  eight 
turkeys. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days,  since  their 
wild  Indian  achievement  in  navigating  the  river, 
our  retainers  had  risen  in  consequence  among  the 
rangers ;  and  now  I  found  Tonish  making  him- 
self a  complete  oracle  among  some  of  tlie  raw  and 
inexperienced  recruits,  wlio  had  never  been  in  the 
wilderness.  He  had  continually  a  knot  hanging 
about  him,  and  listening  to  his  extravagant  tales 
about  the  Pawnees,  with  whom  he  pretended  to 
have  had  fearful  encounters.  His  representa- 
tions, in  fact,  were  calculated  to  inspire  his  hear- 
ers with  an  awful  idea  of  the  foe  into  whose  lands 
they  were  intruding.  According  to  his  accounts, 
the  rifle  of  the  white  man  was  no  match  for  the 
bow  and  arrow  of  the  Pawnee.  When  the  rifle 
was  once  discharged,  it  took  time  and  troub'e  to 
load  it  again,  and  in  tlie  meantime  the  enemy 
could  keep  on  launching  his  shafts  as  fast  as  he 
could  draw  his  bow.  Then  the  Pawnee,  accord- 
ing to  Tonish,  could  shoot  with  unerring  aim, 
three  hundred  yards,  and  send  his  arrow  clean 
through  and  through  a  buffalo  ;  nay,  he  had 
known  a  Pawnee  shaft  pass  through  one  buffalo 
and  wound  another.  And  then  tlie  way  the  Paw- 
nees sheltered  themselves  from  the  shots  of  their 
enemy  :  they  would  hang  with  one  leg  over  the 
saddle,  crouching  their  bodies  along  the  opposite 
side  of  their  horse,  and  would  shoot  their  arrows 
from  under  his  neck,  while  at  full  speed ! 

If  Tonish  was  to  be  believed,  there  was  peril 
at  every  step  in  these  debatable  grounds  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Pawnees  lurked  unseen  among 
the  thickets  and  ravines.  They  had  their  scouts 
and  sentinels  on  the  summit  of  the  mounds  which 
command  a  view  over  the  pr.airies,  where  they  lay 
crouched  in  the  tall  grass ;  only  now  and  then 
raising  their  heads  to  watch  the  movements  of 
any  war  or  hunting  party  that  might  be  passing 
in  lengthened  line  below.    At  night,  they  would 
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lurk  round  an  encampment ;  crawling  through  the 
grass,  and  imitating  the  movements  of  a  wolf,  so 
as  to  deceive  the  sentinel  on  the  outpost,  until, 
having  arrived  sufficiently  near,  they  would  speed 
an  arrow  through  his  heart,  and  retreat  undis- 
covered. In  telling  his  stories,  Tonish  would  ap- 
peal from  time  to  time  to  Beatte,  for  the  truth  of 
what  he  skid  ;  the  only  reply  would  be  a  nod  or 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  the  latter  being  divided 
in  mind  between  a  distaste  for  the  gasconading 
spirit  of  his  comrade,  and  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  inexperience  of  the  young  rangers  in  all 
that  he  considered  true  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

W  Sici  Camp.— The  March.— The  Disabled  Horse.— Old 
Ryan  and  the  Straff^lers. — Symptoms  of  Change  of 
Weather,  and  Change  cf  Humors. 

OCTonER  i8th.— We  prepared  to  march  at  the 
usuaj  hour,  but  word  was  brought  to  the  Captain 
that  three  of  the  rangers,  who  had  been  attacked 
with  the  measles,  were  unable  to  proceed,  and  that 
another  one  was  missing.  The  last  was  an  old 
frontiersman,  by  the  name  of  Sawyer,  who  had 
gained  years  without  experience ;  and  having 
sallied  forth  to  hunt,  on  the  preceding  day,  had 
probably  lost  his  way  on  the  prairies.  A  guard 
of  ten  men  was,  therefore,  to  take  care  of  the  sick, 
and  wait  for  the  straggler.  If  the  former  re- 
covered sufficiently  in  tlie  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  they  were  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  other- 
wise to  be  escorted  back  to  the  garrison. 

Taking  our  leave  of  the  sick  camp,  we  shaped 
our  course  westward,  silong  the  heads  of  small 
streams,  all  wandering,  in  deep  ravines,  toward 
the  Red  Fork.  The  land  was  high  and  undu- 
lating, or  "  rolling,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  West ; 
with  a  poor  luingiy  soil  mingled  with  the  sand- 
stone, which  is  unusual  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  checkered  with  harsh  forests  of  post-oak 
and  black-jack. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  received  a  les- 
son on  the  importance  of  being  chary  of  one's 
steed  on  the  prairies  The  one  I  rode  on  sur- 
passed in  jiction  most  horses  of  the  troop,  and 
was  of  great  mettle  and  a  generous  spirit.  In 
crossing  the  deep  ravines,  he  would  scramble  up 
the  steep  banks  like  a  cat,  and  was  always  for 
leaping  the  narrow  runs  of  water.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  imprudence  of  indulging  him  in  such 
exertions,  until,  in  leaping  him  across  a  small 
brook,  I  felt  him  immediately  falter  beneath  me. 
He  limped  forward  a  short  distance,  but  soon  fell 
stark  lame,  having'  sprained  his  shoulder.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  He  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
troop,  and  was  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned  on 
the  prairie.  The  only  alternative  was  to  send 
him  back  to  join  the  invalids  in  the  sick  camp, 
and  to  share  their  fortunes.  Nobody,  however, 
seemed  disposed  to  lead  him  back,  although  I 
offered  a  liberal  reward.  Either  the  stories  of 
Tonish  about  the  P.iwnees  had  spread  an  appre- 
hension of  lurking  foes,  and  imminent  perils  on 
the  prairies  ;  or  there  was  a  fear  of  missing  the 
trail  and  gettii.g  lost.  At  length  two  young  men 
stepped  forward  and  agreed  to  go  in  company,  so 
that,  should  they  be  benighted  on  the  prairies, 
there  might  be  one  to  watch  while  the  other 
slept. 

The  horse  was  accordingly  consigned  to  their 


care,  and  I  looked  after  him  with  a  rueful  eye,  ai 
he  limped  off,  for  it  seemed  as  if,  with  him,  id| 
strength  and  buoyancy  had  departed  from  me. 

I  looked  round  for  a  steed  to  supply  his  place, 
and  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  gallant  gray  which  I 
had  transferred  at  the  Agency  to  Vonish.  Thrt 
moment,  however,  that  I  hinted  about  his  dis> 
mounting  and  taking  up  with  the  supernumerary; 
pony,  the  little  varlet  broke  out  into  vociferous 
remonstrances  and  lamentations,  gasping  and 
almost  strangling,  in  his  eagerness  to  give  vent 
to  them.  I  saw  that  to  unhorse  him  would  be  ta 
prostrate  his  spirit  and  cut  his  vanity  to  the  quick. 
I  had  not  the  lieart  to  inflict  such  a  wound,  or  to 
bring  down  the  poor  devil  from  his  transient  vain< 
glory ;  so  I  left  him  in  possession  of  his  gallant 
gray  ;  and  contented  myself  with  shifting  my 
saddle  to  the  jaded  pony. 

I  was  now  sensible  of  the  complete  reverse  to 
which  a  horseman  is  exposed  on  the  prairies.  I 
felt  how  completely  the  spirit  of  the  rider  de- 
pended upon  his  steed.  I  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  make  excursions  at  will  from  the  line,  and  ta 
gallop  in  pursuit  of  any  object  of  interest  or  curi- 
osity. I  was  now  reduced  to  the  tone  of  the  jaded 
animal  I  bestrode,  and  doomed  to  plod  on  pa- 
tiently  and  slowly  after  my  file  leader.  Above 
all,  I  was  made  conscious  how  unwise  it  is,  on 
expeditions  of  the  kind,  where  a  man's  life  may 
depend  upon  the  strength,  and  speed,  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  horse,  to  task  the  generous  animal  by 
any  unnecessary  exertion  of  his  powers. 

I  have  observed  that  the  wary  and  experienced 
huntsmen  and  traveller  of  the  prairies  is  always 
sparing  of  his  horse,  when  on  a  journey  ;  never, 
except  in  emergency,  putting  him  off  of  a  walk. 
The  regular  journcyings  of  frontiersmen  and  In- 
dians, when  on  a  long  march,  seldom  exceed 
above  fifteen  miles  a  day,  and  are  generally  about 
ten  or  twelve,  and  they  never  indulge  in  capricious 
galloping.  Many  of  those,  however,  with  whom 
I  was  travelling  were  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  full  of  excitement  at  finding  themselves  in  a 
country  abounding  with  game.  It  was  impossible 
to  retain  them  in  the  sobriety  of  a  march,  or  to 
keep  them  to  the  line.  As  we  broke  our  way 
through  the  coverts  and  ravines,  and  the  deer 
started  up  and  scampered  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  rifle  balls  would  whiz  after  them,  and  our 
young  hunters  dabh  off  in  pursuit.  At  one  time 
they  made  a  grand  burst  after  what  iliey  supposed 
to  be  a  gang  of  bears,  but  soon  pu  I  up  on  dis- 
covering them  to  be  black  wolves,  prowling  in 
company. 

After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles  we  en- 
camped, a  little  after  mid-day,  on  tlie  borders  of 
a  brook  which  loitered  through  a  deep  ravine. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  old  Ryan,  the 
Nestor  of  the  camp,  made  his  appearance,  fol- 
lowed by  his  little  band  of  stragglers.  He  was 
greeted  with  joyful  acclamations,  which  showed 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
brother  woodmen.  The  little  band  came  laden 
with  venison  ;  a  fine  haunch  of  which  the  vet- 
eran hunter  laid,  as  a  present,  by  the  Captain's 
fire. 

Our  men,  Bcattc  and  Tonish.  both  sallied  forth, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  to  hunt.  Toward  even- 
ing the  former  returned,  with  a  fine  buck  across 
his  horse.  He  laid  it  down,  as  usual,  in  silence, 
and  proceeded  to  unsaddle  and  turn  his  horse 
loose.  Tonish  came  back  without  any  game,  but 
with  much  more  glory ;  having  made  several 
capital  shots,  though  unluckily  the  wounded  dee; 
h>ad  all  escaped  him.  i. 
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There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  meat  in  the 
camp  ;  for,  besides  other  game,  three  elk  had 
been  killed.  The  wary  and  veteran  woodmen 
were  all  busy  jerking  meat  against  a  time  of 
scarcity ;  the  less  experienced  revelled  in  present 
abundance,  leaving  the  morrow  to  provide  for 
itself. 

On  the  following  morning  (October  19th),  I 
succeeded  in  changing  my  pony  and  a  reasonable 
sum  ot  money  for  a  strong  and  active  horse.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  myself  once  more 
tolerably  well  mounted.  I  perceived,  however, 
that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  making  a 
selection  from  among  the  troop,  for  the  rangers 
had  all  that  propensity  for  "  swapping,"  or,  as 
they  term  it,  "  trading,"  which  pervades  the 
West.  In  the  course  of  our  expedition,  there  was 
scarcely  a  horse,  rifle,  powder-horn,  or  blanket, 
that  did  not  change  owners  several  times ;  and 
one  keen  "  trader"  boasted  of  having,  by  dint 
of  frequent  bargains,  changed  a  bad  horse  into 
a  good  one,  and  put  a  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket. 

The  morning  was  lowering  and  sultry,  with  low 
muttering  of  distant  thunder.  The  change  of 
weather  had  its  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
troop.  The  camp  was  unusually  sober  and  quiet ; 
there  was  none  of  the  accustomed  farmyard 
melody  of  crowing  and  cackling  at  daybreak ; 
none  of  the  bursts  of  merriment,  the  loud  jokes 
and  banterings,  that  had  commonly  prevailed 
during  the  bustle  of  equipment.  Now  and  then 
might  -be  heard  a  short  strain  of  a  song,  a  faint 
laugh,  or  a  solitary  whistle ;  but,  in  general, 
every  one  went  silently  and  doggedly  about  the 
duties  of  the  camp,  or  the  preparations  for  de- 
parture. 

When  the  time  arrived  to  saddle  and  mount, 
five  horses  were  reported  as  missing ;  although 
all  the  woods  and  thickets  had  been  beaten  up 
for  some  distance  round  the  camp.  Several 
rangers  were  dispatched  to  "skir"  the  country 
round  in  quest  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  the 
thunder  continued  to  growl,  and  we  had  a  pass- 
ing shower.  The  horses,  like  their  riders,  were 
affected  by  the  change  of  weather.  They  stood 
here  and  there  about  the  camp,  some  saddled 
and  bridled,  others  loose,  but  all  spiritless  and 
dozing,  with  stooping  head,  one  hind  leg  partly 
drawn  up  so  as  to  rest  on  the  point  of  the  hoof, 
and  the  whole  hide  reeking  with  the  rain,  and 
sending  up  wreaths  of  vapor.  The  men,  too, 
waited  in  listless  groups  the  return  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  horses  ;  now 
and  then  turning  up  an  anxious  eye  to  the  drifting 
clouds,  which  boded  an  approaching  storm. 
Gloomy  weather  inspires  gloomy  thoughts.  Some 
expressed  fears  that  we  svere  dogged  by  some 
p.irly  of  Indians,  who  had  stolen  the  horses  in 
the  night.  The  most  pres'alent  apprehension, 
however,  was,  that  they  had  returned  on  their 
traces  to  our  last  encampment,  or  had  started  off 
on  a  direct  line  for  Fort  Gibson.  In  this  respect, 
the  instinct  of  horses  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  pigeon.  They  will  strike  for  home  by  a 
direct  course,  passing  through  tracts  of  wilder- 
ness which  they  have  never  before  traversed. 

After  delaying  until  the  morning  was  somewhat 
advanced,  a  lieutenant  with  a  guard  was  appointed 
to  await  the  return  of  the  rangers,  and  we  set  off 
on  our  day's  journey,  considerably  reduced  in 
numbers  ;  much,  .ns  I  thought,  to  the  discom- 
posure of  some  of  the  troop,  who  intimated  that 
we  might  prove  too  weak-handed,  in  case  of  an 
encounter  with  the  Pawnees. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


T/iutider-Slorin  en  the  Prairies.— TAe  Slorm  Eneamt* 
ment. — Night  Scene, — Indian  Stories.— A  Fright* 
ened  Horse, 


Our  march  for  a  part  of  the  day,  lay  a  little  ta 
the  south  of  west,  through  straggling  forests  of 
the  kind  of  low  scrubbed  trees  already  mentioned, 
called  "  post-oaks,"  and  "  black-jacks."  The 
soil  of  these  "  oak  barrens  "  is  loose  and  unsound  ; 
being  little  better  at  times  than  a  mere  quicksand, 
in  which,  in  rainy  weather,  the  horse's  hoof  slips 
from  side  to  side,  and  now  and  then  sinks  in  a 
rotten,  spongy  turf,  to  the  fetlock.  Such  was  the 
case  at  present  in  consequence  of  successive 
thunder-showers,  through  which  we  dr.ggled  along 
in  dogged  silence.  Several  deer  wet  ■■  roused  by 
our  approach,  and  scudded  across  the  forest 
glades  ;  but  no  one,  as  formerly,  broke  the  line 
of  march  to  pursue  them.  At  one  time,  we 
passed  the  bones  and  horns  of  a  buffalo,  and  at 
another  time  a  buffalo  track,  not  above  three 
days  old.  These  signs  of  the  vicinity  of  this 
grand  game  of  the  prairies,  had  a  reviving  effect 
on  the  spirits  of  our  huntsmen ;  but  it  was  of 
transient  duration. 

In  crossing  a  prairie  of  moderate  extent,  ren- 
dered little  better  than  a  slippery  bog  by  the  re- 
cent showers,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
thunder-gust.  The  rain  came  rattling  upon  us  in 
torrents,  and  spattered  up  like  steam  along  the 
ground ;  the  whole  landscape  was  suddenly 
wrapped  in  gloom  that  gave  a  vivid  effect  to  the 
intense  sheets  of  lightning,  while  the  thunder 
seemed  to  burst  over  our  very  heads,  and  was 
reverberated  by  the  groves  and  forests  that 
checkered  and  skirted  the  prairie.  Man  and 
beast  were  so  pelted,  drenched,  and  confounded, 
that  the  line  was  thrown  in  complete  confusion ; 
some  of  the  horses  were  so  frightened  as  to  be 
almost  unmanageable,  and  our  scattered  caval- 
cade looked  like  a  tempest-tossed  fleet,  driven 
hither  and  thither,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
wave. 

At  length,  at  half  past  two  o'clock,  we  came  to 
a  halt,  and  gathering  together  our  forces,  en- 
camped in  an  open  and  lofty  grove,  with  a  prairie 
on  one  side  and  a  stream  on  the  other.  The 
forest  immediately  rang  with  the  sound  of  the 
axe,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  Huge  fires 
were  soon  blazing  ;  blankets  were  stretched  be- 
fore them,  by  way  of  tents  ;  booths  were  hastily 
reared  of  bark  and  skins  ;  every  fire  had  its 
group  drawn  close  round  it,  drying  and  warming 
themselves,  or  preparing  a  comforting  mcaL 
Some  of  the  rangers  were  discharging  and  clean- 
ing their  rifles,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
rain  ;  while  the  horses,  relieved  from  their  sad- 
dles and  burdens,  rolled  in  the  wet  grass. 

The  showers  continued  from  time  to  time,  until 
late  in  the  evening.  Before  dark,  our  horses 
were  gathered  in  and  tethered  about  the  skirts  of 
the  camp,  within  the  outposts,  through  fear  of 
Indian  prowlers,  who  are  apt  to  take  advantage 
of  stormy  nights  for  their  depredations  and  as- 
saults. As  the  night  thickened,  the  huge  fires 
became  more  and  more  luminous ;  lighting  up 
masses  of  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  leaving 
other  parts  of  the  grove  in  deep  gloom.  Every 
fire  had  its  goblin  group  around  it,  while  the  teth- 
ered horses  were  dimly  seen,  like  spectres, 
among  the  thickets ;  excepting  that  here  and 
there  a  gray  one  stood  out  in  bright  relief. 

The  grove,  thus  fitfully  lighted  up  by  the  ruddy 
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glare  of  the  fires,  resembled  a  vast  leafy  dome, 
walled  in  by  opaque  darkness ;  but  every  now 
and  then  two  or  three  quivering  flashes  of  light- 
ning in  quick  succession,  would  suddenly  reveal 
a  vast  champaign  country,  where  fields  and  forests, 
and  running  streams,  would  start,  as  it  were,  into 
existence  for  a  few  brief  seconds,  and,  before  the 
eye  could  ascertain  them,  vanish  again  into 
gloom. 

A  thunder-storm  on  a  prairie,  as  upon  the 
ocean,  derives  grandeur  and  sublimity  from  the 
wild  and  boundless  waste  over  which  it  rages  and 
bellows.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  awful 
phenomena  of  nature  should  be  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence  to  the  poor  savages,  and  that 
they  should  consider  the  thunder  the  angry  voice 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  As  our  half-breeds  sat  gos- 
siping round  the  fire,  I  drew  from  thd'm  some  of 
the  notions  entertained  on  the  subject  by  their 
Indian  friends.  The  latter  declare  that  extin- 
guished thunderbolts  are  sometimes  picked  up 
By  htniters  on  the  prairies,  who  use  them  for  the 
heads  of  arrows  and  lances,  and  that  any  warrior 
thus  armed  is  invincible.  Should  a  thunder- 
storm occur,  however,  during  battle,  he  is  liable 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  thunder,  and  never 
heard  of  more. 

A  warrior  of  the  Konza  tribe,  hunting  on  a 
prairie,  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  struck 
down  senseless  by  the  thunder.  On  recovering, 
he  beheld  the  thunderbolt  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  a  horse  standing  beside  it.  Snatching  up 
the  bolt,  he  sprang  upon  the  horse,  but  found, 
too  late,  that  he  was  astride  of  the  lightning.  In 
an  instant  he  was  whisked  away  over  prairies  and 
forests,  and  streams  and  deserts,  until  he  was 
flung  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  whence,  on  recovering,  it  took  him  several 
months  to  return  to  his  own  people. 

This  story  reminded  me  of  an  Indian  tradition, 
related  by  a  traveller,  of  the  fate  of  a  warrior  who 
saw  the  thunder  lying  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
beautifully  wrought  moccason  on  each  side  of  it. 
Thinking  he  had  found  a  prize,  he  put  on  the 
moccasons  ;  but  they  bore  him  away  to  the  land 
of  spirits,  whence  he  never  returned. 

These  are  simple  and  artless  tales,  but  they 
had  a  wild  and  romantic  interest  heard  from  the 
lips  of  half-savage  narrators,  round  a  hunter's 
fire,  on  a  stormy  night,  with  a  forest  on  one  side, 
and  a  howling  waste  on  the  other  ;  and  where, 
peradventure,  savage  foes  might  be  lurking  in  the 
outer  darkness. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder,  followed  immediately  by  the 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping  off  madly  into  the 
waste.  Every  one  listened  in  mute  silence.  The 
hoofs  resounded  vigorously  for  a  time,  but  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until  they  died  away  in  re- 
mote distance. 

When  the  sound  was  no  longer  to  be  heard, 
the  listeners  turned  to  conjecture  what  could 
have  caused  this  sudden  scamper.  Some  thought 
the  horse  had  been  startled  by  the  thunder ; 
others,  that  some  lurking  Indian  had  galloped  off 
with  him.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  the 
usual  mode  with  the  Indians  is  to  steal  quietly 
upon  the  horse,  take  off  his  fetters,  mount  him 
gently,  and  walk  him  off  as  silently  as  possible, 
leading  off  others,  without  any  unusual  stir  or 
noise  to  disturb  the  camp. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  it  was  stated  as  a  common 
practice  with  the  Indians,  to  creep  among  a 
troop  of  horses  when  grazing  at  night,  mount  one 
quietly,  and  then  start  off  suddenly  at  full  speed. 


Nothing  is  so  contagious  among  horses  as  a 
panic  I  one  sudden  break-away  of  this  kind,  will 
sometimes  alarm  the  whole  troop,  and  they  will 
set  off,  helter-skelter,  after  the  leader. 

Every  one  who  had  a  horse  grazing  on  the 
skirts  of  the  camp  was  uneasy,  lest  his  should  be 
the  fugitive ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  fact  until  morning.  Those  who  had  tethered 
their  horses  felt  more  secure ;  though  horses  thus 
tied  up,  and  limited  to  a  short  range  at  night, 
are  apt  to  fall  oiT  in  flesh  and  strength,  during  a 
long  march  ;  and  many  of  the  horses  of  the 
troop  already  gave  signs  of  being  wayworn. 

After  a  gloomy  and  unruly  night,  the  morning 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  a  glorious  sunrise 
transformed  the  whole  landscape,  as  if  by  magic. 
The  late  dreary  wilderness  brightened  into  a  fine 
open  country,  with  stately  groves,  and  clumps  of 
oaks  of  <i  gigantic  size,  some  of  which  stood  sin< 
gly,  as  if  planted  for  ornament  and  shade,  in  the 
midst  of  rich  meadows ;  while  our  horses,  scat- 
tered about,  and  grazing  under  them,  gave  to  the 
whole  the  air  of  a  noble  park.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  the  fact  that  we  were  so  far  in  the  wilds 
beyond  the  residence  of  man.  Our  encampment, 
alone,  had  a  savage  appearance  ;  with  its  rude 
tents  of  skins  and  blankets,  and  its  columns  of 
blue  smoke  rising  among  the  trees. 

The  first  care  in  the  morning,  was  to  look  after 
our  horses.  Some  of  them  had  wandered  to  a 
distance,  but  all  were  fortunately  found ;  even 
the  one  whose  clattering  hoofs  had  caused  such 
uneasiness  in  the  night.  He  had  come  to  a  halt 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  and  was  found 
quietly  grazing  near  a  brook.  The  bugle  sounded 
for  departure  about  half-past  eight.  As  we  were 
in  greater  risk  of  Indian  molestation  the  farther 
we  advanced,  our  line  was  formed  with  more  pre- 
cision than  heretofore.  Every  one  had  his  sta« 
tion  assigned  him,  and  was  forbidden  to  leave  it 
in  pursui.t  of  game,  without  special  permission. 
The  pack-horses  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  and  a  strong  guard  in  the  rear. 
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-4  Grand  Prairie.— Clif  CastU.—niiffiih  Tracks.— Deef 
/fun  ted  by   Wolves. — Cross  Timber. 

After  a  toilsome  march  of  some  distance  through 
a  country  cut  up  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  en- 
tangled by  thickets,  we  emerged  upon  a  grand 
prairie.  Here  one  of  the  characteristic  scenes 
of  the  Far  West  broke  upon  us.  An  immense 
extent  of  grassy,  undulating,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
rolling  country,  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a  ship  at 
sea;  the  landscape  deriving  sublimity  from  its 
vastncss  and  simplicity.  To  the  southwest,  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  a  singular  crest  of 
broken  rocks,  resembling  a  ruined  fortress.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle, 
crowning  a  height  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  Span- 
ish landscape.  To  this  hill  we  gave  the  name  of 
Cliff  Castle. 

The  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  regions  dif- 
fered in  the  character  of  their  vegetation  front 
those  through  which  I  had  hitherto  passed.  In« 
stead  of  a  profusion  of  tall  flowering  plants  and 
long  flaunting  grasses,  they  were  covered  with  a 
shorter  growth  of  herbage  called  buffalo  grass, 
somewhat  coarse,  but,  at  the  proper  seasons,  af« 
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fording excellent  and  abundant  pasturage.  At 
present  it  was  growing  wiry,  and  in  many  places 
was  too  much  parched  for  grazing. 

The  weather  was  verging  into  that  serene  but 
somewhat  arid  season  called  the  Indian  Summer. 
There  was  a  smoky  haze  in  the  atmosphere  that 
tempered  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  into  a 
golden  tint,  softening  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape, and  giving  a  vagueness  to  the  outlines  of 
distant  objects.  This  haziness  was  daily  increas- 
ing, and  was  attributed  to  the  burning  of  distant 
prairies  by  the  IndiaA  hunting  parties. 

We  had  not  gone  far  upon  the  prairie  before 
we  came  to  where  deeply  worn  footpaths  were 
seen  traversing  the  country :  sometimes  two  or 
three  would  keep  on  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
but  a  few  paces  apart.  These  were  pronounced 
to  be  traces  of  buffaloes,  where  large  droves 
had  passed.  There  were  tracks  also  of  horses, 
which  were  observed  with  some  attention  by  our 
experienced  hunters.  They  could  not  be  the 
tracks  of  wild  horses,  as  there  were  no  prints  of 
the  hoofs  of  colts ;  all  were  full-grown.  As  the 
horses  evidently  were  not  shod,  it  was  concluded 
they  must  belong  to  some  hunting  party  of 
Pawnees.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the 
tracks  of  a  single  horse,  with  shoes,  were  discov- 
ered. This  might  be  the  horse  of  a  Cherokee 
hunter,  or  perhaps  a  horse  stolen  from  the  whites 
of  the  frontier.  Thus,  in  traversing  these  peril- 
ous wastes,  every  footprint  and  dint  of  hoof  be- 
comes matter  of  cautious  inspection  and  shrewd 
surmise  ;  and  the  question  continually  is,  whether 
it  be  the  tr.ice  of  friend  or  foe,  whether  of  recent 
or  ancient  date,  and  whether  the  being  that 
made  it  be  out  of  reach,  or  liable  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

We  were  getting  more  and  more  into  the  game 
country  :  as  we  proceeded,  we  repeatedly  saw 
deer  to  the  right  and  left,  bounding  off  for  the 
coverts ;  but  their  appearance  no  longer  excited 
the  same  eagerness  to  pursue.  In  passing  along 
a  slope  of  the  prairie,  between  two  rolling  swells 
of  land,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  genuine  natural 
hunting  match.  A  pack  of  seven  black  wolves 
and  one  white  one  were  in  full  chase  of  a  buck, 
which  they  had  nearly  tired  down.  They  crossed 
the  line  of  our  march  without  apparently  perceiv- 
ing us;  we  saw  them  have  a  fair  run  of  nearly 
a  mile,  gaining  upon  the  buck  until  they  were 
leaping  upon  his  haunches,  when  he  plunged 
down  a  ravine.  Some  of  our  party  galloped  to 
a  rising  ground  commanding  a  view  of  the 
ravine.  The  poor  buck  was  completely  beset, 
some  on  his  flanks,  some  at  his  throat ;  he  made 
two  or  three  struggles  and  desperate  bounds,  but 
was  dragged  down,  overpowered,  and  torn  to 
pieces.  The  black  wolves,  in  their  ravenous 
hunger  and  fury,  took  no  notice  of  the  distant 
group  of  horsemen ;  but  the  white  wolf,  appar- 
ently less  game,  abandoned  the  prey,  and  scam- 
pered over  hill  and  dale,  rousing  various  deer 
that  were  crouched  in  the  hollows,  and  which 
bounded  off  likewise  in  different  directions.  It 
was  altogether  a  wild  scene,  worthy  of  the  "  hunt- 
ing grounds." 

We  now  came  once  more  in  sight  of  the  Red 
Fork,  winding  its  turbid  course  between  well- 
wooded  hills,  and  through  a  vast  and  magnificent 
landscape.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the  rivers 
are  always  varied  in  this  way  with  woodland,  so 
beautifully  interspersed  as  to  appear  to  have  been 
laid  out  by  the  hand  of  taste ;  and  they  only 
want  here  and  there  a  village  spire,  the  battle- 
ments of  a  castle,  or  the  turrcu  of  an  old  family 


mansion  rising  from  among  the  trees,  to  rival  the 
most  ornamented  scenery  of  Europe. 

About  midday  we  reached  the  edge  of  that 
scattered  belt  of  forest  land,  about  forty  miles  in 
width,  which  stretches  across  the  country  from 
north  to  south,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Red 
River,  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  prai- 
ries, and  commonly  called  the  "  Cross  Timber." 
On  the  skirts  of  this  forest  land,  just  on  the  edge 
of  a  prairie,  we  found  traces  of  a  Pawnee  en- 
campment of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
lodges,  showing  that  the  party  must  have  been 
numerous.  The  skull  of  a  buffalo  lay  near  the 
.camp,  and  the  moss  which  had  gathered  on  it 
proved  that  the  encampment  was  at  least  a  year 
old.  About  half  a  mile  off  we  encamped  in  a 
beautiful  grove,  watered  by  a  fine  spring  and 
rivulet.  Our  day's  journey  had  been  about  four- 
teen miles. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  were  rejoined 
by  two  of  Lieutenant  King's  party,  which  we 
had  left  behind  a  few  days  before,  to  look  after 
stray  horses.  All  the  horses  had  been  found, 
though  some  had  wandered  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles.  The  lieutenant,  with  seventeen 
of  his  companions,  had  remained  at  our  last 
night's  encampment  to  hunt,  having  come  upon 
recent  traces  of  buffalo.  They  had  also  seen  a 
fine  wild  horse,  which,  however,  had  galloped  off 
with  a  speed  that  defied  pursuit. 

Confident  anticipations  were  now  indulged, 
that  on  the  following  day  we  should  meet  with 
buffalo,  and  perhaps  with  wild  horses,  and  every 
one  was  in  spirits.  We  needed  some  excitement 
of  the  kind,  for  our  young  men  were  growing 
weary  of  marching  and  encamping  under  re- 
straint, and  provisions  this  day  were  scanty. 
The  Captain  and  several  of  the  rangers  went  out 
hunting,  but  brought  home  nothing  but  a  small 
deer  and  a  few  turkeys.  Our  two  men,  BeattQ 
and  Tonish,  likewise  went  out.  The  former  re- 
turned with  a  deer  athwart  his  horse,  which,  a» 
usual,  he  laid  down  by  our  lodge,  and  said  noth- 
ing.  Tonish  returned  with  no  game,  but  with  hia 
customary  budget  of  wonderful  tales.  Both  he 
and  the  deer  had  done  marvels.  Not  one  had 
come  within  the  lure  of  his  rifle  without  being 
hit  in  a  mortal  part,  yet,  strange  to  say,  every 
one  had  kept  on  his  way  without  flinching.  We 
all  determined  that,  from  the  accuracy  of  his  aim, 
Tonish  must  have  shot  with  charmed  balls,  but 
that  every  deer  had  a  charmed  life.  The  most 
important  intelligence  brought  by  him,  however, 
was,  that  he  had  seen  the  fresh  tracks  of  several 
wild  horses.  He  now  considered  himself  upon 
the  eve  of  great  exploits,  for  there  was  nothing 
upon  which  he  glorified  himself  more  than  his 
skill  in  horse-catching. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Hunter's   AnticiptUions.—  The   Rugged  Ford.  -A  WiU 
Horse. 

OCTOBER2IST. — This  morning  the  camp  was  in  a 
bustle  at  an  early  hour  :  the  expectation  of  falling 
in  with  buffalo  in  the  course  of  the  day  roused 
every  one's  spirit.  There  was  a  continual  cracking 
of  rifles,  that  they  might  be  reloaded  :  the  shot  was 
drawn  off  from  double-barrelled  guns,  and  balls 
were  substituted.  Tonish,  however,  prepared 
chiefly  for  a  campaign  against  wild  horses.  He 
took  the  field,  with  a  coil  of  cordage  hung  at  hia 
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saddle-bow,  nnd  a  couple  of  white  wnnds,  some- 
thing like  fishing-rods,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
with  forked  ends.  Tiic  coil  of  cordage  thus  used 
in  hunting  the  wild  horse,  is  called  a  lariat,  and 
answers  to  the  lasso  of  South  America.  It  is  not 
flung,  however,  in  the  graceful  and  dexterous 
Spanish  style.  The  hunter,  after  a  hard  chase, 
when  he  succeeds  in  getting  almost  he.id  and 
head  with  the  wild  horse,  hitches  the  running 
noose  of  the  lariat  over  his  he.id  by  means  of  the 
forked  stick ;  then  letting  him  have  the  full 
length  of  the  cord,  plays  him  like  a  fish,  and 
chokes  him  into  subjection. 

All  this  Tonish  promised  to  exemplify  to  our 
full  satisfaction  ;  we  had  not  much  confidence  in 
his  success,  and  feared  he  might  knock  up  a  good 
horse  in  a  headlong  gallop  after  a  bad  one,  for, 
like  all  the  French  Creoles,  he  was  a  merciless 
hard  rider.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  him,  and  to  check  his 
sallying  propensities. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  morning's 
march,  when  wc  were  checked  by  a  deep  stream, 
running  along  the  bottom  of  a  thickly  wooded 
ravine.  After  coasting  it  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
we  came  to  a  fording  place  ;  but  to  get  down  to 
it  was  the  difficulty,  for  the  banks  were  steep  and 
crumbling,  and  overgrown  with  forest  trees, 
mingled  with  thickets,  brambles,  and  grapevines. 
At  length  the  leading  horseman  broke  his  way 
through  the  thicket,  and  his  horse,  putting  his 
feet  together,  slid  down  the  black  crumbling 
bank,  to  the  narrow  margin  of  the  stream  ;  then 
floundering  across,  with  mud  and  water  up  to 
the  saddle-girths,  he  scrambled  up  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  arrived  safe  on  level  ground. 
The  whole  line  followed  pell-mell  after  the 
leader,  and  pushing  forward  in  close  order,  In- 
dian file,  they  crowded  each  other  down  the  bank 
and  into  the  stream.  Some  of  the  horsemen 
missed  the  ford,  and  were  soused  over  head  and 
ears  ;  one  was  unhorsed,  and  plumped  head  fore- 
most into  the  middle  of  the  stream:  for  my  own 
Eart,  w  hile  pressed  forward,  and  hurried  over  the 
ank  by  those  behind  me,  I  was  interrupted  by  a 
grape-vine,  fis  thick  as  a  cable,  which  hung  in  a 
festoon  as  low  as  the  saddle-bow,  and,  dragging 
me  from  the  saddle,  threw  me  among  the  feet  of 
the  trampling  horses.  Fortunately,  I  escaped 
without  injury,  r<.t;ained  my  steed,  crossed  the 
stream  w  ithout  further  difificulty,  and  was  enabled 
to  join  in  the  merriment  occasioned  by  the  ludi- 
crous disasters. 

It  is  at  passes  like  this  that  occur  the  most 
dangerous  ambuscades  and  sanguinary  surprises  of 
Indian  warfare.  A  party  of  savages  well  placed 
among  the  thickets,  might  heave  made  sad  havoc 
among  our  men,  while  entangled  in  the  ravine. 

We  now  came  out  upon  a  vast  and  glorious 
prairie,  spi  "ading  out  beneath  the  golden  beams 
of  an  autumnal  sun.  The  deep  and  frequent 
traces  of  buffalo,  showed  it  to  be  one  of  their 
favorite  grazing  grounds  ;  yet  none  were  to  be 
seen.  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  were 
overtaken  by  the  lieutenant  and  seventeen  men, 
who  had  remained  behind,  and  who  came  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  buffaloes  ;  having  killed  three 
on  the  preceding  day.  One  of  the  rangers,  how- 
ever, had  little  luck  to  boast  of;  his  horse  having 
taken  fright  at  sight  of  the  buffaloes,  thrown  his 
rider,  and  escaped  into  the  woods. 

The  excitement  of  our  hunters,  both  young  and 
old,  now  rose  almost  to  fever  height ;  scarce  any 
of  them  having  ever  encountered  any  of  this  far- 
famed  game  of  the  prairies.    Accordingly,  when 


in  the  course  of  the  day  the  crv  of  buffalo  t  buf> 
falo  1  rose  from  one  part  of  the  line,  the  whole 
troop  were  thrown  in  agitation.  Wc  were  just 
then  passing  through  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
prairie,  finely  diversified  by  hills  ana  slopes,  and 
woody  dells,  and  high,  stately  groves.  Those 
who  had  given  the  alarm,  pointed  out  a  large 
black-looking  animal,  slowly  moving  along  the 
side  of  a  rising  ground,  about  two  miles  off.  The 
ever- ready  Tonish  jumped  up,  and  stood  with  his 
feet  on  the  saddle,  and  his  forked  sticks  in  his 
hands,  like  a  posture-master  or  scaramouch  at  a 
circus,  just  ready  for  a  feat  of  horsemanship. 
After  gazing  at  the  animal  for  a  moment,  which 
he  could  have  seen  full  as  well  without  rising  from 
his  stirrups,  he  pronounced  it  a  wild  horse  ;  and 
dropping  again  into  his  saddle,  was  about  to 
dash  off  full  tilt  in  pursuit,  when,  to  his  inexpres- 
sible chagrin,  he  was  called  back,  and  ordered 
to  keep  to  his  post,  in  rear  of  the  baggage  horses. 

The  Captain  and  two  of  his  officers  now  set  ofll 
to  reconnoitre  the  game.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Captain,  who  was  an  admirable  marksman,  to 
endeavor  to  crease  the  horse ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
hit  him  with  a  rifle  ball  in  the  ridge  of  the  neck. 
A  wound  of  this  kind  paralyzes  a  horse  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  falls  to  the  ground,  and  may  be  secured 
before  he  recovers.  It  is  a  cruel  expedient,  how- 
ever, for  an  ill-directed  shot  may  kill  or  maim  the 
noble  animal. 

As  the  Captain  and  his  companions  moved  off 
laterally  and  slowly,  in  the  direction  of  the  horse, 
we  continued  our  course  forward ;  watching  in- 
tently, however,  the  movements  of  the  game. 
The  horse  moved  quietly  over  the  profile  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  disappeared  behind  it.  The 
Captain  and  his  party  were  likewise  soon  hidden 
by  an  intervening  hill. 

After  a  time,  the  horse  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  our  right,  just  ahead  of  the  line, 
emerging  out  of  a  small  valley,  on  a  brisk  trot ; 
having  evidently  t.aken  the  alarm.  At  sight  of  us 
he  stopped  short,  g.ized  at  us  for  an  instant  with 
surprise,  then  tossing  up  his  head,  trotted  off  in 
fine  style,  glancing  at  us  first  over  one  shoulder, 
then  over  the  other,  his  ample  mane  and  tail 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Having  dashed  through 
a  skirt  of  thicket,  that  looked  like  a  hedge-row, 
he  paused  in  the  open  field  beyond,  glanced  back 
at  us  again,  with  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  neck, 
snuffed  the  air,  then  tossing  his  head  .igain,  broke 
into  a  gallop,  and  took  refuge  in  a  wood. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  h.ad  ever  seen  a.  horst 
scouring  his  native  wilderness  in  all  the  pride  and 
freedom  of  his  nature.  How  different  from  the 
poor,  mutilated,  harnessed,  checked,  rcined-up 
victim  of  luxury,  caprice,  and  avarice,  in  our 
cities ! 

After  travelling  about  fifteen  miles,  we  en- 
camped about  one  o'clock,  that  our  hunters 
might  have  time  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions. 
Our  encampment  was  in  a  spacious  grove  of  lofty 
oaks  and  walnuts,  free  from  underwood,  on  the 
border  of  a  brook.  While  unloading  the  pack- 
horses,  our  little  Frenchman  was  loud  in  his 
complaints  at  having  been  prevented  from  pur- 
suing the  wild  horse,  which  he  would  certainly 
have  taken.  In  the  meantime,  I  saw  our  half- 
breed,  Beatte,  quietly  saddle  his  best  horse,  a 
powerful  steed  of  half-savage  race,  hang  a  lariat 
at  the  saddle-bow,  take  a  rifle  and  forked  stick  in 
hand,  and,  mounting,  depart  from  the  camp  with- 
out saying  a  word.  It  was  evident  he  was  go- 
ing off  in  quest  of  the  wild  horse,  but  was  disposed 
to  hunt  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THK  CAMP  OF  THE  WILD  HORSE. 

Htmttr't  Slorits.— Habits  of  the  Wild  Horse.— Th*  Hal/- 
Breed  and  his  Prite, — A  Horst  Chase. — A  Wild 
mpirit  Tamed, 

We  had  encamped  in  a  good  neighborhood  for 
game,  as  the  reports  of  riiics  in  various  directions 
•peedily  gave  notice.  One  of  our  hunters  soon 
returned  with  the  meat  of  a  doe,  tied  up  in  the 
skin,  and  slung  across  his  shoulders.  Another 
brought  a  fat  buck  .across  his  horse.  Two  other 
deer  were  brought  in,  and  a  number  of  turkeys. 
All  the  game  w.is  thrown  down  in  front  of  the 
Captain's  fire,  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  va- 
rious messes.  The  spits  and  camp  kettles  were 
soon  in  full  employ,  and  throughout  the  evening 
there  was  a  scene  of  hunter's  feasting  and  profu- 
sion. 

Wc  had  been  disappointed  this  day  in  our 
hopes  of  meeting  with  buffalo,  but  the  sight  of  the 
wild  horse  had  been  a  great  novelty,  and  gave  a 
turn  to  the  conversation  of  the  camp  for  the  even- 
ing. There  were  several  anecdotes  told  of  a  fa- 
mous gray  horse,  which  has  ranged  the  prairies  of 
this  neigliborhood  for  six  or  seven  years,  setting 
at  naught  every  attempt  of  the  hunters  to  capture 
him.  They  say  he  can  pace  and  rack  (or  amble) 
faster  than  the  fleetest  horses  can  run.  Equally 
marvellous  accounts  were  given  of  a  black  horse 
on  the  Urazos,  who  grazed  the  prairies  on  that 
river's  bank  in  Tt'xas.  For  years  he  outstripped 
all  pursuit.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide ; 
offers  were  m.ade  for  him  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  dollars ;  the  boldest  and  most  hard- 
riding  hunters  tried  incessantly  to  make  ])rizc  of 
him,  but  in  vain.  At  length  he  fell  a  victim  to 
his  gallantry,  being  decoyed  under  a  tree  by  a 
tame  mare,  and  a  noose  dropped  over  his  head 
by  a  boy  perched  among  the  branches. 

The  capture  of  a  wild  horse  is  one  of  the  most 
favorite  achievements  of  the  prairie  tribes  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  Indian 
hunters  chiefly  supply  themselves.  The  wild 
horses  which  range  those  vast  grassy  plains,  ex- 
tending from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, are  of  various  forms  and  colors,  betraying 
their  various  descents.  Some  resemble  the  com- 
mon English  stock,  and  arc  probably  descended 
from  horses  which  have  escaped  from  our  border 
settlements.  Others  are  of  a  low  but  strong  make, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  Andalusian  breed, 
brought  out  by  the  Spanish  discoverers. 

Some  fanciful  speculatists  have  seen  in  them 
descendants  of  the  Arab  stock,  brought  into 
Spain  from  Africa,  and  thence  transferred  to  this 
country  ;  and  h.avc  pleased  themselves  with  the 
idea,  that  their  sires  may  have  been  of  the  pure 
coursers  of  the  desert,  that  once  bore  Mahomet 
and  his  warlike  disciples  across  the  sandy  plains 
of  Arabia. 

The  habits  of  the  Arab  seem  to  have  come  with 
the  steed.  The  introduction  of  the  horse  on  the 
boundless  prairies  of  the  Far  West,  changed  the 
whole  mode  of  living  of  their  inhabitants.  It  gave 
them  that  facility  of  rapid  motion,  and  of  sudden 
and  distant  change  of  place,  so  dear  to  the  roving 
propensities  of  man.  Instead  of  lurking  in  the 
depths  of  gloomy  forests,  and  patiently  threading 
the  mazes  of  a  tangled  wilderness  on  foot,  like  his 
brethren  of  the  north,  the  Indian  of  the  West  is  a 
rover  of  the  plain  ;  he  leads  a  brighter  and  more 
f  unshiny   life ;    almost    always   on    horseback, 


on   vast  flowery  prairies    and    under  cloudiest 
skies. 

I  was  lying  by  the  Captain's  fire,  late  in  the  ■ 
evening,  listening  to  the  stories  about  those 
coursers  of  the  prairies,  and  weaving  speculations 
of  my  own,  when  there  was  a  clamor  ot  voices  and 
a  loud  cheering  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp ; 
and  word  was  passed  that  Heatte,  the  half-breed, 
had  brought  in  a  wild  horse. 

In  an  instant  every  fire  was  deserted  ;  the  whola 
camp  crowded  to  sec  the  Indian  and  his  prize. 
It  was  a  colt  about  two  years  old,  well  grown, 
finely  limbed,  with  bright  prominent  eyes,  and  a 
spirited  yet  gentle  demeanor.  He  gazed  about 
him  with  an  air  of  mingled  stupefaction  and  snr- 
prise,  at  the  men,  the  horses,  and  thecamp-fin;sj 
while  the  Indian  stood  before  him  with  folded 
arms,  having  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  cord 
which  noosed  his  captive,  and  gazing  on  him  with 
a  most  imperturbable  aspect,  lleatle,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  has  a  greenish  olive  complexion, 
with  a  strongly  marked  countenance,  not  unlike 
the  bronze  casts  of  Napoleon  ;  and  as  he  stood 
before  his  captive  horse,  with  folded  arms  and 
fixed  aspect,  he  looked  more  like  a  statue  than  a 
man. 

If  the  horse,  however,  manifested  the  least 
restivenoss,  Ueattc  would  immediately  worry 
him  with  '.he  lariat,  jerking  him  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  so  as  almost  to  throw  him  on 
the  ground  ;  when  he  had  thus  rendered  him 
passive,  he  would  resume  his  statue-like  attitude 
and  gaze  at  him  in  silence. 

The  whole  scene  was  singularly  wild  ;  the  tall 
grove,  partially  illumined  by  the  flashing  fires  of 
the  camp,  the  horses  tethered  here  and  there 
among  the  trees,  the  carcasses  of  deer  hanging 
around,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  wild  hunts- 
man and  his  wild  horse,  with  an  admiring  throng 
of  rangers,  almost  as  wild. 

In  the  eagerness  of  their  excitement,  several  of 
the  young  rangers  sought  to  get  tlic  horse  by 
purchase  or  barter,  and  even  offered  extravagant 
terms  ;  but  IJeatte  declined  all  their  offers.  "  You 
give  great  price  now  ;  "  said  he,  "  to-morrow  y  >u 
be  sorry,  and  take  back,  and  say  d — d  Indian  I" 

The  young  men  importuned  him  wiiK questions 
•about  the  mode  in  which  he  took  the  horse,  but 
his  answers  were  dry  and  laconic  ;  he  cviden  :ly 
retained  some  pique  at  having  been  undervalued 
and  sneered  at  by  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
looked  down  upon  them  with  contempt  as  green- 
horns, little  versed  in  the  noble  science  of  wood- 
craft. 

Afterward,  however,  when  he  was  seated  by 
our  fire,  I  readily  drew  from  him  an  account  of 
his  exploit ;  for,  though  taciturn  among  stran- 
gers, and  little  pronfe  to  boast  of  his  actions,  yet 
his  taciturnity,  like  that  of  all  Indians,  had  its 
times  of  relaxation. 

He  informed  me,  that  on  leaving  the  camp,  he 
had  returned  to  the  place  where  we  had  lost  sight 
of  the  wild  horse.  Soon  getting  upon  its  track, 
he  followed  it  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  Here, 
the  prints  being  more  distinct  in  the  sand,  he 
perceived  that  one  of  the  hoofs  was  broken  and 
defective,  so  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 

As  he  was  returning  to  the  camp,  he  came  upon 
a  gang  of  six  horses,  which  immediately  made  for 
the  river.  He  pursued  them  across  the  stream, 
left  his  rifle  on  the  river  bank,  and  putting  his 
horse  to  full  speed,  soon  came  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives. He  attempted  to  noose  one  of  them,  but 
the  lariat  hitched  on  one  of  his  ears,  and  he 
shook  it  off.    The  horses  dashed  up  a  hill,  ho 
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followed  hnrd  nt  their  heels,  when,  of  n  sudden, 
he  saw  their  tails  whisking  in  the  air,  and  they 
plunging  down  .1  precipice.  It  was  too  late  to 
stop.  He  shut  his  eyes,  held  in  his  breath,  and 
went  over  with  them— neck  or  nothing.  The  de- 
scent was  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet,  but 
they  all  came  down  safe  upon  a  sandy  bot- 
tom. 

He  now  succeeded  in  throwing  his  noose  round 
a  fine  young  horse.  As  he  galloped  alongside 
of  him,  the  two  horses  passed  each  side  of  a 
sapling,  and  the  end  of  the  lariat  was  jerked  out 
of  his  hand.  He  regained  it,  but  an  intervening 
tree  obliged  him  again  to  let  it  go.  Having  once 
more  caught  it,  and  coming  to  a  more  open  coun- 
try, he  was  enabled  to  play  the  young  horse  with 
the  line  until  he  gradually  checked  and  subdued 
him,  so  as  to  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  ritlc. 

He  had  another  formidable  difficulty  in  getting 
him  across  the  river,  where  both  horses  stuck  for 
a  time  in  the  mire,  and  IJcatte  was  nearly  un- 
seated from  his  saddle  by  the  force  of  the  current 
and  the  struggles  of  his  captive.  After  much  toil 
and  trouble,  however,  he  got  across  the  stream, 
and  brought  his  prize  safe  into  camp. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  the  camp 
remained  in  a  high  state  of  excitement ;  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  capture  of  wild  horses ; 
every  youngster  of  the  troop  was  for  this  harum- 
scarum  kind  of  chase  ;  everyone  promised  him- 
self to  return  from  the  campaign  in  triumph,  be- 
striding one  of  those  wild  coursers  of  the  prairies. 
Beatte  had  suddenly  risen  to  great  importance  ; 
he  was  the  prime  hunter,  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Offers  were  made  him  by  the  best  mounted  ran- 
gers, to  let  him  ride  their  horses  in  the  chase,  pro- 
vided he  would  give  them  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
Beatte  bore  his  honors  in  silence,  and  closed  with 
none  of  the  offers.  Our  stammering,  ch.ittering, 
gasconading  little  Frenchman,  however,  made  up 
for  his  taciturnity,  by  vaunting  as  much  upon  the 
subject  as  if  it  were  he  that  had  caught  the  horse. 
Indeed  he  held  forth  so  learnedly  in  the  matter, 
and  boasted  so  much  of  the  many  horses  he  had 
taken,  that  he  began  to  be  considered  an  oracle ; 
and  some  of  the  youngsters  were  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  he  were  not  superior  even  to  the 
taciturn  Beatte. 

The  excitement  kept  the  camp  awake  later 
than  usual.  The  hum  of  voices,  mtcrrupted  by 
occasional  peals  of  laughter,  was  heard  from  the 
groups  around  the  various  fires,  and  the  night 
was  considerably  advanced  before  all  had  sunk  to 
sleep. 

With  the  morning  dawn  the  excitement  re- 
vived, and  Beatte  and  his  wild  horse  were  again 
the  gaze  and  talk  of  the  camp.  The  captive  had 
been  tied  all  night  to  a  tree  among  the  other 
horses.  He  was  again  led  forth  by  Beatte,  by  a 
long  halter  or  lariat,  and,  on  his  manifesting  the 
least  restiveness,  was,  as  before,  jerked  and  wor- 
ried into  passive  submission.  He  appeared  to  be 
gentle  and'  docile  by  nature,  and  had  a  beauti- 
fully mild  expression  of  the  eye.  In  his  strange 
and  forlorn  situation,  the  poor  animal  seemed  to 
seek  protection  and  companionship  in  the  very 
horse  which  had  aided  to  capture  him. 

Seeing  him  thus  gentle  and  tractable,  Beatte, 
just  as  we  were  about  to  march,  strapped  a  light 
pack  upon  his  back,  by  way  of  giving  him  the 
first  lesson  in  servitude.  The  native  pride  and 
independence  of  the  animal  took  fire  at  this  in- 
dignity. He  reared,  and  plunged,  and  kicked, 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  get  rid  of  the  degrading 


burden.  The  Indian  wai  too  potent  fof  him.  At 
every  paroxysm  he  renewed  the  discipline  of  the 
halter,  until  the  poor  nnimal,  driven  to  despair, 
threw  himself  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  lay 
motionless,  as  if  acknowledging^  himself  van- 
quished. A  stage  hero,  representing  the  despair 
of  a  captive  prince,  coulct  not  have  plaved  his 
p.irt  more  dramatically.  There  was  absolutely  a 
moral  grandeur  in  it. 

The  imperturbable  Beatte  folded  his  arms,  and 
stood  for  a  time,  looking  down  in  silence  upon  his 
captive  ;  until  seeing  him  perfectly  subdued,  he 
nodded  his  head  slowly,  screwed  his  mouth  into 
a  sardonic  smile  of  triumph,  and,  with  a  jerk  ot 
the  halter,  ordered  him  to  rise.  He  obeyed,  and 
from  that  time  forward  offered  no  resistance. 
During  that  day  he  bore  his  pack  patiently,  and 
was  led  by  the  halter ;  but  in  two  days  he  fol- 
lowed voluntarily  at  large  among  the  supernu- 
merary horses  of  the  troop. 

I  could  not  look  without  compassion  upon  this 
fine  young  animal,  whose  whole  course  of  exist- 
ence had  been  so  suddenly  reversed.  From 
being  a  denizen  of  these  vast  pastures,  ranging  at 
will  from  plain  to  plain  and  mead  to  mead,  crop- 
ping of  every  herb  and  flower,  and  drinking  oi 
every  stream,  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  per- 
petual and  painful  servitude,  to  pass  his  life  un- 
der the  harness  and  the  curb,  amid,  perhaps, 
the  din  and  dust  and  drudgery  of  cities.  The 
transition  in  his  lot  was  such  as  sometimes  takes 
place  in  human  affairs,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
towering  individuals  : — one  day,  a  prince  of  th« 
prairies — the  next  day,  a  pack-horse  I 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TAe  Fording  of  tht  Red  Fork.—  The  Drrary  Forests  0} 
Ike  "Cross   Timber." — Uugato i 

We  left  the  camp  of  the  wild  horse  about  a 
quarter  before  eight,  and,  after  steering  nearly 
south  for  three  or  four  miles,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Fork,  about  seventy-five  miles, 
as  we  supposed,  above  its  mouth.  The  river  was 
about  three  hundred  yards  wide,  wandering 
among  sand-bars  and  shoals.  Its  shores,  and  the 
long  sandy  banks  that  stretched  out  into  the 
stream,  were  printed,  as  usual,  with  the  traces  o< 
various  animals  that  had  come  down  to  cross  it, 
or  to  drink  its  waters. 

Here  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  there  was  much 
consultation  about  the  possibility  of  fording  the 
river  with  safety,  as  there  was  an  apprehension  of 
quicksands.  Beatte,  who  had  been  somewhat  in 
the  rear,  came  up  while  we  were  debating.  He 
was  mounted  on  his  horse  of  the  half-wild  breed, 
and  leading  his  captive  by  the  bridle.  He  gave 
the  latter  in  charge  to  Tonish,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word,  urged  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and 
crossed  it  in  safety.  Everything  was  done  by 
this  man  in  a  similar  way,  promptly,  resolutely, 
and  silently,  without  a  previous  promise  or  an 
after  vaunt. 

The  troop  now  followed  the  lead  of  Beatte,  and 
reached  the  opposite  shore  without  any  mishap, 
though  one  of  the  p.ick-horses  wandering  a  little 
from  the  track,  came  near  being  swallowed  up  in 
a  quicksand,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  to 
lane. 

After  crcssing  the  river,  we  had  to  force  out 
way,  for  nearl/  »  mile,  through  a  thick  cane- 
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brake,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  an  imper- 
vious mass  of^  reeds  and  brambles.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  ;  our  horses  were  often  to  the  saddle- 
girths  in  mire  and  water,  and  both  horse  and 
horseman  harassed  and  torn  by  bush  and  brier. 
Falling,  however,  upon  a  buttalo  track,  we  at 
length  extricated  ourselves  from  this  morass,  and 
ascended  a  ridge  of  land,  where  we  beheld  a 
beautiful  open  country  before  us  ;  while  to  our 
right,  the  belt  of  forest  land,  called  "  The  Cross 
Timber,"  continued  stretching  away  to  the  south- 
ward, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  soon 
abandoned  the  open  country,  and  struck  into  the 
forest  land.  It*was  the  intention  of  the  Captain 
to  keep  on  southwest  by  south,  and  traverse  the 
Cross  riniber  diagonally,  so  as  to  come  out  upon 
the  edge  of  the  great  western  prairie.  Hy  thus 
maintaining  something  of  a  southerly  direction, 
he  trusted,  while  he  crossed  the  belt  of  the 
forest,  he  would  at  the  same  time  approach  the 
Red  River. 

The  plan  of  the  Captain  was  judicious  ;  but  he 
erred  from  not  being  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  country.  Had  he  kept  directly  west,  a  couple 
of  days  would  have  carried  us  through  the  forest 
land,  and  we  might  then  have  had  an  easy  course 
along  the  skirts  of  the  upper  prairies,  to  Red 
River ;  by  going  diagonally,  we  were  kept  for 
many  weary  days  toiling  through  a  dismal  series 
of  rugged  forests. 

The  Cross  Timber  is  about  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  stretches  over  a  rough  country  of 
rolling  hills,  covered  with  scattered  tracts  of  post- 
oak  and  black-jack  ;  with  some  intervening  val- 
leys, which,  at  proper  seasons,  would  afford  good 
pasturage.  It  is  very  much  cut  up  by  deep 
ravines,  which,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  are  the  beds 
of  temporary  streams,  tributary  to  the  main 
rivers,  and  these  arc  called  "  branches."  The 
whole  tract  may  present  a  pleasant  aspect  in  the 
fresh  time  of  the  year,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  herbage  ;  when  the  trees  are  in  their  green 
leaf,  and  the  glens  are  enlivened  by  running 
streams.  Unfortunately,  we  entered  it  too  late 
in  the  se.ison.  The  herbage  was  parched  ;  the 
foliage  of  the  scrubby  forests  was  withered  ;  the 
whole  woodland  prospect,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  had  a  brown  and  arid  hue.  The  fires  made 
on  the  prairies  by  the  Indian  hunters,  had  fre- 
quently penetrated  these  forests,  sweeping  in  light 
transient  flames  .ilong  the  dry  grass,  scorching 
and  calcining  the  lower  twigs  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  leaving  them  black  and  hard,  so 
as  to  tear  the  flesh  of  man  and  horse  that  had  to 
scramlile  through  them.  I  shall  not  easily  for- 
get the  mortal  toil,  and  the  vexations  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  that  wc  underwent  occasionally,  in  our 
wanderings  through  the  Cross  Timber.  It  was 
like  struggling  through  forests  of  cast  iron. 

After  .1  tedious  ride  of  several  miles,  we  came 
out  upon  an  open  tract  of  hill  and  dale,  inter- 
spersed with  woodland.  Here  we  were  roused  by 
the  cry  of  buff.ilo !  buffalo  !  The  effect  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  cry  of  a  sail !  a  sail !  at  sea. 
It  was  not  a  false  alarm.  Three  or  four  of  these 
enormous  animals  were  visible  to  our  sight  graz- 
ing on  the  slope  of  a  distant  hill. 

There  was  a  general  movement  to  set  off  in 
pursuit,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
vivacity  of  the  younger  men  of  the  troop  could  be 
restrained.  Leaving  orders  that  the  line  of  march 
should  be  preserved,  the  Captain  and  two  of  his 
officers  departed  at  a  quiet  pace,  accompanied  by 
Beatte,  and  by  the  ever-forward  Tonish ;  for  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep    the  little 


Frenchman  in  check,  being  half  crazy  to  prove 
his  skill  and  prowess  in  hunting  the  bulTalc 

The  intervening  hills  soon  hid  from  us  both  the' 
^ame  and  the  huntsmen.  We  kept  on  our  course 
m  ciuest  of  a  camping  place,  which  was  dilticult 
to  oe  found ;  almost  all  the  channels  of  the 
streams  being  dry,  and  the  country  being  desti- 
tute of  fountain  heads. 

After  proceeding  some  distance,  there  was 
again  a  cry  of  buffalo,  and  two  were  pointed  out 
on  a  hill  to  the  left.  The  Captain  being  absent, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
the  young  hunters.  Away  several  of  them 
dashed,  full  speed,  and  soon  disappeared  among 
the  ravines  ;  the  rest  kept  on,  anxious  to  tmd  a 
proper  place  for  encampment. 

Indeed  we  now  began  to  experience  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  season.  The  pastur.ige  of  the 
prairies  was  scanty  and  parched  j  the  pea- vines 
which  grew  in  the  woody  bottoms  were  withered, 
and  most  of  the  "branches"  or  streams  were 
dried  up.  While  wandering  in  this  perplexity, 
we  were  overtaken  by  the  Captain  and  all  his 

Carty,  except  Tonish.  They  had  pursued  the 
utfalo  for  some  distance  without  getting  within 
shot,  and  had  given  up  the  chase,  being  fearful 
of  fatiguing  their  horses,  or  being  led  off  too  far 
from  camp.  The  little  frenchman,  however,  had 
g.alloped  after  them  at  headlong  speed,  and  the 
last  they  saw  of  him,  he  was  engaged,  as  it  were, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  with  a  great  buffalo  bull, 
firing  broadsides  into  him.  "  1  tink  dat  little 
man  crazy— somehow,"  observed  Beatte,  dryly. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
The  AUtrm    Camp, 

We  now  came  to  a  halt,  and  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  an  indifferent  encampment.  It  was  in 
a  grove  of  scrub-oaks,  on  the  borders  of  a  deep 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  a  few  scanty 
pools  of  water.  We  were  just  at  the  foot  of  a 
gradually-sloping  hill,  covered  with  half-withered 
grass,  tliat  afforded  meagre  pasturage.  In  the 
spot  where  we  had  encamped,  the  grass  was  high 
and  parched.  The  view  around  us  was  circum- 
scribed and  much  shut  in  by  gently  swelling  hills. 

Just  as  wc  were  encamping,  Tonish  arrived,  all 
glorious,  from  his  hunting  match  ;  his  white  horse 
hung  all  round  with  buffalo  meat.  According  to 
his  own  account,  he  had  laid  low  two  mighty 
bulls.  As  usual,  we  deducted  one  half  from  his 
boastings ;  but,  now  that  he  had  something  real 
to  vaunt  .ibout,  there  was  no  restraining  the  valor 
of  his  tongue. 

After  having  in  some  measure  appeased  his 
vanity  by  boasting  of  his  exploit,  he  informed  us 
that  he  had  observed  the  fresh  tr.ick  of  horses, 
which,  from  various  circumstances,  he  suspected 
to  have  been  made  by  some  roving  band  of  Paw- 
nees. This  caused  some  little  uneasiness.  The 
young  men  who  had  left  the  line  of  march  in  pur- 
suit of  the  two  buffaloes,  had  not  yet  rejoined  us  ; 
apprehensions  were  expressed  that  they  might  be 
waylaid  and  attacked.  Our  veteran  hunter,  old 
Ryan,  also,  immediately  on  our  halting  to  en- 
camp, had  gone  off  on  foot,  in  company  with  a 
young  disciple.  "  Dat  old  man  will  have  his 
brains  knocked  out  by  de  Pawnees  yet,"  said 
Beatte.  "  He  tink  he  know  every  ting,  but  he 
don't  know  Pawnees,  anyhow." 
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Taking  his  rifle,  the  Captain  repaired  on  foot 
to  reconnoitre  the  country  from  the  naked  mm- 
mit  of  one  of  the  nei^hborinK  hilM.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  horses  were  hobbled  and  turned  loose 
to  graze ;  and  wood  was  cut,  and  fires  made,  to 
prepare  the  evening's  repast. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the 
camp  I  The  flame  from  one  of  the  kin<lling  fires 
had  caught  to  the  tall  dry  grass  i  n  brccrc  was 
blowing  ;  there  was  danger  that  the  camp  would 
soon  be  wrapped  in  a  light  blaze.  **  Look  to  the 
horses  I  "  cried  one  ;  *'  Drag  away  the  baggage  I  " 
cried  another.  '*  Take  care  of  the  rifles  and 
powder-horns  I "  cried  a  third.  All  was  hurrv- 
scurry  and  uproar.  The  horses  dashed  wildly 
nbout ;  some  of  the  men  snatched  away  rifles  and 
powder-horns,  others  dragged  off  Siiddles  and 
saddle-bags.  Meantime,  no  one  thought  of  quell- 
ing the  fire,  nor  indeed  knew  how  to  quell  it. 
lltjattc,  however,  and  his  comrades  attacked  it  in 
the  Indian  mode,  beating  down  the  edges  of  the 
fire  with  blankets  and  horse-cloths,  and  endea- 
voring to  prevent  its  spreading  among  the  grass  ; 
the  rangers  followed  their  example,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  flames  were  happily  quelled. 

The  fires  were  now  properly  kindled  on  places 
from  which  the  dry  grass  h.id  been  cleared  away. 
The  horses  were  scattered  about  a  small  valley, 
and  on  the  sloping  hill-side,  cropping  the  scanty 
herbage.  Tonish  was  preparing  a  sumptuous 
evening's  meal  from  his  buffalo  meat,  promisin 
us  .1  rich  soup  and  a  prime  piece  of  roast  be 
but  we  were  doomed  to  experience  another  and 
more  serious  alarm. 

There  was  an  indistinct  cry  from  some  rangers 
on  the  suminit  of  the  hill,  of  which  we  could  only 
distinguish  the  words,  "  The  horses  I  the  horses  I 
get  in  the  horses  1  " 

Immediately  a  clamor  of  voices  arose  ;  shouts, 
Inquiries,  replies,  were  all  mingled  together,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  understood,  and 
every  one  drew  his  own  inference. 

"  The  Captain  has  started  buffaloes,"  cried 
one,  "  and  wants  horses  for  the  chase."  Imme- 
diately a  number  of  rangers  seized  their  rifles,  and 
scampered  for  the  hill-top.  "  The  prairie  is  on 
fire  beyond  the  hill,"  cried  another;  "  I  see  the 
smoke — the  Captain  means  we  shall  drive  the 
horses  beyond  the  brook." 

By  this  time  a  ranger  from  the  hill  h.id  reached 
thi";  skirts  of  the  camp.  He  was  almost  breath- 
les  3,  and  could  only  say  that  the  Captain  had 
se<.'n  Indians  at  a  distance. 

"  Pawnees  !  Pawnees!"  was  now  the  cry  among 
OUT  wild-headed  youngsters.  "  Drive  the  horses 
into  camp!"  cried  one.  "Saddle  the  horses!" 
cried  another.  "  Form  the  line  !  "  cried  a  third. 
TI  ere  was  now  a  scene  of  clamor  and  confusion 
that  baffles  all  description.  The  rangers  were 
scampering  about  the  adjacent  field  in  pursuit  of 
their  horses.  One  might  be  seen  tugging  his 
iteed  along  by  a  halter  ;  another  without  a  hat, 
riding  bare-backed  ;  another  driving  a  hobbled 
horse  before  him,  that  made  awkward  leaps  like 
a  kangaroo. 

The  Jilarm  increased.  Word  was  brought  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  camp  that  there  was  a  band 
of  Pawnees  in  a  neighboring  valley.  They  had 
shot  old  Ryan  through  the  head,  and  a  ere  chas- 
ing his  companion !  "  No  it  was  not  old  Ryan 
that  was  killed — it  was  one  of  the  hunters  that 
had  been  after  the  two  buffaloes."  "  There  are 
three  hundred  Pawnees  just  beyond  the  hill," 
cried  one  voice.     "  More,  more  !  "  cried  another. 

Our  situation,  shut  in  among  hills,  prevented 


our  seeing  to  nny  distance,  and  Icf^  ui  n  prey  to 
all  these  riimori.  A  cruel  enemy  was  supposed 
to  be  at  hand,  and  an  immediate  attack  appre- 
hended. The  horses  by  this  time  were  tlrivcn 
into  the  camp,  and  were  dashing  about  among 
the  fires,  and  trampling  upon  the  baggage. 
Kvery  one  endeavored  to  prepare  for  action  ;  but 
here  was  the  perplexity.  During  the  late  alarm 
of  fire,  the  saddles,  bridles,  rifles,  powder-horns, 
and  other  e(|uipments,  had  been  snatched  out  of 
their  places,  and  thrown  helter-skelter  among 
the  trees. 

"Where  Is  my  saddle?"  cried  one.  "Has 
any  one  seen  my  rifle  ?  "  cried  another.  "  Who 
will  lend  me  a  ball?"  cried  a  third,  who  was 
loading  his  piece.  "  I  have  lost  my  bullet 
pouch."  "  For  (iod's  sake  help  me  to  girth  this 
norse  I "  cri-d  another  ;  "  he's  so  restive  I  can  do 
nothing  with  him."  In  his  hurry  and  worry,  he 
had  put  on  the  saddle  the  hind  part  before  I 

Some  affected  to  swagger  and  talk  bold  ;  others 
said  nothing,  but  went  on  steailily,  preparing 
their  horses  and  weapons,  and  on  these  I  felt  the 
most  reliance.  Some  were  evidently  excited  and 
elated  with  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  Indians ; 
and  none  more  so  than  my  young  Swiss  fellow 
traveller,  who  had  a  passion  for  wild  adventure. 
Our  man,  Heatte,  led  his  horses  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  placed  his  rifle  .ngainst  a  tree,  then  seated 
himseU  by  the  fire  in  perfect  silence.  On  the 
other  hand,  little  Tonish,  who  was  busy  cooking, 
stopped  every  moment  from  his  work  to  play  the 
fanfaron,  singing,  swearing,  and  allecting  an  un- 
usual hilarity,  which  made  me  strongly  suspect 
that  there  was  some  little  fright  at  bottom,  to 
cause  all  this  effervescence. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  rangers,  as  soon  as  they 
could  s.iddle  their  horses,  dashed  off  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Pawnees  wore  said  to  have  at- 
t.icked  the  hunters.  It  was  now  determined,  in 
case  our  camp  should  be  assailed,  to  put  our 
horses  in  the  ravine  in  the  rear,  where  they  would 
be  out  of  danger  from  arrow  or  rifle-ball,  and  to 
take  our  stand  within  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  This 
would  serve  as  a  trench,  and  the  trees  and  thickets 
with  which  it  was  bordered,  would  be  sufficient 
to  turn  aside  any  shaft  of  the  enemy.  The  Paw- 
nees, besides,  are  wary  of  attacking  any  covert  of 
the  kind  ;  their  warfare,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, lies  in  the  open  prairie,  where,  mounted 
upon  their  fleet  horses,  they  can  swoop  like  hawks 
upon  their  enemy,  or  wheel  about  him  and  dis- 
charge their  arrows.  Still  I  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, that,  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  such  a 
number  of  these  well-mounted  and  warlike  sav- 
ages as  were  said  to  be  at  hand,  we  should  be 
exposed  to  consideriiblc  risk  from  the  inexperi- 
ence and  want  of  discipline  of  our  newly  raised 
rangers,  and  from  the  very  courage  of  many  of 
the  younger  ones  who  seemed  bent  on  adventure 
and  exploit. 

By  this  time  the  Captain  reached  the  camp, 
and  every  one  crowded  round  him  for  informa- 
tion. He  informed  us,  that  he  had  proceeded 
some  distance  on  his  reconnoitering  expedition; 
and  was  slowly  returning  toward  the  camp, 
along  the  brow  of  a  naked  hill,  when  he  saw 
something  on  the  edge  of  a  parallel  hill,  that 
looked  like  a  man.  He  paused,  and  watched  it ; 
but  it  remained  so  perfectly  motionless,  that  he 
supposed  it  a  bush,  or  the  top  of  some  tree  be- 
yond the  hill.  He  resumed  his  course,  when  it 
likewise  began  to  move  in  a  parallel  direction. 
Another  form  now  rose  beside  it,  of  some  one 
who  had  either  been  lying  down,  or  had  just  as* 
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cendfd  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  Cnptaln 
stopped  and  regarded  them ;  they  likewise 
stopped.  He  then  lay  down  upon  the  gr.iss,  and 
they  began  to  walk.  On  his  rising,  tlicv  again 
stopped,  as  if  watching  him.  Knowing  that  the 
Inuians  are  apt  to  have  their  spies  and  sentinels 
thus  posted  on  the  summit  of  naked  hills,  com- 
miinuing  extensive  prospects,  his  doubts  were  in- 
creased by  the  suspicious  movements  of  these 
men.  Me  now  |>ut  nis  foraging  cap  uw  iIk"  end 
of  his  ritic,  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  They  t(">k 
no  notice  of  the  signal.  He  then  walked  on, 
until  he  entered  the  edge  of  a  wood,  which  con- 
cealed him  from  their  view.  Stopping  out  «f 
•ighl  for  a  moment,  he  again  looked  forth,  whew 
he  saw  the  two  men  passing  swiftly  fui.'.TTd.  As 
the  hill  on  which  they  were  walking  m.-xde  <  (  uryc 
toward  that  on  which  he  stood,  it  seemed  a*  >f 
they  were  endeavoring  to  head  him  before  he 
should  re.ich  the  camp.  Doubling  whether  they 
might  not  beltmg  to  some  large  parly  of  Indians, 
cither  in  ambush  or  moving  along  the  valley  be- 
yond the  hill,  the  Captain  h.istened  his  steps 
homeward,  and,  descrying  some  rangers  on  an 
eminence  between  him  and  the  camp,  he  called 
out  to  ihem  to  pass  the  word  to  have  the  horses 
driven  in,  as  these  are  generally  the  first  objects 
of  Indian  depredation. 

.Such  was  the  origin  of  the  alarm  which  had 
thrown  the  camp  in  commotion.  Some  of  those 
who  heard  the  Captain's  narration,  had  no  doubt 
that  the  men  on  the  hill  were  I'awnee  scouts,  be- 
longing to  the  band  that  h.ad  waylaid  the  hunters. 
Distant  shots  were  heard  at  intervals,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  tired  by  those  who  had  sallied  out 
to  rescue  their  comr.tdes.  Several  more  rangers, 
having  completed  their  equipments,  now  rode 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  firmg  ;  others  looked 
anxious  and  uneasy. 

"  If  they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  said  to 
be,"  said  one,  "  and  as  well  mounted  as  they 
generally  arc,  we  shall  be  a  bad  match  for  them 
with  our  jaded  horses." 

"Well,"  replied  the  Captain,  "we  h.ivc  a 
strong  encampment,  and  can  stand  a  siege." 

*'  Ay,  but  they  may  set  fire  to  the  prairie  in  the 
night,  and  burn  us  out  of  our  encampment." 

««  y^c  ^.iii  tinjn  set  up  a  counter-fire  I  " 

The  word  w.-is  now  passed  that  a  man  on  horse- 
back apprciched  the  camp. 

"It  is  one  of  the  hunters!  It  is  Cleincnts! 
He  brings  buffalo  meat ! "  was  announced  by 
several  voices  as  the  horseman  drew  near. 

Jt  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  rangers  who  had  set 
off  in  the  morning  in  pursuit  of  the  two  buffaloes. 
H<.'  rode  into  the  camp,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
chase  hanging  round  his  horse,  and  followed  by 
hi)t  companions,  all  sound  and  unharmed,  and 
equally  well  laden.  They  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  a  grand  gallop  they  had  had  after  the 
two  buffaloes,  and  how  many  shots  it  had  cost 
them  to  bring  one  to  the  ground. 

"  Well,  but  the  Pawnees— the  Pawnees— where 
•re  the  Pawnees  ? " 

"  What  Pawnees  ? " 

"  The  Pawnees  that  attacked  you." 

"  No  one  attacked  us." 

"  But  have  you  seen  no  Indians  on  your  way  ? " 

"Oh  yes,  two  of  us  got  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to 
look  out  for  the  camp,  and  saw  a  fellow  on  an 
opposite  hill  cutting  queer  antics,  who  seemed 
to  be  an  Indian." 

"  Pshaw !  that  was  I ! "  said  the  Captain. 

Here  the  bubble  burst.  The  whole  alarm  had 
risen  from  this  mutual  mistake  of  the  Captain 


and  the  two  rangers.  Al  to  the  report  of  the 
three  hundred  Pawnees  and  their  attack  on  the 
hunters,  it  proved  to  be  a  wanton  fabrication,  of 
which  no  further  notice  was  t.iken  ;  though  the 
author  deserved  to  have  been  sought  out,  and 
severely  punished. 

There  oeing  n«)  longer  any  prospect  of  fighting, 
every  one  now  thouglit  of  eating  ;  and  here  the 
stomachs  throughout  the  camp  were  in  unison. 
Tonish  served  up  to  us  his  promised  regale  of 
buffalo   soup   and   buffalo   beef.     The  soup  was 


ficppcred  most  horribly,  an<l  the  roast  beef  proved 
III'  null  tvi  have  been  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
prairii^i  never  did  I  have  to  ileal  with  a  tougher 
morsel.  litAwever,  it  was  our  first  re|)ast  on 
buflf;*lo  meat,  so  we  ate  it  with  a  lively  f.iilh  ;  nor 
would  inir  little  Frenchman  allow  us  any  rest, 
until  he  had  i>tnrted  fron\  us  an  acknowlecl||ment 
uf  the  excellence  of  Ins  cookery ;  thougli  the 
pepper  gave  us  the  lie  in  uur  throats. 

The  night  closed  in  without  llii;  return  of  old 
Ryan  and  his  companion.  We  had  become  ac- 
customed, however,  to  the  aberrations  of  this  old 
cock  of  the  woods,  and  no  further  solicitude  was 
expressed  on  his  account. 

After  the  fatigues  and  agitations  of  the  day,  the 
camp  soon  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  excepting 
those  on  guard,  who  were  more  than  usually  on  the 
alert  ;  for  the  traces  recently  seen  of  Pawnees, 
and  the  certainty  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
their  hunting  grounds,  excited  to  constant  vigi- 
lance. About  half  past  ten  o'clock  we  were  all 
startled  from  sleep  by  a  new  alarm.  A  sentinel 
had  fired  off  his  ritle  and  run  into  camp,  crying 
that  there  were  Indians  at  hand. 

Every  one  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant.  Some 
seized  their  rifles  ;  some  were  about  to  saddle 
their  horses ;  some  hastened  to  the  Captain's 
lodge,  but  were  ordered  back  to  their  respective 
fires.  The  sentinel  was  examined.  He  declared 
he  had  seen  an  Indian  approach,  crawling  along 
the  ground ;  whereupon  he  had  fired  upon  him, 
and  run  into  camp.  The  Captain  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  th.at  the  supposed  Indian  w.is  a  wolf; 
he  reprimanded  the  sentinel  for  deserting  his 
post,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to  it.  Many 
seemed  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  story  of  the 
sentinel ;  for  the  events  of  the  day  had  predis- 
posed them  to  apprehend  lurking  foes  and  sudden 
.assaults  during  the  darkness  of  the  night.  For  a 
long  time  they  s.it  round  their  fires,  with  rifle  in 
hand,  carrying  on  low,  murmuring  conversations, 
and  listening  for  some  new  alarm.  Nothing 
further,  however,  occurred  ;  the  voices  gr.idually 
died  away  ;  the  gossipers  nodded  and  dozed,  and 
sunk  to  rest ;  and,  by  degrees,  silence  and  sleep 
once  more  stole  over  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

Btai'er  Dam. — Buffalo  ami  Hone  Tracks. — A  Pammt* 
Trail.— Wild  Horses.  —  The  Young  Hunter  and  the 
Bear. — Change  of  Koute. 

On  mustering  our  forces  in  the  morning  (October 
23d),  old  Ryan  and  his  comrade  were  still  missing  ; 
but  the  Captain  had  such  perfect  reliance  on  the 
skill  and  resources  of  the  veteran  woodsman,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  measures 
with  respect  to  him. 

Our  march  this  day  lay  through  the  same  kind 
of  rough  rolling  country ;  checkered  by  brown 
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dreary  forests  of  post-oak,  and  cut  up  by  deep 
dry  ravines.  The  distant  fires  were  evidently  in- 
creasing on  the  prairies.  The  wind  had  been  at 
northwest  for  several  days  ;  and  the  atmosphere 
had  become  so  smoky,  as  in  the  height  of  Indian 
summer,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects at  any  distance. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  crossed  a  deep 
stream  with  a  complete  beaver  dam,  above  thice 
feet  high,  making  a  large  pond,  and  doubtless 
containing  several  fajnilies  of  that  industrious 
animal,  though  not  one  showed  his  nose  above 
water.  The  Captain  would  not  permit  this  am- 
phibious commonwealth  to  be  disturbed. 

We  were  now  continually  coming  upon  the 
tracks  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  ;  those  of  the 
former  tended  invariably  to  the  south,  as  we 
could  perceive  by  the  direction  of  the  trampled 
grass.  It  was  evident  we  were  on  the  great  high- 
way of  these  migratory  herds,  but  that  they  had 
chiefly  passed  to  the  southward. 

Beatte,  who  generally  kept  a  parallel  course 
several  hundred  yards  distant  from  our  line  of 
march,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  game,  and  who 
regarded  every  track  with  the  knowing  eye  of  an 
Indian,  reported  that  he  had  come  upon  a  very 
suspicious  trail.  There  were  the  tracks  of  men 
who  wore  Pawnee  moccasons.  He  had  scented 
the  smoke  of  mingled  sumach  and  tobacco,  such 
as  the  Indians  use.  He  had  observed  tracks  of 
horses,  mingled  with  those  of  a  dog  ;  and  a  mark 
in  the  dust  where  a  cord  had  been  trailed  along  ; 
probably  the  long  bridle,  one  end  of  which  the 
Indian  horsemen  suffer  to  trail  on  the  ground.  It 
was  evident,  they  were  not  the  tracks  of  wild 
horses.  My  anxiety  began  to  revive  about  the 
safety  of  our  veteran  hunter  Ryan,  for  I  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  this  real  old  Leatherstocking ; 
every  one  expressed  a  confidence,  however,  that 
wherevor  Ryan  was,  he  was  safe,  and  knew  how 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

We  had  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  a 
weary  day's  march,  and  were  passing  through  a 
glade  of  the  oak  openings,  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  six  wild  horses,  among  which  I  especially 
noticed  two  very  handsome  ones,  a  gray  and  a 
roan.  They  pranced  about,  with  heads  erect, 
and  long  flaunting  tails,  offtrring  a  proud  contrast 
to  our  poor,  spiritless,  travel-tired  steeds.  Hav- 
ing reconnoitred  us  for  a  moment,  they  set  off  at 
a  gallop,  passed  through  a  woody  dingle,  and  in 
a  little  while  emerged  once  more  to  view,  trot- 
ting up  a  slope  about  a  mile  distant. 

The  sight  of  these  horses  was  again  a  sore  trial 
to  the  vaporing  Tonish,  who  had  his  lariat  and 
forked  stick  ready,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launch- 
ing forth  in  pursuit,  on  his  jaded  horse,  when  he 
was  again  ordered  back  to  the  pack-horses. 

After  a  day's  journey  of  fourteen  miles  in  a 
southwest  direction,  we  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  clear  stream,  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  Cross  Timbers  ;  and  on  the  edge  of  those 
vast  prairies,  that  extend  away  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  turning  loose  the  horses 
to  graze,  their  bells  were  stuffed  witli  grass  to 
prevent  their  tinkling,  lest  it  might  be  heard  by 
some  wandering  horde  of  Pawnees. 

Our  hunters  now  went  out  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  without  much  success,  as  but  one  deer 
was  brought  into  the  camp.  A  young  ranger  had 
a  long  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures.  In  skirting 
the  thickets  of  a  deep  ravine  he  had  wounded  a 
bucks  which  he  plainly  heard  to  fall  among  the 
bushes.  He  stopped  to  fix  the  lock  of  his  rifle, 
which  was  out  of  order,  and  to  reload  it ;  then 


advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  in  quest  ol 
his  game,  he  heard  a  low  growling.  Putting  the 
branches  aside,  and  stealing  silently  forward,  he 
looked  down  into  the  ravine  and  beheld  a  huge 
bear  dragging  the  carcass  of  the  deer  along  the 
dry  channel  of  a  brook,  and  growling  and  snarl- 
ing at  four  or  five  officious  wolves,  who  seemed  to 
have  dropped  in  to  take  supper  with  him. 

The  ranger  fired  at  the  bear,  but  missed  him. 
Bruin  maintained  his  ground  and  his  prize,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  make  battle.  The  wolves, 
too,  who  were  evidently  sharp  set,  drew  off  to 
but  a  small  distance.  As  night  was  coming  on, 
the  young  hunter  felt  dismayed  at  the  wildness 
and  darkne?s  of  the  place,  and  the  strange  com- 
pany he  had  fallen  in  with  ;  so  he  quietly  with- 
drew, and  returned  empty  handed  to  the  camp, 
where,  having  told  his  story,  he  was  heartily  ban- 
tered by  his  more  experienced  comrades. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  old  Ryan  came 
straggling  into  the  camp,  followed  by  his  disciple, 
and  as  usual  was  received  with  hearty  gratula- 
tions.  He  had  lost  himself  yesterday,  when  hunt- 
ing, and  camped  out  all  night,  but  h.td  found  our 
trail  in  the  morning,  and  followed  it  up.  He  had 
passed  some  time  at  the  beaver  dam,  admiring 
the  skill  and  solidity  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
structed. "These  beavers,"  said  he,  "  are  in- 
dustrious little  fellows.  They  are  the  knowingest 
varment  as  I  know  ;  and  I'll  warrant  the  pond 
was  stocked  with  them." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
most  of  the  small  rivers  we  have  passed  are  full 
of  beaver.  I  would  like  to  come  and  trap  on 
these  waters  all  winter." 

"  But  would  you  not  run  the  chance  of  being 
i  Uacked  by  Indians  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  it  would  be  safe  enough  here, 
in  the  winter  time.  There  would  be  no  Indians 
here  until  spring.  I  should  want  no  more  than 
two  companions.  Three  persons  are  safer  than 
a  large  number  for  trapping  beaver.  They  dan 
keep  quiet,  and  need  seldom  fire  a  gun.  A  bear 
would  serve  them  for  food,  for  two  months,  tak- 
ing care  to  turn  every  part  of  it  to  advan- 
t.age." 

A  consult.ation  was  now  held  as  to  our  future 
progress.  We  had  thus  far  pursued  a  western 
course  ;  and,  having  traversed  the  Cross  Timber, 
were  on  the  skirts  of  the  Great  Western  Prairie. 
We  were  still,  however,  in  a  very  rough  country, 
where  food  was  scarce.  The  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  the  grass  was  withered,  anil  the 
prairies  yielded  no  pasturage.  The  pea-vines 
of  the  bottoms,  also,  which  had  sustained  our 
horses  for  some  part  of  the  journey,  were  nearly 
gone,  and  for  several  days  past  the  poor  animals 
had  fallen  off  wofully  both  in  flesh  and  spirit. 
The  Indian  fires  on  the  prairies  were  approach- 
ing us  from  north,  and  south,  and  west  ;  they 
might  spread  also  from  the  east,  and  let.ve  a 
scorched  desert  between  us  and  the  frontier,  in 
which  our  horses  might  be  famished. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  advance  no 
further  to  the  westward,  but  to  shape  our  course 
more  to  the  east,  so  as  to  strike  the  north  fork  of 
the  Canadian,  as  soon  as  possible,  where  we 
hoped  to  find  abundance  of  young  cane,  which, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  affords  the  most  nutri- 
tious pasturage  for  the  horses  ;  r.nd,  at  the  same 
time,  attracts  immense  quantities  of  game.  Here 
then  we  fixed  the  limits  of  our  tour  to  the  F» 
West,  being  within  little  more  than  a  day's  mai  :b 
of  the  boundary  line  of  Texas. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Seareitf   of  Bread, — Rencontre   ivilk    nuffahes.—  Wild 
Turkeys.— Fall  of  a  Buffalo  Bull. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  clear,  but  the 
camp  had  nothing  of  its  usual  gayety.  The  con- 
cert of  the  farmyard  was  at  an  end  ;  not  a  cock 
crew,  nor  dog  barked  ;  nor  was  there  either  sing- 
ing or  laughing ;  every  one  pursued  his  avoca- 
tions quietly  and  gravely.  The  novelty  of  the 
expedition  was  wearing  off.  Some  of  the  young 
men  were  getting  as  way-worn  as  their  horses  ; 
and  most  of  them,  unaccustomed  to  the  hunter's 
life,  began  to  repine  at  its  privations.  What 
they  most  felt  was  the  want  of  bread,  their  ra- 
tions of  flour  having  been  exhausted  for  several 
days.  The  old  hunters,  who  had  often  experi- 
enced this  want,  made  light  of  it ;  and  Beattc, 
accustomed  when  among  the  Indians  to  live  for 
months  without  it,  considered  it  a  mere  article  of 
luxury.  "  Bread,"  he  would  say  scornfully,  "  is 
only  fit  for  a  child." 

About  a  qu.arter  before  eight  o'clock,  we  turned 
our  backs  upon  the  Far  West,  and  set  off  in  a 
southeast  course,  along  a  gentle  valley.  After 
riding  a  few  miles,  Beatte,  vho  kept  parallel  with 
us,  along  the  ridge  of  a  naked  hill  to  our  right, 
called  out  and  made  signals,  as  if  something  were 
coming  round  the  hill  to  intercept  us.  Some  who 
were  near  me  cried  out  that  it  was  a  party  of 
Pawnees.  A  skirt  of  thickets  hid  the  approach  of 
the  supposed  enemy  from  our  view.  We  heard 
a  trampling  among  the  brushwood.  My  horse 
looked  toward  the  place,  snorted  and  pricked 
up  his  ears,  when  presently  a  couple  of  large 
buffalo  bulls,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  Beatte, 
came  crashing  through  the  brake,  and  making 
directly  toward  us.  At  sight  of  us  they  wheeled 
round,  and  scuttled  along  a  narrow  defile  of  the 
hill.  In  an  instant  half  a  score  of  rifles  cracked 
off;  there  was  a  universal  whoop  and  halloo,  and 
away  went  half  the  troop,  helter-skelter  in  pur- 
suit, and  myself  among  the  number.  The  most 
of  us  soon  pulled  up,  and  gave  over  a  chase 
which  led  through  birch  and  brier,  and  break- 
neck ravines.  Some  few  of  the  rangers  persisted 
for  a  time  ;  but  eventually  joined  the  line,  slowly 
lagging  one  after  another.  One  of  them  re- 
turned on  foot ;  he  had  been  thrown  while  in 
full  chase  ;  his  rifle  had  been  broken  in  the  fall, 
and  his  horse,  retaining  the  spirit  of  the  rider,  had 
kept  on  after  tlie  buffalo.  It  was  a  melancholy  pre- 
dicament to  be  reduced  to  ;  without  horse  or  wea- 
pon in  the  midst  of  the  Pawnee  hunting  grounds. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
recently,  by  a  further  exchange,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  best  horse  in  the  troop  ;  a  full-blooded 
sorrel  of  excellent  bottom,  beautiful  form,  and 
most  generous  qualities. 

In  such  a  situation  it  almost  seems  as  if  a  man 
changes  his  nature  with  his  horse.  I  felt  quite 
like  another  being,  now  that  I  had  an  animal  un- 
der me,  spirited  yet  gentle,  docile  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  easy,  elastic,  and  rapid  in  all 
his  movements.  In  a  few  days  he  became  almost 
as  much  attached  to  me  as  a  dog  ;  would  follow 
me  when  I  dismounted,  would  come  to  me  in  the 
morning  to  be  noticed  and  caressed  ;  and  would 
put  his  muzzle  between  me  and  my  book,  as  I  sat 
reading  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  feeling  I  had 
for  this  my  dumb  companion  of  the  prairies,  gave 
me  some  faint  idea  of  that  attachment  the  Arab  is 
said  to  entertain  for  the  horse  that  has  borne  him 
about  the  deserts. 


After  riding  a  few  miles  further,  we  came  to  a 
fine  meadow  with  a  broad  clear  stream  winding 
through  it,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  was  ex- 
cellent pasturage.  Here  we  at  once  came  to  a 
halt,  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  elms,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  Osage  encampment.  Scarcely  had  we 
dismounted,  when  a  universal  firing  of  rifles  took 
place  upon  a  large  flock  of  turkeys,  scattered 
about  the  grove,  which  proved  to  be  a  favorite 
roosting-place  for  these  simple  birds.  They  flew 
to  the  trees,  and  sat  perched  upon  their  branches, 
stretching  out  their  long  necks,  and  gazing  in  stu- 
pid astonishment,  until  eighteen  of  them  were 
shot  down. 

In  the  height  of  the  carnage,  word  was  brought 
that  there  were  four  buffaloes  in  a  neighboring 
meadow.  The  turkeys  were  now  abandoned  for 
nobler  game.  The  tired  horses  were  again 
mounted,  and  urged  to  the  chase.  In  a  little 
while  we  came  in  sight  of  the  buffaloes,  looking 
like  brown  hillocks  among  the  long  green  herb- 
age. Beatte  endeavored  to  get  ahead  of  them 
and  turn  them  toward  us,  that  the  inexperienced 
hunters  might  have  a  chance.  They  ran  round  the 
base  of  a  rocky  hill,  that  hid  us  from  the  sight. 
Some  of  us  endeavored  to  cut  across  the  hill,  but 
became  entrapped  in  a  thick  wood,  matted  with 
grape-vines.  Nly  horse,  who,  under  his  former 
rider,  had  hunted  the  buffalo,  seemed  as  much  ex- 
cited as  myself,  and  endeavored  to  force  his  way 
through  the  bushes.  At  length  we  extricated 
ourselves,  and  galloping  over  the  hill,  I  found  our 
little  Frenchman, Tonish,  curvetting  on  horseback 
round  a  great  buffalo  which  he  had  wounded  too 
severely  to  fly,  and  which  he  was  keeping  em- 
ployed until  we  should  come  up.  There  was  a 
mixture  of  the  grand  and  the  comic,  in  beholding 
this  tremendous  animal  and  his  fantastic  assail- 
ant. The  buffalo  stood  with  his  shaggy  front 
always  presented  to  his  foe  ;  his  mouth  open,  his 
tongue  parched,  his  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and  his 
tail  erect  with  rage  ;  every  now  and  then  he 
would  make  a  faint  rush  upon  his  foe,  who  easily 
evaded  his  attack,  capering  and  cutting  all  kinds 
of  antics  before  him. 

We  now  made  repeated  shots  at  the  buffalo, 
but  they  glanced  into  his  mountain  of  flesh  with- 
out proving  mortal.  He  made  a  slow  and  grand 
retreat  into  the  shallow  river,  turning  upon  his 
assailants  whenever  they  pressed  upon  him  ;  and 
when  in  the  water,  took  his  stand  there  as  if  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a  siege.  A  rillc-ball,  however, 
more  fatally  lodged,  sent  a  tremor  through  his 
frame.  He  turned  and  attempted  to  wade  across 
the  stream,  but  after  tottering  a  few  paces,  slowly 
fell  upon  his  side  and  expired.  It  was  the  fall  of 
a  hero,  and  we  'clt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
butchery  that  had  effected  it ;  but,  after  the  first 
shot  or  two,  we  had  reconciled  it  to  our  feelings, 
by  the  old  plea  of  putting  the  poor  animal  out  of 
his  misery. 

Two  other  buffaloes  were  killed  this  evening, 
but  they  were  all  bulls,  the  flesh  of  which  is  meagre 
and  hard,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  fat  buck 
yielded  us  more  savory  meat  for  our  evening's 
repast. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Ringing  the   Wild  Horse. 

We  left  the  bufTalo  camp  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
had  a  toilsome  and  harassing  march  of  two  hours, 
over  ridges  of  hills,  covered  with  a  ragged  meagre 
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forest  of  scrub-oaks,  and  broken  by  deep  gullies. 
Among  the  oaks  I  observed  many  of  the  most 
diminutive  size  ;  some  not  above  a  foot  high,  yet 
bearing  abundance  of  small  acorns.  The  whole 
of  the  Cross  Timber,  in  fact,  abounds  with  mast. 
There  is  a  pine-oak  which  produces  an  acorn 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  ripening  early  in  the 
season. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  came  to 
where  this  line  of  rugged  hills  swept  down  into  a 
valley,  through  which  flowed  the  north  fork  of 
the  Red  River.  A  beautiful  meadow  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  enamelled  with  yellow  autumnal 
flowers,  stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  bordered  on  the  opposite  side 
by  the  river,  whose  bank  was  fringed  with  cotton- 
wood  trees,  the  bright  foliage  of  which  refreshed 
and  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  wearied  by  the 
contemplation  of  monotonous  wastes  of  brown 
forest. 

The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves 
and  clumps  of  trees,  so  happily  dispersed,  that 
they  seemed  as  if  set  cut  by  the  hand  of  art.  As 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  fresh  and  delightful 
valley,  we  beheld  a  troop  of  wild  horses,  quietly 
grazing  on  a  green  lawn,  about  a  mile  distant  to 
our  right,  while  to  our  left,  at  nearly  the  same 
distance,  were  several  buffaloes ;  some  feeding, 
others  reposing  and  ruminating  among  the  high 
rich  herbage,  under  the  shade  o.'  a  clump  of  cot- 
ton-wood trees.  The  whole  had  the  appearance 
of  a  broad  beautiful  tract  of  pasture  land,  on  the 
highly  ornamented  estate  of  some  gentleman 
farmer,  with  his  cattle  grazing  about  the  lawns 
and  meadows. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  profit  by  the  present  favorable  op- 
portunity, and  try  our  hand  at  the  grand  hunting 
manoeuvre,  which  is  called  ringing  the  wild  horse. 
This  requires  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  well 
mounted.  They  extend  themselves  in  each  di- 
rection, singly,  at  certain  distances  apart,  and 
gradually  form  a  ring  of  two  or  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, so  as  to  surround  the  game.  This 
has  to  be  done  with  extreme  care,  for  the  wild 
horse  is  the  most  reac^ily  alarmed  inhabitant  of 
the  prairie,  and  can  scent  a  hunter  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, if  to  windward. 

The  ring  being  formed,  two  or  three  ride  to- 
ward the  horses,  who  start  off  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. Whenever  tJiey  approach  the  bounds 
of  the  ring,  however,  a  huntsman  presents  him- 
self and  turns  them  from  their  course.  In  this 
way,  they  are  checked  and  driven  back  at  every 
point ;  and  kept  galloping  round  and  round  this 
magic  circle,  until,  being  completely  tired  down, 
it  is  easy  for  the  hunters  to  ride  up  beside  them, 
ard  throw  the  lariat  over  their  heads.  The 
prime  horses  of  most  speed,  courage,  and  bot- 
tom, however,  arc  apt  to  break  through  and  es- 
cape, so  that,  in  general,  it  is  the  second-rate 
horses  that  are  taken. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  hunt  of  the 
kind.  The  pack-horses  were  taken  into  the 
woods  and  firmly  tied  to  trees,  lest,  in  a  rush  of 
the  wild  horses,  they  should  break  away  with 
them.  Twenty-five  men  were  then  sent  under 
the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to  steal  along  the 
edge  of  the  valley  within  the  strip  of  wood  that 
skirted  the  hills.  They  were  to  station  them- 
selves about  fifty  yards  apart,  within  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  not  advance  or  show  themselves 
until  the  horses  dashed  in  that  direction.  Twen- 
ty-five men  were  sent  across  the  valley,  to  steal 
in  like  manner  along  the  river  bank  that  bordered 


the  opposite  side,  and  to  station  themselves  among 
the  trees.  A  third  party,  of  about  the  same  num- 
ber, was  to  form  aline,  stretching  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  wings. 
Beatte  and  our  other  half-breed,  Antoine,  to- 
gether with  the  ever-officious  Tonish,  were  to 
make  a  circuit  through  the  woods  so  as  to  get  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  in  the  rear  of  the 
horses,  and  to  drive  them  forward  into  the  kind 
of  sack  that  we  had  formed,  while  the  two  wings 
should  join  behind  them  and  make  a  complete 
circle. 

The  flanking  parties  were  quietly  extending 
themselves,  out  of  sight,  on  each  side  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  residue  were  stretching  themselves, 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,  across  it,  when  the  wild 
horses  gave  signs  that  they  scented  an  enemy ; 
snuffing  the  air,  snorting,  and  looking  about.  At 
length  they  pranced  off  slowly  toward  the  river, 
and  disappeared  behind  a  green  bank.  Here, 
had  the  regulations  of  the  chase  been  observed, 
they  would  have  been  quietly  checked  and  turned 
back  by  the  advance  of  a  hunter  from  among 
the  trees  ;  unluckily,  however,  we  had  our  wild- 
fire Jack-o'-lantern  little  Frenchman  to  deal  with. 
Instead  of  keeping  quietly  up  the  right  side  of 
the  valley,  to  get  above  the  horses,  the  moment 
he  saw  them  move  toward  the  river,  he  broke  out 
of  the  covert  of  woods,  and  dashed  furiously 
across  the  plain  in  pursuit  of  them,  being  mount- 
ed on  one  of  the  led  horses  belonging  to  the 
Count.  This  put  an  end  to  all  system.  The 
half-breeds  and  half  a  score  of  rangers  joined  in 
the  chase.  Away  they  all  went  over  the  green 
bank ;  in  a  moment  or  two  the  wild  horses  re- 
appeared, and  came  thundering  down  the  valley, 
with  Frenchman,  half-breeds,  and  rangers  gallop- 
ing and  yelling  like  devils  behind  them.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  line  drawn  across  the  valley  at- 
tempted to  check  and  turn  back  the  fugitives. 
They  were  too  hotly  pressed  by  their  pursuers ; 
in  their  panic  they  dashed  through  the  line,  and 
clattered  down  the  plain.  The  whole  troop 
joined  in  the  headlong  chase,  some  of  the  rangers 
without  h.ats  or  caps,  their  hair  flying  about  their 
ears,  others  with  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their 
heads.  The  buffaloes,  who  had  been  calmly 
ruminating  among  the  herb.age,  heaved  up  their 
huge  forms,  gazed  for  a  moment  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  tempest  that  came  scouring  down  the 
meadow,  then  turned  and  took  to  heavy-rolling 
flight.  They  were  soon  overtaken  ;  the  promis- 
cuous throng  were  pressed  together  by  the  con- 
tracting sides  of  the  valley,  and  away  they  went, 
pell-mell,  hurry-scurry,  wild  buffalo,  wild  horse, 
wild  huntsman,  with  clang  and  clatter,  and  whoop 
and  halloo,  that  made  the  forests  ring. 

At  length  the  buffaloes  turned  into  a  green 
brake  on  the  river  bank,  while  the  horses  dashed 
up  a  narrow  defile  of  the  hills,  with  their  pursuers 
close  at  their  heels.  Beatte  passed  s«;veral  of 
them,  having  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  fine  Pawnee 
horse,  that  had  his  ears  slit,  and  saddle-marks 
upon  his  back.  He  pressed  him  gallantly,  but 
lost  him  in  the  woods.  Among  the  w  ild  horses 
was  a  fine  black  mare,  far  gone  with  foal.  In 
scrambling  up  the  defile,  she  tripped  and  felL 
A  young  ranger  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
seized  her  by  the  mane  and  muzzle.  Anothei 
ranger  dismounted,  and  came  to  his  assistance. 
The  mare  struggled  fiercely,  kicking  and  biting^ 
and  striking  with  her  fore  feet,  but  a  noose  wa» 
slipped  over  her  head,  and  her  struggles  were  in 
vain.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  she  gave 
over  rearing  and  plunging,  and  lashing  out  with 
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her  feet  on  every  side.  The  two  rangers  then 
led  her  along  the  valley  by  two  long  lariats, 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance on  each  side  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  her 
hoofs,  and  whenever  she  struck  out  in  one  direc- 
tion, she  was  jerked  in  the  other.  In  this  way  her 
spirit  was  gradually  subdued. 

As  to  little  Scaramouch  Tonish,  who  had 
marred  the  whole  scene  by  his  precipitancy,  he 
had  been  more  successful  than  he  deserved,  hav- 
ing managed  to  catch  a  beautiful  cream-colored 
colt,  about  seven  months  old,  which  had  not 
strength  to  keep  up  with  its  companions.  The 
mercurial  little  Frenchman  was  beside  himself 
with  exultation.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  with 
his  prize.  The  colt  would  rear  and  kick,  and 
striiggle  to  get  free,  when  Tonish  would  take  him 
about  the  neck,  wrestle  with  him,  jump  on  his 
back,  and  cut  as  many  antics  as  a  monkey  with 
a  kitten.  Nothing  surprised  me  more,  however, 
than  to  witness  how  soon  these  poor  animals, 
thus  taken  from  the  unbounded  freedom  of  the 
prairie,  yielded  to  the  dominion  of  man.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  the  mare  and  colt 
went  with  the  led  horses,  and  became  quite  do- 
cile. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Fording  of  the  North  Fork. — Dreary  Scenery  of  the  Cross 
Timber. — Scamper  of  Horses  in  the  Night. — Osage 
War  Party. — Effects  of  a  Peace  Harangue. — Buffalo. 
—  Wild  Horse. 

Resuming  our  march,  we  forded  the  North 
Fork,  a  rapid  stream,  and  of  a  'purity  seldom  to 
be  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  prairies.  It  evi- 
dently had  its  sources  in  high  land,  well  supplied 
with  springs.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  again 
ascended  among  hills,  from  one  of  which  we  had 
an  extensive  view  over  this  belt  of  cross  timber, 
and  a  cheerless  prospect  it  was  ;  hill  beyond  hill, 
forest  beyond  forest,  all  of  one  sad  russet  hue — 
excepting  that  here  and  there  a  line  of  green 
cotton-wood  trees,  sycamores,  and  willows, 
marked  the  course  of  some  streamlet  through  a 
valley.  A  procession  of  buffaloes,  moving  slowly 
up  the  profile  of  one  of  those  distant  hills,  formed 
a  characteristic  object  in  the  savage  scene.  To 
the  left,  the  eye  stretched  beyond  this  rugged 
wilderness  of  hills,  and  ravines,  and  ragged 
forests,  to  a  prairie  about  ten  miles  off,  extending 
in  a  clear  blue  line  along  the  horizon.  It  was 
like  looking  from  among  rocks  and  breakers  upon 
a  distant  tract  of  tranquil  ocean.  Unluckily,  our 
rojite  did  not  lie  in  that  direction ;  we  still  had  to 
tr.7.verse  many  a  weary  mile  of  the  "  cross  tim- 
ber.' 

We  encamped  toward  evening  in  a  valley,  be- 
side a  scanty  pool,  under  a  scattered  grove  of 
elms,  the  upper  branches  of  which  were  fringed 
with  tufts  of  the  mystic  mistletoe.  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  the  wild  colt  whinnied  repeatedly ; 
and  about  two  hours  before  day,  there  was  a  %».&• 
dtn  stampedo,  or  rush  of  horses,  along  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  camp,  with  a  snorting  and  neighing, 
and  clattering  of  hoofs,  that  startled  most  of  the 
rangers  from  their  sleep,  who  listened  in  silence, 
until  the  sound  died  away  like  the  rushing  of  a 
blast.  As  usual,  the  noise  was  at  first  attributed 
to  some  party  of  marauding  Indians,  but  as  the 
day  dawned,  a  couple  of  wild  horses  were  seen  in 
a  neighboring  meadow,  which  scoured  off  on 
being  approached.    It  was  now  supposed  that  a 


gang  Qf  them  had  dashed  through  our  camp  in 
the  night.  A  general  mustering  of  our  horses 
took  place,  many  were  found  scattered  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  several  were  not  to  be 
found.  The  prints  of  their  hoofs,  however,  ap- 
peared deeply  dinted  in  the  soil,  leading  off  at 
full  speed  into  the  waste,  and  their  owners,  put* 
ting  themselves  on  the  trail,  set  off  in  weary 
search  of  them. 

We  had  a  ruddy  daybreak,  but  the  morning 
gathered  up  gray  and  lowering,  with  indications 
of  an  autumnal  storm.  We  resumed  our  march 
silently  and  seriously,  through  a  rough  a.id  cheer- 
less country,  from  the  highest  points  of  which  we 
could  descry  large  prairies,  stretching  indefinitely 
westward.  After  travelling  for  two  or  three  hours, 
as  we  were  traversing  a  withered  prairie,  resem- 
bling a  great  brown  heath,  we  beheld  seven  Osage 
warriors  approaching  at  a  distance.  The  sight 
of  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  wilderness  was 
interesting;  it  was  like  speaking  a  ship  at  sea. 
One  of  the  Indians  took  the  lead  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  advanced  toward  us  with  head  erect, 
chest  thrown  forward,  and  a  free  and  noble  mien. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  dressed  in  scarlet 
frock  and  fringed  leggings  of  deer  skin.  His  head 
was  decorated  with  a  white  tuft,  and  he  stepped 
forward  with  something  of  a  martial  air,  swaying 
his  bow  and  arrows  in  one  hand. 

We  held  some  conversation  with  him  through 
our  interpreter,  Beatte,  and  found  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  with  the  main  part  of 
their  tribe  hunting  the  buffalo,  and  had  met  with 
great  success ;  and  he  informed  us,  that  in  the 
course  of  another  day's  march,  we  would  reach 
the  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canadian, 
and  find  plenty  of  game.  He  added,  that  as 
their  hunt  was  over,  and  the  hunters  on  their  re- 
turn homeward,  he  and  his  comrades  had  set  out 
on  a  war  party,  to  waylay  and  hover  about  some 
Pawnee  camp,  in  hopes  of  carrying  off  scalps  or 
horses. 

By  this  time  his  companions,  who  at  first  stood 
aloof,  joined  him.  Three  of  them  had  indifferent 
fowling-pieces ;  the  rest  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows.  I  could  not  but  admire  the  finely 
shaped  heads  and  busts  of  these  savages,  and 
their  graceful  attitudes  and  expressive  gestures, 
as  they  stood  conversing  with  our  interpreter, 
and  surrounded  by  a  cavalcade  of  rangers.  We 
endeavored  to  get  one  of  them  to  join  us,  as  we 
were  desirous  of  seeing  him  hunt  the  buffalo  with 
his  bow  and  arrow.  He  seemed  at  first  inclined 
to  do  so,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  companions. 

The  worthy  Commissioner  now  rememberfed. 
his  mission  as  pacificator,  and  made  a  speech, 
exhorting  them  to  abstain  from  all  ot'fensive  acts 
against  the  Pawnees  ;  informing  them  of  the  plan 
of  their  father  at  Washington,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  war  among  his  red  children ;  and  assuring 
them  that  he  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to  establish 
a  universal  peace.  He  told  them,  therefore,  to 
return  quietly  to  their  homes,  with  the  certainty 
that  the  Pawnees  would  no  longer  molest  them, 
but  would  soon  regard  them  as  brothers. 

The  Indians  listened  to  the  speech  with  theii 
customary  silence  and  decorum ;  after  which, 
exchanging  a  few  words  among  themselves,  they 
bade  us  farewell,  and  pursued  their  way  across 
the  prairie. 

Fancying  that  I  saw  a  lurking  smile  in  the 
countenance  of  our  interpreter,  Beatte,  I  pri- 
vately inquired  what  the  Indians  had  said  to  each 
other  after  hearing  the  speech.  The  leader,  he 
said|  had  observed  to  his  companions,  that,  as 
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their  great  father  intended  so  soon  to  put  an  end 
to  all  warfare,  it  behooved  them  to  make  the 
most  of  the  little  time  that  was  left  them.  So 
they  had  departed,  with  redoubled  zeal,  to  pur- 
sue their  project  of  horse  stealing ! 

We  had  not  long  parted  from  the  Indians  be- 
fore we  discovered  three  buffaloes  among  the 
thickets  of  a  marshy  valley  to  our  left.  1  set  off 
with  the  Captain  and  several  rangers,  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Stealing  through  a  straggling  grove, 
the  Captain,  who  took  the  lead,  got  within  rifle- 
shot, and  wounded  one  of  them  in  the  flank. 
They  all  thi'ce  made  off  in  headlong  panic, 
through  thickets  and  brushwood,  and  swamp  and 
mire,  bearing  down  every  obstacle  by  their  im- 
mense weight.  The  Captain  and  rangers  soon 
gave  up  a  chase  which  threatened  to  knock  up 
their  horses ;  I  had  got  upon  the  traces  of  the 
wounded  bull,  however,  and  was  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting near  enough  to  use  my  pistols,  the  only 
weapons  with  which  I  was  provided  ;  but  before 
I  could  effect  it,  he  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
hill,  covered  with  post-oak  and  brambles,  and 
plunged  forward,  dashing  and  crashing  along, 
with  neck  or  nothing  fury,  where  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  followed  him. 

The  chase  had  led  me  so  far  on  one  side,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I  regained  the  trail  of 
our  troop.  As  I  was  slowly  ascending  a  hill,  a 
fine  black  mare  came  prancing  round  the  sum- 
mit, and  was  close  to  me  before  she  w.is  aware. 
At  sight  of  me  she  started  back,  then  turning, 
swept  at  full  speed  down  into  the  valley,  and  up 
the  opposite  hill,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  and 
action  free  as  air.  I  gazed  after  her  as  long  as 
she  was  in  sight,  and  breathed  a  wish  that  so 
glorious  an  animal  might  never  come  under  the 
degrading  thraldom  of  whip  and  curb,  but  remain 
a  free  rover  of  the  prairies. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Foul  Weather  Encampment. — Anecdotes  of  Dear  Iluntinj^. 
— Indian  Amotions  about  Omens. — Scruples  Respecting 
the  Dead. 

On  overtaking  the  troop,  I  found  it  encamping 
in  a  rich  bottom  of  woodland,  traversed  by  a 
small  stream,  running  between  deep  crumbling 
banks.  A  sharp  cracking  off  of  rifles  was  kept 
up  for  some  time  in  various  directions,  upon  a 
numerous  flock  of  turkeys,  scampering  among 
the  thickets,  or  perched  upon  the  trees.  We  had 
not  been  long  at  a  halt,  when  a  drizzling  rain 
ushered  in  the  autumnal  storm  that  had  been 
brewing.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  weather  it ;  our  tent  was  pitched,  and  our  sad- 
dles, saddlebags,  packages  of  coffee,  sugar,  salt, 
and  every  thing  else  that  could  be  damaged  by 
the  rain,  were  gathered  under  its  shelter.  Our 
men,  Ueatte,  Tonish,  and  Antoine,  drove  stakes 
with  forked  ends  into  the  ground,  laid  poles  across 
them  for  rafters,  and  thus  made  a  shed  or  pent- 
house, covered  with  bark  and  skins,  sloping  to- 
ward the  wind,  and  open  toward  the  fire.  The  ran- 
gers formed  similar  shelters  of  bark  and  skins, 
or  of  blankets  stretched  on  poles,  supported  by 
forked  stakes,  with  great  fires  in  front. 

These  precautions  were  well  timed.  The  rain 
set  in  sullenly  and  steadily,  and  kept  on,  with 
slight  intermissions,  for  two  days.  The  brook 
which  flowed  peacefully  on  our  arrival,  swelled 
into  a  turbid  and  boiling  torrent,  and  the  forest 


became  little  better  than  a  mere  swamp.  Tha 
men  gathered  under  their  shelters  of  skins  and 
blankets,  or  sat  cowering  round  their  fires  ;  while 
columns  of  smoke  curling  up  among  the  trees, 
and  diffusing  themselves  in  the  air,  spread  a  blue 
haze  through  the  woodland.  Our  poor,  way-worn 
horses,  reduced  by  weary  travel  and  scanty  pas- 
turage, lost  all  remaining  spirit,  and  stood,  with 
drooping  heads,  flagging  ears,  and  half-closed 
eyes,  dozing  and  steaming  in  the  rain,  while  the 
yellow  autumnal  leaves,  at  every  shaking  of  the 
breeze,  came  wavering  down  around  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  however, 
our  hunters  were  not  idle,  but  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  rain,  sallied  forth  on  horseback  to 
prowl  through  the  woodland.  Every  now  and 
then  the  sharp  report  of  a  distant  rifle  boded  the 
death  of  a  deer.  Venison  in  abundance  was 
brought  in.  .Some  busied  themselves  under  the 
sheds,  flaying  and  cutting  up  the  carcasses,  or 
round  the  fires  with  spits  and  cf.mp  kettles,  and 
a  rude  kind  of  feasting,  or  rather  gormandizing, 
prevailed  throughout  the  camp.  The  axe  was 
continually  at  work,  and  wearied  the  forest  with 
its  echoes.  Crash  I  some  mighty  tree  would 
come  down  ;  in  a  few  minutes  its  limbs  would  be 
blazing  and  crackling  on  the  huge  camp  fires, 
with  some  luckless  deer  roasting  before  it,  that 
had  once  sported  beneath  its  shade. 

The  change  of  weather  had  taken  sharp  hold 
of  our  little  Frenchman.  His  meagre  frame, 
composed  of  bones  and  whip-cord,  was  racked 
with  rheumatic  pains  and  twinges.  He  had  the 
toothache — the  earache — his  face  was  tied  up — 
he  had  shooting  pains  in  every  limb  ;  yet  all 
seemed  but  to  increase  his  restless  activity,  and 
he  was  an  incessant  fidget  about  the  fire,  roast- 
ing, and  stewing,  and  groaning,  and  scolding, 
and  swearing. 

Our  man  Beatte  returned  grim  and  mortified, 
from  hunting.  He  had  come  upon  a  bear  of  for- 
midable dimensions,  and  wounded  him  with  a 
rifle-shot.  The  bear  took  to  the  brook,  which 
was  swollen  and  rapid.  Beatte  dashed  after  him 
and  assailed  him  in  the  rear  with  his  hunting- 
knife.  At  every  blow  the  bear  turned  furiously 
upon  him,  with  a  terrific  display  of  white  teeth. 
Beatte,  having  a  foothold  in  the  brook,  was  en- 
abled to  push  him  off  with  his  rifle,  and,  when  he 
turned  to  swim,  would  flounder  after,  and  at- 
tempt to  hamstring  him.  The  bear,  however, 
succeeded  in  scrambling  off  among  the  thickets, 
and  Beatte  had  to  give  up  'he  chase. 

This  adventure,  if  it  produced  no  game,  brought 
up  at  least  several  anecdotes,  round  the  evening 
fire,  relative  to  bear  hunting,  in  which  the  grizzly 
bear  figured  conspicuously.  This  powerful  and 
ferocious  animal  is  a  favorite  theme  of  hunter's 
story,  both  among  red  and  white  men  ;  and  his 
enormous  claws  are  worn  round  the  neck  of  an 
Indian  brave  as  a  trophy  more  honorable  than  a 
human  scalp.  He  is  now  scarcely  seen  below 
the  upper  prairies  and  the  skirts  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Other  bears  are  formidable  when 
wounded  and  provoked,  but  seldom  make  battle 
when  allowed  to  escape.  The  grizzly  bear  alone, 
of  all  the  animals  of  our  Western  wilds,  is  prone 
to  unprovoked  hostility.  His  prodigious  size  and 
strength  make  him  a  formidable  opponent ;  and 
his  great  tenacity  of  life  often  baffles  the  skill  of 
the  hunter,  notwithstanding  repeated  shots  of  the 
rifle,  and  wounds  of  the  hunting-knife. 

One  of  the  anecdotes  related  on  this  occasion, 
gave  a  picture  of  the  accidents  and  hard  shifts 
to  which  our  frontier  rovers  are  inured.   A  huntei| 
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wliile  In  pursuit  of  a  deer,  fell  into  one  of  those 
deep  funnel-shaped  pits,  formed  on  the  prairies 
by  the  settling  of  the  waters  after  heavy  rains, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  sink-holes.  To  his 
great  horror,  he  came  in  contact,  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  huge  grizzly  bear.  The  monster  grappled 
him  ;  a  deadly  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  poor 
hunter  was  severely  torn  and  bitten,  and  had  a 
leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  succeeded  in  killing 
his  rugged  foe.  For  several  days  he  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  too  much  crippled  to  move, 
and  subsisting  on  the  raw  flesh  of  the  bear,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  kept  his  wounds  open,  that 
they  might  heal  gradually  and  effectually.  He 
was  at  length  enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the 
pit,  and  so  out  upon  the  open  prairie.  With  great 
difficulty  he  crawled  to  a  ravine,  formed  by  a 
stream,  then  nearly  dry.  Here  he  took  a  de- 
licious draught  of  water,  which  infused  new  life 
into  him  ;  then  dragging  himself  along  from  pool 
to  pool,  he  supported  himself  by  small  fish  and 
frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a  wolf  hunt  down  and  kill  a 
deer  in  the  neighboring  prairie.  He  immediately 
crawled  forth  from  the  ravine,  drove  off  the  wolf, 
and,  lying  down  beside  the  carcass  of  the  deer, 
remained  there  until  he  made  several  hearty 
meals,  by  which  his  strength  was  much  recruited. 

Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course 
of  the  brook,  until  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable 
stream.  Down  this  he  floated,  until  he  came  to 
where  it  emptied  into  the  Mississippi.  Just  at 
the  mouth  of^tlie  stream,  he  found  a  forked  tree, 
which  he  launched  with  some  difficulty,  and, 
getting  astride  of  it,  committed  himself  to  the 
current  of  the  mighty  river.  In  this  wa"  he 
floated  along,  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  fort 
at  Council  Hluffs.  Fortunately  he  arrived  there 
in  the  daytime,  otherwise  he  might  have  floated, 
unnoticed,  past  this  solitary  post,  and  perished 
in  the  idle  waste  of  waters.  Being  descried  from 
the  fort,  a  canoe  was  sent  to  his  relief,  and  he  was 
brought  to  shore  more  dead  than  alive,  where  he 
soon  recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  remained 
maimed  for  life. 

Our  man  Beattc  had  come  out  of  his  contest 
with  the  bear  very  much  worsted  and  discomfited. 
His  drenching  in  the  brook,  together  with  the 
recent  change  of  weather,  had  brought  on  rheu- 
matic pains  in  his  limbs,  to  which  he  is  subject. 
Though  ordinarily  a  fallow  of  undaunted  spirit, 
and  above  all  hardship,  yet  he  now  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  gloomy  and  dejected,  and  for  once  gave 
way  to  repining.  Though  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  of  a  robust  frame,  and  apparently  iron  con- 
stitution, yet,  by  his  own  account  he  was  little 
better  than  a  mere  wreck.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
living  monument  of  the  hardships  of  wild  frontier 
life.  Baring  his  left  arm,  he  showed  it  warped 
and  contracted  by  a  former  attack  of  rheumatism  ; 
a  malady  with  which  the  Indians  are  often  af- 
flicted ;  for  their  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  elements  does  not  produce  that  perfect  har- 
dihood and  insensibility  to  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  that  many  arc  apt  to  imagine.  He  bore 
the  scars  of  various  maims  and  bruises  ;  some 
received  in  hunting,  some  in  Indian  warfare. 
His  right  arm  had  been  broken  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  ;  at  another  time  his  steed  had  fallen  with 
him,  and  crushed  his  left  leg. 

"  I  am  all  broke  to  pieces  and  good  for  noth- 
ing ;  "  said  he,  "  I  no  care  now  wliat  happen  to 
me  any  more."  "  However,"  added  he,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  for  all  that,  it  would  take  a 
pretty  strong  man  to  tjut  me  down,  anyhow." 


I  drew  from  him  various  particulars  concerning 
himself,  which  served  to  raise  him  in  my  estima- 
tion. His  residence  was  on  the  Neosho,  in  ao 
Osage  hamlet  or  neighborhood,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  worthy  missionary  from  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  of  Recjua,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  instruct  the  savages  m  the  art  of 
agriculture,  and  to  make  husbandmen  and  herdL,- 
men  of  them.  I  had  visited  this  agricultural 
mission  of  Rcqua  in  the  course  of  my  recent  tout 
along  the  frontier,  and  had  considered  it  more 
likely  to  produce  solid  advantages  to  the  poor 
Indians  than  any  of  the  mere  praying  and  preach- 
ing missions  along  the  border. 

In  this  neighborhood,  Pierre  Beatte  had  his 
little  farm,  his  Indian  wife,  and  his  half-breed 
children  ;  and  aided  Mr.  Requa  in  his  endeavors 
to  civilize  the  habits,  and  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Osage  tribe.  Beatte  had  been  brought  up 
a  Catholic,  and  was  inflexible  in  his  religious 
faith ;  he  could  not  pray  with  Mr.  Requa,  he 
said,  but  he  could  work  with  him,  and  he  evinced 
a  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  savage  relations  and 
neighbors.  Indeed,  though  his  father  had  been 
French,  and  he  himself  had  been  brought  up  in 
communion  with  the  whites,  he  evidently  was 
more  of  an  Indian  in  his  tastes,  and  his  heart 
yearned  toward  his  mother's  nation.  When  he 
talked  to  me  of  the  wrongs  and  insults  that  the 
poor  Indians  suffered  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
rough  settlers  on  the  frontiers  ;  when  he  described 
the  precarious  and  degraded  state  of  the  Osage 
tribe,  diminished  in  numbers,  broken  in  spirit, 
and  almost  living  on  sufferance  in  the  land  where 
they  once  figured  so  heroically,  I  could  see  his 
veins  swell,  and  his  nostrils  distend  with  indigna- 
tion ;  but  he  would  check  the  feeling  with  a  strong 
exertion  of  Indian  self-command,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, drive  it  back  into  his  bosom. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  an  instance  wherein 
he  had  Joined  his  kindred  Osages,  in  pursuing  and 
avenging  themselves  on  a  party  of  white  men  who 
had  committed  a  flagrant  outrage  upon  them  ; 
and  I  found,  in  the  encounter  that  took  place, 
Beatte  had  shown  himself  the  complete  Indian. 

He  had  more  than  once  accompanied  his  Osage 
relations  in  their  wars  with  the  Pawnees,  and  re- 
lated a  skirmish  which  took  place  on  the  borders 
of  these  very  hunting  grounds,  in  which  several 
Pawnees  were  killed.  We  should  pass  near  the 
place,  he  said,  in  the  course  of  our  tour,  and  the 
unburied  bones  and  skulls  of  the  slain  were  still 
to  be  seen  there.  The  surgeon  of  the  troop,  who 
was  present  at  our  conversation,  pricked  up  his 
ears  at  this  intelligence.  He  was  something  of  a 
phrenologist,  and  offered  Beatte  a  handsome  re- 
ward if  he  would  procure  him  one  of  the  skulls. 

Beatte  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  look 
of  stern  surprise. 

"Nol"  said  he  at  length,  "  dat  too  bad!  I 
have  heart  strong  enough — I  no  care  kill,  but  M 
the  dead  alone  !  " 

He  added,  that  once  in  travelling  with  a  party 
of  white  men,  he  had  slept  in  the  s.ame  tent  with 
a  doctor,  and  found  that  he  had  a  Pawnee  skull 
among  his  baggage:  he  at  once  renounced  the 
doctor's  tent,  and  his  fellowship.  "  He  try  to 
coax  me,"  said  Beatte,  "  but  I  say  no,  we  must 
part — 1  no  keep  such  company." 

In  the  temporary  depression  of  his  spirits, 
Beatte  gave  way  to  those  superstitious  forebod- 
ings to  which  Indians  are  prone.  He  had  sat  for 
some  time,  with  his  cheek  upon  h(s  hand,  gazing 
into  the  fire.  1  found  his  thoughts  were  wander- 
ing back  to  his  humble  home,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Neosho;  he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  he  should 
find  some  one  of  his  family  ill,  or  dead,  on  his 
return:  his  left  eye  had  twitched  and  twinkled  for 
two  days  past ;  an  omen  which  always  boded 
some  misfortune  of  the  kind. 

Such  arc  the  trivial  circumstances  which,  when 
magnified  into  omens,  will  shake  the  souls  of 
these  men  of  iron.  The  least  sign  of  mystic  and 
sinister  portent  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  hunter  or  a 
warrior  from  his  course,  or  to  fill  his  mind  with 
apprehensions  of  impending  evil.  It  is  this  su- 
perstitious propensity,  common  to  the  soHtary  and 
savage  rovers  of  the  wilderness,  that  gives  such 
powerful  influence  to  the  prophet  and  the  dreamer. 

The  Osages,  with  whom  Beatte  had  passed 
much  of  his  life,  retain  these  superstitious  fan- 
cies and  rites  in  much  of  their  original  force. 
They  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
its  separation  from  the  body,  and  that  it  carries 
with  it  all  its  mortal  tastes  and  habitudes.  At  an 
Osage  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beatte,  one 
of  the  chief  warriors  lost  an  only  child,  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  of  a  very  tender  age.  All  her  playthings 
were  buried  with  her.  Her  favorite  little  horse, 
also,  was  killed,  and  laid  in  the  grave  beside  her, 
that  she  might  have  it  to  ride  in  the  land  of 
spirits. 

I  will  here  add  a  little  story,  which  I  picked  up 
in  the  course  of  my  tour  through  Beattc's  coun- 
try, and  which  illustrates  the  superstitions  of  his 
Osage  kindred.  A  large  party  of  Osages  had 
been  encamped  for  some  time  on  the  borders  of 
a  fine  stream,  called  the  Nickanansa.  Among 
them  was  a  young  hunter,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  graceful  of  the  tribe,  who  was  to  be  married 
to  an  Osage  girl,  who,  for  her  beauty,  was  called 
the  Flower  of  the  Prairies.  The  young  hunter 
left  her  for  a  time  among  her  relatives  in  the  en- 
campment, and  went  to  St.  Louis,  to  dispose  of 
the  products  of  his  hunting,  and  purchase  orna- 
ments for  his  bride.  After  an  absence  of  some 
weeks,  he  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Nickan- 
ansa, but  the  camp  was  no  longer  there  ;  and  the 
bare  frames  of  the  lodges  and  the  brands  of  ex- 
tinguished fires  alone  marked  the  place.  At  a 
distance  he  beheld  a  female  seated,  as  if  weeping, 
by  the  side  of  the  stream.  It  was  his  affianced 
bride.  He  ran  to  embrace  her,  but  she  turned 
mournfully  away.  He  dreaded  lest  some  evil  had 
befallen  the  camp. 

*'  Where  are  our  people  ?  "  cried  he. 

"  They  are  gone  to  the  banks  of  the  \Va- 
grushka." 

"  And  what  art  thou  doing  here  alone  ?  " 

"  Waiting  for  thee." 

"  Then  let  us  hasten  to  join  our  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wagrushka." 

He  gave  her  his  pack  to  carry,  and  walked 
ahead,  according  to  the  Indian  custom. 

They  came  to  where  the  smoke  of  the  distant 
camp  was  seen  rising  from  the  wooc'y  margin  of 
the  stream.  The  girl  seated  herself  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree.  "  It  is  not  proper  for  us  to  return  to- 
gether," said  she  ;  "  I  will  wait  here." 

The  young  hunter  proceeded  to  the  camp 
alone,  and  was  received  by  his  relations  with 
gloomy  countenances. 

"  What  evil  has  happened,"  said  he,  "  that  ye 
are  all  so  sad  ?  " 

No  one  replied. 

He  turned  to  his  favorite  sister,  and  bade  her 
go  forth,  seek  his  bride,  and  conduct  her  to  the 
camp. 

"Alas!  "cried  she,  "  how  shall  I  seek  her? 
She  died  a  few  days  since." 


The  relations  of  the  young  girl  now  surrounded 
him,  weeping  and  wailing  ;  but  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  dismal  tidings.  "  But  a  few  moment! 
since,"  cried  he,  "  I  left  her  alone  and  in  health : 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  her." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  tree  where  she  had 
seated  herself,  but  she  was  no  longer  there,  and 
his  pack  lay  on  the  ground.  The  fatal  truth 
struck  him  to  the  heart ;  he  fell  to  the  ground 
dead. 

I  give  this  simple  story  almost  in  the  words  in 
which  it  was  related  to  me,  as  I  lay  by  the  fire  in 
an  evening  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the 
haunted  stream  where  it  is  said  to  have  happened. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

A  Secret  Expedition. — Deer  Bleating. — Magic  Bath, 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  rejoined  by 
the  rangers  who  had  remained  at  the  last  en- 
campment, to  seek  for  the  stray  horses.  They 
had  tracked  them  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  bush  and  brake,  and  across  streams, 
until  they  found  them  cropping  the  herbage  on 
the  edge  of  a  prairie.  Their  heads  were  in  the 
direction  of  the  fort,  and  they  were  evidently 
grazing  their  way  homeward,  heedless  of  the  un- 
bounded freedom  of  the  prairie  so  suddenly  laid 
open  to  them. 

About  noon  the  weather  held  up,  and  I  ob- 
served a  mysterious  consultation  going  on  be- 
tween our  half-breeds  and  Tonish  ;  it  ended  in  a 
request  that  we  would  dispense  with  the  service 
of  tne  latter  for  a  few  hours,  and  permit  him  t. 
join  his  comrades  in  a  grand  foray.  We  objected 
that  Tonish  was  too  much  disabled  by  aches  and 
pains  for  such  an  undertaking  ;  but  he  was  wild 
with  eagerness  for  the  mysterious  enterprise,  and, 
when  permission  was  given  him,  seemed  to  for 
get  all  his  ailments  in  an  instant. 

'n  a  short  time  the  trio  were  equipped  and  on 
horseback  ;  with  rifles  on  their  shoulders  and 
handkerchit  fs  twisted  round  their  heads,  evi- 
dently bound  for  a  grand  scamper.  As  they 
passed  by  the  different  lodges  of  the  camp,  the 
vainglorious  little  Frenchman  could  not  help 
boasting  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  great  things 
he  was  about  to  achieve  ;  though  the  taciturn 
Beatte,  who  rode  in  advance,  would  every  now 
and  then  check  his  horse,  and  look  back  at  him 
with  an  air  of  stern  rebuke.  It  was  hard,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  loquacious  Tonish  play  "  In- 
dian." 

Several  of  the  hunters,  likewise,  sallied  forth, 
and  the  prime  old  woodman,  Ryan,  came  back 
early  in  the  afternoon,  with  ample  spoil,  having 
killed  a  buck  and  two  fat  does.  I  drew  near  to  a 
group  of  rangers  that  had  gathered  round  him  as 
he  stood  by  the  spoil,  and  found  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a  stratagem  sometimes  used 
in  deer  hunting.  This  consists  in  imitating,  with 
a  small  instrument  called  a  bleat,  the  cry  of  the 
fawn,  so  as  to  lure  the  doe  within  reach  '>f  the 
rifle.  There  are  bleats  of  various  kip:!s,  n'ced 
to  calm  or  windy  weather,  and  to  the  age  of  the 
fawn.  The  poor  animal,  deluded  by  them,  in  its 
anxiety  about  its  young,  will  sometimes  advance 
close  up  to  the  hunter.  "  I  once  bleated  a  doe," 
said  a  young  hunter,  "  until  it  came  within  twenty 
yards  of  me,  and  presented  a  sure  mark.  1  lev- 
elled my  rifle  three  times,  but  had  not  the  he.irt 
to  shoot,  for  the  poor  doe  looked  so  wistfull/. 
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'ing. — Magic  Balls. 
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that  it  in  a  manner  made  my  heart  yearn.  I 
thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  how  anxious  she 
ased  to  be  about  me  when  I  was  a  child ;  so  to 
put  an  end  to  the  matter,  I  gave  a  halloo,  and 
started  the  doe  out  of  rifle-shot  in  a  moment." 

"  And  you  did  right,"  cried  honest  old  Ryan. 
''  For  my  part,  I  never  could  bring  myself  to 
bleating  deer.  I've  been  with  hunters  who  had 
bleats,  and  have  made  them  throw  them  away. 
It  is  a  rascally  trick  to  take  advantage  of  a  moth- 
er's love  for  her  young." 

Toward  evening  our  three  worthies  returned 
from  their  mysterious  foray.  The  tongue  of 
Tonish  giive  notice  of  their  approach  long  before 
they  came  in  sight ;  for  he  was  vociferating  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  and  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
whole  camp.  The  lagging  gait  and  reeking  flanks 
of  their  horses,  gave  evidence  of  hard  riding ; 
and,  on  nearer  approach,  we  found  them  hung 
round  with  meat  like  a  butcher's  shambles.  In 
fact,  they  had  been  scouring  an  immense  prairie 
that  extended  beyond  the  forest,  and  which  was 
covered  with  herds  of  buflalo.  Of  this  prairie, 
and  the  animals  upon  it,  Beatte  had  received  in- 
telligence a  few  days 'before,  in  his  conversation 
with  the  Osages,  but  had  kept  the  information  a 
secret  from  the  rangers,  that  he  and  his  comrades 
might  have  the  first  dash  at  the  game.  They  had 
contented  themselves  with  killing  four ;  though, 
if  Tonish  might  be  believed,  they  might  have 
slain  them  by  scores. 

These  tidings,  and  the  buffalo  meat  brought 
home  in  evidence,  spread  exult.ition  through  the 
camp,  and  every  one  looked  forward  with  joy  to 
a  buffalo  hunt  on  the  prairies.  Tonish  was  again 
the  oracle  of  the  camp,  and  held  forth  by  the 
hour  to  a  knot  of  listeners,  crouched  round  the 
fire,  with  their  shoulders  up  to  their  ears.  He 
was  now  more  boastful  than  ever  of  his  skill  as 
a  marksman.  All  his  want  of  success  in  the  early 
part  of  our  march  he  attributed  to  being  "  out  of 
luck,"  if  not  "  spell-bound  ;  "  and  finding  him- 
self listened  to  with  apparent  credulity,  gave  an 
instance  of  the  kind,  which  he  declared  had  hap- 
pened to  himself,  but  which  was  evidently  a  tale 
picked  up  among  his  relations,  the  Osages. 

According  to  this  account,  when  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  as  he  was  one  day  hunting,  he  saw 
a  white  deer  come  out  from  a  ravine.  Crawling 
near  to  get  a  shot,  he  beheld  another  and  another 
come  forth,  until  there  were  seven,  all  as  white 
as  snow.  Having  crept  sufficiently  near,  he  sin- 
gled one  out  and  fired,  but  without  effect ;  the 
deer  remained  unfrightened.  He  loaded  and 
fired  again  and  missed.  Thus  he  continued  firing 
and  missing  until  all  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, and  the  deer  remained  without  a  wound. 
He  returned  home  despairing  of  his  skill  as  a 
marksman,  but  was  consoled  by  an  old  Osage 
hunter.  These  white  deer,  said  he,  have  a 
charmed  life,  and  can  only  be  killed  by  bullets 
of  a  particular  kind. 

The  old  Indian  cast  several  balls  for  Tonish, 
but  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  present  on  the  oc- 
casion, nor  inform  him  of  the  ingredients  and 
mystic  ceremonials. 

Provided  with  these  balls,  Tonish  again  set  out 
in  quest  of  the  white  deer,  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing them.  He  tried  at  first  with  ordinary  balls, 
but  missed  as  before.  A  magic  ball,  however, 
immediately  brought  a  fine  buck  to  the  ground. 
Whereupon  the  rest  of  the  herd  immediately  dis- 
appeared and  were  never  seen  again. 

October  29th. — The  morning  opened  gloomy 
and  lowering :  but  toward  eight  o'clock  the  sun 


struggled  forth  and  lighted  up  the  forest,  and  the 
notes  of  the  bugle  gave  signal  to  prepare  for 
marching.  Now  began  a  scene  of  bustle,  and 
clamor,  and  gayety.  Some  were  scampering  and 
brawling  after  their  horses,  some  were  riding  in 
bare-backed,  and  driving  in  the  horses  of  their 
comrades.  Some  were  stripping  the  poles  of  the 
wet  blankets  that  had  served  for  shelters  ;  others 
packing  up  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  load- 
ing the  baggage  horses  as  they  arrived,  while 
others  were  cracking  o(T  their  damp  rifles  and 
charging  them  afresh,  to  be  ready  for  the  sport. 

About  ten  o'clock,  we  began  our  march.  I  loi- 
tered in  the  rear  of  the  troop  as  it  forded  the 
turbid  brook,  and  defiled  through  the  labyrinths 
of  the  forest.  I  always  felt  disposed  to  linger 
until  the  last  straggler  disappeared  among  the 
trees  and  the  distant  note  of  the  bugle  died  upon 
the  ear,  that  I  might  behold  the  wilderness  relap- 
sing into  silence  and  solitude.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  deserted  scene  of  our  late  bustling 
encampment  had  a  forlorn  and  desolate  appear- 
ance. The  surrounding  forest  had  been  in  many 
places  trampled  into  a  quagmire.  Trees  felled 
and  partly  hewn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  in  huge 
fragments  ;  tent-poles  stripped  of  their  covering ; 
smouldering  fires,  with  great  morsels  of  roasted 
venison  and  buffalo  meat,  standing  in  wooden 
spits  before  them,  hacked  and  slashed  by  the 
knives  of  hungry  hunters ;  while  around  were 
strewed  the  hides,  the  horns,  the  antlers,  and 
bones  of  buffaloes  and  deer,  with  uncooked  joints, 
and  unplucked  turkeys,  left  behind  with  that 
reckless  improvidence  and  wastefulness  which 
young  hunters  are  apt  to  indulge  when  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  game  abounds.  In  the  meantime 
a  score  or  two  of  turkey-buzzards,  or  vultures, 
were  already  on  the  wing,  wheeling  their  magni- 
ficent flight  high  in  the  air,  and  preparing  for  a 
descent  upon  the  camp  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
abandoned. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Grand  Prairie.— A  Buffalo  Hunt. 

After  proceeding  about  two  hours  in  a  southerly 
direction,  we  emerged  toward  mid-day  from  the 
dreary  belt  of  the  Cross  Timber,  and  to  our  in- 
finite delight  beheld  "  the  great  Prairie  "  stretch- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  before  us.  We  could 
distinctly  trace  the  meandering  course  of  the 
main  Canadian,  and  various  smaller  streams,  by 
the  strips  of  green  forest  that  bordered  them. 
The  landscape  was  vast  and  beautiful.  There  is 
always  an  expansion  of  feeling  in  looking  upon 
these  boundless  and  fertile  wastes  ;  but  I  was 
doubly  conscious  of  it  after  emerging  from  our 
"  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs." 

From  a  rising  ground  Beatte  pointed  out  the 
place  where  he  and  his  comrades  had  killed  tlife 
buffaloes ;  and  we  beheld  several  black  objects 
moving  in  the  distance,  which  he  said  were  part 
of  the  herd.  The  Captain  determined  to  shape 
his  course  to  a  woody  bottom  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  to  encamp  there  for  a  day  or  two,  by 
way  of  having  a  regular  buffalo  hunt,  and  getting 
a  supply  of  provisions.  As  the  troop  defiled 
along  the  slope  of  the  hil)  toward  the  camping 
ground,  Beatte  proposed  to  my  messmates  and 
myself,  that  we  should  put  ourselves  under  his 
guidance,  promising  to  take  us  where  we  should 
have  plenty  of  sport.    Leaving  the  line  of  march, 
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therefore,  we  diverged  toward  the  prairie  ;  tra- 
versing a  small  valley,  and  ascending  a  gentle 
swell  of  land.  As  we  reached  the  suiiimit,  we 
beheld  a  gang  of  wild  horses  about  a  mile  off. 
Beattc  was  immediately  on  the  alert,  and  no 
longer  thought  of  buffalo  hunting.  He  was 
mounted  on  his  powerful  half-wild  horse,  with  a 
lariat  coiled  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  set  off  in 
pursuit ;  while  we  remained  on  a  rising  ground 
watching  his  manoeuvres  with  great  solicitude. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  strip  of  woodland,  he  stole 
quietly  along,  so  as  to  get  close  to  them  before 
he  was  perceived.  Tiie  moment  they  caught 
sight  of  him  a  grand  scamper  took  place.  We 
watched  him  skirting  alc^ng  the  horizon  like  a 
privateer  in  full  chase  of  a  merchantman  ;  at 
length  he  passed  over  the  brow  of  a  ridge,  and 
down  into  a  shallow  valley  ;  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  close  upon  one  of 
the  horses.  He  was  soon  head  and  head,  and 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  noose  his  prey  ;  but 
tiiey  both  disappeared  again  below  the  hill,  and 
we  saw  no  more  of  them.  It  turned  out  after- 
ward that  he  had  noosed  a  powerful  horse,  but 
could  not  hold  him,  and  had  lost  his  lariat  in  the 
attempt. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  his  return,  we  per- 
ceived two  buffalo  bulls  descending  a  slope,  to- 
ward a  stream,  which  wound  through  a  ravine 
fringed  with  trees.  The  young  Count  and  myself 
endeavored  to  get  near  them  under  covert  of  the 
trees.  They  discovered  us  while  we  were  yet 
three  or  four  hundred  y.irds  off,  and  turning  about, 
retreated  up  the  rising  ground.  We  urged  our 
horses  across  the  ravine,  and  gave  chase.  The 
immense  weight  of  head  and  shoulders  causes 
the  buffalo  to  labor  heavily  up  hill ;  but  it  accel- 
erates his  descent.  We  had  the  advantage, 
therefore,  and  gained  rapidly  upon  the  fugitives, 
though  i;  was  difficult  to  get  our  horses  to  ap- 
proach them,  their  very  scent  inspiring  them 
with  terror.  .  The  Count,  who  had  a  double-bar- 
relled gun,  loaded  with  ball,  fired,  but  it  missed. 
The  bulls  now  altered  their  course,  and  galloped 
down  hill  with  headlong  rapidity.  As  they  ran 
in  different  directions,  we  each  singled  out  one 
and  separated.  1  was  provided  with  a  brace  of 
veteran  brass-barrelled  pistols,  which  I  had  bor- 
rowed at  Fort  Gibson,  and  which  had  evidently 
seen  some  service.  Pistols  are  very  effective  in 
buffalo  hunting,  as  the  hunter  can  ride  up  close 
to  the  animal,  and  fire  at  it  while  at  full  speed  ; 
whereas  the  long  heavy  ritles  used  on  the  fron- 
tier, cannot  be  easily  managed,  nor  discharged 
with  accurate  aim  from  horseback.  My  object, 
therefore,  was  to  get  within  pistol  shot  of  the  buf- 
falo. This  was  no  very  easy  matter.  I  was  well 
mounted  on  a  horse  of  excellent  speed  and  bot- 
tom, that  seemed  e.iger  for  the  chase,  and  soon 
overtook  the  game  ;  but  the  moment  he  came 
nearly  parallel,  he  would  keep  sheering  off,  with 
ears  forked  and  pricked  forward,  and  every 
symptom  of  aversion  and  alarm.  It  was  no 
wonder.  Of  all  animals,  a  buffalo,  when  close 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  has  an  aspect  the  most 
diabolical.  His  two  short  black  horns,  curve  out 
of  a  huge  frontier  of  shaggy  hair  ;  his  eyes  glow 
like  coals  ;  his  mouth  is  open,  his  tongue  parched 
and  drawn  up  into  a  half  crescent  ;  his  tail  is 
erect,  and  tufted  and  whisking  about  in  the  air, 
he  is  a  perfect  picture  of  mingled  rage  and  terror. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  urged  my  horse  suffi- 
ciently near,  when,  taking  aim,  to  my  chagrin, 
both  pistols  missed  fire.  Unfortunately  the  locks 
of  these  veteran  weapons  were  so  much  worn, 


that  in  the  gallop,  the  priming  had  been  shakes 
out  of  the  pans.    At  the  snapping  of  the  last  pis« 


tol  I  was  close  upon  the  buflalo,  when,  in  his  de- 
spair, he  turned  round  with  a  sudden  snort  and 
rushed  upon  me.  My  horse  wheeled  about  as  if 
on  a  pivot,  made  a  convulsive  spring,  and,  as  I 
had  been  leaning  on  one  side  with  pistol  ex- 
tended, I  came  near  being  thrown  at  the  feet  of 
the  buffalo. 

Three  or  four  bounds  of  the  horse  carried  us 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy ;  who,  having 
merely  turned  in  desperate  self-defence,  quickly 
resumed  his  flight.  As  soon  as  I  could  gather  in 
my  panic-stricken  horse,  and  prime  the  pistols 
afresh,  I  again  spurred  in  pursuit  of  the  buffalo, 
who  had  slackened  his  speed  to  take  breath.  On 
my  approach  he  again  set  off  full  tilt,  heaving 
himself  forward  with  a  heavy  rolling  gallop,  dash- 
ing with  headlong  precipitation  through  brakes 
and  ravines,  while  sever.al  deer  and  wolves, 
startled  from  their  coverts  by  his  thundering 
career,  ran  helter-skelter  to  right  and  left  across 
the  waste. 

A  gallop  across  the  prairies  in  pursuit  of  game 
is  by  no  means  so  smooth  a  career  as  those  may 
imagine, -who  have  only  the  idea  of  an  open  level 
plain,  it  is  true,  the  prairies  of  the  hunting 
ground  are  not  so  much  entangled  with  flowering 
plants  and  long  herbage  as  the  lower  prairies, 
and  are  principally  covered  with  short  buffalo 
grass  ;  but  they  are  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
and  where  most  level,  are  apt  to  be  cut  up  by 
deep  rifts  and  ravines,  m.ade  by  torrents  after 
rains  ;  and  which,  yawning  from  an  even  surface, 
are  almost  like  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  hunter, 
checking  him  suddenly,  whcr.  in  full  career,  or 
subjecting  him  to  the  risk  of  limb  and  life.  The 
plains,  too,  are  beset  by  burrowing  holes  of  small 
animals,  in  which  the  horse  is  apt  to  sink  to  the 
fetlock,  and  throw  both  himself  and  his  rider. 
The  late  rain  had  covered  some  parts  of  the  prai- 
rie, where  the  ground  was  hard,  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  water,  through  which  the  horse  had  to  splash 
his  way.  In  other  parts  there  were  innumerable 
shallow  hollows,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
made  by  the  buffaloes,  who  wallow  in  sand  and 
mud  like  swine.  These  being  filled  with  water, 
shone  like  mirrors,  so^  that  the  horse  was  continu- 
ally leaping  over  thcrn  or  springing  on  one  side. 
We  had  reached,  too,  a  rough  part  of  the  prairie, 
very  much  broken  and  cut  up  ;  the  buffalo,  who 
was  running  for  life,  took  no  heed  to  his  course, 
plunging  down  break-neck  ravines,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  skirt  the  borders  in  search  of  a  safer 
descent.  At  length  we  came  to  where  a  winter 
stream  had  torn  a  deep  chasm  across  the  whole 
prairie,  leaving  open  jagged  rocks,  and  forming 
a  long  glen  bordered  by  steep  crumbling  cliffs  ot 
mingled  stone  and  clay.  Down  one  of  these  the 
buffalo  flung  himself,  half  tumbling,  half  leaping, 
and  then  scuttled  along  the  bottom  ;  while  I,  see- 
ing all  further  pursuit  useless,  pulled  up,  and 
gazed  quietly  after  him  from  the  border  of  the 
cliff,  until  he  disappeared  amidst  the  windings  ot 
the  ravine. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  turn  my  steed 
and  rejoin  my  companions.  Here  at  first  was 
some  little  difficulty.  The  ardor  of  the  chase  hau 
betrayed  me  into  a  long,  heedless  gallop.  I  now 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  waste,  in 
which  the  prospect  was  bounded  by  undulating 
swells  of  land,  naked  and  uniform,  where,  from 
the  deficiency  of  landmarks  and  distinct  features, 
an  inexperienced  man  may  become  bewildered, 
and  lose  his  way  as  readily  as  in  the  wastes  ol 
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the  ocean.  The  day,  too,  was  overcast,  so  that  I 
dould  not  guide  myself  by  the  sun  ;  my  only 
mode  was  to  retrace  the  track  my  horse  had 
made  in  coming,  though  this  I  would  often  lose 
sight  of,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with 
parched  herbage. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  it,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  lonely  in  the  solitude  of  a  prairie. 
The  loneliness  of  a  forest  seems  nothing  to  it. 
There  the  view  is  shut  in  by  trees,  and  the  im- 
agination is  left  free  to  picture  some  livelier  scene 
beyond.  But  here  we  have  an  immense  extent 
of  landscape  without  a  sign  of  human  existence. 
We  have  the  consciousness  of  being  far,  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  habitation;  we  feci  as 
if  moving  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  world.  As  my 
horse  lagged  slowly  back  over  the  scenes  of  our 
late  scamper,  and  the  delirium  of  the  ch.ise  had 
passed  away,  I  was  peculiarly  sensible  to  these 
circumstances.  The  silence  of  the  waste  was  now 
and  then  broken  by  the  cry  of  a  distant  flock  of 
pelicans,  stalking  like  spectres  about  a  shallow 
pool  ;  sometimes  by  the  sinister  croaking  of  a 
raven  in  the  air,  while  occasionally  a  scoundrel 
wolf  would  scour  off  from  before  me  ;  and,  hav- 
ing attained  a  safe  distance,  would  sit  down  and 
howl  and  whine  with  tones  that  gave  a  dreariness 
to  the  surrounding  solitude. 

After  pursuing  my  way  for  some  time,  I  de- 
scried a  horseman  on  the  edge  of  a  distant  hill, 
and  soon  recognized  him  to  be  the  Count.  He 
had  been  equally  unsuccessful  with  myself;  we 
were  shortly  after  rejoined  by  our  worthy  com- 
r.ide,  the  Virtuoso,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
had  made  two  or  three  ineffectual  shots  from 
horseb.ack. 

We  determined  not  to  seek  the  camp  until  we 
had  made  one  more  effort.  Casting  our  eyes 
about  the  surrounding  waste,  we  descried  a  herd 
of  buffalo  about  two  miles  distant,  scattered 
apart,  and  quietly  grazing  near  a  small  strip  of 
trees  and  bushes.  It  required  but  little  stretch 
of  fancy  to  picture  them  so  many  cattle  grazing 
on  the  edge  of  a  common,  and  that  the  grove 
might  shelter  some  lowly  farmhouse. 

We  now  formed  our  plan  to  circumvent  the 
herd,  and  by  getting  on  the  other  side  of  them, 
to  hunt  them  in  the  direction  where  we  knew  our 
camp  to  be  situated,  otherwise,  the  pursuit  might 
take  us  to  such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  find  our  way  back  before  nightfall. 
Taking  a  wide  circuit  therefore,  we  moved  slowly 
and  cautiously,  pausing  occasionally,  when  we 
saw  any  of  the  herd  desist  from  grazing.  The 
wind  fortunately  set  from  thcni,  otherwise  they 
might  have  scented  us  and  have  taken  the  alarm. 
In  this  way  we  succeeded  in  getting  round  the 
herd  without  disturbing  it.  It  consisted  of  about 
forty  head,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves.  Separating 
to  some  distance  from  e.ach  other,  we  now  ap- 
proached slowly  in  a  parallel  line,  hoping  by  de- 
grees to  steal  near  without  exciting  attention. 
They  began,  however,  to  move  off  quietly,  stop- 
ping at  every  step  or  two  to  graze,  when  suddenly 
a  bull  that,  unobserved  by  us,  had  been  taking 
his  siesta  under  a  clump  of  trees  to  our  left, 
roused  himself  from  his  lair,  and  hastened  to 
join  his  companions.  We  were  still  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  but  the  game  had  taken  the 
alarm.  We  quickened  our  p.ace,  they  broke  into 
a  gallop,  and  now  commenced  a  full  chase. 

As  the  ground  was  level,  they  shouldered 
along  with  great  speed,  following  each  other  in  a 
hne  ;  two  or  three  bulls  bringing  •  p  the  rear,  the 
last  of  whom,  from  his  enormous  size  and  vener- 


able frontlet,  and  beard  of  sunburnt  hair,  looked 
like  the  patriarch  of  the  herd ;  and  as  if  he 
might  long  have  reigned  the  monarch  of  the 
prairie. 

There  is  a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  comic 
in  the  look  of  these  huge  animals,  as  they  bear 
their  great  bulk  forward,  with  an  up  and  down 
motion  of  the  unwieldy  head  and  shoulders  ; 
their  tail  cocked  up  like  the  queue  of  Pantaloon  in 
a  pantomime,  the  end  whisking  about  in  a  fierce 
yet  whimsical  style,  and  their  eyes  glaring  ven- 
omously with  an  expression  of  fright  and  fury. 

For  some  time  I  kept  parallel  with  the  line, 
without  being  able  to  force  my  horse  within  pis- 
tol shot,  so  much  had  he  been  alarmed  by  the 
assault  of  the  buffalo  in  the  preceding  ch.ase. 
At  length  I  succeeded,  but  was  again  balked  by 
my  pistols  missing  fire.  My  companions,  whose 
horses  were  less  fleet,  and  more  way-worn,  could 
not  overtake  the  herd  ;  at  length  Mr.  L.,  who 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  losing  ground, 
levelled  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  fired  a  long 
raking  shot.  It  struck  a  buffalo  just  above  the 
loins,  broke  its  back-bone,  and  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  He  stopped  and  alighted  to  dispatch 
his  prey,  when  borrowing  his  gun,  which  had  yet 
a  charge  remaining  in  it,  I  put  my  horse  to  his 
speed,  again  overtook  the  herd  which  was  thun- 
dering along,  pursued  by  the  Count.  With  my 
present  weapon  there  was  no  need  of  urging  my 
horse  to  such  close  quarters  ;  galloping  along 
parallel,  therefore,  I  singled  out  a  buffalo,  and 
by  a  fortunate  shot  brought  it  down  on  the  spot. 
The  ball  had  struck  a  vital  part ;  it  could  not 
move  from  the  place  where  it  fell,  but  lay  there 
struggling  in  mortal  agony,  while  the  rest  of  the 
herd  kept  on  their  headlong  career  across  the 
prairie. 

Dismounting,  I  now  fettered  my  horse  to  pre- 
vent his  straying,  and  advanced  to  contemplate 
my  victim.  1  am  nothing  of  a  sportsman  ;  1  had 
been  prompted  to  this  unwonted  exploit  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  game,  and  the  excitement  of 
an  adventurous  ch.ise.  Now  that  the  excitement 
w.as  over,  I  could  not  but  look  with  commisera- 
tion upon  the  poor  animal  that  lay  struggling  and 
bleeding  at  my  feet.  His  very  size  and  impor- 
tance, which  had  before  inspired  mc  with  eager- 
ness, now  increased  my  compunction.  It  seemed 
as  if  1  had  inflicted  pain  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  my  victim,  and  as  if  it  were  a  hundred-fold 
greater  waste  of  life  than  there  would  have  been 
in  the  destruction  of  an  animal  of  inferior  size. 

To  add  to  these  after-qualms  of  conscience, 
the  poor  animal  lingered  in  his  agony.  He  had 
evidently  received  a  mortal  wound,  but  death 
might  be  long  in  coming.  It  would  not  do  to 
leave  him  here  to  be  torn  piecemeal,  while  yet 
alive,  by  the  wolves  that  had  already  snuffed  his 
blood,  and  were  skulking  and  howling  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  waiting  for  my  departure ;  and  by 
the  ravens  that  were  flapping  about,  croaking  dis- 
mally in  the  air.  It  became  now  an  act  of  mercy 
to  give  him  his  quietus,  and  put  him  out  of  his 
misery.  I  primed  one  of  the  pistols,  therefore, 
and  advanced  close  up  to  the  buffalo.  To  in- 
flict a  wound  thus  in  cold  blood,  I  found  a  totally 
different  thing  from  firing  in  the  heat  of  the 
chase.  Taking  aim,  however,  just  behind  the 
fore-shoulder,  my  pistol  for  once  proved  true  ;  the 
ball  must  have  passed  through  the  heart,  for  the 
animal  gave  one  convulsive  throe  and  expired. 

While  I  stood  meditating  and  moralizing  over 
the  wreck  I  had  so  wantonly  produced,  with  my 
horse  grazing  near  mc,  I  was  rejoined  by  my  fcl* 
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low-sportsman,  the  Virtuoso  ;  who,  being  a  man 
of  universal  adroitness,  and  withal,  more  ex- 
perienced and  hardened  in  the  gentle  art  of 
''  venerie,"  soon  managed  to  carve  out  the  tongue 
of  the  buffalo,  and  delivered  it  to  me  to  bear 
back  to  the  camp  as  a  trophy. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

W  Vomriide  Lost. — .7  SfjrtA  for  the  C\tmp.  —  The  Com- 
missioner, the  \\  'ilil  Horse,  and  the  Jliijfalo. — .•/  II  olf 
Serenade. 

Our  solicitude  was  now  awakened  for  the  young 
Count.  With  his  usual  e.ngerncss  and  impetuos- 
ity he  had  persisted  in  urging  his  jaded  horse  in 
pursuit  of  the  herd,  unwilling  to  return  without 
having  likewise  killed  a  buffalo.  In  this  way  he 
had  kept  on  following  them,  hither  and  thither, 
and  occasionally  firing  an  ineffectual  shot,  until 
by  degrees  horseman  and  herd  became  indis- 
tinct in  the  distance,  and  at  length  swelling 
ground  and  strips  of  trees  and  thickets  hid  them 
entirely  from  sight. 

By  the  time  my  friend,  the  amateur,  joined 
me,  the  young  Count  had  been  long  lost  to  view. 
We  held  a  consultation  on  the  matter.  Evening 
was  drawing  on.  Were  we  to  pursue  him,  it 
would  be  dark  before  we  should  overtake  him, 
granting  we  did  not  entirely  lose  trace  of  him  in 
the  gloom.  We  should  then  be  too  much  bewil- 
dered to  find  our  way  back  to  the  encampment  ; 
even  now,  our  return  would  be  difficult.  We  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  hasten  to  the  camp  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  scud  out  our  half-breeds, 
and  some  of  the  veteran  hunters,  skilled  in  cruis- 
ing about  the  prairies,  to  search  for  our  compan- 
ion. 

We  accordingly  set  forward  in  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  the  direction  of  the  camp.  Our 
weary  horses  could  hardly  be  urged  beyond  a 
walk.  The  twilight  thickened  upon  us  ;  the  land- 
scape grew  gradually  indistinct ;  we  tried  in  vain 
to  recognize  various  landmarks  which  we  had 
noted  in  the  morning.  The  features  of  the  prai- 
ries are  so  similar  as  to  baflle  the  eye  of  any  but 
an  Indian,  or  a  practised  woodman.  At  length 
night  closed  in.  We  hoped  to  sec  the  distant 
glare  of  camp-fires  ;  we  listened  to  catch  the 
sound  of  the  bells  about  the  necks  of  the  gmzing 
horses.  Once  or  twice  we  thought  we  distin- 
guished them  ;  wc  were  mistaken.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  a  monotonous  concert  of  insects, 
with  now  and  then  the  dismal  howl  of  wolves 
mingling  with  the  night  breeze.  We  began  to 
think  of  halting  for  the  night,  and  bivouacking 
under  the  lee  of  some  thicket.  We  had  imple- 
ments to  strike  a  light;  there  was  plenty  of  fire- 
wood at  hand,  and  the  tongues  of  our  buffaloes 
would  furnish  us  with  a  repast. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  dismount,  we 
heard  the  report  of  a  rifle,  and  shortly  after,  the 
notes  of  the  bugle,  calling  up  the  night  guard. 
Pushing  forward  in  that  direction,  the  camp  fires 
soon  broke  on  our  sight,  gleaming  at  a  distance 
from  among  the  thick  groves  of  an  alluvial  bot- 
tom. 

As  we  entered  the  camp,  we  found  it  a  scene 
of  rude  hunters'  revelry  and  w.issail.  There  had 
been  a  grand  day's  sport,  in  which  all  had  taken 
a  part.  Eight  buffaloes  had  been  killed  ;  roaring 
fires  were  blazing  on  everi^  side  ;  all  hands  were 
feasting  upon  roasted  joints,  broiled  marrow- 


bones, and  the  juicy  hump,  far-famed  among  th« 
epicures  of  the  prairies.  Right  glad  were  wc  to 
dismount  and  partake  of  the  sturdy  cheer,  for 
we  had  been  on  our  weary  horses  since  morning 
without  tasting  food. 

As  to  our  worthy  friend,  the  Commissioner, 
with  whom  we  had  parted  company  at  the  outset 
of  this  eventful  day,  we  found  him  lying  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  tent,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  in  the 
course  of  a  successful  hunting  match. 

It  seems  that  our  man,  Beatte,  in  his  zeal  to 
give  the  Commissioner  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself,  and  gratifying  his  hunting  pro- 
pensities, had  mounted  him  upon  his  half-wild 
horse,  and  started  him  in  pursuit  of  a  Inigc  buf- 
falo bull,  that  h.id  already  been  frightened  by  the 
hunters.  The  horse,  which  was  fearless  as  his 
owner,  and,  like  him,  had  a  consider.ablc  spice 
of  devil  in  .his  composition,  and  who,  besides, 
had  been  m.idc  familiar  with  the  game,  no  sooner 
came  in  sight  and  scent  of  the  buffalo,  than  he 
set  off  full  speed,  bearing  the  involuntary  hunter 
hither  and  thither,  and  whither  he  would  not — 
up  hill  and  down  hill — leaping  pools  and  brooks 
— dashing  through  glens  and  gullies,  until  he 
came  up  with  the  game.  Instead  of  sheering  off, 
he  crowded  upon  the  buffalo.  The  Commis- 
sioner, almost  in  self-defence,  discharged  both 
barrels  of  a  double-barrelled  gun  into  the  enemy. 
The  broadside  took  effect,  but  was  not  mortal. 
The  but'falo  turned  furiously  upon  his  pursuer; 
the  horse,  as  he  had  been  taught  by  his  c '.\  ncr, 
wheeled  off.  The  buffalo  plunged  after  him.  The 
worthy  Commissioner,  in  great  extremity,  d.cw 
his  sole  pistol  from  his  holster,  fired  it  off  as  a 
stern-chaser,  shot  the  buffalo  full  in  the  breast, 
and  brought  him  lumbering  forward  to  the  earth. 

The  Commissioner  returned  to  camp,  lauded 
on  all  sides  for  his  signal  exploit ;  but  grievously 
battered  and  way-worn.  lie  had  been  a  hard 
rider  perforce,  and  a  victor  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  turned  a  de.-if  car  to  all  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations ;  h.ad  but  little  stomach  for  the  hun- 
ter's fare  placed  before  hi'v.  and  soon  retreated 
to  stretch  his  limbs  in  thi-  tenl,  declaring  that 
nothing  should  tempt  him  again  to  mount  that 
half  devil  Indian  horse,  and  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  buffalo  hunting  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  send  any  one  in  search 
of  the  young  Count.  Guns,  however,  were  fired, 
and  the  bugle  sounded  from  time  to  time,  to 
guide  him  to  the  camp,  if  by  chance  he  slu  \A\ 
straggle  within  hearing  ;  but  the  night  advi.nced 
without  his  making  his  appearance.  There  was 
not  a  star  visilile  to  guide  him,  and  we  concluded 
that  wherever  he  was,  he  would  gi\e  up  wander« 
ing  in  the  dark,  and  bivouac  until  daybreak. 

It  was  a  raw,  overcast  night.  The  carcasses 
of  the  buffaloes  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp  had  drawn  about  it  an  unusual  number  of 
wolves,  who  kept  up  the  most  forlorn  concert  of 
whining  yells,  prolonged  into  dismal  cadences 
and  inflexions,  literally  converting  the  surround- 
ing waste  into  a  howling  wilderness.  Nothing  is 
more  melancholy  than  the  midnight  howl  of  a 
wolf  on  a  prairie.  What  rendered  the  gloom  and 
wildness  of  the  night  and  the  savage  concert  of 
the  neighboring  waste  the  more  dreary  to  us,  was 
the  idea  of  the  lonely  and  exposed  situation  of 
our  young  and  inexperienced  comrade.  Wc 
trusted,  however,  that  on  the  return  of  daylight, 
he  would  find  his  way  back  to  the  camp,  and 
then  all  the  events  of  the  night  would  be  remem- 
bered only  as  so  many  savory  gratifications  of  his 
passion  for  adventure. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

A  HuHt/or  a  toit  Comradt. 

The  mommg  dawned,  and  an  hour  or  two  passed 
without  any  tidings  of  the  Count.  We  began  to 
feel  uneasmess  lest,  having  no  compass  to  aid 
him,  he  might  perplex  himself  and  wander  in 
some  opposite  direction.  Stragglers  are  thus 
often  lost  for  days ;  what  made  us  the  more  anx- 
ious about  him  was,  that  he  had  no  provisions 
with  him,  was  totally  unversed  in  "  wood  craft," 
and  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  lurking 
or  straggling  party  of  savages. 

As  soon  as  oiir  people,  therefore,  had  made 
their  breakfast,  wc  beat  up  for  volunteers  for  a 
cruise  in  search  of  the  Count.  A  dozen  of  the 
rangers,  mounted  on  some  of  the  best  and  freshest 
horses,  and  armed  with  rifles,  were  soon  ready  to 
start ;  our  half-breeds  IJeatte  and  Antoine  also, 
with  our  little  mongrel  Frenchman,  were  zealous 
in  the  cause;  so  Mr.  L.  and  myself  taking  the  lead, 
to  show  the  way  to  the  scene  of  our  little  hunt 
where  we  had  parted  company  with  the  Count, 
we  all  set  out  across  the  prairie.  A  ride  of  a 
couple  of  miles  brought  us  to  the  carcasses  of  the 
two  buffaloes  we  had  killed.  A  legion  of  rave- 
nous wolves  were  already  gorging  upon  them.  At 
our  approach  they  reluctantly  drew  off,  skulking 
with  a  caitiff  look  to  the  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  there  awaiting  our  departure, 
that  they  might  return  to  their  banquet. 

I  conducted  Ueatte  and  Antoine  to  the  spot 
whence  the  young  Count  had  continued  the  chase 
alone.  It  was  like  putting  hounds  upon  the 
scent.  They  immediately  distinguished  the  track 
of  his  horse  amidst  the  trampings  of  the  buffaloes, 
and  set  off  at  a  round  pace,  following  with  the  eye 
in  nearly  a  straight  course,  for  upward  of  a  mile, 
when  they  came  to  where  the  herd  had  divided, 
and  run  hither  and  thither  about  a  meadow. 
Here  the  track  of  the  horse's  hoofs  wandered  and 
doubled  and  often  crossed  each  other  ;  our  half- 
breeds  were  like  hounds  at  faidt.  While  we 
were  at  a  halt,  waiting  until  they  should  unravel 
the  maze,  IJeatte  suddenly  gave  a  short  Indian 
whoop,  or  rather  yelp,  and  pointed  to  a  distant 
hill.  On  regarding  it  attentively,  we  perceived  a 
horseman  on  the  summit.  "It  is  the  Count!" 
cried  Ueatte,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop,  followed 
by  the  whole  company.  In  a  few  moments  he 
checked  his  horse.  Another  figure  on  horseback 
had  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  This  com- 
pletely altered  the  case.  The  Count  had  wandered 
off  alone  ;  no  other  person  h.id  been  missing  from 
the  camp.  If  one  of  these  horsemen  were  indeed 
the  Count,  the  other  must  be  an  Indian.  If  an 
Indian,  in  all  probability  a  Pawnee.  Perhaps  they 
were  both  Indians ;  scouts  of  some  party  lurking 
in  the  vicinity.  While  these  and  other  sugges- 
tions were  hastily  discussed,  the  two  horsemen 
glided  down  from  the  profile  of  the  hill,  and  we 
lost  sight  of  them.  One  of  the  rangers  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a  straggling  party  of  Pawnees 
behind  the  hill,  and  that  the  Count  might  have 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  idea  had  an  electric 
effect  upon  the  little  troop.  In  an  instant  every 
horse  was  at  full  speed,  the  half-breeds  leading 
the  way ;  the  young  rangers  as  they  rode  set  up 
wild  yelps  of  exultationat  the  thoughts  of  having  a 
brush  with  the  Indian^.  A  neck  or  nothing  gallop 
brought  us  to  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  and  revealed 
our  mistake.  In  a  ravine  we  found  the  two  horse- 
men standing  by  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  which 
they  had  killed.    They  proved  to  be  two  rangers, 
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it,  they  succeeded  in  following  it  through  all  its 
doublings,  until  they  came  to  where  it  was  no 
longer  mingled  with  the  tramp  of  buffaloes,  but 
became  single  and  separate,  wandering  here  and 
there  about  the  prairies,  but  always  tending  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  tli.it  of  the  camp.  Here  the 
Count  had  evidently  given  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
herd,  and  had  endeavored  to  find  his  way  to  the 
encampment,  but  had  become  bewildered  as  tJie 
evening  shades  thickened  around  him,  and  had 
completely  mistaken  the  points  of  the  compass. 

In  all  this  quest  our  half-breeds  displayed  that 
quickness  of  eye,  in  following  up  a  track,  for 
which  Indians  are  so  noted.  Heatte,  especially, 
was  as  staunch  as  a  veteran  hound.  Sometimes 
he  would  keep  forward  on  an  easy  trot ;  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  a  little  ahead  of  his  horse, 
clearly  distinguishing  prints  in  the  herbage  which 
to  me  were  invisible,  excepting  on  the  closest 
inspection.  Sometimes  he  would  pull  up  and 
walk  his  horse  slowly,  regarding  the  ground  in- 
tensely, where  to  mv  eye  nothing  was  apparent. 
Then  he  would  dismount,  lead  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  advance  cautiously  step  by  step,  with 
his  face  bent  toward  the  earth,  just  catching, 
here  and  there,  a  casual  indication  of  the  vaguest 
kind  to  guide  him  onward.  In  some  places  where 
the  soil  was  hard  and  the  grass  withered,  he 
would  lose  the  track  entirely,  and  wander  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  right  and  left,  in  search 
of  it ;  returning  occasionally  to  the  place  where 
he  h.id  lost  sight  of  it,  to  take  a  new  departure. 
If  this  failed  he  wouM  examine  the  banks  of  the 
neighboring  streaiiis,  or  ihe  sandy  bottoms  of  the 
ravines,  in  hopes  of  finding  tracks  where  the 
Count  had  crossed.  When  he  again  came  upon 
the  track,  he  would  remount  his  horse,  and  re- 
sume his  onward  course.  At  length,  after  cross- 
ing a  stream,  in  the  crumbling  banks  of  which 
the  hoofs  of  the  horse  were  deeply  dented,  we 
can;e  upon  a  high  dry  prairie,  where  our  half- 
breeds  were  completely  baffled.  Not  a  foot-print 
was  to  be  discerned,  though  they  searched  in 
every  direction  ;  and  Beatte,  at  length  coming  to 
a  pause,  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

Just  then  a  small  herd  of  deer,  roused  from  a 
neighboring  ravine,  came  bounding  by  us.  Ueatte 
sprang  from  his  liorse,  levelled  his  rifle,  and 
wounded  one  slightly,  but  without  bringing  it  to 
the  ground.  The  repoi  t  of  the  rifle  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  a  long  halloo  from  a  dis- 
tance. We  looked  around  but  could  see  nothing. 
Another  long  halloo  was  heard,  and  at  length  a 
horseman  w.-is  descried,  emerging  out  of  a  skirt 
of  forest.  A  single  glance  showed  him  to  be  the 
young  Count ;  there  was  a  universal  shout  and 
scamper,  every  one  setting  off  full  gallop  to  greet 
him.  It  was  a  joyful  meeling  to  both  parties; 
for,  much  anxiety  had  been  felt  by  us  all  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  for  his 
part,  with  all  his  love  of  adventure,  he  seemed 
right  glad  to  be  once  more  among  his  friends. 

As  we  supposed,  lie  had  completely  mistaken 
his  course  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  had 
wandered  about  until  dark,  when  he  thought  of 
bivouacking.  The  night  was  cold,  yet  he  feared 
to  make  a  fire,  lest  it  might  betray  him  to  some 
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lurking  partv  of  Indians.  Hobbling  his  horse 
with  his  pocKct  handlccrchicf,  and  leaving  him  to 
graze  on  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  he  clambered 
into  a  tree,  fixed  his  saddle  in  the  fork  of  the 
branches,  and  placing  himself  securely  with  his 
back  against  the  trunk,  prepared  to  pass  a  dreary 
and  anxious  night,  regaled  occasionally  with  the 
bowlings  of  the  wolves.  He  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointcil.  The  fatigue  of  the  day  soon  brought 
on  a  sound  sicen  ;  ho  had  delightful  dreams  about 
his  home  in  Switzerland,  nor  did  he  wake  until  it 
was  broad  daylight. 

He  then  descended  from  his  roosting-placc, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  naked  summit 
of  a  hill,  whence  he  beheld  a  trackless  wilderness 
around  him,  but,  at  no  great  distance,  the  (irand 
Canadian,  winding  its  way  between  borders  of 
forest  land.  The  sight  of  this  river  consoled  him 
with  the  idea  that,  should  he  fail  in  finding  his 
way  back  to  the  camp,  or,  in  being  found  by  some 
party  of  his  comrades,  he  might  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream,  which  could  not  fail  to  conduct 
him  to  some  frontier  post,  or  Indian  hamlet. 
So  closed  the  events  of  our  hap-hazard  buHalo 
hunt. 


CHAPTER  XXXH. 

A  Rtfubtic  0/  Prairie  Dogs. 

On  returning  from  our  expedition  in  quest  of  the 
young  Count,  I  learned  that  a  burrow,  or  village, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  prairie  dogs  had  been  discov- 
ered on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill,  about  a  mile 
from  the  camp.  Having  heard  much  of  the  hab- 
its and  peculiarities  of  these  little  animals,  I  de- 
termined to  pay  a  visit  to  the  community.  The 
prairie  dog  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  P'ar  West,  about  which  travellers  delight  to 
tell  marvellous  talcs,  endowing  him  at  times  with 
something  of  the  politic  and  social  habits  of  a 
rational  being,  and  giving  him  systems  of  civil 
government  and  domestic  economy,  almost  equal 
to  what  they  used   to  bestow  upon  the  beaver. 

The  prairie  dog  is  an  animal  of  the  coney  kind, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit.  He  is  of  a 
sprightly  mercurial  nature  ;  quick,  sensitive,  and 
somewhat  petulant.  He  is  very  gregarious,  liv- 
ing in  large  communities,  sometimes  of  several 
acres  in  extent,  where  innumerable  little  heaps  of 
earth  show  the  entrances  to  the  subterranean 
cells  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  well  beaten 
tracks,  like  lanes  and  streets,  show  their  mobility 
and  restlessness.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  of  them,  they  would  seem  to  be  continually 
full  of  sport,  business,  and  public  affairs  ;  whisk- 
ing about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  gossiping 
visits  to  each  other's  houses,  or  congregating  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  or  after  a  shower,  and 
gamboling  together  in  tiie  open  air.  Sometimes, 
especially  when  the  moon  shines,  they  pass  half 
the  night  in  revelry,  barking  or  yelping  with  short, 
quick,  yet  weak  tones,  like  those  of  very  young 
puppies.  While  in  the  height  of  their  playfulness 
and  clamor,  however,  should  there  be  the  least 
alarm,  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells  in  an  in- 
stant, and  the  village  remains  blank  and  silent. 
In  case  they  are  hard  pressed  by  their  pursuers, 
without  any  hope  of  escape,  they  will  assume  a 
pugnacious  air,  and  a  most  whimsical  look  of 
impotent  wrath  and  defiance. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain 
sole  and  undisturbed  inhabitants  of  their  own 


homes.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  are  taid  to  ttike  up 
their  abodes  with  them  ;  but  whether  as  invited 
guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  oi 
controversy.  The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
and  would  seem  to  partake  of  the  character  oj 
the  hawk  ;  for  they  are  taller  and  more  erect  on 
their  legs,  more  alert  in  their  looks  and  rapid  in 
their  (light  than  ordinary  owls,  and  do  not  con* 
fine  their  excursions  to  the  night,  but  sally  forth 
in  broad  day. 

Some  say  that  they  only  inhabit  cells  which 
the  prairie  dogs  have  deserted,  and  suffered  to  go 
to  ruin,  in  conse(|uencc  of  the  death  in  them  of 
some  relative ;  for  they  would  make  out  this  lit- 
tle animal  to  be  endowed  with  keen  sensibilities, 
that  will  not  permit  it  to  remain  in  the  dwelling 
where  it  has  witnessed  the  death  of  a  friend. 
Other  fanciful  speculators  represent  the  owl  as  a 
kind  of  housekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog  ;  and,  from 
having  a  note  very  similar,  insinuate  that  it  acts, 
in  a  manner,  as  family  preceptor,  and  teaches 
the  young  litter  to  bark. 

As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has 
been  ascertained  of  the  part  he  plays  in  this  most 
interesting  household  ;  though  he  is  considered  as 
little  better  than  a  sycophant  and  sharper,  that 
winds  himself  into  the  concerns  of  the  honest, 
credulous  little  dog,  and  takes  him  in  most  sadly. 
Certain  it  is,  if  he  acts  as  toad-eater,  he  occasion* 
ally  solaces  himself  with  more  than  the  usual 
perquisites  of  his  order ;  as  he  is  now  and  then 
detected  with  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  in  his  maw. 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  I  could 
gather  about  the  domestic  economy  of  this  little 
inhabitant  of  the  prairies,  who,  with  his  pigmy 
republic,  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  much  whim- 
sical speculation  and  burlesque  remarks  among 
the  hunters  of  the  Far  West. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  I  set  out  with  a 
companion,  to  visit  the  village  in  question.  Un- 
luckily, it  had  been  invaded  in  the  course  of  the 
day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  shot  two  or 
three  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thrown  the  whole 
sensitive  community  in  confusion.     As  we  ap- 

Croached,  we  could  perceive  numbers  of  the  in- 
abitants  seated  at  the  entrances  of  their  cells, 
while  sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on 
the  outskirts,  to  keep  a  look-out.  At  sight  of  us, 
the  picket  guards  scampered  in  and  gave  the 
alarm  ;  whereupon  every  inhabitant  gave  a  short 
yelp,  or  bark,  and  dived  into  his  hole,  his  heels 
twinkling  in  the  air  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  somer- 
sault. 

We  traversed  the  whole  village,  or  republic, 
which  covered  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres  ;  but 
not  a  whisker  of  an  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen. 
We  probed  their  cells  as  far  as  the  ramrods  of 
our  rifles  would  reach,  but  could  unearth  neither 
dog,  nor  owl,  nor  rattlesnake.  Moving  quietly 
to  a  little  distance,  we  lay  down  upon  the  ground, 
and  watched  for  a  long  time,  silent  and  motion- 
less. By  and  by,  a  cautious  old  burgher  would 
slowly  put  forth  the  end  of  his  nose,  but  ifistantly 
draw  it  in  again.  Another,  at  a  greater  distance, 
would  emerge  entirely  ;  but,  catching  a  glance  of 
us,  woujd  throw  a  somersault,  and  plunge  back 
again  into  his  hole.  At  length,  some  who  resided 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  village,  taking  cour- 
age from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal 
forth,  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  the  resi- 
dencc  possibly  of  some  family  connection,  or  gos- 
siping friend,  about  whose  safety  they  were  solici- 
tous, or  with  whom  they  wished  to  compare  notes 
about  the  late  occurrences. 
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Othera,  itill  more  boJld,  nstemblcd  in  little 
knots,  in  the  streets  nrxd  public  pl.icei,  as  if  to 
discuss  the  recent  outraffts  offered  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  atroclums  munlersof  their  fel- 
low-burghers. 

Wc  rose  from  the  groumd  and  moved  forward, 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  these  public  proceedings, 
when  yelp!  yelp  I  yelp! — there  was  a  shrill  alarm 
passed  from  mouth  to  riKnith  ;  the  meetings  sud- 
denly dispersed  ;  feet  twinkled  in  the  air  in  every 
direction  ;  and  in  an  i'-ialunt  all  had  vanished 
into  the  earth. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  ob- 
servations, but  the  train  of  whimsical  compari- 
sons produced  in  my  l>r  »in  by  the  moral  attri- 
butes which  I  had  nv;!  ■<\  given  to  these  little 
politic  animals,  still  coi  inued  after  my  return  to 
camp  ;  and  late  in  th^  i"ght,  as  1  lay  awake  after 
all  the  camp  was  asleep,  and  heard  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  hour,  a  f.iint  clamor  of  shrill  voices 
from  the  distant  village,  I  could  not  help  pictur- 
ing to  myself  the  inhabitants  gathered  together 
in  noisy  assemblage  and  windy  debate,  to  tievisc 
plans  for  the  public  safety,  and  to  vintlieate  the  in- 
vaded rights  and  iasulted  dignity  of  the  republic. 
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While  breakfast  was  preparing,  a  counciV  was 
held  as  to  our  future  movements.  Symptoms  of 
discontent  had  appeared  for  a  day  or  two  past 
among  the  rangers,  most  of  whom,  unaccustomed 
to  the  life  of  the  prairies,  had  become  impatient 
of  its  privations,  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  the 
camp.  The  want  of  bread  had  been  felt  severely, 
and  they  were  wearied  with  constant  travel.  In 
fact,  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  at  an  end.  They  had  hunted  the  deer, 
the  bear,  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  wild  horse, 
and  had  no  further  object  of  leading  interest  to 
look  forward  to.  A  general  inclination  prevailed, 
therefore,  to  turn  homeward. 

Grave  reasons  disposed  the  Captain  and  his 
officers  to  adopt  this  resolution.  Our  horses 
were  generally  much  jaded  by  the  fatigues  of 
travelling  and  hunting,  and  had  fallen  away  sadly 
for  want  of  good  pasturage,  and  from  being  teili- 
eicdat  night,  to  protect  them  from  Indian  depre- 
dations. The  late  rains,  too,  seemed  to  have 
washed  away  the  nourishment  from  the  scanty 
herbage  that  remained  ;  and  since  our  encamp- 
ment during  the  storm,  our  horses  had  lost  flesh 
and  strength  rapidly.  With  every  possible  care, 
horses,  accustomed  to  grain,  and  to  the  regular 
and  plentiful  nourishment  of  the  stable  and  the 
farm,  lose  heart  and  condition  in  travelling  on  the 
prairies.  In  all  expeditions  of  the  kind  we  were 
engaged  in,  the  hardy  Indian  horses,  which  arc 
generally  mustangs,  or  a  cross  of  the  wild  breed, 
are  to  be  preferred.  They  can  stand  all  fatigues, 
hardships,  and  privations,  and  thrive  on  the 
grasses  and  wild  herbage  of  the  plains. 

Our  men,  too,  had  acted  with  little  forethought ; 
galloping  off  whenever  they  had  a  chance,  after 
the  game  th.at  we  encountered  while  on  the 
march.  In  this  way  they  had  strained  and  wearied 
tiieir  horses,  instead  of  husbanding  their  strength 


and  spiriti.  On  n  lour  of  the  kind,  horsct  should 
as  seldoni  as  possible  be  put  off  of  n  (|uiet  walk  ; 
and  the  average  day's  journey  should  not  exceed 
ten  miles. 

We  had  hoped,  by  pushing  forward,  to  reacli 
the  bottonis  of  the  Red  River,  which  almuiul 
with  young  c.me,  a  most  nourishing  forage  for 
cattle  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Ft  would  now 
take  us  several  days  to  arrive  there,  and  in  the 
meantime  many  ol  our  horses  would  probably 
give  out.  It  was  the  time,  too,  when  the  hunting 
parties  of  Indians  set  fire  to  the  prairies;  the 
lierbage,  throughout  this  part  of  the  coimtry, 
was  in  that  parched  slate,  favorable  to  combus- 
tion, and  there  was  daily  more  and  more  risk 
that  the  prairies  between  us  and  the  fort  would 
be  set  on  lire  by  some  of  the  return  parties  of 
Osages,  and  a  scorched  desert  left  for  us  to  tra- 
verse. In  a  word,  we  had  started  too  late  in  the 
season,  or  loitered  too  much  in  the  early  part  of 
our  march,  toaccomjilish  our  originally  intended 
tour;  and  there  was  imminent  hazard,  if  we  con- 
tinued on,  that  we  should  lose  the  greater  part  of 
our  horses  ;  and,  besides  suffering  various  other 
inconveniences,  be  obliged  to  return  on  foot.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  gi\e  up  all  further 
progress,  and,  turning  our  faces  to  the  southeast, 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  Fort  (liljson. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  there  was  an  in»- 
mediate  eagerness  to  put  it  into  operation.  Sev- 
eral horses,  however,  were  missing,  and  among 
others  those  of  the  Capi.iin  and  the  Surgeon. 
Persons  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  but  the 
morning  advanced  without  any  tidings  of  them. 
Our  party  in  the  meantime,  being  all  ready  for  .i 
march,  the  Commissioner  determined  to  set  off 
in  the  advance,  with  his  original  escort  of  a  lieu- 
tenant and  fourteen  rangers,  leaving  the  Captain 
to  come  on  at  his  convenience,  with  the  main 
body.  At  ten  o'clock  we  accordingly  started, 
under  the  guidance  of  Heatte,  who  had  hunted 
over  this  part  of  the  country,  and  knew  the  direct 
route  to  the  garrison. 

For  some  distance  we  skirted  the  prairie,  keep- 
ing a  southeast  direction  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
our  ride  we  saw  a  variety  of  wild  animals,  deer, 
white  and  black  wolves,  bulfaloes,  and  wild 
horses.  To  the  latter,  our  half-breeds  and 
Tonish  gave  ineffectual  chase,  only  serving  to 
add  to  the  weariness  of  their  already  jaded  steeds. 
Indeed  it  is  rarely  that  any  but  the  weaker  and 
least  tlect  of  the  wild  horses  arc  taken  in  these 
hard  racings  ;  while  the  horse  of  the  huntsman 
is  prone  to  be  knockeil  up.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
risks  a  good  horse  to  catch  a  bad  one.  On  this 
occasion,  Tonish,  who  was  a  perfect  imp  on 
horseback,  and  notcil  for  ruining  every  animal 
he  bestrode,  succeeded  in  laming  and  almost  dis- 
abling the  powerful  gray  on  which  we  had 
mounted  him  at  the  outset  of  our  tour. 

After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  we  left  the 
prairie,  and  struck  to  the  east,  taking  what  Ucatte 
pronounced  an  old  Osage  war-track.  This  led  us 
through  a  rugged  tract  of  country,  overgrown 
with  scrubbed  forests  and  entangled  thickets,  and 
intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  brisk-running 
streams,  the  sources  of  Little  River.  About 
three  o'clock,  we  encamped  by  some  pools  of 
water  in  a  small  valley,  having  come  about  four- 
teen miles.  We  had  brought  on  a  supply  of 
provisions  from  our  last  camp,  and  supped  heart- 
ily upon  stewed  buffalo  meat,  roasted  venison, 
bcignets,  or  fritters  of  flour  fried  in  bear's  lard, 
and  tea  made  of  a  species  of  the  golden-rod, 
which  we  had  found,  throughout  our  whole  route, 
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almost  as  grateful  a  beverage  as  coffee.  Indeed 
our  coffee,  which,  as  long  as  it  held  out,  had  been 
served  up  with  every  meal,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  West,  was  by  no  means  a  beverage 
to  boast  of.  It  was  roasted  in  a  frying-pan, 
without  much  care,  pounded  in  a  leathern  bag, 
with  a  round  stone,  and  boiled  in  our  prime  and 
almost  only  kitchen  utensil,  the  camp  kettle,  in 
"  branch  "  or  brook  water  ;  which,  on  the  prai- 
ries, is  deeply  colored  by  the  soil,  of  which  it 
always  holds  abundant  particles  in  a  state  of 
solution  and  suspension.  In  fact,  in  the  course 
of  our  tour,  we  had  tasted  the  quality  of  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  the  draughts  of  water  we 
had  taken  might  vie  in  diversity  of  color,  if  not 
of  flavor,  with  the  tinctures  of  an  apothecary's 
shop.  Pure,  limpid  water  is  a  rare  luxury  on 
the  prairies,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Supper  over,  we  placed  sentinels  about  our 
scanty  and  diminished  camp,  spread  our  skins 
and  blankets  under  the  trees,  now  nearly  desti- 
tute of  foliage,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

We  had  a  beautiful  daybreak.  The  c.imp 
again  resounded  with  cheerful  voices  ;  every  one 
was  animated  with  the  thoughts  of  soon  being  at 
the  fort,  and  revelling  on  bread  and  vegetables. 
Even  our  saturnine  man,  Beattc,  seemed  in- 
spired on  this  occasion  ;  and  as  he  drove  up  the 
hdrses  for  the  march,  I  heard  him  singing,  in 
nasal  tones,  a  most  forlorn  Indian  ditty.  All 
this  transient  gayety,  however,  soon  died  .iway 
amidst  the  fatigues  of  our  march,  which  lay 
through  the  same  kind  of  rough,  hilly,  thicketcd 
country  as  that  of  yesterday.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the  Lit- 
tle River,  where  it  wound  through  a  broad  bottom 
of  alluvial  soil.  At  present  it  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  inundated  a  great  part  of  the  valley. 
The  difficulty  was  to  distinguish  the  stream  from 
the  broad  sheets  of  water  it  h.id  formed,  and  to 
find  a  place  where  it  might  be  forded  ;  for  it 
was  in  general  deep  and  miry,  with  abrupt 
crumbling  banks.  Under  the  pilotage  of  Bcatte, 
therefore,  we  wandered  for  some  time  among  the 
links  made  by  this  winding  stream,  in  what  ap- 
peared to  us  a  trackless  labyrinth  of  swamps, 
thickets,  and  standing  pools.  Sometimes  our 
jaded  horses  dragged  their  limbs  forward  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  having  to  toil  for  a  great 
distance,  with  the  water  up  to  the  stirrups,  and 
beset  at  the  bottom  with  roots  and  creeping 
plants.  Sometimes  we  h.id  to  force  our  way 
through  dense  thickets  of  brambles  and  grape- 
vines, which  almost  pulled  us  out  of  our  saddles. 
In  one  place,  one  of  the  pack-horses  sunk  in  the 
mire  and  fell  on  his  side,  so  as  to  be  extricated 
with  great  difficulty.  Wherever  the  soil  was 
bare,  or  there  was  a  sand-bank,  we  beheld  in- 
numerable tracks  of  bears,  wolves,  wild  horses, 
turkeys,  and  water-fowl ;  showing  the  abundant 
sport  this  valley  might  afford  to  the  huntsman. 
Our  men,  h'  wevcr,  were  sated  with  hunting,  and 
too  weary  to  be  excited  by  these  signs,  which  in 
the  outset  of  our  tour  would  h.ive  put  them  in  a 
fever  of  anticipation.  Their  only  desire,  at  pres- 
ent, was  to  push  on  doggedly  for  the  fortress. 

At  length  we  succeeded  in  imding  a  fording 
place,  where  we  all  crossed  Little  River,  with  the 
water  and  mire  to  the  saddle-girths,  and  then 
h.ilted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  overhaul  the  wet 
baggage,  and  give  the  horses  time  to  rest. 

On  resuming  our  march,  we  came  to  a  pleas- 
ant little  meadow,  surrounded  by  groves  of  elms 
and  cotton-wood  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
a  fine  black  horse  grazing,     Beatte,  who  was  in 


the  advance,  beckoned  us  to  ha\%  and,  being 
mounted  on  a  mare,  approached  the  horse  gently, 
step  by  step,  imitating  the  whinny  of  the  animal 
with  admirable  'exactness.  The  noble  courser 
of  the  prairie  gazed  for  a  time,  snuffed  the  air, 
neighed,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  pranced  round 
and  round  the  mare  in  gallant  style  ;  but  kept 
at  too  great  a  distance  for  Beatte  to  throw  the 
lariat.  Ke  was  a  magnificent  object,  in  all  the 
pride  and  glory  of  his  natuie.  It  was  admirable 
to  see  the  lofty  and  airy  carriage  of  his  head  ; 
the  freedom  of  every  movement ;  the  elasticity 
with  which  he  trod  the  meadow.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  within  noosing  distance,  and  see- 
ing that  the  horse  was  receding  and  growing 
alarmed,  Beatte  slid  down  from  his  saddle, 
levelled  his  rifle  across  the  back  of  his  mare,  and 
took  aim,  with  the  evident  intention  of  creasing 
him.  I  felt  a  throb  of  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
the  noble  animal,  and  called  out  to  Beatte  to  de- 
sist. It  was  too  late  ;  he  pulled  the  trigger  as  I 
spoke  ;  luckily  he  did  not  shoot  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
coal-black  steed  dash  off  unharmed  into  the 
forest. 

On  leaving  this  valley,  we  ascended  among 
broken  hills  and  rugged,  ragged  forests,  equally 
harassing  to  horse  and  rider.  The  ravines,  too, 
were  of  red  clay,  and  often  so  steep  that,  in  de- 
scending, the  horses  would  put  their  feet  together 
and  fairly  slide  down,  and  then  scramble  up  the 
opposite  side  like  cats.  Here  and  there,  among 
the  thickets  in  the  valleys,  we  met  with  sloes 
and  persimmon,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
our  men  broke  from  the  line  of  march,  and  ran 
to  gather  these  poor  fruits,  showed  how  much 
they  craved  some  vegetable  condiment,  after 
living  so  long  exclusively  on  animal  food. 

About  half  past  three  we  enc.-imped  near  a 
brook  in  a  meadow,  where  there  was  some  scanty 
herbage  for  our  half-famished  horses.  As  Beatte 
had  killed  a  fat  doe  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
one  of  our  company  a  fine  turkey,  we  did  not 
lack  for  provisions. 

It  was  a  splendid  autumnal  evening.  The 
horizon,  after  sunset,  was  of  a  clear  apple  green, 
rising  into  a  delicate  lake  which  gradually  lost  it- 
self in  a  deep  purple  blue.  One  narrow  streak 
of  cloud,  of  a  mahogany  color,  edged  with  amber 
and  gold,  floated  in  the  west,  and  just  beneath  it 
was  the  evening  star,  shining  with  the  pure  bril- 
liancy of  a  diamond.  In  unison  with  this  scene, 
there  was  an  evening  concert  of  insects  of  various 
kinds,  all  blended  and  harmonized  into  one  sober 
and  somewhat  melancholy  note,  which  I  have 
always  lound  to  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  the 
mind,  disposing  it  to  quiet  musings. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  calm  and  beau- 
tiful. There  was  a  faint  light  from  the  moon, 
now  in  its  second  quarter,  and  after  it  had  set, 
a  fine  starlight,  with  shooting  meteors.  The 
wearied  rangers,  after  a  little  murmuring  conver- 
sation round  their  fires,  sank  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour,  and  I  seemed  to  have  the  whole  scene  to 
myself.  It  is  delightful,  in  thus  bivouacking  on 
the  prairies,  to  lie  awake  and  gaze  at  the  stars ; 
it  is  like  watching  them  from  the  deck  of  a  ship 
at  sea,  when  at  one  view  we  have  the  whole  cope 
of  heaven.  One  realizes,  in  such  lonely  scenes, 
that  companionship  with  these  beautiful  lumi- 
naries which  made  astronomers  of  the  eastern 
shepherds,  as  they  watched  their  flocks  by  night. 
How  often,  while  contemplating  their  mild  and 
benignant  radiance,  I  have  called  to  mind  the 
exquisite  text  of  Job;    "Canst  thou  bind  the 
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secret  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ? "  I  do  not  know  why  it  was, 
but  I  felt  this  night  unusually  affected  by  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  the  firmament ;  and 
seemed,  as  I  lay  thus  under  the  open  vault  of 
heaven,  to  inhale  the  pure  untainted  air,  an  ex- 
hilarating buoyancy  of  spirit,  and,  as  it  were, 
an  ecstasy  of  mind.  I  slept  and  waked  alter- 
nately ;  and  when  I  slept,  my  dreams  partook  of 
the  happy  tone  of  my  waking  reveries.  Toward 
morning,  one  of  the  sentinels,  the  oldest  man  in 
the  troop,  came  and  took  a  seat  near  me  ;  he 
was  weary  and  sleepy,  and  impatient  to  be  re- 
lieved. I  found  he  had  been  gazing  at  the 
heavens  also,  but  with  different  feelings. 

"  If  the  stars  don't  deceive  me,"  said  he,  "  it 
is  near  daybreak." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Beatte, 
who  lay  close  by.     "  I  heard  an  owl  just  now." 

"  Does  the  owl,  then,  hoot  toward  daybreak?  " 
asked  I. 

"  Aye,  sir,  just  as  the  cock  crows." 

This  was  a  useful  habitude  of  the  bird  of  wis- 
dom, of  which  I  was  not  aware.  Neither  the 
stars  nor  owl  deceived  their  votaries.  In  a  short 
time  there  was  a  faint  streak  of  light  in  the  east. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

O/tt  Creek  r.ncampment. — Scarcity  of  Provisions, — Had 
Weal/ifr.  —W'fury  A/arc/itnff. — .■/  Hunter's  Bridge. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  this  morn- 
ing (November  2d),  was  less  rugged,  and  of  more 
agreeable  aspect  than  that  we  had  lately  tra- 
versed. At  eleven  o'clock,  we  came  out  upon  an 
extensive  prairie,  and  about  six  miles  to  our  left 
beheld  a  long  line  of  green  forest,  marking  the 
course  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Arkansas.  On  the 
edge  of  the  prairie,  and  in  a  spacious  grove  of 
noble  trees  which  overshadowed  a  small  brook, 
were  the  traces  of  an  old  Creek  hunting  camp. 
On  the  bark  of  the  trees  were  rude  delineations 
of  hunters  and  squaws,  scrawled  with  charcoal ; 
together  with  various  signs  and  hieroglyphics, 
which  our  half-breeds  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  from  this  encampment  the  hunters  had  re- 
turned home. 

In  this  beautiful  camping  ground  wc  made  our 
mid-day  halt.  V/hilc  reposing  under  the  trees, 
we  heard  a  shouting  at  no  great  distance,  and 
presently  the  Captain  and  the  main  body  of 
raiigers,  whonvwe  had  left  behind  two  days  since, 
energed  from  the  thickets,  and  crossing  the 
br  )ok,  were  joyfully  welcomed  into  the  camp. 
The  Captain  and  the  Doctor  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  search  after  their  horses,  and  were 
obliged  to  march  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
on  foot ;  yet  they  had  come  on  with  more  than 
ordinary  speed. 

We  resumed  our  march  about  one  o'clock, 
keeping  easterly,  and  approaching  the  north  fork 
obliquely  ;  it  was  late  before  wc  found  a  good 
camping  place ;  the  beds  of  the  streams  were  dry, 
the  prairies,  too,  had  been  burnt  in  various  places, 
by  Indian  hunting  parties.  At  length  we  found 
water  in  a  small  alluvial  bottom,  where  there  was 
tolerable  pasturage. 

On  the  following  morning  there  were  flashes 
of  lightning  in  the  east,  with  low,  rumbling 
thunder,  and  clouds  began  to  gather  about 
the  horizon.    Beatte   prognosticated  rain,  and 


that  the  wind  would  veer  to  the  north.  In. 
the  course  of  our  march,  a  flock  of  brant  were 
seen  overhead,  flying  from  the  north.  "  There 
comes  the  wind !  "  said  Beatte ;  and,  in  fact,  it 
began  to  blow  from  that  quarter  almost  immedi- 
ately, with  occasional  flurries  of  rain.  About 
half  past  nine  o'clock,  we  forded  the  north  fork 
of  the  Canadian,  and  encamped  about  one,  that 
our  hunters  might  have  time  to  beat  up  the  neigh- 
borhood for  game  ;  for  a  serious  scarcity  began 
to  prevail  in  the  camp.  Most  of  the  rangers  were , 
young,  heedless,  and  inexperienced,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  while  provisions  abounded, 
to  provide  for  the  future,  by  jerking  meat,  or  car- 
rying away  any  on  their  horses.  On  leaving  an 
encampment,  they  would  leave  quantities  of 
meat  lying  about,  trusting  to  Providence  and 
their  rifles  for  a  future  supply.  The  consequence 
was,  that  any  temporary  scarcity  of  game,  or  ill- 
luck  in  hunting,  produced  almost  a  famine  in  the 
camp.  In  the  present  instance,  they  had  left 
loads  of  buffalo  meat  at  the  camp  on  the  great 
prairie  ;  and,  having  ever  since  been  on  a  forced 
march,  leaving  no  time  for  hunting,  they  were 
now  destitute  of  supplies,  and  pinched  with  hun- 
ger. Some  had  not  eaten  any  thing  since  the 
morning  of  the  preceding  day.  Nothing  would 
have  persuaded  them,  when  revelling  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  buffalo  encampment,  that  they  would 
so  soon  be  in  such  famishing  plight. 

The  hunters  returned  with  indifferent  success. 
The  game  had  been  fright'^ncd  away  from  this 
part  of  the  country  by  Indian  hunting  parties, 
which  had  preceded  us.  Ten  or  a  dozen  wild 
turkeys  were  brought  in,  but  not  a  deer  had  been 
seen.  The  rangers  began  to  think  turkeys  and 
even  prairie-hens  deserving  of  attention  ;  game 
which  they  had  hitherto  considered  unworthy  of 
their  rifles. 

The  night  was  cold  and  windy,  with  occasional 
sprinklings  of  rain  ;  but  we  had  roaring  fires  to 
keep  us  comfortable.  In  the  night,  a  flight  of 
wild  geese  passed  over  the  camp,  making  a  great 
cackling  in  the  air  ;  symptoms  of  approaching 
winter. 

We  set  forward  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  a  northeast  course,  and  came  upon  the 
trace  of  a  party  of  Creek  Indians,  which  enabled 
our  poor  horses  to  travel  with  more  ease.  We 
entered  upon  a  fine  champaign  country.  Frorn 
a  rising  ground  we  had  a  noble  prospect,  ove^ 
extensive  prairies,  finely  diversified  by  grovei 
and  tracts  of  woodland,  and  bounded  by  long 
lines  of  distant  hills,  all  clothed  with  the  rich 
mellow  tints  of  autumn.  Game,  too,  was  more 
plenty.  A  fine  buck  sprang  up  from  among  the 
herbage  on  our  right,  and  dashed  off  at  full 
speed  ;  but  a  young  ranger  by  the  name  of 
Childers,  who  was  on  foot,  levelled  his  rifle,  dis- 
charged a  ball  that  broke  the  neck  of  the  bound- 
ing deer,  and  sent  him  tumbling  head  over  heels 
forward.  Another  buck  and  a  doe,  besides  sev- 
eral turkeys,  were  killed  before  we  came  to  a  halt, 
so  that  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  troop  were  once 
more  supplied. 

About  three  o'clock  we  encamped  in  a  grova 
after  a  forced  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  that 
had  proved  a  htird  trial  to  the  horses.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  head  of  the  line  had  en- 
camped, the  rest  kept  straggling  in,  two  and 
three  at  a  time ;  one  of  our  pack-horses  had 
given  out,  about  nine  miles  back,  and  a  pony  be- 
longing to  Beatte,  shortly  after.  Many  of  the 
other  horses  looked  so  gaunt  and  feeble,  that 
doubts  were  entertained  of  their  being  able  to 
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reach  the  fort.  In  the  night  there  was  heavy 
rain,  and  the  morning  dawned  cloudy  and  dismal. 
The  camp  resounded,  however,  with  something 
of  its  former  gayety.  The  rangers  had  sapped 
well,  and  were  renovated  in  spirits,  anticipating 
a  speedy  arrival  at  the  garrison.  Uefore  we  set 
forward  on  our  march,  Beatte  returned,  and 
brought  his  pony  to  the  camp  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  pack-horse,  however,  was  completely 
knocked  up  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  wild 
marc,  too,  had  cast  her  foal,  through  exhaustion, 
and  was  not  in  a  state  to  go  forward.  She  and 
the  pony,  therefore,  were  left  at  this  encamp- 
ment, where  there  was  water  and  good  pasturage; 
and  where  there  would  be  a  chance  of  their  re- 
viving, and  being  afterward  sought  out  and 
brought  to  the  garrison. 

We  set  off  about  eight  o'clock,  and  had  a  day 
of  weary  and  harassing  travel ;  part  of  the  time 
over  rough  hills,  and  part  over  rolling  prairies. 
The  rain  had  rendered  the  soil  slippery  and 
plashy,  so  as  to  afford  unsteady  foothold.  Some 
of  the  rangers  dismounted,  their  horses  having  no 
longer  strength  to  bear  them.  We  made  a  halt 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  the  horses  were 
too  tired  to  graze.  Several  of  them  laid  down, 
and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  on 
their  feet  again.  Our  troop  presented  a  forlorn 
appearance,  straggling  slowly  along,  in  a  broken 
and  scattered  line,  that  extended  over  hill  and 
dale,  for  three  miles  and  upward,  in  groups  of 
three  and  four,  widely  apart ;  some  on  horseback, 
some  on  foot,  with  a  few  laggards  far  in  the  rear. 
About  four  o'clock,  we  halted  for  the  night  in  a 
spacious  forest,  beside  a  deep  narrow  river, 
called  the  Little  North  Fork,  or  Deep  Creek. 
,It  was  late  before  the  main  part  of  the  troop 
straggled  into  the  encampment,  many  of  the 
horses  having  given  out.  As  this  stream  was  too 
deep  to  be  forded,  we  waited  until  the  next  day 
to  devise  means  to  cross  it ;  but  our  half-breeds 
swam  the  horses  of  our  party  to  the  other  side  in 
the  evening,  as  they  would  have  better  pasturage, 
and  the  stream  was  evidently  swelling.  The 
night  was  cold  and  unruly;  the  wind  sounding 
hoarsely  through  the  forest  and  whirling  about 
the  dry  leaves.  We  made  long  fires  of  great 
trunks  of  trees,  which  diffused  something  of  con- 
solation if  not  cheerfulness  around. 

The  next  morning  there  was  general  permis- 
sion given  to  hunt  until  twelve  o'clock  ;  the  camp 
being  destitute  of  provisions.  The  rich  woody 
bottom  in  which  we  were  encamped  abounded 
with  wild  turkeys,  of  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  killed.  In  the  meantime,  preparations 
were  made  for  crossing  the  river,  which  had  risen 
several  feet  during  the  night ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  fell  trees  for  the  purpose,  to  serve  as 
bridges. 

The  Captain  and  Doctor,  and  one  or  two  other 
leaders  of  the  camp,  versed  in  woodcraft,  exam- 
ined, with  learned  eye,  the  trees  growing  on  the 
river  bank,  unfil  they  singled  out  a  couple  of  the 
largest  size,  and  most  suitable  inclinations.  The 
axe  was  then  vigorously  applied  to  their  roots,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  their  falling  directly 
across  the  stream.  As  they  did  not  reach  to  the 
opposite  bank,  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the 
men  to  swim  across  and  fell  trees  on  the  other 
side,  to  meet  them.  They  at  length  succeeded 
in  making  a  precarious  footway  across  the  deep 
and  rapid  current,  by  which  the  baggage  could 
be  carried  over ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  grope 
our  way,  step  by  step,  along  the  trunks  and  main 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  for  a  part  of  the  dis- 


tance were  completely  submerged,  so  that  w« 
were  to  our  waists  m  w.-iter.  Most  of  the  horses 
were  then  swam  across,  but  some  of  them  were 
too  weak  to  brave  the  current,  and  evidently  too 
much  knocked  up  to  bear  any  further  travel. 
Twelve  men,  therefore,  were  left  at  the  encamp- 
ment to  guard  these  horses,  until,  by  repose  and 
good  pasturage,  they  should  be  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  complete  their  journey  ;  and  the  Captain 
engaged  to  send  the  men  a  supply  of  flour  and 
other  necessaries,  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive 
at  the  Fort 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

/I  Look-out  for  Land. — Hurd  Travilling  and  Hungry 
Halting. — A  Frontier  Larmhouse. — Arrival  at  mt 
Garrison. 

It  was  a  little  after  one  o'clock  when  we  again  re- 
sumed our  weary  wayfaring.  The  residue  of  that 
day  and  the  whole  of  the  next  were  spent  in  toil- 
some travel.  Part  of  the  way  was  over  stony 
hills,  part  across  wide  prairies,  rendered  spongy 
and  miry  by  the  recent  rain,  and  cut  up  by 
brooks  swollen  into  torrents.  Our  poor  horses 
were  so  feeble,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
could  get  them  across  the  deep  ravines  and  tur- 
bulent streams.  In  traversing  the  miry  plains, 
they  slipped  and  staggered  at  every  step,  and 
most  of  us  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way.  Hunger  prevailed 
throughout  the  troop  ;  every  one  began  to  look 
anxious  and  haggard,  and  to  feel  the  growing 
length  of  each  additional  mile.  At  one  time,  in 
crossing  a  hill,  Beatte  climbed  a  high  tree,  com- 
manding a  wide  prospect,  and  took  a  look-out, 
like  a  mariner  from  th'*  mast-head  at  sea.  He 
came  down  with  cheering  tidings.  To  the  left  he 
had  beheld  a  line  of  forest  stretching  across  the 
country,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  woody  border 
of  the  Arkansas  ;  and  at  a  distance  he  had  re- 
cognized certain  landmarks,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  we  could  not  be  above  forty  miles 
distant  from  the  fort.  It  was  like  the  welcome 
cry  of  land  to  tempest-tossed  mariners. 

In  fact  we  soon  after  saw  smoke  rising  from  a 
woody  glen  at  a  distance.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
made  by  a  hunting-party  of  Creek  or  Osage  In- 
dians from  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  was 
joyfully  hailed  as  a  harbinger  of  man.  It  was 
now  confidently  hoped  that  we  would  soon  arrive 
among  the  frontier  hamlets  of  Creek  Indians, 
which  are  scattered  along  the  skirts  of  the  unin- 
habited wilderness ;  and  our  hungry  rangers 
trudged  forward  with  reviving  spirit,  regaling 
themselves  with  savory  anticipations  of  farm- 
house luxuries,  and  enumerating  every  article  of 
good  cheer,  until  their  mouths  fairly  watered  at 
the  shadowy  feasts  thus  conjured  up. 

A  hungry  night,  however,  closed  in  upon  a  toil- 
some day.  We  encamped  on  the  border  of  one 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Arkansas,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  stately  grove  that  had  been  riven 
by  a  hurricane.  The  blast  had  torn  its  way 
through  the  forest  in  a  narrow  column,  and  its 
course  was  marked  by  enormous  trees  shivered 
and  splintered,  and  upturned,  with  their  roots 
in  the  air  ;  all  lay  in  one  direction,  like  so  many 
brittle  reeds  broken  and  trodden  down  by  the 
hunter. 

Here  was  fuel  in  abundance,  without  the  la 
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bor  of  the  axe  ;  we  had  soon  immense  fires  blaz- 
ing and  sparkling  in  the  frosty  air,  and  lighting 
up  the  whole  forest ;  but,  alas  I  we  had  no  meat 
to  cook  at  them.  The  scarcity  in  the  camp  al- 
most amounted  to  famine.  Happy  was  he  who 
had  a  morsel  of  jerked  meat,  or  even  the  half- 
picked  bones  of  a  former  repast.  For  our  part, 
we  were  more  lucky  at  our  mess  than  our  neigh- 
bors ;  one  of  our  men  having  shot  a  turkey.  We 
had  no  bread  to  eat  with  it,  nor  salt  to  season  it 
withal.  It  was  simply  boiled  in  water  ;  the  latter 
was  served  up  as  soup,  and  we  were  fain  to  rub 
each  morsel  of  the  turkey  on  the  empty  salt-bag, 
in  hopes  some  saline  particle  might  remain  to  re- 
lieve its  insipidity. 

The  night  was  biting  cold  ;  the  brilliant  moon- 
light sparkled  on  the  frosty  crystals  which  cov- 
ered every  object  around  us.  The  water  froze 
beside  the  skins  on  which  we  bivouacked,  and  in 
the  morning  I  found  the  blanket  in  which  I  was 
wrapped  covered  with  a  hoar  frost ;  yet  I  had 
never  slept  more  comfortably. 

After  a  shadow  of  a  breakfast,  consisting  of 
turkey  bones  and  a  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar, 
we  decamped  at  an  early  hour  ;  for  hunger  is  a 
sharp  quickener  on  a  journey.  The  prairies  were 
»all  gemmed  with  frost,  that  covered  the  tall 
weeds  and  glistened  in  the  sun.  We  saw  great 
flights  of  prairie-hens,  or  gfouse,  that  hovered 
from  tree  to  tree,  or  sat  in  rows  along  the  naked 
branches,  waiting  until  the  sun  should  melt  the 
frost  from  the  weeds  and  herbage.  Our  rangers 
no  longer  despised  such  humble  game,  but  turned 
from  the  ranks  in  pursuit  of  a  prairie-hen  as  eag- 
erly as  they  formerly  vould  go  in  pursuit  of  a 
deer. 

Every  one  now  pushed  forward,  anxious  to  ar- 
rive at  some  human  habitation  before  night. 
The  poor  horses  were  urged  beyond  their 
strength,  in  the  thought  of  soon  being  able  to  in- 
demnify them  for  present  toil,  by  rest  and  ample 
provender.  Still  the  distances  seemed  to  stretch 
out  more  than  ever,  and  the  blue  hills,  pointed 
out  as  landmarks  on  the  horizon,  to  recede  as  we 
advanced.  Every  step  became  a  labor ;  every 
now  and  then  a  miserable  horse  would  give  out 
and  lie  down.  His  owner  would  aise  him  by 
main  strength,  force  him  forward  to  the  margin 
of  some  stream,  where  there  might  be  a  scanty 
border  of  herbage,  and  then  abandon  him  to  his 
fate.  Among  them  that  were  thus  left  on  the 
way,  was  one  of  the  led  horses  of  the  Count ;  a 
prime  hunter,  that  had  taken  the  lead  of  every 
thing  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  horses.  It  was  in- 
tended, however,  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive  at 
the  fort,  to  send  out  a  party  provided  with  corn, 
to  bring  in  such  of  the  horses  as  should  survive. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  came  upon 
Indian  tracks,  crossing  each  other  in  various 
directions,  a  proof  that  we  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  human  habitations.  At  length,  on 
p.assing  through  a  skirt  of  wood,  we  beheld  two 
or  three  log  houses,  sheltered  under  lofty  trees  on 
the  border  of  a  prairie,  the  habitations  of  Creek 
Indians,  who  had  small  farms  adjacent.  Had 
they  been  sumptuous  villas,  abounding  with  the 
luxuries  of  civilization,  they  could  not  ha 'c  been 
hailed  with  greater  delight. 

Some  of  the  rangers  rode  up  to  them  in  quest 
of  food  ;  the  greater  part,  however,  pushed  for- 
ward in  search  of  the  habitationof  a  white  settler, 
which  we  were  told  was  at  no  great  distance. 
The  troop  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and 
I  followed  slowly  in  their  track  ;  for  my  once  fleet 
and  generous  steed  faltered  under  me,  and  was 


just  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  yet  I 
was  too  weary  and  exhausted  to  spare  him. 

In  this  way  we  crept  on,  until,  on  turning  a' 
thick  clump  of  trees,  a  frontier  farmhouse  sud- 
denly presented  itself  to  view.  It  was  a  low  tene- 
ment of  logs,  overshadowed  by  great  forest  trees, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  a  very  region  of  Cocaigne  pre- 
vailed around  it.  Here  was  a  st.ible  and  barn, 
and  granaries  teeming  with  abundance,  while 
legions  of  grunting  swine,  gobbling  turkeys,  cack- 
ling hens  and  strutting  roosters,  swarmed  about 
the  farmyard. 

My  poor  jaded  and  h.ilf-famished  horse  raised 
his  head  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  well- 
known  sights  and  sounds.  He  gave  a  chuckling 
inward  sound,  something  like  a  dry  laugh ; 
whisked  his  tail,  and  made  great  leeway  toward 
a  corn-crib,  filled  with  golden  ears  of  maize,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  could  control 
his  course,  and  steer  him  up  to  the  door  of  the 
fcabin.  A  single  glance  within  was  sufficient  to 
raise  every  gastronomic  faculty.  There  sat  the 
Captain  of  the  rangers  and  his  officers,  round  a 
three-legged  table,  crowned  by  a  broad  and 
smoking  dish  of  iDoiled  beef  and  turnips.  I 
sprang  off  my  horse  in  an  instant,  cist  him  loose 
to  make  his  w-ay  lo  the  corn-crib,  and  entered 
this  palace  of  plenty.  A  fat  good-humored 
negress  received  me  at  the  door.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  spouse  of  the  white 
man,  who  was  absent.  I  hailed  her  as  some 
swart  fairy  of  the  wild,  that  had  suddenly  con- 
jured up  a  banquet  in  the  desert ;  and  a  banquet 
was  it  in  good  sooth.  In  a  twinkling,  she  lugged 
from  the  fire  a  huge  iron  pot,  that  might  have 
rivalled  one  of  the  famous  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  oi 
the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.  Pl.icing  a  brown 
earthen  dish  on  the  floor,  she  inclined  the  corpu- 
lent caldron  on  one  side,  and  out  leaped  sundry 
great  morsels  of  beef,  with  a  regiment  of  turnips 
tumbling  after  them,  and  a  rich  cascade  of  broth 
overflowing  the  whole.  This  she  handed  me  with 
an  ivory  smile  that  extended  from  ear  to  ear ; 
apologizing  for  our  humble  fare,  and  the  humble 
style  in  which  it  was  served  up.  Humble  fare  f 
humble  style  !  Boiled  beef  and  turnips,  and  an 
earthen  dish  to  cat  them  from  !  To  think  of 
apologizing  for  such  a  treat  to  a  half-starved  man 
from  the  prairies ;  and  then  such  magnificent 
slices  of  bread  and  butter !  Head  of  Apicius, 
what  a  banquet ! 

"  The  rage  of  hunger  "being  appeased,  I  be- 
gan to  think  of  my  horse.  He,  however,  like  an 
old  campaigner,  had  taken  good  care  of  himself. 
I  found  him  paying  assiduous  attention  to  the 
crib  of  Indian  corn,  and  dexterously  dr.-iwing  forth 
and  munching  the  ears  that  protruded  between 
the  bars.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  inter- 
rupted his  repast,  which  he  abandoned  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  or  rather  a  rumbling  groan.  I  was 
anxious,  however,  to  rejoin  my  travelling  com- 
panions, who  had  passed  by  the  farmhouse  with- 
out stopping,  and  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arkansas ;  being  in  hopes  of  arriving  before  night 
at  the  Osage  Agency.  Leaving  the  Captain  and 
his  troop,  therefore,  amidst  the  abundance  of  the 
farm,  where  they  had  determined  to  quarter 
themselves  for  the  night,  I  bade  adieu  to  our 
sable  hostess,  and  again  pushed  forward. 

A  ride  of  about  a  i-iile  brought  me  to  where  my 
comrades  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, which  here  poured  along  between  beautiful 
forests.  A  number  of  Creek  Indians,  in  their 
brightly  colored  dresses,  looking  like  so  many 
gay  tropical  birds,  were  busy  aiding  our  men  to 
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transport  the  baggage  across  the  river  in  a  canoe. 
While  this  was  doing,  our  horses  had  another  re- 
gale from  two  great  cribs  heaped  up  witli  ears  of 
Indian  corn,  which  stood  near  the  edge  of  the 
river.  We  had  to  keep  a  checlc  upon  the  poor 
half-famished  animals,  lest  they  should  injure 
themselves  by  their  voracity. 

The  baggage  being  all  carried  to  the  opposite  . 
bank,  we  embarked  in  the  canoe,  and  swam  our 
horses  across  the  river.  I  was  fearful,  lest  in 
their  enfeebled  state,  they  should  not  be  able  to 
stem  the  current ;  but  their  banquet  of  Indian 
corn  had  already  infused  fresh  life  and  spirit  into 
them,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  they  were  cheered 
by  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  their  approach 
to  home,  where  they  would  soon  be  at  rest,  and 
in  plentiful  quarters ;  for  no  sooner  had  we 
landed  and  resumed  our  route,  than  they  set  off 
on  a  band-gallop,  and  continued  so  for  a  great 


part  of  seven  miles,  that  we  had  to  ride  through 
the  woods. 

It  was  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Agency,  on  the  banks  of  the  Verdi- 
gris River,  whence  we  had  set  off  about  a  month 
before.  Here  we  passed  the  night  comfortably 
quartered ;  yet,  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  the  confinement  of  a 
chamber  was,  in  some  respects,  irksome.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  close,  and  destitute  of  fresh- 
ness ;  and  when  I  woke  in  the  night  and  gazed 
about  me  upon  complete  darkness,  I  missed  the 
glorious  companionship  of  the  stars. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  again  set 
forward,  in  company  with  the  worthy  Commis- 
sioner, for  Fort  Gibson,  where  we  arrived  much 
tattered,  travel-stained,  and  weather-beaten,  but 
in  high  health  and  spirits  ; — and  thus  ended  my 
foray  into  the  Pawnee  Hunting  Grounds. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

Being  about  to  give  a  few  sketches  taken  during 
a  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  ancestral  mansion 
of  the  late  Lord  Byron,  I  think  it  proper  to  pre- 
mise some  brief  particulars  concerning  its  his- 
tory. 

Newstead  Abbey  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
in  existence  of  those  quaint  and  romantic  piles, 
half  castle,  half  convent,  which  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  olden  times  of  England.  It  stands, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  a  legendary  neighborhood  ; 
being  in  the  heart  of  Siierwood  Forest,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
band  of  outlaws,  so  famous  in  ancient  ballad  and 
nursery  tale.  It  is  true,  the  forest  scarcely  exists 
but  in  name,  and  the  tract  of  country  over  which 
it  once  extended  its  broad  solitudes  and  shades, 
is  now  an  open  and  smiling  region,  cultivated 
with  parks  and  farms,  and  enlivened  with  villages. 

Newstead,  which  probably  once  exerted  a  mo- 
nastic sway  over  this  region,  and  controlled  the 
consciences  of  the  rude  foresters,  was  originally  a 
priory,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Henry  II.,  at  the  time  when  he 
sought,  by  building  of  shrines  and  convents,  and 
by  other  acts  of  external  piety,  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket.  The  priory  was 
dedicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin,  and  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  fraternity  of  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine.  This  order  was  originally  simple  and 
abstemious  in  its  mode  of  living,  and  exemplary 
in  its  conduct ;  but  it  would  seem  that  it  grad- 
ually lapsed  into  those  abuses  which  disgraced  too 
many  of  the  wealthy  monastic  establishments ; 
for  there  are  documents  among  its  archives  which 
intimate  the  prevalence  of  gross  misrule  and  dis- 
solute sensuality  among  its  members. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  convents 
duringthe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Newstead  under- 
went a  sudden  reverse,  being  given,  with  the 
neighboring  manor  and  rectory  of  Papelwick,  to 
Sir  John  Byron,  Steward  of  Manchester  and 
Rochdale,  and  Lieutenant  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
This  ancient  family  worthy  figures  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Abbey,  and  in  the  ghost  stories  with 
which  it  abounds,  under  the  quaint  and  graphic 
appellation  of  "  Sir  John  Byron  the  Little,  with 
the  great  Beard."  He  converted  the  saintly  edi- 
fice into  a  castellated  dwelling,  making  it  his 


favorite  residence  and  the  seat  of  his  forest  juris* 
diction. 

The  Byron  family  being  subsequently  ennobled 
by  a  baronial  title,  and  enriched  by  various  pos- 
sessions, maintained  great  style  and  retinue  at 
Newstead.  The  proud  edifice  partook,  however, 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  Lord  Byron, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  represents  it  as  alternately 
the  scene  of  lordly  wassailing  and  of  civil  war  : 

"  Hark,  how  the  hall  resounding  to  the  stfiiin, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  I 
The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

"  Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish'd  arms. 
The  braying  trumpet,  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms." 


About  the  middle  of  tnc list  century,  the  Abbey 
came  into  the  possession  of  another  noted  char- 
acter, who  makes  no  less  figure  in  its  shadowy 
traditions  than  Sir  John  the  Little  with  the  great 
Beard.  This  was  the  grand-uncle  of  the  poet, 
familiarly  known  among  the  gossiping  chroni- 
clers of  the  Abbey  as  '*  the  Wicked  Lord  Byron." 
He  is  represented  .is  a  man  of  irritable  passions 
and  vindictive  temper,  in  the  indulgence  of  which 
an  incident  occurred  which  gave  a  turn  to  his 
whole  character  and  life,  and  in  some  measure 
affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbey.  In  his 
neighborhood  lived  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Mr. 
Chaworth,  proprietor  of  Annesley  Hall.  Being 
together  in  London  in  1765,  in  a  chamber  of  the 
Star  and  Garter  tavern  in  Pall  Mall,  a  quarrel 
rose  between  them.  Byron  insisted  upon  settling 
it  upon  the  spot  by  single  combat.  They  fought 
without  seconds,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle,  and 
Mr.  Chaworth,  although  the  most  expert  swords- 
man, received  a  mortal  wound.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  related  such  particulars  of  the  contest 
as  induced  the  ''oroner's  jury  to  return  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder.  Lord  Byron  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  subsequently  tried  before  the  House 
of  Peers,  where  an  ultimate  verdict  was  given  of 
manslaughter. 

He  retired  after  this  to  the  Abbey,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  to  brood  over  his  disgraces ; 
grew  gloomy,  morose,  and  fantastical,  and  in* 
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dulged  m  fits  of  passion  and  caprice,  that  made 
him  the  theme  of  rural  wonder  and  scandal.  No 
talc  was  too  wild  or  too  monstrous  for  vulgar  be- 
lief. Like  his  successor  the  poet,  he  was  accused 
of  all  kinds  of  vai^aries  and  wickedness.  It  was 
said  that  he  always  went  armed,  as  if  prepared 
to  commit  murder  on  the  least  provocation.  At 
one  time,  when  a  Renlleman  of  his  neighborhood 
was  to  dine  /iVi'  ii  t</e  with  him,  it  is  said  a  brace 
of  pistols  were  gravely  laid  with  the  knives  and 
forks  upon  the  table,  as  part  of  the  regular  table 
furniture,  and  implements  that  might  be  needed 
in  the  course  of  the  repast.  Another  rumor  states 
that  being  ex.asperated  at  his  coachman  for  dis- 
obedience to  orders,  he  shot  him  on  the  spot, 
threw  his  body  into  the  coach  where  Lady  l^yron 
was  seated,  and,  mounting  the  box,  officiated  in 
his  stead.  At  another  time,  according  to  the 
same  vulgar  rumors,  he  threw  her  ladyship  into 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  Abbey,  where  she  would 
have  been  drowned,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the 
gardener.  These  stories  are  doubtless  cx.aggera 
tions  of  trivial  incidents  which  may  have  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  wayward  pas- 
sions of  this  unha])py  man  caused  a  separation 
fj'om  his  wife,  and  finally  spread  a  solitude  around 
him.  Being  displeased  at  the  marriage  of  his 
son  and  heir,  he  displayed  an  inveterate  m.alignity 
toward  him.  Not  being  able  to  cut  off  his  suc- 
cession to  the  Abbey  estate,  which  descended  to 
him  by  entail,  he  endeavored  to  injure  it  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  it  might  come  a  mere  wreck 
into  his  hands.  For  this  purpose  he  suffered  the 
Abbey  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  everything  to 
go  to  waste  .about  it,  and  cut  down  all  the  timber 
on  the  estate,  laying  low  many  a  tract  of  old 
Sherwood  Forest,  so  that  the  Abbey  lands  lay 
stripped  and  bare  of  all  their  ancient  honors.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  unnatural  revenge  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  his  son,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  his  deserted  and  dilapi- 
dated h-'l's  a  gloomy  misanthrope,  brooding 
amidst  the  scenes  he  had  laid  desolate. 

His  wayward  humors  drove  from  him  all  neigh- 
borly society,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  he  was 
almost  without  domestics.  In  his  misanthropic 
mood,  when  at  variance  with  .ill  human  kind,  he 
took  to  feeding  crickets,  so  that  in  process  of 
time  the  Abbey  was  overrun  with  them,  and  its 
lonely  halls  made  more  lonely  at  night  by  their 
monotonous  music.  Tradition  adds  that,  at  his 
death,  the  crickets  seemed  aware  that  they  had 
lost  their  patron  and  protector,  for  they  one  and 
all  packed  up  bag  and  baggage,  and  left  the 
Abbey,  trooping  across  its  courts  and  corridors 
in  all  directions. 

The  death  of  the  '  Old  Lord,"  or  "  The  Wicked 
Lord  Byron,"  for  he  is  known  by  both  appella- 
tions, occurred  in  1798  ;  and  the  Abbey  then 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  poet.  The  lat- 
ter was  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and  living  in 
humble  style  with  his  mother  in  Scotland.  They 
came  soon  after  to  England,  to  t.ake  possession. 
Moore  gives  a  simple  but  striking  anecdote  of  the 
first  arrival  of  the  poet  at  the  domains  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  Newstead  toll-bar, 
and  saw  the  woods  of  the  Abbey  stretching  out  to 
receive  them,  when  Mrs.  Byron,  affecting  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  place,  asked  the  woman  of  the 
toll-house  to  whom  that  seat  belonged  ?  She  was 
told  that  the  owner  of  it.  Lord  Byron,  had  been 
some  months  dead.  "  And  who  is  the  next 
h-^ir?"  asked  the  proud  and  happy  mother. 
"  They  say,"  answered  the  old  woman,  "it  is  a 


little  boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen."  **  And  tWs  li 
he,  bless  him  1 "  exclaimed  the  nurse,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  herself,  and  turning  to  kiss  with 
delight  the  young  lord  who  was  seated  on  her 
lap.* 

During  Lord  Byron's  minority,  the  Abbey  was 
let  to  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthen,  but  the  poet  visited 
it  occasionally  during  the  Harrow  vacations,  when 
he  resided  with  his  mother  at  lodgings  in  Notting- 
ham. It  was  treated  little  better  by  its  present 
tenant,  than  by  the  old  lord  who  preceded  him  ; 
so  that  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  Lord  Byron 
took  up  his  abode  there,  it  was  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. The  following  lines  from  his  own  pen 
may  give  some  idea  of  its  condition  : 

"  Through    tliy  battlements,    Newste.id,    tlie    hollow 
winds  whistle, 
Thou,  tlie  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay  ; 
In  thy  once  Smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  tlie  rose  which  once  bloomed  in  the 
way. 

"  Of  the  m.iil-covered  barons  who,  proudly,  to  battle 
Led  thy  vassals  from  Kurope  to  I'.ilestine's  plain. 
The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with   every  wind 
rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain."  f 

In  another  poem  he  expresses  the  melancholy 
feeling  with  which  he  took  possession  of  his  an- 
cestral m.ansion  : 

"  Newstead  1  what  saddening  scene  of  change  is  thine, 
Thy  yawnintj  arch  betokens  sure  decay  : 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line, 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

"  Deserted  now,'  he  scans  thy  gr.-iy-worn  towers, 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep, 

Thy  cloisters,  jiervious  to  the  wintry  showers, 

These — these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to  weep. 

"  Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  tlie  vainly  great ; 
Yet  lingers  mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 

Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'g.iinst  the  will  of  fate."  % 

Lord  Byron  had  not  fortune  sufficient  to  put 
the  pile  in  extensive  repair,  nor  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  the  state  of  his  ancestors.  He  restored 
some  of  the  apartments,  so  as  to  furnish  his 
mother  with  a  comfortable  habitation,  and  fitted 
up  a  quaint  study  for  himself,  in  which,  among 
books  and  busts,  and  other  library  furniture, 
were  two  skulls  of  the  ancient  friars,  grinning  on 
each  side  of  an  antique  cross.  One  of  his  gay 
companions  gives  a  picture  of  Newstead  wh..n 
thus  repaired,  and  the  picture  is  sufficiently  deso- 
l.ate. 

'*  There  arc  two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  a  va- 
riety of  cells  and  rooms  about  them,  which, 
though  not  inhabited,  nor  in  an  inhabitable  state, 
might  easily  be  made  so  ;  and  many  of  the  origi- 
nal rooms,  among  which  is  a  fine  stone  hall,  are 
still  in  use.  Of  the  Abbey  church,  one  end  only 
remains  ;  and  the  old  kitchen,  with  a  long  range 
of  apartments,  is  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
Leading  from  the  Abbey  to  the  modern  part  of 
the  habitation  is  a  noble  room,  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth ;  but  every 
part  of  the  house  displays  neglect  and  decay, 
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■ave  those  which  the  present  lord  has  lately  fitted 
up."  • 

Even  the  repairs  thus  made  were  but  of  tran- 
sient benefit,  for  the  roof  being  left  in  its  dilapi- 
dated state,  the  rain  soon  penetrated  into  the 
apartments  which  Lord  Byron  had  restored  and 
decorated,  and  in  a  few  years  rendered  them  al- 
most as  desolate  as  the  rest  of  tlie  Abbey. 

Still  he  felt  a  pride  in  the  ruinous  old  edifice  | 
its  very  dreary  and  dismantled  state,  addressed 
itself  to  his  poetical  imagination,  and  to  that  love 
of  the  melancholy  and  the  grand  which  is  evinced 
in  all  his  writings.  "  Come  what  may,"  said  he 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  Newstead  and  1  stand  or 
fall  together.  I  have  now  lived  on  :hc  spot.  I 
have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it,  and  n.  pressure, 
present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter  the 
last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that  pride 
within  me  which  will  enable  me  to  support  dif- 
ficulties :  could  I  obtain  in  exchange  for  New- 
stead  Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I 
would  reject  the  proposition." 

His  residence  at  the  Abbey,  however,  was  fitful 
and  uncertain.  He  passed  occasional  portions 
of  time  there,  sometimes  studiously  and  alone, 
oftencr  idly  and  recklessly,  and  occasionally  with 
young  and  gay  companions,  in  riot  and  revelry, 
and  the  indulgence  of  all  kinds  of  mad  caprice. 
The  Abbey  was  by  no  means  benefited  by  these 
roystering  inmates,  who  sometimes  played  off 
monkish  mummeries  about  the  cloisters,  at  other 
times  turned  the  state  chambers  into  schools  for 
boxing  and  singlestick,  and  shot  pistols  in  the 
great  hall.  The  country  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  as  much  puzzled  by  these  madcap 
vagaries  of  the  new  incumbent,  as  by  the  gloom- 
ier habits  of  the  "  old  lord,"  and  began  to  think 
that  madness  was  inherent  in  the  Hyron  race,  or 
that  some  wayward  star  ruled  over  the  Abbey. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  his  Lordsl-.ip  to  sell  his 
ancestral  estate,  notwithstanding  the  partial  pre- 
dilections and  hereditary  feeling  which  he  had 
so  eloquently  expressed.  Fortunately,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  possessed  some- 
thing of  a  poetical  temperament,  and  who  cher- 
ished an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Lord  Byron. 
Colonel  (at  that  time  Major)  Wildman  had  been 
a  schoolmate  of  the  poet,  and  sat  with  him  on  the 
same  form  at  Harrow.  He  had  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  a  great 
consol.ition  to  Lord  Byron,  in  parting  with  his 
family  estate,  to  know  that  it  would  be  held  by 
one  capable  of  restoring  its  faded  glories,  and 
who  would  respect  and  preserve  all  the  monu- 
ments and  memorials  of  his  line.f 


•  Letter  of  the  Lite  Charles  Skinner  Mathews,  Esq. 

f  The  following  letter,  written  in  the  course  of  the 
transfer  o'  the  estate,  has  never  been  published : — 

Venice,  November  18,  i8i8. 
My  Dear  Wiluman, 

Mr.  Hanson  is  on  the  eve  of  his  return,  so  that  I 
have  only  time  to  return  a  few  inadequate  tlianks  for 
your  very  kind  letter.  I  should  regret  to  trouble  you 
with  any  requests  of  mine,  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  any  signs  of  my  family,  which  may  still  exist  at  New- 
stead,  and  leave  everything  of  that  kind  to  your  own 
feelings,  present  or  future,  upon  the  subject.  The  por- 
trait which  you  flatter  me  by  desiring,  would  not  be 
worth  to  you  your  trouble  and  expense  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition, but  you  may  rely  ujion  having  the  very  first 
that  may  be  painted,  and  which  may  seeth  worth  your 
acceptance. 

I  trust  that  Newstead  will,  being  yours,  remain  so, 


The  confidence  of  Lord  Byron  In  the  good 
feeling  and  good  taste  of  Colonel  Wildman  has 
been  justified  by  the  event.  Under  his  judicious 
eye  and  munificent  hand  the  venerable  and  ro- 
mantic pile  has  risen  from  its  ruins  in  all  its  old 
monastic  and  Ijaronial  splendor,  and  ailditions 
have  been  made  to  it  in  perfect  conformity  of 
style.  The  groves  .nnd  forests  have  been  re- 
planted ;  the  lakes  and  fish-ponds  cleaned  out, 
and  the  gardens  rescued  from  the  "hemlock  and 
thistle,"  and  restored  to  their  pristine  and  digni- 
fied formality. 

The  farms  on  the  estate  have  been  put  in  com- 
plete order,  new  farm-houses  built  of  stone,  in  the 
picturesque  and  comfortable  style  of  the  old 
English  granges  ;  the  hereditary  tenants  secured 
in  their  paternal  homes,  and  treated  with  the 
most  considerate  indulgence  ;  everything,  in  a 
word,  gives  happy  indications  of  a  liberal  and 
beneficent  landlord. 

What  most,  however,  will  interest  the  visitors 
to  the  Abbey  in  favor  of  its  present  occupant,  is 
the  reverential  care  with  which  he  has  preserved 
and  renovated  every  monument  and  relic  of  the 
Byron  family,  and  every  object  in  anywise  con- 
nected with  the  memory  of  the  poet.  Eighty 
thousand  pounds  have  already  been  expended 
upon  the  venerable  pile,  yet  the  work  is  still 
going  on,  and  Newstead  promises  to  realize  the 
hope  faintly  breathed  by  the  poet  when  bidding 
it  a  melancholy  farewell — 

"  Haply  thy  sun  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  witli  meridian  r.iy ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  future,  as  tliy  former  day." 


ARRIVAL  AT   THE  ABBEY. 

I  HAD  been  passing  a  merry  Christmas  in  the 
good  old  style  at  Barlboro'  Hall,  a  venerable 
family  mansion  in  Derbyshire,  and  set  off  to  fin- 
ish the  holidays  with  the  hospitable  proprietor  of 
Newstead  Abbey.  A  drive  of  seventeen  miles 
through  a  pleasant  country,  part  of  it  the  storied 
region  of  Sherwood  Forest,  brought  me  to  the 
gate  of  Newstead  Park.  The  aspect  of  the  park 
was  by  no  means  imposing,  the  fine  old  trees 
that  once  adorned  it  having  been  laid  low  by 
Lord  Byron's  rvayward  predecessor. 

Entering  the  gate,  the  postchaise  rolled  heavily 
along  a  sandy  road,  between  naked  declivities, 
gradually  descending  into  one  of  those  gentle  and 
sheltered  valleys,  in  which  the  sleek  monks  of  old 
loved  to  nestle  themselves.  Here  a  sweep  of  the 
road  round  an  angle  of  a  garden  wall  brought  us 
full  in  front  of  the  venerable  edifice,  embosomed 
in  the  valley,  with  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
spreading  out  before  it. 


and  that  it  may  see  you  as  happy,  as  I  am  very  sure 
that  you  will  make  your  dependents.  With  regard  to 
myself,  you  may  be  sure  that  whether  in  the  fourth,  or 
fifth,  or  sixth  form  at  Harrow,  or  in  tlie  fluctuations  of 
after  life,  I  shall  always  remember  with  regard  my  old 
schoolfellow — fellow  monitor,  and  friend,  and  recognize 
with  respect  the  gallant  soldier,  who,  with  all  the  ad- 
v.intages  of  fortune  and  allurements  of  youth  to  a  Ufe 
of  pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  duties  of  a  nobler 
order,  and  will  receive  his  reward  in  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  his  country. 

Ever  yuurs  most  truly  and  affectionately, 

liYRON. 
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NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 


The  irregular  pfr-iy  pilc>  of  motley  architecture, 
answered  to  the  description  given  by  Lord  Hyron  : 

"An  old,  old  monastery  once,  nnd  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mixed  Gothic " 

One  end  was  fortified  by  a  castellated  tower, 
bespeakinR  the  baronial  and  warlike  days  of  the 
edifice  ;  tlie  other  end  maintained  its  primitive 
,  monastic  character.  A  ruined  chapel,  flanked 
by  a  solemn  grove,  still  reared  its  front  entire. 
It  is  true,  the  threshold  of  the  once  frequented 
portal  was  grass-grown,  and  the  great  lancet 
window,  once  glorious  with  painted  glass,  was 
now  entwined  and  overhung  with  ivy;  but, the 
old  convent  cross  still  braved  both  time  and 
tempest  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  chapel,  and  below, 
the  blessed  cftigics  of  the  Virgin  and  child, 
sculptured  in  gray  stone,  remained  uninjured  in 
their  niche,  giving  a  sanctified  aspect  to  the 
pile.* 

A  flight  of  rooks,  tenants  of  the  adjacent  grove, 
were  hovering  about  the  ruin,  and  balancing 
themselves  upon  every  airy  projection,  and  looked 
down  with  curious  eye  and  cawed  as  the  post- 
chaise  rattled  along  below. 

The  chamberlain  of  the  Abbey,  a  most  deco- 
rous personage,  dressed  in  black,  received  us  at 
the  portal.  Here,  too,  we  encountered  a  me- 
mento of  Lord  Hyron,  a  great  black  and  white 
Newfoundland  dog,  that  had  accompanied  his 
remains  from  Greece.  He  was  descended  from 
the  famous  l)oatswain,and  inherited  his  generous 
qualities.  He  was  a  cherished  inmate  of  the 
Abbey,  and  honored  and  caressed  by  every  vis- 
itor. Conducted  by  the  chamberlain,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog,  who  assisted  in  doing  the 
honors  of  the  house,  wc  passed  through  a  long 
low  vaulted  hall,  supported  by  massive  Gothic 
arches,  and  not  a  little  resembling  the  crypt  of  a 
cathedral,  being  the  basement  story  of  the 
Abbey. 

From  this  wc  ascended  a  stone  staircase,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  pair  of  folding  doors  admitted  us 
into  a  broad  corridor  that  ran  round  the  interior 
of  the  Abbey.  The  windows  of  the  corridor 
looked  into  a  quadrangular  grass-grown  court, 
forming  the  hollow  centre  of  the  pile.  In  the 
midst  of  it  rose  a  lofty  and  fantastic  fountain, 
wrought  of  the  same  gray  stone  as  the  main  edi- 
fice, and  which  has  been  well  described  by  Lord 
Byron. 

"  Amidst  (he  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint, 
Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 

And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 
The  spring  rush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 
made, 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 
Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 
Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles."  f 

Around  this  quadrangle  were  low  vaulted 
c'oisters,  with  Gothic  arches,  once  the  secluded 
walks  of  the  monks :    the  corridor  along  which 


" in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child 
With  her  son  in  her  blessed  arms,  looked  round, 
Spared   by  some  chance,   when   all    beside  was 
spoil'd  : 
She  maue  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground." 
Don  Juan,  Canto  III. 
fDoN  Juan,  Canto  IIL 


we  were  passing  was  built  above  these  cloisters, 
and  their  hollow  arches  seemed  to  reverberate 
every  footfall.  Kverything  thus  far  had  a  solemn 
monastic  air  ;  but,  on  arriving  at  an  angle  of  the 
corridor,  the  eye,  glancing  along  a  shadowy  gal« 
lery,  caught  a  sight  of  two  dark  figures  in  plate 
armor,  with  closed  visors,  bucklers  braced,  and 
swords  drawn,  standing  motionless  against  the 
wall.  They  seemed  two  phantoms  of  the  chival- 
rous era  of  the  Abbey. 

Here  the  chamberlain,  throwing  open  a  folding 
door,  ushered  us  at  once  into  a  spacious  and 
lofty  saloon,  which  offered  a  brilliant  contrast  to 
the  quaint  '  "'  sombre  apartments  we  had  tra- 
versed, aj  elegantly  nirnished,  and  the  walls 
hung  wi  paintings,  yet  something  of  its  original 
architecture  had  been  preserved  and  blended 
with  modern  embellishments.  There  were  the 
stone-shafted  casements  and  the  deep  bow-win- 
dow of  former  times.  The  carved  and  panelled 
wood-work  of  the  lofty  ceiling  had  likewise  been 
carefully  restored,  and  its  Gothic  and  grotesque 
devices  painted  and  gilded  in  their  ancient  style. 

Here,  too,  were  emblems  of  the  former  and 
latter  days  of  the  Abbey,  in  the  effigies  of  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Byron  line  that  held  sway 
over  its  destinies.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon, 
above  the  door,  the  dark  Gothic  portrait  of  "  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little  with  the  great  Beard," 
looked  grimly  down  from  his  canvas,  while,  at 
the  opposite  end,  a  white  marble  bust  of  the  ji,v- 
ftius  loci,  the  noble  poet,  shone  conspicuously 
from  its  pedestal. 

The  whole  air  and  style  of  the  apartment  par- 
took more  of  the  palace  than  the  monastery,  and 
its  windows  looked  forth  on  a  suitable  prospect, 
composed  of  beautiful  groves,  smooth  verdant 
lawns,  and  silver  sheets  of  water.  Below  the 
windows  was  a  small  flower-garden,  inclosed  bj 
stone  balustrades,  on  which  were  stately  pea- 
cocks, sunning  themselves  and  displaying  their 
plumage.  About  the  grass-plots  in  front,  were 
gay  cock  pheasants,  and  plump  partridges,  and 
nimble-footed  water  hens,  feeding  almost  in  per- 
fect security. 

Such  was  the  medley  of  objects  presented  to 
the  eye  on  first  visiting  the  Abbey,  and  I  found 
the  interior  fully  to  answer  the  description  of  the 
poet — 

"  The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable. 
With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved ;  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween  ; 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 
Still  unimpair'd,  to  decorate  the  scene ; 

The  rest  had  been  reforme<l,  replaced,  or  sunk. 

And  spoke  more  of  the  friar  than  the  monk. 

"  Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  joined 
IJy  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur  ;  hut  when  combined 
Formed  a  whole,  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 
At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  were  in  their  hearts." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lay  open  the  scenes 
of  domestic  life  at  the  Abbey,  nor  to  describe 
the  festivities  of  which  I  was  a  partaker  during 
my  sojourn  within  its  hospitable  walls.  I  wish 
merely  to  present  a  picture  of  the  edifice  itself, 
and  of  those  personages  and  circumstances  about 
it,  connected  with  the  memory  of  Byron. 

I  forbear,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  my  reception 
by  my  excellent  and  amiable  host  and  hostess, 
or  to  make  my  reader  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
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Inmates  of  the  mansion  that  I  met  in  the  saloon  ; 
and  I  shall  pass  on  at  once  with  him  to  the  cham- 
ber allotted  me,  and  to  which  I  was  most  re- 
spectfully conducted  by  the  chamberlain. 

It  was  one  of  a  magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  ex- 
tending between  the  court  of  the  cloisters  and 
the  Abbey  garden,  the  windows  looking  into  the 
latter.  The  whole  suite  formed  the  ancient  state 
apartment,  and  had  fallen  into  decay  during  the 
neglected  days  of  the  Abbey,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
ruinous  condition  in  the  time  of  Lord  Uyron.  It 
had  since  been  restored  to  its  ancient  splendor, 
of  which  my  chamber  may  bo  cited  as  a  speci- 
iren.  It  was  lofty  and  well  proportioned;  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  was  panelled  with  ancient 
oak,  the  upper  part  hung  with  gobelin  tapestry, 
representing  oriental  hunting  scenes,  wherein  the 
figures  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  of  great  viva- 
city of  attitude  and  color. 

The  furniture  was  antique,  dignified,  and  cum- 
brous. High-backed  chairs  curiously  carved,  and 
wrought  in  needlework  ;  a  massive  clothes-press 
of  dark  oak,  well  polished,  and  inlaid  with  land- 
scapes of  various  tinted  woods  |  a  bed  of  state, 
ample  and  lofty,  so  as  only  to  be  ascended  by  a 
movable  flight  of  steps,  the  huge  posts  ■^'■pport- 
ing  a  high  tester  with  a  tuft  of  crimson  i-iunies  at 
each  corner,  and  rich  curtains  of  crimson  damask 
hanging  in  broad  and  heavy  folds. 

A  venerable  mirror  of  plate  glass  stood  on  the 
toilet,  in  which  belles  of  former  centuries  may 
have  contemplated  and  decorated  their  charms. 
The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  of  tcsselated  oak, 
shining  with  wax,  and  partly  covered  by  a  Turkey 
carpet.  In  the  Centre  stood  a  massy  oaken  table, 
waxed  and  polished  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  writing-desk  of  perfumed  rosewood. 

A  sober  light  was  admitted  into  the  room 
through  Gothic  stone  shafted  casements,  partly 
shaded  by  crimson  curtains,  and  partly  over- 
shadowed by  the  trees  of  the  garden.  This  sol- 
emnly tempered  light  added  to  the  cfTect  of  the 
stately  and  antiquated  interior. 

Two  portraits,  suspended  over  the  doors,  were 
•  in  keeping  with  the  scene.  They  were  in  ancient 
Vandyke  dresses ;  one  was  a  cavalier,  who  may 
have  occupied  this  apartment  in  days  of  yore, 
the  other  was  a  lady  with  a  black  velvet  mask  in 
her  hand,  who  may  once  have  arrayed  herself  for 
conquest  at  the  very  mirror  I  have  described. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  old  times,  however, 
in  this  quaint  but  richly  dight  apartment,  was  a 
great  chimney-piece  of  panel-work,  carved  in 
high  relief,  with  niches  or  compartments,  each 
containing  a  human  bust,  that  protruded  almost 
entirely  from  the  wall.  Some  of  the  figures  were 
in  ancient  Gothic  garb  ;  the  most  striking  among 
them  was  a  female,  who  was  earnestly  regarded 
by  a  fierce  Saracen  from  an  adjoining  niche. 

This  panel-work  is  among  the  mysteries  of  the 
Abbey,  and  causes  as  much  wide  speculation  as 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Some  suppose  it  to 
illustrate  an  adventure  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
that  the  lady  in  effigy  had  been  rescued  by  some 
Crusader  of  the  family  from  the  turbaned  Turk 
who  watches  her  so  earnestly.  What  tends  to 
give  weight  to  these  suppositions  is,  that  similar 
pieces  of  panel-work  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
Abbey,  in  all  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  Chris- 
tian lady  and  her  Saracen  guardian  or  lover. 
At  the  bottom  of  these  sculptures  fire  emblazoned 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Uyrons. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader,  however,  with 
any  further  description  of  my  apartment,  or  of 
the  mysteries  connected  with  it.    As  he  is  to 


pass  some  days  with  me  at  the  Abbey,  we  shall 
liave  time  to  examine  the  old  edifice  at  our  lei. 
sure,  and  to  make  ourselves  acquainted,  not 
merely  with  its  interior,  but  likewise  with  its  en« 
v  irons. 


THE  AIJREY  GARDEN. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  rose  at  an  early 
hour.  The  daylight  was  peering  brightly  be- 
tween the  window  curtains,  and  drawing  them 
apart,  I  g.azed  through  the  Gothic  casement  upon 
a  scene  that  accorded  in  character  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  ancient  mansion.  It  was  the  old 
Abbey  garden,  but  altered  to  suit  tlic  tastes  of 
different  times  and  occupants.  In  one  direction 
were  shady  walls  and  alleys,  broad  terr.iccs  and 
lofty  groves  ;  in  another,  beneath  a  gray  monas- 
tic-looking angle  of  the  edifice,  overrun  with  ivy 
and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  lay  a  small  Frencn 
garden,  with  formal  flower-pots,  gravel  walks, 
and  stately  stone  balustrades. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  hour,  tempted  mc  to  an  early  stroll ;  for  it  is 
pleasant  to  enjoy  such  old-time  places  alone, 
when  one  may  indulge  poetical  reveries,  and  spin 
cobweb  fancies,  without  interruption.  Dressing 
myself,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  I  descended  a 
small  flight  of  steps  from  the  state  apartment  into 
the  long  corridor  over  the  cloisters,  along  which 
I  passed  to  a  door  at  the  farther  end.  Here  I 
emerged  into  the  open  air,  and,  descending  an- 
other flight  of  stone  steps,  found  myself  in  the 
centre  of  what  had  once  been  the  Abbey  chapel. 

Nothing  of  the  sacred  edifice  remained,  how- 
ever, but  the  Gothic  front,  with  its  deep  port.il 
and  grand  lancet  window,  already  described. 
The  nave,  the  side  walls,  the  choir,  the  sacristy, 
all  had  disappeared.  The  open  sky  was  over  my 
head,  a  smooth  shaven  grass-plot  beneath  my 
feet.  Gravel  walks  and  shrubberies  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  shadowy  aisles,  and  stately  trees 
to  the  clustering  columns. 

"  Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 

The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguished  cKiy, 
In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  l)ut  to  pray. 
Wiiere  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend, 

Soon  as  the  gloaming  spreads  her  warning  shade, 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  paid." 

Instead  of  the  matin  orisons  of  the  monki, 
however,  the  ruined  walls  of  the  chapel  now  re- 
sounded to  the  cawing  of  innumerable  rooks  that 
were  fluttering  and  hovering  about  the  dark  grove 
which  they  inhabited,  and  preparing  for  their 
morning  flight. 

My  ramble  led  me  along  quiet  alleys,  bordered 
by  shrubbery,  where  the  solitary  water-hen  would 
now  and  then  scud  across  my  path,  and  take 
refuge  among  the  bushes.  From  hence  I  entered 
upon  a  broad  terraced  walk,  once  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  friars,  which  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  old  Abbey  garden,  passiiig  along 
the  ancient  stone  wall  which  bounded  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  garden  lay  one  of  the  monkish  fish- 
pools,  an  oblong  sheet  of  water,  deep  set  like  a 
mirror,  in  green  sloping  banks  of  turf.  In  its 
glassy  bosom  was  reflected  the  dark  mass  of  a 
neighboring  grove,  one  of  the  most  import:ir.t 
features  of  the  garden. 

This  grove  goes  by  the  sinister  name  of  '*'  the 
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Devil's  Wood."  nnd  enjoys  out  nn  equivocal 
ciiaracter  in  the  ncit;l>l><irhood.  It  was  planted 
I))'  "  'liic  Wicked  Lord  Hyron,"  during  the  early 
part  of  liia  residence  at  the  Abbev,  before  his 
fatal  (hicl  with  Mr.  C'haworlh.  llavinj;  some- 
tliinj;  (if  a  fiirui^,'n  and  classical  taste,  he  set  U|) 
leaden  statues  of  satyrs  or  fauns- at  each  end  of 
the  grove.  The  statues,  like  everything  else 
about  the  old  Lord,  fell  under  the  suspicion  and 
ohloi|uy  that  overshadowed  hint  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  The  country  people,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  heathen  mythology  and  its  sylvan  deities, 
looked  with  horror  at  idols  invested  with  the  dia- 
bolical attributes  of  horns  and  cloven  feet.  They 
probably  supposeil  them  some  object  of  secret 
worship  of  the  gloomy  and  secluded  niisanthrope 
and  reputed  murderer,  and  gave  them  the  name 
of  "The  old  Lord's  Devils." 

I  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  mystic  grove. 
There  stood  the  ancient  and  much  slandered 
statues,  overshadowed  by  tall  larches,  and  stained 
by  dank  green  mold.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  strange  figures,  thus  behoofed  and  be- 
horned,  and  set  up  in  a  gloomy  grove,  should 
perplex  the  minds  of  the  simple  and  sujjerstitious 
yeomanry.  There  are  many  of  the  tastes  and 
caprices  of  the  rich,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
educated must  savor  of  insanity. 

I  was  attracted  to  this  grove,  however,  by 
memorials  of  a  more  touching  character.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron.  In  his  farewell  visit  to  the  Abbey,  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  possession  of  it,  he  passed 
some  time  in  this  grove,  in  company  with  his 
sister ;  and  as  a  last  memento,  engraved  their 
names  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

The  feelings  that  agitated  his  bosom  during 
this  farewell  visit,  when  he  beheld  round  him  ob- 
jects dear  to  his  pride,  and  dear  to  his  juvenile 
recollections,  but  of  which  the  narrowness  (>f  his 
fortune  would  not  permit  him  to  retain  jiosses- 
sion,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  a  poetical 
epistle,  written  to  his  sister  in  after  years: 

"  I  (lid  remind  you  of  our  own  de.ir  lake 

By  tlie  (lilt  IiiiU,  ■iv/iich  may  lie  mine  no  more ; 

Leni.in's  is  f.iir  ;  i)ut  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  : 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Kre  l/iat  or  t/ioii  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 

Though,  like  all  things  wliicli  I  have  loved,  they  arc 

Kesign'd  fur  ever,  or  divided  far. 

*•  I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  cliildhood  ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 

Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 
Some  living  things  I  love — but  none  like  thee." 

I  searched  the  grove  for  some  time,  before  I 
found  the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had  left  his 
frail  memorial.  It  was  an  elm  of  peculiar  form, 
having  two  trunks,  which  sprang  from  the  same 
root,  and,  after  growing  side  by  side,  mingled 
their  branches  together.  He  had  selected  it, 
doubtless,  as  emblematical  of  his  sister  and  him- 
self. The  names  of  BvRON  and  Augusta  were 
still  visible.  They  had  been  deeply  cut  in  the 
bark,  but  the  natural  growth  of  the  tree  was 
gradually  rendering  them  illegible,  and  a  few 
years  hence,  strangers  will  seek  in  vain  for  this 
record  of  fraternal  affection. 

Leaving  the  grove,   I  continued  my  ramble 
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along  a  spacious  terrace,  overlooking  what  ha4 
once  been  the  kitchen  g.irdcn  of  tnc  Abbey. 
lleh)w  me  lay  the  monks'  stew,  or  fish  pond,  a 
dark  pool,  overhung  by  gloomy  cypresses,  with  a 
solitary  water-hen  swimming  .about  in  it. 

A  little  farther  on,  and  the  terrace  looked  down 
upon  the  stately  scene  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Abbey  j  the  (lower  garden,  with  its  stone  balus> 
trades  and  stately  peacocks,  the  lawn,  with  its 
heasants  and  ])artridges,  and  the  soft  valley  of 
'ewstead  beyond. 

At  a  distance,  on  the  border  of  the  lawn,  stood 
another  memento  of  Lord  Byron  ;  an  oak  |)l.»nted 
by  him  in  his  lioyhood,  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
Abbey.  With  a  superstitious  feelin  :  inherent  in 
him,  he  linked  his  own  destiny  with  that  of  the 
tree.  "  As  it  fares,''  said  he,  "so  will  fare  my 
fortunes."  Several  years  elapsed,  many  of  them 
passed  in  idleness  and  dissii)ation.  He  returned 
to  the  Abbey  a  youth  scarce  grown  to  manhood, 
but,  as  he  thought,  with  vices  and  follies  beyond 
his  years.  He  found  bis  emblem  oak  almost 
choked  by  weeds  and  branibles,  and  took  the 
lesson  to  himself. 

"  Young  oak,  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  liopud  that  thy  days  would  lie  lunger  than  mine, 
That  thy  dark  waving  iiranches  would  Mourish  aroundi 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

"  Such,  nuch  was  my  hope — when  in  infancy's  years 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  reared  thee  with  prida; 
They^nre  past,  anil  I  water  thy  stem  with  iny  tears— 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
liide." 

I  leaned  over  the  stone  b.ilustrade  of  the  ter- 
race, and  gazed  upon  the  valley  of  Newstead, 
with  its  silver  sheets  of  water  gleaming  in  the 
morning  sun.  It  was  a  sabbath  morning,  which 
always  seems  to  have  a  hallowed  inlluence  over 
the  landscape,  probably  from  the  cpiiet  of  the 
day,  and  the  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  week-day 
labor.  As  I  mused  upon  the  mild  nnd  bonutiful 
scene,  and  the  wayward  destinies  of  the  man, 
whose  stormy  temperament  forced  him  from  this 
tranquil  paradise  to  battle  with  the  passions  and 
perils  of  the  world,  the  sweet  chime  of  bells  from 
a  village  a  few  miles  distant  came  stealing  up  the 
v.iUey.  Every  sight  and  sound  this  morning 
seemed  calculated  to  summon  up  touching  recol- 
lections of  poor  Byron.  The  chime  was  from  the 
village  spire  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  beneath  which 
his  remains  lie  buried  I 

I  have  since  visited  his  tomb.     It  is  in 

an  old  gray  country  church,  venerable  with  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  He  lies  buried  beneath  the 
p.tvement,  at  one  end  of  the  principal  aisle.  A 
light  falls  on  the  spot  through  the  stained  glass 
of  a  Gothic  window,  and  a  tablet  on  the  adjacent 
wall  announces  the  family  vault  of  the  Byrons. 
It  had  been  the  wayward  intention  of  the  poet  to 
be  entombed,  with  his  faithful  dog,  in  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  him  in  the  garden  of  Newstead 
Abbey.  His  executors  showed  better  judgment 
and  feeling,  in  consigning  his  ashes  to  the  family 
sepulchre,  to  mingle  with  those  of  his  mother  and 
his  kindred.     Here, 

"After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further  ! " 


How  nearly  did  his  dying  hour  rcnVne  the  wish 
made  by  him,  but  a  few  years  previously,  in  on« 
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•f  his  fitful  moods  of  melancholy  and  misan- 
thropy  : 

•♦  Wlicii  time,  or  «oon  or  late,  ihall  bring 
The  (IreamlcHit  hieep  thnt  luiN  the  dead, 
Ohlivl(m  !  may  thy  languid  wiii^ 
Wave  i;*"dy  o'er  my  dying  lied  I 

"No  bap'l  i)f  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  l>low  ; 
No  iiiniden  with  dishevelled  hair, 
To  foci,  or  feign  durorous  woe. 

**  liut  silent  lot  mo  sink  to  earth, 

With  no  ofliciouH  mourncrH  near  ! 
I  wciulil  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear." 

He  died  nmong  styangcrs,  in  a  foreign  land, 
without  a  kindred  hand  to  close  his  eyes  ;  yet  he 
did  not  die  unwept.  With  all  his  faults  and 
errors,  and  passions  and  caprices,  he  had  the  gift 
of  attaching  his  humble  dependents  warmly  to 
him.  One  of  them,  a  j)oor  Cireek,  accompanied 
his  remains  tt>  ICngland,  and  followed  them  to  the 
grave.  I  am  told  that,  during  the  ceremony,  he 
stood  holding  on  by  a  pew  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
and  when  all  was  over,  sccmeil  as  if  he  would 
have  gone  down  into  the  tomb  with  the  body  of 
his  master. — A  nature  that  could  inspire  such  at- 
tachments, must  have  been  generous  and  benefi- 
cent. 


PLOUGH    MONDAY. 

Sherwood  Fouf.st  is  a  region  that  still  retains 
much  of  the  quaint  customs  and  holiday  games 
of  the  olden  time.  A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival 
at  the  Abbey,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  cloisters,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  rustic  music,  and  now  and 
then  a  burst  of  merriment,  proceeding  from  the 
interior  of  the  mansion.  Presently  the  chamber- 
lain came  and  informed  me  that  a  party  of  coun- 
try lads  were  in  the  servants'  hall,  performing 
Plough  Monilay  antics,  and  invited  me  to  witness 
their  mummery.  I  gladly  assented,  for  1  am 
somewhat  curious  about  these  relics  of  po|)ular 
usages.  The  servants'  hall  was  a  fit  place  for 
the  exhibition  of  an  old  Clothic  game.  It  was  a 
chamber  of  great  extent,  which  in  monkish  times 
had  been  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  A  row  of 
massive  columns  extended  lengthwise  through  the 
centre,  whence  sprung  Gothic  arches,  supporting 
the  low  vaulted  ceiling.  Here  was  a  set  of  rus- 
tics dressed  up  in  something  of  the  style  repre- 
sented in  the  books  concerning  popular  antiqui- 
ties. One  w.is  in  a  rough  garb  of  frieze,  with  his 
head  muffled  in  bear-skin,  and  a  bell  dangling 
behind  him,  that  jingled  at  every  movement.  He 
was  the  clown,  or  fool  of  the  party,  probably  a 
traditional  representative  of  the  ancient  satyr. 
The  rest  were  decorated  with  ribbons  and  armed 
with  wooden  swords.  The  leader  of  the  troop 
recited  the  old  b.-iUad  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  which  had  been  current  among  the  coun- 
try people  for  ages  ;  his  companions  accompanied 
the  recitation  with  some  rude  attempt  at  acting, 
while  the  clown  cut  all  kinds  of  antics. 

To  these  succeeded  a  set  of  morris-dancers, 
gayly  dressed  up  with  ribbons  and  hawks' -bells. 
In  this  troop  we  had  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian,  the  latter  represented  by  a  smooth -f;^ccd 
boy  ;  also  Beelzebub,  equipped  with  a  broo«n, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife  Bessy,  a  tcnnajjaiK 


old  beldame.  These  rude  pageants  are  the  lin- 
gering ninainf  of  the  old  cu'tloms  of  I'lougit 
Nlon<la\',  when  bands  of  rustics,  f-uilastKally 
dressecl,  ami  furnished  with  pipe  and  tabor, 
drjigged  what  was  called  the  "  fool  plt)U.;h"  from 
house  to  house,  singing  ball.uU  and  performint; 
antics,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  with  money 
and  good  cheer. 

But  it  is  not  in  "merry  Sherwf)od  Foreit" 
alone  that  these  remnants  of  old  times  prevail. 
Thev  are  t)  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  counties 
north  of  the  Trent,  which  classic  stream  seems 
to  be  the  boundary  line  of  primitive  customs. 
During  my  recent  C'hristmr.s  sojourn  at  Harlbmo' 
Hall,  on  the  skirls  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire, 
I  had  witnessed  many  of  the  iiistic  festivities 
peculiar  to  that  joyoin  season,  wliirh  have  rashly 
oeen  proiiounceil  obsolete,  by  those  who  draw 
their  ex[)erience  merely  from  city  life.  I  had 
seen  the  great  Yule  log  put  on  tlu;  fiie  on  Christ- 
mas l''.ve,  and  the  wassail  bowl  sent  round,  brim- 
ming witli  its  spicy  beverage.  1  h.ul  heard  carols 
beneath  my  winilow  by  the  choristers  of  tho 
neighboring  village,  who  went  their  rounds  about 
the  ancient  Hall. -it  niiilnight,  accortling  to  imme- 
morial custom.  We  h.itl  mummers  and  mimers 
too,  with  the  story  of  St.  George  .ind  the  Dragon, 
and  other  ballads  and  traditional  dialogues,  to- 
gether with  the  famous  old  interlude  of  the  Hobby 
Horse,  all  represented  in  the  aiUeehaniljcr  and 
servants'  hall  by  rustics,  who  inherited  the 
custom  and  the  poetry  from  preceding  genera- 
tions. 

The  boar's  head,  crowned  with  rosemary,  had 
taken  its  honored  station  among  the  Christmas 
cheer  ;  the  festal  board  had  been  attended  by 
glee  singers  and  minstrels  from  the  village  to 
entertain  the  company  with  hereditary  songs  and 
catches  during  their  repast ;  and  the  old  Pyrrhic 
game  of  the  sword  dance,  handed  down  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  was  admirably  performed 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion  by  a  bantl  of 
young  men,  lithe  and  supple  in  their  forms  and 
graceful  in  their  movements,  wlin,  1  w.is  told, 
went  the  rounds  of  the  villages  and  country  seats 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

I  specify  these  rural  pageants  and  ceremoni.ib, 
which  I  saw  during  my  sojourn  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, because  it  has  been  ilo\  med  that  some  of 
the  anecdotes  of  holiday  \  ;istoms  given  in  my 
preceding  writings,  related  to  usages  which  have 
entirely  passed  away.  Critics  who  reside  in  cities 
have  little  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  and 
observances,  which  still  prevail  in  remote  and 
rural  neighljorhoods 

In  fact,  in  crossing  the  Trent  one  seems  to  step 
back  into  old  times  ;  and  in  the  villages  of  Sher- 
wood Forest  we  arc  in  a  black-letter  region.  The 
moss-green  cottages,  the  lowly  mansions  of  gray 
stone,  till  (lothic  crosses  at  each  end  of  the  vil- 
lages, ana  the  tall  Maypole  in  the  centre,  trans- 
port us  in  imagination  to  foregone  centuries ; 
everythin-  has  a  quaint  and  antiquated  air. 

Tht  tenantry  on  the  Abbey  estate  partake  of 
this  |irimitive  character.  Some  of  the  families 
have  rented  farms  there  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  their  mansions 
fell  to  decay,  and  every  thing  about  them  par- 
took of  the  general  waste  and  misrule  of  the 
ISyron  dynasty,  yet  nothing  could  uproot  them 
from  their  native  soil.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
Colonel  Wildman  has  taken  these  stanch  loyal 
families  under  his  peculiar  care.  He  has  favored 
them  in  their  rents,  repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt 
their  farm-houses,  and  has  cnablcc*  families'  that 
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had  almost  sunk  into  the  class  of  mere  rustic 
laborers,  once  more  to  hold  up  their  heads  among 
the  yeomanry  of  the  land. 

I  visited  one  of  these  renovated  establishments 
that  had  but  lately  been  a  mere  ruin,  and  now 
was  a  substantial  grange.  It  was  inhabited  by  a 
young  couple.  The  good  woman  showed  every 
part  of  the  establishment  with  decent  pride,  ex- 
ulting in  its  comfort  and  respectability.  Her 
husband,  I  understood,  had  risen  in  consequence 
with  the  improvement  of  his  mansion,  and  now 
began  to  be  known  among  his  rustic  neighbors 
by  the  appellation  of  "  the  youi.;»  So-^ire." 


OLD  SERVANTS. 

In  an  old,  time-worn,  and  mysterious  looking 
mansion  like  Ncv/stead  Abbey,  and  one  so 
haunted  by  monkish,  and  feudal,  and  poetical 
associations,  it  is  a  prize  to  meet  with  some  an- 
cient crone,  who  has  passed  a  long  life  about  the 
place,  so  as  to  have  become  a  living  chronicle  of 
its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes.  Such  a  one  is 
Nanny  Smith,  a  worthy  dame,  near  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  for  a  long  iime  served  as  house- 
keeper to  the  Byrons.  The  Abbey  and  its  do- 
mains comprise  her  world,  beyond  which  she 
knows  nothing,  but  within  which  she  has  ever 
conducted  herself  with  native  shrewdness  and 
old-fashioned  honesty. ,  When  Lord  Byron  sold 
the  Abbey  her  vocation  was  at  an  end,  still  she 
lingered  about  the  place,  having  for  it  the  local 
attachment  of  a  cat.  Abandoning  her  comforta- 
ble housekeeper's  apartment,  she  took  shelter  in 
one  of  the  "rock  houses,"  which  are  nothing 
more  than  a  little  neighborhood  of  cabins,  ex- 
cavated in  the  perpendicular  walls  of  a  stone 
quarry,  at  no  gre.it  distance  from  the  Abbey. 
Three  cells  cut  in  the  living  rock,  formed  her 
dwelling  ;  these  she  fitted  up  humbly  but  com- 
fortably ;  her  son  William  labored  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  aided  lo  support  her,  and  Nanny 
Smith  maintained  a  cheerful  aspect  and  an  in- 
dependent spirit.  One  of  her  gossips  suggested 
to  her  that  William  should  marry,  and  bring 
home  a  young  wife  to  help  her  and  take  care  of 
her.  "Nay,  nay,"  replied  Nanny,  tartly,  "I 
want  no  young  mistress  in  tny  /lousc."  So  much 
for  the  love  of  rule — poor  Nanny's  house  was  a 
hole  in  a  rock ! 

Colonel  Wildman,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
Abbey,  found  Nanny  Smith  thus  humbly  nestled. 
With  that  .ictive  benevolence  which  characterizes 
him,  he  immediately  set  William  up  in  a  small 
farm  on  the  estate,  where  Nanny  Smith  has  a 
comfortable  mansion  in  her  old  days.  Her  pride 
IS  roused  by  her  son's  advancement.  She  re- 
marks with  exultation  that  people  treat  William 
with  much  more  respect  now  that  he  is  a  farmer, 
than  they  did  when  he  wao  a  laborer.  A  farmer 
of  the  neighborhood  has  even  endeavored  to 
make  a  match  between  him  and  his  sister,  but 
Nanny  Smith  has  grown  fastidious,  and  inter- 
fered. The  girl,  she  said,  was  too  old  for  her 
son,  besides,  she  did  not  see  that  he  was  in  any 
need  of  a  wife. 

"  No,"  said  William,  "  I  ha'  no  great  mind  to 
marry  the  wench  :  but  if  the  Colonel  and  his 
lady  wish  it,  I  am  willing.  They  have  been  so 
kind  to  me  that  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to 
please  them."  The  Colonel  and  his  lady,  how- 
ever, have  not  thought  proper  to  put  honest 
William's  giatitudc  to  so  severe  a  test. 


Another  worthy  whom  Colonel  Wildman  found 
vegetating  upon  the  place,  and  who  had  lived 
there  for  at  least  sixty  years,  was  old  Joe  Murray 
He  had  come  there  when  a  mere  boy  in  the  tram 
of  the  "old  lord,"  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  had  continued  with  him  until  his 
death.  Having  been  a  cabin  boy  when  very 
young,  Joe  always  fancied  himself  a  bit  of  a 
sailor,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  pleasure-boats 
on  the  lake,  though  he  afterward  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  butler.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  old 
Lord  Byron,  when  he  shut  himself  up  from  all 
the  world,  Joe  Murray  was  the  only  servant  re- 
tained by  him,  excepting  his  housekeeper,  Betty 
HardstalT,  who  was  reputed  to  h.ive  an  undue 
sway  over  him,  and  was  derisively  called  Lady 
Betty  among  the  country  folk. 

When  the  Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Lord  Byron,  Jov.-  Murray  accompanied  it 
as  a  fixture.  He  was  reinstated  as  butler  in  the 
Abbey,  and  high  admiral  on  the  lake,  and  his 
sturdy  honest  mastiff  qualities  won  so  upon  Lord 
Byron  as  even  to  rival  his  Newfoundland  dog  in 
his  aftcctions.  Often  when  dining,  he  would  pour 
out  a  bumper  of  choice  Madeira,  and  hand  it  to 
Joe  as  he  stood  behind  his  chair.  In  fact,  when 
he  built  the  monumental  tomb  which  stands  in 
the  Abbey  garden,  he  intended  it  for  himself, 
Joe  Murray,  and  the  dog.  The  two  latter  were 
to  lie  on  each  side  of  him.  Boatswain  died  not 
long  afterward,  and  was  regularly  interred,  and 
the  well-known  epitaph  inscribed  on  one  side  of 
the  monument.  Lord  Byron  departed  for  Greece; 
during  his  absence,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Joe 
Murray  w.is  showing  the  tomb,  observed,  "  Well, 
old  boy,  you  will  take  your  place  here  some 
twenty  years  hence." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir,"  growled  Joe,  in  re- 
ply, "  if  I  was  sure  his  Lordship  would  come 
here,  I  should  like  it  well  enough,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  lie  alone  with  the  dog." 

Joe  Murray  was  always  extremely  neat  in  his 
dress,  and  attentive  to  his  person,  and  made  a 
most  respectable  appearance.  A  portrait  of  him 
still  hangs  in  the  Abbey,  representing  him  a  hale 
fresh-looking  fellow,  in  a  (laxcn  wig,  a  blue  coat 
and  buff  waistcoat,  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand.  He 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  his  station  with  great 
fidelity,  unquestionable  honesty,  and  much  out- 
ward decorum,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  con- 
temporary, Nanny  Smith,  who,  as  housekeeper, 
shared  the  sway  of  the  household  with  him,  he 
was  very  lax  in  his  minor  morals,  and  used  to 
sing  loose  and  profane  songs  as  he  presided  at 
the  table  in  the  servants'  hall,  or  sat  taking  his 
ale  and  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  evening  fire. 
Joe  had  evidently  derived  his  convivial  notions 
from  the  race  of  English  country  squires  who 
flourished  in  the  days  of  his  Juvenility.  Nanny 
Smith  was  scandalized  at  his  ribald  songs,  but 
being  above  harm  herself,  endured  them  in  si- 
lence. At  length,  on  his  singing  tiicm  before  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen,  she  could  contain  herself 
no  longer,  but  read  him  a  lecture  that  made  his 
ears  ring,  and  then  flounced  off  to  bed.  The  lec- 
ture seems,  by  her  account,  to  have  staggered 
Joe,  for  he  told  her  the  next  morning  that  he  had 
had  a  terrible  dre.im  in  the  night.  An  Evangel- 
ist stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  with  a  great  Dutch 
Bible,  which  he  held  with  the  printed  part  to- 
ward him,  and  after  a  while  pushed  it  in  his  face. 
Nanny  Smith  undertook  to  interpret  the  vision, 
and  read  from  it  such  a  homily,  and  deduced  such 
awful  warnings,  that  Joe  became  quite  serious, 
Ictt  off  singing,  and  took  to  reading  good  books 
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for  a  month ;  but  after  that,  continued  N.inny, 
he  relapsed  and  became  as  bad  .ns  ever,  and  con- 
tinued to  sing  loose  and  profane  songs  to  his 
dying  day. 

When  Colonel  Wildman  became  proprietor  of 
the  Abbey  he  found  Joe  Murray  flourishing  in  a 
green  old  age,  though  upward  of  fourscore,  and 
continued  him  in  his  station  as  butler.  The  old 
man  was  rejoiced  at  the  extensive  repairs  that 
were  immediately  commenced  .Tid  anticipated 
with  pride  the  day  when  the  Aouoy  should  rise 
out  of  its  ruins  with  renovated  splendor,  its  gates 
be  thronged  with  trains  and  equipages,  and  its 
halls  once  more  echo  to  the  sound  of  joyous 
hospitality. 

What  chiefly,  however,  concerned  Joe's  pride 
and  ambition,  was  a  plan  of  the  Colonel's  to  have 
the  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent,  a  great 
vaulted  room,  supported  by  Gothic  columns,  con- 
verted into  a  servants'  h.iU.  Here  Joe  looked  for- 
ward to  rule  the  roast  at  the  head  of  the  servants' 
table,  and  to  make  the  Gothic  arches  ring  with 
those  hunting  and  hard-drinking  ditties  which 
■were  the  horror  of  the  discreet  Nanny  Smith. 
Time,  however,  was  fast  wearing  away  with  him, 
and  his  great  fear  was  that  the  hall  would  not  be 
completed  in  his  day.  In  his  eagerness  to  hasten 
the  repairs,  he  used  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ring  up  the  workmen.  Notwithstanding 
his  great  .ige,  also,  he  would  turn  out  half-dressed 
in  cold  weather  to  cut  sticks  for  the  fire.  Colonel 
Wildman  kindly  remonstrated  with  him  for  thus 
risking  his  health,  as  others  would  do  the  work 
for  him. 

"  Lord,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  h.ale  old  fellow, 
"  it's  my  air-bath,  I'm  all  the  better  for  it." 

Unluckily,  as  he  was  thus  employed  one  morn- 
ing a  splinter  flew  up  and  wounded  one  of  his 
eyes.  An  inflammation  took  place  ;  he  lost  the 
sight  of  that  eye,  and  subsequently  of  the  other. 
Poor  Joe  gradually  pined  away,  and  grew  melan- 
choly. Colonel  Wildman  kindly  tried  to  cheer 
him  up—"  Come,  come,  old  boy,"  cried  he,  ''  be 
of  good  heart,  you  will  yet  take  your  place  in  the 
servants'  hall." 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  did  hope  once 
that  I  should  live  to  see  it — 1  looked  forward  to 
it  with  pride,  I  confess,  but  it  is  all  over  with  me 
now — I  shall  soon  go  home  !  " 

He  died  shortly  afterward,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six,  seventy  of  which  had  been 
passed  as  an  honest  and  faithful  servant  at  the 
Abbey.  Colonel  Wildman  had  him  decently  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  near 
the  vault  of  Lord  Byron. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

The  anecdotes  I  had  heard  of  the  quondam 
housekeeper  of  Lord  Byron,  rendered  me  desir- 
ous of  paying  her  a  visit,  I  rode  in  company 
with  Colonel  Wildman,  therefore,  to  the  cottage 
of  her  son  William,  where  she  resides,  and  found 
her  seated  by  her  fireside,  with  a  favorite  cat 
perched  upon  her  shoulder  and  purring  in  her 
ear.  Nanny  Smith  is  a  large,  good-looking  wo- 
man, a  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
housewife,  combining  antiquated  notions  and 
prejudices,  and  very  limited  information,  with 
natural  good  sense.  She  loves  to  gossip  about 
the  Abbey  and  Lord  Byron,  and  was  soon  drawn 
into  a  course  of  anecdotes,  though  mostly  of  an 


humble  kind,  such  as  suited  the  meridian  of  the 
housekeeper's  room  and  servants'  hall.  She 
seemed  to  entertain  a  kind  recollection  of  Lord 
Byron,  though  she  had  evidently  been  much  per- 
plexed by  some  of  his  vagaries  ;  and  especially 
by  the  means  he  adopted  to  counteract  his  ten- 
dency to  corpulency.  He  used  various  modes  to 
sweat  himself  down  ;  sometimes  he  would  lie  for 
a  long  time  in  a  warm  bath,  sometimes  he  would 
walk  up  the  hills  in  the  park,  wrapped  up  and 
lo.ided  with  great  coats  ;  "  a  sad  toil  for  the  poor 
youth,"  added  Nanny,  "  he  being  so  lame." 

His  meals  were  scanty  and  irregular,  consisting 
of  dishes  which  Nanny  seemed  to  hold  in  great 
contempt,  such  as  pillau,  maccaroni,  and  light 
puddings. 

She  contradicted  the  report  of  the  licentious 
life  which  he  was  reported  to  lead  at  the  Abbey, 
and  of  the  paramours  said  to  have  been  brought 
with  him  from  London.  "  A  great  part  of  his 
time  used  to  be  p,assed  lying  on  a  sofa  reading. 
Sometimes  he  had  young  gentlemen  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  they  played  some  mad 
pranks  ;  but  nothing  but  what  young  gentlemen 
may  do,  and  no  harm  done." 

"  Once,  it  is  true,"  she  added,  "  he  had  with 
him  a  beautiful  boy  as  a  page,  which  the  house- 
maids said  was  a  girl.  For  my  part,  I  know 
nothing  ""bout  it.  Poor  soul,  he  was  so  lame  he 
could  n^i  go  out  much  with  the  men  ;  all  the 
comfort  he  had  was  to  be  a  little  with  the  lasses. 
The  housemaids,  however,  were  very  jealous  ; 
one  of  them,  in  particular,  took  the  matter  in 
gre.1t  dudgeon.  Her  name  was  Lucy  ;  she  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Lord  Byron,  and  had  been 
much  noticed  by  him,  and  began  to  have  high 
notions.  She  had  her  fortune  told  by  a  man  who 
squinted,  to  whom  she  gave  two-and-sixpence. 
He  told  her  to  hold  up  her  head  and  look  high, 
for  she  would  come  to  great  things.  Upon  this," 
added  Nanny,  "  the  poor  thing  dreamt  of  nothing 
less  than  becoming  a  lady,  and  mistress  of  the 
Abbey ;  and  promised  me,  if  such  luck  should 
happen  to  her,  she  would  be  a  good  friend  to  me. 
Ah  well-a-day  I  Lucy  never  h.ad  the  fine  fortune 
she  dreamt  of;  but  she  had  better  than  I  thought 
for ;  she  is  now  married,  and  keeps  a  public 
house  at  Warwick." 

Finding  that  we  listened  to  her  with  great  at- 
tention, N.anny  Smith  went  on  with  her  gossiping. 
"  One  time,"  said  she,  "  Lord  Byron  took  a  ni- 
tion  that  there  was  a  deal  of  money  buried  about 
tho  Abbey  by  the  monks  in  old  times,  and  noth- 
ing would  serve  him  but  he  must  have  the  flag- 
ging taken  up  in  the  cloisters  ;  and  they  digged 
and  digged,  but  found  nothing  but  stone  coffins 
full  of  bones.  Then  he  must  needs  have  one  of 
the  coflins  put  in  one  end  of  the  great  hall,  so 
that  the  servants  were  afraid  to  go  there  of  nights. 
Several  of  the  skulls  were  cleaned  and  put  in 
frames  in  his  room.  I  used  to  have  to  go  into 
the  room  at  night  to  shut  the  windows,  and  if  I 
glanced  an  eye  at  them,  they  all  seemed  to  grin  ; 
which  I  believe  skulls  always  do.  I  can't  say 
but  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  room. 

"  There  was  at  one  time  (and  for  that  matter 
there  is  still)  a  good  deal  said  about  ghosts 
haunting  about  the  Abbey.  The  keeper's  wife 
said  she  s.aw  two  standing  in  a  dark  part  of  the 
cloisters  just  opposite  the  chapel,  and  one  in  the 
garden  by  the  lord's  well.  Then  there  was  a 
young  lady,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
staying  in  the  Abbey  and  slept  in  the  room  next 
the  clock  ;  and  she  told  me  that  one  night  when 
she  was  lying  in  bed,  she  saw  a  lady  in  white 
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come  out  of  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
go  inlo  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Lord  Byron  one  day  said  to  mc,  *  Nanny, 
what  nonsense  they  tell  about  ghosts,  as  if  there 
ever  were  any  such  things.  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind  about  the  Abbey,  and  I 
warrant  you  have  not.'  This  was  all  done,  do 
you  see,  to  draw  me  out ;  but  I  said  nothing,  but 
shook  my  head.  However,  they  say  his  lordship 
did  once  see  something.  It  was  in  the  great  hall 
— something  all  black  and  hairy,  he  said  it  was 
the  devil. 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Nanny  Smith,  "  I 
never  saw  anything  of  the  kind — but  I  heard 
something  once.  I  was  one  evening  scrubbing 
the  floor  of  the  little  dining-room  at  the  end  of 
thv;  long  gallery ;  it  was  after  dark  ;  I  expected 
cvjry  moment  to  be  called  to  tea,  but  wished  to 
finish  what  I  was  about.  All  at  once  I  heard 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  great  hall.  They  sounded 
like  the  tramp  of  a  horse.  I  took  the  light  and 
,^went  to  see  what  it  was.  I  heard  the  steps  come 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  to  the  fireplace  in 
the  centre,  where  they  stopped  ;  but  I  could  see 
nothing.  I  returned  to  my  work,  and  in  a  little 
time  heard  the  same  noise  again.  I  went  again 
with  the  light ;  the  footsteps  stopped  by  the  fire- 
place as  before ;  still  I  could  see  nothing.  I  re- 
turned to  my  work,  when  1  heard  the  steps  for  a 
third  time.  1  then  went  into  the  hall  without  a 
light,  but  they  stopped  just  the  same,  by  the  fire- 
place, half  way  up  the  hall.  I  thought  this  rather 
odd,  but  returned  to  my  work.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, I  took  the  light  and  went  through  the  hall, 
as  that  was  my  way  to  the  kitchen.  I  heard  no 
more  footsteps,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, when,  on  comingto  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
I  found  the  door  locked,  and  then,  on  one  side  of 
the  door,  I  saw  the  stone  coffin  with  the  skull  and 
bones  thai  had  been  digged  up  in  the  cloisters." 

Here  Nanny  paused.  I  asked  her  if  she  be- 
lieved that  the  mysterious  footsteps  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  skeleton  in  the  coffin  ;  but  she 
shook  her  head,  and  would  not  commit  herself. 
We  took  our  leave  of  the  good  old  dame  shortly 
after,  and  the  story  she  had  related  gave  subject 
for  conversation  on  our  ride  homeward.  It  was 
ev'dent  she  had  spoken  the  truth  as  to  what  she 
had  heard,  but  had  been  deceived  by  some  pecu- 
liar eftcct  of  sound.  Noises  are  propagated  about 
a  huge  irregular  edifice  of  the  kind  in  a  very  de- 
ceptive manner  ;  footsteps  are  prolong :•('.  and  re- 
veiberated  by  the  vaulted  cloister!*  and  echoing 
halls ;  the  creaking  and  slamming  oi  distant 
gates,  the  rushing  of  the  bla?t  through  the  groves 
and  among  the  ruined  arches  of  the  chaoel,  have 
all  a  strangely  delusive  effect  at  night. 

'  loloncl  Wildman  gave  an  inst.mce  of  the  kind 
from  his  own  experience.  Not  'ong  after  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Abbey,  lie  heard 
one  moonlight  night  a  noise  as  if  a  carriage  was 
passing  at  a  distance.  He  opened  the  window 
and  leaned  out.  It  then  seemed  as  if  the  great 
iron  roller  was  dragged  along  the  gravel  walks 
and  tcrraoe,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
When  he  saw  the  gardener  on  the  following 
morning,  he  questioned  him  about  working  go 
late  at  night.  The  gardener  declared  that  no 
one  had  been  at  work,  and  the  roller  was  chained 
up.  He  was  sent  to  examine  it,  and  came  back 
with  a  countenance  full  of  surprise.  The  roller 
h.ad  been  moved  in  the  night,  but  he  declared  no 
mortal  hand  could  have  moved  it.  "  Well,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  good-humoredly,  "  I  am  glad 
to  find  I  have  a  brownie  to  work  for  me." 


Lord  Byron  did  much  to  foster  and  give  cur- 
rency  to  the  superstitious  tales  connected  with 
the  Abbey,  by  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe 
in  them.  Many  have  supposed  that  his  mind  was 
really  tinged  with  superstition,  and  that  this  in- 
nate infirmity  was  increased  by  passing  much  of 
his  time  in  a  lonely  way,  about  the  empty  halls 
and  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  then  in  a  ruinous 
melancholy  state,  and  brooding  over  the  skulls 
and  elifigies  of  its  former  inmates.  I  should 
rather  think  that  he  found  poetical  enjoyment  in 
these  supernatural  themes,  and  that  his  imagina- 
tion delighted  to  people  this  gloomy  and  roman- 
tic pile  with  all  kinds  of  shadowy  inhabitants. 
Certain  it  is,  the  aspect  of  the  mansion  under  the 
varying  influence  of  twilight  and  moonlight,  and 
cloud  and  sunshine  operating  upon  its  halls,  and 
galleries,  and  monkish  cloisters,  is  enough  to 
breed  all  kinds  of  fancies  in  the  minds  of  its  in- 
mates, especially  if  poetically  or  superstitiously 
inclined. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  fabled 
visitants  of  the  Abbey.  The  goblin  friar,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  to  whom  Lord  Byron  has  given 
the  greatest  importance.  It  walked  the  cloisters 
by  night,  and  sometimes  glimpses  of  it  were  seen 
in  other  parts  of  the  Abbey.  Its  appearance  was 
said  to  portend  some  impending  evil  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion.  Lord  Byron  pretended  to 
have  seen  it  about  a  month  before  he  contracted 
his  ill-starred  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke. 

He  has  embodied  this  tradition  in  the  following 
ballad,  in  which  he  represents  the  friar  as  one  of 
the  ancient  inmates  of  the  Abbey,  maintaining 
by  night  a  kind  of  spectral  possession  of  it,  in 
right  of  the  fraternity.  Other  traditions,  how- 
ever, represent  him  as  one  of  the  friars  doomed 
to  wander  about  the  place  in  atonement  for  his 
crimes.     Bu'.  to  the  ballad — 

"  Beware  !  beware  !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  lie  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey. 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  fiiiir  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

"Though  he  came  in   his  might,  with   King   Henry'* 
right. 
To  turn  church  lands  to  lay, 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay,  , 

A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

.^nd  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay, 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,   and   he's  seen  in  tha 
church, 
Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

"  And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill. 

It  is  not  mine  to  say  ; 
But  still  to  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abidelh  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage  bed  of  their  lords,  'tis  saidr 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve  ; 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death, 

He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

"  When  an  heir  is  born,  he  is  heard  to  mourn,     « 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

'Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between. 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul. 
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"  But  beware  !  beware  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  lie  is  yet  the  church's  heir, 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

liut  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

"  Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  Ih'j  dew. 
Then  gramercy  !  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him  !  fair  or  foul, 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  goblin  friar,  which, 
partly  through  old  tradition,  and  partly  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Byron's  rhymes,  has  be- 
come completely  established  in  the  Abbey,  and 
threatens  to  hold  possession  so  long  as  the  old 
edifice  shall  endure.  Various  visitors  have  cither 
fancied,  or  pretended  to  have  seen  him,  and  a 
cousin  of  Lord  Byron,  Miss  Sally  Parkins,  is  even 
said  to  have  made  a  sketch  of  him  from  mem- 
ory. As  to  the  servants  at  the  Abbey,  they  have 
become  possessed  with  all  kinds  of  superstitious 
fancies.  The  long  corridors  and  Gothic  halls, 
with  their  ancient  portraits  and  dark  figures  in 
armor,  are  .ill  haunted  regions  to  them  ;  they 
even  fear  to  sleep  alone,  and  will  scarce  venture 
at  night  on  any  distant  errand  about  the  Abbey 
unless  they  go  in  couples. 

Even  the  magnificent  chamber  in  which  I  was 
lodged  was  subji-ct  to  the  supernatural  influences 
which  reigned  over  the  Abbey,  and  was  said  to 
be  haunt  >'>  by  "  Sir  John  Byren  the  Little  with 
the  gre.if  -ard."  The  ancient  black-looking 
portrait  >'.  t  mily  worthy,  which  hangs  over 

the  doc.  I  -■  ,i-eat  saloon,  was  said  to  descend 
occasionii  ■■  midnight  from  the  frame,  and 
walk  the  rounds  of  the  state  apartments.  Nay, 
his  visitations  were  not  confined  to  the  night,  for 
a  young  lady,  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  some  years 
since,  declared  that,  on  passing  in  broad  day  by 
the  door  of  the  identical  chamber  I  have  de- 
scribed, which  stood  partly  open,  she  saw  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little  seated  by  the  fireplace, 
reading  out  of  a  great  black-letter  book.  From 
this  circumstance  some  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  the  story  of  Sir  John  Byron  may  be  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  mysterious  sculp- 
tures of  the  chimney-piece  already  mentioned  ; 
but  this  has  no  countenance  from  the  most  authen- 
tic antiquarians  of  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  the  moment  I  learned  the 
wonderful  stories  and  strange  suppositions  con- 
nected with  my  apartment,  it  became  an  imagi- 
nary realm  to  me.  As  I  lay  in  bed  at  night  and 
gazed  at  the  mysterious  panel-work,  where  Gothic 
knight,  and  Christian  dame,  and  I'aynim  lover 
gazed  upon  me  in  effigy,  I  used  to  weave  a  thou- 
sand fancies  concerning  them.  The  great  figures 
in  the  tapestry,  also,  were  almost  animated  by 
the  workings  of  my  invagination,  and  the  \'an- 
dyke  portraits  of  the  cavalier  and  lady  that  looked 
down  with  pale  aspects  from  the  wall,  had  al- 
most .1  spectral  effect,  from  their  immovable 
gaze  and  silent  companionship — 

"  For  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
Have  sometliing  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 
I         Tlieir  buried  looks  still  wave 

Along  the  canvas  ;  their  eyes  glance  like  dreams 
On  ours,  as  spars  within  some  dusky  cave. 

But  death  is  mingled  in  their  shadowy  beams." 


In  this  way  I  used  to  conjure  up  fictions  of  the 
brain,  and  clothe  the  objects  around  me  with 
ideal  interest  and  import,  until,  as  the  Abbey- 
clock  tolled  midnight,  I  almost  looked  to  see  Sir 
John  Byron  the  Little  with  the  long  Beard  stalk 
into  the  room  with  his  book  under  his  arm,  and 
take  his  seat  beside  the  mysterious  chimney- 
piece. 


ANNESLEY  HALL. 

At  about  three  miles'  distance  from  Newstead 
Abbey,  and  contiguous  to  its  iiimlc,  is  situated 
Annesley  Hall,  the  old  family  mansion  of  the 
Chaworths.  The  families,  like  the  estates,  of  the 
Byrons  and  Chaworths,  were  connected  in  former 
times,  until  the  fatal  duel  between  their  two 
representatives.  The  feud,  however,  which  pre- 
vailed for  a  time,  promised  to  be  cancelled  by 
the  attachment  of  two  youthful  hearts.  While 
Lord  Byron  was  yet  a  boy,  he  beheld  Mary  Ann 
Chaworth,  a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  sole  heiress  of 
Annesley.  With  that  susceptibility  to  female 
charms,  which  he  evinced  almost  from  childhood, 
he  became  almost  immediately  enamored  of  her. 
According  to  one  of  his  biographers,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  at  first  their  attachment  was  mutual, 
yet  clandestine.  The  father  of  Miss  Chaworth 
was  then  living,  and  may  have  retained  some- 
what of  the  family  hostility,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  interviews  of  Lord  Byron  nr>:!  the  young  lady 
were  private,  at  a  g.ate  which  opened  from  her 
father's  grounds  to  those  of  Newstead.  How- 
ever, they  were  so  young  at  the  time  that  these 
meetings  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  of  any 
importance  :  they  were  little  more  than  children 
in  years  ;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  says  of  himself,  his 
feelings  were  beyond  his  age. 

The  passion  thus  early  conceived  was  blown 
into  a  flame,  during  a  six  weeks'  vacation  which 
he  passed  with  his  mother  at  Nottingham.  The 
father  of  Miss  Chaworth  was  dead,  and  she  re- 
sided with  her  mother  at  the  old  Hall  of  Annesley. 
During  Byron's  minority,  the  estate  of  Newstead 
was  let  to  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthcn,  but  its  youthful 
Lord  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  Abbey. 
He  would  p.ass  days  at  a  tinle  there,  and  make  fre- 
quent visits  thence  to  Annesley  Hall.  His  visits 
were  encouraged  by  Miss  Chaworth's  mother  ; 
she  partook  of  none  of  the  family  feud,  and 
probably  looked  with  complacency  upon  an  at- 
tachment that  might  heal  old  differences  and 
unite  two  neighboring  estates. 

The  six  weeks'  vacation  pasi  cd  as  a  dream 
amongst  the  beautiful  flowers  of  Annesley.  Byron 
was  scarce  fifteen  years  of  age,  Mary  Chaworth 
was  two  years  older  ;  but  his  heart,  as  I  have  said, 
was  beyond  his  age,  and  his  tenderness  for  her 
was  deep  and  passionate.  These  early  loves,  like 
the  first  run  of  the  uncrushed  grape,  are  the 
sweetest  and  strongest  gushings  of  the  heart.,  and 
however  they  may  be  superseded  by  other  at- 
tachments in  after  years,  the  memory  will  con- 
tinually recur  to  them,  and  fondly  dwell  upon 
their  recollections. 

His  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  to  use  Lord  By- 
ron's own  expression,  was  "  the  romance  of  the 
most  romantic  period  of  his  life,"  and  1  think  we 
can  trace  the  effect  of  it  throughout  the  whola 
course  of  his  writings,  coming  up  every  now  and 
then,  like  some  lurking  theme  which  runs  through 
a  complicated  piece  of  music,  and  links  it  all  in  9 
pervading  chain  of  melody. 
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How  tenderly  and  mournfully  does  he  recall, 
In  after  years,  the  feelings  awakened  in  his  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  bosom  by  this  impassioned, 
yet  innoce/it  attachment ;  feelings,  he  says,  lost 
or  hardened  in  the  intercourse  of  life  : 

"  The  love  of  better  things  and  better  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  called  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone." 

Whether  this  love  was  really  responded  to  by 
the  object,  is  uncertain.  Byron  sometimes  speaks 
as  if  he  had  met  with  kindness  in  return,  at  other 
times  he  acknowledges  that  she  never  gave  him 
reason  to  believe  she  loved  him.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  at  first  she  experienced  some 
flutterings  of  the  heart.  She  was  of  a  susceptible 
age  ;  had  as  yet  formed  no  other  attachments  ; 
her  lover,  though  boyish  in  years,  was  a  man  in 
intellect,  a  poet  in  imagination,  and  had  a  coun- 
tenance of  remarkable  beauty. 

With  the  six  weeks'  vacation  ended  this  brief 
romance.  Byron  returned  to  school  deeply  en- 
amored, but  if  he  had  really  made  any  impres- 
sion on  Miss  Chaworth's  heart,  it  was  too  slight  to 
stand  the  test  of  absence.  She  was  at  that  age 
when  a  female  soon  changes  from  the  girl  to  a 
woman,  and  leaves  her  boyish  lovers  far  behind 
her.  While  Byron  was  pursuing  his  school-boy 
studies,  she  was  mingling  with  society,  and  met 
with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Musters,  re- 
markable, it  is  said,  for  manly  beauty.  A  story 
is  told  of  her  having  first  seen  him  from  the  top 
of  Annesley  Hall,  as  he  dashed  through  the  park, 
with  hound  and  horn,  taking  the  lead  of  the 
whole  field  in  a  fox  chase,  and  that  she  was  struck 
by  the  spirit  of  his  appearance,  and  his  admirable 
horsemanship.  Under  such  favorable  auspices, 
he  wooed  and  won  her,  and  when  Lord  Byron 
next  met  her,  he  learned  to  his  dismay  that  she 
was  the  affianced  bride  of  another. 

With  that  pride  of  spirit  which  always  distin- 
guished him,  he  controlled  his  feelings  and  main- 
tained a  serene  countenance.  He  even  affected 
to  speak  calmly  on  the  subject  of  her  approach- 
ing nuptials.  "  The  next  time  I  see  you,"  said 
he,  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth"  (for 
she  was  to  retain  her  family  name).  Her  reply 
was,  "  I  hope  so." 

I  have  given  these  brief  details  preparatory  to 
a  sketch  of  a  visit  which  I  made  to  the  scene  of 
this  youthful  romance.  Annesley  Hall  I  under- 
stood was  shut  up,  neglected,  and  almost  in  a 
state  of  desolation ;  for  Mr.  Musters  rarely 
visited  it,  residing  with  his  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nottingham,  I  set  out  for  the  Hall 
on  horseback,  in  company  with  Colonel  Wildman, 
and  followed  by  the  great  Newfoundland  dog 
Boatswain.  In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  visited 
a  spot  memorable  in  the  love  story  I  have  cited. 
It  was  the  scene  of  this  parting  interview  between 
Byron  and  Miss  Chaworth,  prior  to  her  marriage. 
A  long  ridge  of  upland  advances  into  the  valley 
of  Newstcad,  like  a  promontory  into  a  lake,  and 
was  formerly  crowned  by  a  beautiful  grove,  a 
landmark  to  the  neighboring  country.  The  grove 
nnd  promontory  are  graphically  described  by 
Lord  Byron  in  his  "  Dream,"  and  an  exquisite 
picture  given  of  himself,  and  the  lovely  object  of 
bis  boyish  idolatry — 


"  I  saw  two  beings  In  the  hues  of  youtb 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green,  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  ; 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  fair,  and  one  was  beautiful: 
And  both  were  young — yet  ncit  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  in  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  verge  of  womanhood : 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him." 


I  stood  upon  the  spot  consecrated  by  this 
memorable  interview.  Below  me  extended  the 
"  living  landscape,"  once  contemplated  by  the 
loving  pair  ;  the  gentle  valley  of  Newstead,  diver- 
sified by  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  village  spires, 
and  gleams  of  water,  and  the  distant  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  the  venerable  Abbey.  The  diadem 
of  trees,  however,  was  gone.  The  attention  drawn 
to  it  by  the  poet,  and  the  romantic  manner  in 
which  he  had  associated  it  with  his  early  passion 
for  Mary  Chaworth,  had  nettled  the  irritable  feel- 
ings of  her  husband,  who  but  ill  brooked  the 
poetic  celebrity  conferred  on  his  wife  by  the 
enamored  verses  of  another.  The  celebrated 
grove  stood  on  his  estate,  and  in  a  fit  of  spleen 
he  ordered  it  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  mere  roots  of  the  trees 
were  visible  ;  but  the  hand  that  laid  them  low  is 
execrated  by  every  poetical  pilgrim. 

Descending  the  hill,  we  soon  entered  a  part  of 
what  once  was  Annesley  Park,  and  rode  among 
time-worn  and  tempest-riven  oaks  and  elms,  with 
ivy  clambering  about  their  trunks,  and  rooks' 
nests  among  their  branches.  The  park  had  been 
cut  up  by  a  post-road,  crossing  which,  we  came 
to  the  gate-house  of  Annesley  Hall.  It  was  an 
old  brick  building  that  might  have  served  as  an 
outpost  or  barbacan  to  the  Hall  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  every  gentleman's  house  was  liable  to 
become  a  fortress.  Loopholes  were  still  visible 
in  its  walls,  but  the  peaceful  ivy  had  mantled  the 
sides,  overrun  the  roof,  and  almost  buried  the 
ancient  clock  in  front,  that  still  marked  the  wan- 
ing hours  of  its  decay. 

An  arched  way  led  through  the  centre  of  the 
gate-house,  secured  by  grated  doors  of  open  iron 
work,  wrought  into  flowers  and  flourishes.  These 
being  thrown  open,  we  entered  a  paved  court- 
yard, decorated  with  shrubs  and  antique  flower- 
pots, with  a  ruined  stone  fountain  in  the  centre. 
The  whole  approach  resembled  that  of  an  old 
French  chateau. 

On  one  side  of  the  court-yard  was  a  range  of 
stables,  now  tenantless,  but  which  bore  traces  of 
the  fox-hunting  squire  ;  for  there  were  stalls 
boxed  up,  into  which  the  hunters  might  be  turned 
loose  when  they  came  home  from  the  chase. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  court,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  gate-house,  extended  the  Hall  itself; 
a  rambling,  irregular  pile,  patched  and  pieced  at 
various  times,  and  in  various  tastes,  with  gable 
ends,  stone  balustrades,  and  enormous  chimneysy 
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fhat  strutted  out  like  buttresses  from  the  walls. 
The  whole  front  of  the  edifice  was  overrun  with 
evergreens. 

We  applied  for  admission  at  the  front  door, 
which  was  under  a  heavy  porch.  The  portal  was 
strongly  barricaded,  and  our  knocking  was 
echoed  by  waste  and  empty  halls.  Every  thing 
bore  an  appearance  of  abandonment.  After  a 
time,  however,  our  knocking  summoned  a  soli- 
tary tenant  from  some  remote  corner  of  the  pile. 
It  was  a  decent-looking  little  dame,  who  emerged 
from  a  side  door  at  a  distance,  and  seemed  a 
worthy  inm.ite  of  the  antiq;4atecl  mansion.  She 
had,  in  fact,  grown  old  with  it.  Her  name,  she 
said,  was  Nanny  Marsden  ;  if  she  lived  until  next 
August,  she  would  be  seventy-one  ;  a  great  part 
of  her  life  had  been  passed  in  the  Hall,  and  when 
the  family  had  removed  to  Nottingham,  she  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  it.  The  front  of  the  house 
had  been  thus  warily  barricaded  in  consenuence 
of  the  late  riots  at  Nottingham,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  dwelling  of  her  master  had  been  sacked 
by  the  mob.  To  guard  against  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  upon  the  Hall,  she  had  put  it  in  this 
state  of  defence ;  though  I  rather  think  she  and  a 
superannuated  gardener  comprised  the  whole  gar- 
rison. "  You  must  be  attached  to  the  old  build- 
ing," said  I,  "  after  having  lived  so  long  in  it." 
**  Ah,  sir  !  "  replied  she,  "  I  a.m  getting  in  years, 
and  have  a  furnished  cottage  of  my  own  in  An- 
nesley  Wood,  and  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  go  and  live  in  my  own  home." 

Guided  by  the  worthy  little  custodian  of  the 
fortress,  we  entered  through  the  sally  port  by 
which  she  had  issued  forth,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves in  a  spacious,  but  somewhat  gloomy  hall, 
where  the  light  was  partially  admitted  through 
square  stone-shafted  windows,  overhung  with  ivy. 
Everything  around  us  had  the  air  of  an  old- 
fashioned  country  squire's  establishment.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  was  a  billiard-table,  and  about 
the  walls  were  hung  portraits  of  race-horses, 
hunters,  and  favorite  dogs,  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately with  family  pictures. 

Staircases  led  up  from  the  hall  to  various  apart- 
ments. In  one  of  the  rooms  we  were  shown  a 
couple  of  buff  jerkins,  and  a  pair  of  ancient  jack- 
boots, of  the  time  of  the  cavaliers  ;  relics  which 
are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  old  English  family 
mansions.  These,  however,  had  peculiar  value, 
for  the  good  little  dame  assured  us  that  they  had 
belonged  to  Robin  Hood.  As  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  region  over  which  that  famous  outlaw 
once  bore  ruffian  sway,  it  was  not  for  us  to  gain- 
say his  claim  to  any  of  these  Vf  .lerable  relics, 
though  we  might  have  demurred  that  the  articles 
of  dress  here  shown  were  of  a  date  much  later 
than  his  time.  Every  antiquity,  however,  about 
Sherwood  Forest  is  apt  to  be  linked  with  the 
memory  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  gang. 

As  we  were  strolling  about  the  mansion,  our 
four-footed  attendant.  Boatswain,  followed  lei- 
surely, as  if  taking  a  survey  of  the  premises.  I 
turned  to  rebuke  him  for  his  intrusion,  but  the 
moment  the  old  housekeeper  understood  he  had 
belonged  to  Lord  Byron,  her  heart  seemed  to 
yearn  toward  him. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  she,  "let  him  alone, 
let  him  go  where  he  pleases.  He's  welcome. 
Ah,  dear  me !  If  he  lived  here  I  should  take 
great  care  of  him— he  should  want  for  nothing. — 
Well!"  continued  she,  fondling  him,  "who 
would  have  thought  that  I  should  soc  a  dog  of 
Lord  Byron  in  Annesley  Hall !  " 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  I,  "  you  recollect  some- 


thing of  Lord  Byron,  when  he  used  to  visit 
here?"  "Ah,  bless  him!"  cried  she,  "that  1 
do  I  He  used  to  ride  over  here  and  stay  three' 
days  at  a  time,  and  sleep  in  the  blue  room.  Ah  i 
poor  fellow  t  He  was  very  much  taken  with  my 
young  mistress  ;  he  used  to  walk  about  the  garden 
and  the  terraces  with  her,  and  seemed  to  love 
the  very  ground  she  trod  on.  He  used  to  call 
her  his  bright  morning  star  of  Annesley." 

I  felt  the  beautiful  poetic  phrase  thrill  through 
me. 

"You  appear  to  like  the  memory  of  Lord 
Byron,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  sir !  why  should  not  I !  He  was  always 
main  good  to  me  when  he  came  here.  Well, 
well,  they  say  it  is  a  pity  he  and  my  young  lady 
did  not  make  a  match.  Her  mother  would  have 
liked  it.  He  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  and 
some  think  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  to 
have  had  her  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be !  He  went 
away  to  school,  and  then  Mr.  Musters  saw  her, 
and  so  things  took  their  course." 

The  simple  soul  now  showed  us  into  the  favorite 
sitting-room  of  Miss  Chaworth,  v/ith  a  small 
flower-garden  under  the  windows,  in  which  she 
had  delighted.  In  this  room  Byron  used  to  sit 
and  listen  to  her  as  she  played  and  sang,  gazing 
upon  her  with  the  passionate,  and  almost  painful 
devotion  of  a  love-sick  stripling.  He  himself 
gives  us  a  glowing  picture  cf  his  mute  idol- 
atry : 


"  He  had  no  breath,  no  lielng,  but  in  hers  ; 
She  was  his  voice  ;  he  iliil  not  speak  to  her, 
But  trembled  on  her  words  ;  slie  was  his  sight. 
For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  witli  hers, 
Which  colored  all  his  objects ;  he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony." 


There  was  a  little  Welsh  air,  called  "  Mary 
Ann,"  which,  from  bearing  her  own  name,  he  asso- 
ciated with  herself,  and  often  persuaded  her  to 
sing  it  over  and  over  for  him. 

The  chamber,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
house,  had  a  look  of  sadness  and  neglect ;  the 
flower-pots  beneath  the  window,  which  once 
bloomed  beneath  the  hand  of  Mary  Chaworth, 
were  overrun  with  weeds  ;  and  the  piano,  which 
h.id  once  vibrated  to  her  touch,  and  thrilled  the 
heart  of  her  stripling  lover,  was  now  unstrung 
and  out  of  tune. 

We  continued  our  stroll  about  the  waste  apart- 
ments, of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  without  much 
elegance  of  decoration.  Some  of  them  were 
hung  with  family  portraits,  among  which  was 
pointed  out  that  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  who  was 
killed  by  the  "  wicked  Lord  Byron." 

These  dismal  looking  portraits  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  stripling  poet, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  hall.  As  they  gazed  down 
from  the  wall,  he  thought  they  scowled  upon  him, 
as  if  they  had  taken  a  grudge  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  duel  of  his  ancestor.  He  even  gave 
this  as  a  reason,  though  probably  in  jest,  for  not 
sleeping  at  the  Hall,  declaring  that  he  feared 
they  would  come  down  from  their  frames  at  night 
to  haunt  him. 

A  feeling  of  the  kind  he  has  embodied  m  one 
of  his  stanzas  of  "  Don  Juan  :" 
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"  The  forms  of  the  grim  knights  and  pictured  saints 
Look  living  in  the  moon  ;  and  as  you  turn 
Baclcward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 

Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wal<e,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 
Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects 
stern, 
As  if  to  ask  you  how  you  dare  to  l<eep 
A  vigil  tlicre,  where  all  l)ut  death  should  sleep." 

Nor  was  the  youthful  poet  singular  in  these 
fancies  ;  the  hall,  like  most  old  English  mansions 
th.tt  have  ancient  family  portraits  hanging  about 
their  dusky  galleries  and  waste  apartments,  had 
its  ghost  story  connected  with  these  pale  memo- 
rials of  the  dead.  Our  simple-hearted  conductor 
stopped  before  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  who  had 
been  a  beauty  ir.  her  time,  and  inhabited  the  hall 
in  the  heyday  of  her  charms.  Something  mys- 
terious or  melancholy  was  connected  with  her 
story  ;  she  died  young,  but  contisued  for  a  long 
time  to  haunt  the  ancient  mansion,  to  the  great 
dismay  of  the  servants,  and  the  occasional  dis- 
quiet of  the  visitors,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty her  troubled  spirit  was  conjured  down  and 
put  to  rest. 

From  the  rear  of  the  hall  we  walked  out  into 
the  garden,  about  which  Hyron  used  to  stroll  and 
loiter  in  company  with  Miss  Chaworth.  It  was 
laid  out  in  the  old  French  style.  There  was  a 
long  terraced  walk,  with  heavy  stone  balustrades 
and  sculptured  urns,  overrun  with  ivy  and  ever- 
greens. A  neglected  shrubbery  bordered  one 
side  of  the  terrace,  with  a  lofty  grove  inhabited 
by  a  venerable  community  of  rooks.  Great 
flights  of  steps  led  down  from  the  terrace  to  a 
flower  garden  laid  out  in  formal  plots.  The 
rear  cf  the  Hall,  which  overlooked  the  garden, 
had  the  weather  stains  of  centuries,  and  its 
stone-shafted  casements  and  an  ancient  sun-dial 
against  its  walls  carried  back  the  mind  to  days  of 
yore. 

The  retired  and  quiet  garden,  once  a  little  se- 
questered world  of  love  and  romance,  was  now 
all  matted  and  wild,  yet  was  beautiful,  even  in  its 
decay.  Its  air  of  neglect  and  desolation  was  in 
unison  with  tlic  fortune  of  the  two  beings  who  had 
once  walked  here  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
life,  and  beauty.  The  garden,  like  their  young 
hearts,  had  gone  to  waste  and  ruin. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  we  now  visited  a  cham- 
ber built  over  the  porch,  or  grand  entrance.  It 
was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  ceiling  having 
fallen  in  and  the  floor  given  way.  This,  however, 
is  a  chamber  rendered  interesting  by  poetical 
associations.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  oratory 
alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  "  Dream,"  wherein 
he  pictures  his  departure  from  Annesley,  after 
learning  that  Mary  Chaworth  was  engaged  to  be 
married — 


"  There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  tlierc  was  a  steed  caparisoned  ; 
Witliin  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  boy  of  wliom  I  spake; — lie  was  alone, 
And  p.ile  .and  pacing  to  and  fro  :  antn 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  wliich  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  leaned 
His  bow'd  head  on  liis  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivermg  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  hut  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  him.self,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet ;  as  he  paused, 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-tntered  there  | 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 


She  knew  she  was  by  Mm  bdoved,— she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts  .    % 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came  ; 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Keturn'd,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 

For  they  did  p.irt  with  mutual  smiles  : — he  pass'd 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way. 

And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more." 

In  one  of  his  journals.  Lord  Byron  describes 
his  feelings  after  thus  leaving  the  oratory.  Ar- 
riving on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  commanded 
the  last  view  of  Annesley,  he  checked  his  horse, 
and  gazed  back  with  mingled  pain  and  fondness 
upon  the  groves  which  embowered  the  Hall,  and 
thought  upon  the  lovely  being  that  dwelt  there, 
until  his  feelings  were  quite  dissolved  in  tender- 
ness. The  conviction  at  length  recurred  that  she 
never  could  be  his,  when,  rousing  himself  from 
his  reverie,  he  struck  his  spurs  into  his  steed  and 
dashed  forward,  as  if  by  rapid  motion  to  leave 
reflection  behind  him. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  what  he  asserts  in  the 
verses  last  quoted,  he  did  pass  the  "  hoary  thresh- 
old "of  Annesley  again.  It  was,  however,  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  pleasures  and  tumultuous  passions, 
and  had  felt  the  influence  of  other  charms.  Miss 
Chaworth,  too,  had  become  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  he  dined  at  Annesley  Hall  at  the  invitation 
of  her  husband.  He  thus  met  the  object  of  his 
early  idolatry  in  the  very  scene  of  his  tender  de- 
votions, which,  as  he  says,  her  smiles  had  once 
made  a  heaven  to  him.  The  scene  was  but  little 
changed.  He  was  in  the  very  chamber  where 
he  had  so  often  listened  entranced  to  the  witchery 
of  her  voice  ;  there  were  the  same  instruments 
and  music  ;  there  lay  her  flower  garden  beneath 
the  window,  and  the  walks  through  which  he  had 
wandered  with  her  in  the  intoxication  of  youthful 
love.  Can  we  wonder  that  amidst  the  tender 
recollections  which  every  object  around  him  was 
calculated  to  awaken,  the  fond  passion  of  his 
boyhood  should  rush  iDack  in  full  current  to  his 
heart?  He  was  himself  surprised  at  this  sudden 
revulsion  of  his  feelings,  but  he  had  acquired 
self-possession  and  could  command  them.  His 
firmness,  however,  was  doomed  to  undergo  a 
lurlher  trial.  While  seated  by  the  object  of  his 
secret  devotions,  with  all  these  recollections 
throbbing  in  his  bosom,  her  infant  daughter  was 
brought  into  the  room.  At  sight  of  the  child  he 
started  ;  it  dispelled  the  last  lingerings  of  his 
dream,  and  he  afterward  confessed,  that  to  re- 
press his  emotion  at  the  moment,  was  the  sever- 
est part  of  his  task. 

The  conflict  of  feelings  that  r.aged  within  his 
bosom  throughout  this  fond  and  tender,  yet  pain- 
ful and  embarrassing  visit,  are  touchingly  de- 
picted in  lines  which  he  wrote  immediately  after- 
ward, and  which,  though  not  addressed  to  her 
by  name,  are  evidently  intended  for  the  eye  and 
the  heart  of  the  fair  lady  of  Annesley  : 

•'  Well  1  tliou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too; 
For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 
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*<Thy  husband's  blest — and  'twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot  : 
But  let  tliem  pass — Oh  1  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not  I 

"  When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  } 
But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

*'  I  kiss'd  it,  and  repress'd  my  sighs 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see  ; 
But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

*'  Mary,  adieu  !  I  must  away : 

While  thou  art  blest  I'll  not  repine  ; 
But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay  ; 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

'       *'I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  priile 
'  Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame  | 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 
My  heart  in  all,  save  love,  the  same. 

•'  Yet  I  was  calm  :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look  ) 
But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

**  I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there : 
One  only  feeling  could'st  thou  trace  ; 
Tne  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

••  Away  !  away  1  my  early  dream 

Remembrance  never  must  awake : 
Oh  1  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break." 

The  revival  of  this  early  passion,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy associations  which  it  spread  over  those 
scenes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newstead,  which 
would  necessarily  be  the  places  of  his  frequent 
resort  while  in  England,  are  alluded  to  by  him  as 
a  principal  cause  of  his  first  departure  for  the 
Continent : 

"  When  man  expell'd  from  Eden's  bowers 
A  moment  lingered  near  the  gate, 
Each  scene  recalled  the  vanish'd  hours, 
And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

**  But  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 
He  learnt  to  be.ir  his  load  of  grief; 
Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

••  Thus,  Mary,  must  it  be  with  me. 

And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more  ; 
For,  while  I  linger  near  tc,  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  1  knew  before." 

It  was  in  the  subsequent  June  that  he  set  ofif 
on  his  pilgrimage  by  sea  and  land,  which  was  to 
become  the  theme  of  his  immortal  poem.  That 
the  image  of  Mary  Chaworth,  as  he  saw  and 
loved  her  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  followed 
him  to  the  very  shore,  is  shown  in  the  glowing 
stanzas  addressed  to  her  on  the  eve  of  embarka- 
tion— 

•"Tis  done— and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  wliistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'ning  blast; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 


"  And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam. 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting  place  ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun. 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

"  To  think  of  every  early  scene. 
Of  what  we  arc,  and  what  we've  been. 
Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  mo^-~ 
But  mine,  alas  !  has  stood  the  blow ; 
Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 
And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

"  And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  ^iee, 
And  why  that  early  love  was  cross'd. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most  ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

"  I've  tried  anuiher's  fetters  too, 
With  charms,  perchance,  as  fair  to  view; 
And  I  would  fain  have  loved  as  well. 
But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  l>ut  one. 

"'Twould  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view. 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  adieu  ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  deep; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone, 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one." 

The  painful  interview  at  Annesley  Hall,  whicfc 
revived  with  such  intenseni;ss  his  early  passion, 
remained  stamped  upon  his  memory  with  singulai 
force,  and  seems  to  have  survived  all  his  '"wan- 
dering through  distant  climes,"  to  which  he 
trusted  as  an  oblivious  antidote.  Upward  of 
two  years  after  that  event,  when,  having  made 
his  famous  pilgrimage,  he  was  once  more  an  in- 
mate of  Newstead  Abbey,  his  vicinity  to  Annes- 
ley Hall  brought  the  whole  scene  vividly  before 
him,  and  he  thus  recalls  it  in  a  poetic  epistle  to 
a  friend — 

"  I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride, — 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 
Have  seen  the  infant  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youlli  have  smiled 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child  : — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain. 

"  And  I  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Returned  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  ///<//  woman's  slave ;— - 
Have  kiss'd,  as  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine. 
And  show'd,  alas  !  in  each  caress, 
Time  had  not  made  nie  love  tlie  less." 

"  It  was  about  the  time,"  says  Moore  in  his  life 
of  Lord  Byron,  "when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feel- 
ing and  expressing  the  blight  which  his  heart  had 
suffered  from  a  rcai  object  of  affection,  that  his 
poems  on  an  imaginary  one,  '  Thyrza,'  were 
written."  He  was  at  the  same  time  grieving  over 
the  loss  of  several  of  his  earliest  and  dearest 
friends,  the  companions  of  his  joyous  school-boy 
hours.  To  recur  to  the  beautiful  language  of 
Moore,  who  writes  with  the  kindred  and  kindling 
sympathies  of  a  true  poet  :  "  All  these  recoUec 
tions  of  the  young  and  the  dead  mingled  them- 
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selves  in  his  mind  with  the  image  of  her,  who, 
though  living,  was  for  him,  as  much  lost  as  they, 
and  diffused  that  general  feeling  of  sadness  and 
fondness  through  his  soul,  which  found  a  vent  in 
these  poems.  .  .  .  It  was  the  blending  of  the 
two  atTections  in  his  memory  and  imagination, 
that  gave  birth  to  nn  ideal  object  combining  the 
best  features  of  both,  and  drew  from  him  those 
saddest  and  tcndercst  of  love  poems,  in  which  wc 
find  all  the  depth  and  intensity  of  real  feeling, 
touched  over  with  such  a  light  as  no  reality  ever 
wore." 

An  early,  innocent,  and  unfortunate  passion, 
however  fruitful  of  pain  it  may  be  to  the  man,  is 
a  lasting  advantage  to  the  poet.  It  is  a  well  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  ;  of  refined  and  gentle 
sentiments  ;  of  elevated  and  ennobling  thoughts  ; 
shut  up  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart,  keeping 
it  green  amidst  the  withering  blights  of  the  world, 
and,  by  its  casual  gushings  and  overflowings,  re- 
calling at  times  all  the  freshness,  and  innocence, 
and  enthusiasm  of  youthful  days.  Lord  Byron 
was  conscious  of  this  effect,  and  purposely  cher- 
ished and  brooded  over  the  remembrance  of  his 
early  passion,  and  of  all  the  scenes  of  Annesley 
Hall  connected  with  it.  It  was  this  remembrance 
that  attuned  his  mind  to  some  of  its  most  elevated 
and  virtuous  strains,  and  shed  an  inexpressible 
grace  and  pathos  over  his  best  productions. 

Being  thus  put  upon  the  traces  of  this  little 
love-story,  I  cannot  refrain  from  threading  them 
out,  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in  various 
passages  of  Lord  Byron's  works.  During  his 
subsequent  rambles  in  the  East,  when  time  and 
distance  had  softened  away  his  "  early  romance" 
almost  into  the  remembrance  of  a  pleasing  and 
tender  dream,  he  received  accounts  of  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  which  represented  her,  still  in  her  pa- 
ternal Hall,  among  her  native  bowers  of  Annes- 
ley, surrounded  by  a  blooming  and  beautiful 
family,  yet  a  prey  to  secret  and  withering  melan- 
choly— 

• '  In  her  home, 

A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home. 

She  dwelt,  begirt  witli  growing  infancy. 

Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty,  but — behold  I 

Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

Tiie  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 

As  if  its  lids  were  charged  with  unshed  tears.''* 

For  an  instant  the  buried  tenderness  of  early 
youth  and  the  fluttering  hopes  which  accompanied 
it,  seemed  to  have  revived  in  his  bosom,  and  the 
idea  to  have  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  his  image 
might  be  connected  with  her  secret  woes — but 
he  rejected  the  thought  almost  as  soon  as  formed. 

"  What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill  repress'd  aflection,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  liad  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  liimself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  lie  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past." 

The  cause  of  her  grief  was  a  matter  of  rural 
comment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newstead  and 
Annesley.  It  was  disconnected  from  all  idea  of 
Lord  Byron,  but  attributed  to  the  harsh  and 
capricious  conduct  of  one  to  whose  kindness  and 
affection  she  had  a  sacred  claim.  The  domestic 
sorrows  which  had  long  preyed  in  secret  on  her 
heart,  at  length  affected  her  intellect,  and  the 


"  bright  morning  star  of  Annesley  "  was  eclipsed 
for  ever. 

•'  The  lady  of  his  love,— oh!  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyet, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  n  fantastic  realm  :  but  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy." 

Notwithstanding  lapse  of  time,  change  of  place, 
and  a  succession  of  splendid  and  spirit-stirring 
scenes  in  various  countries,  the  quiet  and  gentle 
scene  of  his  boyish  love  seems  to  have  held  a 
magic  sway  over  the  recollections  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  image  of  Mary  Chaworth  to  have  unex- 
pectedly obtruded  itself  upon  his  mind  like  some 
supernatural  visitation.  Such  was  the  fact  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke ; 
Annesley  H.ill  and  all  its  fond  associations  floated 
like  a  vision  before  his  thoughts,  even  when  at 
the  altar,  and  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  the 
nuptial  vows.  The  circumstance  is  related  by 
him  with  a  force  and  feehng  that  persuade  us  of 
its  truth. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  returned. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  n  gentle  bride  ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  star-light  of  his  bvyhood  ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  :  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been-  - 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustomed  hall. 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back, 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  " 

The  history  of  Lord  Byron's  union  is  too  well 
known  to  need  narration.  The  errors,  and  humili- 
ations, and  heart-burnings  that  followed  upon 
it,  gave  additional  effect  to  the  remembrance  of 
his  early  passion,  and  tormented  him  with  the 
idea,  that  had  he  been  successful  in  his  suit  to 
the  lovely  heiress  of  Annesley,  they  might  both 
have  shared  a  happier  destiny.  In  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  written  long  after  his  marriage,  hav- 
ing acciclentnlly  mentioned  Miss  Chaworth  as 
"my  M.  A.  C."  "Alas!"  exclaims  he,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  feeling,  "why  do  I  say  tny? 
Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which 
blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers ;  it  would 
have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich  ;  it  would  have 
joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill- 
matched  in  years  —  and — and — and — what  has 
been  the  result  ? " 

But  enough  of  Annesley  Hall  and  the  poetical 
themes  connected  with  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
linger  for  hours  about  its  ruined  oratory,  and 
silent  hall,  and  neglected  garden,  and  spin  reve- 
ries and  dream  dreams,  until  all  became  an  ideal 
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world  around  me.  The  day,  however,  was  fast 
declining,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  throwing 
deeper  shades  of  melancholy  about  the  place. 
Taking  our  leave  of  the  worthy  old  housekeeper, 
therefore,  with  a  small  compensation  and  many 
thanks  for  her  civilities,  we  mounted  our  horses 
and  pursued  our  way  back  to  Ncwstcad  Abbey. 


THE  LAKE. 

"Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  softened  w.iy  did  take 
In  currents  tiirough  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  1>ed  : 

The  woods  sloped  downward  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fixed  upon  the  flood." 

Such  is  Lord  Byron's  description  of  one  of  a 
series  of  beautiful  sheets  of  water,  fornied  in  old 
times  by  the  monks  by  damming  up  the  course 
of  a  small  river.  Here  he  used  daily  to  enjoy  his 
favorite  recreations  in  swimming  and  sailing. 
The  "  wicked  old  Lord,"  in  his  scheme  of  rural 
devastation,  had  cut  down  all  the  woods  that  once 
fringed  the  lake  ;  Lord  Byron,  on  coming  of  age, 
endeavored  to  restore  them,  and  a  beautiful 
young  wood,  planted  by  him,  now  sweeps  up  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  clothes  the  hillside  oppo- 
site to  the  Abbey.  To  this  woody  nook  Colonel 
Wildman  has  given  the  appropriate  title  of  "the 
Poet's  Corner." 

The  lake  has  inherited  its  share  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  fables  connected  with  everything  in 
and  about  the  Abbey,  It  was  a  petty  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  which  the  "  wicked  old  Lord"  used 
to  gratify  his  nautical  tastes  and  humors.  He 
had  his  mimic  castles  and  fortresses  along  its 
shores,  and  his  mimic  fleets  upon  its  waters,  and 
used  to  get  up  mimic  sea-fights.  The  remains 
of  his  petty  fortifications  still  awaken  the  curious 
inquiries  of  visitors.  In  one  of  his  vagaries,  he 
caused  a  large  vessel  to  be  brought  on  wheels 
from  the  sea-coast  and  launched  in  the  lake.  The 
country  people  were  surprised  to  see  a  ship  thus 
sailing  over  dry  land.  They  called  to  mind  a 
saying  of  Mother  Shipton,  the  famous  prophet  of 
the  vulgar,  that  whenever  a  ship  freighted  with 
ling  should  cross  Sherwood  Forest,  Newstcad 
would  pass  out  of  the  Byron  family.  The  country 
people,  who  detested  the  old  Lord,  were  anxious 
to  verify  the  prophecy.  Ling,  in  the  dialect  of 
Nottingham,  is  the  name  for  heather ;  with  this 
plant  they  heaped  the  fated  bark  as  it  passed,  so 
that  it  arrived  full  freighted  at  Newstead. 

The  most  important  stories  .ibout  the  lake, 
however,  relate  to  the  treasures  that  are  supposed 
to  lie  buried  in  its  bosom.  These  may  have 
taken  their  origin  in  a  fact  which  actually  occur- 
red. There  was  one  time  fished  up  from  the 
deep  part  of  the  lake  a  great  eagle  of  molten 
brass,  with  expanded  wings,  standing  on  a  pede- 
stal or  perch  of  the  same  metal.  It  had  doubt- 
less served  as  a  stand  or  reading-desk,  in  the 
Abbey  chapel,  to  hold  a  folio  Bible  or  missal. 

The  sacred  relic  was  sent  to  a  brazier  to  be 
cleaned.  As  he  was  at  work  upon  it,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  pedestal  was  hollow  and  com- 
posed of  several  pieces.  Unscrewing  these,  he 
drew  forth  a  number  of  parchment  deeds  and 
grants  appertaining  to  the  Abbey,  and  bearing 
uie  seals  of  Edward  HI.  and  Henry  VIII.,  which 
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had  thus  been  concealed,  and  ultimately  sunk  in 
the  lake  by  the  friars,  to  substantiate  their  right 
and  title  to  these  domains  at  some  future  day. 

One  of  the  parchment  scrolls  thus  discovered, 
throws  rather  an  awkward  light  upon  the  kind  of 
life  led  by  the  friars  of  Newstead.  It  is  an  in- 
dulgence granted  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of 
months,  in  which  plenary  pardon  is  assured  in 
advance  for  all  kinds  of  crimes,  among  which, 
several  of  the  most  gross  and  sensual  are  specili- 
c.ally  mentioned,  and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  to 
which  they  are  prone. 

After  inspecting  these  testimonials  of  monkish 
life,  in  the  regions  of  Sherwood  Forest,  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  outlaw  crew,  at  the  sleek  sensual' 
ists  of  the  cloister  : 

"I  never  hurt  the  husbandman. 
That  use  to  till  the  cround, 
Nor  spill  their  blood  that  range  the  wood 
To  follow  hawk  and  hound. 

'•  My  chiefest  spite  to  clergy  is. 
Who  in  these  days  bear  sway ; 
With  friars  and  monks  with  their  fine  spunks, 
I  make  my  chiefest  prey." 

Old  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood. 

The  brazen  eagle  has  been  transferred  to  the 
parochial  and  collegiate  church  of  Southall, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Newstead,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  sup- 
porting, as  of  yore,  a  ponderous  Bible.  As  to 
the  documents  it  contained,  they  arc  carefully 
treasured  up  by  Colonel  Wildman  among  his 
other  deeds  and  papers,  in  an  iron  chest  secured 
by  a  patent  lock  of  nine  bolts,  almost  equal  to  a 
magic  spell. 

The  fishing  up  of  this  brazen  relic,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  has  given  rise  to  the  tales  of  treas- 
ure lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  thrown  in 
there  by  the  monks  when  they  abandoned  the 
Abbey.  The  favorite  story  is,  that  there  is  a 
great  iron  chest  there  filled  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  chalices  and  crucifixes.  Nay,  that  it  has 
been  seen,  when  the  water  of  the  lake  was  unu- 
sually low.  There  were  large  iron  rings  at  each 
end,  but  all  attempts  to  move  it  were  ineffectual ; 
either  the  gold  it  contained  was  too  ponderous, 
or  what  is  more  probable,  it  was  secured  by  one 
of  those  magic  spells  usually  laid  upon  hidden 
treasure.  It  remains,  therefore,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  to  this  day  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  one  day  or  other  be  discovered  by  the  pre* 
sent  worthy  proprietor. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  SHERWOOD  FOREST. 

While  at  Newstead  Abbey  I  took  great  de- 
light in  riding  and  rambling  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, studying  out  the  traces  of  merry  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  visiting  the  haunts  of  Robin  Hood. 
The  relics  of  the  old  forest  are  few  and  scattered, 
but  as  to  the  bold  outlaw  who  once  held  a  kind 
of  freebooting  sway  over  it,  there  is  scarce  a  hill 
or  dale,  a  cliff  or  cavern,  a  well  or  fountain,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  is  not  connected 
with  his  memory.  The  very  names  of  some  of 
the  tenants  on  the  Newstead  estate,  such  as 
lieardall  and  Hardstaff,  sound  as  if  they  may 
have  been  borne  in  old  times  by  some  of  the 
stalwart  fellows  of  the  outlaw  gang. 
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One  of  the  earliest  books  that  captivated  my 
fancy  when  a  child,  was  a  collection  of  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  "adorned  with  cuts,"  which  I 
bought  of  an  old  Scotch  pcdlcr,  at  the  cost  of 
all  my  holiday  money.  How  I  devoured  its 
pages,  and  g.ized  upon  its  uncouth  woodcuts! 
For  a  time  my  mind  was  filled  with  picturings  of 
"  merry  Sherwood,"  and  the  exploits  and  revel- 
ling of  the  bold  foresters ;  and  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  their  doughty  com- 
peers, were  my  heroes  of  romance. 

These  early  feelings  were  in  some  degree  re- 
vived when  I  found  myself  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  far-famed  forest,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  took 
a  kind  of  schoolboy  delight  in  hunting  up  all 
traces  of  old  Sherwood  and  its  sylvan  chivalry. 
One  of  the  first  of  my  antiquarian  rambles  was  on 
horseback,  in  company  with  Colonel  VVildman 
and  his  lady,  who  undertook  to  guide  me  to  some 
of  the  molclcring  monuments  of  the  forest.  One 
of  these  stands  in  front  of  the  very  gate  of  New- 
stead  Park,  and  is  known  throughout  the  country 
by  the  name  of  "The  Pilgrim  Oak."  It  is  a 
venerable  tree,  of  great  size,  overshadowing  a 
wide  arena  of  the  road.  Under  its  shade  the 
rustics  of  the  neighborhood  have  been  ac- 
customed to  assemble  on  certain  holidays,  and 
celebrate  their  rural  festivals.  This  custom  had 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  several 
generations,  until  the  oak  had  acquired  a  kind  of 
sacred  ch.ir.nctcr. 

The  "  old  Lord  Byron,"  however,  in  whose 
eyes  nothing  was  sacred,  when  he  laid  his  deso- 
lating hand  on  the  groves  and  forests  of  New- 
stead,  doomed  likewise  this  traditional  tree  to  the 
axe.  Fortunately  the  good  people  of  Notting- 
ham heard  of  the  danger  of  their  favorite  oak, 
and  hastened  to  ransom  it  from  destruction. 
They  afterward  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  poet, 
when  he  came  to  the  estate,  and  the  Pilgrim  O.ik 
is  likely  to  continue  a  rural  gathering  place  for 
many  coming  genemtions. 

From  this  magnificent  and  time-honored  tree 
we  continued  on  our  sylvan  research,  in  quest  of 
another  oak,  of  more  ancient  date  and  less  flour- 
ishing condition.  A  ride  of  two  or  three  miles, 
the  latter  part  across  open  wastes,  once  clothed 
with  forest,  now  bare  and  cheerless,  brought  us 
to  the  tree  in  question.  It  was  the  O.ik  of 
Ravenshead,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  old 
Sherwood,  and  which  had  evidently  once  held  a 
high  head  in  the  forest ;  it  was  now  a  mere 
wreck,  crazed  by  time,  and  blasted  by  lightning, 
and  standing  alone  on  a  naked  waste,  like  a 
ruined  column  in  a  desert. 

"  The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair, 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined, 
And  peopled  with  t)ie  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  lonely  oak,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  his  parent  dell. 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now, 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough. 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made. 
Here  in  my  shade,  methinks  he'd  say, 
The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay, 
While  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good, 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  green-wood." 

At  no  great  distance  from  Ravenshead  Oak  is 
a  small  cave  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Robin 
Hood's  stable.  It  is  in  the  breast  of  a  hill, 
scooped  out  of  brown  freestone,  with  rude  at- 


tempt at  columns  and  arches.  Within  are  two 
niches,  which  served,  it  is  said,  as  stalls  for  the 
bold  outlaw's  horses.  To  this  retreat  he  retired 
when  hotly  pursued  by  the  law,  for  the  place  was 
a  secret  even  from  his  band.  The  cave  is  over- 
shadowed by  an  oak  and  alder,  and  is  hardly 
discoverable  even  at  the  present  day  ;  but  when 
the  country  was  overrun  with  forest  it  must  have 
been  completely  concealed. 

There  was  an  agreeable  wildness  and  loneliness 
in  a  great  part  of  our  ride.  Our  devious  road 
wound  down,  at  one  time  among  rocky  dells,  by 
wandering  streams,  and  lonely  pools,  haunted  by 
shy  water-fowl.  We  passed  through  a  skirt  of 
woodland,  of  more  modern  planting,  but  consid* 
ered  a  legitimate  offspring  of  the  ancient  forest, 
and  commonly  called  Jock  of  Sherwood,  In 
riding  through  these  quiet,  solitary  scenes,  the 

Cartridge  and   pheasant  would  now    and    then 
urst  upon  the  wing,  and  the  hare  scud  away  be- 
fore us. 

Another  of  these  rambling  rides  in  quest  of 
popular  antiquities,  was  to  a  chain  of  rocky 
cliffs,  called  tne  Kirkby  Crags,  which  skirt  the 
Robin  Hood  hills.  Here,  leaving  my  horse  at 
the  foot  of  the  crags,  I  scaled  their  rugged  sides, 
and  seated  myself  in  a  niche  of  the  rocks,  called 
Robin  Hood's  chair.     It  commands  a  wide  pros- 

Cect  over  the  valley  of  Newstead,  and  here  the 
old  outlaw  is  said  to  have  taken  his  seat,  and 
kept  a  look-out  upon  the  roads  below,  watching 
for  merchants,  and  bishops,  and  other  wealthy 
travellers,  upon  whom  to  pounce  down,  like  an 
eagle  from  his  eyrie. 

Descending  from  the  cliffs  and  remounting  my 
horse,  a  ride  of  a  mile  or  two  further  along  a 
narrow  "  robber  path,"  as  it  was  called,  which 
wound  up  into  the  hills  between  perpendicular 
rocks,  led  to  an  artificial  cavern  cut  m  the  face 
of  a  cliff,  with  a  door  and  window  wrought 
through  the  living  stone.  This  bears  the  name 
of  Friar  Tuck's  cell,  or  hermitage,  where,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  jovial  anchorite  used  to 
make  good  cheer  and  boisterous  revel  with  his 
freebooting  comr.ides. 

Such  were  some  of  the  vestiges  of  old  Sher- 
wood and  its  renowned  "  yeomandrie,"  which  I 
visited  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newstead.  The 
worthy  clergyman  who  officiated  as  chaplain  at 
the  Abbey,  seeing  my  zeal  in  the  cause,  informed 
me  of  a  considerable  tract  of  the  ancient  forest, 
still  in  existence  about  ten  miles  distant.  There 
were  many  fine  old  oaks  in  it,  he  said,  that  had 
stood  for  centuries,  but  were  now  shattered  and 
"stag-headed,"  that  is  to  say,  their  upper 
branches  were  bare,  and  blasted,  and  straggling 
out  like  the  antlers  of  a  deer.  Their  trunks,  too, 
were  hollow,  and  full  of  crows  and  jackdaws, 
who  made  them  their  nestling  places.  He  occa- 
sionally rode  over  to  the  forest  in  the  long  sum- 
mer evenings,  and  pleased  himself  with  loiter- 
ing in  the  twilight  about  the  green  alleys  anc 
under  the  venerable  trees. 

The  description  given  by  the  chaplain  made 
me  anxious  to  visit  this  remnant  of  old  Sherwood 
and  he  kindly  offered  to  be  my  guide  and  com- 
panion. We  accordingly  sallied  forth  one  morn- 
ing on  horseback  on  this  sylvan  expedition.  Our 
ride  took  us  through  a  part  of  the  country  where 
King  John  had  once  held  a  hunting  seat ;  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  that  time 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  an  open  royal  for- 
est, or  Frank  chase,  as  it  was  termed  ;  for  King 
John  was  an  enemy  to  parks  and  warrens,  and 
other  inclosures,  by  which  game  was  fenced  in 
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for  the  private  benefit  and  recreation    of  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy. 

Here,  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect  of  what  had  once  been 
forest,  stood  another  of  those  monumental  trees, 
which,  to  my  mind,  g.-we  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  neii;hborhood.  It  was  the  Parliament  O.ik, 
so  called  in  memory  of  an  assemblage  of  the 
kind  held  by  King  John  beneath  its  shade.  The 
lapse  of  upward  of  .six  centuries  had  reduced  this 
once  mighty  tree  to  a  mere  crumbling  fragment, 
yet,  like  a  gigantic  torso  in  ancient  statuary,  the 
grandeur  of  the  mutilated  trunk  g.ive  evidence  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  In 
contemplating  its  mouldering  remains,  the  fancy 
busied  itself  in  calling  up  the  scene  that  must 
have  been  presented  beneath  its  shade,  when  this 
sunny  hill  swarmed  with  the  pageantry  of  a  war- 
like and  hunting  court.  When  silken  pavilions 
and  warrior-tents  decked  its  crest,  and  royal 
standards,  and  baronial  banners,  and  knightly 
pennons  rolled  out  to  the  breeze.  When  prelates 
and  courtiers,  and  steel-cl.nd  chivalry  thronged 
round  the  person  of  the  monarch,  while  at  a  dis- 
tance loitered  the  foresters  in  green,  and  all  the 
rural  and  hunting  train  that  waited  upon  his 
sylvan  sports. 

"  A  thousand  vassals  mustered  round  ^ 

Witli  horse,  nn<l  h.iwk,  nncl  horn,  nnil  hound ; 
And  throiijih  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, 
And  frtlc'ners  hold  the  ready  hiiwk  ; 
And  foresters  in  green-wood  trim 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  greyhound  grim." 

Such  was  the  phantasmagoria  that  presented 
itself  for  a  iTioment  to  my  imagination,  peopling 
the  silent  place  before  me  with  empty  shadows  of 
the  past.  The  reverie  however  was  transient  ; 
king,  courtier,  and  steel-clad  warrior,  and  forest- 
er in  green,  with  horn,  and  hawk,  and  hound, 
all  faded  again  into  oblivion,  and  1  awoke  to  all 
that  remained  of  this  once  stirring  scene  of  hu- 
man pomp  and  power — a  mouldering  oak,  and  a 
tradition. 

"  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of ! " 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  farther  brought  us  at 
length  among  the  venerable  and  classic  shades  of 
Sherwood.  Here  I  was  delighted  to  find  myself 
in  a  genuine  wild  wood,  of  primitive  and  natural 
growth,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  thickly 
peopled  and  highly  cultivated  country.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  aboriginal  forests  of  my  native 
land.  1  rode  through  natural  alleys  and  green- 
wood groves,  carpeted  with  grass  and  shaded  by 
lofty  and  beautiful  birches.  What  most  inter- 
ested me,  however,  was  to  behold  around  me  the 
mighty  trunks  of  veteran  oaks,  old  monumental 
trees,  the  patriarchs  of  Sherwood  Forest.  They 
were  shattered,  hollow,  and  moss-grown,  it  is 
true,  and  their  "  leafy  honors"  were  nearly  de- 
parted ;  but  like  mouldering  towers  they  were 
noble  and  picturesque  in  their  decay,  and  gave 
evidence,  even  in  their  ruins,  of  their  ancient 
grandeur. 

As  I  gazed  about  me  upon  these  vestiges  of 
once  "  Merrie  Sherwood,"  the  picturings  of  my 
boyish  fancy  began  to  rise  in  my  mind,  and 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men  to  stand  before  mc. 

"  He  clothed  himself  in  scarlet  then, 
His  men  were  all  in  green  ; 
A  finer  show  throughout  the  world 
In  no  place  could  be  seen. 


"  Good  lord  '  It  wnii  a  gttllsnt  tight 
To  lee  them  all  in  a  row ; 
With  every  man  a  ijood  l>roa(l-sword 
And  eke  a  good  yew  bow." 

The  horn  of  Robin  Hood  again  seemed  to  re- 
sound through  the  forest.  1  saw  this  sylvan 
chivalry,  half  huntsmen,  half  freeijooters,  troop- 
ing across  the  distant  gl.ades,  or  feasting  and 
revelling  beneath  the  trees  ;  1  was  going  on  to 
embody  in  this  way  all  the  ballad  scenes  that  had 
delighted  me  when  a  boy,  when  the  distant  sound 
of  a  wood-cutter's  axe  roused  me  from  my  day- 
dream. 

The  boding  apprehensions  which  it  awakened 
were  too  soon  verified.  I  had  not  ridden  much 
farther,  when  I  came  to  an  open  space  where  the 
work  of  destruction  was  going  on.  Around  me 
lay  the  prostratp  trunks  of  vener.ible  oaks,  once 
the  towering  and  magnificent  lords  of  the  forest, 
and  a  number  of  wood-cutters  were  hacking  and 
hewing  at  another  gigantic  tree,  just  tottering  to 
its  fall. 

Alas !  for  old  Sherwood  Forest  :  it  had  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  a  noble  agriculturist ;  a 
modern  utilitarian,  who  had  no  feeling  for  poetry 
or  forest  scenery.  In  a  little  while  and  this 
glorious  woodland  will  be  laid  low  ;  its  green 
glades  be  turned  into  sheep-walks  ;  its  legendary 
bowers  supplanted  by  turnip-fields  ;  and  "  Merrie 
Sherwood"  will  exist  but  in  ballad  and  tradition. 

"  O  for  the  poetical  superstitions,"  thought  I, 
"of  the  olden  time!  that  shed  a  sanctity  over 
every  grove  ;  that  gave  to  each  tree  its  tutelar 
genius  or  nymph,  and  threatened  disaster  to  all 
who  should  molest  the  hamadryads  in  their  leafy 
abodes.  Alas  1  for  the  sordid  propensities  of 
modern  days,  when  every  thing  is  coined  into 
gold,  and  this  once  holiday  planet  of  ours  is 
turned  into  a  mere  '  working-day  world.'" 

My  cobweb  fancies  put  to  flight,  and  my  feel- 
ings out  of  tune,  I  left  the  forest  in  a  far  different 
mood  from  that  in  which  I  had  entered  it,  and 
rode  silently  along  until,  on  reaching  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  eminence,  the  chime  of  evening  bells 
came  on  the  breeze  across  the  heath  from  a  dis- 
tant village. 

1  paused  to  listen. 

"  They  are  merely  the  evening  bells  of  Mans- 
field," said  my  companion. 

"Of  Mansfield!"  Hero  was  another  of  the 
legendary  names  of  this  storied  neighborhood, 
that  called  up  early  and  pleasant  associations. 
The  famous  old  ballad  of  the  King  and  the  Mil- 
ler of  Mansfield  came  at  once  to  mind,  and  the 
chime  of  the  bells  put  me  again  in  good  humor. 

A  little  farther  on,  and  we  were  again  on  the 
traces  of  Robin  Hood.  Here  was  Fountain  Dale, 
where  he  had  his  encounter  with  that  stalwart 
shaveling  Friar  Tuck,  who  was  a  kind  of  saint 
militant,  alternately  wearing  the  casque  and  the 
cowl : 

"The  curtal  fryar  kept  Fountain  dale 
Seven  long  years  and  more, 
Tliere  was  neither  lord,  knight  or  earl 
Could  make  him  yield  before." 

The  moat  is  still  shown  which  is  said  to  have 
surrounded  the  stronghold  of  this  jovial  and 
fighting  friar ;  and  the  place  where  he  and  Robin 
Hood  had  their  sturdy  trial  of  strength  and 
prowess,  in  the  memorable  conflict  which  lasted 

"  From  ten  o'clock  that  very  day 
Until  four  in  the  afternoon," 
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and  ended  In  the  treaty  of  fellowship.  As  to  the 
hardy  feats,  both  of  iword  and  trencher,  per- 
formed by  this  "curtnl  fryar,"  behold  arc  they 
not  rccorcled  at  li-n^th  in  tlic  ancient  ballads,  and 
in  the  ma|{ic  pa^'es  of  Ivanhne  ? 

The  evening  was  fast  coniinj}  on,  and  the  twi- 
light  thickeninj;,  as  wc  rode  throuj^h  these  haunts 
famous  in  outlaw  story.  A  melancholy  seemed 
to  gather  over  the  landscape  as  we  i)roceeded, 
for  our  course  lay  by  shadowy  woods,  and  across 
naked  he;iths,and  afonj^  lonely  roads,  marked  by 
some  of  tiiose  sinister  names  by  which  the  coun- 
try people  in  l''nt;land  arc  apt  to  m.ike  dreary 
places  still  more  dreary.  The  horrors  of 
'•Thieves'  Wood,"  and  the"  Murderers'  Stone," 
and  "  the  Il.ng  Nook,"  had  all  to  be  encountered 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  and  threatened 
to  beset  our  path  with  more  than  mortal  peril. 
Happily,  however,  wc  passed  these  ominous 
places  unharmed,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
portal  of  Newstead  Abbey,  highly  satisfied  with 
our  grccn-wood  foray. 


THE  ROOK  CELL. 

In  the  course  of  my  sojourn  at  the  Abbey,  I 
changed  my  quarters  from  the  magnificent  old 
state  apartment  haunted  by  Sir  John  IJyron  the 
Little,  to  another  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
ancient  cilificc,  immediately  adjoining  the  ruined 
chapel  It  possessed  still  more  interest  in  my 
I  eyes,  from  having  been  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  Lord  Hyron  during  his  residence  at  the  Abbey. 
The  furniture  remained  the  same.  Here  was  the 
bed  in  which  he  slept,  and  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  college ;  its  gilded  posts  sur- 
mounted by  coronets,  giving  evidence  of  his 
aristocratical  feelings.  Here  was  likewise  his 
college  sofa  ;  and  .ibout  the  walls  were  the 
■portraits  of  his  favorite  butler,  old  Joe  Murray, 
of  his  fancy  acquaintance,  Jackson  the  pugilist, 
together  with  pictures  of  Harrow  School  and  the 
College  at  Cambridge,  at  which  he  was  educated. 
The  bedchamber  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Rook 
Cell,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Rookery  which,  since 
time  immemorial,  has  maintained  possession  of  a 
solemn  grove  adj.-iccnt  to  the  chapel.  This  vener- 
able community  afforded  me  much  food  for 
speculation  during  my  residence  in  this  apart- 
ment. In  the  morning  I  used  to  hear  them 
gradually  waking  and  seeming  to  call  each  other 
up.  After  a  time,  the  whole  fr.itcrnity  would  be 
in  a  flutter  ;  some  balancing  and  swinging  on  the 
tr;e  tops,  others  perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Aibey  church,  or  wheeling  and  hovering  about 
in  the  air,  and  the  ruined  walls  would  reverberate 
with  their  incessant  cawings.  In  this  way  they 
would  linger  about  the  rookery  and  its  vicinity 
for  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  when,  having 
apparently  mustered  all  their  forces,  called  over 
the  roll,  and  determined  upon  their  line  of  march, 
they  one  and  all  would  sail  off  in  a  long  straggling 
flight  to  maraud  the  dist.ant  fields.  They  would 
forage  the  country  for  miles,  and  remain  absent 
.all  day,  excepting  now  and  then  a  scout  would 
come  home,  as  if  to  sec  that  all  was  well.  To- 
ward night  the  whole  host  might  be  seen,  like  a 
dark  cloud  in  the  distance,  winging  their  way 
homeward.  They  came,  as  it  were,  with  whoop 
and  halloo,  wheeling  high  in  the  air  .above  the 
Abbey,  making  various  evolutions  before  they 
alighted,  and  then  keeping  up  an  incessant  caw- 


ins  In  the  tree  tops,  until  they  gradually  fe| 
asleep. 

It  IS  remarked  nt  the  Abbey,  that  the  rooks, 
though  they  sally  forth  on  forays  throughout  the 
week,  yet  Keep  about  the  venerable  edifice  on 
Sundays,  as  if  they  htid  inherited  a  reverence  for 
the  day,  from  their  ancient  confreres,  the  monks. 
Indeed,  a  believer  in  the  metempsychosis  might 
easily  im.agine  these  Gothic-looking  birds  to  be 
the  embodied  souls  of  the  ancient  friars  still 
hovering  about  their  sanctified  abode. 

I  dislike  to  disturb  any  point  of  popular  and 
poetic  faith,  and  was  loth,  tlu-refore,  to  (picstion 
the  authenticity  of  this  mysterious  reverence  for 
the  Sabbath  on  the  part  of  the  Newstead  rooks  ; 
but  certainly  in  the  course  of  my  sojourn  in  the 
Rook  Cell,  I  detected  them  in  a  flagrant  out- 
break and  foray  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning. 

IJcsidc  the  occasional  clamor  of  the  rookery, 
this  remote  .apartment  was  often  greeted  with 
sounds  of  a  diiVerent  kind,  from  the  neighboring 
ruins.  The  great  lancet  window  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  adjoins  the  very  wall  of  the  chamber  j 
and  the  mysterious  sounds  from  it  at  night  have 
been  well  described  by  Lord  liyron  ; 

"  Now  loml.  now  frsintic, 

Tiie  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  liis  nnthem,  when  the  sili'iit  quire 
Lie  with  their  lialielujahH  (jiienchcd  like  fire. 

"  Ilut  on  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven. 

There  moans  a  sti.ingc  unearlhly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  shiks  again. 
Some  deem  it  Imt  the  distant  echo  given 

Hack  to  tlie  night  wind  by  the  waterlall, 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall. 

"  Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form, 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
To  this  gr.iy  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm, 

S.-id,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower; 
The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 
The  fact : — I've  heard  it,— once  perhaps  loo  much.' 

Never  w.as  a  traveller  in  quest  of  the  romantic 
in  greater  luck.  I  had  in  sooth,  got  lodged  in 
another  haunted  apartment  of  the  Abbey  ;  for  in 
this  chamber  Lord  Byron  declared  he  had  more 
than  once  been  harassed  at  midnight  by  a  mys- 
terious visitor.  A  black  shapeless  form  would 
sit  cowering  upon  his  bed,  and  after  gazing  .at 
him  for  a  time  with  glaring  eyes,  would  roll  off 
and  disappear.  The  same  uncouth  apparition  is 
said  to  have  distuibed  the  slumbers  of  a  newly 
married  couple  that  once  passed  their  honey- 
moon in  this  ap.artmcnt. 

I  would  observe,  that  the  access  to  the  Rook 
Cell  is  by  a  spiral  stone  staircase  leading  up  into 
it,  .as  into  a  turret,  from  the  long  shadowy  corri- 
dor over  the  cloisters,  one  of  the  midnight  walks 
of  the  Goblin  Friar.  Indeed,  to  the  fancies  en- 
gendered in  his  brain  in  this  remote  and  lonely 
apartment,  incorporated  with  the  floating  super- 
stitions of  the  Abbey,  we  are  no  doubt  indebted 
for  the  spectral  scene  in  "  Don  Ju.an." 

"Then  as  the  nitiht  wtis  cletir,  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamt>er  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  sombre  hue. 

Long  furnish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth. 

Of  knights  and  darner,  heroic  and  chaste  too, 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 
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•*  No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  ligh 

Ur  step  ran  ladly  through  that  antique  house, 
When  suildenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A  »u|)«rnatural  agent — or  a  moute, 
Whote  little  nibbling  rumle  will  emIiarraM 
Most  people,  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

*'It  was  no  mouM,  hut  lo  !  a  monk,  arrayed 

In  cowl,  and  heads,  and  dusky  garb,  appeared. 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  ami  now  Ii\p»ed  in  shade  i 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made: 
lie  moved  an  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird, 

Ilut  slowly  :  and  as  he  passed  Juan  by 

Glared,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

"  Juan  was  petrified  ;  he  had  heant  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old, 
fiut  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in't 

Ileyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 
Coin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold. 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compareil  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this  ?  or  was  it  a  vapor  ? 

•*Once,  twice,  thrice  passM,  repnssM— the  thing  of  air, 
Ur  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'other  place  ; 
And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move  ;  but,  on  its  base 
As  stands  a  statue,  stood  ;  he  felt  his  hair 

Twme  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  face ; 
He   tau'd   his   tongui   for   words,    which   were  not 

grante<l 
To  ask  the  reverend  [lerson  wbat  he  wanted. 

"The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause. 

The  shadow  pass'd  away — but  wheto?  the  holl 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural  : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies,  whether  short  or  tall. 

Might  come  or  go  ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  scem'J  to  evaporate. 

*•  lie  stood,  how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  age — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  glenm'd  ; 
Then  by  degrees  recali'd  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a  dream, 
Uut  could  not  wake  ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise. 

Waking  already,  and  return'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength." 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  Lord  Byron  was  really  subject 
*o  fhe  superstitious  fancies  which  have  beer  im- 
puted to  him,  or  whether  he  merely  amused  him- 
self by  giving  currency  to  them  among  his  do- 
mestics and  dependents.  He  certainly  never 
scrupled  to  express  a  belief  in  supernatural  visi- 
tations, both  verbally  and  in  his  correspondence. 
If  such  were  his  foible,  the  Rook  Cell  was  an 
admirable  pl.ace  to  engender  these  delusions.  As 
I  have  lain  awake  at  night,  I  have  heard  all  kinds 
of  mysterious  and  sighing  sounds  from  the  neigh- 
boring ruin.  Distant  footsteps,  too,  and  t..e 
closing  of  doors  in  remote  parts  of  the  Abbey, 
would  send  hollow  reverberations  ••'nil  ccliocs 
along  the  corridor  and  up  the  spiral  siai;  case. 
Once,  in  fact,  I  was  roused  "oy  ;i  st'ange  sound 
at  the  very  door  of  my  cnamber.  I  threw  it 
open,  and  a  form  "black  and  shapeless  with 
glaring  eyes"  stood  before  me.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, neither  ghost  nor  goblin,  but  my  friend 
Boatswain,  the  great  Newfoundland  dog,  who 
had  conceived  a  companionable  liking  for  me, 
and  occasionally  sought  me  in  my  apartment. 
To  the  hauntings  of  even  such  a  visitant  .is  hon- 
est Boatswain  may  we  attribute  some  of  the  mar- 
vellous stories  about  the  Goblin  Friar. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  LADY. 


Mi!     farmhouse.     With 
.or.nccted  a  litf.  tale  of 


In  the  course  of  a  morning's  ride  with  Colonel 
VVildman,  about  the  Abbey  lands,  we  found  our- 
selves in  one  of  the  nrettiest  little  wild  woods 
ini.tginable.  The  road  to  it  had  led  us  among 
rocky  ravines  overhung  with  thickets,  and  now 
wound  through  birchen  dingles  and  among  l)eau- 
tiful  groves  and  clumps  of  elms  and  beeches.  A 
limpid  rill  of  sparkling  water,  winding  and  doub- 
ling in  periilexed  mazes,  crossed  our  path  repeat- 
edly, so  as  to  give  the  wood  the  appearance  of 
being  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  soli- 
tarv  and  romantic  look  of  this  piece  of  woodland, 
and  the  fretpient  recurrence  of  its  m.azy  stream, 

fiut  him  in  mind.  Colonel  VVildman  said,  of  the 
ittlc  Cicrman  fairy  tale  of  Undine,  in  which  is 
recorded  the  adventures  of  a  knight  who  had 
married  a  water-nymph.  As  he  rode  with  his 
bride  through  her  native  woods,  every  stream 
claimed  her  as  a  relative  ;  one  was  a  brother,  an- 
other an  uncle,  another  a  cousin. 

We  rode  on  amusing  oi'- selves  with  applying 
thir  fanciful  t.ile  i:i  the  charming  seen. r/  around 
us,  iM.il  we  cai.o  to  a  h  '''  p  i  ystonc  farm- 
house, of  an'-ient  )  to,  sit  .;;;cd  i''  a  srlitary  glen, 
on  Uie  mat;,;in  .•*'  t;.  •  bio.)k,  tiuI  overshado'vcd 
by  vener-'.L-ii'  trees  It  wd'.'.  !.y  '.ue  name,  as  I 
was  titid,  oi  the  '.Vi-i 
this  rustic  maPjiim  was 
re.i',  life,  soniv  ficri'nctances  of  which  writ,  re- 
lated to  ine  oil  •■(ii:  'iiiot,  ^'^  others  1  toUcaed  in 
the  course  M  m  ■  sojiMii-i,  -t  t'(2  Abb  y. 

Not  lofT  aftet  Colii'u'l  Wildman  Ivnl  jjurcl'ascd 
the  estaf'j  of  ^^fllv'  ;o.icl,  he  ri.-.i.c  il  a  is't  lor  the 
iur,i  HC  of  [;!annin^  .'epaits  n:K'  ;  hcrp.tions.  i\'i 
:ie  wan  ramhlmg  one  ev.;'.i>".;4,  aijout  (.ii;s'<,  jvi 
comp.iny  '.'.th  his  ar' ii..'''t,  throi'i^ii  '.hi-"  I'l.'!'; 
piece  of  \vjiidl:>rd,hi  .•••.-'s  struck  v.. tl  its  )  .'.ul  ar 
characteristics,  aiul  i;ic!i.  ti"r  t'.f'  fifit  (i.v.r  com- 
pared it  to  '.b'.'  hauiUod  w')od  of  Un<ii  ic.  While 
he  was  m.king  the  .cm  ir';  i  srn^ll  female  i.'juie 
ivi  white,  (liiled  by  without  sp;'akuig  a  uovi),  or 
indeed  appeari/'^;  t.o  iw,«ncc  them,  ficr  siop  was 
scarcely  ht "ird  as  aiie  p.".:-,5.ed,  ;.>.ad  li'ji  fcrm  was 
indistinct  in  tUe  tvilij;l.i. 

"What  a  r"'.',t(re  lor  .-.  fi'.rv  or  s,irite!"  cv.- 
clnimed  Cc.IoulI  \V'.V-m;'u.  "  Ho^v  m'r.h  ti  poet 
or  a  romance  writer  wnnid  maki;  o'  such  .Tn  ap- 
parition, at  such  a  time  nd  in  ..  icli  ;i  plac; !  " 

He  began  to  congratulate  hiur.i  If  u])  >n  hiviii(, 
some  elfin  inhabitant  for  his  haunted  w  )od,  '.hen, 
on  proci-edin^;  a  '\\\  pace*^,  he  found  a  ivlro  fril' 
lying  in  the  path,  v.-tr"!'  had  cviviontb  f;dlen 
fro.n  the  (iguio  that  ha^'  jii'^',.  passed. 

"  Well, "  s  id  he,  "  after  all,  this  is  neither 
spriti:  nor  tan  y,  o  it  a  b;  ing  o'  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  mubl"'!.' 

Continuing  on,  he  came  to  where  the  road 
ji.sse."  by  aVi  old  i.iill  in  front  of  the  .^bbey.  The 
jieople  of  the  mill  were  at  the  door.  He  paused 
and  iu(;uircd  whether  any  visitor  had  been  at  ihe 
Abbey,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Has  nobody  p.assed  by  here  ?  '^ 

"  No  one,  sir." 

"That's  strange!  Surely  I  met  a  fem.ale  in 
white,  who  must  have  passed  along  this  path." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  mean  the  Little  White  Lady — 
oh,  yes,  she  passed  by  here  not  long  since." 

"The  Little  White  Lady!  And  pray  who  is 
the  Little  White  Lady  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  that  nobody  knows ;  she  lives  in 
the  Weir  Mill  farmhouse,  down  in  the  skirts  of 
the  wood.  She  conies  to  the  Abbey  every  morn- 
ing, keeps  aoout  it  all  day,  and  goes  away  at 
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night.  She  speaks  to  nobody,  and  we  are  rather 
shy  of  her,  for  we  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
her." 

Colonel  Wildman  now  concluded  that  it  was 
some  artist  or  amateur  employed  in  making 
sketches  of  the  Abbey,  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  matter.  He  went  to  London,  and  was 
absent  for  some  time.  In  the  interim,  his  sister, 
who  was  newly  married,  came  with  her  husband 
to  pass  the  honeymoon  at  the  Abbey.  The 
Little  White  Lady  still  resided  in  the  Weir  Mill 
farmhouse,  on  the  border  of  the  haunted  wood, 
and  continued  her  visits  daily  to  the  Abbey.  Her 
dress  was  always  the  same,  a  white  gown  with  a 
little  black  spencer  or  bodice,  and  a  white  hat 
with  a  short  veil  that  screened  the  upper  part  of 
her  countenance.  Her  habits  were  shy,  lonely, 
and  silent ;  she  spoke  to  no  one,  and  sought  no 
companionship,  excepting  with  the  Newfoundland 
dog  that  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron.  His 
friendship  she  secured  by  caressing  him  and  oc- 
casionally bringing  him  food,  and  he  became  the 
companion  of  her  solitary  walks.  She  avoided 
all  strangers,  and  wandered  about  the  retired 
parts  of  the  garden  ;  sometimes  sitting  for  hours 
by  the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had  carvbd  his 
name,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  which  he 
had  erected  among  the  ruins  of  the  chapel. 
Sometimes  she  read,  sometimes  she  wrote  with  a 
pencil  on  a  small  slate  which  she  carried  with 
her,  but  muclvof  her  time  was  passed  in  a  kind 
of  reverie. 

The  people  about  the  place  gradually  became 
accustomed  to  her,  and  suffered  her  to  wander 
about  unmolested  ;  their  distrust  of  her  subsided 
on  discovering  that  most  of  her  peculiar  and 
lonely  habits  arose  from  the  misfortune  of  being 
deaf  and  dumb.  Still  she  was  regarded  with 
some  degree  of  shyness,  for  it  was  the  common 
opinion  that  she  was  not  exactly  in  her  right 
mind. 

Colonel  Wildman's  sister  w.is  informed  of  all 
these  circumstances  by  the  servants  of  the  Abbey, 
among  whom  the  Little  White  Lady  was  a  theme 
of  frequent  discussion.  The  Abbey  and  its  mo- 
nastic environs  being  haunted  ground,  it  was 
natural  that  a  mysterious  visitant  of  the  kind, 
and  one  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
mental  hallucination,  should  inspire  awe  in  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  the  place.  As  Colonel 
Wildman's  sister  was  one  day  walking  along  a 
broad  terrace  of  the  garden,  she  suddenly  beheld 
the  Little  White  Lady  coming  toward  her,  and, 
in  the  surprise  and  agitation  of  the  moment, 
turned  and  ran  into  the  house. 

Day  after  day  now  elapsed,  and  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  this  singular  personage.  Colonel 
Wildman  at  length  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  and  his 
sister  mentioned  to  him  her  rencounter  and  fright 
in  the  garden.  It  brought  to  mind  his  own  ad- 
venture with  the  Little  White  Lady  in  the  wood 
of  Undine,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  she 
still  continued  her  mysterious  wanderings  about 
the  Abbey,  ^he  mystery  was  soon  explained. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  letter 
written  in  the  most  minute  and  delici.te  female 
hand,  and  in  elegant  and  even  eloquent  iai^uage. 
It  was  from  the  Little  White  Lady.  She  had 
noticed  and  been  shocked  by  the  abrupt  retrcit 
of  Colonel  Wildman's  sister  on  seeing  her  in  the 
garden  walk,  and  expressed  her  unhappiness  at 
being  an  object  of  alarm  to  any  of  his  family. 
She  explained  the  motives  of  her  frequent  and 
long  visits  to  the  Abbey,  which  proved  to  be  a 
sinrr"'^''"  "enthusiastic  idolatry  of  the  genius  of 


Lord  Byron,  and  a  solitary  and  passionate  de« 
light  in  haunting  the  scenes  he  had  once  in« 
habited.  She  hinted  at  the  infirmities  which  cut 
her  off  from  all  social  communion  with  her  fellow 
beings,  and  at  her  situation  in  life  as  desolate 
and  bereaved  ;  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  he 
would  not  deprive  her  of  her  only  comfort,  the 
permission  of  visiting  the  Abbey  occasionally,  and 
lingering  about  the  walks  and  gardens. 

Colonel  Wildman  now  made  further  inquiries 
concerning  her,  and  found  that  she  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people  of  the  farmhouse  where 
she  boarded,  from  the  gentleness,  quietude,  and 
innocence  of  her  manners.  When  at  home,  she 
passed  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  a  small  sit- 
ting-room, reading  and  writing. 

Colonel  Wildman  immediately  called  on  her  at 
the  farmhouse.  She  received  him  with  some 
agitation  and  embarrassment,  but  his  frankness 
and  urbanity  soon  put  her  at  her  ease.  She  was 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  a  pale,  nervous  little 
being,  and  apparently  deficient  in  most  of  her 
physical  organs,  for  in  addition  to  being  deaf  and 
dumb,  she  saw  but  imperfectly.  They  carried 
on  a  communication  by  means  of  a  small  slate, 
which  she  drew  out  of  her  reticule,  and  on  which 
they  wrote  their  questions  and  replies.  In  writ- 
ing or  reading  she  always  approached  her  eyes 
close  to  the  written  characters. 

This  defective  organization  was  accompanied 
by  a  morbid  sensibility  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
ease. She  had  not  been  born  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
but  had  lost  her  hearing  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  and 
with  it  the  power  of  distinct  articulation.  Her 
life  had  evidently  been  checkered  and  unhappy ; 
she  was  apparently  without  family  or  friend,  a 
lonely,  desolate  being,  cut  off  from  society  by 
her  infirmities. 

"  I  am  always  among  strangers,"  she  said,"  as 
much  so  in  my  native  country  as  I  could  be  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  By  all  I  am 
considered  as  a  stranger  and  an  alien  ;  no  one 
will  acknowledge  any  connection  with  me.  I 
seem  not  to  belong  to  the  human  species." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  Colonel 
Wildman  was  able  to  draw  forth  in  the  course  of 
his  conversation,  and  they  strongly  interested 
him  in  favor  of  this  poor  enthusiast.  He  was  too 
devout  an  admirer  of  Lord  Byron  himself,  not  to 
sympathize  in  this  extraordinary  zeal  of  one  of  his 
votaries,  and  he  entreated  her  to  renew  her  visits 
at  the  Abbey,  assuring  her  that  the  edifice  and 
its  grounds  should  always  be  open  to  her. 

The  Little  White  Lady  now  resumed  her  daily 
walks  in  the  Monk's  Garden,  and  her  occasional 
seat  at  the  foot  of  the  monument ;  she  was  shy 
and  diffident,  however,  and  evidently  fearful  of 
intruding,  if  any  persons  were  walking  in  the 
garden  she  would  avoid  them,  and  seek  the  most 
remote  parts  ;  and  was  seen  like  a  sprite,  only  by 
gleams  and  glimpses,  as  she  glided  among  the 
groves  and  thickets.  Many  of  her  feelings  and 
fancies,  during  these  lonely  rambles,  were  em- 
bodied in  verse,  noted  down  on  her  tablet,  and 
transferred  to  paper  in  the  evening  on  her  return 
to  the  farmhouse.  Some  of  these  verrics  now  lie 
before  me,  written  with  considerable  harmony  of 
versification,  but  chiefly  curious  as  being  illustra- 
tive of  that  singular  and  enthusiastic  idolatry  with 
which  she  almost  worshipped  the  genius  of  Byron, 
or  rather,  the  romantic  image  of  him  formed  by 
her  imagination. 

Two  or  three  extracts  may  no':  be  unacceptable. 
The  following  are  from  a  long  rhapsody  addressed 
to  Lord  Byron : 
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"  By  what  dread  charm  thou  rulest  the  mind 
It  is  not  given  for  us  to  know  ; 
We  glow  wjth  feelings  undefined. 
Nor  can  explain  from  whence  they  flow. 

**  Not  that  fond  love  which  passion  breathei 
And  youthful  hearts  inflame ; 
The  soul  a  nobler  homage  gives, 
And  bows  to  thy  great  name. 

"  Oft  have  we  own'd  the  muses'  skill, 
And  proved  the  power  of  song. 
But  sweeter  notes  ne'er  woke  the  thrill 
That  solely  to  thy  verse  belong, 

J     ••  This — but  far  more,  for  thee  we  prove, 
Something  that  l)ears  a  hulier  name, 
Than  the  pure  dream  of  early  love, 
Or  friendship's  nobler  flame. 

'  Something  divine — Oh  !  what  it  is 
Thy  muse  alone  can  tell, 
So  sweet,  but  so  profound  the  bliss 
We  dread  to  break  the  spell." 

This  singular  and  romantic  infatuation,  for 
such  it  might  truly  be  called,  was  entirely  spirit- 
ual and  ideal,  for,  as  she  herself  declares  in 
another  of  her  rhapsodies,  she  had  never  beheld 
Lord  Byron ;  he  was,  to  her,  a  mere  phantom  of 
the  brain. 

••  I  ne'er  have  drunk  thy  glance — thy  form 
My  earthly  eye  has  never  seen. 
Though  oft  when  fancy's  visions  warm. 
It  greets  me  in  some  blissful  dream. 

"  Greets  me,  as  greets  the  sainted  seer 
Some  radiant  visitant  from  high. 
When  heaven's  own  strains  break  on  his  ear, 
And  wrap  his  soul  in  ecstasy." 

Her  poetical  w.inderings  and  musings  were  not 
confined  to  the  Abbey  grounds,  but  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  neighborhood  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Lord  Byron,  and  among  the  rest  to 
the  groves  and  gardens  of  Annesley  Hall,  the 
seat  of  his  early  passion  for  Miss  Chaworth. 
One  of  her  poetical  effusions  mentions  her  having 
seen  from  Howet's  Hill  in  Annesley  I'ark,  a 
'*  sylph-like  form,"  in  a  car  drawn  by  milk-white 
horses,  passing  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  who  proved 
to  be  the  "favorite  child,"  seen  by  Lord  Byron, 
in  his  memorable  interview  with  Miss  Cb.-xworth 
after  her  marriage.  That  favorite  child  was  now 
a  blooming  girl  approaching  to  womanhood,  and 
seems  to  have  understood  something  df  the  char- 
acter and  story  of  this  singular  visitant,  and  to 
have  treated  her  with  gentle  sympathy.  The 
Little  White  Lady  expresses,  in  touching  terms, 
in  a  note  to  her  verses,  her  sense  of  this  gentle 
courtesy.  "  The  benevolent  condescension," 
says  she,  "of  that  amiable  and  interesting  young 
lady,  to  the  unfortunate  writer  of  these  simple 
lines  will  remain  engraved  upon  a  grateful  mem- 
ory, till  the  vital  spark  that  now  animates  a  heart 
that  too  sensibly  feels,  and  too  seldom  experi- 
ences such  kindness,  is  for  ever  extinct." 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Wildman,  in  occa- 
sional interviews,  had  obtained  further  particulars 
of  the  story  of  the  stranger,  and  found  that  pov- 
erty was  added  to  the  other  evils  of  her  forlorn 
and  isolated  state.  Her  name  was  Sophia  Hyatt. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  bookseller, 
but  both  her  parents  had  died  several  years  be- 
fore. At  their  death,  her  sole  dependence  was 
upon  her  brother,  who  allowed  her  a  small  an- 


nuity on  her  share  of  the  property  left  by  thei.1 
father,  and  which  remained  in  his  hands.  Her 
brother,  who  was  a  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
removed  with  his  family  to  America,  leaving  her 
almost  alone  in  the  world,  for  she  had  no  other 
relative  in  England  but  a  cousin,  of  whom  she 
knew  almost  nothing.  She  received  her  annuity 
regularly  for  a  time,  but  unfortunately  her  brother 
died  in  the  West  Indies,  leaving  his  affairs  in 
confusion,  and  his  estate  overhung  by  several 
commercial  claims,  which  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  whole.  Under  these  disastrous  circum- 
stances, her  annuity  suddenly  ceased  ;  she  had 
in  viiin  tried  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  it  from  the 
widow,  or  even  an  account  of  the  state  of  her 
brother's  affairs.  Her  letters  for  three  years  past 
had  remained  unanswered,  and  she  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  most  abject 
want,  but  for  a  pittance  quarterly  doled  out  to 
her  by  her  cousin  in  England. 

Colonel  Wildman  entered  with  characteristic 
benevolence  into  the  story  of  her  troubles.  He 
saw  that  she  was  a  helpless,  unprotected  being, 
unable,  from  her  infirmities  and  her  ignorance 
of  the  world,  to  prosecute  her  just  claims.  He 
obtained  from  her  the  address  of  her  relations  in 
America,  and  of  the  commercial  connection  of 
her  brother ;  promised,  through  the  medium  o? 
his  own  agents  in  Liverpool,  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  situation  of  her  brother's  affairs, 
and  to  forward  any  letters  she  might  write,  so  as 
to  insure  their  reaching  their  place  of  destination. 

Inspired  with  some  faint  hopes,  the  Little 
White  Lady  continued  her  wanderings  about  the 
Abbey  and  its  neighborhood.  The  delicacy  and 
timidity  of  her  deportment  increased  the  inter- 
est already  felt  for  her  by  Mrs.  Wildman.  That 
lady,  with  her  wonted  kindness,  sought  to  make 
acquaintance  with  her,  and  inspire  her  with  con- 
fidence. She  .iivited  her  into  the  Abbey  ;  treated 
her  with  the  most  delicate  attention,  and,  seeing 
that  she  had  a  great  turn  for  reading,  oiTered  her 
the  loan  of  any  books  in  her  possession.  She 
borrowed  a  few,  particularly  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  soon  returned  them  ;  the  writ- 
ings of  Lord  Byron  seemed  to  form  the  only 
study  in  which  she  delighted,  and  when  not  occu- 
pied in  reading  those,  her  time  was  passed  in 
passionate  meditations  on  his  genius.  Her  en- 
thusiasm spread  an  ideal  world  around  her  in 
which  she  moved  and  existed  as  in  a  dream,  for- 
getful at  times  of  the  real  miseries  which  beset 
her  in  her  mortal  state. 

One  of  her  rhapsodies  is,  however,  of  a  very 
melancholy  cast  ;  anticipating  her  own  death, 
which  her  fragile  frame  and  growing  infirmities 
rendered  but  too  probable.  It  is  headed  by  the 
following  paragraph. 

"  Written  beneath  the  tree  on  Crowholt  Hill, 
where  it  is  my  wish  to  be  interred  (if  I  should  dia 
in  Newstead)." 

I  subjoin  a  few  of  the  stanzas  :  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Byron : 


"  Thou,  while  thou  stand' st  beneath  this  free. 
While  by  thy  foot  this  earth  Is  press'd. 
Think,  here  the  wanderer's  ashes  be — 
And  wilt  thou  say,  sweet  be  thy  rest ! 


"  'T would  add  even  to  a  seraph's  bliss. 

Whose  sacred  charge  thou  then  may  be^ 
To  guide — to  guard — yes,  Byron  1  ye\ 
That  glory  is  reserved  for  me. 
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"^If  woes  below  may  plead  above 

A  frail  heart's  errors,  mine  forgiven, 

To  that  '  high  world '  I  soar,  where  'love 

Surviving '  forms  the  bliss  af  Heaven. 

••O  wheresoe'er,'in  realms  above, 
Assign'd  my  spiril's  new  al)ode, 
'Twill  watch  thee  with  a  seraph's  love. 
Till  thou  too  soar'st  to  meet  thy  God. 

"  And  here,  beneath  this  lonely  tree — 

Beneath  the  e.irth  thy  feet  have  press'd, 
My  dust  shall  sleep — once  dear  to  thee 

These  scenes — here  may  the  wanderer  rest  1" 

In  the  midst  of  her  reveries  and  rhapsodies, 
tidings  reached  Newstead  of  the  untimely  death 
of  Lord  liyron.  How  they  were  received  by  this 
humble  but  passionate  devotee  I  could  not  as- 
ceitain;  her  life  was  too  obscure  and  lonely  to 
fuinish  much  personal  anecdote,  but  among  her 
poetical  effusions  are  several  written  in  a  broken 
and  irregular  manner,  and  evidently  under  great 
agitation. 

The  following  sonnet  is  the  most  coherent  and 
most  descriptive  of  her  peculiar  state  of  ir.ind  : 

"  Well,  thou  art  gone — but  what  wert  thou  to  me  ? 

1  never  saw  thee — never  heard  thy  voice. 
Vet  my  soul  seemed  to  claim  affiance  with  thee. 

The  Roman  bard  has  sung  of  fields  Elysian, 
Where  the  soul  sojourns  ere  she  visits  earth  ; 

Sure  it  was  there  my  spirit  knew  thee,  Byron  I 
Thine  image  haunteth  me  like  a  past  vision  ; 

It  hath  enshrined  itself  in  my  heart's  core  ; 
'Tis  my  soul's  soul — it  fills  the  whole  creation. 

For  I  do  live  but  in  that  world  ideal 
Which  the  muse  peopled  with  her  bright  fancies, 

And  of  that  world  thou  art  a  monarch  real. 
Nor  ever  earthly  sceptre  ruled  a  kingdom. 

With  sway  so  potent  as  thy  lyre,  the   mind's  do- 
minion." 


Taking  all  the  circumstances  here  adduced 
into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  this  strong 
excitement  and  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
mind  upon  one  subject,  operating  upon  a  sys- 
tem in  a  high  state  of  morbid  irritability,  was 
in  danger  of  producing  that  species  of  mental 
derangement  called  monomania.  The  poor  little 
being  was  aware,  herself,  of  the  dangers  of  her 
case,  and  alluded  to  it  in  the  following  passage  of 
a  letter  to  Colonel  Wildman,  which  presents  one 
of  the  most  lamentable  pictures  of  anticipated 
evil  ever  conjured  up  by  the  human  mind. 

"  1  have  long,"  writes  she,  "  too  sensibly  felt 
the  decay  of  my  mental  faculties,  which- 1  con- 
sider as  the  certain  indication  of  that  dreaded 
calamity  which  I  anticipate  with  such  terror.  A 
strange  idea  has  long  haunted  my  mind,  that 
Swift's  dreadful  fate  will  be  mine.  It  is  not  ordi- 
nary insanity  I  so  much  apprehend,  but  some- 
thing worse— absolute  idiotism  1 

"Osir!  think  what  I  must  suffer  from  such 
an  idea,  without  an  earthly  friend  to  look  up  to 
for  protection  in  such  a  wretched  state — exposed 
to  the  indecent  insults  which  such  spectacles  al- 
ways excite.  But  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  the 
thought ;  it  would  facilitate  the  event  I  so  much 
dread,  and  contemplate  with  horror.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  thinking  from  people's  behavior  to  me 
at  times,  and  from  after  reflections  upon  my  con- 
duct, that  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  already 
apparent." 

Five  months  passed  away,  but  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  her,  and  forwarded  by  Colonel  Wildman 


to  America  relative  to  her  brother's  affairs,  re- 
mained unanswered  ;  the  inquiries  instituted  by 
the  Colonel  had  as  yet  proved  equally  fruitless. 
A  deeper  gloom  and  despondency  now  seemed  to 
gather  upon  her  mind.  She  began  to  talk  of 
leaving  Newstead,  and  repairing  to  London,  in 
the  vague  hope  of  obtaining  relief  or  redress  by 
instituting  some  legal  process  to  ascertain  and 
enforce  the  will  of  her  deceased  brother.  Weeks 
elapsed,  however,  before  she  could  summon  up 
sufficient  resolution  to  tear  herself  away  from  the 
scene  of  poetical  fascination.  The  following 
simple  stanzas,  selected  from  a  number  written 
about  the  time,  express,  in  humble  rhymes,  the 
■  melancholy  that  preyed  upon  her  spirits  : 

"  Farewell  to  thee,  Newstead,  thy  time- riven  towers. 
Shall  meet  the  fond  gaze  of  the  pilgrim  no  more ; 
No  more  may  she  roan;  liirough  thy  walks  and  thy 
bowers. 
Nor  muse  in  thy  cloisters  at  eve's  pensive  hour. 

"  Oh,  how  shall  I  leave  you,  ye  hills  and  ye  dales. 
When  lost  in  s-ul  musing,  though  sad  not  unblest, 
A  lone  pilgrim  I  stray — Ah  !  in  these  lonely  vales, 
1  hoped,  vainly  hoped,  that  the  pilgrim  might  rest. 

"  Yet  rest  is  far  distant — in  the  dark  vale  of  death. 
Alone  I  shall  find  it,  .in  outcast  forlorn — 
But  hence  vain  complaints,  though  by  fortune  bereft 
Of  all  that  could  solace  in  life's  early  morn. 

"  Is  not  man  from  his  birth  doomed  a  pilgrim  to  roam 
O'er  the  world's  dreary  wilds,  whence  by  fortune's 
rude  gust. 
In  his  path,  if  some  flowret  of  joy  chanced  to  bloom. 
It  is  lorn  and  its  foliage  laid  low  in  the  dust." 

At  length  she  fixed  upon  a  day  for  her  depar- 
ture.  On  the  day  previous,  she  paid  a  farewell 
visit  to  the  Abbey  ;  wandering  over  every  part  of 
the  grounds  and  garden  ;  pausing  and  lingering 
at  every  place  particularly  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  Lord  Ilyron  ;  and  passing  a  long 
time  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  monument,  which 
she  used  to  call  "  her  altar."  Seeking  Mrs.  Wild- 
man,  she  placed  in  her  hands  a  sealed  packet, 
with  an  earnest  request  that  she  would  not  open 
it  until  after  her  departure  from  the  neighborhood. 
This  done,  she  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her, 
and  with  many  bitter  tears  bade  farewell  to  the 
Abbey. 

On  retiring  to  her  room  that  evening,  Mrs. 
Wildman  could  not  refrain  from  inspecting  the 
legacy  of  this  singular  being.  On  opisning  the 
packet,  sht;  found  a  number  of  fugitive  poems, 
written  in  a  most  delicate  and  minute  hand,  and 
evidently  the  fruits  of  her  reveries  and  medita- 
tions during  her  lonely  rambles  ;  from  these  the 
foregoing  extracts  have  been  made.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a  voluminous  letter,  wrHten  with 
the  pathos  and  eloquence  of  genuine  feclinc,  and 
depicting  her  peculiar  situation  and  singular  state 
of  mind  in  dark  but  painful  colors. 

*'  The  last  time,"  says  she,  "  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  in  the  garden,  you  asked 
me  why  I  leave  Newstead  ;  when  I  told  you  my 
circumstances  obliged  me,  the  expression  of  con- 
cern which  I  fancied  I  observed  in  your  look  and 
manner  would  have  encouraged  me  to  have  been 
explicit  at  the  time,  but  from  my  inability  of  ex- 
pressing myself  verbally." 

She  then  goes  on  to  detail  precisely  her  pecuni- 
ary circumstances,  by  which  it  appears  *nat  her 
whole  dependence  for  subsistence  was  vx  an  al- 
lowance of  thirteen  pounds  a  year  from  her  cousin, 
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who  bestowed  it  through  a  feeling  of  pride,  lest 
his  relative  should  come  upon  the  parish.  During 
two  years  this  pittance  had  been  augmented  from 
other  sources,  to  twenty-three  pounds,  but  the 
last  year  it  had  shrunk  within  its  original  bounds, 
and  was  yielded  so  grudgingly,  that  she  could  n  t 
feel  sure  of  its  continuance  from  one  quarter  to 
another.  More  than  once  it  had  been  withheld 
on  slight  pretences,  and  she  was  in  constant 
dread  lest  it  should  be  entirely  withdrawn. 

"  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance,"  observes  she, 
"  that  I  have  so  far  exposed  my  unfortunate 
situation;  but  I  thought  you  expected  to  know 
something  more  of  it,  and  I  feared  that  Colonel 
VVildman,  deceived  by  appearances,  might  think 
that  I  am  in  no  immediate  want,  and  that  the  de- 
lay of  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  respecting  the 
inquiry,  can  be  of  no  material  consequence.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness that  Colonel  Wildman  should  know  the  exact 
state  of  my  circumstances  without  reserve,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  make  a  correct  representation 
of  them  to  any  gentleman  whom  he  intends  U>  in- 
terest, who,  I  presume,  if  they  are  not  of  America 
themselves,  have  some  connections  there,  through 
whom  my  friends  may  be  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  my  distress,  if  they  pretend  to  doubt  it,  as  I 
suppose  they  do.  But  to  be  more  explicit  is  im- 
possible ;  it  would  be  too  humiliating  to  par- 
ticularize the  circumstances  of  the  embarrassment 
in  which  I  am  unhappily  involved  —  my  utter 
destitution.  To  disclose  all  might,  too,  be  liable 
to  an  inference  which  I  hope  I  am  not  so  void  of 
delicacy,  of  natural  pride,  as  to  endure  the 
thought  of.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  thus  giving 
trouble  where  I  have  no  right  to  do — compelled 
to  throw  myself  upon  C -'.onel  Wildman's  hu- 
manity, to  entreat  his  earnest  exertions  in  my 
behalf,  for  it  is  now  my  only  resource.  Yet  do  not 
too  much  despise  me  for  thus  submitting  to  im- 
perious necessity — it  is  not  love  of  life,  believe 
me  it  is  not,  nor  anxiety  for  its  preservation.  I 
cannot  say,  '  There  are  things  that  make  the 
world  dear  to  mo,' — for  in  the  world  there  is  not 
an  object  to  make  t/ie  wish  to  linger  here  another 
hour,  could  I  find  that  rest  and  peace  in  the  grave 
which  I  have  never  found  on  earth,  and  I  fear 
will  be  denied  me  there." 

Another  part  of  her  letter  develops  more  com- 
pletely the  dark  despondency  hinted  at  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  foregoing  extract — and  presents 
a  lamentable  instance  of  a, mind  diseased,  which 
sought  in  vain,  amidst  sorrow  and  calamity,  the 
swf:et  consolations  of  religious  faith. 

"  That  my  existence  h.is  hitherto  been  pro- 
longed," says  she,  "often  beyond  what  I  have 
thought  to  have  been  its  destined  period,  is 
astanishing  to  myself.  Often  when  my  situation 
has  been  as  desperate,  as  hopeless,  or  more  so, 
if  possible,  than  it  is  at  present,  some  unexpected 
interposition  of  Providence  has  rescued  me  from 
a  fate  that  has  appeared  inevitable.  I  do  not 
particularly  allude  to  recent  circumstances  or  lat- 
ter years,  for  from  my  earlier  years  I  have  been 
the  child  of  Providence — then  why  should  I  dis- 
trust its  care  now  ?  I  do  not  ^wtrust  it — neither 
do  I  trust  it.  I  feel  perfectly  unanxious,  uncon- 
cerned, and  indifferent  as  to  the  future;  but  this 
is  not  trust  in  Providence — not  that  trust  which 
alone  claims  its  protection.  I  know  this  is  a 
blamable  indifference — it  is  more — for  it  reaches 
to  the  interminable  future.  It  turns  almost  with 
disgust  from  the  bright  prospects  which  religion 
offers  for  the  consolation  and  support  of  the 
wretched,  and  to  which  I  was  early  taught,  by  an 


almost  adored  mother,  to  look  forward  with  hope 
and  joy ;  but  to  me  they  can  afford  no  consola- 
tion. Not  that  I  doubt  the  sacred  truths  that 
religion  inculcates.  I  cannot  doubt — though  I 
confess  I  have  sometimes  tried  to  do  so,  because 
I  no  longer  wish  for  that  immortality  of  which  it 
assures  us.  My  only  wish  now  is  for  rest  and 
peace — endless  rest.  '  For  rest — but  not  to  feel 
'tis  rest,'  but  I  cannot  delude  myself  with  the 
hope  that  such  rest  will  be  my  lot.  I  feel  an  in- 
ternal evidence,  stronger  than  any  arguments  that 
reason  or  religion  can  enforce,  that  I  have  that 
within  me  which  is  imperishable  ;  that  drew  not 
if-;  origin  from  the  'clod  of  the  valley.'  With 
t  lis  .onviction,  but  without  a  hope  to  brighten 
the-  r  respect  of  that  dread  future  ; 

"  '  I  dare  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Yet  cannot  hope  for  peace  before.' 

"  Such  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  I  am  sure, 
madam,  must  excite  your  commiseration.  It  is 
perhaps  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  solitude  in 
which  I  have  lived,  I  may  say,  even  in  the  midst 
of  society  ;  when  I  have  mixed  in  it ;  as  my  infir- 
mitiesf  entirely  exclude  me  from  that  sweet  inter- 
course cf  kindred  spirits — that  sweet  solac  of  re- 
fined conversation  ;  the  little  intercourse  I  have 
at  any  time  with  those  around  me  cannot  be 
termed  conversation — they  are  not  kindred  spirits 
— and  even  where  circumstances  h.ave  associated 
me  (but  rarely  indeed)  with  superior  and  culti- 
vated minds,  who  have  not  disdained  to  admit 
me  to  their  society,  they  could  not  by  all  their 
generous  efforts,  even  in  early  youth,  lure  from 
my  dark  soul  the  thoughts  that  loved  to  lie  buried 
there,  nor  inspire  me  with  the  courage  to  attempt 
their  disclosure  ;  and  yet  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
polished  life  which  fancy  has  often  pictured  to 
me  in  such  vivid  colors,  there  is  not  one  that  I 
have  so  ardently  coveted  as  that  sweet  reciproca- 
tion of  ideas,  the  supreme  bliss  of  enlightened 
minds  in  the  hour  of  social  converse.  But  this  I 
knew  was  not  decreed  for  me — 

"  '  Yet  this  W.1S  in  my  nature — ' 

but  since  the  loss  of  my  hearing  I  have  always 
been  incapable  of  verbal  conversation.  I  need 
not,  however,  inform  you,  madam,  of  this.  At 
the  first  interview  with  which  you  favored  me, 
you  quickly  discovered  my  peculiar  unhappiness 
in  this  respect ;  you  perceived  from  my  manner 
that  any  attempt  to  draw  me  into  conversation 
would  be  in  vain — had  it  been  otherwise,  per- 
haps you  would  not  have  disJ,;  'ned  now  and 
then  to  have  soothed  the  lonely  wanderer  with 
yours.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  when  I  have 
seen  you  in  the  walk,  that  you  seemed  to  wish  to 
encourage  me  to  throw  myself  in  your  way.  Par- 
d(,n  me  if  my  imagination,  too  apt  to  beguile  me 
with  such  dear  illusions,  has  deceived  me  into  too 
presumptuous  an  idea  here.  You  must  have  ob- 
served that  I  generally  endeavored  to  avoid  both 
you  and  Colonel  Wildman.  It  was  to  spare  your 
generous  hearts  the  pain  of  witncjsing  distress 
you  could  not  alleviate.  Thus  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  all  human  society,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  live  in  a  world  of  my  own,  and  certainly  with 
the  beings  with  which  my  world  is  peopled,  I  am 
at  no  loss  to  converse.  But,  though  I  love  soli- 
tude and  am  never  in  want  of  subjects  to  amuse 
my  fancy,  yet  solitude  too  much  indidged  in  must 
necessarily  have  an  unhappy  effect  upon  the  mind, 
which,  when  left  to  seek  for  resources  wholly 
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within  itself  will,  unavoidably,  in  hours  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  brood  over  corroding  thoughts 
that  prey  upon  the  spirits,  and  sometimes  termi- 
nate in  confirmed  misanthropy — especially  with 
those  who,  from  constitution,  or  early  misfor- 
tunes, are  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  to  view 
human  nature  in  its  dark  shades.  And  have  I 
not  cause  for  gloomy  reflections  ?  The  utter 
loneliness  of  my  lot  would  alone  have  rendered 
existence  a  curse  to  one  whom  nature  has  formed 
glowing  with  all  the  warmth  of  social  affection, 
yet  without  an  object  on  which  to  place  it — with- 
out one  natural  connection,  one  earthly  friend  to 
appeal  to,  to  shield  me  from  the  contempt,  indig- 
nities, and  insults,  to  which  my  deserted  situation 
continually  exposed  me." 

I  am  giving  long  extracts  from  this  letter,  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  another  letter, 
which  depicts  her  feelings  with  respect  to  New- 
stead. 

"  Permit  me,  madam,  again  to  request  your 
and  Colonel  Wildman's  acceptance  of  these  ac- 
knowledgments which  I  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
for  your  unexampled  goodness  to  a  rude  stranger. 
1  know  I  dught  not  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
your  extreme  good  nature  so  frequently  as  1  have. 
I  should  have  absented  myself  from  your  garden 
during  the  stay  of  the  company  at  the  Abbey, 
but,  as  I  knew  I  must  be  gone  long  before  they 
would  leave  it,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  indul- 
gence, as  you  so  freely  gave  me  your  permission  to 
continue  my  walks,  but  now  they  are  at  an  end. 
I  have  taken  my  last  farewell  of  every  dear  and 
interesting  spot,  which  1  now  never  hope  to  see 
again,  unless  my  disembodied  spirit  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  them. — Yet  O  !  if  Providence 
should  enable  me  again  to  support  myself  with 
any  degree  of  respcctabili,. ,  and  you  should 
grant  me  some  little  humble  shed,  with  what  joy 
shall  I  return  and  renew  my  delightful  rambles. 
But  dear  as  Newstead  is  to  me,  I  will  never  again 
come  under  the  same  unhappy  circumstances  as 
I  have  this  last  time — never  without  the  means  of 
at  least  securing  myself  from  contempt.  How 
dear,  how  very  dear  Newstead  is  to  me,  how  un- 
conquerable the  infatuation  that  possesses  me,  I 
am  now  going  to  gi\o  a  too  convincing  proof.  In 
offering  to  your  acceptance  the  worthless  trifles 
that  will  accompany  this,  I  hope  you  will  believe 
that  I  have  no  view  to  your  amusement.  I  dare 
not  hope  that  the  consideration  of  their  being  the 
products  of  your  own  garden,  and  most  of  them 
written  there,  in  my  little  tablet,  while  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  /H_y  Altar — 1  could  not,  I  cannot  resist 
the  earnest  desire  of  leaving  this  memorial  of  the 
many  happy  hours  I  have  there  enjoyed.  Oh  ! 
do  not  reject  them,  m.idani ;  suffer  them  to  re- 
main with  you,  and  if  you  should  deign  to  honor 
them  with  a  perusal,  when  you  read  them  repress, 
if  you  can,  the  smile  that  I  know  will  too  natu- 
rally arise,  when  you  recollect  the  appearance  of 
the  wretched  being  who  has  dared  to  devote  her 
whole  soul  to  the  contemplation  of  such  more 
than  human  excellence.  Yet,  ridiculous  as  such 
devotion  may  appear  to  some,  I  must  take  leave 
to  say,  that  if  the  sentiments  which  I  have  enter- 
tained for  that  exalted  being  could  be  duly  appre- 
ciated, I  trust  they  would  be  found  tc  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  is  no  dishonor  even  for  him  to  have 
inspired."     .... 

"  I  am  now  coming  to  take  a  last,  last  view  of 
scenes  too  deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory  ever 
to  be  effaced  even  by  madness  itsClf.  O  madam  ! 
may  you  never  know,  nor  be  able  to  conceive 
the  agony  1  endure  in  tearing  myself  from  all 


that  the  world  contains  of  dear  and  sacred  to  me: 
the  only  spot  on  earth  where  I  can  ever  hope  for 
peace  or  comfort.  May  every  blessing  the  world 
has  to  bestow  attend  you,  or  rather,  may  you 
long,  long  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delights 
of  your  own  paradise,  in  secret  seclusion  from  a 
world  that  has  no  real  blessings  to  bestow.  Now 
I  go — but  O  might  I  dare  to  hope  that  when  you 
are  enjoying  these  blissful  scenes,  a  thought  of 
the  unhappy  wanderer  might  sometimes  cross 
your  mind,  how  soothing  would  such  an  idea  be, 
if  I  dared  to  indulge  it— could  you  see  my  heart 
at  this  moment,  how  needless  would  it  be  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  respectful  gratitude,  the  affec- 
tionate esteem,  this  heart  must  ever  bear  you 
both." 

The  effect  of  this  letter  upon  the  sensitive 
heart  of  Mrs.  Wildman  may  be  more  readily  con- 
ceived than  expressed.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
give  a  home  to  this  poor  homeless  being,  and  to 
fix  her  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes  which  formed 
her  earthly  paradise.  She  communicated  her 
wishes  to  Colonel  VVildm-n,  and  they  met  with 
an  immediate  response  i..  his  generous  bosom. 
It  was  settled  on  the  spot,  that  an  apartment 
should  be  fitted  up  for  the  Little  White  Lady  in 
one  of  the  new  farmhouses,  and  every  arrange- 
ment made  for  her  comfortable  and  permanent 
maintenance  on  the  estate.  With  a  woman's 
prompt  benevolence,  Mrs.  Wildman,  before  she 
laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  destitute  stranger : 


"  Newstead  Abbey, 
"Tuesday  night,  September  20,  1825. 

"  On  retiring  to  my  bedchamber  this  evening 
I  have  opened  your  letter,  and  cannot  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  expressing  to  you  the  strong  interest 
which  it  has  excited  both  in  Colonel  Wildman 
and  myself,  from  the  details  of  your  peculiar  sit- 
uation, and  the  delicate,  and,  let  me  add,  elegant 
language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  I  am 
anxious  that  my  note  should  reach  you  previous 
to  your  departure  from  this  neighborhood,  and 
should  be  truly  happy  if,  by  any  arrangement  for 
your  accommodation,  I  could  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  your  undertaking  the  journey.  Colonel 
Wildman  begs  me  to  assure  you  that  he  will  use 
his  best  exertions  in  the  investigation  of  those 
matters  which  you  have  confided  to  him,  and 
should  you  remain  here  at  present,  or  return  again 
after  a  short  absence,  I  trust  we  shall  find  means 
to  become  better  acquainted,  and  to  convince  you 
of  the  interest  I  feel,  and  the  real  satisfaction  it 
would  afford  me  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  your 
comfort  and  happiness.  I  will  only  now  add  my 
thanks  for  the  little  packet  which  I  received  with 
your  letter,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  letter  has 
so  entirely  engaged  my  attention,  that  1  have  not 
as  yet  had  time  for  the  attentive  perusal  of  its 
companion. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  madam,  with  sincere  good 
wishes, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Louisa  Wildman." 

Early  the  next  morning  a  servant  was  dis- 
patched  with  the  letter  to  the  Weir  Mill  farm,  but 
returned  with  the  information  that  the  Little  White 
Lady  had  set  off,  before  his  arrival,  in  company 
with  the  farmer's  wife,  in  a  cart  for  Nottingham, 
to  take  her  place  in  the  coach  for  London.  Mrs. 
Wildman  ordered  him  to  mount  horse  instantly, 
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fbUow  with  all  speed,  and  deliver  the  letter  into 
her  hand  before  the  departure  of  the  coach. 

The  bearer  of  good  tidings  spared  neither  whip 
nor  spur,  and  arrived  at  Nottingham  on  a  gallop. 
On  entering  the  town  a  crowd  obstructed  him  in 
the  principal  street.  He  checked  his  horse  to 
make  his  way  through  it  quietly.  As  the  crowd 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  he  beheld  a  human 
body  lying  on  the  pavement. — It  was  the  corpse 
of  the  Little  White  Lady  I 


It  seems  that  on  arriving  in  town  and  dismount- 
ing from  the  cart,  the  farmer's  wife  had  parted 
with  her  to  go  on  an  errand,  and  the  White  Lady 
continued  on  toward  the  coach-office.  In  cross- 
ing a  street  a  cart  came  along  driven  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  driver  called  out  to  her,  but  she  was 
too  deaf  to  hear  his  voice  or  the  rattling  of  his 
cart.  In  an  instant  she  was  knocked  down  by  the 
horse,  and  the  wheels  passed  over  her  body,  and 
she  died  without  a  groan. 
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I  SIT  down  to  perform  my  promise  of  giving  you 
an  account  of  a  visit  made  many  years  since  to 
Abbotsford.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  do  not 
expect  much  from  me,  for  the  travelling  notes 
taken  at  the  time  are  so  scanty  and  vague,  and 
my  memory  so  extremely  fallacious,  that  I  fear  I 
shall  disappoint  you  with  the  meagrcness  and 
crudeness  of  my  details. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  August  29,  1817,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  ancient  little  border  town  of  Selkirk, 
where  I  put  up  for  the  night.  I  had  come  down 
from  Edinburgh,  partly  to  visit  Melrose  Abbey 
and  its  vicinity,  but  chiefly  to  get  sight  of  the 
"  mighty  minstrel  of  the  north."  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  him  from  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  poet,  and  had  reason  to  think,  from  the  in- 
terest he  had  taken  in  some  of  my  earlier  scrib- 
blings,  that  a  visit  from  me  would  not  be  deemed 
an  intrusion. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early  break- 
fast, I  set  off  in  a  postchaise  for  the  Abbey,  On 
the  way  thither  I  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Abbots- 
ford,  and  sent  the  postilion  to  the  house  with  the 
letter  of  introduction  and  my  card,  on  which  I 
had  written  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of 
Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Scott  (he  had  not  yet 
been  made  a  Baronet)  to  receive  a  visit  from  me 
in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

While  the  postilion  was  on  his  errand,  I  had 
time  to  survey  the  mansion.  It  stood  some  short 
distance  below  the  road,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
sweeping  down  to  the  Tweed  ;  and  was  as  yet 
but  a  snug  gentleman's  cottage,  with  something 
rural  and  picturesque  in  its  appearance.  The 
whole  front  was  overrun  with  evergreens,  and 
immediately  above  the  portiil  was  a  great  pair  of 
elk  horns,  branching  out  from  beneath  the  foli- 
age, and  giving  the  cottage  the  look  of  a  hunt- 
ing lodge.  The  huge  baroni.il  pile,  to  which 
this  modest  mansion  in  a  manner  gave  birth. 
Was  just  emerging  into  existence  ;  part  of  the 
walls,  surrounded  by  scaffolding,  already  had 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  cottage,  and  the  court- 
yard in  front  was  encumbered  by  masses  of  hewn 
stone. 

The  noise  of  the  chaise  had  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  establishment.  G.-^  sallied  the 
warder  of  the  castle,  a  black  greyhound,  and, 
leaping  on  one  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  began  a 


furious  barking.  His  alarum  brought  out  the 
whole  garrison  of  dogs  : 

"  Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 
And  curs  of  low  degree  ; " 

all  open-mouthed  and  vociferous. — I  should  cor- 
rect my  quotation  ; — not  a  cur  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  premises  :  Scott  was  too  true  a  sportsman, 
and  had  too  high  a  veneration  for  pure  blood,  to 
tolerate  a  mongrel. 

In  a  little  while  the  "lord  of  the  castle"  him- 
self made  his  appearance.  I  knew  him  at  once 
by  the  descriptions  I  had  read  and  heard,  and 
the  likenesses  that  had  been  published  of  him« 
He  was  tall,  and  of  a  large  and  powerful  frame. 
His  dress  was  simple,  and  almost  rustic.  An  old 
green  shooting-coat,  with  a  dog-whistle  at  the 
buttonhole,  brown  linen  pantaloons,  stout  shoes 
that  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  a  white  hat  that  had 
evidently  seen  service.  He  came  limping  up  the 
gravel  walk,  aiding  himself  by  a  stout  walking- 
staff,  but  moving  rapidly  and  with  vigor.  By  his 
side  jogged  along  a  large  iron-gray  stag-hound 
of  most  grave  demeanor,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
clamor  of  the  canine  rabble,  but  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  bound,  for  the  dignity  of  the  house, 
to  give  me  a  courteous  reception. 

Before  Scott  had  reached  the  gate  he  cilled 
out  in  a  hearty  tone,  welcoming  me  to  Abbots- 
fdrd,  and  asking  news  of  Campbell.  Arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by 
the  hand  :  *'  Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to 
the  house,"  said  he,  "  ye're  just  in  time  for 
breakfast,  and  afterward  ye  shall  see  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Abbey." 

1  would  have  excused  myself,  on  the  plea  of 
having  already  made  my  breakfast.  "  Hout, 
man,"  cried  he,  "  a  ride  in  the  morning  in  the 
keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough  for 
a  second  brcikfast." 

I  was  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the 
cottage,  and  in  a  few  moments  found  myself 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  There  was  no  one 
present  but  the  family,  which  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Scott,  her  eldest  daughter  Sophia,  then  a  fine  girl 
about  seventeen,  Miss  Ann  Scott,  two  or  three 
years  younger,  Walter,  a  well-grown  stripling, 
and  Charles,  a  lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age.    1  soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my 
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heart  in  a  glow  with  the  cordial  welcome  I  experi- 
enced. I  had  thought  to  make  a  mere  morning 
visit,  but  found  1  was  not  to  be  let  oflf  so  lightly. 
"  You  must  not  think  our  neighborhood  is  to  be 
read  in  a  morning,  like  a  newspaper,"  said  Scott. 
"It  takes  several  days  of  study  for  an  observant 
traveller  that  has  a  relish  for  auld  world  trumpery. 
After  brciikfast  you  shall  make  your  visit  to  Mel- 
rose Abbey ;  I  shall  not  be  iible  to  accompany 
you,  as  1  have  some  household  affairs  to  attend 
to,  but  I  will  put  you  in  charge  .  my  son  Charles, 
who  is  very  learned  in  all  things  touching  the  old 
ruin  and  the  neighborhood  it  stands  in,  and  he 
and  my  friend  Johnny  Dower  will  tell  you  the 
whole  truth  about  it,  with  a  good  deal  more  that 
you  are  not  called  upon  to  believe — unless  you 
be  a  true  and  nothing-doubting  antiquary.  When 
yoH  come  back,  I'll  take  you  out  on  a  ramble 
about  the  neighborhood.  To-morrow  we  will 
take  a  look  at  the  Yarrow,  and  the  next  day  we 
will  drive  over  to  Uryburgh  Abbey,  which  is  a 
fine  old  ruin  well  worth  your  seeing" — in  a  word, 
before  Scott  had  got  through  with  his  plan,  I 
found  myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  several 
days,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  little  realm  of  romance 
was  suddenly  opened  before  me. 


After  breakfast  I  accordingly  set  oflf  for  the 
Abbey  with  my  little  friend  Charles,  whom  I 
found  a  most  sprightly  and  entertaining  com- 
panion. He  had  an  ample  stock  of  anecdote 
about  the  neighborhood,  which  he  h.id  learned 
from  his  father,  and  many  quaint  remarks  and 
sly  jokes,  evidently  derived  from  the  same  source, 
all  which  were  uttered  with  a  Scottish  accent  and 
a  mixture  of  Scottish  phraseology,  that  gave  them 
additional  flavor. 

On  our  way  to  the  Abbey  he  gave  me  some 
anecdotes  of  Johnny  Bower  to  whom  his  father 
had  alluded ;  he  was  sexton  of  the  parish  and 
custodian  of  the  ruin,  employed  to  keep  it  in 
order  and  show  it  to  strangers  ; — a  worthy  little 
man,  not  without  ambition  in  his  humble  sphere. 
,  The  death  of  his  predecessor  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  name  had  appeared 
in  print  throughout  the  land.  When  Johnny  suc- 
ceeded to  the  guardianship  of  the  ruin,  he  stipu- 
lated that,  on  his  death,  his  name  should  receive 
like  honorable  blazon  ;  with  this  addition,  that  it 
should  be  from  the  pen  of  Scott.  The  latter 
gravely  pledged  himself  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his 
memory,  and  Johnny  now  lived  in  the  proud 
anticipation  of  a  poetic  immortality. 

I  found  Johnny  Bower  a  decent-looking  little 
old  man,  in  blue  coat  and  red  waistcoat.  He 
received  us  with  much  greeting,  and  seemed  de- 
lighted to  see  my  young  companion,  who  was 
full  of  merriment  and  waggery,  drawing  out  his 
peculiarities  for  my  amusement.  The  old  man 
was  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  particular  of 
cicerones ;  he  pointed  out  everything  in  the 
Abbey  that  had  been  described  by  Scott  in  his 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel :"  and  would  repe.nt, 
with  broad  Scottish  accent,  the  passage  which 
celebrated  it. 

Thus,  in  passing  through  the  cloisters,  he  made 
me  remark  the  beautiful  carvings  of  leaves  and 
flowers  wrought  in  stone  with  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, retaining  their  sharpness  as  if  fresh  from 
the  chisel ;  rivalling,  as  Scott  has  said,  the  real 
objects  of  which  they  were  imitations  : 

"  Nor  herb  nor  flowret  glistened  there 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair." 


He  pointed  out  also  among  the  carved  work  a 
nun's  head  of  much  beauty,  which  he  said  Scott 
always  stopped  to  admire — "  for  the  shirra  had  a 
wonderful  eye  for  all  sic  matters." 

I  would  observe  that  Scott  seemed  to  derive 
more  consequence  in  the  neighborhood  from 
being  sheriff  of  the  county  than  from  being  poet. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  Johnny  Bower 
conducted  me  to  the  identical  stone  on  which 
Stout  William  of  Deloraine  and  the  monk  took 
their  seat  on  that  memorable  night  when  the 
wizard's  book  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  grave. 
Nay,  Johnny  had  even  gone  beyond  Scott  in  the 
minuteness  of  his  antiquarian  research,  for  he 
had  discovered  the  very  tomb  of  the  wizard,  the 
position  of  which  had  been  left  in  doubt  by  the 
poet.  This  he  boasted  to  have  ascertained  by 
the  position  of  the  oriel  window,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  moonbeams  fell  at  night, 
through  the  stained  glass,  casting  the  shadow  to 
the  red  cross  on  the  spot ;  as  had  all  been  speci- 
fied in  the  poem.  *'  I  pointed  out  the  whole  to  the 
shirra,"  said  he,  "and  he  could  na'  gainsay  but  it 
was  varra  clear."  I  found  afterward  that  Scott 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  man,  and  his  zeal  in  verifying  every  passage 
of  the  poem,  as  though  it  had  been  authentic  his- 
tory, and  that  he  always  acquiesced  in  his  deduc- 
tions. I  subjoin  the  description  of  the  wizard's 
grave,  which  called  forth  the  antiquarian  research 
of  Johnny  Bower. 

"  Lo  warrior  !  now  the  cross  of  red, 
Points  to  the  gr.ive  of  the  miylity  <lead  ; 
Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  Hag-stone, 
Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon  : 
He  pointed  to  a  sj\cred  nook  : 
An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  ; 
And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered  hand. 
The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

"  It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength, 
That  he  moved  the  massy  sione  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there  to  see, 
How  the  li};lit  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Streamed  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
And  tlirou(;li  the  galleries  far  aloof  I 

Ami,  issuing  from  the  tond), 
Showed  the  monk's  cowl  and  vis.ige  pale, 
Danced  on  the  dark  brown  warrior's  mail, 

And  kissed  his  waving  plume. 

"  Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay,  , 

As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  rolled. 
He  seemed  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  round  ; 
With  a  wrought  .Spanish  Iwldric  bound, 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
His  left  hand  lield  his  book  of  might  ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right  : 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee/' 

The  fictions  of  Scott  had  become  facts  with 
honest  Johnny  Bower.  From  constantly  living 
among  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  pointing 
out  the  scenes  of  the  poem,  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  had,  in  a  manner,  become  interwoven 
with  his  whole  existence,  and  1  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  now  and  then  mix  up  his  own  identity 
with  the  personages  of  some  of  its  cantos. 

He  could  not  bear  that  any  other  production  of 
the  poet  should  be  preferred  to  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel."  "  J*'aith,"  said  he  to  me,  "  it'sjust 
e'en  as  gude  a  thing  as  Mr.  Scott  has  written — an' 
if  he  were  stannin'  there  I'd  tell  him  so — an'  then 
he'd  lauff." 
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He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  aflabllity  of 
Scott.  "  He'll  come  here  sometimes,"  said  he, 
"  with  great  folks  in  his  company,  an'  the  first  I 
know  of  it  is  his  voice,  calling  out  '  Johnny  1 — 

tohnny  Bower  I ' — and  when  I  go  out,  I  am  sure  to 
le  greeted  with  a  joke  or  a  ple.isant  word.  He'll 
stand  and  crack  and  laun  wi'  me,  just  like  an 
auld  wife— and  to  think  that  of  a  man  who  has 
such  an  awfu'  knowledge  o'  history  I" 

One  of  the  ingenious  devices  on  which  the 
worthy  little  man  prided  himself,  was  to  place  a 
visitor  opposite  to  the  Abbey,  with  his  back  to 
it,  and  bid  him  bend  down  and  look  at  it  between 
his  legs.  This,  he  said,  gave  an  entire  different 
aspect  to  the  ruin.  Folks  admired  the  plan 
amazingly,  but  as  to  the  "  leddies,"  they  were 
dainty  on  the  matter,  and  contented  themselves 
with  looking  from  under  their  arms. 

As  Johnny  Hower  piqued  himself  upon  showing 
everything  laid  down  in  the  poem,  there  was  one 
passage  that  perplexed  him  sadly.  It  was  the 
opening  of  one  of^the  cantos  : 

"  If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Uo  visit  it  by  the  pale  nioonli){ht ; 
For  the  gay  lieanis  of  lightsome  day, 
Gild  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray,"  etc. 

In  consequence  of  this  admonition,  many  of 
the  inost  devout  pilgrims  to  the  ruin  could  not  be 
contented  with  a  daylight  inspection,  and  insisted 
it  could  be  nothing,  unless  seen  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  moon  shines 
but  for  a  part  of  the  month ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  unfortunate,  is  very  apt  in  Scotland  to  be 
obscured  by  clouds  and  mists.  Johnny  was 
sorely  puzzled,  therefore,  how  to  accommodate 
his  poetry-struck  visitors  with  this  indispensable 
moonshine.  At  length,  in  a  lucky  moment,  he 
devised  a  substitute.  This  was  a  great  double 
tallow  candle  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole,  with 
which  he  could  conduct  his  visitors  about  the 
ruins  on  dark  nights,  so  much  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that,  at  length,  he  began  to  think  it  even  pre- 
ferable to  the  moon  itself.  "It  does  na  light  up 
a'  the  Abbey  at  aince,  to  be  sure,"  he  would  say, 
"  but  then  you  can  shift  it  about  and  show  the 
auld  ruin  bit  by  bit,  whiles  the  moon  only  shines 
on  one  side." 

Honest  Johnny  Bower !  so  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  time  I  treat  of,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  his  simple  head  lies  beneath  the 
walls  of  his  favorite  Abbey.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  humble  ambition  has  been  gratified,  and  his 
name  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  man  he  so  loved 
and  honored. 


After  my  return  from  Melrose  Abbey,  Scott 
proposed  a  ramble  to  show  me  something  of  the 
surrounding  country.  As  we  sallied  forth,  every 
dog  in  the  establishment  turned  out  to  attend  us. 
There  was  the  old  stag-hound  Maida,  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  a  noble  animal,  and  a  great 
favorite  of  Scott's,  and  Hamlet,  the  black  grey- 
hound, a  wild,  thoughtless  youngster,  not  yet  ar- 
rived to  the  years  of  discretion ;  and  Finette,  a 
beautiful  setter,  with  soft,  silken  hair,  long  pen- 
dent ears,  and  a  mild  eye,  the  parlor  favorite. 
When  in  front  of  the  house,  we  were  joined  by  a 
superannuated  greyhound,  who  came  from  the 
kitchen  wagging  his  tail,  and  was  cheered  by  Scott 
as  an  old  friend  and  comrade. 

In  our  walks,  Scott  would  frequently  pause  in 


conversation  to  notice  his  dogs  and  speak  to  ihem, 
as  if  rational  companions;  and  indeed  there  . 
appears  to  be  a  vast  deal  of  rationality  in  these 
faithful  attendants  on  man,  derived  from  their 
close  intimacy  with  him.  Maida  deported  him- 
self with  a  gravity  becoming  his  age  and  size,  and 
seemed  to  consider  himself  called  upon  to  pre- 
serve a  great  degree  of  dignity  and  decorum  in 
our  society.  As  he  jogged  along  a  little  distance 
ahead  of  us,  the  young  dogs  would  gambol  about 
him,  leap  on  his  neck,  worry  at  his  cars,  and  en- 
deavor to  tease  him  into  a  frolic.  The  old  dog 
would  keep  on  for  a  long  time  with  imperturbable 
solemnity,  now  and  then  seeming  to  rebuke  the 
Wantonness  of  his  young  companions.  At  length 
he  would  make  a  sudden  turn,  seize  one  of  them, 
and  tumble  him  in  the  dust ;  then  giving  a  glance 
at  us,  as  much  .is  to  say,  "  You  sec,  gentlemen, 
I  can't  help  giving  way  to  this  nonsense,"  would 
resume  his  gravity  and  jog  on  as  before. 

Scott  amused  himself  with  these  peculiarities. 
"  I  make  no  doubt,"  said  he,  "  when  M  I'da  is 
alone  with  these  young  dogs,  he  throws  gravity 
aside,  and  plays  the  boy  as  much  as  any  of  them; 
but  he  is  ashamed  to  do  so  in  our  company,  and 
seems  to  say,  '  Ha'  done  with  your  nonsense, 
youngsters ;  what  will  the  laird  and  that  othei 
gentleman  think  of  me  if  I  give  way  to  such 
foolery  ?  ' " 

Maida  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  a  scene  on 
board  an  armed  yacht  in  which  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion with  his  friend  Adam  Ferguson.  They 
had  taken  much  notice  of  the  boatswain,  who  was  a 
fine  sturdy  seaman,  and  evidently  felt  flattered  by 
their  attention.  On  one  occasion  the  crew  were 
"  piped  to  fun,"  and  the  sailors  were  dancing  and 
cutting  all  kinds  of  capers  to  the  music  of  the 
ship's  band.  The  boatswain  looked  on  with  a 
wistful  eye,  as  if  he  would  like  to  joii.  in;  but  a 
glance  at  Scott  and  Ferguson  showed  that  there 
was  a  struggle  with  his  dignity,  fearing  to  lessen 
himself  in  their  eyes.  At  length  one  of  his  mess- 
mates came  up,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
challenged  him  to  a  jig.  The  boatswain,  con- 
tinued Scott,  after  a  little  hesitation  complied, 
made  an  awkward  gambol  or  two,  like  our  friend 
Maida,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  "  It's  of  no  use," 
said  he,  jerking  up  his  waistband  and  giving  a 
side  glance  at  us,  "  one  can't  dance  always 
nouther." 

Scott  amused  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of 
another  of  his  dogs,  a  little  shamefaced  terrier, 
with  large  glassy  eyes,  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
little  bodies  to  insult  and  indignity  in  the  world. 
If  ever  he  whipped  him,  he  said,  the  little  fellow 
would  sneak  off  and  hide  himself  from  the  light  ol 
day,  in  a  lumber  garret,  whence  there  was  no 
drawing  him  forth  but  by  the  sound  of  the  chop- 
ping-knife,  as  if  chopping  up  his  victuals,  when 
he  would  steal  forth  with  humble  and  downcast 
look,  but  would  skulk  away  again  if  any  one  re- 
garded him. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  humors  and 
peculiarities  of  our  canine  companion^,  some 
object  provoked  their  spleen,  and  produced  a 
sharp  and  petulant  barking  from  the  smaller  fry, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  Maida  was  sufficiently 
aroused  to  ramp  forward  two  or  three  bounds 
and  join  in  the  chorus,  with  a  deep-mouthed  bow- 
wow ! 

It  was  but  a  transient  outbreak,  and  he  returned 
instantly,  wagging  his  tail,  and  looking  up  dubi- 
ously in  his  master's  face ;  uncertain  whether  he 
would  censure  or  applaud. 

"  Aye,  aye,  old  boy  I  "  cried  Scott,  "  you  have 
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done  wondera  You  have  shaken  the  Eildon  hills 
with  your  roaring ;  you  may  now  lay  by  your 
artillery  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Maida  is  like 
the  great  gun  at  Constantinople,"  continued  he  ; 
"  it  takes  so  lonj,'  to  get  it  ready,  that  the  small 
guns  can  fire  otH'  a  dozen  times  first,  but  when  it 
docs  go  off  it  plays  the  very  d — 1." 

These  simple  anecdotes  may  serve  to  show  the 
delightful  play  of  Scott's  humors  and  feelings  in 

f)rivatc  life.  His  domestic  animals  were  his 
ricnds ;  everything  about  him  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance  ;  the  face  of  the 
humblest  dependent  brightened  at  his  approach, 
as  if  he  anticipated  a  cordial  and  cheering  word. 
I  had  occasion  to  observe  this  particularly  in  a 
visit  which  we  paid  to  a  quarry,  whence  several 
men  were  cutting  stone  for  the  new  edifice ;  who 
all  paused  from  their  labor  to  have  a  pleasant 
"  crack  wi'  the  laird."  One  of  them  was  a  bur- 
gess of  Selkirk,  with  whom  Scott  had  some  joke 
about  the  old  song : 

"  Up  with  the  Soiiters  o'  Selkirk, 
And  down  with  the  Earl  of  Home." 

Another  was  precentor  at  the  Kirk,  and,  besides 
leading  the  psalmody  on  Sunday,  taught  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  neighborhood  dancing  on  week 
days,  in  the  winter  time,  when  out-of-door  labor 
was  scarce. 

Among  the  rest  was  a  tall,  straight  old  fellow, 
with  a  healthful  complexion  and  silver  hair,  and  a 
■mall  round-crowned  white  hat.  He  had  been 
about  to  shoulder  a  hod,  but  paused,  and  stood 
looking  at  Scott,  with  a  slight  sparkling  of  his 
blue  eye,  as  if  waiting  his  turn  ;  for  the  old  fel- 
low knew  himself  to  be  a  favorite. 

Scott  accosted  him  in  an  affable  tone,  and 
asked  for  a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  old  man  drew 
forth  a  horn  snuff-box.  "  Hoot,  man,"  said 
Scott,  "  not  that  old  mull :  where's  the  bonnie 
French  one  that  I  brought  you  from  Paris?" 
"  Troth,  your  honor,"  replied  the  old  fellow, 
"  sic  a  mull  as  that  is  nae  for  week-days." 

On  leaving  the  quarry,  Scott  informed  me  that 
when  absent  at  Paris,  he  had  purchased  several 
trifling  articles  as  presents  for  his  dependents, 
and  among  others  the  gay  snuff-box  in  question, 
which  was  so  caretuUy  reserved  for  Sundays,  by 
the  veteran.  "  It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of 
the  gifu,"  said  he,  '*  that  pleased  them,  as  the 
idea  that  the  laird  should  think  of  them  when  so 
far  away." 

The  old  man  in  question,  I  found,  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Scott.  If  I  recollect  right,  he  had 
been  a  soldier  in  early  life,  and  his  straight,  erect 
person,  his  ruddy  yet  rugged  countenance,  his 
gray  hair,  and  an  arch  gleam  in  his  blue  eye,  re- 
minded me  of  the  description  of  Edie  Ochiltree. 
I  find  that  the  old  fellow  has  since  been  introduced 
by  WUkie,  in  his  picture  of  the  Scott  family. 


We  rambled  on  among  scenes  which  had  been 
familiar  in  Scottish  song,  and  rendered  classic  by 
pastoral  muse,  long  before  Scott  had  thrown  the 
rich  mantle  of  his  poetry  over  them.  What  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  did  I  feel  when  first  I  saw  the 
broom-covered  tops  of  the  Cowdcn  Knowcs,  peep- 
ing above  the  gray  hills  of  the  Tweed  :  and  what 
touching  associations  were  called  up  by  the  sight 
of  Ettrick  Vale,  Galla  Water,  and  the  Braes  of 
Yarrow!  Every  turn  brought  to  mind  some 
household  air — soiue  almost  forgotten  song  of  the 


nursery,  by  which  I  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  in 
my  childhood  ;  and  with  them  the  looks  and 
voices  of  those  who  had  sung  them,  and  who 
were  now  no  more.  It  is  these  melodies,  chanted 
in  our  ears  in  the  days  of  infancy,  and  connected 
with  the  memory  of  those  we  have  loved,  and 
who  have  passed  away,  that  clothe  Scottish  land- 
scape with  such  tender  associations.  The  Scot- 
tish songs,  in  gencri\i,  have  something  intrinsi- 
cally melancholy  in  them  ;  owing,  in  all  proi)- 
ability,  to  the  pastoral  and  lonely  life  of  those 
who  composed  them  ;  who  were  often  mere  sliep- 
hcrds,  tending  their  flocks  in  the  solitary  glens, 
or  folding  them  among  the  naked  hills.  Many  oi 
these  rustic  bards  have  passed  away,  without 
leaving  a  name  behind  them  ;  nothing  remains  of 
them  but  their  sweet  and  toi:"hing  songs,  which 
live,  like  echoes,  about  the  places  they  once  in- 
habited. Most  of  these  simple  effusions  of 
pastoral  poets  are  linked  with  some  favorite  haunt 
of  the  poet;  and  in  this  way,  not  a  mountain  or 
valley,  a  town  or  tower,  green  shaw  or  running 
stream,  in  Scotland,  but  has  some  popular  air 
connected  with  it,  that  makes  its  very  name  a 
key-note  to  a  whole  train  of  delicious  fancies  and 
feelings. 

Let  me  step  forward  in  time,  and  mention  how 
sensible  I  was  to  the  power  of  these  simple  airs, 
in  a  visit  which  I  made  to  Ayr,  the  birthplace  of 
Robert  Burns.  I  passed  a  whole  morning  about 
"  the  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon,'  with  his 
tender  little  love  verses  running  in  my  head.  I 
found  a  poor  Scotch  carpenter  at  work  among  the 
ruins  of  Kirk  Alloway,  which  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  school-house.  Finding  the  purpose 
of  my  visit,  he  left  his  work,  sat  down  witli  me  on 
a  grassy  grave,  close  by  where  Hums'  father  was 
buried,  and  talked  of  the  poet,  whom  he  had 
known  personally.  He  said  his  songs  were 
fi\miliar  to  the  poorest  ajid  most  illiterate  of  the 
country  folk,  "  auii  it  sivined  to  him  as  if  the 
country  had  grown  more  beautiful,  since  Burns 
had  written  his  bonnie  little  songs  about  it." 

I  found  Scott  was  quite  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  the  popular  songs  of  his  country,  and 
he  seemed  gratified  to  find  me  so  alive  to  them. 
Their  effect  in  calling  up  in  my  mind  the  recol- 
lections of  early  times  and  scenes  in  which  I  had 
first  heard  them,  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  the 
lines  of  his  poor  friend,  Leyden,  to  the  Scottish 
muse  : 

•'  In  youtli's  first  morn,  alerl  .ind  g.iy, 
lire  rolling  years  had  )iasseil  away, 

Kemembered  like  a  morning  dream, 
I  heard  the  dulcet  measures  lloat, 
In  many  a  li(iuid  winding  note, 

Along  the  bank  of  Teviot's  stream. 

"  Sweet  sounds  !  that  oft  have  soothed  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast. 

And  charmed  away  mine  infant  tears; 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  rejieat, 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet, 

That  on  the  wild  the  traveller  hears." 

Scott  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  popidar  songs 
of  Scotland.  "  They  are  a  part  of  our  national 
inheritance,"  said  he,  "and  something  that  we 
may  truly  call  our  own.  They  have  no  foreign 
taint ;  they  have  the  pure  breath  of  the  heather 
and  the  mountain  breeze.  All  (genuine  legitimate 
races  that  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
Britons  ;  such  as  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Irish,  have  national  airs.  The  luiglish  have 
none,  because  they  are  not  natives  of  tbc  soil,  on 
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at  least,  are  mongrels.  Their  music  is  all  made 
up  of  foreign  scraps,  like  a  harlequin  jacket,  or  a 
piece  of  mos.iic.  Even  in  Scotland,  we  have 
comparatively  few  national  songs  in  the  eastern 
part,  where  we  have  had  most  influx  of  strangers. 
A  real  old  Scottish  song  is  a  cairngorm— a  gem 
of  our  own  mountains  ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  precious 
relic  of  old  times,  that  bears  the  national  char- 
acter stamped  upon  it — like  a  cameo,  that  shows 
what  the  national  visage  was  in  former  days,  be- 
fore the  breed  was  crossed." 

While  Scott  was  thus  discoursing,  we  were  pass- 
ing up  a  narrow  glen,  with  the  dogs  beating  anout, 
to  right  and  left,  when  suddenly  a  black  cock  burst 
upon  the  wing. 

"Aha!"  cried  Scott,  "there  will  be  a  good 
shot  for  Master  Walter  ;  we  must  send  him  this 
way  with  his  gun,  when  we  go  home.  Walter's 
the  family  sportsman  now,  and  keeps  us  in  game. 
I  have  pretty  nigh  resigned  my  gun  to  him  ;  for 
I  fine'  i  .annot  trudge  about  as  briskly  as  for- 
merly." 

Our  ramble  took  us  on  the  hills  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect.  "  Now,"  said  Scott,"! 
have  brought  you,  like  the  pilgrim  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  to  the  top  of  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
that  I  may  show  you  all  the  goodly  regions  here- 
abouts. Yonder  is  Lammermuir,  and  Smal- 
holnie  ;  and  there  you  have  Gallashiels,  and  Tor- 
woodlie,  and  Gallawater  ;  and  in  that  direction 
you  see  Teviotilale,  and  the  Hraes  of  Yarrow  ; 
and  Kttrick  stream,  winding  along,  like  a  silver 
thread,  to  throw  itself  into  the  Tweed." 

He  went  on  thus  to  call  over  names  celebrated 
In  Scottish  song,  and  most  of  which  had  recently 
received  a  romantic  interest  from  his  own  pen. 
In  fact,  1  saw  a  great  part  of  the  border  country 
spread  out  before  me,  and  could  trace  the  scenes 
of  those  poems  and  romances  which  had,  in  a 
manner,  bewitched  the  world.  1  gazed  about  me 
for  a  time  with  mute  surprise,  I  may  almost  say 
with  disappointment.  I  beheld  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  gray  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far 
as  my  eye  could  reach ;  monotonous  in  their 
aspect,  and  so  destitute  of  trees,  that  one  could 
almost  see  a  stout  fly  walking  along  their  profile  ; 
and  the  far-famed  Tweed  appeared  a  naked 
stream,  flowing  between  bare  hills,  without  a  tree 
or  thicket  on  its  banks  ;  and  yet.  Such  had  been 
the  magic  web  of  poetry  and  romance  thrown 
over  the  whole,  that  it  had  a  greater  charm  for 
me  than  the  richest  scenery  1  beheld  in  ICngland. 

I  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  my  thoughts. 
Scott  hummed  for  a  moment  to  himself,  and 
looked  grave  ;  he  had  no  idea  of  having  his  muse 
complimented  at  the  expense  of  his  native  hills. 
"  It  maybe  partiality,"  said  he,  at  length";  "  but 
to  my  eye,  these  gray  hills  and  all  this  wild  border 
country  have  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves.  I 
like  the  very  nakedness  o*"  the  land  ;  it  has  some- 
thing bold,  and  stern,  and  solitary  about  it. 
When  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  rich 
scenery  about  Edinburgh,  which  is  like  orna- 
mented garden  land,  I  begin  to  wish  myself  back 
again  among  my  own  honest  gray  hills  ;  and  if  I 
did  not  see  the  heather  at  least  once  a  year,  / 
think  I  should  die  r 

The  last  words  were  said  with  an  honest  warmth, 
accompanied  with  a  thump  on  the  ground  with  his 
staff,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  showed  his  heart 
was  in  his  speech.  He  vindicated  the  Tweed, 
too,  as  a  beautiful  stream  in  itself,  and  observed 
that  he  did  not  dislike  it  for  being  bare  of  trees, 
probably  from  having  been  much  of  an  angler  in 
his  time,  and  an  angler  does  not  like  to  have  a 


stream  overhung  by  trees,  which  embarrass  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  rod  and  line. 

I  took  occasion  to  plead,  in  like  manner,  the 
associations  of  early  life,  for  my  disappointment 
in  respect  to  t',c  surrounding  scenery.  1  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  hills  crowiu'd  with  forests, 
and  streams  breaking  their  way  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  trees,  that  all  my  ideas  of  romantic  land- 
scape were  apt  to  be  well  wooded, 

"  Aye,  and  that's  the  gn  at  charm  of  your 
country,"  cried  Scott.  "  You  love  the  forest  as  I 
do  the  heather — but  I  would  not  have  you  think  I 
do  not  feel  the  glory  of  a  great  woodl.ind  pros- 
pect. There  is  nothing  I  shouM  like  more  than 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  one  of  your  grand,  wild, 
original  forests  with  the  idea  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  untrodden  forest  around  me.  1  once 
saw,  at  Leith,  an  immense  stick  of  timber,  just 
landed  from  America.  It  must  have  been  an 
enormous  tree  when  it  stood  on  its  native  soil,  at 
its  full  height,  anil  with  all  its  branches.  1  g.azed 
at  it  with  admiration  ;  it  seemed  like  one  of  the 
gigantic  obelisks  which  are  now  and  then  brought 
from  Egypt,  to  shame  the  pigmy  monuments  of 
Europe  ;  and,  in  fact,  these  vast  aboriginal 
trees,  that  have  sheltered  the  Indians  before  the 
intrusion  of  the  white  men,  are  the  monuments 
and  antiquities  of  your  country." 

The  conversation  here  turned  upon  Campbell's 
poem  of  "  tiertrude  of  Wyoming."  as  illustrative 
of  the  poetic  materials  furni.hcd  by  American 
scenery.  Scott  spoke  of  it  in  that  liberal  style 
in  which  I  always  found  him  to  speak  of  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries.  lie  (rited  several 
passages  of  it  with  great  delight.  "What  a  pity 
It  is,"  said  he,  "that  Campliell  does  not  write 
more  and  oftener,  and  give  full  sweep  to  his 
genius.  He  has  wings  that  would  bear  him  to 
the  skies  ;  and  he  does  now  and  then  spread 
them  grandly,  but  folds  them  up  \v^.\\n  and  re- 
sumes his  perch,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  launch 
away.  He  don't  know  or  won't  trust  his  own 
strength.  Even  when  he  h.is  done  a  thing  well, 
he  has  often  misgivings  about  it.  lie  left  out 
several  fine  passages  of  his  l.ochiel,  but  I  got 
him  to  restore  some  of  them.  Here  Scott  re- 
peated several  passages  in  ;i  magnificent  style. 
"  What  a  grand  idea  is  that,"  said  he,  "  about 
prophetic  boding,  or,  in  common  parlance, 
second  sight — 

'  Coming  events  cast  llicir  shadows  before.' 

It  is  a  noble  thought,  and  nobly  expressed.  And 
there's  that  glorious  little  poem,  too,  of  Hohen- 
linden  ; '  after  he  had  written  it,  he  did  not  seem 
to  think  much  of  it,  but  considered  some  of  it 

'  d d  drum  and  trumpet  lines.'     1  got  him  to 

recite  it  to  me,  and  I  believe  that  the  delight  I 
felt  and  expressed  had  an  effect  in  inducing  him 
to  print  it.  The  fact  is,"  added  he,  "  Campbell 
is,  in  a  manner,  a  bugbear  to  himself.  The 
brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to 
all  his  further  elTorls.  He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow 
that  his  own  fame  casts  before  him.'' 

While  we  were  thus  chatting,  we  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  among  the  hills.  "  That's  W.altcr, 
I  think,"  said  Scott  ;  "  he  h.as  finished  his  morn-, 
ing's  studies,  and  is  out  with  his  gun.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  ho  had  met  with  the  black 
cock  ;  if  so,  we  shall  have  an  addition  to  our 
larder,  for  Walter  is  a  pretty  sure  shot." 

I  inquired  into  the  nature  of  Walter's  studies. 
"  Faith,"  said  Scott,  "  I  can't  say  much  on  that 
head.    I  am  not  over  bent  upon  making  prodigies 
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of  any  of  my  children.  As  to  Walter,  I  taught 
him,  while  a  hciy,  to  ride,  and  shoot,  and  speak 
the  truth  ;  as  to  the  other  parts  of  his  education, 
I  leave  them  to  a  very  worthy  younj;  man,  tiie 
son  of  one  of  our  clergymen,  who  instructs  all 
my  children." 

I  afterward  Iiecame  acquainted  with  the  young 
man  in  (|uesti(>n,  CieorKe  Thomson,  son  of  the 
minister  of  Melrose,  and  found  him  possessed  of 
much  learning;,  inteliiKence,  and  modest  worth. 
He  used  to  cume  evejy  day  from  his  father's  re- 
sidence at  Melrose  to  superintend  the  studies  of 
the  younn  foli<s,  and  occasionally  took  his  meals 
at  .\bbc)tsf()rd,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
Nature  had  cut  him  out,  Scott  used  to  say,  for  a 
stalwart  soUlier,  for  he  was  tall,  vigorous,  active, 
and  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  but  accident  h.id 
marred  her  work,  the  loss  of  a  limb  in  boyhood 
havinj;  retluced  him  to  a  wooden  leg.  He  was 
brought  up,  therefore,  for  the  Church,  whence 
he  was  occasionally  called  the  Dominie,  and  is 
supposed,  by  his  mixture  of  learning,  simplicity, 
and  amiable  eccentricity,  to  have  furnished  many 
traits  for  the  character  of  Dominic  Sampson.  I 
believe  he  often  acted  as  .Scott's  amanuensis, 
when  composing  his  novels.  With  him  the  yoimg 
people  were  occupied  in  general  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  after  which  they  took  all  kinds 
of  healthful  recreations  in  the  open  air  ;  for  Scott 
was  as  solicitous  to  strengthen  their  bodies  as 
their  minds. 

We  had  not  walked'  much  further  before  we 
saw  the  two  Miss  Scotts  advancing  along  the  hill- 
side to  meet  us.  The  morning  studies  being 
over,  they  had  set  olf  to  take  a  ramble  on  the 
hills,  and  gather  heather  blossoms,  with  which  to 
decorate  their  hair  for  dinner.  As  they  came 
bounding  lightly  like  yoimg  fawns,  and  their 
dresses  tluttcring  in  the  pure  summer  breeze,  1 
was  reminded  of  Scott's  own  description  of  his 
children  in  his  introduction  to  one  of  the  cantos 
of  Marmion — 

"  My  imps,  thoutjh  hardy,  bold,  .iiid  wild, 
As  best  lielits  the  mountain  child, 
Their  summer  gaml)o)s  tell  and  mourn, 
'        And  anxious  .isk  will  spring  return, 
And  hirds  and  lambs  again  be  gay. 
And  blussums  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  f 

*'  Yes,  prattlers,  yes,  the  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Attain  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
Tlie  gai  lands  you  delight  to  tie  ; 
I'he  iambs  upon  t!ic  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wdd  birds  carul  to  the  round, 
I  And  while  you  frolic  light  .is  they. 

Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day." 

As  they  appro.achcd,  the  dogs  all  sprang  forward 
and  gambolled  around  them.  They  played  with 
them  for  a  time,  and  then  joined  us  with  counte- 
nances full  of  health  and  glee.  Sophia,  the  eld- 
est, was  the  most  lively  and  joyous,  having  much 
of  her  father's  varied  spirit  in  conversation,  and 
seeming  to  catch  excitement  from  his  words  and 
looks.  Ann  was  of  quieter  mood,  rather  silent, 
owing,  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  to  her  being 
some  years  younger; 


At  dinner  Scott  had  laid  by  his  half-rustic  dress, 
and  appeared  clad  in  black.  The  girls,  too,  in 
completing  their  toilet,  had  twisted  in  their  hair  the 
sprigs  of  purple  heather  which  they  had  gathered 


on  the  hillside,  and  looked  all  fresh  and  blooming 
from  their  breezy  walk. 

There  was  no  guest  at  dinner  but  myself. 
Around  the  table  were  two  or  three  dogs  in  at- 
tendance. Maida,  the  old  stag-hound,  took  his 
seat  at  Scott's  elbow,  looking  up  wistfully  in  his 
master's  eye,  while  I'"inette,  the  pet  spaniel, 
I>laced  herself  near  Mrs.  Scott,  by  whom,  I  soon 
perceived,  she  was  completely  spoiled. 

The  conversation  hajjpening  to  turn  on  the 
merits  of  his  dogs,  Scott  spoke  with  great  feeling 
and  affection  of  his  favorrtc,  Cairq),  who  is  de- 
picted by  his  side  in  the  earlier  engravings  of 
liim.  lie  talked  of  him  as  of  a  real  friend  whom 
he  had  lost,  and  Sophia  Scott,  looking  up  archly 
in  his  face,  observed  that  I'.ipa  shed  a  few  tears 
when  poor  Camn  died.  I  may  here  mention  an- 
other testimonial  of  Scott's  fondness  for  his  dogs, 
and  his  humorous  mode  of  showing  it,  which  I 
subsequently  met  with.  Rambling  with  him  one 
morning  about  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  house, 
I  observed  a  small  anticiue  monument,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  in  Gothic  characters — 

"  Cy  git  le  preux  Percy.'' 
(Here  lies  the  brave  Percy.) 

I  paused,  supposing  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  some 
stark  warrior  of  the  olden  time,  but  Scott  dniw 
me  on,  "  I'ooh  I  "  crieil  he,  "  it's  nothing  but  one 
of  the  monuments  of  my  nonsense,  of  which  you'll 
find  enough  hereabouts."  1  learnt  afterward  that 
it  was  the  grave  «)f  a  favorite  greyhound. 

Among  the  other  important  and  privileged 
members  of  the  lujuschold  who  figured  in  attend- 
ance at  the  dinner,  was  a  large  gray  cat,  who,  I 
observed,  was  regaled  from  time  to  time  with  tit- 
bits from  the  table.  This  sage  grimalkin  was  a 
favorite  of  both  master  and  mistress,  and  slept  at 
night  in  their  room  ;  and  Scott  laughingly  ob- 
served, that  one  of  the  least  wise  parts  of  their 
establishment  was,  that  the  window  was  left  open 
at  night  for  puss  to  go  in  and  out.  The  cat  as- 
sumed a  kind  of  ascendancy  among  the  quadru- 
peds— sitting  in.  state  in  Scott's  arm-chair,  and 
occasionally  stationing  himself  on  a  chair  beside 
the  door,  as  if  to  review  his  subjects  as  they 
passed,  giving  each  dog  a  cuff  beside  the  ears  as 
he  went  by.  This  clapper-clawing  was  always 
taken  in  good  part ;  it  appeared  to  be,  in  fact,  a 
mere  act  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  grimalkin, 
to  remind  the  others  of  their  v.'issalage ;  which 
they  acknowledged  by  the  most  perfect  acquies- 
cence. A  general  harmony  prevailed  between 
sovereign  and  subjects,  and  they  would  all  sleep 
together  in  the  sunshine. 

Scott  was  full  of  anecdote  and  conversation 
during  dinner.  He  made  some  admirable  re- 
marks upon  the  Scottish  character,  and  spoke 
strongly  in  praise  of  the  (|uiet,  orderly,  honest 
conduct  of  his  neighbors,  which  one  would  hardly 
expect,  said  he,  from  the  descendants  of  moss 
troopers,  and  borderers,  in  a  neighborhood  famed 
in  old  times  for  brawl  and  feuil,  and  violence  of 
all  kinds.  He  said  he  had,  in  his  official  capacity 
of  sheriff,  administered  the  laws  for  a  number  of 
years,  during  which  there  had  been  very  few 
trials.  The  old  feuds  and  local  interests,  and 
rivalries,  and  animosities  of  the  Scotch,  however, 
still  slept,  he  said,  in  their  ashes,  and  might 
easily  be  roused.  Their  hereditary  feeling  for 
names  was  still  great.  It  was  not  always  safe  to 
have  even  the  game  of  foot-ball  between  villages, 
the  old  clannish  spirit  was  too  apt  to  break  out. 
The  Scotch,  he  said,  were  more  revengeful  than 
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the  English ;  they  carried  their  resentments 
loni;cr,  and  would  soinctinu-s  lay  them  by  for 
vcitrs,  but  would  be  sui''  to  grattly  them  m  the 
end. 

The  ancient  jealousy  between  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Lo\vlan<lcrs  still  continued  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  former  looking  upon  the  latter  as  an 
ink'rior  race,  less  brave  and  hardy,  but  at  the 
same  time,  suspecting  them  of  a  disposition  to 
take  airs  upon  themselves  under  the  idea  of 
suoerior  refinement.  This  made  them  techy  and 
ticklish  conjpany  for  a  stranger  on  his  first  com- 
ing among  them  ;  rufTling  up  and  putting  them- 
selves upon  their  mettle  on  tne  slightest  occasion, 
so  that  ne  had  in  a  manner  to  quarrel  and  hght 
liis  way  into  their  good  graces. 

He  mstanced  a  case  in  point  in  a  brother  of 
Mungo  I'ark,  who  went  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
a  wild  neighborhood  of  the  Highlands.  He  soon 
found  himself  considered  as  an  intruder,  and 
that  there  was  a  disposition  among  these  cocks 
of  the  hills,  to  fix  a  quarrel  on  him,  trusting  that, 
being  a  Lowlander,  he  would  show  the  white 
feather. 

For  a  time  he  bore  their  flings  and  taunts  with 
creat  coolness,  until  one,  presuming  on  his  for- 
bearance, drew  forth  a  dirk,  and  holding  it  be- 
fore him,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  weapon 
like  that  in  his  part  of  the  country.  I'ark,  who 
was  a  Hercules  in  frame,  seized  the  dirk,  and, 
with  one  blow,  drove  it  through  an  oaken  table  : 
— "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "and  tell  your  friends  that 
a  man  from  the  Lowlands  drove  it  where  the 
devil  himself  cannot  draw  it  out  ag.iin."  All 
persons  were  delighted  with  the  feat,  and  the 
words  that  accompanied  it.  They  drank  with 
Park  to  a  better  accpiaintance,  and  were  stanch 
friends  ever  afterward. 


After  dinner  we  aifjourncd  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  served  also  for  study  and  library. 
Against  the  wall  on  one  side  was  a  long  writing- 
table,  with  drawers  ;  surmounted  by  a  small 
cabinet  of  polished  wood,  with  folding  doors 
richly  stutlded  with  brass  ornaments,  within 
which  Scott  kept  his  most  valuable  papers. 
Above  the  cabinet,  in  a  kind  of  niche,  was  a 
complete  corslet  of  glittering  steel,  with  a  closed 
helmet,  and  tlankcd  by  gauntlets  and  battle- 
axes.  Around  were  hung  trophies  and  relics  of 
various  kinds :  a  cimeter  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  a 
Hi;^hland  broadsword  from  Flodden  Field  ;  a  pair 
of  Riiipon  spurs  from  Hannockburn  ;  and  above 
all,  a  gun  which  had  belonged  to  Rob  Roy,  and 
bore  his  initials,  R.  M.  G.,  an  object  of  peculiar 
in'erest  to  me  at  the  time,  as  it  was  understood 
Scott  was  actually  engaged  in  printing  a  novel 
founded  on  the  story  of  that  famous  outlaw. 

On  each  side  of  the  cabinet  were  book-cases, 
well  stored  with  works  of  romantic  fiction  in  vari- 
ous languages,  many  of  them  rare  and  antiquated. 
This,  however,  was  merely  his  cottage  library, 
the  principal  part  of  his  books  being  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

From  this  little  cabinet  of  curiosities  Scott 
drew  forth  a  manuscript  picked  up  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  containing  copies  of  several  songs 
popular  at  the  time  in  France.  The  paper  was 
dabbled  with  blood — "  the  very  life-blood,  very 
possibly,"  said  Scott,  "  of  some  gay  young  officer, 
who  had  cherished  these  songs  as  a  keepsake 
from  some  lady-love  in  Paris." 

He  adverted,  in  a  mellow  and  delightful  man- 


ner, to  the  little  half-gay,  half-melancholy,  cam- 
piiigning  song,  said  to  iiave  been  coinposcil  by 
Clencral  Wolfe,  find  sung  by  him  at  the  mess 
table,  on  the  eve  of  the  storming  uf  (Quebec,  in 
which  he  fell  so  gloriously  : 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why. 

Should  wc  lie  mrhuiclmly,  boys? 

Why,  solillcrs,  why, 

Wh()?«e  huiiness  'im  to  die  1 

For  Hhould  next  cnni|)nii;ii 

Send  us  to  him  who  made  uit,  boyi. 

We'  re  free  fi nm  pain  ; 

Uut  ahould  we  reni.iin, 

A  lidttlc  and  kind  landlady 

Makes  all  well  again." 

"  So,"  added  he,  "  the  poor  lad  who  tell  at 
Waterloo,  in  all  probability,  had  been  singing 
these  songs  in  his  tent  the  night  before  the  battle, 
and  thinking  of  the  fairdiime  who  had  taught  him 
them,  and  promising  himself,  should  he  outlive 
the  campaign,  to  return  to  her  all  glorious  from 
the  wars." 

I  find  since  that  Scott  published  translations  of 
these  songs  among  some  of  his  smaller  poems. 

The  evening  passed  away  delightfully  in  this 
quaint-looking  apartment,  half  study,  half  draw- 
ing-room. Scott  read  several  passages  from  the 
old  romance  of  "  Arthur,"  with  a  line,  deep  sonor- 
ous vt)icc,  and  a  gravity  of  tone  that  seemed  to 
suit  the  antiquatetl,  black-letter  volume.  It  was 
a  rich  treat  to  hear  such  a  work,  read  by  such  a 
person,  and  in  such  a  place  ;  anil  his  appearance 
as  he  sat  reading,  in  a  large  armed  chair,  with  his 
favorite  hound  .Maida  at  his  feet,  and  surrounded 
by  books  and  relics,  and  border  trophies,  would 
have  formed  an  admirable  and  most  character- 
istic picture. 

While  Scott  was  reading,  the  sage  grimalkin, 
already  mentioned,  had  taken  his  seat  in  a  chair 
beside  the  fire,  and  remained  with  fixed  eye  and 
grave  demeanor,  as  if  listening  to  the  reader.  I 
observed  to  Scott  that  his  cat  seemed  to  have  a 
black-letter  taste  in  literature. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  these  cats  are  a  very  mysteri- 
ous kind  of  folk.  There  is  always  more  passing 
in  their  minds  than  we  are  aware  of.  It  comes  no 
doubt  from  their  being  so  familiar  with  witches 
and  warlocks."  He  went  on  to  tell  a  little  story 
about  a  gude  man  who  was  returning  to  his  cot- 
tage one  night,  when,  in  a  lonely  out-of-the-way 
place,  he  met  with  a  funeral  procession  of  cats  all 
in  mourning,  bearing  one  of  their  race  to  the  grave 
in  a  coffin  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  The 
worthy  man,  astonished  and  half-frightened  at  so 
strange  a  pageant,  hastened  home  and  told  what 
he  had  seen  to  his  wife  and  children.  Scarce  had 
he  finished,  when  a  great  black  cat  that  sat  be- 
side the  fire  raised  himself  up,  exclaimed  "  Then 
I  am  king  of  the  cats!"  and  vanished  up  the 
chimney.  The  funeral  seen  by  the  gude  man,  was 
one  of  the  cat  dynasty. 

"  Our  grimalkin  here,"  added  Scott,  "  some- 
times reminds  mc  of  tlie  story,  by  the  airs  of 
sovereignty  which  he  assumes  ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
treat  him  with  respect  from  the  ide.a  that  he  may 
be  a  great  prince  incog.,  and  may  some  time  or 
other  come  to  the  throne."    , 

In  this  way  Scott  would  make  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  even  the  dumb  animals  about 
him  subjects  for  humorous  remark  or  whimsical 
story. 

Our  evening  was  enlivened  also  by  an  occa- 
sional song   from  Sophia  Scott,  at  the  request 
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of  her  father.  She  never  wanted  to  be  asked 
twice,  but  complied  frankly  and  cheerfully.  Her 
songs  were  all  Scotch,  sung  without  any  accom- 
paniment, in  a  simple  manner,  but  with  great 
spirit  and  expression,  and  in  their  native  dialects, 
which  gave  them  an  additional  ch.irm.  It  was 
de'.ightful  to  hear  her  carol  off  in  sprightly  style, 
and  with  an  animated  air,  some  of  those  generous- 
spirited  old  Jacobite  songs,  once  current  among 
the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  in 
which  he  is  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
*'  The  Young  Chevalier." 

These  songs  were  much  relished  by  Scott,  not- 
withstanding his  loyalty;  for  the  unfortunate 
"  Chevalier"  has  always  been  a  hero  of  romance 
with  him,  as  he  has  with  many  other  staunch  ad- 
herents to  the  House  of  Hanover,  now  that  the 
Stuart  line  has  lost  all  its  terrors.  In  speaking  on 
the  subject,  Scott  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact, 
that,  among  the  papers  of  the  "  Chevalier,"  which 
had  been  submitted  by  government  to  his  inspec- 
tion, he  had  fjund  a  memorial  to  Charles  from 
some  adherents  in  America,  dated  1778,  propos- 
ing to  set  up  his  standard  in  the  back  settlements. 
I  regret  that,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  make  more 
particular  inqiiiries  of  Scott  on  the  subject ;  the 
document  in  question,  however,  in  all  probability, 
still  exists  among  the  Pretender's  papers,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Scott  related  the 
story  of  a  whimsical  picture  h'  ,ing  in  the  room, 
which  had  been  drawn  for  1  by  a  l.-idy  of  his 
aci;uaintance.  It  reprcsentL  ,  the  doleful  per- 
plexity of  a  wealthy  and  handsome  young  Eng- 
lish knight  of  the  olden  time,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  border  foriy,  had  been  captured  and  carried 
off  to  the  castle  of  a  hard-headed  and  high- 
handed old  baron.  The  unfortunate  youth  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  a  tall  gallows  erected 
before  the  c.  -  tie  gate  for  his  execution.  When 
all  was  ready,  .ic  was  brought  into  the  castle  hall 
where  the  grim  baron  was  seated  in  state,  with  his 
warriors  armed  to  the  teeth  around  him,  and  was 
given  his  choice,  either  to  swing  on  the  gibbet  or 
to  marry  the  baron's  daughter.  The  last  may  be 
thought  an  easy  alternative,  but  unfortunately, 
the  baron'  young  lady  was  hideously  ugly,  with 
a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  so  that  not  a  suitor  was  to 
be  had  for  her,  either  for  love  or  money,  and  she 
was  known  throughout  the  border  country  by  the 
name  of  Muckle-mouthed  M.ig! 

The  picture  in  question  represented  the  un- 
happy dilemma  of  the  handsome  youth.  Before 
him  sat  the  grim  baron,  with  a  face  worthy  of  the 
father  of  such  a  daughter,  and  looking  daggers 
and  rat's-bane.  On  one  side  of  him  was  Muciilc- 
mouthed  Mag,  with  an  amorous  smile  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  her  countenance,  and  a  leer 
enough  to  turn  a  man  to  stone ;  on  the  other  side 
was  the  father  confessor,  a  sleek  friar,  jogging 
the  youth's  elbow,  and  pointing  to  the  gallows, 
seen  in  perspective  through  the  open  portal. 

The  story  goes,  that  after  long  laboring  in 
mind,  between  the  altar  and  the  halter,  the  love 
of  life  prevailed,  and  the  youth  resigned  himself 
to  the  charms  of  Muckle-mouthed  Mag.  Con- 
trary to  all  the  probabilities  of  romance,  the 
match  proved  a  happy  one.  The  baron's  daugh- 
ter, if  not  Ijc.iutiful,  was  a  most  exemplary  wile  ; 
her  husbnnd  was  never  troubled  with  any  of 
those  doubts  and  jealousies  which  sometimes  mar 
the  happiness  of  connubial  life,  and  was  made 
the  father  of  a  fair  and  undoubtedly  legitimate 
line,  which  still  flourishes  on  the  border. 

I  iii\{'.  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  story  from 


vague  recollection  ;  it  may,  perchance,  be  mora 
richly  related  elsewhere,  by  some  one  who  maj 
retain  something  of  the  delightful  humor  with 
which  Scott  recounted  it. 

When  I  retired  for  the  night,  I  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  sleep  ;  the  idea  of  being  under  the 
roof  of  Scott ;  of  being  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  very  centre  of  that  region  which 
had  for  some  time  past  been  the  favorite  scene 
of  romantic  fiction;  and  above  all,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  ramble  I  had  taken,  the  company  in 
which  I  had  taken  it,  and  the  conversation  which 
had  passed,  all  fermented  in  my  mind,  and 
nearly  drove  sleep  from  my  pillow. 


On  the  following  morning,  the  sun  darted  his 
beams  from  over  the  hills  through  the  low  lattice 
window.  I  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  looked  out 
between  the  branches  of  eglantine  which  over- 
hung the  casement.  To  my  surprise  Scott  was 
jilready  up  and  forth,  seated  on  a  fragment  of 
stone,  and  chatting  with  the  workmen  employed 
on  the  new  building.  I  had  supposed,  after  the 
time  he  h.ad  wasted  upon  me  yesterday,  he  would 
be  closely  occupied  this  morning,  but  he  ap- 
peared like  a  man  of  leisure,  who  h.ad  nothing  to 
do  but  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  amuse  himself. 

I  soon  dressed  myself  and  joined  him.  He 
talked  about  his  proposed  plans  of  Abbotsford  ; 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  could  he  have 
contented  himself  with  his  delightful  little  vine- 
covered  cottage,  and  the  simple,  yet  hearty  and 
hospitable  style,  in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  The  great  pile  of  Abbotsford,  with  the 
huge  expense  it  entailed  upon  him,  of  servants, 
retainers,  guests,  and  baronial  style,  was  a  drain 
upon  his  purse,  a  tax  upon  his  exertions,  and  a 
weight  upon  his  mind,  that  finally  crushed  him. 

As  yet,  however,  all  was  in  embryo  and  per- 
spective, and  Scott  pleased  himself  with  pictur- 
ing out  his  future  residence,  as  iie  would  one  of 
the  fanciful  creations  of  his  own  romances.  "  It 
was  one  of  his  air  castles,"  he  said,  "which  he 
was  reducing  to  solid  stone  and  mortar."  About 
the  place  were  strewed  various  morsels  from  the 
ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  were  to  be  incor- 
porated in  his  mansion.  He  had  already  con- 
structed out  of  similar  materials  a  kind  of  Gothic 
shrine  over  a  spring,  and  had  surmounted  it  by  a 
small  stone  cross. 

Among  the  relics  from  the  Abbey  which  lay 
scattered  before  us,  was  a  most  quaint  and 
antique  little  lion,  either  of  red  stone,  or 
painted  red,  which  hit  my  fancy.  1  forget  whose 
cognizance  it  was  ;  but  1  shall  never  forget  the 
delightful  observations  concerning  old  Melrose  to 
which  it  accidentally  gave  rise. 

The  Abbey  was  evidently  a  pile  that  called  up 
all  Scott's  poetic  and  romantic  feelings  ;  and  one 
to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  attached  by  the 
most  fanciful  and  delightful  of  his  early  associa- 
tions. He  spoke  of  it,  I  may  say,  with  affection. 
"  There  is  no  telling,"  said  he,  "  what  treasures 
are  hid  in  th.at  gloricftis  old  pile.  It  is  a  famous 
place  for  antiquarian  plunder  ;  there  are  such 
rich  bits  of  old  time  scidpture  for  the  architect, 
and  old  time  story  for  the  poet.  There  is  as  rare 
picking  in  it  as  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  in  the  same 
taste — the  mouldier  the  better." 

He  went  on  to  mention  circumstances  of 
"mighty  iniport"  connected  with  the  Abbey, 
which  had  never  been  touched,  and  which  had 
even  escaped  the  researches  of  Johnny  Bower. 
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The  heart  of  Robprt  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Scotland, 
had  been  burir  '  .  it.  He  dwelt  on  the  beauti- 
ful story  of  Bruce's  pious  and  chivalrous  request 
in  his  dying  hour,  that  his  heart  might  be  car- 
ried to  the  Holy  Land  and  placed  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  of  pilgrimage  ; 
and  of  the  loyal  expedition  of  Sir  James  Douglas 
to  convey  the  glorious  relic.  Much  might  be 
made,  he  said,  out  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  James 
in  that  adventurous  age  ;  of  his  fortunes  in  Spain, 
and  his  death  in  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  ; 
with  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  heart  of 
Robert  Bruce,  until  it  was  brought  back  to  its 
native  land,  and  enshrined  within  the  holy  walls 
of  old  Melrose. 

i°  s  Scott  sat  on  a  stone  talking  in  this  way,  and 
knocking  with  his  staff  against  the  little  red  lion 
which  lay  prostrate  before  him,  his  gray  eyes 
twinkled  beneath  his  shagged  eyebrows  ;  scenes, 
images,  incidents,  kept  breaking  upon  his  mind 
as  he  proceeded,  mingled  with  touches  of  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural  as  connected  with 
the  heart  of  Bruce.  It  seemed  as  if  a  poem  or 
romance  were  breaking  vaguely  on  his  imagina- 
tion. That  he  subsequently  contemplated  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  with  liis  favorite  ruin  of  Melrose,  is  evident 
from  his  introduction  to  "The  Monastery  ;  "  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  never  succeeded  in  following 
out  these  shadowy,  but  enthusiastic  conceptions. 

A  summons  to  breakfast  broke  off  our  con- 
versation, when  I  begged  to  recommend  to  Scott's 
attention  my  friend  the  little  red  lion,  who  had 
led  to  such  an  interesting  topic,  and  hoped  he 
might  receive  some  niche  or  station  in  the  future 
castle,  worthy  of  his  evident  antiquity  and  ap- 
parent dignity.  Scott  assured  me,  with  comic 
gravity,  that  the  valiant  little  lion  should  be  most 
honorably  entertained  ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  he 
still  flourishes  at  Abbotsford. 

Before  dismissing  the  theme  of  the  relics  from 
the  Abbey,  I  will  mention  another,  illustrative  of 
Scott's  varied  humors.  This  was  a  human  skull, 
which  had  probably  belonged  of  yore  to  one  of 
those  jovial  friars,  so  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
old  border  ballad : 

"  O  the  monks  of  Melrose  made  gude  kale 
On  Fridays,  when  they  fasted  ; 
They  wanted  neither  beef  nor  ale, 
As  long  as  their  ncigliborr.  lasted." 

This  skull  he  had  caused  to  be  cleaned  and  var- 
nished, and  placed  it  on  a  chest  of  drawers  in  his 
chamber,  immediately  opposite  his  bed  ;  where  I 
have  seen  \t,  grinning  most  dismally.  It  was  an 
object  of  great  awe  and  horror  to  the  superstitious 
housemaids  ;  and  Scott  used  to  amuse  himself 
with  their  appri-hensions.  Sometimes,  in  chang- 
ing his  dress,  he  would  leave  his  neck-cl(>th  coileil 
round  it  like  a  turban,  and  none  of  the  "  lasses" 
dared  to  remove  it.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
■wonder  and  speculation  among  them  that  the 
laird  should  liave  such  an  "  awsome  fancy  for  an 
auld  girning  skull." 

At  breakfast  that  morning  Scott  gave  an 
amusing  account  of  a  little  ni;4hlander  called 
Campbell  of  the  North,  who  had  a  lawsuit  of 
many  years'  standing  with  a  nobleman  in  his 
neighborhood  about  the  boundaries  of  their 
estates.  It  was  the  leading  object  of  the  UliIc 
man's  life  ;  the  running  theme  of  all  his  conver- 
sations ;  he  used  to  detail  all  the  circumstances 
at  full  length  to  everybody  he  met,  and,  it)  aid 
him  in  his  description  of  the  premises,  and  make 


his  story  "  mair  preceese,"  he  had  a  great  map 
made  of  his  estate,  a  huge  roll  several  feet  long, 
which  he  used  to  carry  about  on  his  shoulder. 
Campbell  was  a  long-bodied,  but  short  and 
bandy-legged  little  man,  always  chad  in  the 
Highland  garb  ;  and  as  he  went  about  with  this 
great  roll  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  little  legs 
curving  like  a  pair  of  parentheses  below  his  kilt, 
he  was  an  odd  figure  to  behold.  He  was  like 
little  David  shouldering  the  spear  of  Goliath, 
which  was  "  like  unto  a  weaver's  beam." 

Whenever  sheep-shearing  was  over,  Campbell 
used  to  set  out  for  Edinburgh  to  attend  to  his 
lawsuit.  At  the  inns  he  paid  double  for  all  his 
meals  and  his  night's  lodgings,  telling  the  land- 
lords to  keep  it  in  mind  until  his  return,  so  that 
he  might  come  back  that  way  at  free  cost ;  for 
he  knew,  he  said,  that  he  would  spend  all  his 
money  among  the  lawyers  at  Edinburgh,  so  he 
thought  it  best  to  secure  a  retreat  home  again. 

On  one  of  his  visits  he  called  upon  his  lawyer, 
but  was  told  he  was  not  at  home,  but  his  lady 
was.  "  It's  just  the  same  thing,"  said  little 
Campbell.  On  being  shown  into  the  parlor,  he 
unrolled  his  map,  stated  his  case  at  full  length, 
and,  having  gone  through  with  his  story,  gave 
her  the  customary  fee.  She  would  have  de- 
clined it,  but  he  insisted  on  her  taking  it.  "  I 
ha'  had  just  as  much  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  in  tell- 
ing the  whole  tale  to  you,  as  I  should  have  had 
in  telling  it  to  your  husband,  and  I  believe  full 
as  much  profit." 

The  last  time  he  saw  Scott,  he  told  him  he 
believed  he  and  the  laird  were  near  a  settlement, 
as  they  agreed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
boundary.  If  I  recollect  right,  Scott  added  that 
he  advised  the  little  man  to  consign  his  cause 
and  his  map  to  the  care  of"  Slow  Willie  Mow- 
bray," of  tedious  memory,  an  Edinburgh  worthy, 
much  employed  by  the  country  people,  for  he 
tired  out  everybody  in  office  by  repeated  visits 
and  drawling,  endless  prolixity,  and  gained  every 
suit  by  dint  of  boring. 

These  little  stories  and  anecdotes,  which 
abounded  in  Scott's  conversation,  rose  naturally 
out  of  the  subject,  and  were  perfectly  unforced  : 
though,  in  thus  relating  them  in  a  dct.iciicu  way, 
without  the  observations  or  circumstances  which 
led  to  them,  and  which  have  passed  from  my  re- 
collection, they  want  their  setting  to  give  them 
proper  relief  They  will  serve,  however,  to  show 
the  natural  play  of  his  mind,  in  its  familiar  moods, 
and  its  fecundity  in  graphic  and  characteristic 
detail. 

His  daughter  Sophia  and  his  son  Charles  were 
those  jf  his  family  who  seemed  most  to  feel 
and  understand  his  humors,  and  to  take  delight 
in  his  conversation.  Mrs.  Sccut  did  not  always 
pay  the  same  attention,  and  would  now  and  then 
make  a  casual  remark  which  would  operate  a 
little  like  a  damper.  Thus,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  when  Dominie  Thompson,  the  tutor, 
was  present,  Scott  was  going  on  with  great  glee 
to  relate  an  anecdote  of  the  laird  of  Macnab, 
"  who,  poor  fellow,"  premised  he,  "  is  dead  and 
gone—"  "  Why,  Mr.  .Scott,"  exclaimed  the 
good  lady,"  Macnab's  not  dead,  is  he  ?"  "  Faith, 
my  dear,"  replied  Scott,  with  humorous  gra\ity, 
"  if  he's  not  dead  they've  done  him  great  injus- 
tice— for  they've  buried  him." 

The  joke  passed  harmless  and  unnoticed  by 
Mrs.  Scott,  but  liit  the  poor  Dominie  just  as  he 
had  raised  a  cup  of  t'.a  to  his  lips,  causing  a 
hurst  of  laughter  which  sent  half  of  the  contents 
about  the  table. 
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After  breakfast,  Scott  was  occupied  for  some 
time  correcting  proof-sheets  which  he  had  re- 
ceived by  the  mail.  The  novel  of  Rob  Roy,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
press,  and  I  supposed  them  to  be  the  proof- 
sheets  of  that  work.  The  authorship  of  the 
Waverley  novels  was  still  a  matter  of  conjecture 
and  uncertainty  ;  though  few  doubted  their  being 
principally  ivritten  by  Scott.  One  proof  to  me 
of  his  being  the  autlior,  was  that  he  never  ad- 
verted to  them.  A  man  so  fond  of  anything 
Scottish,  and  anything  relating  to  national  his- 
tory or  local  legend,  could  not  have  been  mute 
respecting  such  productions,  had  they  been  writ- 
ten by  another.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries  ;  he  was  continually 
reciting  scraps  of  border  songs,  or  relating  anec- 
dotes of  border  story.  With  respect  to  his  own 
poems,  and  their  merits,  however,  he  was  mute, 
and  while  with  him  I  observed  a  scrupulous 
silence  on  the  subject. 

I  may  here  mention  a  singular  fact,  of  which  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time,  that  Scott  was  very  re- 
served with  his  children  respecting  his  own 
writings,  and  was  even  disinclined  to  their  read- 
ing his  romantic  poems.  I  learnt  this,  some 
time  after,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  me,  adverting  to  a  set  of  the  American  minia- 
ture edition  of  his  poems,  which,  on  my  return  to 
England,  I  forwarded  to  one  of  the  young  ladies. 
"  In  my  hurry,"  writes  he,  "I  have  not  thanRed 
you,  in  Sophia's  name,  for  the  kind  attention 
which  furnished  her  with  the  American  volumes. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  1  can  add  my  own,  since  you 
have  made  her  acquainted  with  much  more  of 
papa's  folly  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
learned ;  for  I  have  taken  special  care  they 
should  nc\-cr  see  any  of  these  things  during  their 
earlier  years." 

To  return  to  the  thread  of  my  n.arrative.  When 
Scott  had  got  through  his  brief  literary  occupa- 
tion, we  set  out  on  a  ramble.  The  young  ladies 
started  to  accompany  us,  but  they  had  not  gone 
far,  when  they  met  a  poor  old  Inborer  and  his 
distressed  family,  and  turned  back  to  take  them 
to  the  house,  and  relieve  them. 

On  passing  the  bounds  of  Abbotsford,  we  came 
upon  a  bleak-looking  farm,  with  a  forlorn,  ciiizy 
old  manre,  or  farm-house,  standing  in  nakcJ  deso- 
lation. This,  however,  Scott  told  nic,  was  an 
ancient  hereditary  property  called  Lauckend, 
about  as  valuable  as  the  patrimonial  estate  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  which,  in  like  manner,  con- 
ferred an  hereditary  dignity  upon  its  proprietor, 
who  was  a  laird,  and,  though  poor  as  a  rat, 
prided  himself  upon  his  ancient  blood,  and  the 
standing  of  his  house.  He  was  accordingly 
c.Tiled  Lauckend,  according  to  the  Scottish  cus- 
tom of  naming  a  man  after  his  family  estate,  but 
he  was  more  generally  known  through  the  country 
round  by  the  name  of  Lauckie  Long  Legs,  from 
the  length  of  his  limbs.  While  Scott  was  giving 
this  account  of  him,  we  saw  him  at  a  distance 
striding  along  one  of  his  fields,  with  his  plaid 
fluttering  about  him,  and  he  seemed  well  to  de- 
serve his  appellation,  for  he  looked  all  legs  and 
tartan. 

Lauckie  knew  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  his 
neighborhood.  Scott  told  me  that  on  returning  to 
Abbotsford  from  his  visit  to  France,  immediately 
after  the  war,  he  was  called  on  by  his  neighbors 
generally  to  inquire  after  foreign  parts.  Among 
the  number  came  Lauckie  Long  Legs  and  an  old 
brother  as  ignorant  as  himself.  They  had  many 
inquiries  to  make  about  the  French,  whom  they 


seemed  to  consider  some  remote  and  semi-barbar< 
ous  horde — "  And  what  like  are  thae  barbarians 
in  their  own  country  ?"  said  Lauckie,  "  can  they 
write  ?— can  they  cipher  ?"  He  was  quite  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  they  were  nearly  as  much  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  as  the  gude  folks  of  Ab- 
botsford. 

After  living  for  a  long  time  in  single  blessed- 
ness, Lauckie  all  at  once,  and  not  long  before 
my  visit  to  the  neighborhood,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  get  married.  The  neighbors  were  all 
surprised  ;  but  the  family  connection,  who  were 
as  proud  as  they  were  poor,  were  grievously 
scandalized,  for  they  thought  the  young  woman 
on  whom  he  had  set  his  mind  quite  beneath  him. 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  remonstrated 
on  the  misalliance  he  was  about  to  make  ;  he  was 
not  to  be  swayed  from  his  determination.  Array- 
ing himself  in  hife  best,  and  saddling  a  gaunt 
steed  that  might  have  rivalled  Rosinante,  and 
placing  a  pillion  behind  his  saddle,  he  departed 
to  wed  and  bring  home  the  humble  lassie  who 
was  to  be  made  mistress  of  the  venerable  hovel 
of  Lauckend,  and  who  lived  in  a  village  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed. 

A  small  event  of  the  kind  makes  a  great  stir  in 
a  little  quiet  country  neighborhood.  The  word 
soon  circulated  through  the  village  of  Melrose, 
and  the  cott.ages  in  its  vicinity,  that  Lauckie 
Long  Legs  had  gone  over  the  Tweed  to  fetch 
home  his  bride.  All  the  good  folks  assembled  at 
the  bridge  to  await  his  return.  Lauckie,  however, 
disappointed  them  ;  for  he  crossed  the  river  at  a 
distant  ford,  and  conveyed  his  bride  safe  to  his 
mansion  without  being  perceived. 

Let  me  step  forward  in  the  course  of  events, 
and  relate  the  fate  of  poor  Lauckie,  as  it  was 
communicated  to  me  a  year  or  two  afterward  in 
letter  by  Scott.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  had  no  longer  any  peace,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant intermeddling  of  his  relations,  who  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  happy  in  his  own  way,  but 
endeavored  to  set  him  at  variance  with  his  wife. 
Lauckie  refused  to  credit  any  of  their  stories  to 
her  disadvantage  ;  but  the  incessant  warfare  he 
had  to  wage  in  defence  of  her  good  name,  wore 
out  both  flesh  and  spirit.  His  last  conflict  was 
with  his  own  brothers,  in  front  of  his  paternal 
mansion.  A  furious  scolding  match  took  place 
between  them  ;  Lauckie  matle  a  vehement  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  favor  of  her  immaculate  hon- 
esty, and  then  fell  dead  at  the  thresiiold  of  his 
own  door.  His  person,  his  character,  his  name, 
his  story,  and  his  fate,  entitled  him  to  be  immor- 
talized in  one  of  Scott's  novels,  and  1  looked  to 
recognize  him  in  some  of  the  succeedinjj  works 
from  his  pen  ;  'nut  I  looked  in  vain.  '"t- 
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After  passing  by  the  domains  of  honest  Lauckie, 
Scott  pointed  out,  at  a  distance,  the  Eildon 
stone.  There  in  ancient  days  stood  the  Eildon 
tree,  beneath  which  Tiiomas  the  Rhymer,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  dealt  forth  his  pro- 
phecies,'some  of  which  still  exist  in  antiquated 
ballads. 

Here  we  turned  up  a  little  glen  with  a  small 
burn  or  brook  whimpering  and  dasiiing  along  it, 
making  an  occasional  waterfall,  and  overhung  in 
some  places  with  mountain  ash  and  weeping 
birch.  We  are  now,  said  Scott,  treading  classic, 
or  rather  fairy  ground.  This  is  the  haunted  glen 
I*"  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  where  he  met  with  the 
queen  of  fairy  land,  and  this  the  bogle  burn,  or 
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goblin  brook,  ailong  which  she  rode  on  her  dap- 
ple-gray palfrey,  with  silver  bells  ringing  at  the 
bridle. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  pausing,  "  is  Huntley  Bank, 
on  which  Thomas  the  Rhymer  lay  musing  and 
sleeping  when  he:  saw,  or  dreamt  he  s.iw,  the 
queen  of  Elfland : 

*'  True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank ; 
A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  Iiis  e'e  ; 
And  the  ".  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  tree. 

"  Her  skirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk, 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne  ; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine." 

Here  Scott  repeated  several  of  the  stanzas  and 
recounted  the  circumstance  of  Thomas  the  Rhy- 
mer's interview  with  the  fairy,  and  his  being 
transported  by  her  to  fairy  land — 

'*  And  til  seven  years  were  gone  and  p.ist. 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen." 

"  It  is  a  fine  old  story"  said  he,  "  and  might  be 
wrought  up  into  a  capital  tale." 

Scott  continued  on,  leading  the  way  as  usual, 
and  limping  up  the  wizard  glen,  talking  as  he 
went,  but,  as  his  back  was  toward  me,  I  could 
only  hear  the  deep  growling  tones  of  his  voice, 
like  the  low  breathing  of  an  organ,  without  dis- 
tinguishing the  words,  until  pausing,  and  turning 
his  face  toward  me,  I  found  he  was  reciting  some 
scrap  of  border  minstrelsy  about  Thomas  the 
Rhymer.  This  was  continually  the  case  in  my 
nimblings  with  him  about  this  storied  neighbor- 
hood. His  mind  was  fraught  with  the  traditionary 
fictions  connected  with  e\ery  object  around  him, 
and  he  would  breathe  it  forth  as  ho  went,  ap- 
parently as  much  for  his  own  gratification  as  for 
that  of  his  companion. 

"  Nor  IiiU,  ncir  l)rook,  we  paced  along, 
Hut  had  its  legend  or  its  song." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  he  spoke  with 
a  Scottish  accent,  and  with  somewhat  of  the 
Northumbrian  "  burr,"  which,  to  my  mind,  gave 
a  doric  strength  and  simplicity  to  his  elocution. 
His  recitation  of  jjoetry  was,  at  times,  magnifi- 
cent. 

1  think  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  ramble  that 
my  friend  Hamlet,  the  black  greyhound,  got  into 
a  bad  scrajie.  The  dogs  were  beating  about  the 
glens  anti  fields  ,n  usual,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  out  of  sight,  when  we  heard  a  barking  at 
some  distance  to  the  left.  Shortly  after  \\e  saw 
some  sheep  scampering  on  the  hills,  with  the 
dogs  after  them.  Scott  applied  to  his  lips  the 
i\ory  whistle,  always  hanging  at  his  button-hole, 
and  soon  called  in  the  culprits,  excepting  Ham- 
let. Hastening  u\>  a  hank  which  commanded  a 
\iew  along  a  folil  or  hollow  of  the  hills,  we  beheld 
the  sable  prince  of  Denmark  standing  by  the 
bleedin*  body  of  a  shec]).  The  carcass  was  still 
warm,  the  throat  bore  marks  of  the  fatal  grip, 
and  Hamlet's  muzzle  was  st.iined  with  blond. 
Never  was  cidprit  more  completely  caught  in 
flaa^rantr  ifclutc.  I  supjjosed  the  doom  of  poor 
Hamlet  to  be  sealed  ;  for  no  higher  offen'e  can 
be  conimitteil  by  a  ilog  in  a  country  abounding 
with  sheep-walks.  Scott,  lui.vever,  hml  a  greater 
value  for  his  dogs  than  for  his  sheep.   '1  iluy  were 


his  companions  and  friends.  Hamlet,  too,  though 
an  irregular,  impertinent  kind  of  youngster,  was 
evidently  a  favorite.  He  would  not  for  some  time 
believe  it  could  be  he  who  had  killed  the  sheep. 
It  must  have  been  some  cur  of  the  neighborhood, 
that  had  made  off  on  our  approach,  and  left  poor 
Hamlet  in  the  lurch.  Proofs,  however,  were  too 
strong,  and  Hamlet  was  generally  condemned. 
"  Well,  well,"  said  Scott,  "it's  partly  my  own 
fault.  I  have  given  up  coursing  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  poor  dog  has  had  no  chance  after 
game  to  take  the  fire  edge  off  of  him.  If  he  was 
put  after  a  hare  occasionally  he  never  would 
meddle  with  sheep." 

I  understood,  afterward,  that  Scott  actually 
got  a  pony,  and  went  out  now  and  then  coursing 
with  Hamlet,  who,  in  consequence,  showed  no 
further  inclination  for  mutton. 


A  further  stroll  among  the  hills  brought  us  to 
what  Scott  pronounced  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
cainp,  and  as  we  sat  upon  a  hillock  which  had 
once  formed  a  part  of  the  ramparts,  he  pointed 
out  the  traces  of  the  lines  and  bulwarks,  and  the 
praetormm,  and  showed  a  knowledge  of  castram- 
Ptation  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  anti- 
quarian Oldbuck  himself.  Indeed,  various  cir- 
cumstances that  1  observed  about  Scott  during 
my  visit,  concurred  to  persuade  me  that  man^'  of 
the  antiquarian  humors  of  Monkharns  were  taktrn 
from  his  own  richly  compounded  character,  and 
that  some  of  the  scenes  and  personages  of  that 
admirable  novel  were  furnished  by  his  immediate 
neighborhood. 

He  gave  me  several  anecdotes  of  a  noted 
pauper  named  Andrew  Gemmells,  or  (iammel. 
as  it  was  pronounced,  who  had  once  flourished 
on  the  banks  of  (ialla  Water,  immediately  op- 
posite Abbotsford,  and  whom  he  had  seen  and 
talked  and  joked  with  when  a  boy  ;  and  I  in- 
stantly recognized  the  likeness  of  that  mirror  of 
philosophic  vagabonds  and  Nestor  of  beggars, 
Edie  Ociiiltric.  I  was  on  the  point  of  pronounc- 
ing the  name  and  recognizing  the  portrait,  when 
I  recollected  the  incognito  observed  by  Scott 
with  respect  to  his  novels,  ;;nd  checked  myself; 
but  it  was  one  among  many  things  that  tended 
to  convince  me  of  his  authorship. 

His  picture  of  Andrew  (lemmells  exactly  ac- 
corded, with  that  of  E(!  -'  as  to  his  height,  car- 
riage, and  soldiei  like  air,  as  well  as  his  .irt;h  and 
sarcastic  humor.  His  honii',  if  home  h.e  had,  was 
at  C.alashiels  ;  but  he  went  "  daundeiing  "  about 
the  country,  along  the  (,;iMn  shaws  and  beside 
the  burns,  and  was  a  kind  of  >' a'.  <ing  chronicle 
throughout  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed,  the  Ettrick, 
and  the  Yarrow  ;  carryir^g  the  gossip  from  house 
to  house,  commenting  on  the  inhabitants  and 
their  concerns,  and  never  hesitating  to  give  them 
a  dry  rub  as  to  any  of  their  f.udts  or  follies. 

A  shrewd  beggar  like  .\iidrew  (".emiuclls,  Scott 
added,  who  could  sing  the  old  Scotch  airs,  tell 
stones  and  traditions,  and  gossip  away  the  long 
winter  evenings,  was  by  no  means  an  unwelcome 
visitor  at  a  lonely  manse  or  cottage.  The  (  hil- 
dren  wculd  run  to  welcome  him,  and  j)hu  e  his 
stool  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  ingle  in  nk,  ami  the 
olil  folks  would  receive  him  as  a  privileged  guest. 

As  to  Andrew,  he  looked  upon  them  all  as  a 
parson  (h)es  upon  his  parishiomrs,  and  consid- 
ered the  alms  he  received  as  much  his  due  as  the 
other  iloes  his  titles,  "  I  rathi-r  think,"  added 
Scott,  "  Andrew  conbiUcrjpd  himself  more  of  a 
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gentleman  than  those  who  toiled  for  a  living,  and 
that  he  secretly  looked  down  upon  the  pains- 
taking peasants  that  fed  and  sheltered  him." 

He  had  derived  his  aristocratical  notions  in 
some  degree  from  being  admitted  occasionally  to 
a  precarious  sociability  with  some  of  the  small 
country  gentry,  who  were  sometimes  in  want  of 
company  to  help  whue  away  the  time.  With 
these  Andrew  would  now  and  then  play  at  cards 
and  dice,  and  he  never  lacked  "  siller  in  pouch" 
to  stake  on  a  game,  which  he  did  with  a  perfect 
air  of  a  man  to  whom  money  was  a  matter  of 
little  monif^nt,  and  no  one  could  lose  his  money 
with  more  gentlemanlike  coolness. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  admitted  him  to 
this  familiarity,  was  old  John  Scott  of  Galla,  a 
man  of  family,  who  inhabited  his  paternal  man- 
sion of  Torwoodlee.  Some  distinction  of  rank, 
however,  was  still  kept  up.  The  laird  sat  on  the 
inside  of  the  window  and  the  beggar  on  the  out- 
side, and  they  played  cards  on  the  sill. 

Andrew  now  and  then  told  the  laird  a  piece  of 
his  mind  very  freely  ;  especially  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  sold  some  of  his  paternal  lands  to 
build  himself  a  larger  house  with  the  proceeds. 
The  speech  of  honest  Andrew  smacks  of  the 
shrewdness;  of  Edie  Ochiltree. 

"  It's  a'  varra  wcel — it's  a'  varra  weel,  Tor- 
woodlee," said  he  ;  "  but  who  would  ha'  thought 
that  your  father's  son  would  ha'  sold  two  gude 
estates  to  build  a  shaw's  (cuckoo's)  nest  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  ?  " 


That  day  there  was  an  arrival  at  Abbotsford  of 
two  English  tourists  ;  one  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  landed  estate,  the  other  a  young  clergy- 
man whom  he  appeared"  to  have  under  his  pat- 
ronage, and  to  have  brought  with  him  as  a  travel- 
ling companion. 

The  patnm  was  one  of  those  well-bred,  com- 
monplace gentlemen  with  which  England  is  over- 
run. He  had  great  deference  for  Scott,  and 
endeavored  to  acquit  himself  learnedly  in  his 
company,  aiming  continually  at  abstract  disquisi- 
tions, for  which  Scott  had  little  relish.  The  con- 
versation of  the  latter,  as  usual,  was  studded 
with  anecdotes  and  stories,  some  of  them  of 
great  pith  and  humor;  the  well-bred  gentleman 
was  either  too  dull  to  feel  their 'point,  or  too 
decorous  to  indulge  in  hearty  merriment ;  the 
honest  parson,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  not  too 
refined  to  be  happy,  laughed  loud  and  long  at 
every  joke,  and  enjoyed  them  with  the  zest  of  a 
man  who  has  more  merriment  in  his  heart  than 
coin  in  his  pocket. 

After  they  were  gone,  some  comments  were 
made  upon  their  different  deportments.  Scott 
spoke  very  respectfully  of  the  good  breeding  and 
measured  manners  of  the  man  of  wealth,  but  with 
a  kindlier  feeling  of  the  honest  parson,  and  the 
homely  but  hearty  enjoyment  with  which  he  re- 
lished every  pleasantry.  "  1  doubt,"  said  he, 
"  whether  the  parson's  lot  in  life  is  not  the  best ; 
if  he  cannot  command  as  many  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  by  his  own  purse  as  his  patron 
can,  he  beats  him  all  hollow  in  his  enjoyment  of 
them  when  set  before  him  by  others.  Upon  the 
whole,"  added  he,  "  1  rather  think  I  prefer  the 
honest  parson's  good  humor  to  his  patron's  good 
breeding  ;  I  have  a  great  regard  for  a  hearty 
laugher." 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  great  influx  of 
English  travellers  wUich  of  late  years  had  inun- 


dated Scotland  ;  and  doubted  whether  they  ha^ 
not  injured  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  character. 
"  Formerly  they  came  here  occasionally  as 
sportsmen,"  said  he,  "  to  shoot  moor  game,  with- 
out any  idea  of  looking  at  scenery  ;  and  they 
moved  about  the  country  in  hardy  simple  style, 
coping  with  the  country  people  in  their  own  way  ; 
but  now  they  come  rolling  about  in  their  equi- 
pages, to  see  ruins,  and  spend  money,  and  their 
lavish  extravagance  has  plaved  the  vengeance 
with  the  common  people.  It  has  made  them 
rapacious  in  their  dealings  with  strangers,  greedy 
after  money,  and  extortionate  in  their  demands 
for  the  most  trivial  services.  Formerly,"  cor- 
tinuedhe,  "the  poorer  classes  of  our  people  were 
comparatively,  disinterested  ;  they  offered  their 
services  gratuitously,  in  promoting  the  amuse- 
ment, or  aiding  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and 
were  gratified  by  the  smallest  compensation  ;  but 
now  they  make  a  trade  of  showing  rocks  and 
ruins,  and  are  as  greedy  as  Italian  cicerones. 
They  look  upon  the  English  as  so  many  walking 
money-bags ;  the  more  they  are  shaken  and 
poked,  the  more  they  will  leave  behind  them." 

1  told  him  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for  on  that  head,  since  it  was  the  romantic  asso- 
ciations he  had  thrown  by  his  writings  over  so 
many  out-of-the-way  p'aces  in  Scotland,  that  had 
brought  in  the  influx  of  curious  travellers. 

Scott  laughed,  and  said  he  believed  1  might  be 
in  some  measure  in  the  right,  as  he  recollected  a 
circumstance  in  point.  Being  one  time  at  Glen- 
ross,  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  small  inn,  which 
had  but  little  custom,  was  uncommonly  oiiicious 
in  her  attendance  upon  him,  and  absolutely  in- 
commoded him  with  her  civilities.  The  secret 
at  length  came  out.  As  he  was  a'.init  to  depart, 
she  addressed  him  with  many  curtsies,  and  said 
she  understood  he  was  the  gentleman  that  had 
written  a  bonnie  book  about  Loch  Katrine.  She 
begged  him  to  write  a  little  about  their  lake  also, 
for  she  understood  his  book  had  done  the  inn  at 
Loch  Katrine  a  muckle  deal  of  good. 

On  the  following  day  I  made  an  excursion 
with  Scott  and  the  young  ladies  to  Dryburgh 
Abbey.  We  went  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  sleek  old  black  horseS,  for  \\hicli  .Scott 
seemed  to  have  pn  affection,  as  he  had  for  every 
dumb  animal  that  belonged  to  him.  Our  road 
lay  through  a  variety  of  scenes,  rich  in  poetical 
and  historical  associations,  about  most  of  which 
Scott  had  something  to  relate.  In  one  i)art  of 
the  drive,  he  pointed  to  an  old  border  keep,  or 
fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a  naked  hill,  several 
miles  off,  which  he  calli.d  Sm;;ilholm  Tower,  and 
a  rocky  knoll  on  which  it  Mtood,  the  "  Sandy 
Knowe  crag"  "  It  was  a  pl.ice,hf-  said,  peculiarly 
dear  to  him,  from  the  recollectifms  of  cliil<llifK>d. 
His  father  had  lived  there  in  thf  old  Smallholm 
drange,  or  farm-house  ;  and  hf  had  ')cen  sent 
there,  when  but  two  years  old,  on  account  of  his 
lameness,  that  he  might  have  th«-  benefit  of  the 
pure  air  of  the  hills,  and  be  under  the  care  of  his 
grandmother  and  aunts. 

In  the  introduction  of  cne  of  the  cantos  of 
Marmion,  he  has  depicted  his  grandfather,  and 
the  fireside  of  the  farm-house  ;  and  has  given  an 
amusing  pictu'e  of  himself  in  his  boyish  years; 

"  Still  with  vain  fondness  could  I  trace 
Anew  eacli  kind  familiar  face, 
Tliat  brightened  at  our  evening  fire; 
From  the  that'.'ied  mansirn's  gray-haired  sire. 
Wise  without  learnuig,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood  v 
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Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear  and  keen. 

Showed  what  in  youthtts  glance  had  been  ; 

Whose  doom  discording  neighbors  sought, 

Content  with  equity  unbought ; 

To  liiin  the  venerable  priest. 

Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 

Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 

Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 

Alas  !  .whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke  \ 

With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke; 

For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild,  * 

A  self-willed  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 

But  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 

Was  still  eni.'ured,  beloved,  carest." 

It  was,  he  said,  during  his  residence  at  Small- 
holm  crags  that  he  first  imbibed  his  passion  for 
legendary  tales,  border  traditions,  and  old  na- 
tional songs  and  ballads.  His  grandmother  and 
aunts  were  well  versed  in  that  kind  of  lore,  so 
current  in  Scottish  country  life.  They  used  to 
recount  them  in  long,  gloomy  winter  days,  and 
about  the  ingle  nook  at  night,  in  conclave  with 
their  g05-sip  visitors  ;  and  little  Walter  would  sit 
and  listen  with  greedy  ear ;  thus  taking  into  his 
infant  mind  the  seeds  of  many  a  splendid  fiction. 

There  was  an  old  shepherd,  he  said,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family,  who  used  to  sit  under  the 
sunny  wall,  and  tell  marvellous  stories,  and  re- 
cite old  time  ballads,  as  he  knitted  stockings. 
Scott  used  to  be  wheeled  out  in  his  chair,  in  fine 
weather,  and  would  sit  beside  the  old  man,  and 
listen  to  him  for  hours. 

The  situation  of  Sandy  Knowe  was  favorable 
both  for  story-teller  and  listener.  It  commanded 
a  wide  view  over  all  the  border  country,  with  its 
feudal  towers,  its  haunted  glens,  and  wizard 
streams.  As  the  old  shepherd  told  his  tales,  he 
could  point  out  the  very  scene  of  action.  Thus, 
before  Scott  could  walk,  he  was  made  familiar 
with  the  scenes  of  his  future  stories  ;  they  were 
all  seen  as  through  a  magic  medium,  and  took 
that  tinge  of  romance,  which  they  ever  after  re- 
tained in  his  imagination.  From  the  height  of 
Sandy  Knowe,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  the 
first  look-out  upon  the  promised  land  of  his 
future  glory. 

On  refcriing  to  Scott's  works.  1  find  many  of 
the  circumstances  related  in  this  conversation, 
about  the  old  tower,  and  the  bi  yish  scenes  con- 
nected with  it,  recorded  in  the  introduction  to 
Marmion,  already  cited.  This  was  frequently 
the  case  with  Scott ;  incidents  and  feelings  that 
had  appeared  in  his  writings,  were  apt  to  be 
mingled  up  in  his  conversation,  for  they  had  been 
taken  from  what  he  had  witnessed  and  felt  in 
real  life,  and  were  connected  with- those  scenes 
among  which  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his 
being.  1  make  no  scruple  at  quoting  the  passage 
relative  to  the  tower,  though  it  repeats  much  of 
the  fore  Tone  imagery,  and  with  vastly  superior 
•effect : 

*•  rhu";,  while  I  ■•.]ie  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  timt  charmed  me  yet  r.  child, 
Rude  ihiiugh  tbey  he,  still  with  tiie  chime 
RetiTU  the  fhi^ghts  of  early  time  ; 
And  feelings  r'ssiied  in  life's  first  day, 
(ilow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Whifli  ch;i, Died  my  fancy's  wakening  hour, 
ThiJiigh  no  broad  river  swept  along 
To  claim  (lerchance  heroic  song; 
Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale; 
Thouf;h  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
CUmed  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed ; 


Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 

By  the  green  hill  and  dear  blue  heaven.  _     • 

It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled; 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green; 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honey-suckle  loved  to  -rawl  '/ 

Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  vail. 
I  deemed  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  his  round  surveyed  ; 
And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power  ; 
And  marvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind. 
Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 
Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  horsey 
Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue, 
And,  home  returning,  filled  the  hall 
With  revel,  wassail-rout,  and  brawl — 
Methought  that  still,  with  tramp  and  clang 
The  gate-way's  broken  arches  rang  ; 
Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with  scars, 
Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 
And  ever  by  the  winter  hearth. 
Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 
Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms. 
Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms  ; 
Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old, 
By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold ; 
Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 
When  pouring  from  the  Highland  height. 
The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sviy, 
Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 
While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor, 
'     Again  I  fouglit  each  combat  o'er. 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displayf'  ; 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  Lion  bore. 
And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  before." 

Scott  eyed  the  distant  height  of  Sandy  Knowa 
with  an  earnest  gaze  as  we  rode  along,  and  s:tid 
he  had  often  thought  of  buying  the  place,  lepair- 
ing  the  old  tower,  and  making  it  his  residence. 
He  has  in  some  measure,  however,  paid  off  his 
early  debt  of  gratitude,  in  clothing  it  with  poetic 
and  roinantic  associations,  by  his  tale  of ''  The 
Eve  of  St.  John."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  actually  possess  so  interesting  a  monument 
of  Scott's  early  days,  will  preserve  it  from  further 
dilapidation. 

Not  far  from  Sandy  Knowe,  Scott  pointed  out 
another  old  border  hold,  standing  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  had  been  a  kind  of  enchanted 
castle  to  him  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  the  tower  of 
liemerside,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Haigs, 
or  De  Hagas,  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
border.  '*  There  had  seemed  to  him,"  he  said, 
"  almost  a  wizard  spell  hanging  over  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  in 
which,  in  his  young  days,  he  most  potently  be- 
lieved : " 

"  Betide,  betide,  whate'er  betide, 
Haig  shiiU  be  Haigof  Bemerside." 

Scott  added  some  particulars  which  showed 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  venerable 
Thomas  had  not  proved  a  false  prophet,  for  it 
was  a  noted  fact  that,  amid  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  border ;  through  all  the  feuds,  and 
forays,  and  sackings,  and  burnings,  which  had 
reduced  most  of  the  castles  to  ruins,  and  the 
proud  families  that  once  possessed  them  to 
poverty,  the  tower  of  Bemerside  still  remained 
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unscathed,  and  was  still  the  stronghold  of  the 
ai  cient  family  of  Haig, 

Prophecies,  however,  often  insure  their  own 
fulfilment.  It  is  very  pjobable  that  the  predic- 
tion of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  has  linked  the  Haigs 
to  their  tower,  as  their  rock  of  safety,  and  has 
induced  them  to  cling  to  it  almost  superstitiously, 
through  hardships  and  inconveniences  that  would, 
otherwise,  bavo  caused  its  <ibandonment. 

I  afterward  saw,  it  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  bury- 
ing place  of  this  predestinated  and  tenacious  fam- 
ily, the  inscription  of  which  showed  the  value  diey 
set  upon  their  antiquity  : 

Locus  Sepulturae, 

Antiquessimse  Familiis 

De  Haga 

De  Uemerside. 

In  reverting  to  the  days  of  his  childhood,  Scott 
observed  that  the  lameness  which  had  disabled 
him  in  infancy  gradually  decreased  ;  he  soon  ac- 
quired strength  in  his  limbs,  and  though  he  always 
linped,  he  became,  even  in  boyhood,  a  great 
walker.  He  used  frequently  to  stroll  from  home 
and  wander  about  the  country  for  days  together, 
picking  up  all  kinds  of  local  gossip,  and  observ- 
ing popular  scenes  and  characters.  His  father 
used  to  be  vexed  with  him  for  this  wandering  pro- 
pensity, and,  shaking  his  head,  would  say  he 
fancied  the  boy  would  m.ike  nothing  but  a  ped- 
dler. As  he  grew  older  he  became  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  passed  much  of  his  time  hunting  and 
shooting.  His  field  sports  led  him  into  the  most 
wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of  tlie  country,  and. 
in  this  way  he  picked  up  much  of  that  local  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  since  evinced  in  his  writings. 

His  first  visit  to  Loch  K.itrine,  he  says,  was  in 
his  boyish  days,  on  a  shooting  excursion.  The 
island,  which  he  has  made  the  romantic  residence 
of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  was  then  garrisoned 
by  an  old  man  and  his  wife.  Their  house  was 
vacant ;  they  had  put  the  key  under  the  door, 
and  were  absent  fishing.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
peaceful  residence,  but  became  afterward  a  re- 
sort of  smugglers,  until  they  were  fc-rcted  out. 

In  after  years,  when  Scott  began  to  turn  this 
local  knowledge  to  literary  account,  he  revisited 
many  of  those  scenes  of  his  early  ramblings,  and 
endeavored  to  secure  the  fugitive  remains  of  the 
traditions  and  songs  that  had  charmed  his  boy- 
hood. When  collecting  materials  for  his  "  Bor- 
der Minstrelsy,"  he  used,  he  said,  to  go  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage,  and  make  the  old  wives  repeat 
all  they  knew,  if  but  two  lines ;  and  by  putting 
these  scraps  together,  he  retrieved  many  a  fine 
characteristic  old  ballad  ortradition  from  oblivion. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  scarce  recollect  any- 
thing of  our  visit  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  It  is  on 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  religious 
edifice  is  a  mere  ruin,  rich  in  Gothic  antiquities, 
but  espccialy  interesting  to  Scott,  from  contain- 
ing the  family  vault,  and  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  his  ancestors.  He  appeared  to  feel 
much  chagrin  at  their  being  in  the  possession, 
and  subject  to  the  intermcddlings  of  the  Earl, 
who  was  represented  as  a  nobleman  of  an  eccen- 
tric character.  The  latter,  however,  set  great 
value  on  these  sepulchral  relics,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  lively  anticipation  of  one  day  or  other 
having  the  honor  of  burying  Scott,  and  at'.ding 
his  monument  to  the  collection,  which  ho  intended 
should  be  worthy  of  the  "  migiity  minstrel  of  the 
north  " — a  prospective  compliment  which  was  by 
no  means  relished  by  the  object  of  it. 


One  of  my  pleasant  rambles  with  Scott,  about 
the  neighborhood  of  Abbotsford,  was  taken  in 
company  with  Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  the  steward 
of  his  est.'  te.  This  was  a  gentleman  for  whom 
Scott  ent'.rtained  a  particular  value.  He  had 
been  born  to  a  competency,  had  been  well 
educated,  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  varied 
information,  and  he  was  a  man  of  sterling  moral 
worth.  Having  been  reduced  by  misfortune, 
Scott  had  got  him  to  take  charge  of  his  estate. 
He  lived  at  a  small  farm  on  the  hillside  above 
Abbotsford,  and  was  treated  by  Scott  as  a 
cherished  and  confidential  friend,  rather  than  a 
dependent. 

As  the  day  was  showery,  Scott  was  attended  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  named  Tommie  Purdie,  who 
carried  his  plaid,  and  who  deserves  especial  men- 
tion. Sophia  Scott  used  to  call  him  her  father's 
grand  vizier,  ahd  she  gave  a  playful  account  one 
evening,  as  she  was  hanging  on  her  father's  arm, 
of  the  consultations  which  he  and  Tommie  used 
to  have  about  matters  relative  to  farming. 
Purdie  was  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  he  and 
Scott  would  have  long  disputes  in  front  of  the 
house,  as  to  something  that  was  to  be  done  on 
the  estate,  until  the  latter,  falHy  tired  out,  would 
abandon  the  ground  and  the  argument,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Well,  well,  Tom,  have  it  your  own  way." 

After  a  time,  however,  Purdie  would  present 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  parlor,  and  observe, 
"  I  ha'  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  upon 
the  whole,  I  think  I'll  t.ake  your  honor's  advice." 

Scott  laughed  heartily  when  this  anecdote  was 
told  of  him.  "  It  was  with  him  and  Tom,"  he 
said,  "  as  it  was  with  an  old  laird  and  a  pet  ser- 
vant, whom  he  had  indulged  until  he  was  positive 
beyond  all  endurance."  "  This  won't  do ! "  cried 
the  old  laird,  in  a  passion,  "  we  can't  live  to- 
gether any  longer — we  must  part."  "  An'  where 
the  deil  does  your  honor  mean  to  go  ?"  replied 
the  other. 

I  would,  moreover,  observe  of  Tom  Purdie,  that 
he  was  a  firm  believer  in  ghosts,  and  warlocks, 
and  all  kinds  of  old  wives'  fable.  He  wasa  religious 
man,  too,  mingling  a  little  dcg:-ce  of  Scottish 
pride  in  his  devotion  ;  for  though  his  salary  was 
but  twenty  pounds  a  year,  he  had  managed  to 
afford  seven  pounds  for  a  family  Hitjle.  It  is 
true,  he  had  one  hundred  pounds  clear  of  the 
world,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  comrades  as 
a  man  of  property. 

In  the  course  of  our  morning's  walk,  we  stopped 
at  a  small  house  belonging  to  one  of  the 
laborers  on  the  estate.  The  object  of  Scott's  visit 
was  to  inspect  a  relic  which  had  been  digged  up 
in  a  Roman  camp,  and  which,  if  I  recollect  right, 
he  pronounced  to  have  been  a  tongs.  It  was 
produced  by  the  cottager's  wife,  a  ruddy,  healthy- 
looking  dame,  whom  Scott  addressed  by  the 
name  of  Ailie.  As  he  stood  regarding'  the  relic, 
turning  it  round  and  round,  and  m.iVIng  com- 
ments upon  it,  half  grave,  half  comi..,  with  the 
cottage  group  around  him,  all  joining  occasion- 
ally -n  the  colloquy,  the  inimitable  character  of 
Monkbarns  was  again  brought  to  mind,  and  I 
seemed  to  see  before  me  that  prince  of  antiqua- 
rians and  humorists  holding  forth  to  his  unlearned 
and  unbelieving  neighbors. 

Whenever  Scott  touched,  in  this  way,  upon 
local  antiquities,  and  in  all  his  familiar  conversa- 
tions about  local  traditions  and  superstitions, 
there  was  always  a  sly  and  quiet  humor  running 
at  the  bottom  of  his  discourse,  and  playing  about 
his  countenance,  as  if  he  sported  with  the  sub- 
ject.    It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  distrusted  his 
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own  enthusiasm,  and  was  disposed  to  droll  upon 
his  own  humors  and  peculiarities,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  a  poetic  gleam  in  his  eye  would  show 
that  he  really  took  a  strong  relish  and  interest  in 
them.  "It  was  a  pity,"  he  said,  "that  anti- 
quarians were  generally  so  dry,  for  the  subjects 
they  handled  were  rich  in  historical  and  poetical 
recollections,  in  picturesque  details,  in  quaint 
and  heroic  characteristics,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
curious  and  obsolete  ceremonials.  They  are  al- 
ways groping  among  the  rarest  materials  for 
poetry,  but  they  have  no  idea  of  turning  them  to 
poetic  use.  Now  every  fragment  from  old  times 
has,  in  some  degree,  its  story  with  it,  or  gives  an 
inkling  of  something  characteristic  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  manners  of  its  day,  and  so  sets 
the  imagination  at  work." 

For  my  own  part  I  never  met  with  antiquarian 
so  delightful,  either  in  his  writings  or  his  con- 
versation ;  and  the  quiet  subacid  humor  that 
was  prone  to  mingle  iii  his  disquisitions,  gave 
them,  to  me,  a  peculiar  and  an  exquisite  flavor. 
But  he  seemed,  in  fact,  to  undervalue  every- 
thing that  concerned  himself.  The  play  of  his 
genius  was  so  easy  that  he  was  unconscious  of  its 
mighty  power,  and  made  light  of  those  sports  of 
intellect  that  shamed  the  cflbrts  and  labors  of 
other  minds. 

Our  ramble  this  morning  took  us  again  up 
the  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  by  Huntley  Bank,  and 
Huntley  Wood,  and  the  silver  waterfall  overhung 
with  weeping  birches  and  mountain  ashes,  those 
delicate  and  beautiful  trees  which  grace  the  green 
shaws  and  burnsides  of  Scotland.  The  heather, 
too,  that  closely  woven  robe  of  Scottish  land- 
scape which  covers  the  nakedness  of  its  hills  and 
mountains,  tinted  the  neighborhood  with  soft 
and  rich  colors.  As  we  ascended  the  glen,  the 
prospects  opened  upon  us ;  Melrose,  with  its 
towers  and  pinnacles,  lay  below ;  beyond  was  the 
Eildon  hills,  the  Cowden  Knowes,  the  Tweed, 
the  Galla  Water,  and  all  the  storied  vicinity ;  the 
whole  landscape  varied  by  jjl^ams  of  sunshine 
and  drivinj,  showers. 

Scott,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  limping  along 
with  great  activity,  and  in  joyous  mood,  giving 
scraps  of  border  rhymes  and  border  stories  ;  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  our  walk  there 
were  Grizzling  showers,  which  I  supposed  would 
put  an  end  to  our  ramble,  but  my  companions 
trudged  on  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  had  been  fine 
weather. 

At  length,  I  asked  whether  we  had  not  better 
seek  some  shelter.  "  True,"  said  Scott,  "  1  did 
not  recollect  that  you  were  not  accustomed  to  our 
Scottish  mists.  This  is  a  lachrymose  climate, 
evermore  showering.  We,  however,  are  children 
of  the  mist,  and  must  not  mind  a  little  whimper- 
ing of  the  clouds  any  more  than  a  man  must  nund 
the  weeping  of  an  hysterical  wife.  As  you  are 
not  accustomed  to  be  wet  through,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  a  morning's  walk,  we  will  bide  a  bit 
under  the  lee  of  this  bank  until  the  shower  is 
over."  Taking  his  seat  under  shelter  of  a  thicket, 
he  called  to  his  man  George  for  his  tartan,  then 
turning  to  me,  "Coii».'*."  said  he,  "come  under 
my  plaidy,  as  the  old  song  goes;"  so,  making 
me  nestle  down  beside  him,  he  wrapped  a  part  of 
the  plaid  round  me,  and  took  me,  as  he  said, 
under  his  wmg. 

While  we  were  thus  nestled  together,  he 
pointed  to  a  hole  in  the  opposite  bank  of  the  glen. 
That,  he  said,  was  the  hole  of  an  old  gray 
badger,  who  was  doubtless  snugly  housed  in  this 
bad  weather.     Sometimes  he  saw  him  at  the 


entrance  of  his  hole,  like  a  hermit  at  the  door  of 
his  cell,  telling  his  beads,  or  reading  a  homily, 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  venerable  ancho- 
rite, and  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  disturbed. 
He  was  a  kind  of  successor  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  and  perhaps  might  be  Thomas  himself 
returned  from  fairy  land,  but  still  under  fairy 
spell. 

Some  accident  turned  the  conversation  upon 
Hogg,  the  pott,  in  which  Laidlaw,  who  was 
seated  beside  us,  took  a  part.  Hogg  had  once 
been  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  his  father,  and 
Laidlaw  gave  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  him, 
of  which  I  now  retain  no  recollection.  They 
used  to  tend  the  sheep  together  when  Laidlaw 
was  a  boy,  and  Hogg  would  recite  the  first  Strug' 
gling  conceptions  of  his  muse.  At  night  when 
Laidlaw  was  quartered  comfortably  in  bed,  in 
the  farmhouse,  poor  Hogg  would  take  to  the 
shepherd's  hut  in  the  field  on  the  hillside,  and 
there  lie  awake  for  hours  together,  and  look  at 
the  stars  and  make  poetry,  which  he  would  re- 
peat the  next  day  to  his  companion. 

Scott  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  Hogg,  and  re- 
peated passages  from  his  beautiful  poem  of 
"  Kelmeny,"  to  which  he  gave  great  and  well-mer- 
ited praise.  He  gave,  also,  some  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  Hogg  and  his  publisher,  Blackwood, 
who  was  at  that  time  just  rising  into  the  biblio- 
graphical importance  which  he  has  since  enjoyed. 

Hogg,  in  one  of  his  poems,  I  believe  the  "  Pil- 
grims of  the  Sun,"  had  dabbled  a  little  in  meta- 
physics, and  like  his  heroes,  had  got  into  the 
clouds.  Blackwood,  who  began  to  affect  criti- 
cism, argued  stoutly  with  him  as  to  the  necessity 
of  omitting  or  elucidating  some  obscure  passage. 
Hogg  was  immovable. 

"  But,  man,"  :^mA  Blackwood,  "  I  dinna  ken 
what  ye  mean  in  this  passage."  "Hout  tout, 
man,"  replied  Hogg,  impatiently,  "  I  dinna  ken 
always  what  I  mean  mysel."  There  is  many  a 
metaphysical  poet  in  the  same  predicament  with 
honest  Hogg. 

Scott  promised  to  invite  the  Shepherd  to 
Abbotsford  during  my  visit,  and  1  anticipated 
much  gratification  in  meeting  with  him,  from  the 
account  I  had  received  of  his  character  and 
manners,  and  the  great  pleasure  I  had  derived 
from  his  works.  Circumstances,  however,  pre- 
vented Scott  from  performing  'nis  promise  ;  and 
to  my  great  regret  I  left  Scotland  without  seeing 
one  of  its  most  original  and  national  characters. 

When  the  weather  held  up,  we  continued  our 
walk  until  we  came  to  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  called,  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  the  lake  of  Cauldshiel.  Scott  prided 
liimself  much  u])on  this  little  Mediterranean  sea 
in  his  dominions,  and  hoped  I  was  not  too  much 
spoiled  by  our  great  lakes  in  America  to  relish 
it.  He  proposed  to  take  me  out  to  the  centre  of 
it,  to  a  fine  point  of  view,  for  which  purpose  we 
embarked  in  a  small  boat,  which  had  been  put 
on  the  lake  by  his  neighbor,  Lord  Somervillc. 
As  I  W.1S  about  to  step  on  board,  I  observed  in 
large  letters  on  one  of  the  benches,  "  Search  No. 
2."  I  paused  for  a  moment  and  repeated  the  in- 
scription aloud,  trying  to  recollect  something  I 
had  heard  or  re.id  to  which  it  alluded.  "  Pshaw," 
cried  Scott,  "  it  is  only  some  of  Lord  Sonier- 
ville's  nonsense — get  in  !  "  In  an  instant  scenes 
in  the  Antiquary  connected  with  "  Search  No.  i," 
flashed  upon  my  mind.  "  Ah !  I  remember 
now,"  said  I,  and  with  a  laugh  took  my  seat,  but 
adverted  no  more  to  the  circumstance. 

We  had  a  pleasant  row  about  the  lake,  which 
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commanded  some  pretty  scenery.  The  most  in- 
teresting circumstance  connected  with  it,  how- 
ever, according  to  Scott,  was,  that  it  was  haunted 
by  a  bogle  in  the  shape  of  a  water  bull,  which 
lived  in  the  deep  parts,  and  now  and  then  came 
forth  upon  dry  land  and  made  a  tremendous  roar- 
ing, that  shook  the  very  hills.  This  story  had 
been  current  in  the  vicinity  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  — there  was  a  man  living  who  declared  he 
had  seen  the  bull, — and  he  was  b?lieveil  by  many 
of  his  simple  neighbors.  "  I  cion't  choose  to 
contradict  the  talc,"  said  Scott,  "  for  I  nm  will- 
ing to  have  my  lake  stocked  with  an>  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl  that  my  neighbors  think  proper  to  put 
into  it ;  and  these  old  wives'  fpbies  are  a  kind  of 
property  in  Scotland  that  belongs  to  the  estates 
and  go  with  the  soil,  Our  streams  and  lochs 
are  like  the  rivers  and  pools  in  Germany,  that 
have  all  their  Wasser  Nixc,  or  water  witches, 
and  I  have  a  fancy  for  these  kind  of  aTiphibious 
bogles  and  hobgoblins." 


Scott  went  on  after  we  had  landed  to  make 
many  remarks,  mingled  with  picturesque  anec- 
dotes, concerning  the  fabulous  beings  with  which 
the  Scotch  were  apt  to  people  the  wild  streams 
and  lochs  that  occur  in  the  solemn  and  lonely 
scenes  of  their  mountains  ;  and  to  compare  them 
with  similar  superstitions  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  ;  but  Scotland,  he  said,  was 
above  all  other  countries  for  this  wild  and  vivid 
progeny  of  the  fancy,  from  the  nature  of  the 
scenery,  the  misty  magnificence  and  vagueness 
of  the  climate,  the  wild  and  gloomy  events  of 
its  history  ;  the  clannish  divisions  of  its  people  ; 
their  local  feelings,  notions  and  prejudices ;  the 
individuality  of  their  dialect,  in  which  all  kinds 
of  odd  and  peculiar  notions  were  incorporated ;  by 
the  secluded  life  of  their  mountaineers  ;  the  lonely 
habits  of  their  pastoral  people,  much  of  whose 
time  was  passed  on  the  solitary  hillsides ;  their 
traditional  songs,  which  clothed  every  rock  and 
streai  tvitli  old  world  stories,  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  and  generation  to  generation.  The 
•Scottish  mind,  he  said,  was  made  up  of  poetry 
and  strong  common  sense  ;  and  the  very  strength 
of  the  latter  gave  perpetuity  and  luxuriance  to 
the  former.  It  was  a  strong  tenacious  soil,  into 
which,  when  once  a  seed  of  poetry  fell,  it  struck 
deep  root  and  brought  forth  abundantly.  "You 
will  never  weed  these  popular  stories  and  songs 
and  superstitions  out  of  .Scotland,"  said  he.  "  It 
is  not  so  much  that  the  people  believe  in  them, 
as  that  they  delight  in  them.  They  belong  to  the 
native  hills  and  streams  of  which  they  are  fond, 
and  to  tiie  history  of  their  forefathers,  of  which 
they  are  proud." 

"  It  would  do  your  heart  good,"  continued  he, 
"  to  see  ;;  number  of  our  poor  country  people 
seated  round  the  ingle  nook,  which  is  generally 
capacious  enough,  and  passing  the  long  dark 
dreary  winter  nights  listening  to  some  old  wife, 
or  strolling  gaberlunzie,  dealing  out  auld  world 
stories  about  bogles  and  warlocks,  or  about  raids 
and  forays,  and  border  skirmishes  ;  or  reciting 
some  ballad  stuck  full  of  those  fighting  names 
that  stir  up  a  true  Scotchman's  blood  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  Tlicsc  tr.iditional  tales  and 
ballads  have  lived  for  ages  in  mere  oral  circula- 
tion, being  passed  from  father  to  son,  or  rather 
from  grandam  to  grandchild,  and  are  a  kind  of 
hereditary  property  of  the  poor  pe.isantry,  of 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  them,  as  they 


have  not  circulating  libraries  to  supply  them  wit]) 
works  of  fiction  in  their  place." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  words,  but, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  from  scanty  memorandums 
and  vague  recollections,  the  leading  ideas  of 
Scott.  I  am  constantly  sensible,  however,  how 
far  I  fall  short  of  his  copiousness  and  richness. 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  elves  and  sprites, 
so  frequent  in  Scottish  legend.  "Our  fairies, 
however,"  said  he,  "  though  they  dress  in  green, 
and  gambol  by  moonlight  about  the  banks,  and 
shaws,  and  burnsides,are  not  such  pleasant  little 
folks  as  the  English  fairies,  but  are  apt  to  bear 
more  of  the  warlock  in  their  natures,  and  to  play 
spiteful  tricks.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to 
look  wistfully  at  the  green  hillocks  that  were 
said  to  be  haunted  by  fairies,  and  felt  sometimes 
as  if  I  should  like  to  lie  down  by  them  and  sleep, 
and  be  carried  off  to  Fairy  Land,  only  that  I  did 
not  like  some  of  the  cantrips  which  used  now  and 
then  to  be  played  off  upon  visitors." 

Here  Scott  recounted,  in  graphic  style,  and 
with  much  humor,  a  little  story  which  used  to  be 
current  in  the  neighborhood,  of  an  honest  bur- 
gess of  Selkirk,  who,  being  at  work  upon  the  hill 
of  Peatlaw,  fell  asleep  upon  one  of  these  "  fairy 
knowes,"  or  hillocks.  When  he  awoke,  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  g.azed  about  him  with  aston- 
ishment, for  he  was  in  the  market-place  of  a 
great  city,  with  a  crowd  of  people  bustling  about 
him,  not  one  of  whom  he  knew.  At  length  he 
.iccosted  a  bystander,  and  asked  him  the  name 
of  the  place.  "  Hout  man,"  replied  the  other, 
"are  ye  in  the  heart  o'  Glasgow,  and  speer  the 
name  of  it  ?  "  The  poor  man  was  astonished, 
and  would  not  believe  either  ears  or  eyes;  he 
insisted  that  he  had  laid  down  to  sleep  but  half 
an  hour  before  on  the  Peatlaw,  near  Selkirk. 
He  came  well  nigh  being  taken  up  for  a  madman, 
when,  fortunately,  a  Selkirk  man  came  by,  who 
knew  him,  and  took  charge  of  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  b.ack  to  his  native  place.  Here, 
however,  he  was  likely  to  fare  no  better,  when  he 
spoke  of  having  been  whisked  in  his  sleep  from 
the  Peatlaw  to  Glasgow.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
at  length  came  out ;  his  coat,  which  he  had  taken 
off  when  at  work  on  the  Peatlaw,  was  found  lying 
near  a  "  fairy  knowe,"  and  his  1.  onnet,  which 
was  missing,  was  discovered  on  the  weathercock 
of  Lanark  steeple.  So  it  was  as  clear  as  day 
that  he  had  been  carried  through  the  air  by  the 
fairies  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  his  bonnet  had 
been  blown  off  by  the  way. 

I  give  this  little  story  but  me.igrcly  from  a 
scanty  memorandum  ;  Scott  has  related  it  in 
somewhat  dilTerent  style  in  a  note  to  one  of  his 
poems  ;  but  in  narration  these  anecdotes  derived 
their  chief  zest,  from  the  quiet  but  delightful 
humor,  the  bonhon\ie  with  which  he  seasoned 
them,  and  the  sly  glance  of  the  eye  from  under 
his  bushy  eyebrows,  with  which  they  were  accom* 
panied. 


That  day  at  dinner,  we  had  Mr.  Laidlaw  and 
his  wife,  and  a  female  friend  who  accompanied 
them.  The  latter  was  a  very  intelligent,  respect- 
able person,  about  the  middle  age,  and  was 
treated  with  particular  attention  and  courtesy  by 
Scott.  Our  dinner  was  a  most  agreeable  one  ; 
for  the  guests  were  evidently  cherished  visitors 
to  the  house,  and  felt  that  they  were  appreciated.. 

When  they  were  gone,  Scott  spoke  of  them  in 
the  most  cordial  manner.     "  I  wished  to  show 
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you,"  said  he,  "  some  of  our  really  excellent,  plain 
Scotch  people  ;  not  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
for  such  you  can  meet  everywhere,  and  they  are 
everywhere  the  same.  The  character  of  a  na- 
tion is  not  to  be  learnt  from  its  fine  folks." 

He  then  went  on  with  a  particular  eulogium  on 
the  lady  who  had  accompanied  the  Laidlaws. 
She  was  the  daughter,  he  said,  of  a  poor  country 
clergyman,  who  had  died  in  debt,  and  left  her  an 
orphan  and  destitute.  Having  had  a  good  plain 
education,  she  immediately  set  up  a  child's  school, 
and  had  soon  a  numerous  flock  under  her  care, 
by  which  she  earned  a  decent  maintenance. 
That,  however,  was  not  her  main  object.  Her 
first  care  was  to  pay  off  her  father's  debts,  that 
no  ill  word  or  ill  will  might  rest  upon  his  memory. 

This,  by  dint  of  Scottish  economy,  backed  by 
filial  reverence  and  pride,  she  accomplished, 
though  in  the  effort,  she  subjected  herself  to 
every  privation.  Not  content  with  this,  she  in 
certain  instances  refused  to  take  pay  for  the  tui- 
icion  of  the  children  of  some  of  her  neighbors, 
who  had  befriended  her  father  in  his  need,  and 
had  since  fallen  into  poverty.  "  In  a  word," 
added  Scott,  "  she  is  a  fine  old  Scotch  girl ;  and 
I  delight  in  Ij.t,  more  than  in  many  a  fine  lady  I 
have  known,  and  I  have  known  many  of  the 
finest." 


It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  this  rambling  nar- 
rative to  a  close.  Several  days  were  passed  by 
me,  in  the  way  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  in 
almost  constant,  familiar,  and  joyous  conversa- 
tion with  Scott ;  it  was  as  if  I  were  admitted  to 
a  social  communion  with  Shakespeare,  for  it  was 
Vk'ith  one  of  a  kindred,  if  not  ecuial  genius. 
Every  night  I  retired  with  my  mind  filled  with 
delightful  recollections  of  the  day,  and  every 
morning  I  rose  with  the  certainty  of  new  enjoy- 
ment. The  days  thus  spent,  I  shall  ever  look 
back  to,  as  among  the  very  happiest  of  my  life  ; 
for  I  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  being  hapjjy. 

The  only  sad  moment  that  I  experienced  at 
AblKJtsford  was  that  of  my  departure ;  but  it 
was  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  soon  returning; 
for  I  had  promised,  after  making  a  tour  in  the 
Highlands,  to  come  and  pass  a  few  more  days  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  when  Scott  intended  to 
invite  Hogg  the  poet  to  meet  me.  1  took  a  kind 
farewell  of  the  family,  with  each  of  whom  I  had 
been  highly  pleased.  If  I  have  refrained  from 
dwelling  particularly  on  their  several  characters, 
and  giving  anecdotes  of  them  individually,  it  is 
because  I  consider  them  shielded  by  the  sanctity 
of  domestic  life  ;  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  belongs 
to  history.  As  he  accompanied  mc  on  foot,  how- 
ever, to  a  small  gate  on  the  confines  of  his  prem- 
ises, I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  en- 
joyment I  had  experienced  in  his  domestic  circle, 
and  passing  some  warm  eulogiums  on  the  young 
folks  from  whom  I  had  just  parted.  I  shall  never 
forget  his  reply.  "  They  have  kind  hearts,"  said 
he,  "  and  that  is  the  main  point  as  to  human 
happiness.  They  love  one  another,  poor  things, 
which  is  every  thing  in  domestic  life.  The  best 
wish  I  can  make  you,  my  friend,"  added  he,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  '*  is,  that  when 
you  return  to  your  own  country,  you  may  get  mar- 
ried, and  have  a  family  of  young  bairns  about  you. 
If  you  are  happy,  there  they  are  to  share  your 
happiness— and  if  you  are  otherwise — there  they 
are  to  comfort  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  gate,  when  he 


halted,  and  took  my  hand.  "  1  will  not  say  fare- 
well," said  he,  "  for  it  is  always  a  painful  word, 
but  I  will  say,  come  again.  When  you  have  made 
your  tour  to  the  Highlands,  come  here  and  give 
me  a  few  more  days — but  come  when  you  please, 
you  will  always  find  Abbotsford  open  to  you,  and 
a  hearty  welcome." 


I  have  thus  given,  in  a  rude  style,  my  main 
recollections  of  what  occurred  during  my  sojourn 
at  Abbotsford,  and  I  feel  mortified  that  1  can 
give  but  such  meagre,  scattered,  and  colorless 
details  of  writ  was  so  copious,  rich,  and  varied. 
During  severil  days  that  I  passed  there  Scott 
was  in  admir;  blc  vein.  From  early  morn  until 
dinner  time  he  was  rambling  about,  showing  me 
the  neighborhood,  and  during  dinner  and  until 
late  at  night,  engaged  in  social  conversation. 
No  time  was  reserved  for  himself;  he  seemed 
as  if  his  only  occupation  was  to  entertain  me ; 
and  yet  I  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to 
him,  one  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  but  an 
idle  book  I  had  written,  and  which,  some 
years  before,  had  amused  him.  But  such  was 
Scott — he  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
lavish  his  time,  attention,  and  conversation  on 
those  around.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  what 
time  he  found  to  write  those  voUiines  that  were 
incessantly  issuing  from  the  press  ;  all  of  which, 
too,  were  of  a  nature  to  require  reading  and  re- 
search. I  could  not  find  that  his  life  was  ever 
otherwise  than  a  life  of  leisure  and  hap-hazard 
recreation,  such  as  it  was  during  my  visit.  He 
scarce  ever  balked  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  a 
sporting  excursion,  and  rarely  i)leadnd  his  own 
concerns  as  an  excuse  for  rejecting  those  of 
others.  During  my  visit  I  heard  of  other  visitors 
who  had  preceded  me,  and  who  must  have  kept 
him  occupied  for  many  days,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  course  of  his  daily 
life  for  some  time  subsequently.  Not  long  after 
my  departure  from  Abbotsford,  my  friend  Wilkie 
arrived  there,  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Scott 
family.  He  found  the  house  full  of  guests. 
Scott's  whole  time  was  taken  up  in  riding  and 
driving  ab  )ut  the  country,  or  in  social  conversa- 
tion at  home.  "  All  this  time,"  said  Wilkie  to 
me,  "  I  did  not  presume  to  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  for  I  saw  he  had  not  a  moment 
to  spare  ;  I  waited  for  the  guests  to  go  away,  but 
as  fast  as  one  went  another  arrived,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  with  each  set  he  was 
completely  occupied.  At  length  all  went  off, 
and  we  were  quiet.  I  thought,  however,  Mr, 
Scott  will  now  shut  himself  up  among  his  books 
and  papers,  for  he  has  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ; 
it  won't  do  for  me  to  ask  him  now  to  sit  for  his  pic- 
ture. Laidlaw,  who  managed  his  estate,  came 
in,  and  Scott  turned  to  him,  as  I  supposed,  to 
consult  about  business.  '  Laidlaw,'  said  he,  *  to- 
morrow morning  we'll  go  across  the  water  and 
t.ike  the  dogs  with  us — there's  a  place  where  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  find  a  hate.' 

"  In  short,"  added  Wilkie,  "  I  found  that  in- 
stead of  business,  he  was  thinking  only  of  amuse- 
ment, as  if  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  occupy 
him  ;  so  I  no  longer  feared  to  intrude  upon  him." 

The  conversation  of  Scott  was  frank,  hearty, 
picturesque,  and  dramatic.  During  the  time  of 
my  visit  he  inclined  to  the  comic  rather  than  the 
grave,  in  his  anecdotes  and  stoties,  and  such,  I 
was  told,  was  his  general  inclination.  He  rel- 
ished a  joke,  or  a  trait  of  humor  in  social  inter- 
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course,  and  laiig!  «>d  with  right  good  will.  He 
talked  not  for  effect  nor  display,  but  from  the  flow 
of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and  the 
vigor  of  his  imagination.  He  had  a  natural  turn 
for  narration,  and  his  narratives  and  descriptions 
were  without  effort,  yet  wonderfully  graphic.  He 
placed  the  scene  before  you  like  a  picture  ;  he 
gave  the  dialogue  with  the  appropriate  dialect  or 
peculiarities,  and  described  the  appearance  and 
characters  of  his  personages  with  that  spirit  and 
felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  Indeed,  his  con- 
versation reminded  me  continually  of  his  novels  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  mc,  that  during  the  whole  time 
I  was  with  him,  he  talked  enough  to  fill  volumes, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  been  filled  more 
delightfully. 

He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  appreci- 
ating everything  that  others  said,  however  hum- 
ble might  be  their  rank  or  pretensions,  and  was 
Quick  to  testify  his  perception  of  any  point  in 
tneir  discourse.  He  arrogated  nothing  to  him- 
self, but  was  perfectly  unassuming  and  unpre- 
tending, entering  with  heart  and  soul  into  the 
busmess,  or  pleasure,  or,  I  had  almost  said, 
folly,  of  the  hour  and  the  company.  No  one's 
concerns,  no  one's  thoughts,  no  one's  opinions, 
no  one's  tastes  and  pleasures  seemed  beneath 
him.  He  made  himself  so  thoroughly  the  com- 
panion of  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be, 
that  they  forgot  for  a  time  his  vast  superiority, 
and  only  recollected  and  wondered,  when  all  was 
over,  that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been 
on  such  familiar  terms,  and  in  whose  society 
they  had  felt  so  perfectly  at  their  ease. 

It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  spirit 
in  which  he  spoke  of  all  his  literary  contempo- 
raries, quoting  the  beauties  of  their  works,  ahd 
this,  too,  with  respect  to  persons  with  whom  he 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  at  variance  in 
literature  or  politics.  Jeffrey,  it  was  thought, 
had  ruffled  his  plumes  in  one  of  his  reviews,  yet 
Scott  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  and  warm 
eulogy   both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 

His  humor  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works, 
was  genial  and  free  from  all  causticity.  He  had 
a  quick  perception  of  faults  and  foibles,  but  he 
looked  upon  poor  human  nature  with  an  indul- 
gent eye,  relishing  what  was  good  and  pleasant^ 


tolerating  what  w.-is  frail,  and  pitying  what  wai 
evil.  It  is  this  beneficent  spirit  which  gives  such 
an  air  of  bonhomie  to  Scott's  humor  throughout 
all  his  works.  He  played  with  t'  .  foibles  and 
errors  of  his  fellow  beingi,  and  presented  them 
in  a  thousand  whimsical  and  char.icteristir  lights, 
but  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  nature 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  satirist.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  sneer  throughout  his  conversation  any 
more  than  there  is  throughout  his  works. 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  Scott,  as  I  saw  him 
in  private  life,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
here  narrated,  but  in  the  casual  intercourse  of 
subsequent  years.  Of  his  public  character  and 
merits,  all  the  world  can  jucige.  His  works  have 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  t.'ioughts  and 
concerns  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  have  had  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  IJut  when 
did  a  human  being  ever  exercise  an  influence  more 
salutary  and  benignant  ?  Who  is  there  that,  on 
looking  back  over  a  great  portion  of  his  life,  does 
not  And  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to  his 
pleasures,  beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his 
lonely  sorrows  ?  Who  does  not  still  regard  his 
works  as  a  treasury  of  pure  enjoyment,  an  armory 
to  which  to  resort  in  time  of  need,  to  find  weapons 
with  which  to  fight  off  the  evils  and  the  griefs  of 
life  ?  For  my  own  part,  in  periods  of  dejection, 
I  have  hailed  the  announcement  of  a  new  work 
from  his  pen  as  an  earnest  of  certain  pleasure  in 
store  for  me,  and  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
traveller  in  a  waste  looks  to  a  green  spot  at  a  dis- 
tance, where  he  feels  assured  of  solace  and  re« 
freshment.  When  1  consiiler  how  much  he  has 
thus  contributed  to  the  better  hours  of  my  past 
existence,  and  how  independent  his  works  still 
make  me,  at  times,  of  all  the  world  for  my  enjoy- 
ment, I  bless  my  stars  that  cast  my  lot  in  his 
days,  to  be  thus  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the 
outpourings  of  his  genius.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  that  1  have  derived  from 
my  literary  career,  that  it  has  elevated  me  into 
genial  communion  with  such  a  spirit ;  and  as  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  friendship,  and  venera- 
tion for  his  memory,  I  cast  this  humble  itonet 
upon  his  cairn,  which  will  soon,  I  trust,  ht  piletf 
aloft  with  the  contributions  of  abler  h>ads. 
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To  declu't  my  opininn  hartin,  whMMXVcr  h*lh  hcralofor*  bMB 
diicovcrcd  by  iht  hinoui  iravaylei  of  Salumiu  and  HtrcuU*,  with 
Mich  other  whom  the  Aniiquitia  for  ihtir  htniiual  uli  honourtd  u 
(od»,  Ktmeth  but  lilll«  «tid  objcur*,  if  it  b«  cowputd  to  lh«  ric- 
loiiout  (abort  of  Iht  Spaiiyardi. 

—P.  Martyr,  Dttad.  Ill,  t.  4.     l«<k'$  tramlatitn. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  has 
aireaily  been  related  by  the  author  in  his  History  of 
Columbus.  It  Is  proposed  by  him,  in  the  present  work, 
to  narrate  the  enterprises  of  certain  of  the  companions 
and  disciples  of  the  admiral,  who,  enkindled  by  his 
leal.  and  instructed  by  his  example,  sallied  forth 
S'spanilely  in  the  vast  region  of  adventure  to  which  he 
had  led  the  way.  Many  of  them  sought  merely  to 
■kirt  the  continent  which  he  hid  partially  visited,  and 
10  secure  the  first  fruits  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Paria 
and  Cutia^a,  or  to  explore  the  coast  of  Veragua, 
which  he  had  represented  as  the  Aurea  Chersonesus 
of  the  Ancients.  Others  aspired  to  accomplish  a  grand 
discovery  which  he  had  meditated  toward  the  close  of 
his  career  In  the  course  of  his  expeditions  along  the 
coast  of  Terra  Kirm.-*,  Columl)iis  had  repeatedly  re- 
ceived information  ot  the  exisii-nce  of  a  vast  sea  to  the 
south.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  great  Indian  Ocean, 
the  r'*<ion  of  the  Oriental  spice  islands,  and  that  it 
must  communicate  by  a  strait  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
His  last  and  nuist  disastrous  vtiyage  was  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discovering  that  inia;;inary  strait, 
and  making  his  way  into  this  Southern  Ocean.  The 
illustrious  navigator,  however,  was  doomed  to  die,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  his  discoveries.  It  was 
reserved  for  one  of  his  followers,  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Halboa,  to  obtain  the  first  view  of  the  promised  ocean, 
from  the  lofty  mountains  of  Darien,  some  years  after  the 
eyes  of  the  venerable  admiral  had  been  closed  in  death. 

The  expeditions  herein  narrated,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  springing  imine<liately  out  of  the  voy. 
ages  of  Columbus,  and  fultilling  some  of  his  grand  de- 
signs. They  may  be  compared  to  the  attempts  of  ad- 
venturous knights  errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  left 
unfinished  by  some  illustrious  predecessor.  Neither 
it  'Jiis  comparison  entirely  fanciful.  On  the  contrary, 
it  s  a  curious  fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  tlie 
spirit  of  chivalry  entered  largely  into  the  early  expedi- 
tions of  the  Spanish  discoverers,  giving  them  a  char- 
acter wholly  distinct  from  similar  enterprises  under- 
iaken  by  other  nations.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered far  sought  if  we  trace  the  cause  of  this  peculi- 
arity to  the  domestic  history  of  the  Spaniards  during 
the  middle  ages. 

Eight  centuries  of  incessant  warfare  with  the  Moor- 
tah  usurpeis  of  the  peninsula  produced  a  deep  and 
lasting  effect  upon  the  Spanish  character  and  man- 
ters.  The  war  being  ever  close  at  home,  mingled 
tself  with  th;:  domestic  habits  and  concerns  of  the 
Spaniard.     He    was   born   a   soldier.     The   wild  and 


predatory  nature  of  the  war,  also,  made  h  m  a  kind 
of  chivalrous  marauder.  His  horse  and  weapon  nrere 
always  ready  for  the  field.  His  delight  was  id  roving 
incursions  and  extravagant  exploits,  and  no  gain  was 
so  glorious  in  his  eyes  as  the  cavalgada  of  ypoils  and 
captives,  driven  home  in  triumph  from  a  plundered 
province.  Religion,  which  has  ever  held  great  empire  in 
the  Spanish  mind,  lent  Its  aid  to  sanctify  these  roving 
and  ravaging  propensities,  and  the  Castilian  cavalier 
as  he  Stacked  the  towns  and  laid  waste  the  fields  of 
his  Moslem  neighbour,  piously  believed  he  was  doing 
God  service. 

The  conquest  of  Granada  put  an  end  to  the  penin- 
sular wars  between  christian  and  infidel  :  the  spirit  of 
Spanish  chivalry  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  its 
wonted  sphere  of  action  ;  but  it  had  been  too  long 
fostered  and  excited  to  be  as  suddenly  appeased.  Tlie 
youth  of  the  nation,  bred  up  to  daring  adventure  and 
heroic  achievement,  could  not  brook  the  tranquil  and 
regular  pursuits  of  common  life,  but  panted  for  some 
new  field  of  romantic  enterprise. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  g^and  project  of  Co- 
lumbus was  carried  into  effect.  His  treaty  with  the 
sovereigns  was,  in  a  manner,  signed  with  the  same  pen 
that  had  subscribed  the  capitulation  of  the  Moorish 
capital,  and  his  first  expedition  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  departed  from  beneath  the  walls  of  Granada. 
Many  of  the  youthful  cavaliers  who  had  fleshed  iheii 
swords  in  that  memorable  war,  crowded  the  ships  of 
the  discoverers,  thinking  a  new  career  of  arms  was  ic 
be  opened  to  them — a  kind  of  crusade  into  splendid 
and  unknown  regions  of  infidels.  The  very  weapons 
and  armour  that  had  been  used  against  the  Moors, 
were  drawn  from  the  arsenals  to  equip  the  discoverers 
and  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  commanders 
in  the  new  world  will  be  found  to  have  made  their 
first  essay  in  arms  under  the  banner  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  their  romantic  campaigns  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Andalusia. 

To  these  circumstances  may,  in  a  great  me.isure,  be 
.iscribed  that  swelling  chivalrous  spirit  which  will  be 
found  continually  mingling,  or  rather  warring,  with 
the  technical  habits  of  the  seaman,  and  the  sordid 
schemes  of  the  mercenary  adventurer  ;  m  these  early 
Spanish  discoveries,  chivalry  had  left  the  land  and 
launched  upon  the  deep.  The  Spanish  cavalier  had 
embarked  in  the  Caraval  of  the  discoverer  ;  he  carried 
among  the  trackless  wildernesses  of  the  new  world, 
the  same  contempt  of  danger  and  fortitude  under  suf- 
fering, the  same  rrrtless  roaming  spirit,  the  same  pas- 
sion for  inroad  and  ravage,  and  vain-glorious  exploit, 
and  the  same  fervent,  and  often  bigoted,  zeal  foi 
the  propagation  of  his  faith  that  had  distinguished 
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bim  during  his  warfare  with  the  Moors.  Instances  in 
point  ^U  be  found  in  the  extravagant  career  of  the 
daring;  Ojeda,  particularly  in  his  adventures  along  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  wild  shores  of  Cuba. 
In  the  sad  story  of  the  "  unfortunate  Nicuesa ;"  graced 
as  it  is  with  occasional  touches  of  high-bred  courtesy  ; 
in  the  singular  cruise  of  that  brave,  but  credulous,  old 
cavalier,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  fell  upon  the  flow- 
ery coast  of  Florida,  in  his  search  after  an  imaginary 
fountain  of  youth  ;  and  above  all  in  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  Vasco  Nuilez  de  Balboa,  whose  discovery  of 
ihe  Pacific  ocean,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  new  world,  and 
whose  fate  might  furnish  a  theme  of  wonderful  interest 
for  a  poem  or  a  drama. 

The  extraordinary  actions  and  adventures  of  these 
men,  while  they  rival  the  exploits  recorded  in  chivalric 
tale,  l&ve  the  additional  interest  of  verity.  They 
leave  us  in  admiration  of  the  bold  and  heroic  qualities 
inherent  in  the  Spanish  character,  which  led  that  na- 
tion to  so  high  a  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  and  which 
are  still  discernible  in  the  great  mass  of  that  gallant 
people,  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them  rightly. 

Before  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  the  au- 
thor would  acknowledge  how  much  he  has  been  in- 
debted to  the  third  volume  of  the  invaluable  Historical 
collection  of  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrele, 
wherein  he  has  exhibited  his  usual  industry,  accuracy, 
and  critical  acumen.  He  has  likewise  profited  greatly 
by  the  second  volume  of  Oviedo's  general  history, 
which  only  exists  in  manuscript,  and  a  copy  of  which 
he  found  in  the  Columbian  library  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville. 

He  has  had  some  assistance  also  from  the  docu- 
ments of  the  law-case  between  Don  Diego  Columbus 
and  the  Crown,  which  exists  in  the  archives  of  the 
Indies ;  and  for  an  inspection  of  which  he  is  much  in- 
debted to  the  permission  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  kind  attentions  of  Don  Josef  de  La  Higuera 
Lara,  the  keeper  of  the  archives.  These,  with  the 
historical  works  of  Las  Casas,  Herrera  Gomera,  and 
Peter  Martyr,  have  been  his  authorities  for  the  facts 
contained  in  the  following  work  ;  though  he  has  not 
thought  proper  to  refer  to  them  continually  at  the 
bottom  of  his  page. 

While  his  work  was  going  through  the  press  he  re- 
ceived a  volume  of  Spanish  Biography,  written  with 
great  elegance  and  accuracy,  by  Don  Manuel  Josef 

guintana,  and  containing  a  life  of  Vasco  Nunez  de 
alboa.  He  was  gratified  to  find  that  his  arrange- 
ment of  f.'>.cts  were  generally  corroborated  by  this 
work  ;  though  he  was  enabled  to  correct  his  dates  in 
several  instances,  and  to  make  a  few  other  emenda- 
tions from  the  volume  of  Sefior  Quintana,  whose  posi- 
tion in  Spain  gave  him  the  means  of  attaining  superior 
exactness  on  these  points. 


ALONZO  DE  OJEDA* 

UIS  riBST  VOYAGE,  IN  WHICH   HE  WAS  ACCOM- 
PANIED  BY   AMERIGO  VESPUCCl.t 


CHAPTER   I. 


•JPME  ACCOUNT  OF  OJEDA — OF  JUAN  DE  LA  COSA 
-Cf  AMERIGO  VESPUCCI— PREPARATIONS  b'UH 
IHE    VOYAGE. — (I499). 

Those  who  have  read  the  History  of  Columbus 
mill,  doubtless,  remember  the  character  and  exploits 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda ;  as  some  of  the  readers  of  the 

*  Ojtdk  u  pronounced  in  Spaniih  Oltadn,  with  n  strong  aipintion 
oflht A. 
t  Vrapuoci,  Vetpuclir 


followine  pag^es,  however,  may  not  have  peruaetf 
that  work,  and  as  it  is  proposed  at  presen*  ♦o  trace 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  youthful  adventurer, 
a  brief  sketch  of  him  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  a  native  of  Cuenca,  in  New 
Castile,  and  of  a  respectable  family.  He  was  brough* 
up  as  a  pajfc  or  esquire,  in  the  service  of  Don  Luis 
de  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  Spain ;  the  same  who  for  some 
time  patronised  Columbus  during  his  application  tc 
the  Spanish  court.* 

In  those  warlike  days,  when  the  peninsula  was  dis- 
tracted by  contests  between  the  christian  kingdoms, 
by  feuds  between  the  nobles  and  the  crown,  and  by 
the  incessant  and  marauding  warfare  with  the  Moors, 
the  household  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  was  a  com- 
plete school  of  arms,  where  the  youth  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  be  trained  up  in  all  kinds  of  hardy  exer- 
cises, and  to  be  led  to  battle  under  an  illustrious 
banner.  Such  was  especially  the  case  with  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  who  possessed 
princely  domains,  whose  household  was  a  petty 
court,  who  led  legions  of  armed  retainers  to  the 
field,  and  who  appeared  in  splendid  state  and  with 
an  immense  retinue,  more  as  an  ally  of  Ferdinaiid 
and  Isabella,  than  as  a  subject.  He  engaged  in 
many  of  the  roughest  expeditions  of  the  memorable 
war  of  Granada,  always  insisting  on  leading  his  own 
troops  in  person,  when  the  service  was  of  peculiar 
difficulty  and  danger.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  formed 
to  signalize  himself  in  such  a  school.  Though  small 
of  stature,  he  was  well  made,  and  of  wonderful  force 
and  activity,  with  a  towering  spirit  and  a  daring  eye 
that  seemed  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of  height.  He 
was  a  bold  and  graceful  horseman,  an  excellent  foot 
soldier,  dexterous  with  every  weapon,  and  noted  for 
his  extraordinary  skill  and  adroitness  in  all  feats  of 
strength  and  agility. 

He  must  have  been  quite  young  when  he  followed 
the  duke  of  Medina  Celi,  as  page,  to  the  Moorish 
wars ;  for  he  was  but  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  vov- 
age ;  he  had  already,  however,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  enterprizing  spirit  and  headlong  valour;  and 
his  exploits  during  that  voyage  contributed  to  en- 
hance his  reputation.  He  returned  to  Spain  with 
Columbus,  but  did  not  accompany  him  in  his  th>rd 
voyage,  in  the  spring  of  1498.  He  was  probably  im- 
patient of  subordination,  and  ambitious  of  a  separate 
employment  or  command,  which  the  influence  of  his 
connexions  gave  him  a  great  chance  of  obtaining. 
He  had  a  cousin-german  of  his  own  name,  the  rev- 
erend Padre  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  Dominican  friar, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  inquisitors  of  .Spain,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Catholic  sovereigns.t  This 
lather  inquisitor  was,  moreover,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  bishop  Don  Juan  Rodriguez  Fonseca,  who  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  un- 
der which  general  name  were  comprehended  all  the 
countries  discovered  in  the  new  worlil.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  his  cousin  inquisitor,  thertior« 
Ojeda  had  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop, 
who  took  him  into  his  especial  favimr  and  patn>nage 
Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  the  History  of 
Columbus,  of  a  present  made  by  tht  bishop  to  Ojeda 
of  a  small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
This  the  young  adventurer  carried  about  with  him 
as  a  protecting  relic,  invoking  it  at  all  limes  of  peril, 
whether  by  sea  or  land ;  anu  to  the  spf^ial  caie  n( 
the  Virgin  he  attributed  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  he  nad  never  been  wounded  in  any  of  the  innu- 
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ir.erable  brawls  and  battles  into  which  he  was  con- 
tinually betrayed  by  his  rash  and  fiery  temperament. 

While  Ojeda  was  lingering  about  the  court,  letters 
were  received  from  Columbus,  giving  an  account  of 
the  events  of  his  third  voyage,  especiallv  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  coast  of  Paria,  which  he  clescribed  as 
abounding  with  drugs  and  spices,  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  and,  above  all,  with  oriental 
pearls,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  borders  of 
that  vast  and  unknown  region  of  the  East,  wherein, 
according  to  certain  learned  theorists,  was  situated 
the  terrestrial  paradise.  Specimens  of  the  pearls, 
procured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  natives, 
accompanied  his  epistle,  together  with  charts  descrip- 
tive of  his  route.  These  tidings  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation among  the  maritime  adventurers  of  Spain ; 
but  no  one  was  more  excited  by  them  than  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  who,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  bishop, 
had  full  access  to  the  charts  and  correspondence  of 
Columbus.  He  immediately  conceived  the  project  of 
making  a  voyage  in  the  route  thus  marked  out  by  the 
admiral,  and  of  seizing  upon  the  first  fruits  of  discovery 
which  he  had  left  ungathered.  His  scheme  met  with 
ready  enc«uragement  from  Fonseca,  who,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  shown,  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Colum- 
bus, and  willing  to  promote  any  measure  that  might 
injure  or  molest  him.  The  bishop  accordingly  granted 
a  commission  to  Ojeda,  authorizing  him  to  fit  out  an 
armament  and  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
with  the  proviso  merely  that  he  should  not  visit  any 
territories  appertaining  to  Portugal,  or  any  of  the 
lands  discovered  in  the  name  of  Spain  previous  to 
the  year  1495.  The  latter  part  of  this  provision  ap- 
pears to  have  been  craftily  worded  by  the  bishop,  so 
as  to  leave  the  coast  of  Paria  and  its  pearl  fisheries 
open  to  Ojeda,  they  having  been  recently  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1498. 

The  commission  was  signed  by  Fonseca  alone,  in 
firtue  of  general  powers  vested  in  him  for  such  pur- 
poses, but  the  signature  of  the  sovereigns  did  not 
appear  on  the  instrument,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  sanction  was  sought  on  the  occasion.  He  knew 
that  Columbus  had  recently  remonstrated  against  a 
royal  mandate  issued  in  1495,  permitting  voyages  of 
discovery,  by  private  adventurers,  and  that  the  sov- 
ereigns had  in  consequence  revoked  their  mandate 
wherever  it  might  be  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  stip- 
ulated privileges  of  the  admiral.*  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  bishop  avoided  raising  any  ques- 
tion that  might  impede  the  enterprise ;  being  confi- 
dent of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  Ferdinand,  who 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  his  dominions  in  the 
new  world  extended  by  the  discoveries  of  private  aii- 
veraurers,  undertaken  at  their  own  expense.  It  was 
stipulated  in  this,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  licenses 
for  private  exjieditions,  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  profits,  generally  a  fourth  or  fifth,  should  be  re- 
«er\'ed  lor  the  crown. 

Having  thus  obtained  permission  to  make  the  voy- 
age, the  next  consideration  with  Ojeda  was  to  find 
the  means.  He  was  a  young  adventurer,  a  mere  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  and  destitute  of  wealth ;  but  he  had 
«  high  reputation  for  courage  and  enterprise,  and 
with  these,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  make  his 
way  to^the  richest  parts  of  the  newly  discovered 
Jands,  and  have  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  finding 
monied  associates  among  the  rich  merchants  of 
Seville,  who,  in  that  age  of  discovery,  were  ever 
ready  to  stake  their  property  u|)on  the  schemes  of 
roving  navigators.  With  such  assistance  he  soon 
equipped  a  squadron  of  four  vessels  at  Port  St.  Mary, 
opposite  Cadiz.     Among  the  seamen  who  engaged 
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with  hJm  were  several  who  had  just  returned  from 
accompanying  Columbus  in  his  voyage  to  this  very 
coast  of  Paria.  The  principal  associate  of  Ojeda. 
and  one  on  whom  he  placed  great  reliance,  was  Juan 
de  la  Cosa  ;  who  accompanied  him  as  first  mate,  or 
as  it  was  termed,  chief  pilot.  This  was  a  bold  Bis- 
cayan,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  Colum- 
bus, with  whom  he  had  sailed  in  his  second  voyage, 
when  he  coasted  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  he  had 
since  accompanied  Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  in  an  expe- 
dition along  the  coast  of  Terra  F'rma.  The  hardy 
veteran  was  looked  up  to  by  his  contemporaries  as 
an  oracle  of  the  seas,  and  was  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  able  mariners  of  the  day ;  he  may  be  ex- 
cused, therefore,  if  in  his  harmles?  vanity,  he  con- 
sidered himself  on  a  par  even  with  Columbus.* 

Another  conspicuous  associate  of  Ojeda,  in  this 
voyage,  was  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, induced  by  broken  fortunes  and  a  rambling 
disposition  to  seek  adventures  in  the  new  world. 
Whether  he  had  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  in  what  capacity  he  sailed,  does  not  ap- 
pear. His  importance  has  entirely  arisen  from  sub- 
sequent circumstances ;  from  his  having  written  and 
published  a  narrative  of  his  voyages,  and  from  his 
name  having  eventually  been  gfiven  to  the  new 
world. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DEPARTURE     FROM    SPAIN  —  ARRIVAL    ON    THl 
COAST  OF  PARIA— CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NAIIONS. 

Ojeda  sailed  from  Port  St.  Mary  on  the  aoth  o» 
May,  1499,  and,  having  touched  for  supplies  at  the 
Canaries,  took  a  departure  from  Gomara,  pursuing 
the  route  of  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  being 
giiided  by  the  chart  he  had  sent  home,  as  well  as  by 
the  mariners  who  had  accompanied  him  on  that  oc- 
casion. At  the  end  of  twenty-four  days  he  reached 
the  continent  of  the  new  world,  about  two  hundred 
leagues  farther  south  than  the  part  discovered  by 
Columbus,  being,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  coast  of 
Surinam. t 

From  hence  he  ran  alone  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  passing  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  but 
especially  those  of  the  Esquivo  and  the  Oronoko. 
These,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards,  unac- 
customed as  yet  to  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  new 
world,  poured  forth  such  a  prodigious  volume  01 
water,  as  to  freshen  the  sea  for  a  great  extent.  The\ 
beheld  none  of  the  natives  until  they  arrived  at  th« 
Island  of  Trinidati,  on  which  island  they  met  with 
traces  of  the  recent  visit  of  Columbus. 

Vespucci,  in  his  letters,  gives  a  long  description 
of  the  people  of  this  island  and  of  the  coast  of  Paria, 
who  were  of  the  Carib  race,  tall,  well-made  and  vig- 
orous, and  expert  with  the  bow,  the  lance,  and  the 
buckler.  His  description,  in  general,  resembles  those 
which  have  frequently  been  given  of  the  Aboriginals 
of  the  new  world ;  there  are  two  or  three  particu- 
lars, however,  worthy  of  citation. 

They  appeared,  he  said,  to  believe  in  no  religiinv 
creed,  to  have  no  place  of  worship,  and  to  make  m 
prayers  or  sacrifices ;  but,  he  adds,  from  the  volui> 
tuousness  of  their  lives,  they  might  be  considers 
Epicureans.^  Their  habitations  were  built  in  tht 
shape  of  bells ;  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  thatcheo 
with  palm  leaves,  and  were  proof  against  wind  and 
weather.    They  appeared  to  be  in  common,  and 


*  Navarreie.    Collec.  Viag.,  U  iii.,  p.  4. 

t  Navartete,  t.  iii.,  p.  j 

t  Yiaget  de  Vespucci.    Navairtta,  t.  iii.,  p.  ui 
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some  or  them  were  or  such  magnitude  as  to  con- 
tain six  hundred  persons :  in  one  place  there  were 
eight  principal  houses  capable  of  sheltering  nearly 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Every  seven  or  eight 
years  the  natives  were  obliged  to  change  their  resi- 
dence, from  the  maladies  engendered  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate  in  their  crowded  habitations. 

Their  riches  consisted  in  beads  and  ornaments 
nade  from  the  bones  of  fishes :  in  small  white  and 
^vsen  stones  strung  like  rosanes,  with  which  they 
•«iukned  their  persons,  and  in  the  beautiful  plumes 
if  vai.ous  colours  lor  which  the  tropica)  birds  are 
acted. 

The  Spaniards  smiled  at  their  simplicity  in  at- 
taching au  extraordinary  value  to  such  worthless 
trifles;  while  the  savages,  in  all  probability,  were 
equally  surprised  at  beholding  the  strangers  so  eager 
after  gold,  and  pcails,  and  precious  stones,  which  to 
tJiemselves  were  objects  of  indiiTerence. 

Their  manner  of  treating  the  dead  was  similar  to 
that  obser\'ed  among  the  natives  of  some  of  the 
islands.  Having  deposited  the  corpse  in  a  cavern  or 
sepulchre,  they  placed  a  jai  of  water  and  a  few  eat- 
ables at  its  head,  and  then  abandoned  it  without 
moan  or  lamentation.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
when  a  person  was  considered  near  his  end,  his 
nejirest  relatives  bore  him  to  the  woods  and  laid  him 
in  a  hammock  suspended  to  the  trees.  They  then 
danced  round  him  until  evening,  wheii,  having  left 
within  his  reach  sufficient  meat  and  drink  to  sustain 
him  for  four  days,  they  repaired  to  their  habitations. 
If  he  recovered  and  returned  home,  he  was  received 
with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicing ;  if  he  died  of 
his  malady  or  of  famine,  nothing  more  was  thought 
of  him. 

Their  mode  of  treating  a  fever  is  also  worthy  of 
jnrntion.  In  the  height  of  the  malady  they  plunged 
the  patient  in  a  bath  of  the  coldest  water,  after 
whicn  they  obliged  him  to  make  many  evolutions 
round  a  great  fire,  until  he  was  in  a  violent  heat.when 
they  put  him  to  bed,  that  he  might  sleep :  a  treat- 
ment, adds  Amerigo  Vespucci,  by  which  we  saw 
many  cured. 


CHAPTER   III. 


COASTING  OF    TERRA     FIRMA— MILITARY    EXPE- 
DITION OF  OJEDA. 

After  touching  at  various  parts  of  Trinidad  and 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  Ojeda  passed  through  the  strait 
of  the  Boca  del  Drago,  or  Dragon's  Mouth,  which 
Columbus  had  found  so  formidable,  and  then  steered 
his  course  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  landing 
occasionally  until  he  arrived  at  Curiana,  or  the  Gulf 
of  Pearls.  From  hence  he  stood  to  the  opposite 
isbjid  of  Margarita,  previously  discovered  by  Colum- 
bua,  and  ^ince  renowned  for  its  pearl  fisher^.  This, 
as  well  as  several  adjacent  islands,  he  visited  and 
explored  ;  after  which  he  returnetl  to  the  main  land, 
and  touched  at  Cumana  and  Maracapana,  where  he 
found  the  rivers  infested  with  alligators  resembling 
llie  crocodiles  of  the  Nile. 

Finding  a  convenient  harbour  at  Maracapana  he 
unloaded  and  careened  his  vessels  there,  and  built  a 
•mall  brigantine.  The  natives  came  to  him  in  great 
aumbers,  bringing  abundance  of  venison,  fish,  and 
cassava  bread,  and  aiding  the  seamen  in  their 
labours.  Their  hospitality  was  not  certainly  disin- 
terested, for  they  sought  to  gain  the  protection  of 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  reverenced  as  superhuman 
beings.  When  they  thought  they  had  sufficiently 
secured  their  favour,  they  represented  to  Ojeda  that 
their  coast  was  subject  to  invasion  from  a  distant 


island,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  were  cannibals.  «ml 
carried  their  people  into  captivity,  to  be  devoured  at 
their  unnatural  banquets.  Thev  besought  Ojeda, 
therefore,  to  avenge  them  upon  these  ferocious  ene 
mies. 

The  request  was  gratifying  to  the  fighting  {iro- 
pensitiesof  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  to  his  love  of  adv  ent- 
ure,  and  was  readily  granted.  Taking  seven  of  the 
natives  onboard  of  his  vessels,  therefore,  as  guides,  he 
set  sail  in  quest  of  the  cannibals.  After  sailing  I'oi 
seven  days  he  came  to  a  chain  of  islands,  some  of 
which  were  oeopled,  others  uninhabited,  and  whirl) 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Carribee  islands. 
One  of  these  was  pointed  out  by  his  guides  as  the 
habitation  of  their  foes.  On  running  near  the  shore 
he  Leheld  it  thronged  with  savage  warriors,  decora- 
ted with  coronets  of  gaudy  plumes,  their  bodies 
pain'.ed  with  a  variet/  of  colours.  They  weie  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  with  darts  lances,  and  buck- 
lers, and  seemed  prepared  to  defend  their  isl.ind  from 
invasion. 

This  show  of  war  was  calculated  to  rouse  the 
martial  spirit  of  Ojeda.  He  brought  his  ships  to  an- 
chor, ordered  out  his  boats,  and  provided  each  with 
a  paterero  or  small  cannon.  Beside  the  oarsmen, 
each  boat  contained  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  were 
told  to  crouch  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom.  The 
boats  then  pulled  in  steadily  for  the  shore.  As  they 
approached,  the  Indians  let  fly  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
but  without  much  efTect.  Seeing  the  boats  continue 
to  advance,  tiie  savages  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  brandished  their  lances  to  prevent  their  land- 
ing. Upon  this,  the  soldiers  sprang  up  in  the  boats 
and  discharged  'the  patereroes.  At  the  sound  and 
smoke  of  these  unknown  weapons  the  savages  aban- 
doned the  water  in  affright,  while  Ojeda  and  his  men 
leaped  on  shore  and  pursued  them.  The  Carib  war- 
riors rallied  on  the  banks,  and  fought  for  a  long 
lime  with  that  ":ourage  peculiar  to  their  race,  but 
were  at  length  driven  to  the  woods,  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  leaving  man/  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

On  the  following  day  the  savages  wert  seen  on 
the  shore  in  still  greater  numbers,  -irmed  and  paint- 
ed, and  decorated  with  war  plumes,  and  sounding 
defiance  with  their  conchs  and  c'rums.  Ojcda  again 
landed  with  fifty-seven  men,  vvhom  he  separated  into 
four  companies,  and  ordered  ihem  to  charge  the 
enemy  from  different  directions.  The  Canbs  fought 
for  a  time  hand  to  hand,  displaying  great  dexterity  in 
covering  themselves  with  their  bucklers,  but  were  at 
length  entirely  routed  and  driven,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, to  the  forests.  The  Spaniards  had  but  one  man 
killed  and  twenty-one  wounded  in  these  combats, — 
such  su[}erior  advantage  did  their  armour  give  them 
over  the  naked  savages.  Having  plundered  and 
set  fire  to  the  houses,  they  returned  triumpliantly 
to  their  ships,  with  a  number  of  Carib  captives,  and 
made  sail  for  the  main  land.  Ojeda  bestowed  a  jiart 
of  the  spoil  upon  the  seven  Indians  who  had  ac- 
companied him  as  guides,  and  sent  them  exulting  tc 
their  homes,  to  relate  to  their  countrymen  the  signal 
vengeance  that  had  been  wreaked  ujwn  their  foes 
He  then  anchored  in  a  bay,  where  he  remained  foi 
twenty  days,  until  his  men  had  recovered  from  their 
wounds.* 


*  There  is  •ome  discrepance  in  the  early  accounts  of  this  battle, 
as  to  the  lime  and  place  of  its  occurrence.  The  author  has  cc!!atr.a 
the  narratives  of  Vespucci,  I.as  Casas,  Herrera,  and  Pelar  Maitvr. 
and  the  evidence  iciven  in  the  law-suit  of  Diegn  ColuBJus,  VM 
has  endeavoured  as  much  as  poMiblc  to  reconcile  Ihea, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THK  GULF  OF  VENEZUELA — TRANS- 
ACTIONS THERE— OJEDA  EXPLORFJ  THE  GULF 
—PENETRATES   TO   MARACAIBO. 


His  crew  being  refreshed,  and  the  wounded  suf- 
ficiently recovered.  Ojeda  made  sail,  and  touched  at 
the  isknd  of  Curazao,  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  Vespucci,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
giants,  "every  woman  appearing  a  Penthesilea,  and 
every  man  an  Antaeus."*  As  Vespucci  was  a 
scholar,  and  as  he  supposed  himself  exploring  the 
regions  of  the  extreme  East,  the  ancient  realm  of 
fable,  it  is  probable  his  imagination  deceived  him, 
and  construed  the  formidable  accounts  given  by  the 
Indians  of  their  cannibal  neighbours  of  the  islands, 
into  something  according  with  his  recollections  of 
classic  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  reports  of  subse- 
quent voy.igers  proved  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
to  be  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  a  vast 
deep  gulf,  resembling  a  tranquil  lake;  entering 
which,  he  beheld  on  the  eastern  side  a  village,  the 
construction  of  which  struck  him  with  surprise.  It 
consisted  of  twenty  large  houses,  shaped  like  bells, 
and  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
which,  in  this  part,  was  limpid  and  of  but  little  depth. 
Each  house  was  provided  with  a  drawbridge,  and 
with  canoes,  by  which  the  communication  was 
carried  on.  From  these  resemblances  to  the  Italian 
city,  Ojeda  gave  to  the  bay  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice:  and  it  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Venezuela,  or  little  Venice :  the  Indian  name  was 
Coquibacoa. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  ships  standing 
into  the  bay,  looking  like  wonderful  and. unknown 
arpaniions  from  the  deep,  they  fled  with  terror  to 
their  houses,  and  raised  the  drawbridges.  The 
Spaniards  remained  for  a  time  gazing  with  admira- 
tion at  this  amphibious  village,  when  a  squadron  of 
canoes  entered  the  harbour  from  the  sea.  On  be- 
holding the  ships  they  paused  in  mute  amazement, 
and  on  the  Spaniards  attempting  to  approach  them, 
paddled  swiftly  to  shore,  and  plunged  into  the  forest. 
They  soon  returned  with  sixteen  young  girls,  whom 
they  conveyed  in  .heir  canoes  to  the  ships,  distribut- 
ing four  on  board  of  each,  either  as  peace-offerings 
or  as  tokens  of  amity  and  contidence.  The  best  of 
understanding  now  seemed  to  be  established ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  came  swarming  about 
the  ships  in  their  canoes,  and  others  swimming  in 
great  numbers  from  the  shores. 

The  friendship  of  the  savages,  however,  was  all 
delusive.  On  a  sudden,  several  old  women  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses  uttered  loud  shrieks,  tearing 
their  hair  in  fury.  It  appeared  to  be  a  signal  for 
hauility.  The  sixteen  nymphs  plunged  into  the  sea 
ind  made  for  shore;  the  Indians  in  the  canoes 
caught  up  their  bows  and  discharged  a  flight  of 
arrows,  and  even  those  who  were  swimming  bran- 
dished darts  and  lances,  which  they  had  hitherto 
concealed  beneath  the  water. 

Ojeda  was  for  a  moment  surprised  at  seeing  war 
thus  starting  up  on  every  sitle,  and  the  very  sea 
bristling  with  weapons.  Manning  his  boats,  he  im- 
ru-rdiHtely  charged  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
•IiB  tiered  and  sunk  several  of  their  canoes,  killed 
tv/enty  Indians  and  wounded  many  more,  and  spread 
such  a  panic  among  them,  that  most  of  the  survivors 
flimg  themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  shore. 
Three  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  ar  d  two  of  the 
fugitive  girls,  and  were  conveyed  on  board  of  the 


ships,  where  the  men  were  put  in  irons.  One  of 
them,  however,  and  the  two  girls,  succeeded  in  dex 
terously  escaping  the  same  night. 

Ojeda  had  but  five  men  wounded  in  the  affray 
all  of  whom  recovered.  He  visited  the  houses,  but 
found  them  abandoned  and  destitute  of  booty ;  not- 
withstanding the  unprovoked  hostility  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  spared  the  buildings,  that  he  might  not 
cause  useless  irritation  along  the  coast.      ^ 

Continuing  to  explore  this  gulf,  Ojeda  penetrated 
to  a  port  or  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  at  present  known  by  the  original  Indian  name 
of  Matacaibo.  Here,  in  compliance  with  the  en- 
treaties of  the  natives,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
twenty-seven  Spaniards  on  a  visit  to  the  interior. 
For  nine  days  they  were  conducted  from  town  to 
town,  and  feasted  and  almost  idolized  by  the  In- 
dians, who  regarded  them  as  angelic  beings,  per- 
forming their  national  dances  and  games,  and  chaunt- 
ing  their  traditional  ballads  for  their  entertainment. 
The  natives  of  this  part  were  distinguished  for  the 
symmetry  of  their  forms;  the  females  in  particular 
appeared  to  the  Spaniards  to  surpass  all  others  that 
they  had  yet  beheld  in  the  new  world  for  grace  and 
beauty;  neither  did  the  men  evince,  in  the  least 
degree,  that  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  other  parts 
of  the  coast ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the 
most  frank  and  intimate  intercourse  with  their  wives 
and  daughters. 

By  the  time  the  Spaniards  set  out  on  their  return 
to  the  ship,  the  whole  country  was  aroused,  pouring 
forth  its  population,  male  and  female,  to  do  them 
honour.  Some  bore  them  in  litters  or  hammocks, 
that  they  might  not  be  fatigued  with  the  journey, 
and  happy  was  the  Indian  who  had  the  honour  of 
bearing  a  Spaniard  on  his  shoulders  across  a  river. 
Others  loaded  themselves  with  the  presents  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  their  guests,  consisting  of  rich 
plumes,  weapons  of  various  kinds,  and  tropical  birds 
and  animals.  In  this  way  they  returned  in  triumph- 
ant procession  to  the  ships,  the  woods  and  shores 
resounding  with  their  songs  and  shouts. 

Many  of  the  Indians  crowded  into  the  boats  that 
took  the  detachment  to  the  ships  ;  others  put  off  in 
canoes,  or  swam  from  shore,  so  that  in  a  little  while 
the  vessels  were  thronged  with  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand woiulering  natives.  While  gazing  and  marvel- 
Hng  at  the  strange  objects  around  them,  Ojeda 
ordered  the  cannon  to  be  discharged,  at  the  sound 
of  which,  says  Vespucci,  the  Indians  "  plunged  into 
the  water,  like  so  many  frogs  from  a  bank."  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  it  was  done  in  hannless  mirth, 
they  returned  on  board,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  great  festivity.  The  Spaniards  brought  away 
with  them  several  of  the  beautiful  and  hospitable 
females  from  this  place,  one  of  whom,  nair.ed  by 
them  Isabel,  was  much  prized  by  Ojeda,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  a  subsequent  voyage.* 


VaipuccL— Letur  to  Lomuo  la  Fiar  FnnciioQ  de  Medicii 


•  Navarette,  t.  iii.,  p.  8.    Idem,  pp.  107, 108. 

It  U  worthy  of  particular  mention  that  Ojeda,  in  his  repoiC  i»( 
his  voyage  to  the  SovRrei^cns,  informed  them  of  his  having  m«t 
with  Knglish  voyagers  in  the  vicinity  of  Coquib.ico.i,  and  that  tk« 
Spanish  government  attached  such  importance  to  his  informatioa 
as  to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  intrusion  into  tho;.e  parts  b^ 
the  EuRlish.  It  is  singular  that  no  record  should  exist  of  thu 
early  and  eitensive  eipedition  of  English  navigators.  If  it  WM 
imdertalten  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  some  document  mifht  be 
fouad  concerning  it  among  ihe  archives  of  the  reign  of  Henni 
VII.  The  English  had  already  discovered  the  contment  of  North 
America.  This  ha<l  been  done  in  1497,  by  John  Cabot,  a  Vene- 
tian, accompanied  by  his  son  Seba.sti«n,  who  was  bom  in  Bristol. 
They  sailed  under  a  license  of  Henry  VII.,  who  w;«s  to  have  a  fifth 
of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  On  the  nth  June  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  afterwards  coasted  the  continent  quite  to  Flor- 
ida, bringing  b.-ick  10  England  a  valuable  cargo  and  several  of  the 
native*.  Ti  it  was  tht  first  discovery  c/  tkt  mainland  0/  A  tmr 
tea.  The  success  of  this  expedition  may  have  prompted  the  oaa 
which  Ojeda  weounteted  in  th*  Bei(hbouihaid  of  Coquibacoa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

raOJBCUTION  OF  THE  VOYAGE- 
SPAIN. 


-RETURN  TO 


LEAVING  the  friendly  port  of  Coquibacoa,  Ojeda 
rctitinued  alonjj  the  western  shores  of  the  gtilf  of 
Venezuela,  ami  standing  out  to  sea,  and  doubling 
Cape  Maracaibo,  he  pursued  his  coasting  voyage 
ftroin  port  to  port,  and  promontory  to  promontory, 
?^  this  unknown  continent,  until  he  reached  that 
ong  stretching  headland  called  Cape  de  la  Vela. 
There,  the  state  of  his  vessels,  and  perhaps  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  at  not  meeting  with  abun- 
dant sources  of  immediate  wealth,  induced  him  to 
abandon  all  further  voyaging  along  the  coast,  and, 
changing  his  course,  he  stood  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea  for  Hispaniola.  The  tenor  of  his  commission 
forbade  his  visiting  that  island  ;  but  Ojeda  was  nut 
a  man  to  stand  upon  trifles  when  his  interest  or  in- 
clination prompted  the  contrary.  He  trusted  to 
excuse  the  infraction  of  his  orders  by  the  alleged 
necessity  of  touching  at  the  island  to  caulk  and  refit 
hw  vessels,  and  to  procure  provisions.  His  true  ob- 
ject, however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  cut  dye- 
wood,  which  abounds  in  the  western  part  of  His- 
paniola. 

He  accordingly  anchored  at  Yaquimo  in  September, 
and  landed  with  a  large  party  of  his  men.  Columbus 
at  that  time  held  command  of  the  island,  and,  hear- 
ing of  this  unlicensed  intrusion,  despatched  Francesco 
Roldan,  the  quondam  rebel,  to  call  Ojeda  to  account. 
The  contest  of  stratagem  and  management  that  took 
place  between  these  two  adroit  and  d.iring  advent- 
arers  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  History  of 
Columbus.  Roldan  was  eventually  successful,  and 
Ojeda,  being  obliged  to  leave  Hispaniola,  resumed 
his  rambling  voyage,  visiting  various  islandsi  from 
whence  he  carried  off  numbers  of  the  natives.  He 
«t  length  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  June,  1500,  with  his 
ships  crowded  with  captives,  whom  he  sold  us  slnves. 
So  meagre,  however,  was  the  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion, that  we  are  told,  when  all  the  expenses  were 
deducted,  but  five  hundred  ducats  remained  to  be 
divided  between  fifty-five  adventurers.  What  made 
this  result  the  more  mortifying  was,  that  a  petty 
armament  which  had  sailed  sometime  after  that  of 
Ojeda,  had  returned  two  months  before  him,  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  the  New  World.  A  brief  account 
of  this  latter  expedition  is  necessary  to  connect  this 
series  of  minor  discoveries. 


PEDRO  ALONZO  NiRO*  AND  CHRISTOVAL 
GUERRA.-(1409.) 


The  permission  granted  by  Bishop  Fonseca  to 
Alonzo  (le  Ojeda,  to  undertake  a  private  expedition 
to  the  New  World,  roused  the  emulation  of  others 
of  the  followers  of  Columbus.  Among  these  was 
Pttlro  Alonzo  NiBo,  a  hardy  seaman,  native  of  Mo- 
guer  in  the  vicinity  of  Palos,  who  had  sailed  with 
Columbus,  as  a  pilot,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  also  in 
his  cruisings  along  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Paria.t 
He  soon  obtained  from  the  bishop  a  similar  license 
to  that  given  to  Ojeda,  and,  like  the  latter,  sought 
for  some  monied  confederate  among  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  Seville.    One  of  these,  named  Luis  Guerra, 

*  PniBoiinced  Ninyo.    The  fi  in  Spaniih  i*  always  pronounced 
u  if  foUuwed  by  the  letter  >, 
t  Teitimoay  of  Baitides  in  the  law-(uit  of  Dicco  Colunibut. 


offered  to  fit  out  a  caravel  for  the  exnedition  ;  but  on 
condition  that  his  brother,  Christoval  Guerra,  shoulj 
have  the  command.  The  poverty  of  Niflo  compelled 
him  to  assent  to  the  stipulations  of  the  man  of  wealth 
and  he  sailed  as  subaltern  in  his  own  enterprise ;  but 
his  nautical  skill  and  knowledge  soon  gained  him  iht 
ascendancy,  he  becime  virtually  the  captain,  and 
ultimately  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of  the  voyage. 

The  bark  of  these  two  adventurem  wa.s  bin  ol 
fifty  tons  burthen,  and  the  crew  thirty-three  souls  all 
told.  With  this  slender  armament  they  undcnook 
to  traverse  unknown  anil  dangerous  seas,  and  to  ex- 
plore  the  barbarous  shores  of  that  vast  continent  re- 
cently discovered  by  Columbus ; — such  was  the  dar- 
ing spirit  of  the  Spanish  voyagers  of  those  days. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  June,  1499,  and  but 
a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Ojeda,  that  iney 
put  to  sea,  They  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Pa- 
los, the  original  cradle  of  American  discovery,  whose 
brave  and  skilful  mariners  long  continued  foremost 
in  ail  enterprises  to  the  New  World.  Being  guided 
by  the  chart  of  Columbus,  they  followed  his  route, 
and  reached  the  southern  continent,  a  little  beyond 
Paria,  about  fifteen  days  after  the  same  coast  had 
been  visited  by  Ojeda. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Paria,  where 
they  landed  to  cut  dye-wood,  and  were  amicably  en- 
tertained by  the  natives.  Shortly  after,  sallying,'  from 
the  gulf  by  the  Boca  del  Drago,  they  encountered 
eighteen  canoes  of  Caribs,  the  pirate-rovers  of  these 
seas  and  the  terror  of  the  bordering  lands.  This 
savage  armada,  instead  of  being  daunted  as  usual 
by  the  sight  of  a  European  ship  with  swelling  sails, 
resembling  some  winged  monster  of  the  deep,  con- 
sidered it  only  as  an  object  of  plunder  or  hostility 
and  assailed  it  with  showers  of^  arrows.  The  sud- 
den burst  of  artillery,  however,  from  the  sides  of  the 
caravel  and  the  havoc  made  among  the  Caribs  by 
this  seeming  thunder,  struck  them  with  dismay  anc 
they  fled  in  all  directions.  The  Spaniards  succeedec 
in  capturing  one  of  the  canoes,  with  one  of  the  war 
riors  who  had  manned  it.  In  the  bottom  ot  the 
canoe  lay  an  Indian  prisoner  bound  hand  and  foot. 
On  being  liberated  he  informed  the  Spaniards  by 
signs  that  these  Caribs  had  been  on  a  marauding 
expedition  along  the  neighlwuring  coasts,  shutting 
themselves  up  at  night  in  a  stockade  which  they  car- 
ried with  them,  and  issuing  forth  by  d.iy  to  plunder 
the  villages  and  to  make  captives.  He  had  been  one 
of  seven  prisoners.  His  companions  had  been  de- 
voured before  his  eyes  at  the  cannibal  banquets  of 
these  savages,  and  he  had  been  awaiting  the  same 
miserable  fate.  Honest  Nifio  and  his  confederatet 
were  so  indignant  at  this  recital,  that,  receiving  it  as 
established  Tact,  they  performed  what  they  consid- 
ered an  act  of  equitable  justice,  by  abandoning  the 
Carib  to  the  discretion  of  his  late  captive.  The  lat- 
ter fell  upon  the  defenceless  warrior  with  fist  and 
foot  and  cudgel ;  nor  did  his  rage  subside  even  after 
the  breath  had  been  mauled  out  of  his  victim,  but, 
tearing  the  grim  head  from  the  body,  he  placed  it  on 
a  pole  as  a  trophy  of  his  vengeance. 

Nifio  and  his  fellow-adventurers  now  steered  for 
the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they  obtained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pearls  by  barter.  They  after 
wards  skirted  the  opposite  coast  of  Cumana,  trading 
cautiously  and  shrewdly  from  port  to  pprt ,  some- 
times remaining  on  board  of  their  little  bark,  and 
obliging  the  savages  to  come  off  to  them,  when  the 
latter  appeared  too  numerous,  at  other  times  ventur- 
ing on  shore,  and  even  into  the  interior.  They  were 
invariably  treated  with  amity  by  the  natives,  who 
were  perfectly  naked,  excepting  that  they  were 
adorned  with  neckl.ices  and  bracelets  of  pearls. 
These  they  sometimes  gave  freely  to  the  Spaniards) 
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t(  other  times  they  exchanged  them  for  g1a.t5  beads 
and  other  trinkets,  and  smiled  at  the  folly  of  the 
strangers  in  making  such  silly  bargain-s.* 

The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  and 
density  of  the  forests  along  ttiis  coast,  for  in  these 
regions  of  heat  and  moisture,  vegetation  appears  in 
its  utmost  magnificence.  The>  heard  also  the  cries 
and  roarings  of  wild  and  unknown  animals  in  the 
woodlands,  which,  however,  appeared  not  to  be  very 
dangerous,  as  the  Indians  went  about  the  forest 
trmed  solely  with  bows  and  arrows.  From  meet- 
ing with  deer  and  rabbits,  they  were  convinced  that 
that  was  a  part  of  Terra  Firma,  not  having  found 
any  animals  of  the  kind  on  the  isl.inds.f 

Nino  and  Guerra  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
hospitalit)  of  the  natives  of  Cumana,  and  with  the 
profitable  traffic  for  pearls,  by  which  they  obtained 
ntany  of  great  size  and  beauty,  that  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  months  on  the  coast. 

They  then  proceeded  westward  to  a  country  called 
Cauchieto,  trading  as  usual  for  pearls,  and  for  the  in- 
ferior kind  of  gold  called  guanin.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  kind  of  fortress 
protectlntf  a  number  of  houses  and  gardens  situated 
on  a  river,  the  whole  forming  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniards  one  of  the  most  delicious  abodes  imagin- 
able. They  were  about  to  land  and  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  fancied  paradise,  when  they  beheld  up- 
v/ards  of  a  thousand  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  war-clubs,  preparing  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception ;  having  been  probably  incensed  by 
the  recent  visit  of  Ojeda.  As  Nino  and  Guerra  had 
not  the  lighting  propensities  of  Ojeda,  and  were  in 
quest  of  profit  rather  than  renown,  having,  more- 
over, in  all  probability,  the  fear  of  the  rich  merchant 
cf  Seville  before  their  eyes,  they  prudently  abstained 
from  landing,  and,  abandoning  this  hostile  coast,  re- 
turned forthwith  to  Cumana  to  resume  their  trade 
for  pearls.  They  soon  amassed  a  great  number, 
many  of  which  were  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  East,  though  they  had  been 
injured  in  boring  from  a  want  of  proper  implements. 

Satisfied  with  their  success  they  now  set  sail  lor 
Spain  and  piloted  their  little  bark  safely  to  Uayonne 
in  Gallicia,  where  they  anchored  about  the  middle 
oi  April,  1 500,  nearly  two  months  before  the  arrival 
of  Ojsrla  and  his  associates.  La  Cosa  and  Vespucci.^ 

The  :nost  successful  voyagers  to  the  New  World 
were  doomed  13  trouble  from  their  very  success. 
The  ample  amount  of  pearls  paid  to  the  treasury,  as 
the  royal  portion  of  the  profits  of  this  expedition, 
drew  suspicion  instead  of  favour  upon  the  two  ad- 
venturers. They  were  accused  of  having  concealed 
a  great  part  of  the  pe;irls  collected  by  them,  thus 
defrauding  their  companions  and  the  crown.  Pedro 
Alonzo  Nifio  was  actually  thrown  into  prison  on  this 
accusation,  but,  nothing  being  proved  against  him, 
was  eventually  set  free,  and  enjoyed  the  enviable 
reputation  of  having  performed  the  richest  voyage 
that  had  yet  b«;en  made  to  the  New  World.$ 


VICENTE  YANEZ  PINZ0N-(1499). 


Among  the  maritime  adventurers  of  renown  who 
were  roused  to  action  by  the  licenses  granted  for 
private  exj)editions  of  discovery,  we  find  conspicuous 


*  Lu  Casat.     Htat.  Ind.  lib.  i.  c,  171. 
t  NuvafTifle,  t.  iii,  p.  14. 

t  F'cier  Murtyr.     Other  historUnt  give  •  dtflWeat  dale  for  their 
urioi.     Hencra  uyt  Feb.  6. 
I  Nav:.ne(e.    Collect,  t.  iii,  p.  11.     Herrent,  d.  i.  I.  iv.  c.  v. 
Vor..  11.-20. 


the  name  of  Vicente  Vaflef  Pinion,  of  Palos,  one  of 
the  three  brave  brothers  who  aided  Columbus  in  hli 
first  voyage  acd  risked  life  and  fortune  with  him  in 
his  doubtful  and  perilous  enterprise. 

Of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  eldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  three  brothers,  panicular  mention 
nas  been  made  in  the  History  of  Columbus,  and  of 
the  unfortunate  error  in  conduct  which  severed  httn 
from  the  admiral,  brought  on  hitn  the  displeasure  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  probably  coniribi»ted  to  his  pre- 
mature and  melancholy  death. 

Whatever  cloud  of  disgrace  m'.y  have  over- 
shadowed his  family,  it  was  but  temporcirj'.  The 
death  of  Martin  Alonzo,  as  usual,  atoned  for  his 
faults,  and  his  good  deeds  lived  after  him.  The 
merits  and  services  of  himself  and  his  brothers  were 
acknowledged,  and  the  survivors  of  the  family  were 
restored  to  royal  confidence.  A  feeling  of  jealous 
hostility  prevented  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the 
subsequent  voyages  of  Columbus ;  but  the  moment 
the  door  was  thrown  open  for  individual  enterprise, 
they  pressed  forward  for  permission  to  engage  in  it 
at  their  own  risk  and  expense — and  it  was  readily 
granted.  In  fact,  their  supposed  hostility  to  Colum- 
bus was  one  of  the  surest  recommendations  they 
could  have  to  the  favour  of  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  by 
whom  the  license  was  issued  for  their  expedition. 

Vicente  Yaflez  Pinzon  was  the  leader  of  this  new 
enterprise,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  two  nephews 
named  Arias  Perez  and  Diego  Fernandez,  sons  of 
his  late  brother,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  Several  of 
his  sailors  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  recent 
voyage  to  Paria,  as  had  also  his  three  principal  pi- 
lots, Juan  Quintero,  Juan  de  Umbria,  and  Juan  dc 
Jerez.  Thus  these  minor  voyages  seemed  all  to 
emanate  from  the  great  expeditions  of  Columbus, 
and  to  aim  at  realizing  the  ideas  and  speculatioiis 
contained  in  the  papers  transmitted  by  him  to  Spain, 

The  armament  consisted  of  four  caravels,  and  was 
fitted  out  at  the  port  of  Palos.  The  funds  of  Vi- 
cente Yanez  were  completely  exhausted  before  he 
had  fitted  out  his  httle  squadron ;  he  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  purchase  on  credit  the  sea-stores  and 
articles  of  traffic  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  The 
merchants  of  Palos  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
profit  by  the  careless  nature  of  sailors  and  the  san- 
guine spirit  of  discoverers.  In  their  bargains  they 
charged  honest  Pinzon  eighty  and  a  hundred  per 
cent,  above  the  market  value  of  their  merchandise, 
and  in  the  hurry  and  urgency  of  the  moment  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  imposition.* 

The  squadron  put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. 1499,  and,  after  passing  the  Canary  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  stood  to  the  south-west. 
Having  sailed  about  seven  hundred  leagues,  they 
crossed  the  equator  and  lost  sight  of  the  north  star. 
They  had  scarcely  passed  the  equinoctial  line  when 
they  encountered  a  terrible  tempest,  which  had  well- 
nigh  swallowed  up  their  slender  barks.  The  storm 
passed  away  and  the  firmament  w.as  again  serene ; 
but  the  mariners  remained  tossing  about  in  confu- 
sion, dismayed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  waves  and 
the  strange  aspect  of  the  heavens.  They  looked  in 
vain  to  the  south  for  some  polar  star  by  which  to 
shape  their  course,  and  fancied  th.at  some  swelling 
prominence  of  the  globe  concealed  it  from  their 
view.  They  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  firm.ament 
of  that  hemisphere,  nor  of  that  beautiful  constella- 
tion, the  southern  cross,  but  expected  to  find  a  guid- 
ing star  at  the  opposite  pole,  similar  to  the  cynosure 
of  the  north. 

Pinzon,  however,  who  was  of  an  intrepid  spirit, 
pursued  his  course  resolutely  to  the  west,  and  after 

*  Navarrete,  vol.  iii.  Sec  Doc.  No.  7  whcr*  Vicente  Yaikai  PiD' 
aoD  petitiont  iot  redrew. 
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sailing  about  two  nundred  and  forty  leases,  and  be- 
ing in  the  eighth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  he  be- 
held land  afar  off  on  the  28ih  of  January,  to  which  he 
^ave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consi^/acion, 
from  the  sight  of  it  having  consoled  him  in  the  midst 
of  doubts  and  perplexities.  It  is  now  called  Cape 
St.  Augustine,  and  forms  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  immense  empire  of  Brazil. 

The  sea  was  turhid  and  discoloured  as  in  rivers, 
ind  on  sounding  they  had  sixteen  fathoms  of  water, 
Pinion  landed,  accompanied  by  a  notary  and  wit- 
nesses, and  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory 
for  the  Castilian  crown  ;  no  one  appeared  to  dispute 
his  pretensions,  but  he  observed  the  print  of  footsteps 
on  the  beach  which  seemed  of  gigantic  size. 

At  night  there  were  fires  lighteii  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast,  which  induced  Pinzon  on 
the  following  morning  to  send  forty  men  well  armed 
to  the.  spot.  A  band  of  Indians,  of  about  equal 
number,  sallied  forth  to  encounter  them,  armed 
wi'h  bows  and  arrows,  and  seeminijly  of  extr.iordi- 
na.-y  stature.  A  still  greater  number  were  seen  in 
the  distance  hastening  to  the  support  of  their  com- 
panions. The  Indians  arrayed  themselves  for  com- 
bat, and  the  two  parties  remained  for  a  short  time 
eyeing  each  other  with  mutual  curiosity  and  distrust. 
The  Spaniards  now  displajred  looking-glasses,  beads, 
and  other  trinkets,  and  jingled  strinj^s  of  hawks' 
bells,  in  general  so  captivating  to  an  Indian  ear; 
but  the  haughty  savages  treated  all  their  overtures 
with  contempt,  regarding  these  offerinjjs  carelessly 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  stalking  oif  with  stoic 
gravity.  They  were  ferocious  of  feature,  .ind  ap- 
parently warlike  in  disposition,  and  are  supposed  to 
lave  been  a  wandering  race  of  unusual  size,  who 
toamcd  about  in  the  night,  and  were  of  the  most 
•fierce,  untractable  nature.  By  nightfall  there  was 
not  an  Indian  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

DiscourageU  by  the  irihospit.ible  character  of  the 
coast.  Pinzon  made  sail  and  stood  to  the  north-west, 
imiil  he  camn  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  too  shallow  to 
receive  his  ships.  Here  he  sent  his  boats  on  shore 
with  a  number  of  men  well  armed.  They  landed  on  the 
river  banks,  and  beheld  ;i  multitude  of  naked  Indians 
on  a  neighbouring  hill.  A  single  Sp^iniard  armed 
simply  with  sword  and  buckler,  was  sent  to  invite 
them  to  friendly  intercjurse.  He  a[iproached  them 
with  signs  of  amity,  and  threw  to  them  a  hawlcs' 
bell.  They  replied  to  him  with  similar  signs,  and 
threw  to  him  a  small  gilded  wand.  The  soldier 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  when  sudilenly  a  troop  of  sav- 
ages rushed  down  to  seize  him;  he  threw  himself  im- 
mediately upon  the  defensive,  with  sword  and  target, 
and  though  but  a  small  man,  and  far  from  robust, 
he  handled  his  weapons  with  such  dexterity  and 
fierceness,  that  he  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  making  a 
clear  circle  round  him,  and  wounding  several  who 
attempted  to  break  it.  His  unlooked-for  prowess 
surprised  and  confounded  his  assailants,  and  gave 
time  for  his  comrades  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The 
Indians  then  made  a  general  assault,  with  such  a 
galling  discharge  of  darts  and  arrows  that  almost 
iinmediately  eight  or  ten  Spaniards  were  slain,  and 
EJany  more  wounded.  The  latter  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  their  boats  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Indians  pursued  them  even  into  the 
witer,  surrounding  the  boats  and  seizing  hold  of  the 
ccjs.  The  Spaniards  made  a  desperate  defence, 
ti'.i-usting  many  through  with  their  lances,  and  cut- 
ting down  and  ripping  up  others  with  their  swords  ; 
b'.'.t  such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  surWvors,  that  they 
pejis^ed  in  their  attack  until  they  oveq^wered  the 
crew  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  bore  it  off  in  triumph. 
With  this  they  retired  from  the  comb.it,  and  the 
Spaniards  reiumed,  defeated  and  disheartened,  to 


their  ships,  having  met  with  the  roughest  rtceptior, 
that  the  Europeans  had  yet  experienced  in  the  New 
World. 

Pinzon  now  stood  forty  leagues  to  the  north-west, 
until  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cqui. 
noctial  line.  Here  he  found  the  water  of  the  se;t  ki 
fresh  th.it  he  was  enabled  to  replenish  his  casks  with 
it.  Astonished  at  so  singular  a  phenomenon  hs 
stood  in  for  the  land,  and  arrived  among  a  num!ici 
of  fresh  and  verdant  islands,  inhabited  by  a  gentle 
and  hospitable  race  of  people,  gaily  painted,  who 
came  olT  to  the  shins  with  the  most  frank  and  fear- 
less confidence.  Pinzcn  soon  found'  that  the.'.e 
islands  lay  in  the  mouth  of  an  immense  river,  morr 
than  thirty  le.tgues  in  breadth,  the  water  of  whicl-. 
entered  upwards  of  forty  leagues  into  the  sea  before 
losing  its  sweetness.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  renowned 
Maranon,  since  known  as  the  Orellana  and  the 
Ama/on.  While  lying  in  the  mouth  of  this  river 
there  w.is  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  stream,  which, 
being  opposed  by  the  current  of  the  sea,  and  strait- 
ened by  tbc  narrow  channels  of  the  islands,  rose 
more  than  five  fathoms,  with  mountain  waves,  and 
a  tremendous  noise,  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  ships.  Pinzon  extricated  his  little  squadron  with 
great  difficuhy  from  this  perilous  situation,  and  find- 
ing there  w.-is  but  little  gold  or  any  thing  else  of  value 
to  be  found  among  the  simple  n.atives,  he  requitet' 
their  hospitality,  in  the  mode  too  common  among 
the  early  discoverers,  by  carrying  off  thirty-six  of 
them  captive. 

Having  regained  the  sight  of  the  polar  star,  Pm- 
zon  pursued  his  course  along  the  coast,  passing  ll.e 
mouths  of  the  Oronoko,  and  entering  the  GuK  of 
P.iria,  where  he  landed  and  cut  Brazil-wood.  .S«liy- 
ing  forth  by  the  Boca  del  Drago,  he  reached  tti 
island  of  Hispaniula  about  the  23d  of  June,  from 
whence  lie  sailed  for  the  Bahamas.  Here,  in  the 
month  of  July,  while  at  anchor,  there  came  such  a 
tremendous  hurricane  that  two  of  the  caravels  were 
swallowed  up  with  all  their  crews  in  the  sight  ol 
their  territiecl  companions  :  a  third  parted  her  cables 
•ind  was  driven  out  to  sea,  while  the  fourth  w.as  so 
furiously  beaten  by  the  tempest  that  the  crew  threw 
themselves  into  the  boats  and  made  for  shore. 
Here  they  found  a  few  naked  Indians,  who  offered 
them  no  molestation;  but,  fearing  that  they  might 
spread  the  tidings  of  a  handful  of  shipwrecked 
Spaniards  being  upon  the  coast,  and  thus  bring  the 
savages  of  the  neighbouring  islands  upon  them,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
wise  precaution  to  put  these  Indians  to  death.  For- 
tunately for  the  latter,  the  vessel  which  had  been 
driven  from  her  anchors  returned  and  put  an  end  to 
the  alarm,  and  to  the  council  of  war.  The  other 
caravel  also  rode  out  the  storm  uninjured,  and  the 
sea  subsiding,  the  Spaniards  returned  on  board,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  Island  of  Hispani- 
ola.  Having  repaired  the  damages  sustained  in  the 
gale,  they  again  made  sail  for  Spa-.n,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  river  before  Palos,  about  the  end  of 
September. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  checquered  and  dis- 
astrous voyages  that  had  yet  been  madi.  to  the  New 
World.  Yafiez  Pinzon  had  lost  two  ol  his  ships,  and 
many  of  his  men  ;  what  made  the  loss  of  the  latter 
more  grievous  was  that  they  had  been  enlisted  from 
among  his  neighbours,  his  friends,  and  relatives.  In 
fact,  the  expeditions  to  the  New  World  must  have 
realized  the  terrors  and  apprehensions  of  the  people 
of  Palos  by  tilling  that  little  community  with  widows 
and  orphans.  When  the  rich  merchants,  who  had 
sold  goods  to  Pinzon,  at  a  hundred  percent,  advance, 
beheld  him  return  in  'Jhis  sorry  condition,  with  two 
shattered  barks  and   a  handful  of  poor   tattere<L 
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weather-beaten  seamen,  they  began  to  tremble  for 
cneir  money.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  and  his 
nephews  departed  to  Granada,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  discoveries  to  the  sovereigns,  than  the  mer- 
chants seized  upon  their  caravels  and  cargoes,  and 
began  to  sell  them  to  repay  themselves.  Honest 
Piuzon  immedia'tly  addressed  a  petition  to  the  gov- 
ernment, seating  the  imposition  that  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  and  the  danger  he  was  in  of  im- 
prisonment and  utter  ruin,  should  his  creditors  be 
allowed  to  s.icritioe  his  goods  at  a  nublic  sale.  He 
ixtitioned  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  return  the 
property  thus  seized,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  sell  three  hundred  and  tiftv  quint.ils  of  Brazil- 
woo<l,  which  he  had  brought  hack  with  him,  and 
which  would  be  suflicienl  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
his  creditors.  The  sovereigns  granted  his  prayer. 
They  issued  an  oriier  to  the  civil  authorities  of  I'alos 
to  interfere  in  the  matter,  with  all  possible  prompt- 
ness and  brevity,  allowing  no  vexatious  delay,  and 
administering  justice  so  im|>artially  that  neither  of 
the  parties  should  have  cause  to  complain. 

Pinzon  escajKid  from  the  fangs  of  his  creditors, 
but,  of  course,  must  have  sufTered  in  purse  from  the 
expenses  of  the  law ;  which,  in  Spain,  is  apt  to  bury 
even  a  successful  client  under  an  overwhelming 
mountain  of  documents  and  writings.  We  infer  this 
in  respect  to  Pinzon  from  a  royal  order  issued  in  the 
following  year,  allowing  him  to  export  a  quantity  of 
grain,  in  consideration  of  the  h«^vy  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He  did  but 
ihare  the  usual  lot  of  the  Spanish  discoverers,  whose 
eolden  anticipations  too  frequently  ended  in  penury; 
but  he  is  distinguished  from  among  the  crowtl  of 
them  by  being  iTie  first  European  who  crossed  the 
Equino'^iial  line,  on  the  western  ocean,  and  by  dis- 
soveritig  the  great  kingdom  of  Brazil.* 


DIL60  DE  LEPE  AND  RODR'QO  DE  BASTIDES.- 

(1500). 


Notwithstanding  the  hardships  and  disasters 
that  had  beset  the  voyagers  to  the  New  World,  and 
the  penury  in  which  their  golden  anticipations  had 
too  frequently  terminated,  adventurers  continued  to 
press  foward,  excited  by  fresh  reports  of  newl)-<lis- 
covereil  regions,  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  was  rep- 
resented as  the  real  land  of  promise.  Scarcely  had 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  departed  on  the  voy.ige  recent- 


•  On  the  s'l>  of  September,  1501,  a  royal  perraisMon  was  eiTen  to 
Vicente  Yaftei  Pinron  to  colonize  and  govern  the  lands  he  had  di*. 
covered,  bcginnint!  a  little  iiorlh  of  the  river  Amamn,  and  extend- 
ing to  C.ipe  St.  AuguMiiie.  The  object  of  the  Koveniment  in  thii 
permission  wa«  to  establish  an  outpost  and  a  resolute  commander 
on  this  southern  frontier,  that  should  check  any  intrusions  the 
Portuguese  niii{ht  make  in  consciiuence  of  the  accidental  discovery 
of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Braiil  by  Pedro  Alvarei  Cabral,  in  1500. 
The  subsequent  arrangement  of  a  partition  line  between  the  two 
countries  pievcnied  the  necessity  of  this  precaution,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Vicente  Yaflo  Pin2on  made  any  second  voyage  to 
Ihoie  parts.  •  ,    ,         r>- 

In  1506  he  iiiidertooW  an  expedition  in  company  with  Juan  Dial 
ie  Solis,  a  native  of  Lebrija,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavour 
.  U  4.nd  I'.-.e  »irait  ^r  passage  supposed  by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the 
Ai«i«i"  to  a  southern  ocean.  It  was  necessarily  without  success, 
M  was  U^a  another  voy,i|{e  made  by  them,  for  the  same  puri>ose,  in 
1598.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  no  blame  could  attach  to  those 
al!!  navigators  for  being  foileii  in  the  object  of  their  search. 

la  conseiiuence  of  the  distineuished  merits  and  services  of  the 
fiaiiia  family  they  were  raised,  By  the  I'.mperor  Charles  V..  to  the 
iif  •'')■  °f  »  Hidalguia,  or  nobility,  without  any  express  title,  and 
acuai  of  .irms  was  granted  them,  on  which  were  emblazoned  ihree 
caravels,  with  a  han4  at  the  stern  pointing  to  an  island  covered 
wirt  lavaRes.  Tliis  coat  of  arms  is  siill  maintained  by  the  family, 
Wko  have  added  to  it  the  motto  granted  to  Columhus,  merely  sub- 
•tilatiiig  the  oame  of  Piiuon  for  th.tt  of  the  Admiral, 

A  Castile  y  a  Leon, 
Nuevo  Mund>  dio  Pinion. 


\y  narrated,  when  his  townsman,  Diego  tie  Lepe, 
likewise  set  sail  with  two  vessels  from  the  busy  liitlc 
port  of  Palos  on  a  like  expedition.  No  particulars 
of  importance  are  known  of  this  voyage,  excepting 
that  Lepe  doubled  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  beheld 
the  southern  continent  stretching  far  to  the  soutti- 
west.  On  returning  to  Spain  he  drew  a  chart  of  the 
coast  for  the  bishop  Fonseca,  and  enjoyiid  the  repii 
tation,  for  upwards  of  ten  years  afterwards,  of  hav 
ng  extended  his  discoveries  further  south  than  any 
3ther  voyager. 

Another  contemporary  adventurer  to  the  New 
World  was  Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  a  wealthy  notar)' 
of  Triana,  the  suburb  of  Seville  inhabiicd  by  the 
maritime  part  of  its  population.  Being  sanctioned 
by  the  sovereigns,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  yield  .i 
fourth  of  his  protits,  he  fitted  out  two  caravels  in 
October,  1 500,  to  go  in  quest  of  gold  and  pearls. 

Prudently  distrusting  his  own  judgment  in  nauti- 
cal matters,  this  adventurous  notary  associated  wiih 
him  the  veteran  pilot  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  the  same 
hardy  Biscayan  who  had  sailed  with  Columbus  and 
Ojetia,  A  general  outline  of  their  voyage  has  already 
been  given  in  the  life  of  Columbus ;  ii  extended  the 
discoveries  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  from  Cape 
de  la  Vela,  where  Ojeda  had  left  off,  quite  to  the 
port  of  Nombre  de  IJios. 

Ba.sti(les  distinguished  himself  from  the  mass  of 
discoverers  by  his  kind  treatment  of  the  natives,  and 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  by  his  sound  discretion  and  his  able 
seamanship.  Their  voyage  had  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful, ami  they  had  collected,  by  barter,  a  great 
amount  of  gold  and  pearls,  when  their  prosperous 
career  was  checked  by  an  unlooked-for  evil.  Their 
vessels,  to  their  surprise,  became  leaky  in  every  part, 
and  they  discovered,  to  their  dismay,  that  the  bot- 
toms were  pierced  in  innumerable  places  by  the 
broma,  or  worm,  which  abounds  in  the  waters  of 
the  torrid  zone,  but  of  which  they,  as  yet,  had 
scarcely  any  knowleilge.  It  was  with  great  diificulty 
they  could  keep  afloat  until  they  reached  a  small 
islet  on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  Here  they  repaired 
their  ships  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  again  put 
to  sea  to  return  to  Cadiz.  A  succession  of  galea 
drove  them  back  to  port ;  the  ravages  of  the  worms 
continued ;  the  leaks  broke  out  afiesh  ;  they  landed 
the  most  portable  and  precious  part  of  their  wealthy 
cargoes,  and  the  vessels  foundered  with  the  remain- 
der. Bastides  lost,  moreover,  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition saved  from  the  wreck,  being  obliged  to  destroy 
them  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

Distributing  his  men  into  three  bands,  two  of 
them  '-  aded  by  La  Cosa  and  himself,  they  set  off 
for  S .  l>omingo  by  three  several  routes,  as  the 
country  \-  as  not  able  to  furnish  provisions  for  so 
large  a  body.  Each  band  was  provided  with  a  cof- 
fer stored  with  trinkets  and  other  articles  of  Indian 
traffic,  with  which  to  buy  provisions  on  the  road. 

Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  the  wrong-headed  oppres- 
sor and  superseder  of  Columbus,  w.as  .at  ihit  time 
governor  of  San  Domingo.  The  report  reached  him 
that  a  crew  of  adventurers  had  landed  on  the  island, 
and  were  marching  through  the  country  in  three 
bands,  each  provided  with  a  coffer  of  gold,  and  car- 
rying on  illicit  trade  with  the  natives.  The  moment 
Bastides  made  his  appearance,  theiefore,  he  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  an  investigation 
commenced.  In  his  defence  he  maintained  that  his 
only  traffic  with  the  natives  was  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  provisions  for  his  followers,  or  guides  for 
nis  journey.  It  was  determined,  however,  to  send 
him  to  Spain  for  trial,  with  the  written  testimony 
and  the  other  documents  of  his  examination. 

He  was  accordingly  conveyed  in  the  same  fieet  id 
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which  Bohadilla  embarked  for  Spain,  and  which  ex- 

Ejnenccd  such  an  awlui  shipwreck  in  the  sight  of 
olumbuf,.  Tlie  ship  Roilrifjo  Hastides  was  one  of 
the  few  that  outlived  the  tempest :  it  arrived  snfe  at 
Culiz  in  Septernhfr,  1502.  Hast  ides  was  ultiinatelv 
acquitted  oi  the  charijcs  advanced  against  him.  So 
lucraMve  had  oeen  his  voyage,  Itiat,  notwithstanding 
thi*.  losses  sustained  by  the  louiidcnng  ol  his  vessels, 
h<?  was  enabled  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  crown  as 
a  fourth  of  his  profits,  and  to  retain  a  great  amount 
lor  himself.  In  reward  of  his  services  and  discover- 
ies the  sovereigns  granted  him  an  annual  revenue  for 
life,  to  arise  from  the  proceeds  of  the  province  of 
Uraba,  which  he  had  discovered.  An  equal  pension 
was  likewise  assigned  to  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa, 
to  result  from  the  same  territory,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  Aiguazil  Mayor.*  Such  was  the  economi- 
cal generosity  of  king  Ferdinand,  who  rewarded  the 
past  toils  of  his  adventurous  discoverers  out  of  the 
expected  produce  of  their  future  labours. 


SECOND  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA.- 
I002. 


The  first  voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and  its  meagre  termination  in  June,  1500, 
has  been  related.  He  gained  nothing  in  wealth  by 
that  expedition,  but  he  adiled  to  his  celebrity  as  a 
bold  and  skilful  adventurer.  His  youthlul  tire,  his 
sanguine  and  swelling  spirit,  and  the  wonderful 
•tories  that  were  told  of  his  activity  and  prowess, 
made  him  extremely  popular,  so  that  his  patron,  the 
biiiiop  Fonsec.i,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
for  hiin  the  royal  favour.  In  consideration  of  his 
past  services  and  of  others  expected  from  him,  a 
giant  was  made  to  him  of  six  leagues  of  land  on 
the  southern  part  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Coquii)acoa  which  he  had 
discovered.  He  was.  furthermore,  authorized  to  lit 
out  .iny  number  of  sKips,  not  exceeding,  ten,  at  his 
own  expense,  and  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma.  He  was  not  to  touch  or 
traffic  on  the  pearl  coast  of  Paria  ;  extending  as  far 
as  a  bay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Margarita. 
Beyond  this  he  had  a  right  to  trade  in  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  whether  of  pearls,  jewels,  metals,  or 
precious  stones ;  paying  one-tifth  of  the  profits  to  the 
crown,  and  al>staining  from  making  slaves  of  the 
Indians  without  a  special  license  from  the  sover- 
eigns. He  was  to  colonize  Coquibacoa,  and,  as  a 
recompense,  was  to  enjoy  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  his  territory,  provicled  the  half  did  not  exceed 
300,000  maravedies :  all  beyond  that  amount  was 
to  go  to  the  crown. 

A  principal  reason,  however,  for  granting  this 
zovernment  and  those  privileges  to  Ojeda,  wa.a  that, 
m  his  previous  voyage,  he  had  met  with  English  ad- 
venturers on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  G>quibacoa,  at  which  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
sovereigns  had  taken  the  alarm.  They  were  anx- 
ious, therefore,  to  establish  a  resolute  and  fighting 
commander  like  Ojeda  upon  this  outpost,  and  they 
instructed  him  to  set  up  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Leon  in  every  place  he  visited,  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
covery and  possession,  and  to  put  a  siop.to  the  in- 
trusions of  the  English.f 

With  *^^his  commission  in  his  pocket  ani  the  gov- 
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emment  of  nn  Indian  territory  in  the  pcnpMtlvR 
Ojeda  soon  found  associates  to  aid  him  in  liititi);  om 
an  armament.  These  were  Juan  <le  Vcrgar.i,  a  strv 
ant  of  a  rich  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  ami 
Garcia  de  Campos,  commonly  called  Ocainpo.  Thv, 
made  a  contr.ict  of  partnership  to  last  for  two  year 
according  to  which  the  expenses  and  profits  of  iht 
expedition,  and  of  the  government  of  Coquiba'.>« 
were  to  be  shared  equally  between  tlien».  Tl- 
purses  of  the  confederaf^  were  not  ample  enoug! 
to  aHbrd  ten  ships,  but  they  titted  out  lour,  ist 
The  Santa  M.iria  de  la  Antigua,  commanded  l>) 
Garcia  del  Campo  ;  2d,  The  Santa  Maria  de  la  Or.i- 
nada.  commanded  by  Juan  de  Vergara ;  3d,  Tlu: 
Caravel  Magdalena,  commanded  by  Pedro  deOjeiJ.i. 
nephew  to  Aloiro ;  and  4th,  The  Caravel  Sani.i 
Ana,  commanded  by  Hernando  de  (Juevara.  The 
whole  W.1S  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda. 
The  expedition  s(*t  sail  in  1502,  touched  at  the 
Can.iries,  according  to  custom,  to  take  in  provisions, 
and  then  proceeded  westward  for  the  shores  of  the 
New  World, 

After  traversing  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  before 
reaching  the  Isl.md  of  Margarita,  the  caravel  Santa 
Ana,  commanded  by  Hernando  de  Guevara,  w.os 
separated  from  them,  and  fur  several  days  the  ships 
were  mutually  seeking  each  other,  in  these  silent 
and  trackless  seas.  After  they  were  all  reunited  they 
found  their  provisions  growing  scanty  ;  they  landed 
therefore  at  a  part  of  the  coast  called  Cumaiia  ijy 
the  natives,  but  to  which,  from  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, Ojeda  gave  the  name  of  Viilfermoso.  While 
foraging  here  for  their  immediate  supplies,  the  idea 
occurred  to  Ojeda  that  he  should  want  furniture  and 
utensils  of  all  kinds  for  his  pro|K)scd  colony,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  pillage  them  from  a  country 
where  he  was  a  mere  transient  visitor,  than  to  wre*t 
them  from  his  neighbours  in  the  territory  where  he 
was  to  set  up  his  govttr.nient.  His  companions 
were  struck  with  the  policy,  if  not  the  justice,  of  this 
idea,  and  they  all  set  to  work  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. Dispersing  themselves,  therefore,  in  amiaish 
in  various  directions,  they  at  a  concerted  signal 
rushed  forth  from  their  concealment,  and  set  upon 
the  natives.  Ojeda  had  issued  orders  to  do  <is  litUt 
injury  and  damage  as  jtossible,  and  on  no  account  to 
destroy  the  habitations  of  the  Indians.  His  follow- 
ers, however,  in  their  great  zeal,  transcended  his 
orders.  Seven  or  eight  Indians  were  killed  and 
many  wounded  in  the  skirmish  which  took  place, 
and  a  number  of  their  cabins  were  wr.'ij)ped  in 
flames.  A  great  quantity  of  hammocks,  of  cotton, 
and  of  utensils  of  various  kinds,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors  ;  they  also  captured  several  female 
Indians,  some  of  whom  were  ransomed  with  the  kind 
of  gold  called  guanin ;  some  were  retained  by  Ver- 
gara for  himself  and  his  friend  Ocampo ;  others  were 
distributed  among  the  crews ;  the  rest,  probably  the 
old  and  ugly,  were  set  at  liberty.  As  to  Ojeda,  he 
reserved  nothing  for  himself  of  the  spoil  excepting  a 
single  hammock. 

The  ransom  paid  by  the  poor  Indians  for  some  of 
their  effects  and  some  of  their  women,  yielded  the 
Spaniards  a  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  but  they  fotind 
the  place  destitute  of  provisions,  and  Ojeda  waj 
obliged  to  despatch  Vergara  in  a  caravel  to  the  isl- 
and of  Jamaica  to  forage  tor  supplies,  with  instiuc- 
tions  to  rejoin  him  at  Maracaibo  or  Cape  de  la  Vela. 

Ojeda  at  length  arrived  at  Coquibacoa,  at  the  port 
destined  forjiis  seat  of  government.  He  found  the 
country,  however,  so  poor  and  sterile,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  to  a  bay  which  he  named 
Santa  Cruz,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at 
present  called  Bahia  Honda,  where  he  found  a  Span- 
iard who  had  been  left  in  the  province  of  Citarma  by 
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Baatides  in  his  late  voya^^e  about  thirteen  months  he- 
fore,  and  had  remained  ever  since  amon({  the  Indians, 
M>  that  he  had  acquired  their  language. 

Ojeda  determined  to  form  his  settlement  at  this 
place ;  but  the  natives  seemed  disposed  to  defend 
their  territory,  for.  the  momr  ta  party  landed  to  pro- 
cure water,  they  were  assailcii  by  agallinp  shower  of 
arrows,  an  1  driven  back  to  the  ships.  Upon  this 
Ojeda  landetl  with  all  his  force,  and  struck  such  terror 
into  the  Indians,  that  they  came  Ibrward  with  siijTis 
of  amity,  and  brnuRht  a  considerable  (|u.intity  of  ^^'d 
as  a  peace-otTering,  which  was  graciously  accepted. 

Ojeda,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  .associates,  now 
set  to  work  to  establish  a  settlement,  cutting  down 
trees,  and  commencing  a  fnrtress.  They  had  scarce 
begun,  when  they  were  alt.acked  by  a  neighbouring 
cacique,  but  Ojeda  sallied  forth  upon  him  with  such 
intrepidity  and  effect  as  not  merely  to  defeat,  but  to 
drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood.  He  then  pro- 
seeded  quietly  to  finish  his  fortress,  which  was  de- 
fended by  lombards,  and  cont.:ined  the  magazine  of 
provisions  and  the  treasure  amassed  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  provisions  were  dealt  out  twice  a  d.iy, 
under  the  inspection  of  proper  ofTicers  ;  the  tre.asure 
gained  by  barter,  by  ransom,  or  by  plunder,  was  de- 
posited in  a  strong  box  secured  by  two  locks,  one 
tey  being  kept  by  the  royal  supervisor,  the  other  by 
Ocampo. 

In  the  mean  time  provisions  liecame  scarce.  The 
Indians  never  appeared  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  the 
fortress,  except  to  harass  it  with  repeated  though  in- 
eifectual  assaults.  Vergara  did  not  ap|iear  with  the 
expected  supplies  from  laiiiaica.  and  a  caravel  was 
despatched  in  search  of  him.  The  people,  worn  out 
with  labour  and  privations  of  various  kinds,  and  dis- 
^fusted  with  the  situation  of  a  settlement,  which  w.is 
in  a  poor  and  unhealthy  country,  grew  discontented 
Did  factious.  They  beg.ip.  to  tear  that  they  should 
lose  the  means  of  dei)arting,  as  their  vessels  were  in 
'.'.anger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  broma  or  worms. 
Ojfda  led  them  forth  repeateilly  upon  foraging  parties 
ftbcut  the  adjacent  country,  and  collected  some  pro- 
visions and  booty  in  the  Indian  villages.  The  pro- 
visions he  deposited  in  the  magazine,  part  of  the 
spoils  he  Idivided  among  hi-;  followers,  and  the  gold 
iie  locked  up  in  the  strong  box,  the  keys  of  which  he 
took  possesrion  of,  to  the  gre.it  displeasure  of  the 
supervisor  and  his  associate  Ocampo.  The  mur- 
murs of  the  people  grew  loud  as  their  sufferings  in- 
creased. They  insinuated  that  Ojeda  had  no  author- 
ity over  this  part  of  the  coast,  having  passed  the 
boundaries  of  his  government,  and  formed  his  settle- 
ment in  the  country  discovered  by  Bastides.  By  the 
time  Vergara  arrived  from  Jamaica,  the  factions  of 
this  petty  colony  had  risen  to  an  alanning  height. 
Ocampo  had  a  personal  enmity  to  the  governor, 
arising  probably  from  some  feud  about  the  strong 
box  ;  being  a  particular  friend  of  Vergara,  he  held  a 
private  conference  with  him,  and  laid  a  pl.an  to  en- 
trap the  doughty  Ojeda.  In  nursu.ance  of  this  the 
latter  was  invited  on  board  of  the  caravel  of  Vergara, 
to  see  the  provisions  he  had  bron^jht  from  Jamaica, 
but  no  sooner  was  he  on  board  than  they  charged 
hi.n  with  having  transgressed  the  limits  of  his  gov- 
ernment, with  having  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  and  needlessly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  fol- 
;.>wers,  and  above  all,  with  having  taken  possession  of 
the  strong  box,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
royal  svpervisor,  and  with  the  intention  of  appropri- 
ating to  himself  all  the  gains  of  the  enterprise  ;  they 
informed  him,  therefore,  of  their  intention  to  convey 
him  a  prisoner  to  Hispaniola,  to  answer  to  the  Gov- 
ernor tor  his  offences.  Ojeda  finding  himself  thus 
entrapped,  proposed  to  Vergara  and  Ocampo  that 
they  siiould  return  to  Spain  with  such  of  the  crews 


as  chose  to  accompany  them  leaving  him  with  th« 
rem.iinder  to  prosecute  his  'nterprise.  The  two 
recreant  partners  at  first  consented,  for  they  were  • 
disgusted  with  the  enterprise,  which  olTered  little 
profit  and  severe  hardships.  They  agreed  to  leav» 
Ojeda  the  smallest  of  the  caravels,  with  a  third  ol 
the  provisions  and  of  their  gains,  an<l  to  build  a  row 
boat  for  hitn,  They  actually  began  to  laboia 
upon  the  boat.  Before  ten  days  had  elapsrrl,  how- 
ever, they  repented  of  the  arrangement,  the  ship. 
carpenters  were  ill,  there  were  no  c.iulkers,  and 
moreover,  they  recollected  that  as  Ojeda,  according 
to  their  representations,  was  a  defaulter  to  the  crown, 
they  would  be  liable  M  his  sureties,  should  they  re- 
turn to  Spain  without  him.  They  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  wisest  pl.m  w.as  to  give  him  nothing, 
but  to  carry  him  nif  prisoner. 

When  Ojeda  learned  the  determination  of  his 
wary  partners,  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  and 
get  o(T  to  St.  Domi!  go,  but  he  was  seized,  thrown 
in  irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  of  the  caravel.  The 
two  partners  then  set  sail  from  S.anta  Cruz,  bearing 
ofT  the  whole  comnuinity,  its  captive  governor,  and 
the  litigated  strong  box. 

They  put  to  sea  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  arrived  at  the  western  part  of  the  island  ol 
Hispaniola.  While  at  anchor  within  a  stone's 
^hrow  of  the  land,  Ojeda,  confident  in  his  strength 
and  skill  as  a  swimmer,  let  himself  quietly  slide 
down  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  water  during  the 
ni^ht,  and  attempted  to  swim  for  the  shore.  His 
arms  were  free,  but  his  feet  were  shackled,  and  the 
weight  of  his  irons  threatened  to  sink  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  shout  for  hfi'n  ;  a  boat  was  sent  from  the 
vessel  to  his  relief,  and  the  unfortunate  governor 
was  brought  back  half  drowned  to  his  unrelentiig 
partners.* 

The  latter  now  landed  and  delivered  their  pri-jcnet 
into  the  hands  of  Gallego,  the  commander  of  tht 
place,  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor  of 
the  island.  In  the  mean  time  the  strong  box,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
feuds,  remained  in  the  possession  ol  Vergara  and 
Ocampo,  who,  Ojeda  says,  took  from  it  whatever 
they  thought  proper,  without  regard  to  the  roy:U 
dues  or  the  consent  of  the  royal  su|)ervisor.  Tliey 
were  all  together,  prisoner  and  accusers,  in  the 
city  of  San  Domingo,  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1502.  when  the  chief  judge  of  the  island, 
.after  hearing  both  parties,  gave  a  verdict  against 
Ojeila  that  strippecl  him  of  all  his  effects,  and 
brought  him  into  debt  to  the  crown  for  the  royal 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  Ojeda  ap- 
pealed to  the  sovereign,  and,  after  some  time,  was 
nonourably  acquitted,l)y  the  royal  council,  from  all 
the  charges,  and  u  mandate  was  issued  in  1503, 
ordering  a  restitution  of  his  property.  It  appears, 
however,  that  that  the  costs  of  justice,  or  rather  of 
the  law,  consumed  his  share  of  the  treasure  of  the 
strong  box,  and  that  a  royal  order  was  necessary  to 
liberate  him  from  the  hands  of  the  governor;  so 
th.it,  like  too  many  other  litigants,  he  finatly  emerged 
from  the  labyrinths  of  the  law  a  tiiurephant  client, 
but  a  ruined  man. 


THIRD  VOYAGE  OF  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA. 


OJEDA  APPLIES  FOR  A  COMMAND — HAS  A  RIVAL 
CANDIDATE  IN  DIEGO  DE  NICUKSA— HIS  SUC- 
CESS. 

For  several  years  after  his  ruinous,  though  suc- 
cessful lawsuit,  we  lose  all  traces  of  Alonso  de  Ojedft 
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eicepttng  thai  we  are  told  he  made  nnothtr  voyage 
to  <ne  vicinity  of  Coqiiil)acoa,  in  1505.  No  reconi 
remain-"  of  this  expfdiiion,  wlmli  seeing  to  havf  bt  nv 
cqu.iliy  iitiprofitalile  witli  tlie  i)icrcdiiij{,  for  we  lind 
him,  in  1  $08,  in  the  inland  of  lii'iianiol  1,  as  poor  in 
nursi',  thoii^fh  as  proud  in  spirit,  as  ever.  In  fact, 
I'owrvvf  fortune  iniglit  have  lavoured  him,  hi;  had  a 
Ik  ttdlcHs,  i>|U£nderiti);  (lis|>osition  that  would  always 
i)»vr  kept  hi;i,  poor. 

Ahotit  this  time  the  cupidity  of  King;  Fcrdin.iiid 
■v:t»  ({really  e«citfii  by  the  .iccomits  which  had  been 
^'.veii  by  Columbus,  of  the  eold  mines  of  Ver.ijtua,  in 
which  the  admiid  fancied  he  had  discovered  the 
Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients,  Irom  whence 
King  Solomon  procured  the  gold  used  in  buiUl- 
ing  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Subsecpicnt  voy- 
agers had  corroborated  the  opinion  of  Columbus  as 
to  the  general  riches  of  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma ; 
King  Fcrdin.ind  resolved,  therefore,  to  found  rrirular 
colonies  along  that  coast  and  to  place  the  whole  un- 
der some  capable  commander.  A  project  of  the 
kind  had  been  conceived  by  Columbus,  when  he  ilis- 
covered  that  region  in  the  course  of  his  last  voyage, 
and  the  reader  may  ren-.ember  the  disasters  expe- 
rienced by  his  brother  Don  Dartholomew  and  him- 
self, in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  colony  on  the 
hostile  shores  of  Veragu.i.  The  admiral  being  dead, 
the  person  who  should  naturally  have  |)r«:sented  him- 
self to  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  for  this  particular 
ser\Mce  was  Don  Hartholomew,  but  the  wary  and 
selfish  monarch  knew  the  Adflantado  to  be  as  lofty 
in  his  terms  as  his  late  brother,  and  preferred  to  ac- 
complish his  purposes  by  cheaper  agents.  He  w.hs 
unwdling,  also,  to  increase  the  consequence  of  a 
family,  whose  vast,  but  just,  claims  were  already  a 
cause  of  repining  to  his  sordid  and  jealous  spirit. 
He  looked  round,  therefore,  among  the  crowd  of  ad- 
f-.niurers,  who  had  sprung  up  in  the  school  of  Co- 
I'tnbus,  for  some  individual  who  might  be  ready  to 
»<Tve  him  on  more  accomiTio<lating  terms.  Amonij 
those,  considered  by  their  friends  as  most  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  for  his  roving 
voyages  and  daring  exploits  had  m:ide  him  famous 
among  the  voyagers ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  appli- 
cation on  his  part  would  be  attended  with  success,  for 
he  was  known  to  possess  a  staunch  friend  at  court  in 
the  Bishop  Fonseca.  Unfortuaiely  he  was  too  far 
distant  to  urge  his  suit  to  the  bishop,  and  what  was 
worse,  he  was  destitute  of  money.  At  this  juncture 
there  happeneti  to  be  at  Hispaniola  the  veteran  navi- 
gator and  pilot,  Juan  de  la  Losa,  who  was  a  kind  of 
Nestor  in  all  nautical  affairs.*  The  hardy  Biscayan 
had  sailed  with  Ojeda,  and  had  conceived  a  great 
opinion  of  the  courage  and  talents  of  the  youthful 
adventurer.  He  had  contrived,  also,  to  fill  his  purse 
in  the  course  of  his  cruising,  and  now,  in  the  gener- 
ous spirit  of  a  sailor,  offered  to  aid  Ojeda  with  it  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  wishes. 

His  offer  was  gladly  accepted ;  it  was  agreed  that 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  should  depart  for  Spain,  to  promote 
the  appointment  of  Ojeda  to  the  command  of  Terra 
Firma,  and,  in  case  of  success,  should  tit  out,  with 
his  own  funds,  the  necessary  armament. 

I,a  Cosa  departed  on  his  embassy  ;  he  called  on 
the  Bishop  Fonseca,  who,  as  had  been  expected,  cn- 


*  Peter  Martyr  gives  th«  following  weighty  testimony  to  the 
k3o«U'i|ie  and  skiirof  this  escelleut  seamaa: — "Of  the  Spaniards, 
aa  naiif  ai  thought  themselves  to  have  any  knowledge  of  what 
|>ertaiiied  to  meaMire  the  land  and  sea*  drew  cardes  (charts)  on 
parchment  aa  concerning  these  navigations,  .  Of  all  others  they 
most  esteem  them  which  Juan  de  la  Cnsa,  the  compunion  of  Ojeda, 
aad  another  pilot,  called  Andres  .Morales,  had  set  forth,  and  this, 
at  well  for  the  great  etperience  which  both  had,  (la  whom  Ihisi 
tratht  wtrtat  ti'/»V  known  at  the  chatnhtrs  0/  their  ovin  honut^ 
■1  also  that  they  were  thought  to  be  cunninger  in  that  part  of  coi- 
hy  which  tcacheth  the  description  and  measuring  of  th« 
P.  Martyr,  Dtcud.  it.  t,  le. 
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tered  w.irmlv  into  the  views  of  h.*  favourite,  O'ed*  and 
recommemlcd  him  ro  the  ambitious  and  bigot  kit^p 
M  a  man  well  fitf»I  to  promote  his  empire  in  thr 
wilderness,  and  to  dispense  tlic  blessings  o(  Chris- 
tianity among  the  savages. 

The  recommendation  of  the  bishop  waa  uiu 
.dly  effectual  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  WoiUl 
and  the  opinion  of  the  vetrran  de  la  Cosn  han 
great  .veight  even  with  the  sovereign  ;  but  a 
rival  canditlate  to  Ojeda  had  presented  himself,  an'^ 
one  who  had  the  advantage  of  higher  connexion' 
and  greater  [lecuniary  means.  This  was  Diego  d( 
Nicuesa,  an  accomph«hed  courtier  of  noble  birth, 
who  had  filled  the  pof*.  of  grand  c.irver  to  Don  Kn- 
ri(iue  Enriquei,  uncle  of  the  king.  Nature,  ediica 
tion,  and  habit  seemed  to  have  combined  to  forn. 
Nicuesa  as  a  complete  rival  of  Ojed.i.  Like  him  he 
w.as  small  of  stature,  but  remarkable  for  symmetry 
and  compactness  of  form  and  for  bodily  strength  anc 
activity ;  like  him  he  w.is  master  at  all  kinds  ol 
weapons,  aiid  skilled,  not  merely  in  feats  of  .igilitv 
hut  in  those  graceful  and  chivalrous  exercises,  which 
the  Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  davs  .had  inherited 
from  the  Moors ;  being  noted  for  his  vigour  and  ad- 
dress in  the  jousts  or  tilting  matches  after  the  Mo- 
resco  fashion.  Ojeda  himself  could  not  surpass  hitn 
in  teats  of  horsemanship,  and  particular  mention  is 
made  of  a  favourite  mare,  which  he  coultl  make  ca- 
per and  c.irricol  in  strict  c.idence  to  the  sound  of  .i 
viol ;  beside  all  this,  he  was  versed  in  the  legendary 
ball.atls  or  romances  of  his  country,  and  was  renown- 
ed as  a  capital  performer  on  the  guitar !  Such  were 
the  qualifications  of  this  candidate  tor  a  command  in 
the  wililemess,  as  enumerated  by  the  reverend  Bish- 
op Las  C.isas.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had 
given  evidence  of  qualities  more  adapted  to  the  d*- 
sired  post ;  having  already  been  out  to  Hiypaniola  in 
the  military  train  of  the  late  Governor  Ovando. 

Where  merits  were  so  singularly  bal.inced  .is  those 
of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  it  might  have  been  difficult  tc 
decide ;  King  Ferdinand  avoided  the  dilemma  by  fa- 
vouring both  of  the  candidates ;  not  indeed  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  ships  and  money,  but  by  granting 
patents  and  dignities  which  cost  nothing,  and  might 
bring  rich  returns. 

He  divided  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies 
along  the  Isthmus  of  D.irien  into  two  provinces,  the 
boundary  line  running  through  the  Gulf  of  Uraba. 
The  eastern  part,  extending  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  was 
c.illed  New  Andalusi.i,  the  government  of  it  given  to 
Ojeda.  The  other,  to  the  west,  including  Veragua, 
and  reaching  to  Cape  Gracias  A  Dios,  was  assigned 
to  Nicuesa.  The  island  of  Jamaica  was  given  to  the 
two  governors  in  common,  as  a  place  from  whence  to 
draw  supplies  of  provisions.  Each  of  the  governors 
was  to  erect  two  fortresses  in  his  district,  and  to  en- 
joy for  ten  years  the  profits  of  all  the  mines  he  should 
discover,  paying  to  the  crown  one-tenth  part  the  first 
year,  one-nmth  the  second,  one-eighth  the  third,  one- 
seventh  the  fourth,  and  one-fifth  part  in  each  of  the 
remaining  years. 

Juan  (le  la  Cosa,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in 
promoting  the  suit  of  Ojeda,  w.is  appointed  nis  lie'i- 
tenant  in  the  government,  with  the  post  of  Alguaiii 
Mayor  of  the  province.  He  immediately  freighted  a 
ship  and  two  brigantines,  in  which  he  embarked  with 
about  two  hundred  men.  It  was  a  slender  armament, 
but  the  purse  of  the  honest  voyager  was  not  very 
deep,  and  that  of  Ojeda  was  empty.  Nicuesa,  having 
ampler  means,  armed  four  large  vessels  and  two 
brigantines,  furnished  them  with  abundant  munitions 
and  supplies,  both  for  the  voyage  and  the  projected 
colony,  enlisted  a  much  greater  forcr,  and  set  sail  iti 
gay  and  vaunting  style,  for  the  gulden  shores  oi 
Veragua,  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  his  imagination 
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CHAPTER  III 

VBUD   BBTWEIN  THR    KIVAI.  C'.OVKRNORS,  OJCDA 
AND   NICUESA— A  CHALLKNOK.   -(I509.) 

The  two  rival  .armaments  arrive«l  at  San  Domingo 
about  the  same  time.  Nicuesa  had  experienced 
what  was  cUubtless  considered  a  pleasant  little  turn 
of  fortune  by  the  way.  Touching  at  Santa  Crui. 
one  uf  the  Carribee  islands,  he  had  succeeded  in 
espturinu;  a  hundred  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had 
borne  off  in  his  ships  to  l)c  sold  as  slaves  at  Misnan- 
tola.  This  W.1S  deemed  justitiable  in  those  (lays, 
even  by  the' most  scrupulous  divines,  from  the  belief 
that  the  Caribs  were  all  anthropoph.igi.  or  man- 
eaters;  fortunately  the  opinion  ot  mankind,  in  this 
more  enlightened  age.  makes  but  little  ditferunce  in 
atrocity  lictween  the  cannibal  .and  the  kiilnappcr. 

Alonzo  dc  Ojeda  welcomed  with  joy  the  arrival  of 
his  nautical  friend  and  future  lieutenant  in  the  gov- 
ernment, the  worthy  juan  de  la  Cosa;  still  he  could 
not  but  feel  some  mortitication  at  the  inferiority  of 
his  armament  to  that  of  his  rival  Nicuesa,  whose 
stately  ships  ro<le  proudly  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  San  Duiiiingo,  lie  felt,  too,  that  his  means  were 
inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  his  intended  col- 
ony. Ojeda,  however,  w.is  not  long  at  a  loss  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  Like  many  free-spirited  men. 
who  are  careless  and  squandering  of  their  own 
purses,  he  hid  a  facility  at  commanding  the  purses 
of  his  neigbours.  Among  the  motley  population  of 
San  Domingo  there  was  a  lawyer  ol  some  abilities, 
the  Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  dc  Knciso,  who  had 
made  two  thous.ind  castiUanos  by  his  pleading  ;*  for 
it  would  apjK'ar  that  the  spirit  of  litigation  was  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  civilized  lite  transplanted  to  the 
New  World,  and  flourished  suqirisingly  among  the 
Spanish  colonists. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  berame  acquainted  with  the 
iJachelor,  and  hnding  him  to  be  of  a  restless  and 
speculative  char.icter,  soon  succeeded  in  inspirinj/ 
him  with  a  contempt  for  the  dull  but  secure  and 
profitable  routine  of  his  office  in  San  Domingo,  and 
imbuing  him  with  his  own  passion  for  adventure. 
Above  all,  he  dazzled  him  with  the  olicr  to  make  him 
Alcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment he  was  about  to  establish  in  the  wilderness. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  aspiring  Bachelor  yielded  to 
the  temptation,  and  agreed  to  invest  all  his  money  in 
the  enterprise.  It  was  agreed  that  Ojeda  should 
depart  with  the  armament  which  had  arrived  Ifoni 
Spain,  while  the  Bachelor  should  remain  at  Hispan- 
iola  to  beat  up  for  recruits  and  provide  supplies ; 
with  these  he  was  to  embark  in  a  snip  purch.ised  by 
himself,  and  proceed  to  join  his  high-mettled  friend 
at  the  seat  of  his  intended  colony.  Two  rival  gov- 
ernors, so  well  matched  as  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  and 
both  possessed  of  swelling  spirits,  pent  up  in  small 
but  active  bodies,  could  not  remain  long  in  a  Utile 
place  like  San  Domingo  without  some  collision.  The 
btland  of  Jamaica,  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
in  common,  furnished  the  first  ground  of  contention  ; 
the  province  of  Darien  furnished  another,  each  pre- 
tending to  include  it  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Their  disputes  on  these  points  ran  so  high 
that  the  whole  place  resounded  with  them.  In  talk- 
ing, however,  Nicuesa  had  the  advantage;  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  court,  he  w.as  more  polished 
and  ceremonious,  had  greater  self-command,  and 
probably  perplexed  his  rival  governor  in  argument. 
Ojeda  was  no  great  casuist,  but  he  was  an  excellent 
swordsman,  and  always  re.idy  to  tight  his  way 
through  any  question  of  right  or  dignity    vhich  he 
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could  not  clearly  argue  with  the  tongue  ;  10  he  p>  0 
posed  to  settle  the  dispute  by  single  combat.  N  cu- 
e«a.  though  equally  brave,  was  more  a  man  of  thf 
world,  and  saw  the  folly  of  such  arbitrament.  Se- 
cretly smiling  at  the  heat  of  his  antagonist,  he  pro- 
posed,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  duel,  and  I.)  fiiinish 
something  worth  tighting  for,  that  each  shoulil  de« 
posit  five  thousand  c.ilillanos,  to  be  the  prize  ol'  the 
victor.  This,  as  he  foresaw,  was  a  temporary  chrci 
upon  the  fiery  valour  of  his  rival,  who  did  not  pos 
sess  a  pistole  In  his  treasury ;  but  probably  w.a.*  toi, 
proud  u  confess  it. 

It  is  lot  likely,  however,  that  the  impetuous  spirit 
ofOjeC.i  woulil  Umg  h.ave  remained  in  check,  had 
not  the  discreet  Juan  de  la  Cosa  interposed  to  calm 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  great  ascendency 
possesscti  by  this  veteran  n.'kvigator  over  his  fiery  as- 
siiriate.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  a  man  whose  stronu 
natural  goo<l  sense  had  been  quickened  by  long  and 
hard  experience ;  whose  courage  w.as  above  all  ques- 
tion, but  trmpere<l  by  time  and  tri.al.  He  seems  to 
have  been  personally  att.-iched  to  Ojed.a,  as  veterans 
who  have  outlived  the  rash  impulse  of  youthful  val- 
our are  apt  to  love  the  tiery  qu.ility  in  their  youngei 
associates.  So  long  as  he  accompanied  Oje(la  in  hi? 
enterprisen,  he  stoo<l  by  him  as  a  Mentor  in  council 
and  a  devoted  partisan  in  danger. 

In, the  present  instance  the  interference  of  this 
veteran  of  the  se.as  h.ad  the  most  salutary  effect ;  he 
prevented  the  impending  duel  of  the  rival  governors, 
and  nersu.ided  them  to  agree  that  the  rivet  Danen 
should  be  the  boundary  line  between  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

The  dis|iute  relative  to  Jamaica  was  settled  by  the 
Admir.'d  Don  Diego  Columbus  himself.  He  had  al- 
ready felt  aggrieved  by  the  distrif)Ution  of  these  gov- 
ernmenis  by  the  king,  without  his  consent  or  ever 
knowledge,  being  contrary  to  the  privileges  whirl' 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  the  discoverer.  It  was 
in  vain  to  contend,  however,  when  the  m.itter  was 
beyond  his  re.ach  and  involved  in  technical  disputes, 
But  as  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  it  in  a  manner  lay 
at  his  own  door,  and  he  could  not  brook  its  being 
made  a  matter  of  gift  to  these  brawling  governors. 
Without  waiting  the  slow  and  uncertain  course  of 
making  remonstrances  to  the  king,  he  took  the  al- 
fair,  as  a  matter  of  plain  right,  into  his  own  hands 
and  ordered  a  br.ave  officer,  Juan  de  Esquibel,  the 
s.aine  who  h.ad  subjugated  the  province  of  Higuey. 
to  take  possession  of  th.at  island,  with  seventy  men. 
and  to  hold  it  subject  to  his  command. 

Ojeda  did  not  hear  of  this  arrangement  until  he 
was  on  the  point  of  embarking  to  make  sail.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  loudly  defied  the  power  of 
the  admiral,  and  swore  that  if  he  ever  found  Juar.  dt 
Esnuibel  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  he  would  strike 
off  his  head.  The  populace  present  heard  this  men- 
ace, and  had  too  thorough  an  idea  of  the  fiery  and 
darir^j  character  of  Ojeda  to  doubt  that  he  would 
carry  it  into  effect.  Notwithstanding  his  bravado, 
however,  Juan  de  Esqnibel  proceeded  according  to 
his  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  Jarr.aica. 

The  .squadron  of  Nicuesa  lingered  for  some  time 
after  the  sailing  of  his  rival.  His  courteous  and  en- 
gaging  m.anners,  aided  by  the  rumour  of  great  riches 
in  the  province  of  Veragua,  where  he  intended  tc 
found  his  colony,  h.ad  drawn  numerous  volunteers 
to  his  st..ndard,  insomuch  that  he  had  to  purchase 
another  ship  to  convey  them. 

Nicuesa  was  more  of  the  courtier  and  the  cavalier 
than  the  man  of  business,  and  had  no  skill  in  manag- 
ing his  pecuniary  aiTairs.  He  had  expended  his  funds 
with  a  tree  and  lavish  hand,  and  involved  himself  in 
debts  which  he  had  not  the  immediate  means  of  pay- 
ing.   Many  of  his  cieditors  knew  that  his  exoeditioo 
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was  rep^nrHed  whh  an  evil  eye  by  the  Admiral,  Don 
Dieijo  Columbus  ;  to  gain  favour  with  the  latter, 
therefore,  they  threw  all  kinds  of  impedimenis  in  the 
way  of  Nicupsa.  Never  was  an  unfortunate  gentle- 
man more  harassed  and  distracted  by  duns  and  de- 
mands, one  plucking  at  his  skirts  as  soon  .as  the 
Other  was  satisfied.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  get- 
ting all  his  forces  embarked.  He  had  seven  hundred 
men,  well  chosen  and  well  armed,  together  with  six 
horses.  He  chose  Lope  de  Olano  to  be  his  captain- 
geneial,  a  seemingly  impolitic  appointment,  as  this 
Olano  had  been  concerned  with  the  notorious  Roldan 
in  his  rebellion  against  Columbus. 

The  squadron  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  and  put 
to  sea,  excepting  one  ship,  which,  with  anchor  a-trip 
and  sails  unfurled,  waited  to  receive  Nicuesa,  who 
was  detained  on  shore  until  the  last  moment  by 
the  perplexities  which  had  been  ?  tfuUy  multiplied 
around  him. 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  his 
boat  he  was  arrested  by  the  harpies  of  the  law,  and 
carried  before  the  Alcalde  Mayor  to  answer  a  de- 
mand for  five  hundred  ducats,  which  he  was  ordered 
to  p.ay  on  the  spot,  or  prepare  to  go  to  prison. 

This  was  a  thunderstroKe  to  the  unfortunate  cava- 
lier. In  vain  he  repr^-sented  his  utter  incapacity  to 
furnish  such  a  sum  at  the  moment ;  in  vain  he 
represented  the  ruin  that  would  accrue  to  hiiyself 
and  the  vast  injury  to  the  public  service,  should  he 
be  prevented  from  joining  his  expedition.  The  Al- 
calde Mayor  was  inflexible,  and  Nicuesa  was  reduced 
to  despair.  At  this  critical  moment  relief  came  from 
a  most  unexpected  quarter.  The  heart  of  a  public 
notary  w.-is  melted  by  his  distress !  He  stepped  for- 
ward in  court  and  declared  that  rather  than  see  so 
gallant  a  gentleman  reduced  to  extremity  he  himself 
would  pay  down  the  money.  Nicuesa  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment,  and  could  scarcely  believe  his 
senses,  but  when  he  saw  him  actually  pay  otT  the 
debt,  and  found  himself  suddenly  released  from  this 
dreadful  embarrassment,  he  embraced  his  deliverer 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  hastened  with  all  speed 
to  embark,  lest  some  other  legal  spell  should  be  laid 
upon  his  persoii. 


CHAPTER  III. 


EXPLOITS  AND  DISASTERS  OK  OJEDA  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  CARTHAGENA — FATE  OF  THE  VET- 
ERAN JUAN  DE   LA  COSA.— (1509.) 

It  was  on  the  loth  of  November,  1509,  that 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  set  sail  from  San  Domingo  with 
two  ships,  two  brigantines,  and  three  hundred  men. 
He  took  with  him  also  twelve  brood  mares.  Among 
the  remarkable  adventurers  who  embarked  with  him 
was  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  was  afterwards  renown- 
ed as  the  conqueror  of  Peru.*  Hernando  Cortez 
had  likewise  intended  to  sail  in  the  expedition,  but 
was  prevented  by  an  inflammation  in  one  of  his 
knees. 
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*  Fiancisco  Pizarro  wu  a  native  of  Truxillo  in  Estremadura.  He 
VM  the  illegitimate  fruit  of  an  amour  between  Gunaalvo  Piiarro,  a 
veteran  captain  of  infantry,  and  a  damsel  in  low  life.  Hi&  chiM- 
dicsd  was  passed  in  t^ovetting  occupations  incident  to  the  humble 
t*a:iditi(jn  of  his  mother,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  swineherd. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  increased  in  years  and  stature  he  enlisted 
as  a  sc'.dier  His  first  camuaigns  may  have  been  against  the  Moors 
in  the  war  of  Granada.  He  certainly  served  in  Italy  under  the 
banner  of  the  Great  Captain,  Gonsalvo  o<  Cordova.  His  roving 
spirit  then  induced  him  to  join  the  bands  of  adventurers  to  the 
New  World.  He  was  of  ferociruis  courage,  and,  when  engaged  in 
any  enterprise,  possessed  an  obstinate  perseverance  that  was  nei- 
ther to  be  deterred  by  danger,  wcikened  by  fatigue  and  hardship,  or 
checked  by  repeated  dis.ippoinlment.  After  having  conquered  the 
great  kingdom  of  Peru,  he  was  assassinated,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
IS41,  defending  himself  bravely  lo  the  last. 


The  voyage  was  speedy  and  prosperous,  and  thej 
arrived  late  in  the  autumn  in  the  harbour  of  Cartha- 
gena.  The  veteran  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  place,  having  sailed  as  pilot  witl, 
Rodrigo  de  Bastides,  at  the  time  he  discovered  it  it. 
1 501,  He  warned  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to  be  upon  In. 
guard,  as  the  natives  were  a  brave  and  warlike  rar  c 
of  Carib  origin,  far  different  from  the  soft  and  gentl. 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  They  wielded  gre.^i 
swords  of  palm -wood,  defended  ther.iselves  w'lli 
osier  targets,  and  dipped  their  arrows  in  a  subtle 
poison.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  mingln! 
in  b.attle,  being  expert  in  drawing  the  bow  anci 
throwing  a  species  of  lance  called  the  azAgay.  Ths 
warning  was  well  timed,  for  the  Indi.ans  of  the.se 
parts  had  been  irritated  by  the  misconduct  of  pre- 
vious adventurers,  and  flew  to  arms  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  ships. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  now  feared  for  the  safety  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  person,  fortune,  and 
official  dignity  at  stake.  He  earnestly  advised  Ojeda 
to  abandon  this  tlangerous  neighbourhood,  and  ic 
commence  a  settlement  in  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  where 
the  people  were  less  ferocious,  and  did  not  use  poi- 
soned weApons.  Ojeda  was  too  proud  of  spirit  to 
alter  his  ^lans  through  fear  of  a  naked  foe.  It 
is  thought,  too,  trt.at  he  had  no  objection  to  a  skir- 
mish, being  desirous  of  a  pretext  to  make  slaves  to 
be  sent  to  Hispaniola  in  discharge  of  the  debts  he 
had  left  unpaid.*  He  landed,  therefore,  with  a  con- 
siilerable  p.irt  of  his  force,  and  a  number  of  friars, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  convert  the  Indians.  His 
faithful  lieutenant,  being  unable  to  keep  him  out  of 
danger,  stood  by  to  second  him. 

Ojeda  advanced  towards  the  savages,  and  ordered 
the  friars  to  read  aloud  a  certain  formula  which  hat' 
recently  been  digested  by  profound  jurists  and  di- 
vines in  Spain.  It  began  in  stately  form.  "  I,  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  mighty 
sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Leon,  conquerors  of  bar- 
barous nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  du 
notify  unto  you,  and  make  you  know,  in  the  best 
way  I  can,  that  God  our  Lord,  one  and  etem.ai, 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  nan  and 
one  woman,  from  whom  you  and  we,  and  ad  the 
people  of  the  earth  proceeded,  and  are  descendants, 
as  well  as  those  who  shall  come  hereafter."  The 
formula  then  went  on  to  declare  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Faith  ;  the  supreme  power 
given  to  St.  Peter  over  the  world  and  ail  the  human 
race,  and  exercised  by  his  representative  the  popm ; 
the  donation  made  by  a  late  pope  of  all  this  part  of 
the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants,  to  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  of  Castile;  and  the  ready  obedience 
which  had  already  been  paid  by  many  of  its  lands 
and  islands  and  people  to  the  agents  and  representa- 
tives of  these  sovereigns.  It  called  upon  those 
savages  present,  therefore,  to  do  the  same,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Catholic  King,  but,  in  case  of  refusal,  it  denounced 
upon  them  all  the  horrors  of  war,  the  desolation  of 
their  dwelling,  the  seizure  of  their  property,  and  the 
slavery  of  tneir  wives  and  children.  Such  was 
the  extraordinary  document,  which,  from  this  time 
forward,  was  read  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  to  the 
wondering  savages  of  any  newly-found  country,  as  a 
prelude  to  sanctify  the  violence  about  to  be  inflicted 
on  them.t 

When  the  friars  had  read  this  pious  manifesto 
Ojeda  nade  signs  of  amity  to  the  natives,  and  bcici 


*  Las  Casaa.    Hilt.  Ind.  1.  ii.  c.  57.  MS. 

t  The  reader  will  find  the  coiaplate  krm  of  tUit  tarioM  maasfntr 
in  the  appendix. 
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op  glittering  presents;  they  had  already  suffered, 
however,  from  the  cruelties  of  tiie  white  men.  and 
were  nrt  to  be  won  by  kindness.  On  the  contrary, 
they  brandished  their  weapons,  sounded  their  conchs, 
and  prepared  to  make  battle. 

Juan  de  la  Cosa  saw  the  rising  choler  of  Ojeda, 
and  knew  his  fiery  impatience.  He  again  entreated 
him  to  abandon  these  hostile  shores,  and  reminded 
hix  of  the  venomous  weapons  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  all  in  vain :  Ojeda  connded  blindly  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Virgin.  Putting  up,  as  usual,  a  short 
prayer  to  Lis  patroness,  he  drew  his  weapon,  braced 
nis  buckler,  and  charged  furiously  upon  tlie  savages. 
luan  de  la  Cosa  followed  as  heartily  as  if  the  battle 
had  been  of  his  own  seeking.  The  Indians  were 
soon  routed,  a  number  killed,  and  several  taken 
prisoners ;  on  their  persons  were  found  plates  of 
gold,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  Flushed  by  this 
triumph,  Ojeda  took  several  of  the  prisoners  as 
guides,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  four  leagues 
into  the  interior.  He  was  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
faithful  lieutenant,  the  veteran  La  Cosa,  continually 
remonstrating  against  his  useless  temerity,  but  hard- 

S"  ■  seconding  him  in  the  most  hare-brained  perils. 
aving  penetrated  far  into  the  forest,  they  came  to 
a  strong-hold  of  the  enemy,  where  a  numerous  force 
was  ready  to  receive  them,  armed  with  clubs,  lances, 
arrows,  and  bucklers.  Ojeda  led  his  men  to  the 
charge  with  the  old  Castilian  war  cry,  "  Santiago  !  " 
The  savages  soon  took  to  flight.  Eight  of  their 
bravest  warriors  threw  themselves  into  a  cabin,  and 
plied  their  bows  and  arrows  so  vigo.ously,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  kept  at  bay.  Ojeda  cried  shame 
upon  his  followers  to  be  daunted  by  eight  naked 
men.  Stung  by  this  reproach,  an  old  Castilian 
soldier  rushed  through  a  shower  of  sirrows,  and 
forced  the  door  of  the  cabin,  but  received  a  shaft 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold. 
Ojeda,  furious  at  the  sight,  ordered  tire  to  be  set  to 
the  combustible  edifice ;  in  a  moment  it  was  in  a 
b'.aze,  and  the  eight  warriors  perished  in  the  flames. 

IJeventy  Indians  were  m.ide  captive  and  sent  to 
the  ships,  and  Ojeda.  regardless  of  the  remonstr.inces 
of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  continued  his  rash  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  through  the  forest.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  they  arrived  at  a  vilLage  called  Yurbaco ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  fled  to  the  mount.iins 
with  their  wives  and  children  and  princip.al  effects. 
The  Spaniards,  imagining  that  the  Indians  were 
completely  teriitkd  and  dispersed,  now  roved  in 
quest  of  booty  among  the  deserted  houses,  which 
stood  distant  from  e.ach  other,  buried  among  the 
trees.  While  they  were  thus  scattered,  troops  of  sav- 
ages rushed  forth,  with  furious  yells,  from  all  parts 
of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  gather 
together  and  support  each  other,  but  every  little 
party  wa.5  surrounded  by  a  host  of  foes.  They  fought 
with  desperate  bravery,  but  for  once  their  valour  and 
their  iron  armour  were  of  no  avail ;  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  sank  beneath  war-clubs 
and  poisoned  arrows. 

Ojeda  on  the  first  alarm  collected  a  few  soldiers 
and  ensconced  himself  within  a  small  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  palisades.  Here  he  was  closely  besieged 
and  galled  by  flights  of  arrows.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  covered  himself  with  his  buckler,  and, 
being  small  and  active,  managed  to  protect  himself 
from  thii  deadly  shower,  but  all  his  companions  were 
slain  by  his  side,  some  of  them  perishing  in  frightful 
agonies.  At  this  fearful  moment  the  veteran  La 
Cosa,  having  heard  of  the  peril  of  his  commander, 
nrrived,  with  a  few  followers,  to  his  .-issistaiice. 
Stationing  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  palisades,  the 
brave  Biscayan  kept  the  savages  at  hay  until  most  of 
bis  men  were  slain  and  he  himself  was  severely 


wounded.  Just  the»i  Ojeda  sprang  forth  like  a  tiget 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  dealing  his  blows  or. 
every  side.  La  Cosa  would  have  seconded  him,  bu* 
was  crippled  by  his  wounds.  He  took  refuge  with 
the  remnant  of  his  men  in  an  Indian  cabin;  thr 
straw  roof  of  which  he  aided  them  to  throw  off,  lest 
the  enemy  should  set  it  on  fire.  Here  he  defender 
himself  until  all  his  comrades,  but  one,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  subJe  poison  of  his  wounds  at  lengftk 
oveiTjowered  him,  and  he  sank  to  the  ground,  Fteliuf: 
death  at  hand,  he  called  to  his  only  surviving  compan 
ion.  "  Brother,"  said  he,  "  since  God  hath  pro- 
tected thee  fronr.  harm,  sally  forth  and  fly,  and  if 
ever  thou  shouldst  see  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  tell  him  of 
my  fate ! " 

Thus  fell  the  hardy  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  faithful  anfi 
devoted  to  the  very  last ;  nor  can  we  refn  in  from 
pausing  to  pay  a  p-issing  tribute  to  his  memory.  Hi- 
was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  ont- 
of  the  ablest  of  those  gallant  Spanish  navigators 
who  first  explored  the  way  to  the  New  World.  But 
it  is  by  the  honest  and  kii^diy  qualities  of  his  hean 
that  his  memory  is  most  endeared  to  us  ;  it  is,  above 
all,  by  that  loyalty  in  friendship  displayed  in  this  his 
last  and  fatal  expedition.  Warmed  by  his  attach- 
ment for  a  more  youthful  and  a  hot-headed  adventurer 
we  see  this  w.iry  veteran  of  the  seas  forgetting  his 
usual  prudence  and  the  lessons  of  his  experience, 
and  embarking,  heart  and  hand,  purse  and  person,  in 
the  wild  enterprises  of  his  favourite.  Wt  beholc' 
him  watching  over  him  as  a  parent,  remonstrating 
with  him  as  a  counsellor,  but  fighting  by  him  as  a 
partisan ;  following  him,  without  hesitation,  into 
known  and  needless  danger,  to  certain  death  !i5<li. 
and  showing  no  other  solicitude  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments but  to  be  remembered  by  his  friend. 

The  histories  of  these  Spanish  discoveries  abound 
in  noble  and  generous  traits  of  character,  but  fev. 
have  charmed  us  more  than  this  instance  of  loyalt) 
to  the  last  gasp,  in  the  death  of  the  staunch  Juati 
de  la  Cosa.  The  Spaniard  who  escaped  to  tell  th>; 
story  of  his  end  was  the  only  survivor  of  seventy  that 
had  followed  Ojeda  in  this  rash  and  headlong  inroad. 


CHAPTER   IV, 


ARRIVAL    or    NICUESA— VBNGEANCK    TAKEN  Oh 
THE   INDIANS. 

While  these  disastrous  occurrences  happened  on 
shore,  great  alarm  began  to  be  felt  on  board  of  thf 
ships.  Days  had  el.ipsed  since  the  party  had  ad- 
ventured so  rashly  into  the  wilderness  ;  yet  nothing 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  them,  and  the  forest 
spread  a  mystery  over  their  fate.  Some  of  tht- 
.Spaniards  ventured  a  little  distance  into  the  woods, 
but  were  deterred  by  the  distant  shouts  and  yells  of 
the  savages,  and  the  noise  of  their  conchs  ant' 
drums.  Armed  detachments  then  coasted  the  short 
in  boats,  landing  occasionally,  climbing  the  rock? 
and  ]>•  inontories,  tiring  signal-guns,  and  soundinj; 
trumjK  i.s.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  they  heard  nothing 
but  the  echoes  of  their  own  noises,  or  perhaps  the 
wild  whoop  of  an  Indian  from  the  bosom  of  the 
forest.  At  length,  when  they  were  about  to  give  iji 
the  search  in  despair,  they  came  to  a  great  thicket  o! 
mangrove  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Thest 
trees  grow  within  the  water,  but  their  roots  rise, 
and  arc  intertwined,  above  the  surface.  In  this  en 
tangled  and  almost  impervious  grove,  they  caught  s 
glimpse  of  a  man  in  Spanish  attire.  They  entered, 
and.  to  their  astonishment,  found  it  to  be  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,     He  was  lying  on  the  matted  roots  of  th« 
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mangroves,  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
sword  in  his  hand  ;  but  so  wasted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue  that  he  could  not  speaic.  They  bore  him  to 
the  tirm  land ;  made  a  fire  on  the  shore  to  warm 
him,  for  he  was  chilled  with  the  damp  and  cold  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  when  he  was  a  little  revived 
tliey  gave  him  food  and  wine.  In  this  way  he  gradu- 
Silly  recovered  strength  to  tell  his  doleful  story.* 

He  had  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the 
bost  of  savages,  and  attaining  the  woody  skirts  of 
the  mountains ;  but  when  he  found  himself  alone, 
md  that  all  his  brave  men  had  been  cut  off,  he  was 
ready  to  yield  up  in  despair.  Bitterly  did  he  reproach 
himself  for  having  disregarded  the  advice  of  the 
veteran  La  Cosa,  and  deeply  did  he  deplore  the  loss 
of  that  loyal  follower,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
devotion.  He  scarce  knew  which  way  to  bend  his 
course,  but  continued  on,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  of  the  forest,  until  out  of  hearing  of  the 
yells  of  triumph  uttered  by  the  savages  over  the 
bodies  of  his  men.  When  the  day  broke,  he  sought 
the  rudest  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  hid  himself  un- 
til the  night ;  then  struggling  forward  among  rocks, 
and  precipices,  and  matted  forests,  he  made  Tiis  way 
to  the  sea-side,  but  ^vas  too  much  exhausted  to  reach 
the  ships.  Indeed  it  was  wonderful  thiit  one  so 
small  of  frame  should  have  been  able  to  endure  such 
great  hardships ;  but  he  was  of  admirable  strength 
and  hanlihood.  His  followers  considered  his  escape 
from  death  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  and  he 
himself  regarded  it  as  another  proof  of  the  special 
protection  of  the  Virgin ;  for,  though  he  had,  as 
usual,  received  no  wound,  yet  it  is  said  his  buckler 
bore  the  dints  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  arrows.f 

While  the  Spaniards  were  yet  on  the  shore,  ad- 
ministering to  the  recovery  of  their  commander, 
they  beheld  a  squadron  of  ships  standing  towards 
the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and  soon  perceived  them 
10  be  the  ships  of  Nicuesa.  Ojeda  was  troubled  in 
mind  at  the  sight  recollecting  his  late  intemperate 
defiance  of  that  cavalier  ;  and,  reflecting  that,  should 
he  seek  him  in  enmity,  he  was  in  no  situation  to 
maintain  his  challenge  or  defend  himself.  He  ordered 
his  men,  therefore,  to  return  on  board  the  ships  and 
leave  him  alone  on  the  shore,  and  not  to  reveal  the 
place  of  his  retreat  while  Nicuesa  should  remain  in 
the  harbour. 

As  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour,  the  boats 
sallied  forth  to  meet  it.  The  first  inquiry  of  Nicuesa 
was  concerning  Ojeda.  The  followers  of  the  latter 
replied,  mournfully,  that  their  commander  had  gone 
on  a  warlike  expedition  into  the  country,  but  days 
had  elapsed  without  his  return,  so  that  they  feared 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  They  entreated 
Nicuesa,  therefore,  to  give  his  word,  as  a  cavalier, 
that  should  Ojeda  really  be  in  distress,  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes  to  revenge  him- 
self for  their  late  disputes, 

Nicuesa,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  and  gen- 
erous spirit,  blushed  with  indignation  at  such  a  re- 
quest. "  Seek  your  commander  instantly,"  said  he ; 
"  bring  him  to  me  if  he  be  alive ;  and  I  pledge  my- 
self not  merely  to  forget  the  past,  but  to  aid  him  as 
H  he  were  a  brother.'  I 

When  they  met.  Nicuesa  received  his  late  foe  with 
open  arms.    "  It  is  not,"  said  he, "  for  Hidalgos,  like 

*  The  picture  here  giren  U  to  much  like  romance,  that  the  author 
fwMei  his  authority  at  length.— "Llegaron  adonde  havia,  junto  al 
agna  de  la  mar,  unos  Manglares,  que  son  arboln.  que  siempre  nacen, 
1  crecen  i  permanecen  dentro  del  aj{ua  de  la  mar,  cun  graiide.%  raices, 
atidas,  i  enmaraBadat  unaa  con  otru.  i  alli  metido,  i  eKondido 
hallaron  k  Aloiiao  de  Ojeda,  con  lu  espada  en  la  mano,  i  la  rodela 
CD  lai  espaldas,  i  en  ella  sobre  trecientas  teflalea  de  flechaxos. 
Eitabo  detcaido  de  hambre,  que  no  podia  hechnr  de  si  la  habia  ;  i 
d  DO  fucra  tao  robusto,  aunque  chico  de  cuenio,  fuera  raucrto.** 

L«i  Cau*.  1.  ii.  c.  %».    MS.  Hcmra.  Hist.  Ind.    l>.  i.  I.  vii.  c.  xv. 
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men  of  vulgar  souls,  to  remember  past  liffereiMei 
when  they  behold  one  another  in  distress.  Hence- 
forth, let  all  that  has  occtirred  between  ns  be  forgot- 
ten. Command  me  as  a  brother.  Myself  and  my 
men  are  at  your  orders,  to  follow  you  wherever  yoti 
please,  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his 
comrades  are  revenged." 

The  spirits  of  Ojeda- were  once  more  lifted  up  bj 
thi5  gallant  and  genero  is  offer.  The  two  govtmors. 
no  longer  rivals,  landed  four  hundred  of  their  mci 
and  several  horses,  and  set  of!  with  all  speed  for  the 
fatal  village.  They  approached  it  in  the  night,  and, 
dividing  their  forces  into  two  parties,  gave  orders 
that  not  an  Indian  should  be  taken  alive. 

The  village  was  buried  in  deep  sleep,  but  the 
woods  were  filled  with  large  pai.cts,  which,  being 
awakened,  made  a  prodigious  clamour.  The  Indians, 
however,  thinking  the  Spaniards  all  destroyed,  paid 
no  attention  to  these  noises.  It  was  not  until  their 
houses  were  assailed,  and  wrapped  in  flames,  that 
they  took  the  alarm.  They  rushed  forth,  some  with 
arms,  some  weaponless,  but  were  received  at  their 
doors  by  the  exasperated  Spaniards,  and  either  slain 
on  the  spot,  or  driven  back  into  the  fire.  Women 
fled  wildly  forth  with  children  in  their  arms,  but  at 
sight  of  the  Spaniards  glittering  in  steel,  and  of  the 
horses,  which  they  supposed  ravenous  monsters,  they 
ran  back,  shrieking  with  horror,  into  their  burning 
habitations.  Great  was  the  carnage,  for  no  Quarter 
was  shown  to  age  or  sex.  Many  perished  by  the 
fire,  and  many  by  the  sword. 

When  they  had  fully  glutted  their  vengeance,  the 
Spaniards  ranged  about  for  booty.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, they  found  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Juan 
de  la  Cosa.  It  was  tied  to  a  tree,  but  swoln  and  di»' 
coloured  in  a  hideous  manner  by  the  poison  of  thr 
arrows  with  which  he  had  been  slain.  This  dismal 
spectacle  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  common  men 
that  not  one  would  remain  in  that  place  during  thd 
night.  Having  sacked  the  village,  therefore,  they 
left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
their  ships.  The  spoil  in  gold  and  other  articles  of 
value  must  have  been  great,  for  the  share  of  Nicuesa 
and  his  men  amounted  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand 
castillanos.*  The  two  governors,  now  faithful  con- 
federates, parted  with  m.iny  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, and  with  mutual  admiration  of  each  other's 
prowess,  and  Nicuesa  continued  his  voyage  for  th« 
coast  of  Veragua. 


CHAPTER   V. 


OJEDA   FOUNDS  THE  COLONY  OF  SAN   SEBASTIAN 
— BELEAGUERED   BY  THE   INDIANS. 

Ojeda  now  adopted,  though  tardily,  the  advice 
of  his  unfortunate  lieutenant,  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  and, 
giving  up  all  thoughts  of  colonising  this  disastrous 
part  of  the  coast,  steered  his  course  for  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba.  He  sought  for  some  time  the  river  Darien, 
famed  among  the  Indians  as  abounding  in  gold,  but 
not  finding  it,  landed  in  various  places,  seeking  a 
favourable  sight  for  his  intended  colony.  His  peopi>^ 
were  disheartened  by  the  disasters  they  had  aJreadA 
undergone,  and  the  appearance  of  surrounding  ol> 
jects  was  not  calculated  to  reassure  them.  The 
country,  though  fertile  and  covcjcd  with  rich  and 
beautiful  vegetation,  was  in  their  eyes  a  land  of  can- 
nibals and  monsters.  They  began  to  dread  the 
strength  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  savages,  who 
could  tfansfix  a  man  with  their  arrows  even  whes 


*  EquivaUat  to  w<a*>  tloUan  *f  the  prwcot  dav- 
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fovered  with  armour,  and  whose  shafts  were  tipped 
with  deadly  poison.  They  heard  the  bowlings  of 
tigers,  p;inthers,  and,  as  they  thought,  lions  in  the 
forests,  anil  encountered  large  and  venomous  ser- 
pents among  the  rocks  and  thickets.  As  they  were 
passing  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  one  of  their  horses 
was  seized  by  the  leg  by  an  enormous  alligator,  and 
dtBgged  beneath  the  waves.* 

Ai  length  Ojeda  fixed  upon  a  place  for  his  town 
•T'  a  height  at  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf.  Here,  land- 
ing all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  ships,  he  began 
with  all  diligence  to  erect  houses,  giving  this  embryo 
capital  of  his  province  the  name  of  San  Sebastian,  in 
honoui  ol  that  sainted  martyr,  who  was  slain  by  ar- 
rows ;  hoping  he  might  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
the  empoisoned  shafts  of  the  savages.  As  a  further 
protection  he  erected  a  large  wooden  fortress,  and 
surrounded  the  place  witli  a  stockade.  Feeling, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  his  handful  of  men  tc 
contend  with  the  hostile  tribes  around  him,  he  des- 
patched a  ship  to  Hispaniola,  with  a  letter  to  the 
iSachelor,  Martin  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  his  Alcalde 
Mayor,  informing  him  of  his  having  established  his 
seat  of  government,  and  urging  him  to  lose  no  time 
in  joining  him  with  all  the  recruits,. arms,  and  pro- 
visions he  could  command.  By  the  same  ship  he 
transmitted  to  San  Domingo  all  the  captives  and 
gold  he  had  collected. 

His  capital  being  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
Ojeda  now  thought  of  making  a  progress  through 
his  wild  territory,  and  set  out,  accordingly,  with  an 
anred  band,  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
c.icii-jue,  reputed  as  possessing  great  treasures  of 
t;Mn.  The  natives,  however,  hail  by  this  time  learnt 
the  nature  of  these  friendly  visits,  and  were  prepared 
tn  resist  them.  Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards  entered 
Into  the  defiles  of  the  surrounding  forest  when  they 
.r'rc  assailed  by  flights  of  arrows  from  the  close 
'Xiverts  of  the  thickets.  Some  were  shot  dead  on  the 
tpot ;  others,  less  fortunate,  expired  raving  with  the 
torments  of  the  poison;  the  survivors,  filled  with 
horror  .it  the  sight,  and,  losing  .ill  presence  of  mind, 
retreated  in  coidusion  to  the  fortress. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ojeda  could  again  per- 
su.ade  his  men  to  take  the  field,  so  great  wa.s  their 
dread  ot  the  jjoisoned  weapons  of  the  Indians.  At 
length  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  for.age  among  the  villages  in  search, 
not  of  gold,  but  of  food. 

In  one  of  their  ex[)editions  they  were  surprised  by 
an  ambuscade  of  savages  in  a  gorge  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  attacked  with  stich  fury  and  effect,  that 
they  were  completely  routed  and  pursued  with  yells 
and  bowlings  to  the  very  gates  of  St.  Sebastian. 
Many  died  in  excnici.iting  agony  of  their  wounds, 
and  others  recovered  with  extreme  difficulty.  Those 
who  were  well  no  longer  dared  to  venture  forth  in 
search  of  foo<l ;  for  the  whole  forest  teemed  with 
lurking  foes.  They  devoured  such  herbs  and  roots 
as  they  roulil  find  without  regard  to  their  quality. 
1  he  humors  of  their  bodies  became  corrupted,  and 
7«*iou!>  diseases,  combined  with  the  ravages  of  fam- 
ine, daily  thinned  their  numbers.  The  sentinel  who 
Sfebly  mounted  guard  at  night  was  often  found  dead 
»t  his  post  in  the  morning.  Some  stretched  them- 
^'?lvcs  oa  the  ground  and  expired  of  mere  famine  and 
ijjbility-  ncr  was  death  any  longer  regarded  as  an 
evil,  i>ut  rather  as  a  welcome  relief  from  a  life  of 
horror  and  despair. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

ALONZO  DE  OIEDA  SUPPOSEO  l)V  THE  SATAGES 
TO  HAVE  A  CHARMED  LIFE — THEIR  E.<(PKRI- 
MENT  TO  TRY  THE  FACT. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  continued  to  harass 
the  garrison,  lying  in  wait  to  surprise  the  foraging 
parties,  cutting  off  all  stragglers,  and  sometimes 
approaching  the  walls  in  open  defiance.  On  such 
occasions  Ojeda  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  men 
and,  from  his  great  agility,  was  the  first  to  overtake 
the  retreating  foe.  He  slew  more  of  their  warriors 
with  his  single  arm  than  all  his  followers  to.gether. 
Though  often  exposed  to  showers  of  arrows,  none 
had  ever  wounded  him,  and  the  Indians  began  to 
think  he  had  a  ch.srmed  life.  Perhaps  they  had 
heard  from  fugitive  prisoners  the  idea  entertained  by 
himself  and  his  followers  of  his  being  under  super- 
natural protection.  Determined  to  ascenain  the 
fact,  they  placed  four  of  their  most  dexterous  arch- 
ers in  ambush  with  orders  to  single  him  out.  A 
number  of  them  advanced  towards  the  fort  sounding 
their  conchs  and  drums  and  uttering  yells  of  defi- 
ance. As  they  expected,  the  impetuous  Ojeda  sal- 
lied forth  immediately  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The 
Indians  fled  towards  the  ambuscade,  drawing  him 
in  furious  pursuit.  The  archers  waited  until  he  wtas 
full  in  front,  and  then  launched  their  deadly  shafts. 
Three  struck  his  buckler  and  glanced  harmlessly  off. 
but  the  fourth  pierced  his  thigh.  Satisfied  that  he 
was  wounded  beyond  the  possibility  of  cure,  the 
sav.iges  retreated  with  shouts  of  triumph. 

Ojeda  was  borne  back  to  the  fortress  in  great  an- 
guish of  body  and  despondency  of  spirit.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  lost  blood  in  battle.  The 
charm  in  which  he  had  hitherto  confided  was 
broken;  or  rather,  the  Holy  Virgin  appeared  to 
have  withdrawn  her  protection.  He  had  the  hor- 
rible death  of  his  followers  before  his  eyes,  who  aad 
perished  of  their  wounds  in  raving  frenzy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  poison  was  to  shoot 
a  thrilling  chill  through  the  wounded  part;  from 
this  circumstance,  perhaps,  a  remedy  suggested  it- 
self to  the  imagination  of  Ojeda,  which  few  but  him- 
self could  have  had  the  courage  to  undergo.  He 
caused  two  plates  of  iron  to  be  made  red  hot,  and 
ordered  a  surgeon  to  apply  them  to  each  orifice  of 
the  wound.  The  surgeon  shuddered  and  refused, 
saying  he  would  not  be  the  murderer  of  his  gen- 
eral.* Upon  this  Ojeda  made  a  solemn  vow  that  he 
would  hang  him  unless  he  obeyed.  To  avoid  the 
gallows,  the  surgeon  appFied  the  glowing  plates. 
Ojeda  refused  to  be  tied  down,  or  that  any  one 
should  hold  him  during  this  frightful  operation.  He 
endured  it  without  shrinking  or  uttering  a  murmur, 
although  it  so  inflamed  his  whole  system,  that  they 
had  to  wrap  him  in  sheets  steeped  in  vinegar  to  al- 
lay the  burning  heat  which  raged  throughout  hi£ 
body ;  and  we  are  assured  that  a  barrel  of  vinegar 
was  exhausted  for  the  purpose.  The  desperate  rem 
edy  succeeded :  the  cold  poison,  says  Bishop  Lat 
Casas,  was  consumed  by  the  vivid  fire  t  How  far  thf 
venerable  historian  is  correct  in  hi^  postulate,  sur- 
geons may  decide ;  but  many  incredulous  person* 
will  be  apt  to  account  for  the  cure  by  surmising  that 
the  arrow  was  not  envenomed. 


*  H«n«n,  HiM.  lad.  D.  1. 1.  «ii.  c  ni. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
ARRIVAL  OF  A  STRANGE  SHIP  AT  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  though  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  hit 

*  Charlevoix,  ut  iup,  p.  193. 

t  la!.  Cuaii.  Hist.  Ind.  lib.  U.  c.  itg.  MS. 
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helpless  situation  completed  the  despair  of  his  com- 
p.mions ;  for,  while  he  was  in  health  and  vigour,  his 
buoyant  and  mercurial  spirit,  his  active,  restless,  and 
enterprising  habits,  imparted  animation,  if  not  con- 
fidenct:,  to  every  one  around  him.  The  only  hope 
of  relief  was  from  the  sea,  and  that  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct, when,  one  day,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the 
Spaniards,  a  sail  appeared  on  the  horizon.  It  made 
for  the  port  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the 
height  of  San  Sebastian,  and  there  w.is  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  it  was  the  promised  9uccour  from  San 
Domingo. 

The  ship  came  indeed  from  the  island  of  Hispan- 
iola,  but  it  had  not  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bachelor 
Enciso.  The  commander's  name  was  Bernardino 
de  Talavera.  This  man  was  one  of  the  loose,  heed- 
less adventurers  who  abounded  in  San  Domingo.  His 
carelessness  and  extravagance  had  involved  him  in 
debt,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  prison.  In  the 
height  of  his  difficulties  the  ship  arrived  which  Ojeda 
had  sent  to  San  Domingo,  freighted  with  slaves  and 
gold,  an  earnest  of  the  riches  to  be  found  at  San 
Sebastian.  Bernardino  de  Talavera  immediately 
conceived  the  project  of  giving  his  creditors  the  slip 
and  escaping  to  this  new  settlement.  He  under- 
stood that  Ojeda  was  in  need  of  recruits,  and  felt 
assured  that,  from  his  own  reckless  conduct  in 
money-matters,  he  would  sympathize  with  any  one 
harassed  by  debt.  He  drew  into  his  schemes  a 
number  of  desperate  debtors  like  himself,  nor  was 
he  scrupulous  about  filling  his  ranks  with  recruits 
whose  legal  embarrassments  arose  from  more  crim- 
inal causes.  Never  did  a  more  vagabond  crew  en- 
gage in  a  project  of  colonization. 

How  to  provide  ihemsflvcs  w  ilh  a  vessel  was  now 
the  question.  'I'hey  h:ul  neither  money  nor  credit ; 
but  then  they  had  cuniiiiii;  and  couraye,  and  were 
troubled  by  no  scruples  of  conscience ;  thus  quah- 
Sed,  a  knave  will  often  succeed  better  for  a  time 
than  an  honest  man  ;  it  is  in  the  long  run  that  he 
fiuls,  as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Talavera 
End  his  hopeful  associates.  While  casting  about  for 
means  to  escape  to  San  Sebastian  they  heard  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  certain  Genoese,  which  was  at 
Cape  Tiburon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and, taking  in  a  cargo  of  bacon  and  casava  bread 
for  San  Domingo.  Nothing  could  have  happened 
more  opportunely :  here  was  a  ship  amply  stored 
with  provisions,  and  ready  to  their  hand ;  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  seize  it  and  embark. 

The  gang,  accordingly,  seventy  in  number,  made 
their  way  separately  and  secretly  to  Cape  Tiburon, 
where,  assembling  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
they  boarded  the  vessel,  overpowered  the  crew, 
weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail.  They  were  heedless, 
hap-hazard  mariners,  and  knew  little  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  vessel ;  the  historian  Charlevoix  thinks, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  special  providence  that  guided 
them  to  San  Sebastian.  Whether  or  not  the  good 
father  is  right  in  his  opinion,  it  is  certain  that  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  rescued  the  garrison  from  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.* 

Talavera  and  his  franir,  thouuh  they  had  come 
lightly  by  their  prize,  were  not  disposed  to  part  with 
It  as  frankly,  but  demanded  to  be  paid  down  in  gold 
for  the  provisions  furnished  to  the  starving  colonists. 
Ojeda  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  taking  the  supplies 
xto  his  possession,  dealt  them  out  sparingly  to  his 
companions.  Several  of  his  hungry  followers  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  portions,  and  even  accused 
Ojeda  of  unfairness  in  reserving  an  undue  share  for 
himself.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  ground 
for  this  charge,  arising,  not  from  any  selfishness  in 


*  Hift.  S.  Domingo,  lib  i*. 


the  character  of  Ojeda.  but  from  c.w  o'  those  super 
stitious  fancies  with  which  his  mind  was  tinged 
for  we  are  told  that,  for  many  years,  le  had  beer 
haunted  by  a  presentiment  that  he  should  eventuall) 
die  of  hunger* 

This  lurlcing  horror  of  the  mind  may  have  madt 
him  depart  from  his  usual  free  and  lavish  spirit  iu 
doling  out  these  providential  supplies,  and  may  have 
induced  him  to  set  by  an  extra  portion  for  himself,  m 
a  precaution  against  his  anticipated  fate ;  ceitain  it 
is  that  great  clamours  rose  among  his  people.  sorr:< 
of  whom  threatened  to  return  in  the  pirate  vesv.l  to 
Hispaniola.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  nacir^ing 
them  for  the  present,  by  representing  tht;  necc-^.-ity 
of  husbanding  their  supplies,  and  by  asfurii,;;  tliem 
that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  could  not  fail  soon  lo  ar- 
rive, when  there  would  be  provisions  in  abundc^'ice. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


FACTIONS  IN  THE  COLONY— A  CONVENTION  MAnft. 

Days  and  days  elapsed,  but  no  relief  arrived  at 
San  Sebastian.  The  Spaniards  kept  a  ceaseless 
watch  upon  the  sea,  but  the  promised  ship  failed  to 
appear.  With  all  the  husbandry  of  Ojeda  the  stock 
of  provisions  was  nearly  consumed ;  famine  !\p;A\r\ 
prevailed,  and  several  of  the  garrison  perished 
through  their  various  sufferings  and  their  l.ick  of 
sufficient  nourishment.  The  survivors  now  became 
factious  in  their  misery,  and  a  plot  was  fonned  among 
them  to  seize  upon  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  h.irbour 
and  make  sail  for  Hispaniola. 

Ojeda  discovered  their  intentions,  and  was  reduced 
to  great  perplexity.  He  saw  that  to  remain  here 
without  relief  from  abroad  was  certain  destruction 
yet  he  clung  to  his  desperate  enterprise.  It  was  his 
only  chance  for  fortune  or  command ;  for  should  this 
settlement  be  broken  up  he  might  try  in  vain,  with 
his  exhausted  means  and  broken  credit,  to  obtain  an- 
other post  or  to  set  on  foot  another  expedition.  Ruin 
in  fact  would  overwhelm  him,  should  he  return  With- 
out success. 

He  exerted  himself,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  to 
pacify  his  men ;  representing  the  folly  of  abandon- 
ing a  place  where  they  had  established  a  foothold, 
and  where  they  only  needed  a  reinforcement  to  en- 
able them  to  control  the  surrounding  country,  and 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  its  riches.  Finding 
they  still  demurred,  he  offered,  now  that  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  his  wound,  to  go  himself  to 
San  Domingo  in     ""St  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

This  offer  hau  me  desired  effect.  Such  contidence 
had  the  people  in  the  energy,  ability,  and  influence  of 
Ojeda,  that  they  felt  assured  of  relief  should  he  seek  it 
in  person.  They  made  a  kind  of  convention  with  him, 
therefore,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
remain  quietly  at  Sebastian's  for  the  space  of  fifty 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  m  case  no  tidings 
had  been  received  of  Ojeda,  they  were  to  be  at  liber- 
ty to  abandon  the  settlement  and  return  in  the  brig- 
antines  to  Hispaniola.  In  the  mean  time  Francisco 
Pizarro  was  to  command  the  colony  as  Lieutenant 
of  Ojeda,  until  the  arrival  of  his  Alcalde  Mayor,  the 
Bachelor  Enciso.  This  convention  being  made, 
Ujeda  en:barked  in  the  ship  of  Bernardino  de  Tala- 
vera. That  cut-purse  of  the  ocean  and  his  loose- 
handed  crew  were  effectually  cured  of  their  ambition 
to  colonize.  Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding 
abundant  wealth  at  San  Sebastian's,  and  dismayed  at 
the  perils  and  horrors  of  the  surrounding  wilderncM 


*  Hanara.  Dacad.    1. 1.  *iiL  c  «. 
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ihey  preferred  returning  to  Hispaniola,  even  at  the 
risk .)'  chains  and  dungeons.  Doubtless  they  thougnt 
that  tin-  influence  of  Ojeda  would  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain their  pardon,  especially  as  their  timely  succour 
had  been  the  salvation  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OUASTkOUS  VOYAGE  OF  OJEDA   IN  THE  PIRATE 
SHIP. 

Ojeda  had  scarce  put  to  sea  in  the  ship  of  these 
freebooters,  when  a  fierce  quarrel  arose  between  him 
and  Talavera.  Accustomed  to  take  the  lead  among 
his  companions,  still  feeling  himself  governor,  and 
naturally  of  a  domineering  spirit,  Ojeda,  on  coming 
on  board,  had  assumed  the  command  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Talavera,  who  claimed  dominion  over  the 
ship,  by  the  right  no  doubt  of  trover  and  conversion, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  downright  piracy,  resisted  this 
usurpation. 

Ojeda,  as  usual,  would  speedily  have  settled  the 
question  by  the  sword,  but  he  had  the  whole  vaga- 
bond crew  against  him,  who  overpowered  him  with 
numbers  and  threw  him  in  irons.  Still  his  swelling 
spirit  was  unsubdued.  He  reviled  Talavera  and  his 
gang  as  recreants,  traitors,  pirates,  and  offered  to 
light  the  whole  of  them  successively,  provided  they 
would  give  him  a  clear  deck,  and  come  on  two  at  a 
time.  Notwithstanding  his  diminutive  size.jthey  had 
too  high  an  irlea  of  his  prowess,  and  had  heard  too 
much  of  his  exploits,  to  accept  his  challenge  ;  so  they 
kvpt  him  raging  in  his  chains  while  they  pursued 
tlieir  voyage. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  a  vio- 
«Tt  storm  arose.  Talavera  and  his  crew  knew  little 
^;  navigation,  and  were  totally  ignorant  of  those 
seas.  The  raging  of  the  elements,  the  baffling 
»'inds  and  currents,  and  the  danger  of  unknown 
rocks  and  shoals  filled  them  with  confusion  and 
alarm.  They  knew  not  whither  they  were  driving 
before  the  storm,  or  where  to  seek  for  shelter.  In 
this  hour  of  peril  they  called  to  mind  that  Ojeda  was 
a  sailor  as  well  as  soldier,  and  th.it  he  had  repeat- 
edly navigated  these  seas.  Making  a  truce,  there- 
fore, for  the  common  safety,  they  took  off  his  irons, 
on  condition  that  he  would  pilot  the  vessel  during 
the  remainder  of  her  voyage. 

Ojeda  acquitted  himself  with  his  accustomed  spirit 
and  intrepidity ;  but  the  vessel  had  been  already 
swept  so  far  to  the  westward  that  all  his  skill  was  in- 
effectual in  endeavouring  to  work  up  to  Hispaniola 
against  storms  and  adverse  currents.  Borne  away 
by  the  gulf  stream,  and  tempest-tost  for  many  days, 
until  the  shattered  vessel  was  almost  in  a  foundering 
condhion,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to  run  it  on  shore 
on  the  southern  co.ast  of  Cuba. 

Here  then  the  crew  of  free-booters  landed  from 
iheir  prize  in  more  disi)erate  plight  than  when  they 
tlrst  took  possession  of  it.  They  were  on  a  wild  and 
unfrequented  coast,  their  vessel  lay  a  wreck  upon  the 
sands,  and  their  only  chance  was  to  travel  on  foot  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  seek  some 
means  of  crossing  to  Hisp.'iniola,  where,  after  their 
toils,  they  might  perhaps  only  arrive  to  bfc  thrown 
'nto  a  dungeon.  Such,  however,  is  the  yearning  of 
civilized  men  after  the  haunts  of  cultivated  society, 
that  they  set  out,  at  every  risk,  upon  their  long  and 
painful  journey. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TOILSOME  MARCH    OF   OJEDA    ANI>   HI5     .OMPAN 
IONS  THROUGH  THE  MORASSES  OF  CUDA. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  services  of  Oje  la 
the  crew  of  Talavera  still  regarded  him  with  hoslili 
ty ;  but,  if  they  had  felt  the  value  of  his  skill  anc 
courage  at  sea,  they  were  no  less  sensible  of  '.hoji 
import.ince  on  shore,  and  he  soon  acquired  that 
ascendency  over  them  which  belongs  to  a  master- 
spirit in  time  of  trouble. 

Cuba  was  as  yet  uncolonized.  It  was  a  place  of  ref- 
uge to  the  unhappy  natives  of  Hayti,  who  tied  hither 
from  the  whips  and  chains  of  their  European  task 
masters.  The  forests  abounded  with  these  wretched 
fugitives,  who  often  opposed  themselves  to  the  ship- 
wrecked party,  suppo:  ing  them  to  be  sent  by  theii 
late  masters  to  drag  t'lem  back  to  captivity. 

Ojeda  easily  repulsed  these  attacks ;  but  found  that 
these  fugitives  had  likewise  inspired  the  villagers  with 
hostility  to  all  European  strangers.  Seeing  that  his 
companions  were  too  feeble  and  disheartened  to  fight 
their  way  through  the  populous  parts  of  the  island, 
or  to  climb  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  interior,  he 
avoided  all  towns  and  villages,  and  led  them  through 
the  close  forests  and  broad  green  savannahs  which 
extended  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

He  had  only  made  choice  of  evils.  The  forests 
graduaHy  retired  from  the  coast.  The  siivannahs, 
where  the  Spaniards  at  first  had  to  contend  merely 
with  long  rank  grass  and  creeping  vines,  soon  endi?d 
in  salt  marshes,  where  the  oozy  bottom  yielded  ro 
firm  foot-hold,  and  the  mud  and  water  reached  to 
their  knees.  Still  they  pressed  forward,  continually 
hoping  in  a  little  while  to  arrive  at  a  firmer  soil,  and 
flattering  themselves  they  beheld  fresh  meadow  land 
before  them,  but  continually  deceived.  The  farthei 
they  proceeded,  the  deeper  grew  the  mire,  until,  aftei 
they  had  been  eight  days  on  this  dismal  journey 
they  found  themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  morass 
where  the  water  reached  to  their  girdles.  Though  thus 
almost  drowned,  they  were  tonnented  with  incessant 
thirst,  for  all  the  water  around  them  was  as  i)riny  as 
the  ocean.  They  suffered  too  the  cravings  of  ex- 
treme hunger,  having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  cassava 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  few  potatoes  and  other  roots, 
which  they  devoured  raw.  When  they  wished  to 
sleep  they  had  to  climb  among  the  twistwl  roots  of 
mangrove  trees,  which  grew  in  clusters  in  the  waters. 
Still  the  dreary  marsh  widened  and  deepened.  In 
many  places  they  had  to  cross  rivers  and  inlets , 
where  some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  drowned, 
and  others  were  smothered  in  the  mire. 

Their  situation  became  wild  and  desperate.  Thesi 
cassava  bread  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  and  theii 
stock  of  roots  nearly  exhausted.  The  interminable 
morass  still  extended  before  them,  while,  to  return, 
after  the  distance  they  had  come,  was  hopeless. 
Ojeda  alone  kept  up  a  resolute  spirit,  and  cheered 
and  urged  them  forward.  He  had  the  little  Flem- 
ish painting  of  the  Madonna,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  carefully  stored  among 
the  provisions  in  his  knapsack.  Whenever  he  stop- 
ped to  repose  among  the  roots  of  the  mangiove 
trees,  he  took  out  this  picture,  placed  it  among  the 
branches,  and  kneeling,  prayed  devoutly  to  the  Vir- 
gin for  protection.  This  he  did  repeatedly  ir  tht 
course  of  the  day,  and  prevailed  upon  his  com -.un- 
ions to  follow  his  example.  N.ay,  more,  at  a  moment 
of  great  despondency,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
his  patroness,  that  if  she  conducted  him  alive  through 
this  peril,  he  would  erect  a  chapel  in  the  first  Indian 
village  he  should  arrive  at;  and  leave  her  pictun 
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there  to  remain  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  Gen- 

'.iles.* 

This  rrij;;htful  morass  extended  for  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues,  and  was  so  deep  and  difTicult,  so  en- 
tanjjle<l  by  roots  and  creeping  vines,  so  cut  up  by 
crcel;s  and  rivers,  and  so  beset  by  quagmires,  that 
they  were  thirty  days  in  traversing  it.  Out  of  the 
number  of  seventy  men  that  set  out  from  the  ship 
)ut  thirty-tive  remained.  "  Certain  it  is,"  observes 
he  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  the  sufferintjs  of  the  Span- 
ards  in  the  New  World,  in  search  of  wealth,  have 
Dt'f.n  more  cruel  and  severe  than  ever  nation  in  the 
world  endured  ;  hut  those  experienced  by  Ojeda  and 
his  men  have  surpassed  all  others." 

They  were  at  length  so  overcome  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  that  some  lay  down  and  yielded  up  the 
ghost,  and  others  seating  themselves  among  the 
mangrove  trees,  waited  in  despair  for  death  to  put 
an  end  to  th'.;ir  miseries.  Ojeda,  with  a  few  of  the 
lightest  and  most  vigorous,  continued  to  stniggle 
forward,  and,  to  their  unutterable  joy,  at  length  ar- 
rived to  where  the  land  was  tirm  and  dry.  They 
soon  descried  a  foot-path,  and,  following  it,  arrived 
at  an  Indian  village,  commantled  by  a  cacique  called 
Cueybas.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  village  than 
they  sank  to  the  earth  exhausted. 

The  Indians  gathered  round  and  gazed  at  them 
with  wonder;  but  when  they  learnt  their  story,  they 
exhibited  a  humanity  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  .he  most  professing  Christians.  They  bore  them 
to  their  dwellings,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  discharging  the  offices 
of  the  kindest  humanity.  Finding  that  a  number  of 
their  companions  were  still  in  the  morass,  the  ca- 
f  ".que  sent  a  large  party  of  Indians  with  provisions 
'<ir  t''.?!r  relief,  with  orders  to  bring  on  their  shoul- 
•Ir'j  s.jch  as  wen;  too  feeble  to  walk.  "  The  Indians," 
^■".ys  the  Bishop  Las  Casas,  "  did  more  than  they 
'■•"tre  ordered  ;  for  so  they  always  do,  when  they  are 
not  exasperated  by  ill  treatment.  The  Spaniards 
w.?re  brought  to  the  \illage,  succoured,  cherished, 
consoled,  and  almost  worshipped  as  if  they  had 
been  angels." 


CHAPTER  XL 


OJEDA   PERFORMS  HIS  VOW  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

Being  recovered  from  his  sufferings,  Alonzo  de 
Ojv.da  prepared  to  perform  his  vow  concerning  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  though  sorely  must  it  have 
grieved  him  to  part  with  a  relique  to  which  he  at- 
iriViuted  his  deliverance  from  so  many  perils.  He 
built  a  little  hermit.age  or  oratory  in  the  village,  and 
funished  it  with  an  altar,  above  which  he  pl.aced 
the  picture.  He  then  summoned  the  benevolent 
cacique,  and  explained  tn  him  as  well  as  his  limited 
kn'iwleiige  of  the  language,  or  the  aid  of  interpre- 
ters would  permit,  the  main  points  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  esj^ecially  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  whom 
be  represented  as  the  mother  of  the  Deity  that 
nigned  in  the  skies,  and  the  great  advocate  for  mor- 
tal man. 

The  worthy  cacique  listened  to  him  with  mute 
lUcntion,  and  though  he  might  not  clearly  compre- 
f.end  the  doctrine,  yet  he  conceived  a  profound  ven- 
eration tor  the  picture.  The  sentiment  was  shared 
by  his  subjects.  They  kept  the  little  oratory  always 
swept  clean,  and  decorated  it  with  cotton  hanging^, 
laboured  by  their  own  hands,  and  with  various  votive 
offerings.  They  composed  couplets  or  areytos  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  they  sang  to  the  ac- 
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coitipaniment  oi  rude  musical  instruments,  dancing 
to  the  sound  under  the  groves  which  surrounded  th« 
hermitage. 

A  further  anecdote  concerning  this  relique  .rtiay 
not  be  unacceptable.  The  venerable  Las  Cksas, 
who  records  these  facts,  informs  us  that  he  .'.rnved 
at  the  village  of  CuebAs  sometime  after  the  departure 
of  Ojeda.  He  found  the  oratory  preserved  with  the 
most  religious  care,  as  a  s.acred  place,  and  the  pic 
ture  of  the  Virgin  reg.irded  with  rond  adornticn 
The  poor  Indians  crowded  to  attend  mass,  which  he 
performed  at  the  altar ;  they  listened  attentively  to 
his  paternal  instructions,  and  at  his  request  brought 
their  children  to  be  baptized.  The  good  Las  Casas 
having  heard  much  of  this  famous  relique  of  Ojeda, 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  and  offer- 
ed to  give  the  cacique  in  exchange  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  chief- 
tain made  an  ev.isive  answer,  and  seemed  much 
troubled  in  mind.  The  next  morning  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance. 

Las  Casas  went  to  the  oratory  to  perform  mass, 
but  found  the  altar  stripped  of  its  precious  relitjue. 
On  inquiring,  he  learnt  that  in  the  night  the  cacique 
had  tied  to  the  woods,  be.iring  off  with  hiin  his  be- 
loved picture  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  vain  that  Las 
Casas  sent  messengers  at'ter  him,  assuring  him  that 
he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  relique,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  image  should  likewise  be  presented 
to  him.  The  cacique  refused  to  venture  from  the 
fastnesses  of  the  forest,  nor  did  he  return  to  his  vil- 
lage and  replace  the  picture  in  the  oratory  until  after 
the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.* 


CHAPTER   XII. 


ARRIVAL  OF  OJEDA  AT  J.\MAICA— HIS  RECEPTIOM 
BY  JUAN  DE  KSQUIBEL. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  completely  restorsd  to 
health  and  strength,  they  resumed  their  journey. 
The  cacique  sent  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  to 
carry  their  provisions  and  knapsacks,  and  to  guide 
them  across  a  desert  tract  of  country  to  the  province 
of  Macaca,  where  Christopher  Columbus  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  on  his  voy.age  along  this 
coast.  They  experienced  equal  kindness  from  its 
cacique  and  his  people,  for  such  seems  to  have  been 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  the  natives  of  these 
islands,  before  they  had  held  much  intercourse  with 
the  Europeans. 

The  province  of  Macaca  was  situated  at.  Cape  de 
la  Cruz,  the  nearest  point  to  the  island  ot  J.amaica. 
Here  Ojeda  learnt  that  there  were  Spaniards  settled 
on  th.at  island,  being  in  fact  the  party  commanded  liy 
the  very  Juan  de  Es<jiiibel  whose  head  he  had  threat- 
ened to  strike  off,  when  departing  in  swelling  style 
from  San  Domingo.  It  seemed  to  be  the  fortune  of 
Ojeda  to  have  his  bravadoes  visited  on  his  head  in 
times  of  trouble  and  humiliation.  He  found  him- 
self compelled  to  apply  for  succour  to  the  very  man  he 
had  so  vain-gloriously  menaced.  This  was  no  time:, 
however,  to  stand  on  points  of  pride ;  he  procured  a 
canoe  and  Indians  from  the  cacique  of  Macaca,  and 
one  Pedro  de  Ordas  undertook  the  perilous  voyage 
of  twenty  leagues  in  the  frail  bark,  and  arrived  safe 
at  Jamaica. 

No  sooner  did  Esquibel  receive  the  message  of 
Ojeda,  than,  forgetting  past  menaces,  he  instantly 
despatched  a  caravel  to  bring  to  him  the  unfortunate 
discoverer  and  his  companions.     He  received  hini 
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With  the  utmost  kindness,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  treated  him  in  all  things  with  the  most 
delicate  attention.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
seen  prosperous  days,  but  had  fallen  into  adversity 
and.b^en  outf.'ted  about  the  world,  and  had  learnt 
how  to  respect  the  feelings  of  a  proud  spirit  in  dis- 
tress. Ojeda  h.id  the  warm,  touchy  heart  to  feel 
such  conduct ;  he  remained  several  days  with  Es- 
quibel  in  frank  communion,  and  when  fie  sailed  for 
San  Domingo  they  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  singular  dif- 
ference in  character  and  conduct  of  these  Spanish 
adventurers  when  dealing  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  unhappy  natives.  Nothing  could  be  more 
chivalrous,  urbane,  and  charitable ;  nothing  more 
pregnant  with  noble  sacrifices  of  passion  and  in- 
terest, with  magnanimous  instances  of  forgiveness 
of  injuries  and  noble  contests  of  generosity,  than  the 
transactions  of  the  discoverers  with  each  other ;  but 
the  moment  they  turned  to  treat  with  the  Indians, 
even  with  brave  and  high-minded  caciques,  they 
were  vindictive,  blood-thirsty,  and  implacable.  The 
very  Juan  de  Esquibel,  who  could  requite  the  recent 
hostility  of  Ojeda  with  such  humanity  and  friend- 
ship, was  the  same  who,  under  the  government  of 
Ovando,  laid  desolate  the  province  of  Higuey  in 
Haspaniula,  and  inflicted  atrocious  cruelties  upon  its 
inhabitants. 

When  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  set  sail  for  San  Domingo, 
Bernardino  de  Talavera  and  his  rabble  adherents 
remained  at  Jamaica.  They  feared  to  be  brought 
to  account  for  tneir  piratical  exploit  in  stealing  the 
Genoese  vessel,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
cent violence  to  Ojeda,  they  would  find  in  him  an 
accuser  rather  than  an  advocate.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  L.is  Casas,  who  knew  him 
well,  was  not  a  man  to  make  accusations.  With  all 
his  faults  he  did  not  harbour  malice.  He  was  quick 
and  tiery,  it  is  true,  and  his  sword  was  too  apt  to 
leap  from  its  scabbard  on  the  least  provocation ; 
but  after  the  first  flash  all  was  over,  and,  if  he  cooled 
qwn  an  injury,  he  never  sought  for  vengeance. 


CHAPTER   Xni. 


ARRIVAL  or  ALONZO  DE  OJEDA  AT  SAN  DOMINGO 
— CO.NCLUSION  OF  HIS  STORY. 

On  arriving  at  San  Domingo  the  first  inquiry  of 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda  w.is  after  the  Bachelor  Enciso. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  departed  long  before,  with 
abundant  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  since  his  departure.  Ojeda 
waited  for  a  time,  in  hopes  of  hearing,  by  some 
return  ship,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  B.ichelor  at 
San  Seliastian.  No  tidings,  however,  arrived,  and 
he  bcgan  to  fear  that  he  had  been  lost  in  those 
stonns  which  had  beset  himself  on  his  return  voyage. 

Anxious  for' the  relief  of  his  settlement,  and  fear- 
ing that,  by  delay,  his  whole  scheme  of  colonization 
would  be  defeated,  he  now  endeavoured  to  set  on 
foot  another  armament,  and  to  enlist  a  new  set  of 
adventurers.  His  efforts,  however,  were  all  ineffect- 
ual. The  disasters  of  his  colony  were  known,  and 
his  own  circumstances  were  considered  desperate. 
He  was  doomed  to  experience  the  fate  that  too  often 
attends  sanguine  and  brilli.-int  projectors.  The  world 
is  dazzled  by  them  for  a  time,  and  hails  them  as  he- 
rocs  while  successful;  but  misfortune  dissipates  the 
charm,  and  they  become  stigmatized  with  the  appel- 
lation of  adventurers.  When  Ojeda  figured  in  San 
Domingo  as  the  conqueror  of  Coanabo,  as  the  com- 
rnander  of  a  squadron,  as  the  governor  of  a  province. 


his  prowess  and  exploits  were  th«  themt  of  ever)' 
tongue.  When  he  set  sail,  in  vaunting  style,  for  hij 
seat  of  government,  setting  the  vice-roy  at  detiancc, 
and  threatening  the  life  of  Esquibel,  every  one. 
thought  that  fortune  was  at  his  heck,  and  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  wonders.  A  few  months  had 
elapsed,  and  he  walked  the  streets  of  San  Domingo 
a  needy  man,  shipwrecked  in  hope  and  fortune.  Hii 
former  friends,  ureading  some  new  demand  upon 
their  purses,  looked  coldly  on  him ;  his  schemes, 
once  so  extolled,  were  now  pronounced  wild  and 
chimerical,  and  he  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
slights  and  humiliations  in  the  very  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  greatest  vain-glory. 

While  Ojeda  was  thus  lingering  at  San  Doming, 
the  Admiral,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  sent  a  party  df 
soldiers  to  Jamaica  to  arrest  Talavera  and  his  pirate 
crew.  They  were  brought  in  chains  to  San  Domingo, 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  tried  for  the  robbery  of 
the  Genoese  vessel.  Their  crime  was  too  notorious 
to  admit  of  doubt,  and  being  convicted,  Talavera 
and  several  of  his  principal  accomplices  were  hanged. 
Such  was  the  end  of  their  frightful  journey  by  sea 
and  land.  Never  had  vagabonds  travelled  fart.hei 
or  toiled  harder  to  arrive  at  a  gallows  ! 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  Ojeda  had  naturally  been 
summoned  as  a  witness,  and  his  testimony  must 
have  tended  greatly  to  the  conviction  of  the  culprits. 
This  drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  surviving 
comrades  of  Talavera,  who  still  lurked  about  San 
Domingo.  As  he  was  returning  home  one  night  at 
a  late  hour  he  was  waylaid  and  set  upon  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  miscreants.  He  displayed  his  usual 
spirit.  Setting  his  back  against  a  wall,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  defended  himself  r:dmirai)ly  against 
the  whole  gang ;  nor  was  he  content  with  beating 
them  off,  but  pursued  them  for  some  distance 
through  the  streets;  and  having  thus  put  them  to 
utter  rout,  returned  tranquil  and  unharmed  to  his 
lodgings. 

This  is  the  last  achievement  recorded  of  the  g.'J- 
lant,  but  reckless,  Ojeda ;  for  here  his  bustling  career 
terminated,  and   he   sank   into   the   obscurity  that 
gathers  round  a  ruined  man.   His  health  was  broken 
by  the  various  hardships  he  had  sustained,  and  by 
the  lurking  effects  of  the  wound  received  at  San 
Sebastian,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  cured. 
Poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  corroding  sickness  of 
the  heart,  contributed,  no  less  than  the  m.iladies  ot 
the  body,  to  quench  that  sanguine  and  fiery  temiier, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  secret  of  his  success, 
and  to  render  him  the  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self; 
for  there  is  no  ruin  so  hopeless  and  complete  as  that 
of  a  towering  spirit  humiliated  and  broken  down. 
He  appears  to  have  lingered  some  titne  at  San  Do- 
mingo.   Gomara,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  aflirins 
that  he  turned  monk,  and  entered  in  the  convent  at 
San  Francisco,  where  he  died.  Such  a  change  would 
not  have  been  surprising  in  a  man  who,  in  his  wild- 
est career,  mingled  the  bigot  with  the  soldier ;  noi 
was  it  unusual  with  milit.ary  adventurers  in  those 
days,  after  passing  their  youth  in  the  bustle  and 
licentiousness  of  the  camp,  to  end  their  days  in  th« 
quiet  and  mortification  of  the  cloister.     Las  Casas, 
however,  who  was  at  San  Domingo  at  the  time, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  as  he  certainly  would 
have  done  had  it  taken  place.     He  confirms,  how- 
ever, all  that  has  been  said  of  the  striking  reverse  in 
his  character  and  circumstances;  and  he  adds  an 
affecting  picture  of  his  last  moments,  which  maj 
serve  as  a  wholesome  comment  on  his  life.    Ht 
died  so  poor,  that  he  did  not  leave  money  enough  to 
provide  for  his  interment ;  and  so  broken  in  spirit, 
that,  with  his  last  breath,  he  entreated   his  bod) 
might  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco 
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just  at  the  portal,  in  humble  expiation  of  his  past 
prifle,  '•  ///(//  et'fry  one  who  entered  might  tread 
upon  //.'"r  c'''"''-"* 

Such  vvas  the  fate  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda, — and  who 
does  not  forget  his  eirors  and  his  faults  at  the  thres- 
hold of  his  humble  and  untimely  grave  1  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fearless  and  aspiring  of  that  band  of 
"Ocean  chivalry"  that  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Columbus.  His  story  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
the  darinp  enterprises,  the  extravagant  exploits,  the 
thouwtul  accidents,  by  flood  and  field,  that  checquer- 
ed  the  life  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  in  that  roving  and 
romantic  age. 

"  Never,'  siys  Charlevoix.  "  was  man  more  suited 
for  a  coup-de-tnain.  or  to  achieve  and  suffer  great 
things  under  the  direction  of  another :  none  had  a 
heart  more  lofty,  or  ambition  more  aspirin;^;  none 
ever  took  less  heed  of  fortune,  or  showed  gniater 
firmness  of  soul,  or  found  more  resources  in  his  own 
courage ;  but  none  was  less  calculated  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  great  enterprize.  Good  man- 
agement and  good  fortune  for  ever  failed  him."t 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  DIEGO  DE  NICUESA. 


WICUESA    SAILS    TO   THK   WESTWARD— HIS   SHIP- 
WRECK   AND  SUBSEQUENT   DISASTERS. 

We  have  now  to  recount  the  fortunes  experienced 
by  the  gallant  and  generous  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  after 
his  parting  from  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  at  Carthagena. 
On  resumini^  his  voyage  he  embarked  in  a  caravel, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  coast  the  land  and  recon- 
noitre ;  he  arderod  that  the  two  brigfantines,  one  of 
whi<h  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant,  I, ope  dc 
Olano.  should  keep  near  to  him,  while  the  large  ves- 
5/els,  which  drew  more  water,  should  stand  further 
out  to  sea.  The  squadron  arrived  upon  the  coast  of 
Veragua,  in  stormy  weather,  and.  as  Nicuesa  could 
not  tind  any  safe  harbour,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  he  stood  out  to  sea  at  the  approach 
of  night,  supposing  that  Lope  de  Olano  would  follow 
him  with  the  brigantines  according  to  his  orders. 
The  night  was  boisterous,  the  caravel  was  much 
tossed  and  driven  about,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  not  one  of  the  squadron  was  in  sight. 

Nicuesa  feared  some  accident  had  befallen  the 
brigantines ;  he  stood  for  the  land  and  coasted  along 
it  in  search  of  them  until  he  came  to  a  large  river, 
into  which  he  entered  and  came  to  anchor.  He 
had  not  been  here  long  when  the  stream  suddenly 
subsided,  having  merely  been  swoln  by  the  rains. 
Before  he  had  time  to  extricate  himself  the  caravel 
grounded,  and  at  length  fell  over  on  one  side.  The 
current  rushing  like  a  torrent  strained  the  feet)le 
bark  to  such  a  degree,  that  her  seams  yawned,  and 
she  appeared  ready  to  go  to  pieces.  In  this  moment 
of  peril  a  hardy  seaman  threw  himself  into  the  water 
to  carry  the  end  of  a  rope  on  shore  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  crew.  He  was  swept  away  by  the  furious 
current  and  perished  in  sight  of  his  companions. 
Undismayed  by  his  fate,  another  brave  seaman 
jjlunged  into  the  waves  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore.  He  then  fastened  one  end  of  a  rope 
firmly  to  a  tree,  and,  the  other  being  secured  on 
board  of  the  caravel,  Nicuesa  and  his  crew  passed 
one  by  one  along  it,  and  reached  the  shore  m  safety. 

Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  the  caravel  went 
to  pieces,   and   with  it   perished  their  provisions. 
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clothing,  and  all  other  necessaries,  Notk'ng  t« 
mained  to  them  but  the  boat  of  the  raravcl,  whirh 
was  accidentally  cast  on  shore.  Here  then  ihcy 
were,  in  helpless  plight,  on  a  remote  and  sa\<»).'t 
co,ast,  without  food,  without  arms, and  almost  nakiii. 
What  had  becoine  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron  thj) 
knew  not.  Some  feared  that  the  brigar.tinej  h»il 
been  wrecked;  others  called  to  mind  that  Loje  I't 
Olano  had  been  one  of  the  loose  lawless  men  con- 
federated with  Francisco  Rold.an  in  his  lebtlliin 
against  Columbus,  and,  judging  him  from  the  schndl 
in  which  he  had  served,  hinted  their  appr«  hrnsionv 
that  he  had  deserted  with  the  brigantines.  Nicuesn 
partook  of  their  suspi'-ions,  and  was  anxious  and  s.kI 
at  heart.  He  concealed  his  uneasiness,  however, 
and  endeavoured  to  cheer  up  his  companions,  pro- 
posing that  they  should  proceed  westward  on  foot  In 
search  of  Veragua,  the  seat  of  his  intended  govern- 
ment, observing,  that  if  the  ships  had  sur\'ived  the 
tempest,  they  would  probably  repair  to  that  plaro 
They  accordingly  set  off  along  the  sea  shore,  for  tlie 
thickness  of  the  forest  prevented  their  traversing  thi< 
interior.  Four  of  the  hardiest  sailors  put  to  sea  ir. 
the  boat,  and  kept  abreast  of  them,  to  help  tlicir. 
across  the  bays  and  rivers. 

Their  sufferings  were  extreme.  Most  of  then- 
were  destitute  of  shoes,  and  many  almost  naked. 
They  had  to  clamber  over  sharp  and  rugged  rocks, 
and  to  struggle  through  dense  forests  beset  with 
thorns  and  l)r;mibles.  Often  they  had  to  wade  across 
rank  fens  and  morasses  and  drowned  lands,  or  to 
traverse  deep  and  rapid  streams. 

Their  food  consisted  of  herbs  and  roots  and  shell- 
fish gathered  along  the  shore.  H.ad  they  even  met 
with  Indians  they  would  have  dreaded,  in  their  un- 
armed state,  to  apply  to  them  for  provisions,  V.x'. 
they  should  take  revenge  for  the  outrages  committf  v' 
along  this  coast  by  other  Europeans. 

To  render  their  sufferings  more  intolerable,  they 
were  in  doubt  whether,  in  the  storms  which  precede«l 
their  shipwreck,  they  had  not  been  driven  past  Ve- 
ragua, in  which  case  each  step  would  take  them  so 
much  the  farther  from  their  desired  haven. 

Still  they  laboured  feebly  forward,  encouraged  by 
the  words  and  the  example  of  Nicuesa,  who  cheer- 
fully partook  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  men. 

They  had  slept  one  night  at  the  foot  of  impending 
rocks,  and  were  about  to  resume  their  weary  inarch 
in  the  morning,  when  they  were  espied  by  some  In- 
dians from  a  neighbouring  height.  Among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Nicuesa  was  a  favourite  page,  whose  tat- 
tered finery  and  white  hat  caught  the  quick  eyes  of 
the  savages.  One  of  them  immediately  singled  hiir 
out,  and  taking  a  deadly  aim,  let  fly  an  arrow  •h:\i 
laid  him  expiring  at  the  feet  of  his  master.  Whiit 
the  generous  cavalier  mourned  over  his  slaughtered 
page,  consternation  prevailed  among  his  compan- 
ions, each  fearing  for  his  own  life.  The  Indians, 
however,  did  not  follow  up  this  casual  act  of  hostility 
but  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  pursue  their  painful 
journey  unmolested. 

Arriving  one  day  at  the  point  of  a  great  liay  that 
ran  far  inland,  they  were  conveyed,  a  few  at  a  time, 
in  the  boat  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  opposite  point 
Being  all  landed,  and  resuming  their  march,  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they  were  on  an  islana, 
separated  from  the  main  Irmd  by  a  great  arm  of  tht 
sea.  The  sailors  who  managed  the  boat  were  too 
weary  to  take  them  to  the  oj)posite  shore ;  they  re- 
mained therefore  all  night  upon  the  island. 

In  the  morning  they  prepared  to  depail,  hut,  to 
their  consternation,  the  boat  with  the  four  mariners 
had  disappeared.  They  ran  anxiously  from  point  to 
point,  uttering  shouts  and  criei,  in  hopes  the  boat 
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mtgM  be  In  wamt  inlet ;  they  clambered  the  rocks 
and  striined  their  syes  over  the  sea.  It  was  all  in 
vam.  No  boat  w.-u  to  be  seen  ;  no  voice  respondecl 
to  their  call ;  it  was  too  evident  the  four  mariners 
%tA  either  perisheil  or  had  deserted  them. 


CHAPTER   II. 


jnCtTKSA  AND   HIS   MEN  ON  A  DJSOLATE  ISLAND. 

Thi  situation  of  Nicuesa  and  his  men  was  dreary 
and  desperate  in  the  extreme.  They  were  on  a  des- 
olate island  bordering  upon  a  swampy  coast,  in  a 
remote  and  lonely  sea,  where  commerce  never  spread 
9  sail.  Their  companions  in  the  other  .ships,  !t  still 
alive  and  true  to  them,  had  doubtless  given  them  up 
for  lost ;  and  many  years  might  elapse  before  the 
casual  bark  of  a  discoverer  might  venture  along 
these  shores.  Long  before  that  time  their  fate  would 
be  sealed,  and  their  bones  bleaching  on  the  sands 
would  alone  tell  their  .story. 

In  this  hopeless  state  many  abandoned  themselves 
to  frantic  grief,  wandering  about  the  island,  Wringing 
their  hands  and  uttering  groans  and  lainent.-itions ; 
others  called  u|ion  God  for  succour,  and  many  sat 
down  in  silent  and  sullen  despair. 

The  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst  ,it  length  roused 
them  to  exertion.  They  found  no  food  but  a  few 
shell-fish  scattered  along  the  shore,  .and  coarse  herbs 
and  roots,  some  of  them  of  an  unwholesome  quality. 
The  island  had  neither  springs  nor  streams  of  fresh 
water,  and  they  were  fain  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the 
brackish  pools  of  the  marshes. 

Wxuesa  endeavoured  to  animate  his  men  with 
nr:v/  hopes.  He  employed  them  in  constructing  a 
rsft  of  drift-wood  and  branches  of  trops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separated 
tiiem  from  the  main  Land.  It  was  a  diflicult  task, 
for  they  were  destitute  of  tools,  and  when  the  raft 
was  finished  they  had  no  oars  with  which  to  man.agc 
It.  Some  of  the  most  expert  swimmers  undertook 
to  propel  it,  but  they  were  too  much  enfeebled  by 
their  sufferings.  On  their  first  essay  the  currents 
which  sweep  that  coast  bore  the  raft  out  to  sea,  and 
they  swam  back  with  difficulty  to  the  island.  Hav- 
ing no  other  chance  of  escape,  and  no  other  means 
of  exercising  and  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  follow- 
ers, Nicuesa  repeateaiy  ordered  new  rafts  to  be  con- 
structed, but  tne  result  was  always  the  same,  and 
the  men  at  length  either  grew  too  feeble  to  work  or 
renounced  the  attempt  in  despair. 

Thus,  day  after  d.ay  and  week  after  week  elapsed 
without  .any  mitigation  of  suffering  or  any  prospect 
of  relief.  Every  day  some  one  or  other  sank  under 
his  miseries,  a  victim  not  so  much  to  hunger  and 
thirst  as  to  grief  and  despondency.  His  death  was 
envied  by  his  wretched  survivors,  many  of  whom 
were  reduced  to  such  debility  that  they  had  to  crawl 
on  hands  and  knees  in  search  of  the  herbs  and  shell- 
fish which  formed  their  scanty  food. 


CHAPTER  III. 


AilWAL  OF  A   BOAT — CONDUCT  OF  LOFB  DE 
OLANO. 

When  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  without  hope 
of  succour,  be^an  to  consider  death  as  a  desirable 
end  to  their  mjseries,  they  we  roused  to  new  life  one 
day  by  beholding  a  s.ail  gleaming  on  the  horizon. 
Their  exultation  was  checked,  however    by  the  re- 
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flection  how  many  chances  there  were  agamsl  its  ap- 
pro.aching  this  wild  and  desolate  island.  Watching 
It  with  anxious  eyes  they  put  up  prayers  to  God  to 
conduct  it  to  their  relief,  and  at  length,  to  theji 
ereat  joy,  they  perceived  that  it  w.is  steering  directly 
for  the  island.  On  a  nearer  approach  it  piov:;(l  to 
be  one  of  the  brigantines  that  had  been  commanded 
by  Lope  de  Olano,  It  came  to  anchor :  a  boat  put 
off,  and  among  the  crew  were  the  four  sailors  who 
h.id  disappeared  so  mysteriously  from  the  island. 

These  men  accounted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for 
their  desertion.  They  had  been  persuaded  that  tht 
ships  were  in  some  harbor  to  the  eastward,  and  that 
they  were  daily  leaving  them  farther  behind,  dis- 
heartened at  the  constant,  and,  in  their  opinion, 
fruitless  toil  which  fell  to  their  share  in  the  stnggle 
westward,  they  resolved  to  take  their  own  counsel, 
without  risking  the  opposition  of  Nicuesa.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  therefore,  when  their  compiinions 
on  the  island  were  asleep,  they  had  silently  cast  off 
their  bo.at,  and  retraced  their  course  along  the  coast. 
After  several  days'  toil  they  found  the  brigantines 
under  the  command  of  Lope  de  OlanO;  in  tne  river 
of  Belen,  the  scene  of  the  disasters  of  Columbus  in 
his  fourth  voyage. 

The  conduct  of  Lope  de  Olano  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  still  subject 
to  noubt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  deserted  Nicuesa 
designedly,  intending  to  usurp  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  Men,  however,  were  prone  to  judge 
harshly  of  him  from  his  having  been  concerned  in 
the  treason  and  reljellion  of  Francisco  Koldan.  On 
the  stormy  night  when  Nicuesa  stood  out  to  sea 
to  avoid  the  d.angers  of  the  shore,  Olano  took  shelter 
under  the  lee  of  an  island.  Seeing  nothing  of  the 
caravel  of  his  comtnander  in  the  morning,  he  made 
no  effort  to  seek  for  it,  but  proceeded  %vith  the  briij- 
antines  to  the  river  Chagres,  where  he  found  the 
ships  at  anchor.  They  h.ad  handed  all  their  cargo, 
being  almost  in  a  sinking  condition  from  the  ravages 
of  the  worms.  Olano  persuaded  the  crews  that 
Nicuesa  had  perished  in  the  late  storm,  and,  being 
his  lieutenant,  he  assumed  the  command.  Whether 
he  had  been  perfidious  or  not  in  his  motives,  his 
command  was  but  a  succession  of  dis.isters.  He 
sailed  from  Chagres  for  the  river  of  Belen,  where 
the  ships  were  found  so  damaged  that  they  had  to 
be  broken  to  pieces.  Most  of  the  people  constructed 
wretched  cabins  on  the  shore,  where,  during  a  sud- 
den storm,  they  were  almost  washed  away  by  the 
swelling  of  the  river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  shifting 
sands. .  Several  of  his  men  were  drowned  in  an  ex- 
pedition in  quest  of  gold,  and  he  himself  merely  es- 
caped by  superior  swimming.  Their  provisions 
were  exh.austed,  they  suffered  from  hunger  and  from 
various  maladies,  and  many  perished  in  extreme 
misery.  All  were  clamorous  to  abandon  the  coast, 
and  Olano  set  about  constructing  a  caravel,  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  ships,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
of  returning  to  Hispaniola,  though  many  suspectt.' 
it  was  still  his  intention  to  persist  in  the  enterprise. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  fcii  stamen  had 
found  Olano  and  his  party;  most  ol  them  liviny 
in  miserable  cabins  and  destitute  of  thr  necessaiiea 
of  life. 

The  tidings  that  Nicuesa  was  still  alive  put  an 
end  to  the  sway  of  Olano.  Whether  he  had  acted 
with  truth  or  perfidy,  he  now  manifested  a  zeal  to 
relieve  his  commander,  and  immediately  despatched 
a  brigantine  in  quest  of  him,  which,  guided  by  the 
four  seamen,  arrived  at  the  island  in  the  way  that 
has  been  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NICUESA   REJOINS   HIS  CRIWS. 

When  the  crew  of  the  brijfantine  and  the  com- 
panions of  Nicut'sa  met,  tliey  embraced  each  other 
with  tears,  for  the  he.-irts,  even  of  the  rough  mari- 
ners, were  subdui-d  by  the  sorrows  they  had  under- 
gone ;  and  men  are  rendered  kind  to  each  other  by 
•  community  of  siilfcring.  The  brigantine  had 
brought  a  ouantity  of  palm  nuts,  .ind  of  such  other 
articles  of  mod  as  they  had  been  able  to  procure 
along  the  coast.  These  the  famishe<l  Spaniards  de- 
voured with  such  voracity  that  Nicuesa  was  obliged 
to  interfere,  lest  they  should  injure  themselves.  Nor 
was  the  supply  of  Iresh  water  less  grateful  to  their 
parched  and  fevered  palates. 

When  sufficiently  revived,  they  all  abandoned  the 
desolate  islnnd,  and  set  sail  for  the  river  Belen,  ex- 
ulting as  joyfully  as  if  their  troubles  were  at  an  end, 
and  they  were  bound  to  a  haven  of  delight,  instead 
of  merely  changing  the  scene  of  suffering  and  en- 
countering a  new  variety  of  horrors. 

In  the  mean  time  Lope  de  Olano  had  been  dili- 
gently preparing  for  the  approaching  interview  with 
his  commantier,  J>y  persu.idmg  his  fellow  olTicers  to 
intercede  in  his  behalf,  and  to  place  his  late  conduct 
in  the  most  favourable  light.  He  had  need  of  their 
intercessions.  Nicuesa  arrived,  burning  with  indig- 
nation. He  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  seized  and 
punished  as  a  traitor ;  attributing  to  nis  desertion 
the  ruin  of  the  enterprise  and  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  so  many  of  his  brave  followers.  The  fel- 
low captains  of  Olano  spoke  in  his  favour ;  but 
Nicuesa  turned  indignantly  upon  them  :  "  You  do 
well,"  cried  he,  "  to  supplicate  mercy  for  him  ;  you, 
who,  yourselves,  have  need  of  pardon !  You  have 
aarticipated  in  his  crime ;  why,  else  have  you  suf- 
mred  so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  compelling 
ium  to  send  one  of  the  vessels  in  search  of  me  ?  " 

Th;  captains  now  vindicated  themselves  by  assur- 
ances of  their  belief  in  his  having  foundered  at  sea. 
They  reiterated  their  supplications  for  mercy  to 
Olano ;  drawing  the  most  atTecting  pictures  of  their 
past  and  present  sufferings,  and  urging  the  impolicy 
of  increasing  the  horrors  of  their  situation  by  acts 
of  severity.  Nicuesa  at  length  was  prevailed  upon 
to  spare  his  victim  ;  resolving  to  send  him,  by  the 
first  opportunity,  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  It  appeared, 
in  truth,  no  time  to  add  to  the  daily  blows  of  fate 
that  were  thinning  the  number  of  his  followers.  Of 
the  gallant  armament  of  seven  hundred  resolute  and 
effective  men  that  had  sailed  with  him  from  San  Do- 
mingo, four  hundred  had  already  perished  by  various 
miseries ;  and  of  the  survivors,  many  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 


W/fERINGS  or  NICUESA  AND  HIS  MEN  ON  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ISTHMUS. 

The  first  care  of  Nicuesa,  on  resuming  the  gen- 
eral command,  was  to  take  measures  for  the  relief 
sf  his  people,  who  were  perishing  with  famine  and 
(iisease.  All  those  who  were  in  health,  or  who  had 
•):rength  sufficient  to  bear  the  least  fatigue,  were 
sent  on  foraging  parties  among  the  fields  and  vil- 
lages of  the  natives.  It  was  a  service  of  extreme 
peril ,  for  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  the  coast  were 
fierce  and  warlike,  and  were  the  same  who  had 
proved  so  formidable  to  Columbus  and  his  brother 
when  they  attempted  to  found  a  settlementwn  this 
aeichbourhood. 


Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  iJain  In  these  exp» 
ditions.  Even  if  they  succeeded  in  collecting  pro- 
visions, the  toil  of  bringing  them  to  the  harboui 
was  worse  to  men  in  their  enfeebled  condition  than 
the  task  of  fighting  for  them  ;  for  they  were  obliged 
to  transport  them  on  their  backs,  and,  thus  heavily 
laden,  to  scramble  over  rugged  rocks,  through  al. 
most  impervious  forests,  and  across  dismal  swamps 

Harassed  by  these  perils  and  fatigues,  they  brok« 
forth  into  murmurs  against  their  commander,  accus- 
ing him,  not  merely  of  indifference  to  their  suffer- 
ings, but  of  wantonly  imjiosing  severe  and  unneces- 
sary tasks  upon  them  out  of  revenge  ior  their  having 
neglected  him. 

The  genial  temper  of  Nicuesa  had,  in  fact,  been 
soured  by  disappointment ;  and  a  series  of  harassing 
cares  and  evils  had  rendered  him  irritable  and  impa- 
tient ;  but  he  was  a  cavalier  of  a  generous  and  hon- 
ourable nature,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  enforced 
any  services  that  were  not  indispensable  to  the  com- 
mon safety.  Ir.  fact,  the  famine  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  we  are  told,  thirty  Spaniards, 
havin'g  on  one  occasion  found  the  dead  body  of  an 
Indian  in  a  state  of  decay,  they  were  driven  by  hun- 
ger to  make  a  meal  of  it,  and  were  so  infected  by 
the  horrible  repast,  that  not  one  of  them  survived.* 

Disheartened  by  these  miseries,  Nicuesa  deter- 
mined to  abandon  a  place  which  seemed  destined  to 
be  the  grave  of  .Spaniards.  Embarking  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  in  the  two  brigantines  and  the  car- 
avel which  had  been  built  by  Olano,  he  set  sail  east- 
ward in  search  of  some  more  favourable  situation 
for  his  settlement.  A  number  of  the  men  remained 
behind  to  await  the  ripening  of  some  maize  and 
vegetables  which  they  had  sown.  These  he  left  un- 
der the  command  of  Alonzo  Nufle/.,  whom  he  n'cm- 
inated  his  Alcalde  Mayor. 

When  Nicuesa  had  coasted  about  four  leagues  to 
the  east,  a  Genoese  sailor,  who  h.ad  been  with 
Columbus  in  his  last  voyage,  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  tine  harbour  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  had  ple.ised  the  old  admiral  «) 
highly  that  he  had  given  it  the  name  of  Puerto 
Beilo.  He  added  that  they  might  know  the  harbour 
by  an  anchor,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  which  Colum- 
bus had  left  there  ;  near  to  which  was  a  fountain  of 
remarkably  cool  and  sweet  water  springing  up  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree.  Nicuesa  ordered  searcn  to 
be  made  along  the  coast,  and  at  length  they  found 
the  anchor,  the  fountain,  and  the  tree.  It  was  the 
same  harbour  which  bears  the  name  of  Portobello 
at  the  present  day.  A  number  of  the  crew  were 
sent  on  shore  in  search  of  provisions,  but  were  as- 
sailed by  the  Indians ;  and,  being  too  weak  to  wield 
their  weapons  with  their  usual  prowess,  were  driven 
back  to  the  vessels  with  the  loss  of  several  slain  or 
wounded. 

Dejected  at  these  continual  misfortunes,  Nicuesa 
continued  his  voyage  seven  leagues  further,  until  he 
came  to  the  harbour  to  which  Columbus  had  given 
the  name  of  Puerto  je  Bastimientos,  or.  Port  of 
Provisions.  It  presented  an  advantageous  situation 
for  a  fortress,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fruitful  coun- 
try. Nicuesa  resolved  to  make  it  his  abiding  place. 
"Here,"  said  he,  "let  us  stop,  en  el  nombre  dt 
Dios/"  (in  the  name  of  God).  His  followers,  with 
the  superstitious  feeling  with  which  men  in  adversity 
are  prone  to  interpret  every  thing  into  omens,  per- 
suaded themselves  that  there  was  favourable  augury 
in  his  words,  and  called  the  harbour  "  Noinbre  d« 
Dios,"  which  name  it  afterwards  retained. 

Nicuesa  now  landed,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  took 
solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  sovcr- 
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elipts.  He  immediatel)r  began  to  erect  a  fortress  to 
protect  his  people  against  the  attacks  of  the  sav- 
ages. As  this  was  a  case  of  exigency,  hu  ex.icted 
the  labour  of  every  one  capable  of  exertion.  1  he 
Spaniards,  thus  ecjually  distressed  by  famine  and 
toil,  forgot  their  favourable  omen,  cursed  the  place 
as  fateato  be  their  grave,  and  called  down  impreca- 
tions on  the  head  of  their  commander,  who  com- 
pelled them  to  labour  when  ready  to  sink  with  hun- 
ger and  debility.  Those  murmured  no  less  who 
were  sent  in  quest  of  food,  which  was  only  to  be 
giined  by  fatigue  and  bloodshed  ;  for,  wh.itever  they 
collected,  they  nad  to  transport  from  great  distances, 
and  they  were  frequently  waylaid  and  assaulted  by 
the  Indians. 

When  he  could  spare  men  for  the  purpose,  Nicuesa 
despatched  the  caravel  for  those  whom  lie  had  left  at 
the  river  Helen.  Many  of  them  had  perished,  and 
the  survivors  had  been  reduced  to  such  famine  at 
times  as  to  eat  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  until  a  part  of  an 
alligator  was  a  banquet  to  them.  On  mustering  all 
his  forces  when  thus  united,  Nicuesa  found  that  but 
one  hundred  emaci.ited  and  dejected  wretches  re- 
mained. 

He  despatched  the  caravel  to  Hispaniola.  to  bring 
a  quantity  of  bacon  which  he  had  ordered  to  have 
prepared  there,  but  it  never  returned.  He  ordered 
Gonzalo  de  Itadajos,  at  the  ht-ad  of  twenty  men,  to 
scour  the  country  for  provisions;  but  the  Indians 
had  ceased  to  cultivate ;  they  could  do  with  little 
food  and  could  subsist  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits 
of  the  forest.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  found  de- 
serted villages  and  barren  fields,  but  lurking  t  nemies 
at  every  detile.  So  deplorably  were  they  reduced 
by  their  sufTerings,  that  at  length  there  were  not  left 
a  sufficient  number  in  health  and  strength  to  mount 
gtiard  at  night ;  and  the  fortress  remained  without 
sentinels.  Such  was  the  desperate  situation  of  this 
once  gay  and  gallant  cavalier,  and  of  his  brilliant 
armament,  which  but  a  few  months  before  h.ad  sal- 
lied from  San  Domingo,  flushed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  power  and  the  assurance  that  they  had  the 
means  of  compelling  the  favours  of  fortune. 

It  is  necessary  to  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  other  events  which  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  bear  upon  their  destinies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EXPEDITION  OF  THE  BACHELOR  ENCISO  IN 
SEARCH  OP  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERN.MENT  OF 
OJ  EDA— (1 510.) 

In  calling  to  mind  the  narrative  of  the  last  expedi- 
tion of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  the  reader  will  doubtless 
remember  the  Hachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de  En- 
ciso,  who  was  inspired  by  that  adventurous  cavalier 
with  an  ill-starred  passion  for  colonizing,  an<l  freight- 
ed a  vessel  at  San  l)omingo  with  reinforcements  and 
supplies  for  the  settlement  at  Sai  Sebastian. 

When  the  Bachelor  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  a 
number  of  the  loose  hangers-on  of  the  colony,  and 
men  encumbered  with  debt,  concerted  to  join  his 
slip  from  the  coast  and  the  outports.  Their  cred- 
itors, however,  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  kept 
a  close  watch  utmn  every  one  that  went  on  board 
while  in  the  harbour,  and  obtained  an  armed  vessel 
from  the  Admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus,  to  escort 
the  enterprising  Bachelor  clear  of  the  islan<l.  One 
man,  however,  contrived  to  elude  these  precautions, 
and  as  he  afterwards  rose  to  great  importance,  it  is 
proper  to  notke  him  particularly.  His  name  was 
Vasco  Nufici  de  Balboa.    He  was  a  native  of  Xeres 


de  !os  Caballerns,  and  of  a  noble  though  im{iover< 
ished  family,  Hf  hati  lK!cn  limughl  up  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Don  Puerto  Carrero,  Lord  01  Moguer,  and  he 
afterwards  enlistwl  anumg  ihi;  ailventurers  who  ac- 
companied Rodrigode  B.istidfs  in  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Latin  decades,  speaks 
of  him  by  the  ap|)ellati()n  of  "  cgrrgius  cligladiator," 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  Sitilfu) 
swordsman,  by  others  as  an  adioit  lencing  master. 
He  intimates,  also,  that  he  was  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  of  loose  protligal  l.abits.  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  is  first  introduced  to  us  jus- 
tify this  character.  He  had  fixed  himself  for  a  time 
in  Hispaniola,  and  undertaken  to  cultivate  a  farm  a» 
the  town  of  .Salvatierra,  on  the  sea  coast,  but  in  a 
little  time  had  completely  involved  himself  in  debt 
The  expedition  of  Enciso  presented  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
of  indulging  his  adventurous  habits.  To  elude  the 
vigilance  of  his  creditors  and  of  the  armed  escort,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  cask,  which  was  conveyed 
from  his  fanri  on  the  sea  coast  on  board  of  th";  vrv 
sel,  as  if  containing  provisions  for  the  voyai^e.  When 
the  vessel  was  fairly  out  at  sea,  and  abandoned  by 
the  escort,  Vasco  Nurtez  emerged  like  an  apparition 
from  his  cask,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Enciso,  who 
had  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  stratagem.  The 
Bachelor  was  indignant  at  being  thus  outwitted,  even 
though  he  gained  a  recruit  by  the  deception ;  and  in 
the  first  ebullition  of  his  wrath  g.ive  the  fugitive 
debtor  a  very  rough  reception,  threatening  to  put 
him  on  shore  on  the  first  uninhabited  island  they 
should  encounter.  Vasco  Nuflez,  however,  succeed- 
ed in  pacifying  him,  "for  God,"  says  the  venerable 
Las  Casas,  "  reserved  him  for  greater  things."  It  is 
probable  the  Bachelor  beheld  in  him  a  man  well  fit- 
ted for  his  expedition,  for  Vasco  Nufiez  was  in  th#i 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  dsws,  tall  and  muscular,  sea- 
soned to  h.ardships,  and  of  intrepid  spirit. 

Arriving  at  the  main  land,  they  touched  at  the 
fatal  harbour  of  Carthagena,  the  scene  of  the  san- 
guinary conflicts  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  with  the 
natives,  and  of  the  death  of  the  brave  Juan  de  la 
Cosa.  Enciso  was  ignorant  of  those  events,  having 
had  no  tidings  from  those  adventurers  since  their 
departure  from  San  Domingo ;  without  any  hesita- 
tion, therefore,  he  landed  a  number  of  his  men  to 
repair  his  boat,  which  was  damagecL,  and  to  procure 
water.  While  the  men  were  working  upon  the  boat, 
a  multitude  of  Indians  gathered  at  a  distance,  well 
armed,  and  with  menacing  aspect,  sounding  their 
shells  and  brandishing  their  weapons.  The  experi- 
ence they  had  had  of  the  tremendous  powers  of  the 
strangers,  however,  rendered  them  cautious  of  at- 
tacking, and  for  three  days  they  hovered  in  this 
manner  about  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  being  obliged 
to  keep  continually  on  the  alert.  At  length  two  of 
the  Spaniards  ventured  one  day  from  the  main  bod" 
to  fill  a  water  cask  from  the  adjacent  river  Scarcely 
had  they  reached  the  margin  of  the  stream,  when 
eleven  savages  sprang  from  the  t'lickets  and  sur- 
rounded them,  bending  their  bows  and  pointing  their 
arrows.  In  this  way  they  stood  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  fearful  suspense,  the  Indians  refraining  from 
discharging  their  shafts,  but  keeping  them  const?.!!  t'y 
pointed  at  their  breasts.  One  of  tne  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  his  comrades,  who  were  repair- 
ing the  boat,  but  the  other  called  him  b.ick,  and  un- 
derstanding something  of  the  Indian  tongue,  ad- 
tlressed  a  few  amicable  words  to  the  savages.  The 
latter,  astonished  at  being  spoken  to  in  their  own 
language,  now  relaxed  a  Uttle  from  their  fierceness, 
and  demanded  of  the  strangers  who  they  were,  who 
were  their  leaders,  and  what  they  sought  upon  theii 
shores.    The  Spaniard  replied  that  they  were  harm- 
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le^s  pfoplf  wl  0  rame  from  other  lands,  and  merely 
unichml  tluTi*  through  necrssity,  and  he  wondcrea 
th.ii  ihiy  (ilioiiM  meet  them  with  such  hostility ;  he 
Rl  tiw  s,nm'  time  warneil  thrm  to  hcware,  as  there 
would  ome  many  of  his  countrymen  well  armed, 
and  would  wrealc  tcrrihle  venjfrance  upon  them  for 
any  mis<  hii-f  they  might  do.  While  they  were  thus 
parlfyinn.  'he  Uachcli)r  Enciso,  hearing  that  two  of 
hs  men  wvrv  surrounded  hy  the  savages,  sallied  in- 
stantly Irorn  his  ship,  and  Hastened  with  an  armed 
force  to  their  rescue.  As  he  approached,  however, 
.he  Spaniard  who  had  held  the  parley,  made  liim  a 
signal  that  tin-  natives  were  pacific.  In  fact,  the 
latter  had  supposcil  that  this  w.as  a  new  invasion  of 
Ojeda  and  NicuiM,  and  had  thus  arrayed  them- 
selves, it  not  to  take  venge.ince  for  p.ast  outrages,  at 
least  to  defend  their  houses  from  a  second  desola- 
tion. When  thcv  were  convinced,  however,  that 
these  were  a  totally  dilTerent  band  of  strangers,  .ind 
without  hostile  intentions,  their  animosity  w.as  at  an 
end  ;  they  threw  hy  their  weapons  and  came  for- 
ward with  the  most  confiding  frankness.  During 
the  whole  tinio  that  the  Spaniards  remained  there, 
they  treated  them  with  the  greatest  friendship,  suji- 
plying  them  with  hread  made  from  maize,  with  salted 
fish,  and  with  the  fermented  and  spirituous  bever- 
ages cnminon  along  that  co.ist.  Such  was  the 
magnanimous  conduct  of  men  who  were  considered 
among  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  these  sav- 
aee  nations  ;  and  who  but  recently  had  beheld  their 
snores  invaded,  their  villages  rav.iged  and  burnt,  and 
their  friends  and  relations  butchered,  without  re- 
gard to  age  or  sex,  by  the  countrymen  of  these  very 
Strangers.  When  we  recall  the  bloody  and  indis- 
criminate vengeance  wreaked  upon  this  people  by 
Ojeda  .and  his  followers  for  their  justifiable  resist- 
ance of  invasion,  and  compare  it  with  their  placable 
and  considerate  spirit  when  an  opportunity  for  re- 
fenge  presented  itself,  we  confess  we  feel  a  momen- 
«try  iloubt  whether  the  arbitrary  appellation  of  sav- 
age is  always  applied  to  the  right  party. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


THE   BACHELOR  HEARS   UNWELCOME  TIDIN8S  OF 
HIS   DESTINED  JURISDICTION. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Enciso  at  this  event- 
ful harbour  he  w.as  surprised  by  the  circumstance  of 
a  brigantine  entering  and  coming  to  anchor.  To 
encounter  an  European  sail  in  these  almost  unknown 
seas,  was  always  a  singular  and  striking  occurrence, 
but  the  astonishment  of  the  Bachelor  was  mingled 
with  alarm  when,  on  boarding  the  brigantine,  he 
found  that  it  was  manned  by  a  number  of  the  men 
who  h.ad  embarked  with  Ojeda.  His  first  idea  was, 
that  they  had  mutinied  against  their  commander, 
and  deserted  with  the  vessel.  The  feelings  of  the 
magistrate  were  aroused  within  him  by  the  suspicion, 
and  he  determined  to  take  his  first  step  as  Alcalde 
Mayor,  by  seizing  them  and  inflicting  on  them  the 
severity  of  the  law.  He  altered  his  tone,  however, 
on  conversing  with  their  resolute  commander.  This 
was  no  other  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  whom  Ojeda 
\ad  left  as  his  locum  tenens  at  San  Sebastian,  and 
,4ho  showed  the  Bachelor  his  letter  patent,  signed 
by  that  unfortunate  {governor.  In  fact,  the  little  brig- 
antine contained  tl  sad  remnant  of  the  once  vaunt- 
ed colony.  After  the  departure  of  Ojeda  in  the  pirate 
ship,  his  followers,  whom  he  had  left  t>ehind  under 
the  command  of  Pizarro,  continued  in  the  fortress 
until  the  stipulated  term  of  fifty  days  had  expired. 
Receiving  no  succour,  and  hearing  no  tidings  of 


Oleda,  they  then  determined  to  embark  and  lail  tot 
Ilispaniola  ;  but  here  an  unthnu(jht-of  <lilficiilty  pre^ 
sentcd  itself:  they  were  seventy  in  nurnlvr,  and  ihf 
two  brigantines  which  h;»d  been  left  with  them  were 
incapable  of  taking  so  many.  They  camr  to  the  tor- 
lorn  agreement,  tnerefore,  to  rema'n  until  f.imine, 
sickness,  and  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians 
should  reduce  their  number  to  the  capacity  of  the 
brigantines.  A  brief  space  of  time  was  sufficient  foi 
the  purpose.  They  then  prepared  for  the  voynge. 
Four  mares,  which  had  been  kept  alive  as  terrors  to 
the  Indians,  were  killed  and  salted  for  sc.i-stores. 
Then  taking  whatever  other  articles  of  provision  re- 
mained, they  embarked  and  made  sail.  One  brig- 
amine  was  comnnanded  by  Piz.irro,  the  other  by  one 
Valenzuel.a. 

They  h.ad  not  procee«led  lar  when,  in  a  storm,  a 
sea  struck  the  crazy  vessel  of  Valenzuela  with  such 
violence  .as  to  cause  it  to  founder  with  all  its  crew. 
The  other  brigantine  was  so  near  that  the  mariners 
witnessed  the  struggles  of  their  drowning  compan- 
ions and  heard  their  cries.  Some  of  the  sailors,  with 
the  common  disposition  to  the  marvellous,  declared 
that  they  had  beheld  a  great  whale,  or  some  other 
monster  of  the  deep,  strike  the  vessel  with  its  tail, 
and  either  stave  n  its  sides  or  shatter  the  rucUler,  so 
as  to  cause  the  shipwreck.*  The  surviving  brigan- 
tine then  m.'ule  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  harbour  of 
Carth.agena,  to  seek  provisions. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  account  rendered  to  the 
Bachelor  by  Pizarro,  of  his  destined  jutisdictlon, 
Enciso,  however,  was  of  a  confident  mind  and  san- 
guine temperament,  and  trusted  to  restore  all  things 
to  order  and  prosperity  on  his  arrival. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CRUSADE    OP    THE    BACHELOR     ENCISO    AGAINST 
THE  SEPULCHRES  OP  ZENU. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso,  as  has  been  shown,  was  a 
man  of  the  sword  as  well  as  of  the  robe ;  having 
doubtless  imbibed  a  passion  for  military  exploit  from 
his  intimacy  with  the  discoverers.  Accordingly, 
while  at  Carthagena,  he  was  visited  by  an  impulse 
of  the  kind,  and  undertook  an  enterprise  that  would 
h.ave  been  worthy  of  his  friend  Ojeda.  He  had  been 
told  by  the  Indians  that  about  twenty-five  leagues 
to  the  west  lay  a  province  called  Zenu,  the  mount- 
ains of  which  abounded  with  the  finest  gold.  This 
was  washed  down  by  torrents  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, in  such  quantities  that  the  natives  stretched  nets 
across  the  rivers  to  catch  the  largest  particles  ;  some 
of  which  were  said  to  be  as  large  as  eggs. 

The  idea  of  taking  gold  in  nets  captivated  the 
imagination  of  the  Bachelor,  and  his  cupidity  was 
still  more  excited  by  further  accounts  of  this  wealthy 
province.  He  was  tolil  that  Zenu  was  the  general 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  Indian  tribes  throughout 
the  country,  whither  they  brought  their  ileid,  and 
buried  them,  according  to  their  custom,  dccorate(^ 
with  their  most  precious  ornaments. 

It  ap|M:ared  to  him  a  matter  of  course,  therefois, 
that  there  must  be  an  immense  accumulation  of 
riches  in  the  Indian  tombs,  from  the  golden  orna- 
ments that  had  been  buried  with  the  dead  through  a 
long  series  of  generations.  Fired  with  the  thought, 
he  determined  to  make  a  foray  into  this  province, 
and  to  sack  the  sepulchres !  Neither  did  he  feel  any 
compunction  at  the  idea  of  plundering  the  dead,  con- 
sidering the  deceased  as  pagans  and  infidels,  who 


*  HtnwK,  Hist.  lad.  d.  1. 1.  vii.  c  M. 
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had  forfeitefl  even  the  luinctuary  of  the  grave,  by 
having  iH-en  buried  acuordiii'^  to  the  ritea  and  cere- 
moniea  of  their  iilol.itrous  religion. 

Enciso.  accordingly,  made  sail  from  Carthagena 
and  landed  with  Inn  furccs  on  the  coast  of  Zenu. 
Here  he  wis  promptly  opposed  by  two  caci(|ues,  at 
the  head  ol  a  l.irgt-  l>anil  ol  warrinrs.  The  Ituchelor, 
though  he  hid  ihu.-.  put  on  the  soldier  retained  suf- 
litien;  ot  tin;  spirit  of  his  former  calling  not  to  enter 
into  «iuarrLl  without  taking  care  to  have  the  l.iw  on 
liii  side,  he  proctcdcd  regularly,  therefore,  accord- 
ing tk  thf  Icg.d  form  rt.-cnily  enjoine<l  by  the  crown. 
He  caused  to  be  read  and  in't-rpretid  to  the  caciques, 
the  same  formula  used  by  Oj«''la,  expounding  the 
nature  ol  the  Deity,  the  supremacy  of  the  pTpe,  and 
the  riglitol  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to  all  ih'ie  lands, 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  his  ho/jneis.  The  L.<riijucs 
listened  to  the  win,'"  vtry  attciilively  ami  wuli(/Ul 
ititcrruption,  according  u,  'he  lawsol  Iniluo  courtesy. 
They  then  replied  that,  as  lu  liie  assertion  thaf  there 
was  but  one  God,  the  sovereign  nt  heaven  and  eanJi, 
it  seemed  to  them  good,  an<l  that  su>  h  must  be  the 
case;  but  us  to  the  doctrine  that  the  [.ope  was  regent 
ol  the  world  in  place  of  Ciod,  ami  that  he  li.id  made 
a  grant  of  their  country  to  the  .Spanish  king,  they 
observed  that  the  pope  must  have  been  drunk  to  give 
away  what  w.is  not  his,  and  the  king  must  have  been 
somewhat  m.id  to  ask  at  his  hands  what  belonged 
to  others.  They  added,  that  they  were  lords  of  those 
lands  and  needetl  no  other  snveirign.and  if  this  king 
should  come  to  take  posst-ssion,  'hey  would  cut  off 
his  head  .md  nut  it  on  a  pole  ;  tnat  being  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  their  enemies.— As  .in  illustr-ition  of 
this  custom  they  pointed  out  to  Ijiciso  the  very  un- 
eomlorfable  s|)ecta»;le  of  a  row  of  gruzly  heads  im- 
f«iled  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nothing  d.iunted  either  by  the  rejjly  or  the  illus 
Ir.ition.  the  Bachelor  menace<l  them  with  war  and 
slavery  as  the  conseuui/nces  of  their  refus.il  to  be- 
lieve ami  submit.  They  replied  by  th.re.itening  to 
put  his  he.id  upon  a  pole  as  a  representative  ot  his 
sovereign.  The  Bachelor,  having  liunished  them 
with  the  law,  now  procceiled  to  the  commentary. 
He  attacked  the  Indians,  routed  them,  and  took  one 
of  the  caciques  prisoner,  but  in  the  .skirmish  two  of 
his  men  were  slightly  wounded  with  poisoned  arrows, 
and  died  raving  with  torment.* 

It  tloes  not  appear,  however,  that  his  crusade 
against  the  sepulchres  was  attended  with  any  lucra- 
tive advantage.  Perhaps  the  experience  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  hostility  of  the  n.itives,  and  of  the  fatal 
eiTe'-ts  of  their  poisoned  arrows,  prevented  his  pene- 
trating into  the  land  with  his  scanty  force.  Certain 
it  is,  the  reputed  wealth  of  Zenu,  and  the  tale  of  its 
fishery  tor  gold  with  nets,  remained  unascertained 
and  uncontradicted,  and  were  the  cause  of  subse- 
quent and  disastrous  enterprises.  The  Bachelor 
contented  himself  with  his  victory,  and  returning  to 
his  ships,  prepared  to  continue  his  voyage  for  the 
seat  of  government  established  by  Ojeda  in  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba. 


•  The  ibove  anecdota  ii  related  by  the  Bachelor  EncUo  himtelf, 
S"  ».feogTaphical  work  cnlilUd  Sitma  dt  Cnvra/Atit,  which  he 
^klikhed  in  Seville,  in  1514.  As  the  reply  of  the  poor  uvagei 
.-ontaiDit  uimflhinc  of  natural  logic  we  give  a  part  of  it  as  reported 
by  ill <  llachtlor.  Kespundieron  me  ;  que  en  lo  qiir  deiia  que  no 
avia  tiiiii  un  dio»  y  oue  este  jjnvrrnabn  el  cielo  y  la  tierra  y  que  era 
KAor  de  todo  que  les  parecia  y  que  asi  debia  ser :  pero  que  en  lo 
que  detia  que  el  papa  era  seAor  de  todo  el  universo  en  lugar  de  dioi 
y  que  el  avia  fecho  mercrd  de  aqiiella  tierra  al  rey  de  Castilla ;  dix- 
•ruii  que  el  papa  debiera  Cklar  boracho  quando  lu  hiio  puei  daba  lo 
\\M  no  en  auyo,  y  que  el  rey  que  pedia  y  lomava  tal  merced  debia 
Mt  aicvi  V-co  puM  p«dia  lo  que  era  de  otroi,"  &c. 


CHArrF.R  IX. 


THE  nACHRLOR  AKKIVBS  AT  BAN  •AnARTIAtt  Hlf 
DISA.STKRS  TKEKU,  AND  Sl'MICgl.'K.VT  KXPLUITI 
AT  DAHIKN. 

It  was  not  without  extremr  diPRrtilly,  irif  th« 
peremptory  exercise  of  his  authnrity  as  Al^'alHc 
\l.iyor  that  Enciio  nrrvailed  upon  the  rrtw  cl 
Pi/arro  to  return  with  nini  to  the  fated  'ih<,ri'»  of  San 
Sebastian,  He  at  length  arrived  in  ^  ght  ol  tlie  long 
wished-for  seat  of  his  anticipated  power  ami  aullior 
ity ;  but  here  he  was  doomed  like  his  principal, 
ojeda,  to  meet  with  nothing  but  misfortune.  On 
entering  the  harbour  his  vessel  struck  on  a  rock  on 
the  eastern  point.  The  rapid  currtnts  and  tiunuliu- 
oiis  waves  rent  it  to  pieces;  the  crew  (■sra|»cd  with 
great  ditticuUy  to  the  briganline  ol  I'l/arro ;  a  little 
tloiir,  cheese,  and  biscuit,  and  a  srn.ill  |).irt  ol  thi? 
arms  were  s.'ived,  but  the  horses,  m.iirs,  swine,  and 
all  other  colonial  supplies  were  swt  pt  aw.iy,  and 
the  upf^irtunate  B.ichelor  beheld  the  jiroceeds  of 
several  years  of  prosperous  litig.ilion  swallowed  up 
in  an  instant. 

His  dream  of  place  anrl  flignity  seemed  efjually  on 
ti''  point  of  vanishing,  for,  on  landing,  he  found  the 
fortress  and  its  adj.icent  houses  mere  heaps  of  ruins, 
having  been  destroyed  with  tire  by  the  Indians. 

For  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  maintained  iheni- 
selvrs  with  palm  nuts,  and  with  the  llesh  of  a  kind 
of  wild  swine,  of  which  they  met  with  several  herds. 
These  supplies  failing,  the  Bachelor  sallied  forth 
with  a  hundred  men  to  for.ige  the  ctmntry.  They 
were  waylaid  by  three  Indians,  who  discharged  a'l 
the  arrows  in  their  (juivers  with  incredible  lapiiliw. 
wounded  several  Spaniards,  and  then  tied  wiih  a 
swiftness  that  ilefied  pursuit.  The  Spani^^rds  re» 
turned  to  the  harbour  in  dismay.  All  their  dread  ot 
the  lurking  savages  and  their  poisoned  \<'  ipons 
revived,  and  they  insisted  upon  abandoning  a  plaCi 
marked  out  for  disaster. 

The  B.ichelor  Enciso  was  himself  dishiartened 
at  the  situation  of  this  bo.asted  cajiital  of  San  Se- 
bastian ; — but  whither  couUl  he  go  where  the  same 
misfortunes  might  not  attend  him  ?  In  this  moment 
of  doubt  and  despondency,  Vasco  Nuflez,  the  same 
absconding  debtor  who  had  been  smuggled  on 
board  in  the  cask,  stepped  forward  to  give  lounsel. 
He  informed  the  Bachelor  that  several  years  pre- 
viously he  had  sailed  along  that  coast  with  Kodrigo 
de  Bastides.  They  had  explored  the  whole  gulf  of 
Uraba ;  and  he  well  remembered  an  Indinn  village 
situ.'ited  on  the  western  side,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  which  the  natives  called  Darien.  The  country 
around  was  fertile  and  abundant,  and  was  said  to 
possess  mines  of  gold ;  and  the  natives,  though  a 
warlike  race,  never  maile  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 
He  otTert'd  to  guide  the  Bachekir  to  this  place,  where 
they  might  get  a  supply  of  provisions,  ant!  even  found 
their  colony. 

The  Spaniards  hailed  the  words  of  Vasco  Nufler 
as  if  revealing  a  land  of  promise.  The  Bachelor 
.idopted  his  advice,  and,  guided  by  him.  set  sail  for 
the  village,  determined  to  eject  the  inhabitants  and 
take  possession  of  it  as  the  seat  of  government, 
Arrived  at  the  river,  he  landed,  put  nis  men  in 
mar^^  array,  and  marched  along  the  b.inks.  The 
place  was  governed  by  a  brave  caric|ue  named 
Zemaco.  When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  sent  off  the  women  and  children  to  i 
place  of  safety,  and  posting  himself  with  five  hun 
dred  of  his  warriors  on  a  height,  prepared  to  givt 
the  intruders  a  warm  reception.  The  Bachelor  w.ia 
a  discoverer  at  all  points,  pious,  daring,  and  rapa 
cious.    On  beholding  this  martial  airay  he  recom 
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•Ticnded  himself  and  his  followers  to  God,  making  a 
vow  in  their  name  to  •'  Our  Lady  of  Antigua,"  whose 
iinaije  is  adorrd  with  great  devotion  in  Seville,  that 
the  first  church  and  town  which  they  built  should 
be  dedicau'd  to  her,  and  that  they  would  m.ake  a 
pilgrimage  to  Seville  to  offer  the  spoils  of  the  heathen 
at  her  shrine.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  propi- 
tiate the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  to  retain  the  Holy 
Virgin  in  his  cause,  he  next  proceeded  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  his  followers.  Doubting  that  they  might 
b'Ave  sjme  lurking  dread  of  poisoned  arrows,  he  ex- 
acted from  them  all  an  oath  that  they  would  not 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe,  whatever  might 
happen.  Never  did  warrior  enter  into  battle  with 
more  preliminary  forms  and  covenants  than  the 
Bachelor  Enciso.  All  these  points  being  arranged, 
he  assumed  the  soldier,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  valour,  that  though  they  made  at  first  a^how 
of  tierce  resistance,  they  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and 
many  of  them  slain.  The  Bachelor  entered  the  vil- 
lage in  triumph,  look  possession  of  it  by  unquestion- 
able right  of  conquest,  and  plundered  all  the  ham- 
lets and  houses  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  collect- 
ing great  quantities  of  food  and  cotton,  with  brace- 
lets, anklets,  plates,  and  otiier  ornaments  of  gold,  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  castellanos.*  His  heart  was 
wonderfully  elated  by  his  victory  and  his  booty  ;  his 
followers,  also,  after  so  many  hardships  and  dis- 
asters, gave  themselves  up  to  joy  at  this  turn  of 
good  fortune,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  established  in  this 
village  ;  to  which,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Enciso 
pave  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del 
Dsrien. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THK   BA.LHELOR  ENCISO  UNDERTAKES  THE  COM- 
MAND— HIS  DOWNFALL. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  now  entered  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ctvil  functions  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  and 
I  ieutenant  of  the  absent  governor,  Ojeda.  His  first 
edict  was  stern  and  peremptory ;  he  forbade  all 
trafficking  with  the  natives  for  gold,  on  private  ac- 
count, under  pain  of  death.  This  was  in  conformity 
to  royal  command  ;  but  it  was  little  palatable  to  men 
who  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  in  the  hopes  of 
enjoying  free  trade,  lawless  liberty,  and  golden  gains. 
They  murmured  among  themselves,  and  insinuateil 
that  Enciso  intended  to  reserve  all  the  profit  to 
himself. 

Vasco  Nufiez  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  general  discontent.  He  had  risen  to  conse- 
quence among  his  fellow-adventurers,  from  having 
guided  them  to  this  place,  and  from  his  own  intrin- 
sic qualities,  being  hardy,  bold,  and  intelligent,  and 
possessing  the  random  spirit  and  open-handed  gen- 
erosity common  to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  calcu- 
lated to  dazzle  and  delight  the  multitude. 

He  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Bachelor,  recollecting 
his  threat  of  landing  him  on  an  uninhabited  island, 
wbsn  he  escaped  in  a  cask  from  San  Domingo.  He 
sought,  therefore,  to  make  a  party  against  him,  and 
to  unset  him  from  his  command.  He  attacked 
hi-i;  in  his  own  way,  with  legal  wea[)ons,  qiwstion- 
Sag  iliC  legitimacy  of  his  pretensions.  The  boundary 
line,  he  observed,  which  separated  the  jurisdictions 
Of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  ran  through  the  centre  of  the 
giUf  of  Uraba.  The  village  of  Darien  lay  on  the 
western  side,  which  had  been  allotted  to  Nicuesa. 
Enci'.D,  therefore,  as  Alcalde  Mayor  and  Lieutenant 


*  Bfuivolent  to  a  present  Hum  of  S3,iS9  doUon. 


of  Ojeda,  could  have  no  jurisd!.;tion  hert,  iind  Ws  u> 
sumed  authority  was  a  sheer  usurpation. 

The  Spaniards,  already  incensed  at  the  fiscal  regu- 
lations of  Enciso,  were  e.isily  convinced  ;  so  with 
one  accord  ihey  refused  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  tho 
unfortunate  Bachelor  found  the  chair  of  authority  to 
which  he  had  so  fondly  and  anxiously  aspired,  sud 
denly  wrested  from  under  him,  before  he  had  well  time 
to  take  his  seat. 


CHAPTER  XL 


PERPLEXITIES    AT  THE  COLONY— ARRIVAL  OF 
COLMENARES. 

To  depose  the  Bachelor  had  been  an  easy  matter, 
for  most  men  are  ready  to  assist  in  pulling  down ; 
but  to  choose  a  successor  was  a  task  of  far  more  dif- 
ficulty. The  people  at  first  agreed  to  elect  mere 
civil  m.agistrates,  and  accordingly  appointed  Vasco 
Nufiez  and  one  Zamudio  as  alcaldes,  together  with  a 
cavalier  of  some  merit  of  the  name  of  Valdivia,  as 
regidor.  They  soon,  however,  became  dissatisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  it  w.as  generally  con- 
sidered advisable  to  vest  the  authority  in  one  person. 
Who  this  person  should  be,  was  now  the  (juestion. 
Some  proposed  Nicuesa,  as  they  were  within  his 
province ;  others  were  strenuous  for  Vasco  Nunei',. 
A  violent  dispute  ensued,  which  was  carried  on  with 
such  heat  and  obstinacy,  that  many,  anxious  for  a 
quiet  life,  declared  it  would  be  better  to  reinstate 
Enciso  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  be 
known., 

In  the  height  of  these  factious  altercation.'!  the 
Spaniards  were  aroused  one  day  by  the  thundering 
of  cannon  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  be 
held  columns  of  smoke  rising  from  the  hills.  Aston- 
ished at  these  signals  of  civilized  man  on  these  wild 
shores,  they  replied  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  a 
short  time  two  ships  were  seen  standing  acro-is  the 
gulf.  They  proved  to  be  an  armament  commanded 
by  one  Rodrigo  de  Colmenares,  and  were  in  search 
of  Nicuesa  with  supplies.  They  h.ad  met  with  the 
usual  luck  of  adventurers  on  this  disastrous  coast, 
stonns  at  sea  and  savage  foes  on  shore,  and  many 
of  their  number  had  fallen  by  poisoned  arrows.  Col- 
menares had  touched  at  San  Sebastian  to  learn  tid- 
ings of  Nicuesa;  but,  finding  the  fortress  in  ruins, 
had  made  signals,  in  hopes  of  being  heard  by  the 
Spaniards,  should  they  be  yet  lingering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  caused  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  feuds  of  the  colonists.  He  dis- 
tributed provisions  among  them  and  gained  their 
hearts.  Then,  representing  the  legitimate  right  of 
Nicuesa  to  the  conunand  of  all  that  part  of  the  co.ist 
as  a  governor  appointed  by  the  king,  he  persuaded 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  It  was  generally  agreed,  therefore,  that 
he  should  cruise  along  the  coast  in  search  of  Nicuesa, 
and  that  Diego  de  Albitcz,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  law,  called  the  Bachelor  Corral,  should  accom- 
pany him  as  ambassadors,  to  invite  that  cavalier  to 
come  and  assume  the  government  of  Darien. 


CHAPTER    XIL 

COLMENARES  GOES  IN  QVEST  OP  NICUESA. 

RODERiuo  DE  Colmenares  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  the  westward,  looking  into  every  bay  and 
harbour,  but  for  a  long  time  without  success.    At 
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length  one  day  he  discovered  a  brigantine  at  a  small 
island  in  the  sea.  On  making  up  to  it,  he  found 
that  it  was  part  of  the  armament  of  Nicuesa,  and 
had  been  sent  out  by  him  to  forage  for  provisions. 
By  this  vessel  he  was  piloted  to  the  port  of  Nombre 
dc  Dio3,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  unfortunate 
governor,  but  which  was  so  surrounded  and  over- 
sh.idowed  by  forests,  that  he  might  have  passed  by 
W'.thojt  noticing  it. 

The  arrival  of  Colmenares  was  welcomed  with 
li  •.)n.\ports  and  tears  of  joy.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
f(;r  him  to  recognise  the  once  buoyant  and  brilliant 
Nicuesa  in  the  squalid  and  dejected  man  before  him. 
He  was  living  in  the  most  abject  misery.  Of  all  his 
once  gallant  and  powerful  band  of  •oUowers.  but 
sixty  men  remained,  and  those  so  feeble,  yellow, 
emaciated,  and  woe-begone,  that  it  was  piteous  to 
behold  them.* 

Colmenares  distributed  food  among  them,  and  told 
them  that  he  had  come  to  convey  them  to  a  plen- 
teous country,  and  one  rich  in  gold.  When  Nicuesa 
heard  of  the  settlement  at  Darien,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants had  sent  for  him  lo  come  and  govern 
them,  he  was  as  a  man  suddenly  revived  from  death. 
All  the  spirit  and  munificence  of  the  cavalier  again 
awakened  in  him.  He  gave  a  kind  of  bancjuet  that 
very  day  m  Colmenares  and  '.he  ambassadors,  from 
the  provisions  brought  in  the  ship.  He  presided  at 
his  table  with  his  former  hilarity,  and  displayed  a 
feat  of  his  ancient  oflice  as  royal  can'er,  by  holding 
up  a  fowl  in  the  air  and  dissecting  it  with  wonderful 
adroitness. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Nicuesa  had  the  sud- 
den buoyancy  of  his  feelings  carried  him  no  further, 
but  adversity  had  not  taught  him  prudence.  In 
conversing  with  the  envoys  about  the  colony  of 
Daiien,  he  already  assumed  the  tone  of  governor, 
iinil  began  to  disclose  the  kind  of  policy  with  which 
he  intended  to  rule.  When  he  heard  that  great 
qu.iniities  of  gold  had  been  collected  and  retained 
by  private  individuals,  his  ire  was  kindled.  He  vow- 
eiJ  to  make  them  refund  it,  and  even  talked  of  pun- 
ishing them  for  trespassing  upon  the  privileges  and 
•nonopulies  of  the  crown.  This  was  the  very  error 
that  had  unseated  the  Bachelor  Enciso  from  his 
government,  and  it  was  a  strong  measure  for  one  to 
threaten  who  as  yet  was  governor  but  in  expectation. 
The  menace  was  not  Iqst  upon  the  watchful  am- 
b.issadors  Diego  de  Albitez  and  the  B;ichelor  Corral. 
They  were  ])ut  still  more  on  the  alert  by  a  conversa- 
tion which  they  held  that  very  evening  with  Lope  de 
Olano.  who  was  still  detained  a  prisoner  for  his 
desertion,  but  who  found  means  to  commune  with 
the  envoys,  and  to  prejudice  them  against  his  un- 
suspecting commander.  •'  Take  warning,"  said  he, 
"by  uiy  treatment.  I  sent  relief  to  Nicuesa  and 
rescued  him  from  death  when  starving  on  a  desert 
island.  Behold  my  recompense.  He  repays  me  with 
imprisonment  and  chains.  Such  is  the  gratitude  the 
people  of  D.irien  may  look  for  at  his  hands  !  " 

The  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  his  fellow  envoy 
laid  these  matters  to  heart,  and  took  their  measures 
iccordingly.  They  hurried  their  departure  belbre 
Micuesa,  and  setting  all  sail  on  their  caravel,  hasten- 
ed back  to  Darien.    The  moment  they  arrived  they 


*  The  harbour  of  Nombre  de  Dios  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
j)re«,'«t  rncct  of  the  suflfeiiiigs  of  the  Spaniards.  We  are  told  by 
Herrera,  that  :»everal  years  after  the  tin^e  here  metitioned.  a  band 
cf  eighty  Spanish  soldiers,  comtuanded  by  Gonzalo  de  liadajos, 
urived  at  the  harbour  with  an  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  in- 
terior. They  found  there  the  ruined  ion  of  Nicuesa.  together  with 
iUuUh  and  bones,  and  crosses  erected  on  heaps  of  stones,  distnal 
Mementos  of  his  followers  who  had  perished  of  hnnccr ;  the  sight 
of  which  struck  such  horror  und  dismay  into  the  neart*,  ol  the  sol- 
iiers  that  they  would  have  abandoned  their  enterprise,  had  not 
their  intrepid  captaiD  immediately  >ent  away  the  sliips,  and  thus 
deprived  them  of  the  means  uf  retiealing.    Jitrrtra,  a.  1  i.  t.  i. 


summoned  a  meeting  of  the  principal  iiihabitanta, 
"  A  blessed  change  we  have  made,'  said  they,  "  in 
summoning  this  Diego  de  Nicuesa  to  the  commatid  1 
We  have  called  in  the  stork  to  take  the  rule,  who 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  devoured  us. ' 
They  then  related,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  the 
unguarded  threats  that  had  fallen  from  Nicuesa,  and 
instanced  his  treatment  of  Olano  as  a  proof  of  9 
tyrannous  and  ungrateful  disposition. 

The  words  of  the  subtle  Bachelor  Corral  and  hii 
associate  produced  a  violent  agitation  among  the 
people,  especially  among  those  who  had  amassed 
treasures  which  would  have  to  be  refunded.  Nicuesa, 
too,  by  a  transaction  which  alinost  destroys  sympathy 
in  his  favour,  gave  time  for  their  passions  to  ferment. 
On  his  way  vO  Darien  he  slopped  for  several  days 
among;  a  group  of  small  islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  Indians  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  While  com- 
mitting these  outrages  agamst  humanity,  he  sent  for- 
ward Juan  de  Cayzedo  in  a  boat  to  announce  his  com- 
ing. His  messenger  had  a  private  pique  against  him, 
and  played  him  false.  He  assured  the  people  of  Darien 
that  all  they  had  been  told  by  their  envoys  concern- 
ing the  tyranny  and  ingratitude  ot  Nicuesa  was  true, 
That  he  treated  his  followers  with  wanton  severity ; 
that  he  took  from  them  all  they  won  in  battle,  say- 
ing, that  the  spoils  were  his  rightful  property ;  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  people  of  Darien 
in  the  same  manner.  "  What  folly  is  it  in  you," 
added  he,  "being  your  own  masters,  and  in  such 
free  condition,  to  send  for  a  tyrant  to  rule  ovei 
you!" 

The  people  of  Darien  were  convinced  by  this  con- 
curring testimony,  and  confounded  by  the  over- 
whelming evil  they  had  thus  invoked  upon  their 
heads.  They  had  deposed  Enciso  for  his  severity, 
and  they  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  power  of 
one  who  threatened  to  be  ten  times  more  severe ! 
Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa  observed  their  perplexity 
and  consternation.  He  drew  them  one  by  one  apart, 
and  conversed  with  them  in  private.  "  You  are  cast 
down  in  heart,"  said  he,  "  and  so  you  might  well  be, 
were  the  evil  beyond  all  cure.  But  do  not  despair ; 
there  is  an  effectual  relief,  and  you  hold  it  in  your 
hands.  If  you  have  committed  an  error  in  inviting 
Nicuesa  to  Darien,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  not  re- 
ceiving him  when  he  conies ! "  The  obviousness 
and  simplicity  of  the  remedy  struck  every  mind,  and 
it  was  unanimously  adopted. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CATASTROPHE  OF  THE   UNFORTUNATE  NICUESA. 

While  this  hostile  plot  was  maturing  at  Darien, 
the  unsuspecting  Nicuesa  pursued  his  voyage  leisurely 
and  serenely,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  On  approaching  the  shore  he  beheld  a 
multitude,  headed  by  Vasco  Nunez,  waiting,  as  he 
supposed,  to  receive  him  with  all  due  honour.  He 
was  about  to  land  when  the  public  procurator,  or 
attorney,  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  warning 
him  not  to  d'sembark,  but  advising  him  to  return 
with  all  speed  to  his  government  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Nicuesa  remained  for  a  moment  as  if  thunder^ 
struck  by  so  unlooked-for  a  salutation.  When  he 
recovered  his  self-possession  he  remiiukil  them  that 
he  had  come  at  their  own  retiuest ;  he  entreated, 
therefore,  that  he  might  he  allowed  to  land  and  have 
an  explanation,  after  which  he  would  be  ready  to  act 
as  they  thought  proper.  His  entreaties  were  vain ; 
they  only  provoked  insolent  replies,  and  threats  of 
violence  should  he  venture  to  put  foot  on  shore. 
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Night  coming  on,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
on!  tc  sea,  hut  returned  the  next  morning,  hoping  to 
nnd  this  capricious  people  in  a  different  mood. 

There  did,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  favourable  change, 
for  he  was  now  invited  to  land.  It  was  a  mere  strat.v 
gem  to  get  hini  in  their  power,  for  n&  sooner  did  he 
set  foot  on  shore  than  the  multitude  rushed  forward 
to  seize  him.  Among  his  many  bodily  endowments, 
Nicuosa  was  noted  for  swiftness  of  foot.  He  now 
Jrusted  to  it  for  safety,  and,  throwing  off  the  dignity 
<<f  governor,  fled  for  his  life  along  the  shore,  pursued 
!;>  the  rabble.  He  soon  distanced  his  pursuers  and 
took  refutje  in  the  woods. 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  was  himself  a  man 
of  birth,  set'ing  this  high-bred  cavalier  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  violent  rabble, 
repented  of  what  he  had  done.  He  had  not  antici- 
pated such  popular  fury,  and  endeavoured,  '.aough 
too  late,  to  allay  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  He 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  people  from  pursuing 
Nicuesa  into  the  forest,  and  then  endeavoured  to 
mollify  the  vindictive  rage  of  his  fellow  Alcalde, 
Zamudio,  whose  hostility  was  quickened  by  the  dread 
of  losing  his  othce,  should  the  new  governor  be  re- 
ceived ;  and  who  was  supported  in  his  boisterous 
conduct  by  ihe  natural  love  of  the  multitude  for  what 
are  called  "  strong  measures."  Nicuesa  now  held  a 
parley  with  the  populace,  through  the  mediation  of 
Vasco  Nunez.  He  begged  that,  if  they  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  governor,  they  would  at  least 
admit  him  as  a  companion.  This  they  refused,  saying, 
that  if  they  admitted  him  in  one  capacity,  he  would 
end  by  attaining  to  the  other.  He  then  implored, 
thaf  if  he  could  be  admitted  on  no  other  terms,  they 
would  treat  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  put  him  in  irons, 
for  he  would  rather  die  among  them  than  return  to 
Nombre  de  Uios,  to  perish  of  famine,  or  by  the  ar- 
rows of  thi  Indians. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Vasco  Nunez  exerted  his 
eloquence  to  obtain  some  grace  for  this  unhappy 
cavalier.  His  voice  was  drowned  by  the  vocifera- 
tions of  the  multitude.  Among  these  was  a  noisy 
swaggering  fellow  named  Francisco  Benitez,  a  great 
talker  and  jester,  who  took  a  vulgar  triumph  in  the 
distresses  of  a  cavalier,  and  answered  every  plea  in 
his  behalf  with  scoffs  and  jeers.  He  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Alcalde  Zamudio,  and  under  his  patronage 
felt  emboldened  to  bluster.  His  voice  was  even  up- 
permost in  the  general  clamour,  until,  to  the  expos- 
tulations of  Vasco  Nuilez,  he  replied  by  merely  bawl- 
ing with  great  vociferation,  "  No,  no,  no  ! — we  will 
receive  no  such  a  fellow  among  us  as  Nicuesa ! '' 
The  patience  of  Vasco  Nufiez  was  exhausted;  he 
availed  himself  of  his  authority  as  Alcalde,  and  sud- 
denly, before  his  fellow  magistrate  could  interfere, 
orderrd  the  brawling  ruffian  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
hundred  lashes,  which  were  taled  out  roundly"  to  him 
upon  the  shoulders.* 

Seeing  that  ine  tury  of  the  populace  was  not  to  be 
jvicitied,  he  sent  word  to  Nicuesa  to  retire  to  his 
brigantine,  and  not  to  venture  on  shore  until  advised 
by  him  to  do  so.  The  counsel  was  fruitless.  Nicu- 
esa, above  deceit  himself,  suspected  it  not  in  others. 
He  retired  to  his  brigantine,  it  is  true,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  inveigled  on  shore  by  a  deputation 
professing  to  come  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with 
Offers  tc  reinstate  him  as  governor.  He  had  scarcely 
kanded  when  he  was  set  upon  by  an  armed  banfl, 
headed  by  the  base-minded  Zamudio,  who  seized 
him  and  rompelle<l  him,  by  menaces  of  death,  to 
swear  that  he  would  immediately  depart,  and  make 
no  delay  in  any  pl.ice  until  he  had  presented  himself 
t>efore  the  king  and  council  in  Castile. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Nicuesa  reminded  them  the 
he  was  governor  of  that  territory  and  representativ* 
of  the  king,  and  that  they  were  guilty  ot  treason  in 
thus  opposing  him  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed 
to  their  humanity,  or  protested  before  God  against 
their  cruelty  and  persecution.  The  people  were  in 
that  state  of  tumult  when  they  are  apt  to  add  cruelty 
to  injustice.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  dis- 
carded governor  from  their  shores,  they  allotted  hire 
the  worst  vessel  in  the  harbour ;  an  old  crazy  brig- 
antine totally  unfit  to  encounter  the  perils  and  labourp 
of  the  sea. 

Seventeen  followers  embarked  with  him  ;  soin> 
being  of  his  household  and  attached  to  his  person  ; 
the  rest  were  volunteers  who  accompanied  him  out 
of  respect  and  sympathy.  The  frail  bark  set  sail  on 
the  first  of  March,  1511,  and  steered  across  the 
Caribbean  sea  for  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  but  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more  ! 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate 
th-  mystery  that  covers  the  fate  ot  the  origantine 
aiid  its  crew.  A  rumour  prevailed  some  years  after- 
wards that  several  Spaniards,  wandering  along  the 
shore  of  Cuba,  found  the  following  inscription  carved 
on  a  tree : 

Aqui  feneci6  el  dcsdicado  Nicuesa. 
(Here  periihed  the  uufortunate  Kicneta.) 

Hence  it  was  inferred  that  he  and  his  followers 
had  landed  there,  and  been  massacred  by  the  In- 
dians. Las  Casas,  however,  discredits  this  story. 
He  accompanied  the  first  Spaniards  who  took  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  and  heard  nothing  of  the  fact,  iis 
he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  it  really  oc 
curred.  He  imagines,  rather,  that  the  crazy  bark 
w;is  swallowed  up  by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  or  that  the  crew  perished  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  having  been  but  scantily  supplied 
with  provisions.  The  good  old  bishop  adds,  with 
the  superstitious  feeling  prevalent  in  that  age,  that 
a  short  time  before  Nicuesa  sailed  from  Spain  on  his 
expedition,  an  astrologer  warned  him  not  to  depart 
on  the  day  he  had  appointed,  or  under  a  certain 
sign  ;  the  cavalier  replied,  however,  that  he  had  less 
confidence  in  the  stars  than  in  God  who  made 
them.  "  I  recollect,  moreover,"  adds  Las  Casas, 
"  that  about  this  time  a  comet  was  seen  over  this 
island  cS  Hispaniola,  which,  if  I  do  not  forget,  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  sword  ;  and  it  was  said  that  3 
monk  warned  several  of  those  about  to  embark  with 
Nicuesa,  to  avoid  that  captain,  for  the  heavens  fore- 
told he  was  destined  to  be  lost.  The  same,  how- 
ever," he  concludes,  "  might  be  said  of  Alonxo  de 
Ojeda,  who  sailed  at  the  same  time,  yet  returned  to 
Sao  Domingo  and  died  in  his  bed."* 


VASCO  NUNEZ  DE  BALBOA. 

DISCOVEKBR  OF  THE  PACIFIC   OCEAN. 


CHAPTER    I. 

FACTIONS  AT    DARIEN — VASCO  NUNEZ    11.KCTID 
TO  THE  COMMAND. 

We  have  traced  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  Alonio 
de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa ;  we  have  now  to  re- 
cord the  story  of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  an  ad- 
venturer equally  daring,  far  more  renowned  and 
not  less  unfortunate,  who,  in  a  manner,  rose  apoL 
their  ruins. 


*  La*  Cauu,  w/  m^.  4.  'A 
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When  the  bark  disappeared  from  view  which 
bore  the  ill-starred  Nicuesa  from  the  shores  of 
Darien,  the  community  relapsed  into  factions,  as  to 
who  should  have  the  rule.  The  Bachelor  Enciso  in- 
sisted upon  his  claims  as  paramount,  but  he  met 
with  a  [(owerful  opponent  in  Vasco  Nuflez,  who  had 
become  a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  from  his 
fraiik  and  fearless  character,  and  his  winning  affa- 
bility. In  fact,  lie  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  man- 
ace  the  fiery  and  factious,  yet  generous  and  suscepti- 
ble nature  of  his  countrymen ;  for  the  Spaniai;ds, 
though  proud  and  resentlul,  and  impatient  of  indig- 
nity or  restraint,  are  easily  dazzled  by  valour,  and 
won  by  courtesy  and  kindness.  Vasco  Nuflez  had 
the  extern.il  requisites  also  to  captivate  the  multitude. 
He  w.is  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  tall,  well 
formed,  and  vigorous,  with  reddish  hair,  and  an 
open  prepossessing  countenance.  His  office  of  Al- 
calde, while  it  ploihed  him  with  influence  and  impor- 
tance, tempered  those  irregular  and  dissolute  habits 
he  might  have  indulged  while  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune ;  and  his  superior  talent  soon  gave  him  a  com- 
plete ascenitancy  over  his  official  colleague  Zamu- 
dio.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  set  on  foot  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  Knciso.  Still  he  proceeded  according 
to  the.  forms  of  law,  and  summoned  the  Bachelor 
to  trial,  on  the  charge  of  usurping  the  powers  of  Al- 
calde Mayor,  on  the  mere  appointment  of  Alonzo 
de  Ojeda,  whose  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  this 
province. 

Enciso  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
skilfully ;  but  his  claims  were,  in  fact,  fallacious,  and, 
had  they  not  been  so,  he  had  to  deal  with  men  who 
cared  little  for  law,  who  had  been  irritated  by  his 
legal  exactions,  and  who  were  disposed  to  be  gov- 
e.nied  by  a  man  of  the  sword  rather  then  of  the  robe. 
He  was  readily  lound  guilty,  therefore,  and  thrown 
bno  prison,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  This 
was  a  violent  verdict,  and  rashly  executed ;  but 
justice  seemed  to  grow  fierce  and  wild  when  trans- 
planted to  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world.  Still 
there  is  no  place  where  wrong  can  be  committed 
with  impunity  ;  the  oppression  of  the  Bachelor  En- 
ciso, though  exercised  under  the  forms  of  law,  and 
in  a  region  remote  from  the  pale  of  civilized  life,  re- 
dounded to  the  eventu.al  injury  of  V.isco  NuBez,  and 
contributed  to  blast  the  fruits  of  that  ambition  it 
was  intended  to  promote. 

The  fortunes  of  the  enterprising  Bachelor  had  in- 
deed run  strangely  counter  to  the  prospects  with 
which  he  had  embarked  at  San  Domingo  ;  he  had 
become  a  culprit  at  the  b.ar  instead  of  a  judge  upon 
the  bench  ;  and  now  was  left  to  ruminate  in  a  prison 
on  the  failure  of  his  late  attempt  at  general  command. 
His  friends,  however,  interceded  warmly  in  his  behalf, 
and  at  length  obtained  his  release  from  confinement, 
aiid  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Spain.  Vasco 
Nuiiez  foresaw  that  the  lawyer  would  be  apt  to  plead 
his  cause  more  effectually  at  the  court  of  Castile  than 
he  had  done  before  the  partial  .and  prejudiced  tribu- 
nal of  Darien.  He  prevailed  upon  his  fellow  Alcalde 
Zamudio,  therefore,  who  was  implicated  with  him  in 
the  late  trans.icldons,  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  same 
vessel  with  the  Bachelor,  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
answer  his  charges,  and  to  give  a  favourable  report 
of  the  case.  He  was  also  instructed  to  set  forth  the 
swivices  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  both  in  guiding  the  colo- 
nists to  this  place,  and  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
settlement ;  and  to  dwell  with  einph;isis  on  the  symp- 
toms of  great  riches  in  the  sumiunding  country. 

The  Bachelor  and  the  Alcalde  embarked  in  a  small 
caravel ;  and,  ;is  it  was  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  Vasco 
Nuflcz  sent  his  confidential  friend,  the  Regidor  Val- 
divia,  10  that  island  to  obtain  provisions  .mil  recruits. 
He  secretly  put  into  his  hands  a  round  sun^  o*"  gold 


as  a  present  to  Miguel  de  Pasamonte.  the  rojal  treas- 
urer of  Hispaniola,  whom  he  knew  to  have  great 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  be  invested  with  exten- 
sive powers,  cr.aving  at  the  same  time  his  protecticn 
in  the  new  world  and  his  influence  at  court. 

Having  taken  these  shrewd  precautions,  Vasco 
Nufiez  saw  the  caravel  depart  without  dismay,  though 
bearing  to  Spain  his  most  dangerous  enemy  ;  nc  con- 
soled himself,  moreover,  with  tha  reflection  that  ii 
likewise  bore  off  his  feilow  Alcalde,  Zamudio,  and  thus 
left  him  in  s^*  e  command  of  the  colony. 


CHAPTER    U. 


EXPEDITION  TO  COYBA — VASCO  NUSEZ  RECEIVES 
THE  DAI;GHTER  ok  a  CACIQUE  AS  HOSTAGE. 

Vasco  NuNez  now  exerted  himself  to  prove  his 
capacity  for  the  government  to  which  he  had  aspired  ; 
and  as  he  knew  that  no  proof  was  more  convincing 
to  King  Ferdinand  than  ample  remittances,  and  that 
gold  covered  all  sins  in  the  new  world,  his  first  ob- 
ject was  to  discover  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
most  abounded  in  the  precious  metals.  Hearing  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  the  riches  of  a  province  about 
thirty  leagues  distant,  called  Coyba,  he  sent  F'rancis- 
co  I'izarro  with  six  men  to  explore  it. 

The  cacique  Zeiraco,  the  native  lord  of  Darien, 
who  cherished  a  bitter  hostility  against  the  European 
intruders,  and  hovered  with  liis  warriors  aiiout  the 
settlement,  received  notice  of  this  det.-ichment  from 
his  spies,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush  to  waylay 
and  destroy  it.  The  Spaniards  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded three  leagues  along  the  course  of  the  river 
when  a  host  of  savages  burst  upon  them  from  the 
surrounding  thickets,  uttering  fuijhtful  yells,  and  dis- 
charging showers  of  stones  and  arrows.  I^izaira 
and  his  men,  though  sorely  bruised  and  wounded, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  slew  many, 
wounded  more,  and  put  the  rest  to  flij;ht ;  but,  fear- 
ing another  assault,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  one  of  their  companions,  Francisco  Hernan, 
disabled  on  the  field.  They  arrived  at  the  settlement 
crippled  and  bleeding  ;  but  when  Vasco  Nufiez  heard 
the  particulars  of  the  action,  his  anger  was  roused 
against  Pizarro,  and  he  ordered  him,  though  wound- 
ed, to  return  immediately  and  recover  the  disabled 
man.  "  Let  it  not  be  said,  for  shame,"  said  he,  "that 
Spaniards  fled  before  savages,  and  left  a  comrade  in 
their  hands  !  "  Pizarro  felt  the  rebuke,  returned  to 
the  scene  of  combat  and  brought  off  Francisco  Her- 
nan in  safety. 

Nothing  having  been  heard  of  Nicuesa  since  his 
departure,  Vasco  Nufiez  despatched  two  briganiines 
for  those  followers  of  that  unfortunate  adventurer 
who  had  remained  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  They  were 
overjoyed  at  being  rescued  from  their  forlorn  situa- 
tion, and  conveyed  to  a  settleinent  where  there  was 
some  prospect  of  comfortable  subsistence.  The  brig- 
antines,  in  coasting  the  shores  of  the  Isthmus,  picked 
up  two  Spaniards,  clad  in  painted  skins,  and  looking 
as  wild  as  the  najive  Indians.  These  men,  to  escape 
some  punishment,  had  fled  from  the  ship  of  Nicuesa 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  and  hacL  taken  ref;ige 
with  Careta,  the  cacique  ol  Coyba.  The  savagi 
chieftain  had  treated  them  with  hospitable  kindness  • 
their  first  return  for  which,  now  that  they  found 
themselves  safe  among  their  countrymen,  was  to  ad- 
vise the  latter  to  invade  the  cacique  in  his  dwelling, 
where  they  assured  them  they  would  find  immense 
booty.  Finding  their  suggestion  listened  to,  one  of 
them  proceeded  to  Darien,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  any 
expedition  that  might  be  set  on  foot ;  the  other  re- 
turned to  the  cacique,  to  assist  in  betraying  him. 
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Vasco  Nufiez  was  elated  by  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived through  these  vagabonds  of  the  wilderness. 
He  chose  a  hundred  and  thirty  well  armed  and  reso- 
lute men,  and  set  off  for  Covba,  the  dominions  of 
Careta.  The  cacique  received  the  Spaniards  in  his 
mansion  Avitii  the  accustomed  hospitality  of  a  savage, 
setting  before-  them  meat  and  drink,  and  whatever 
his  liouse  alforded  ;  but  when  Vasco  Nufiez  asked 
for  a  large  supply  of  provisions  for  the  colony,  he  de- 
rJored  th;it  he  had  none  to  spare,  his  people  having 
betn  prevented  from  cultivating  the  soil  by  a  war 
whicii  lie  was  waging  with  the  neighbouring  cacique 
of  Poi.cu.  The  Spanish  traitor,  who  had  remained  to 
betray  liis  benefactor,  now  took  Vasco  Nufiez  aside, 
and  assured  hiiii  tliat  the  cacique  had  an  abundant 
hoard  of  provisions  in  secret ;  he  advised  him,  how- 
ever, to  seeir.  to  believe  his  words,  and  to  make  a 
pretended  dejjarture  for  Darien  with  his  troops,  but 
to  return  in  the  night  and  take  the  village  by  sur- 
prise. Vasco  Nufiez  adopted  the  advice  of  the  traitor. 
He  took  a  cordial  leave  of  Careta,  and  set  olT  for  the 
settiement.  In  the  ilead  of  the  nigiu,  however,  when 
the  savages  W(;re  buried  in  deep  sleep,  Vasco  Nuiiez 
led  his  men  into  the  midst  of  the  village,  and,  before 
the  inhabitants  could  rouse  themselves  to  resistance, 
made  captives  of  Careta,  his  wives,  and  children,  and 
many  of  his  people.  He  discovered  also  the  hoard 
of  provisions,  with  which  he  loaded  two  brigantines, 
and  returned  with  his  booty  and  his  captives  to 
Darien. 

When  the  unfortunate  cacique  beheld  his  family 
\ii  chains,  and  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  his  heart 
was  wrung  with  despair ;  "  What  have  I  done  to 
thee,"  said  he  to  Vasco  Nunez,  "  that  thou  shouldst 
treat  me  tlius  cruelly  ?  None  of  thy  people  ever 
came  to  my  land  that  were  not  fed  and  sheltered 
and  treated  with  loving -kindness.  When  thou 
earnest  to  my  dwelling,  did  I  meet  thee  with  a  jave- 
lin in  my  hand  ?  Did  I  not  set  meat  and  drink  be- 
fore thet;  and  welcome  thee  as  a  brother  ?  Set  me 
free,  therefore,  with  my  family  and  people,  and  we 
will  remain  thy  friends.  We  will  supply  thee  with 
provisions,  and  reveal  to  thee  the  riches  of  the  Kind. 
Dost  lliou  doubt  my  faith  ?  Behold  my  daughter,  I 
give  h'.-r  to  thee  as  a  pledge  of  friendship.  Take  her 
for  thy  wife,  and  be  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  her 
family  and  her  peoplj  !  " 

V,-isco  Nufie.?  felt  the  force  of  these  words  and 
knew  the  i.nportance  of  forming  a  strong  alliance 
among  the  natives.  The  captive  maid,  also,  as  she 
stood  trembling  and  dejected  before  him,  found 
great  favour  in  his  eyes,  for  she  was  young  and 
beautiful.  He  granted,  therefore,  the  prayer  of  the 
cacique,  and  accepted  his  daughter,  engaging, 
moreover,  to  aid  the  father  against  his  enemies,  on 
condition  of  his  furnishing  provisions  to  the  colony. 

Careta  remained  three  days  at  Darien,  during 
which  time  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. Vasco  Nufiez  took  him  on  board  of  his  ships 
and  showed  him  every  part  of  them.  He  displayed 
before  him  also  the  war-horses,  with  their  armour 
and  rich  caparisons,  and  astonished  him  with  the 
thunder  of  artillery.  Lest  he  should  be  too  much 
daunted  by  these  warlike  spectacles,  he  caused  the 
musicians  to  perform  a  harmonious  concert  on  their 
iaslrunients,  at  which  the  cacique  was  lost  in  admira- 
tion, '['bus  having  impressed  him  with  a  wonderful 
Ide.'.  of  the  power  and  endowtnents  of  his  new  al- 
lies, he  loaded  him  with  presents  and  pemiitted  him 
to  depart.* 

Careta  returned  joyfully  to  his  territories,  and  his 
daughter  remained  with  Vasco  Nufiez,  willingly,  for 
his  sake,  giving  up  her  family  and  native  home. 


•  P.  MiirtTr,  D.  3.  &  »i. 


They  were  never  married,  but  she  considered  hei' 
self  his  wife,  as  she  really  was,  according  to  tn« 
usages  of  her  own  country,  and  he  treated  her  with 
fondness,  allowing  her  graduai'.y  to  acquire  great  in- 
fluence over  him.  To  his  affection  for  this  damsei 
his  ultimate  ruin  is  in  some  measure  to  be  ascribed 


CHAPTER   III. 


VASCO    NUffEZ    HEARS    OF    A    SEA    BEYOND  THE 

MOUNTAINS. 

Vasco  NuSez  kept  his  word  with  the  father  ol 
his  Indian  beauty.  Taking  with  him  eighty  men 
and  his  companion-in-arms,  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de 
Colmenares,  he  repaired  by  sea  to  Coyba,  the  prov- 
ince of  the  cacique.  Here  landing,  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Ponc.a,  the  great  adversary  of  Careta, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains. 
He  then  ravaged  his  lands  and  s.tcked  his  villages, 
in  which  he  found  considerable  booty.  Returning 
to  Coyba,  where  he  was  joyfully  entertained  by 
Careta,  he  next  made  a  friendly  visit  to  the  adjacent 
province  of  Comagre,  which  was  under  the  sway  of 
a  cacique  of  the  same  name,  who  had  3,000  fighting 
men  at  his  command. 

This  province  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
mountain  in  a  beautiful  plain  twelve  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. On  the  approach  of  Vasco  Nuilez,  tne  cacique 
came  forth  to  meet  him  attended  by  seven  sons,  all 
tine  young  men,  the  offspring  of  his  various  wives. 
He  was  followed  by  his  principal  chiefs  and  war- 
riors, and  by  a  multitude  of  his  people.  The  Span- 
iards were  conducted  with  great  ceremony  to  the 
village,  where  quarters  were  assigned  them,  and 
they  were  furnished  with  abundance  of  provision.s, 
and  men  and  women  were  appointed  to  attend  upon 
them. 

The  dwelling  of  the  cacique  sur[)assed  any  they 
had  yet  seen  fur  magnitude  and  for  the  skill  and  so- 
lidity of  the  architecture.  It  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  in  length  and  eighty  in  breadth,  founded 
upon  great  logs  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall ;  while 
the  upper  part  was  of  wood-work,  curiously  inter- 
woven and  wrought  with  such  beauty,  as  to  fill  the 
Spaniards  with  surprise  and  admiration.  It  con- 
tained many  commodious  ap.artments.  There  were 
store-rooms  also ;  one  tilled  with  bread,  with  veni- 
son, and  other  provisions;  .mother  with  various 
spirituous  beverages,  which  the  Indians  made  from 
maize,  from  a  species  of  the  palm,  and  from  roots 
of  different  kinds.  There  was  also  a  great  hall  in  a 
retirttl  and  secret  part  of  th;  building,  wherein 
Comagre  preser\'ed  the  bodies  of  his  ancestors  and 
relatives.  These  had  been  dried  by  the  fire,  so  as 
to  free  them  from  corruption,  and  afterwards 
wrapped  in  mantles  of  cotton,  richly  wrought  and 
interwoven  with  pearls  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  with 
certain  stones  held  precious  by  the  natives.  They 
were  then  hung  about  the  hall  with  cords  of  cottr.n, 
and  regarded  with  great  reverence,  if  not  a  species 
of  religious  devotion. 

Among  the  sons  of  the  cacique,  the  eldest  was  of 
a  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and  distinguished  abovB 
the  rest  by  his  superior  intelligence  ard  sagacity. 
Perceiving,  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  that  the  Span- 
iards were  a  "wandering  kind  of  men,  living  oa!y 
by  shifts  and  spoil,"  he  sought  to  gain  favour  for 
himself  and  family  by  gratifying  their  avarice.  He 
gave  Vasco  Nufiez  and  Colmenares,  therefore,  4,000 
ounces  of  gold,  wrought  into  various  ornaments,  to- 
gether with  sixty  slaves,  Ijeing  captives  that  he  had 
taken  in  the  wars.    Vasco  ^fuflez  ordered  cne-filtb 
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of  the  gold  to  be  weighed  out  and  set  apart  for  the 
crown,  and  the  rest  to  be  shared  among  his  fol- 
lowers. 

The  division  of  the  gold  took  place  in  the  porch 
of  the  dwelling  of  Comagre,  in  the  presence  of  the 
youthful  cacique  who  had  made  the  gift.  As  the 
Spaniards  were  weighing  it  out,  a  violent  quarrel 
arose  among  them  as  to  the  size  and  value  of  the 

Kieces  which  fell  to  their  respective  shares.  The 
igh-iiiinded  savage  was  diseusted  at  this  sordid 
I'rawl  among  beings  whom  he  had  regarded  with 
*uch  reverence.  In-  the  first  impulse  of  his  disdain, 
nc  struck  the  scales  with  his  fist  and  scattered  the 
glittering  gold  about  the  porch.  Before  the  Span- 
iards could  recover  from  their  astonishment  at  this 
sudden  act,  he  thus  addressed  them,  "  Why  should 
you  quarrel  for  such  a  trifle?  If  this  gold  is  indeed 
so  precious  in  your  eyes  that  for  it  alone  you  aban- 
don your  homes,  invade  the  peaceful  land  of  others, 
and  expose  yourselves  to  such  sufferings  and  perils, 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  region  where  you  may  gratify 
your  wishes  to  the  utmost.  Behold  those  lofty 
mountains,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  the  south. 
"  Beyond  these  lies  a  mighty  sea,  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned from  their  summit.  It  is  navigated  by  peo- 
ple who  have  vessels  almost  as  large  as  yours,  and 
furnished,  like  them,  with  sails  and  oars.  All  the 
streams  which  flow  down  the  southern  side  of  those 
mountains  into  that  sea  abound  in  gold,  and  the 
kings  who  reign  upon  its  borders  eat  and  drink  out 
of  golden  vessels.  Gold,  in  fact,  is  as  plentiful  and 
common  among  those  people  of  the  south  as  iron  is 
among  you  Spaniards." 

Struck  with  this  intelligence,  Vasco  Nuflez  in- 
quired eagerly  as  to  the  means  of  penetrating  to  this 
sea  and  to  the  ojjulcnt  regions  on  its  shores.  "  The 
Usk,"  replied  the  prince,  "is  difficult  and  danger- 
DiiS.  You  must  pass  through  the  territories  of  m.any 
fcwerful  caciques,  who  will  oppose  you  with  hosts 
of  warriors.  Some  parts  of  the  mountains  are  in- 
lested  by  fierce  and  cruel  cannibals — a  wandering, 
lawless  race  ;  but,  above  all,  you  will  have  to  en- 
counter the  great  cacique,  Tubanama,  whose  terri- 
tories are  at  the  distance  of  six  days'  jouniey,  and 
inore  rich  in  gold  than  any  other  province  ;  this  ca- 
cique will  be  sure  to  come  forth  against  you  with  a 
tnighty  force.  To  accomplish  your  enterprise,  there- 
fore, will  require  at  least  a  thousand  men  armed  like 
those  who  follow  you." 

The  youthful  cacique  gave  him  further  information 
on  the  subject,  collected  from  various  captives  whom 
he  had  taken  in  battle,  and  from  one  of  his  own  na- 
tion, who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  captivity  to 
Tubanain.i,  the  powerful  caciaue  of  the  golden  realm. 
The  prince,  moreover,  offered  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  his  words  by  accompanying  Vasco  Nui'iez  in  any 
expedition  to  those  parts  at  the  head  of  his  father's 
warriors. 

Such  was  the  first  intimation  received  by  Vasco 
Nuiiez  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  golden  realms, 
and  it  had  an  immediate  etfect  upon  his  whole  char- 
acter and  conduct.  This  hitherto  wandering  and 
desj)erate  man  had  now  an  enterprise  opened  to  his 
ambition,  which,  if  accomplished,  would  elevate  him 
to  fame  and  fortune,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
Ihe  great  captains  and  discoverers  of  the  earth.  Hencei 
U^rth  the  discovery  of  tlie  sea  beyond  the  mountains 
was  tlie  great  object  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  whole 
Spirit  seemed  roused  and  ennobled  by  the  idea. 

He  hastened  his  return  to  Darien,  to  make  the 
necessxiry  (ireparations  for  this  splendid  enterprise. 
Before  departing  from  the  province  of  Comagre  he 
baptized  that  cacique  by  the  name  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  performed  the  same  ceremony  upon  his  sons  and 
several  o>  hiS  subjects  ; — mus  singularly  did  avuice 


and  religion  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers. 

Scarcely  had  Vasco  Nuriez  retun  ed  to  Darien 
when  the  Regidor  Valdivia  anived  tnere  from  Hi«- 
paniola,  but  with  no  more  provisions  than  could  He 
brought  in  his  small  caravel.  These  wercioun  ci  h 
sumed,  and  the  general  scarcity  continued.  It  wa» 
heightened  also  by  a  violent  tempest  of  thunder,  light- 
nmg,  and  rain,  which  brought  such  torrents  from  iVic 
mountains  that  the  river  swelled  and  ovedlowed  iir 
banks,  laying  waste  all  the  adjacent  fields  that  l.a<l 
been  cultivated.  In  this  extremity  Vasco  Nufie?.  de- 
spatched Valrlivia  a  second  time  to  Hispaniola  for 
provisions.  Animated  also  Dy  tne  loftier  views  of  his 
present  ambition,  he  wrote  to  Don  Diego  Columbus, 
who  governed  at  San  Domingo,  informitig  him  of  the 
intelligence  he  had  received  of  a  great  sea  and  opu- 
lent realms  beyond  the  mountains,  and  entreating 
him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  king  that  one 
thousand  men  might  be  immediately  furnished  him 
for  the  prosecution  of  so  grand  a  discovery.  He  sent 
him  also  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  crowns  in 
gold,  to  be  remitted  to  the  king  as  the  royal  fifths  of 
what  had  already  been  collected  under  bis  jurisdic- 
tion. Many  of  his  followers,  also,  forwarded  sums 
of  gold  to  be  remitted  to  their  creditors  in  Spain.  In 
the  mean  time,  Vasco  Nuiiez  prayed  the  admiral  to 
yied  him  prompt  succour  to  enable  him  to  keep  his 
footing  in  the  land,  representing  the  ditfirulty  he  had 
in  maintaining,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  so  vast 
a  country  in  a  state  of  subjection. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EXPEDITION  OF  VASCO  NUSfEZ  IN  QUEST  OF  TBI 
GOLDEN  TEMPLE  OF   UOBAYBA.— (1512.) 

While  Vasco  Nuiiez  awaited  the  result  of  this 
mission  of  Valdivia,  his  active  disposition  prompted 
him  to  undertake  foraging  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Among  various  rumours  of  golden  realms  in  the 
interior  of  this  unknown  land,  was  one  concerning  a 
province  called  Dobayba,  situated  about  forty  leagues 
distant,  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river  which  emptied 
itself,  by  several  mouths,  into  a  corner  of  the  Gulf 
of  Uraba. 

This  province  derived  its  name,  according  to  In- 
dian tradition,  from  a  mighty  female  of  the  olden 
time,  the  mother  of  the  god  who  created  the  sun  and 
moon  and  all  good  things.  She  had  power  c«'er  the 
elements,  sending  thunder  and  lightning  to  l.iy  waste 
the  lands  of  those  who  displeased  her,  but  showering 
down  fertility  and  abundance  upon  the  lands  of  her 
faithful  worshippers.  Others  described  hsr  as  hav- 
ing been  an  Indian  princess  who  once  reigned 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Dobayba,  and  was  re- 
nowned throughout  the  land  for  her  supernatural 
power  and  wisdom.  After  her  death,  divine  hon- 
ours were  paid  her,  and  a  great  temple  was  erected 
for  her  worship.  Hither  the  r.atives  repaired  frcni 
tar  and  near,  on  a  kind  of  pilgrimage,  bearing  oiler- 
ings  of  their  most  valuable  elTects.  The  caciques 
who  ruled  over  distant  territories,  also  sent  golden 
tributes,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  be  deposited 
in  this  temple,  and  slaves  to  be  sacrificed  at  its 
shrine.  At  one  time,  it  was  added,  thi?  worship  fell 
into  disuse,  the  pilgrimages  were  discontinued,  and 
the  caciques  neglected  to  send  their  tributes  ;  where- 
upon the  deity,  as  a  punishment,  inflicted  a  drought 
upon  the  country.  The  springs  and  fountains  f.iiled, 
the  rivers  were  dried  up  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  were  obliged  to  descend  into  the  plains^ 
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where  th«?y  digged  pits  and  wells,  but  these  likewise 
failing,  a  great  part  of  the  nations  perished  with 
thirst.  Tne  remainder  hastened  to  propitiate  the 
deity  by  tributes  and  sacrilices,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  averting;  her  displeasure.  In  consequence  of  offer- 
ings of  tiie  .'lid,  made  for  generations  from  all  parts 
of  the  co'.intr>  the  temple  was  said  to  be  filled  with 
Ireasui-e,  arul  its  walls  to  be  covered  with  golden 
vilts.^  In  addition  to  the  tale  of  this  temple,  the 
Indians  gave  marvellous  accounts  of  the  general 
<Wf:ii  h  of  this  province,  declaring  that  it  abounded 
with  (nines  of  gold,  the  veins  of  which  reached  from 
the  dwelling  oT  the  cacique  to  the  borders  of  his 
dominions. 

To  penetrate  to  this  territory,  and  above  all  to  se- 
cure the  tre.isures  of  the  golden  temple,  was  an  enter- 
prise suited  to  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards. 
Vasco  Nuile/  chose  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  his 
hardiest  men  for  the  purpose.  Erabarltine  them  in 
two  brigantincs  and  a  number  of  canoes,  he  set  sail 
from  Uarien,  and,  after  standing  about  nine  leagues 
to  the  east,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de 
San  Juan,  or  the  Great  River  of  St.  John,  also  called 
the  Atrato,  which  is  since  ascertained  to  be  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  river  Darien.  Here  he  detached 
Rotlrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares  with  one-third  of 
his  forces  to  explore  the  stream,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  with  the  residue  to  another  branch  of  the 
river,  which  he  was  told  flowed  from  the  province  of 
Dobayba,  and  which  he  ascended.  Hushed  with  san- 
guine expectations.! 

His  old  enemy  Zemaco,  the  cacique  of  Darien, 
however,  hail  discovered  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
and  had  taken  measures  to  disappoint  it :  repairing 
to  the  province  of  Dobayba,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
its  CHciuue  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
ieavi.ig  his  country  deserted. 

Vasi  <)  Nunez  founil  a  village  situated  in  a  marshy 
neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  mis- 
took it  for  the  residence  of  the  cacique  :  it  was  silent 
and  abandoned.  There  was  not  an  Indian  to  be 
met  with  from  whom  he  could  obtain  any  informa- 
tion about  the  counli^,  or  who  could  guide  him  to 
the  golden  temple.  He  was  disappointed,  also,  in 
his  iiopes  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  j.  revisions,  but  he 
found  weapons  of  various  kinds  hanging  in  the  de- 
serted houses,  and  gathered  jewels  and  pieces  of  gold 
to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  castellanos.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  savage  look  of  the  surrounding  wil- 
"icrness,  which  was  perplexed  by  deep  morasses,  and 
having  no  guides  to  aid  him  in  exploring  it,  he  put 
all  the  booty  he  had  collected  into  two  large  canoes, 
and  made  his  way  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Here 
he  was  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  nearly 
wrecked  his  two  briganiines,  and  obliged  him  to 
throw  a  great  part  of  their  cargoes  overboard.  The 
two  canoes  containing  the  booty  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  r.-iging  sea,  and  all  their  crews  perished. 

Thus  baffled  and  tempest-tost,  Vasco  Nunez  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  into  what  was  termed 
the  Grand  River,  which  he  ascended,  and  rejoined 
Colmenares  and  his  detachment.  They  now  extend- 
wl  their  excursions  up  a  stream  which  emptied  into 
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t  Jn  recording  this  expedition,  the  author  has  followed  the  old 
Bjsrish  narrative,  wriilen  when  the  face  of  the  co  jniry  was  but 
Uttlc  known,  and  he  was  much  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  accounts 
iivet;  of  numerous  streams  with  tne  rivers  laid  down  on  modem 
naps.  By  a  clear  and  judicious  explanation,  given  in  the  rec<^:it 
work  of  lion  Manuel  Jofcitf  Quintana,  it  appears  that  the  different 
Itreams  explored  by  Va.sco  Nuftex  and  Colmenares  were  all  branches 
ef  one  j^rand  river,  which,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  winds  about  in  crystal  streams  amone  the  plains  and  mo- 
rusei  tKirdcring  the  bottom  of  the  great  gulf  of  Uanen,  and  dis- 
charges itself  by  various  mouths  into  the  gulf.  In  fact,  the  stream 
which  ran  by  the  infant  city  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was  but 
sni  of  its  br«r.ches,  a  ^ct  entirely  udIuowd  to  Vaaco  Nuflei  and 
his  Gumnanions. 


the  Grand  River,  and  which,  from  the  dark  l»ue  of 
its  waters,  thev  called  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Rlack 
River,  They  also  explored  certain  other  tributar\ 
streams  branching  from  it,  though  not  without  occa 
sional  skirmishes  with  the  natives. 

Ascending  one  of  these  minor  rivers  vnth  a  pari 
of  his  men,  Vasco  Nui^ez  came  to  the  territories  of  a 
cacique  named  Abibeyba,  who  reigned  over  a  region 
of  marshes  and  shallow  lakes.  The  habitations  of 
the  natives  were  built  amidst  the  branches  of  im- 
mense and  lofty  trees.  They  were  large  enough  to 
contain  whole  family  connexions,  and  were  con- 
structed partly  of  wood,  partly  of  a  kind  of  wicker 
work,  combining  strength  and  pliability,  and  yielding 
uninjured  to  the  motion  of  the  branches  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  The  inhabitants  jisceniied  to 
them  with  great  agility  by  light  ladders,  formed  of 
great  reeds  split  through  the  middle,  for  the  rectls 
on  this  coast  grow  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body. 
These  ladders  they  drew  up  after  them  at  night,  or 
in  case  of  attack.  These  habitations  were  well 
stocked  with  provisions ;  but  the  fermented  bever- 
ages, of  which  these  people  had  always  a  su|)ply, 
were  buried  in  vessels  m  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  lest  they  should  be  rendered  turbid  by  the  rock- 
ing of  the  houses.  Close  by,  also,  were  the  canoes 
with  which  they  navigated  the  rivers  and  ponds  of 
their  marshy  country  and  followed  their  main  occu- 
pation of  fishing. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians 
took  refuge  in  their  tree-built  castles  and  drew  up 
the  ladders.  The  former  called  upon  them  to  de- 
scend and  to  fear  nothing.  Upon  this  the  cacique 
replied,  entreating  that  he  might  not  be  molested, 
seeing  he  had  done  them  no  injury.  They  threat- 
ened, unless  he  came  down,  to  fell  the  trees  or  to  set 
fire  to  them  and  burn  him  and  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  cacique  was  disposed  to  consent,  but 
v/as  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  people.  Upon 
this  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  hew  down  the  trees, 
but  were  assailed  by  showers  of  stones.  They  cov- 
ered themselves,  however,  with  their  bucklers^  as- 
sailed the  trees  vigorously  with  their  hatchets,  and 
soon  compelletl  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate.  The 
cacique  descended  with  his  wife  and  two  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  first  demand  of  the  Spaniards  was  for 
gold.  He  assured  them  he  had  none ;  for,  having  no 
need  of  it,  he  had  never  made  it  an  object  of  his 
se.irch.  Being  importuned,  however,  he  assured 
them  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  repair  to  certain 
mountains  at  a  distance,  he  would  in  a  few  days 
return  ?.nd  bring  them  what  they  desired.  They 
permitted  him  to  depart,  retaining  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  hostages,  but  they  saw  no  more  of  the  ca- 
cique. Aftev  remaining  here  a  few  days  and  regal- 
ing on  the  provisions  which  they  found  in  abun- 
dance, they  continued  their  foraging  expeditions, 
often  opposed  by  the  bold  and  warlike  natives,  and 
suffering  occasional  loss,  but  inflicting  gre.'it  liavoc 
on  their  opposers. 

Having  thus  overrun  a  consderable  extert  cf 
country,  arJ  no  grand  object  presenting  to  lure  him 
on  to  further  enterprise,  Vasco  Nuflez  at  length  re- 
turned to  Darien  with  the  spoils  and  captives  ne  had 
taken,  leaving  Bartolome  Hurtado  wit';  tlirty  men 
in  an  Indian  vill.ige  on  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Ulaok 
River,  to  hold  the  country  in  subjection,  Thus  ter- 
minated the  first  ".^j)' u!  ion  in  quest  of  tlic  golden 
temple  Dobayba,  wi.:.;;i  for  some  time  continued  tfl 
be  a  favourite  object  of  enterprise  among  the  ad%  en- 
tureis  of  Darien. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OISASTBR  ON  THK   BLACK   RIVER— INDIAN    PLOT 
AGAINST  OARIEN. 

Bartolomk  Hurtado  being  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion on  the  banks  of  the  Black  River,  occupied 
himself  occasionally  in  hunting  the  scattered  natives 
who  str.i^gled  about  the  surrounding  forests.  Hav- 
ing in  tltis  way  picked  up  twenty-lour  captives,  he 
3Ut  them  on  board  of  a  large  canoe,  like  so  much 
live  stock,  to  be  transported  to  Darien  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Twenty  of  his  followers  who  were  infirm, 
either  from  wounds  or  the  diseases  of  the  climate, 
embarked  also  in  the  canoe,  so  that  only  ten  men 
remained  with  Hurtado. 

The  great  canoe,  thus  heavily  freighted,  descended 
the  Black  River  slowly,  between  banks  overhung 
with  forests.  Zemaco,  the  indefatig.ible  cacique  of 
Darien,  was  on  the  watch,  and  waylaid  the  ark  with 
four  canoes  filled  with  warriors  armed  with  war 
clubs,  and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  Span- 
iards being  sick,  could  make  but  feeble  resistance : 
some  were  massacred,  others  leaped  into  the  river 
and  were  drowned.  Two  only  escaped,  by  clinging 
to  two  trunks  of  trees  that  were  floating  down  the 
river  and  covering  themselves  with  the  branches'. 
Reaching  the  shore  in  safety,  they  returned  to  Har- 
tolome  Hurtado  with  the  tragical  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  followers.  Hurtado  was  so  disheartened  by 
the  news,  and  so  dismayed  at  his  own  helpless  situ- 
ation, in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  that  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  fatal  shores  of  the  Black  River 
and  return  to  Darien.  He  was  quickened  in  this 
resolution  by  receiving  intimation  of  a  conspiracy 
forming  among  the  natives.  The  implacable  Zemaco 
had  drawn  four  other  caciques  into  a  secret  plan  to 
assemble  their  vassals  and  make  a  sudden  attack 
upon  Darien.  Hurtado  hastened  with  the  remnant 
of  his  followers  to  carry  tidings  to  the  settlement  of 
this  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
alarmed  at  his  intelligence ;  others  treated  it  as  a 
false  rumour  of  the  Indians,  and  no  preparations 
were  made  against  what  might  be  a  mere  imaginary 
danger. 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  among  the  female 
:aptives  owned  by  Vasco  Nuftez  was  an  Indian  dam- 
sel named  Fulvia,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  her 
beauty,  he  had  shown  great  favour,  and  who  had 
become  strongly  attached  to  him.  .She  had  a  brother 
among  the  warriors  of  Zemaco,  who  often  visited  her 
in  sec'et,  In  one  of  his  visits  he  informed  her  th.at 
on  a  certain  rvight  the  settlement  would  be  attacked 
and  every  Spaniard  destroyed.  He  charged  her, 
therefore,  to  hide  herself  that  night  in  a  certain  pl.ice 
until  he  should  conte  to  her  aid,  lest  she  should  be 
slain  in  the  confusion  of  the  massacre. 

When  her  brother  was  gone  a  violent  struggle 
took  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Indian  girl,  between 
her  feeling  for  her  family  and  her  people  and  her  af- 
fection for  Vasco  Nui^ez.  The  latter  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  she  revealed  all  that  had  been  told  to 
her.  Vasco  Nuftez  prevailed  upon  her  to  send  for 
her  brother  under  pretence  of  aiding  her  to  escape. 
Having  him  in  his  power,  he  extorted  from  him  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  His  con- 
fessions showed  what  imminent  danger  had  been 
lurking  round  Vasco  Nunez  in  his  most  unsuspecting 
moments.  The  prisoner  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  one  of  forty  Indians  sent  some  time  before  by 
the  cacique  Zemaco  to  Vasco  Nuftez,  in  seeming 
friendship,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  cultivating  the 
fields  adjacent  to  the  settlement.  They  had  secret 
orders,  however,  to  take  an  opportunity  when  Vasco 
Nufiez  should  come  foi  *h  to  mspect  their  work,  to  set 
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upon  him  in  an  unguarded  moment  and  destroy  him, 
fortunately,  Vasco  Nuhcz  always  visited  the  fields 
mounted  on  his  war  horse  and  armed  with  lance  ana 
target.  The  Indians  were  therefore  so  awed  by  hi* 
martial  appearance,  and  by  the  terrible  anirnal  he 
bestrode,  that  they  dared  not  attack  him. 

Foiled  in  this  and  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  Zo 
maco  resorted  to  the  conspiracy  with  the  neigh* 
bouring  caciques  with  which  the  settlement  WM 
menaced. 

Five  caciques  had  joined  in  the  confederacy;  they 
had  prepared  a  hundred  canoes,  had  am.-issed  pro- 
visions for  an  army,  and  had  concerted  to  assemble 
five  thou.sand  picked  warriors  at  a  certain  time  and 
pl.ace;  with  these  they  were  to  maice  an  attack  on 
the  settlement  by  land  and  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  to  slaughter  every  Spaniard. 

Having  learnt  where  the  confederate  chiefs  were 
to  be  found,  and  where  they  had  deposited  their  pro- 
visions, Vasco  Nufiez  chose  seventy  of  his  best  men 
well-armed,  and  made  a  circuit  by  land,  while  Col- 
nienares,  with  sixty  men,  sallied  forth  secretly  in 
four  canoes  guided  by  the  Indian  prisoner.  In  this 
way  they  surprised  the  general  of  the  Indian  army 
and  several  of  the  principal  confederates,  and  got 
possession  of  all  their  provisions,  though  they  failed 
to  capture  the  formidable  Zemaco.  The  Indian  gen- 
eral was  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  were  hanged  in  presence  of  their 
captive  followers.  The  defeat  of  this  deep-laid  plan 
and  the  punishment  of  its  devisers,  spread  terror 
throughout  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  pre- 
vented any  further  attempt  at  hostilities.  Vasco 
Nufiez,  however,  caused  a  strong  fortress  of  wood 
to  be  immediately  erected  tc  guar^i  against  any  tu- 
ture  assaults  of  the  savages. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ri;RTHER  FACTIONS  IN  THE  COLONY  —  ARRD- 
GANCE  OF  ALONZO  PEREZ  AND  THK  BACHELOR 
CORRAL.— (1 512). 

A  CONSIDERABLE  time  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  Valdivia  for  Hispaniola,  yet  no  tidings 
had  been  received  from  him.  Many  began  to  fe.ar 
that  some  disaster  had  befallen  nim ;  while  others 
insinuated  that  it  was  possible  both  he  and  Zamudio 
might  have  neglected  the  objects  of  their  mission, 
and,  having  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  gold 
with  which  they  had  been  entrusted,  might  have 
abandoned  the  colony  to  its  fate. 

Vasco  Nufiez  himself  was  harassed  by  these  sur- 
mises, and  by  the  dread  lest  the  Bachelor  Enciso 
should  succifed  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  his  sover- 
eign against  him.  Impatient  of  this  state  of  anx- 
ious suspense,  he  determined  to  repair  to  Spain  to 
communicate  in  person  all  that  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the  Southern  Sea,  and  to  ask  for  the  troops 
necessary  for  its  discovery. 

Every  one,  however,  both  friend  and  foe,  exclaiiret' 
against  such  a  measure,  representing  his  presence  at 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  colony,  from  hij 
great  talents  as  a  commander  and  the  fear  cnlei 
tained  of  him  by  the  Indians. 

After  much  debate  and  contention,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  Juan  de  Cayzedo  and  Rodrigc 
Enriquez  de  Colmenares  should  go  in  his  place,  in- 
structed to  make  all  necessary  representations  to  the 
king.  Letters  were  written  also  containing  the  most 
eztr.ivagant  accounts  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
partly  dictated  by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers, 
and  partly  by  the  fables  of  the  natives.    The  ru- 
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rroured  wealth  of  the  province  of  Dobayba  and  the 

treasures  of  its  golden  temple  were  not  forgotten ; 
irxl  ail  Indian  was  taken  to  Spain  by  the  commis- 
sioners, a  native  of  the  province  of  Zenu,  where 
gold  was  said  to  be  gathered  in  nets  stretched 
across  the  mountain  sireamsi.  To  give  more  weight 
to  all  these  stories,  every  one  contributed  aonie  por- 
tion ot  gold  from  his  private  hoard  to  be  presented 
to  the  king  in  addition  to  the  amount  arising  from 
Lis  fifths. 

But  little  time  elapsed  after  the  d<*parture  of  the 
bummissioners  when  new  dissensions  broke  out  in 
the  colony.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  for- 
tuitous assemblage  of  ailventurers  could  remain  long 
tranquil  during  a  time  of  suffering  under  rulers  of 
questionable  authority.  Vasco  Nunez,  it  is  true,  hatl 
risen  by  his  courage  and  abilities ;  but  he  had  risen 
from  among  their  ranks ;  he  was,  in  a  manner,  of 
their  own  creation  ;  and  they  had  not  become  sulli- 
cicntly  accustomed  to  him  as  a  governor  to  forget 
that  he  was  recently  but  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune 
and  an  absconding  debtor. 

Their  factious  discontent,  however,  was  directed 
at  tirst  against  a  favourite  of  Vasco  Nuflez,  rather 
than  against  himself.  He  had  invested  Bartolome 
Hurtado,  ttie  commander  of  the  Black  River,  with 
considerable  authority  in  the  colony,  anil  the  latter 
gave  ereai  olfcnce  by  his  oppressive  conduct.  Hur- 
tado had  particularly  .iggrieved  by  his  arrogance  one 
Alonzo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  a  touchy  cavalier,  jealous 
of  his  honour,  who  seems  to  have  peculiarly  jk)S- 
sessed  the  sensitive  punctilio  of  a  Spaniard.  Firing 
at  some  indignity,  whether  real  or  fancied,  Alonzo 
Perez  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
afTected,  and  was  immediately  chosen  as  their 
leader.  Thus  backed  by  a  faction,  he  clamoured 
loudly  for  the  punishment  of  Hurtado  ;  and,  finding 
bis  demands  unattended  to.  threw  out  threats  of  de- 
posing Vasco  Nunez.  The  latter  no  sooner  heard 
of  these  menaces,  than  with  his  usual  spirit  and 
promptness,  he  seized  upon  the  testy  Alonzo  Perez 
and  threw  him  in  prison  to  digest  his  indignities  and 
cool  his  passions  at  leisure. 

The  conspirators  Hew  to  arms  tc  liberate  their 
leader.  The  friends  of  Vasco  Nufiez  were  e(|ually 
on  t4ie  alert.  The  two  parties  drew  out  in  battle  ar- 
ray in  the  public  square,  and  a  s;inguinary  contiict 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Fortunately  there 
were  some  cool  heads  left  in  the  colony.  These 
interfered  at  the  critical  moment,  representing  to  the 
angry  adversaries  that  if  they  fought  among  them- 
selves, and  diminished  their  already  scanty  numbers, 
even  the  conquerors  must  eventually  fall  a  prey  to 
the  Indians. 

Their  remonstrances  had  effect.  A  parley  ensued, 
and,  after  much  noisy  debate,  a  kind  of  compromise 
was  made.  Alonzo  Perez  was  liber;«||d,  and  the 
mutineers  dispersed  quietly  to  their  homes.  The 
ne:it  day,  however,  they  were  again  in  arms,  and 
seized  upon  Bartolome  Hurtado ;  but  after  a  little 
whils  were  prevailed  upon  to  set  him  free.  Their 
factious  views  seemed  turned  to  a  higher  object. 
They  broke  forth  into  loud  murmurs  against  Vasco 
Nuiiez,  complaining  that  he  liad  not  made  a  fair  di- 
vision of  the  gold  and  slaves  taken  ir»  the  late  expe- 
ditions, and  threatening  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
to  account.  Above  all,  they  clamoured  for  an  im- 
mediate distribution  of  ten  thousand  castellanos  in 
gold,  which  yet  remained  unshared. 

Vajco  Nunez  understood  too  well  the  riotous  nat- 
ure of  the  people  under  him,  and  his  own  precarious 
hold  on  tneir  obedience,  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
them  in  this  n:oment  of  turbulence.  He  shrewdly 
determined,  theiefore,  to  withdraw  from  the  sight  of 
the  multitude,  ar  d  to  leave  them  to  divide  the  spoil 


among  themselves,  trusting  to  their  cwu  stnte  'or 

his  security.  That  very  night  he  sallied  forth  int;; 
the  country,  under  pretence  of  going  on  a  hunting 
expedition. 

The  next  morning  the  mutineers  found  themielvcf 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Alon/o  Perez,  the  pr  ig- 
matical  ringleader,  immediately  assumed  the  com- 
mand, seconiled  by  the  Bachelor  Corral.  Their  firs) 
measure  was  to  seize  u|)on  the  ic"  thousand  car.fcl 
lanos,  and  to  divide  them  among  the  multituile  hy 
way  of  securing  their  own  popularity.  The  event 
proved  the  s.ag.icity  and  forethought  of  Vasco  Nuiiez. 
.Scarcely  had  these  hot-headed  inlenneddlers  entered 
upon  the  partition  of  the  gold,  than  a  furious  sirile 
aro.se.  Every  one  was  dissatisfied  with  his  share, 
considering  his  merits  entitled  to  peculiar  recom- 
pense. Every  attempt  to  ap|>ease  the  rabble  only 
augmented  their  violence,  and  in  their  rage  they 
swore  that  Vasco  Nunez  had  always  shown  more 
judgment  and  discrimination  in  his  disirilnitioi  s  to 
men  of  merit. 

The  adherents  of  the  latter  now  ventured  to  lilt 
up  their  voices  ;  "  Vasco  Nuiiez,"  said  they,  "  won 
the  gold  bv  his  enterprise  and  valour,  .mil  would 
have  shared  it  with  the  brave  and  the  deserving ;  but 
these  men  have  seized  upon  it  by  factious  mcai  s,  and 
"would  squander  it  upon  their  minions."  The  multi- 
tude, who,  in  fact,  admirc<l  the  soldier-like  qi  alities 
of  Vasco  Nunez,  displayed  one  of  the  custom;.rv  re- 
verses of  popular  feeling.  The  touchy  Alonzo  Perez, 
his  coadjutor  the  Bachelor  Corral,  and  several  other 
of  the  ringleaders  were  seized,  thrown  in  iron*,  and 
confined  in  the  fortress;  and  Vasco  Nunez  wis  re- 
called with  loud  acclamations  to  the  settlement. 

How  long  this  pseudo  commander  might  have 
been  able  to  manage  the  unsteady  populace  it  s  im- 
possible to  say,  but  just  at  this  juncture  two  ships 
arrived  fnjm  Hispaniola,  iVei^hted  with  supplier,  iii;' 
bringing  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and  lil'iy 
men.  They  l)rought  also  a  commission  to  Vasco 
Nunez,  signed  by  Miguel  de  Pasamonte,  the  royyl 
treasurer  of  Hispaniola,  to  whom  he  h.ad  sent  a  pri- 
vate present  of  gold,  constituting  him  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  colony.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Pasamonte 
possessed  the  power  to  confer  such  a  commission, 
though  it  is  affirmed  that  the  king  had  clothed  him 
with  it,  as  a  kind  of  check  upon  the  authority  of  the 
admiral  Don  Diego  Columbus,  then  Governor  of 
Hispaniola,  of  whose  extensive  sway  in  ihc  new 
world  the  monarch  was  secretly  jealous.  At  any 
rate,  the  treasurer  api)ears  to  have  acted  in  :ull  con- 
fidence of  the  ultimate  ai)i)robation  of  his  so.'ereign. 

Vasco  Nufiez  was  rejoiced  at  receiving  a  <ommis- 
sion  which  clothed  him  with  at  least  the  sei.ii)iance 
of  royal  sanction.  Feeling  more  assured  in  h;5  situa- 
tion, and  being  naturally  of  a  generous  and  forgiving 
temper,  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon,  in  his  moment 
of  exultation,  to  release  and  pardon  Alonzo  Perez, 
the  Bachelor  Corral,  and  the  other  ringleadeis  of  the 
late  commotions,  and  for  a  time  the  leuds  and  fac- 
tions of  this  petty  community  were  lulled  to  repose 


CHAPTER  VII. 


VASCO  nuSez   determines  to  seek  th»  sra 

BEYOND   THE   MOUNTAINS.-— (l  513.) 

The  temporary  triumph  of  Vasco  Nunez  was  soon 
overcast  by  tidings  receiyeil  from  Spain.  His  late 
colleague,  the  Alcalde  Zainudio,  wrote  him  word 
that  the  Bachelor  Enciso  had  carried  his  ccmplaints 
to  the  loot  of  the  throne,  and  succe"(led  in  rousing 
the  indignation  of  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a  sen- 
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tence in  his  favour,  condemning  Vasco  NuAez  in 
costs  and  damages.  Zamudio  informed  him  in  <-id- 
dition,  that  he  would  be  immediately  summoned  to 
repair  'o  Sjiain.  and  answer  in  person  the  criminal 
charges  advanced  against  him  on  account  of  the 
harsn  treatment  .tnd  probable  death  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Nicuesa. 

Vasco  Nunez  w,is  at  first  stunned  by  this  intelli- 
ji;frce.  which  sccmeil  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  all 
nh  hopes  and  fortunes.  lie  was  a  man,  however, 
if  prompt  decision  and  intrepid  spirit.  The  infor- 
, nation  received  from  Spain  was  private  and  inlor- 
mal,  no  order  h.id  yet  arrived  from  the  king,  he  was 
still  master  of  his  actions,  and  had  control  over  the 
colony.  One  brilliant  achievement  might  atone  for 
all  the  past,  and  fix  him  in  the  favour  of  the  monarch. 
Such  an  achievement  was  within  his  reach — the  dis- 
covery of  the  southern  sea.  It  is  true,  a  thousand 
soldiers  had  been  re<iuircd  for  the  expedition,  but 
were  he  to  wait  for  their  arrival  from  .Spain,  his  day 
of  grace  would  be  past.  It  was  a  desperate  thing  to 
undertake  the  ta.sk  with  the  handful  of  men  at  his 
command,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
desperate.  F'arnc,  fortune,  life  itself,  depended  upon 
the  successful  and  the  prompt  execution  of  the  enter- 
prise.    To  linger  was  to  be  lost. 

Vasco  Nuiiez  looked  round  upon  the  crew  of 
daring  and  reckless  adventurers  that  formed  the 
colony,  and  chose  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  the 
most  resolute  and  vigorous,  and  of  those  most  de- 
voted to  his  person.  These  he  armed  with  swords, 
targets,  cross-bows,  and  arquebu'-ses.  He  did  not 
conce.il  from  them  the  peril  of  the  enterpri.se  inio 
which  ne  w,is  about  to  lead  them  ;  bui  the  spirit  of 
these  Spanish  adventurers  was  always  rou.sed  by  the 
idc.'i  of  perilous  and  extrav-igant  exploit.  To  aid  his 
jlender  forces,  he  took  with  him  a  number  of  blood- 
lounds,  which  had  been  found  to  be  terrific  allies  in 
hidiari  warfare. 

The  Spanish  writers  make  particular  mention  of 
one  of  those  animals,  named  Leoncico,  which  was  a 
constant  companion,  and,  as  it  were,  lx)dy-guard  of 
Vasco  Nunez,  and  descriije  him  as  minutely  as  they 
would  a  favourite  warrior.  He  was  of  a  middle 
size,  but  immensely  strong :  of  a  dull  yellow  or  red- 
dish colour,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and  his  bo<ly  was 
scarred  all  over  with  wounds  received  in  innumera- 
ble battles  with  the  Indians.  V.isco  Nunez  always 
took  him  on  his  expeditions,  and  sometimes  lent 
him  to  others,  receiving  for  his  services  the  same 
sh.are  of  booty  allotted  to  an  armed  man.  In  this 
way  he  gained  by  him,  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns, upwards  of  a  thousand  crowns.  The  In- 
dians, it  is  said,  had  conceived  such  terror  of  this 
animal,  that  the  very  sight  of  him  was  sullicient  to 
put  a  host  of  them  to  Hight.* 

In  addition  to  these  forces,  Vasco  Nuflez  took  with 
him  a  number  of  the  Indians  of  Uarien,  whom  he 
ha.i  won  to  him  by  kindness,  and  whose  ser\'ices 
were  important,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  of  the  habits  and  resources  of  s;ivage  life. 
Such  was  the  motley  .armament  that  set  forth  from 
the  little  colony  of  Darien,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
inrjng,  if  not  desperate  commander,  in  quest  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean. 


-  CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXPEDITION   IN   QUEST   OF  THE  SOUTHERN   SEA. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  September  that  Vasco  Nuiiez 
embarked  with  his  followers  in  a  brigantine  and  nine 
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large  canoes  or  pirogues,  followed  bj  the  cheeti 
and  good  wishes  of  those  who  remained  at  (he  set- 
tlement. Standing  to  the  north-westward,  he  ar- 
rived without  accident  at  Coyba.  the  dominions  o/ 
the  cacique  Careta!  whose  daughter  he  h.id  received 
as  a  pledge  of  amitv.  That  Indian  beauty  had  ac- 
rpiired  a  great  influence  over  Vasco  Nufiez,  ard 
ap|)ears  to  have  ceinented  his  friendship  with  her 
lather  and  her  people.  He  was  received  by  thr 
c.icique  with  open  anns,  and  furnished  with  g^ideji 
■and  warriors  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise. 

Vasco  Nunez  left  about  half  of  his  men  at  Coyba 
to  guard  the  brifjantine  and  canoes,  while  he  shoulc* 
penetrate  the  wilderness  With  the  residue.  The  im- 
portance of  his  present  expedition,  not  merely  a." 
alTecting  his  own  fortunes,  but  as  it  were  unfolding 
a  mighty  secret  of  nature,  seems  to  have  impressed 
itself  upon  his  spirit,  and  to  h.ave  given  correspondent 
solemnity  to  his  conduct.  Before  settmg  out  upon 
his  march,  he  caused  mass  to  be  performed,  and 
offered  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  success  of  his 
perilous  undertaking. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  September,  th.it  he  struck 
off  for  the  mountains.  The  march  was  difficult  and 
toilsome  in  the  extreme.  The  Spaniards,  encumber- 
ed svith  the  weight  of  their  armour  and  weapons, 
and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate,  were 
obliged  to  climb  rocky  precipices,  and  to  struggle 
through  close  and  tangled  forests.  Their  Indian 
allies  aided  them  by  carrying  their  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  by  guiding  them  to  the  most  prac- 
ticable paths. 

On  the  eighth  of  September  they  arrived  at  tlie 
vill.nge  of  Ponca.  the  .incient  enemy  of  Careta.  The 
vill.age  was  lifeless  and  abandoned  ;  the  cacicjue  and 
his  i)eople  had  tied  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards  remained  here  several  days  to  recruit 
the  health  of  some  of  their  number  who  h.ad  fallen  ill. 
It  was  necessary  also  to  procure  guides  acquainted 
with  the  mountain  wil<lerness  they  were  approach- 
ing. The  retreat  of  Ponca  was  at  length  discovered, 
and. he  was  prevailed  upon,  though  reluctantly,  to 
cciie  to  Va.sco  NuOez.  The  latter  had  a  peculiar 
facility  in  winning  the  confidence  and  friendship  ol 
the  natives.  The  cacique  was  soon  so  captivated  by 
his  kindness,  th.at  he  revealed  to  him  in  secret  all  he 
knew  of  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  He  af- 
sured  him  of  the  truth  of  what  h.ad  been  told  him 
about  a  great  pechry  or  sea  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  gave  him  several  ornaments  ingeniously  wrought 
of  fine  gold,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  coun- 
tries upon  its  borders.  He  told  him,  moreover,  that 
when  he  h.ad  attained  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ridge,  to 
which  he  pointed,  and  which  seemed  to  rise  up  to 
the  skies,  he  would  behold  that  sea  spread  out  far 
below  him. 

Animated  by  the  accounts,  Vasco  Nufiez  procured 
fresh  guides  from  the  cacique,  and  prejjared  to  ascend 
the  mountains.  Numbers  of  his  men  having  fallen 
ill  from  fatigue  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  he  order- 
ed them  to  return  slowly  to  Coyba,  taking  with 
him  none  but  such  as  were  in  robust  and  vigorous 
health. 

On  the  2oth  of  September,  he  again  set  forward 
through  a  broken  rocky  country,  covered  with  a 
matted  forest,  and  Intersected  by  deep  and  turbulent 
streams,  many  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
upon  rafts. 

So  toilsome  was  the  journey,  that  in  four  days 
they  did  not  advance  above  ten  leagues,  and  in  the 
mean  tiine  they  suffered  excessively  from  hunger. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  arrived  at  the  province 
of  a  warlike  cacique,  nametl  Quaraqua,  who  was  at 
war  with  Ponca. 

Hearing  that  a  band  of  strangers  were  enteriit^ 
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his  territories,  ^ided  by  the  subjects  of  his  inveterate 
Ice,  the  cacicjue  took  the  Held  with  a  large  number 
ol  warriors,  sonic  arnicd  with  bows  and  arrows, 
Others  with  long  snears,  or  with  double-handed 
maces  of  paitii-woocl,  almost  as  heavy  and  hard  as 
iron.  Seeing  the  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  set  upon  them  with  furious  yells, 
tninl<iiii^  to  wvercoine  tht-m  in  an  instant.  The  first 
discharge  of  tire-arms,  however,  struck  them  with 
dismay.  They  ihoiitjht  they  were  contending  with 
demons  who  vomited  forth  thunder  and  lightnine, 
especially  when  they  saw  their  companions  fall 
bleeding  and  dead  beside  them,  without  receiving 
any  apparent  blow.  They  took  to  headlong  flight, 
and  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Spaniards  and  their 
bloodhounds.  Some  were  transhxcd  with  lances, 
others  hewn  down  with  swords,  and  many  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs,  so  that  Quaraqua  and 
six  hundred  of  his  warriors  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field. 

A  brottier  of  the  cacique  and  several  chiefs  were 
taken  prisoners.  They  were  clad  in  robes  of  white 
cotton.  Either  from  their  effeminate  dress,  or  from 
the  accusations  of  their  enemies,  the  Spaniards  were 
induced  to  consider  them  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes, 
and,  in  their  abhorrence  and  disgust,  gave  them  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bloodhounds.* 

It  is  also  affirmed,  that  among  the  prisoners  were 
several  negroes,  who  had  been  slaves  to  the  cacique. 
The  Spaniards,  we  are  told,  were  infonned  by  the 
other  captives,  that  these  black  men  came  from  a 
region  at  no  great  distance,  where  there  was  a 
people  of  that  colour  with  whom  they  were  fre- 
quently at  war.  "  These,"  adds  the  Spanish  writer, 
"  were  the  first  negroes  ever  found  in  the  New 
World,  and  I  believe  no  others  have  since  been  dis- 
covered."! 

After  this  sanguinary  triumph,  the  Spaniards 
marched  to  the  village  of  Quaraqua,  where  they 
found  considerable  booty  in  gold  and  jewels.  Of 
tliis  Vasco  Nunez  reserved  one-fifth  for  the  crown, 
and  shared  the  rest  liberally  among  his  follo\yers. 
The  village  was  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  that 
remained  for  them  to  climb:  several  of  the  Span- 
iards, however,  were  so  disabled  by  the  wounds  they 
had  received  in  battle,  or  so  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
and  hunger  they  had  endured,  that  they  were  unable 
to  proceed.  They  were  oblieed,  therefore,  reluctantly 
to  remain  in  the  village,  within  sight  of  the  mountain- 
top  that  commanded  the  long-sought  prospect.  Vasco 
Nui^ez  selected  fresh  guides  from  ainong  his  prison- 
ers, who  were  natives  of  the  province,  and  sent  back 
the  subjects  of  Ponca.  Of  the  band  of  Spaniards 
who  had  set  out  with  him  in  this  enterprise,  sixty- 
seven  alone  remained  in  sufficient  health  and  spirits 
for  this  last  effort.  These  he  ordered  to  retire  early 
to  repose,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  set  off  at  the 
cool  and  fresh  hour  of  day-break,  so  as  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  before  the  noon-tide  heat. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Thi  day  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  Vasco  Nuiiez 
and  his  followers  set  forth  from  the  Indian  village 
and  began  to  cUmb  the  height.    It  was  a  severe  and 


Hetren,  Hid.  Izi.  i.  i,  I.  x.et. 

*  Petei  Mutyr,  id  h  j  third  Decide,  mittiei  mention  of  these 
aegioe!,  in  the  following  wordi :— "  About  two  days  journey  dis- 
tant from  Quaraqua  u  a  region  inhabited  only  by  blaclc  Moors,  ea- 
cecdinK  fierce  and  cruel.  It  is  supposed  that  in  time  put  certain 
blacic  Moors  sailed  th'ther  out  of  Ethiopia,  to  rob,  aiiu  that  by 


rugged  toil  for  men  so  wayworn,  but  they  wert  flitefl 
with  new  ardour  at  the  idea  of  the  triumphant  scent 
that  was  so  soon  to  repay  them  for  all  their  hard> 
ships. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  noming  they  emerged 
from  the  thick  forests  througli  which  they  had  hitb> 
erto  struggled,  and  arrived  at  a  lofty  and  air)  region 
of  the  mountain.  The  bald  summit  alone  rei  .lainab' 
to  be  ascended,  and  their  guides  pointed  to  a  mod- 
erate eminence  from  which  they  taid  the  soutlieit 
sea  was  visible. 

Upon  this  Vasco  Nui\ez  commanded  his  follower! 
to  halt,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place. 
Then,  with  a  palpitating  hrirt,  he  ascended  alone 
the  bare  mountam-top.  On  re.iching  the  summit 
the  long-desired  prQS|)ect  burst  upon  his  view.  It 
was  as  if  a  new  world  were  unfolded  to  him,  sepa- 
rated from  ail  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  f)arrier 
of  mountains.  Below  him  extended  a  vast  ch.ios  of 
rock  and  forest,  and  green  savannahs  aiul  wander- 
ing streams,  while  at  a  distance  the  waters  of  the 
promised  ocean  glittered  in  the  morning  sun. 

At  this  glorious  prospect  Vasco  Nurtcz  sank  upon 
his  knees,  and  poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being 
the  first  European  to  whom  it  was  given  to  make 
that  great  discovery.  He  then  called  his  people  to 
ascend  :  "  Behold,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  tnat  glori- 
ous sight  which  we  have  so  much  desired.  Let  us 
give  thanks  to  God  th.it  he  has  granted  us  this  great 
honour  and  advantage.  Let  us  pray  to  him  that  he 
will  guide  and  aid  us  to  conuuer  the  sea  and  land 
which  we  have  discovered,  and  in  which  Christian 
has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelists.  As  to  yours(  I  es,  be  as  you  have  hith- 
erto been,  faithful  and  tru»*  to  me,  ami  by  the  favour 
of  Christ  you  will  become  tiit  richest  Spaniards  that 
have  ever  come  to  the  Iiulies ;  you  will  render  the 
greatest  services  to  your  king  that  ever  vassal  ren- 
dered to  his  lord ;  and  you  will  have  the  eternal 
glory  and  advantage  of  all  that  is  here  discovered, 
conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith." 

The  Spaniards  answered  this  speech  by  embr.icing 
Vasco  Nuiiez  and  proinising  to  follow  him  to  death. 
Among  them  was  a  priest,  named  Anilres  de  V'.ira, 
who  lifted  up  his  voice  and  chanted  Te  Deuin  /.ti  hi- 
mus — the  viual  anthem  of  Spanish  discoverers.  I'hc 
people,  ki.nilin^  down,  joined  in  the  strain  with 
pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy ;  and  never  did  a 
more  sincere  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  a  sanc- 
tified altar  than  from  that  wild  mountain  summit.  It 
was  indeed  one  of  the  most  sublitne  discoveries  that 
had  yet  been  made  in  the  New  World,  and  must 
have  opened  a^  boundless  field  of  conjecture  to  the 
wondering  Spaniards.  The  im.igination  delights  to 
picture  forth  the  splendid  confusion  of  their  thoughts. 
Was  this  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  studded  with  pre- 
cious islands,  abounding  in  gold,  in  gems,  and  spices, 
and  bordered  by  the  gorgeous  cities  and  wealthy 
marts  of  the  East  ?  Or  was  it  some  lonely  sea  locked 
up  in  the  embr.ices  of  savage  uncultivated  continents, 
and  never  traversed  by  a  bark,  excepting  the  lighl 
pirogue  of  the  Indian  ?  The  latter  could  hardly  b< 
the  case,  for  the  natives  had  told  the  Spaniards  of 
golden  realms,  and  populous  and  powerful  and  hue- 
urious  nations  upon  its  shores.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
bordered  by  various  people,  civilized  in  fact,  but 
differing  from  Europe  in  their  civilization ;  who 
might  have  peculiar  laws  and  customs  and  arts  and 
sciences;  who  might  form,  as  it  were,  a  world  of 


shipwreck,  or  some  other  chance,  they  were  driven  to  these  muunl- 
ains  "  As  Martyr  lived  and  wrote  at  the  time,  he  of  cour<e  relatai! 
the  mere  rumour  of  the  day,  which  all  subsequent  accounts  havt 
disproved.  The  other  historians  who  mentioned  the  circumslaac*. 
have  probably  repeated  it  from  him.  It  must  have  risen  boM 
tome  misrepresentation,  and  is  not  entiUed  to  credit. 
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thdr  own,  intcrcoinmunlng  by  this  mighty  sea,  and 
carrying  on  commerce  between  their  own  islands 
and  continents ;  but  who  might  exist  in  total  igno- 
rance and  independence  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Such  mav  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  .^ig'tt  of  this  unknown  ocean.  It  was  the 
orevalcntb-ilicf  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  that  they 
vere  the  tirit  Christians  who  had  made  the  discovery. 
Vasco  Nunez,  therefore,  called  up<jn  all  present  to 
witnens  that  he  took  possession  of  that  sea,  its  islands, 
and  surrounding  lands,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Castile,  and  the  notary  of  the  expedition  made  a 
testimonial  of  the  Sittne,  to  which  all  present,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-seven  men,  signed  their  names.  He 
then  caused  a  fair  and  tall  tree  to  be  cut  down  and 
wrought  into  a  cross,  which  was  elevated  on  the 
spot  Irom  whence  he  had  at  first  beheld  the  sea.  A 
mound  of  stones  was  likewise  piled  up  to  serve  as  a 
monument,  and  the  names  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns 
were  carved  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  Indians 
beheld  all  these  ceremonials  and  rejoicings  in  silent 
wonder,  and,  while  they  aided  to  erect  the  cross  and 
pile  up  the  mound  of  stones,  marvelled  exceedingly 
at  the  meaning  of  these  monuments,  little  thinking 
that  they  marked  the  subjugation  of  their  land. 

The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1513;  so  that  the  Spaniards 
had  been  twenty  d.ays  perfonning  the  journey  from 
the  province  of  Careta  to  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, a  distance  which  at  present,  it  is  said,  docs  not 
require  more  than  six  d.ays'  travel.  Indeed  the 
isthmus  in  this  neighbourhood  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  leagueD  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and  in 
some  places  merely  seven  ;  but  it  consistis  of  a  ridge 
of  extremely  high  and  rugged  mountains.  When 
the  discoverers  traversed  it,  they  had  no  route  but 
ths  Indian  paths,  and  often  had  to  force  their  way 
vnidst  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  both  from  the  savage 
country  and  its  savage  inhal)itants.  In  tact,  the  de- 
tails of  this  narrative  sulticiently  account  for  the 
slowness  of  theii  progress,  and  present  an  array  of 
difficulties  and  perils  which,  us  has  been  well  ob- 
served, none  but  those  "men  of  iron  "could  have 
subdued  and  overcome.* 


on  fWrlvIng  at  'he  village,  sent  lome  ol  \imn  in  search 
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CHAPTER  X. 


VASCO  NUflEZ   MARCHES  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
SOUTH   SEA. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  Pacific  Oce.in 
and  all  its  realms  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
Vasco  Nufiez  now  descended  with  his  little  band  to 
seek  the  regions  of  reputed  wealth  ujxjn  its  shores. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  came  to  the  prov- 
ince of  a  warlike  cacique,  n.amed  Cheapes,  who,  issu- 
ing forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  looked  with 
scorn  upon  the  scanty  number  of  straggling  Span- 
iards, and  forbade  them  to  set  foot  within  his  terri- 
tories. Vasco  Nunez  depended  for  safety  upon  his 
power  of  striking  terror  into  the  ignorant  savages. 
Ordering  his  arquebusiers  to  the  front,  he  poured  a 
volley  into  the  enemy,  and  then  lei  loose  the  blood- 
hounds. The  flash  and  noise  of  the  lire-arms,  and 
tte  sulphurous  smoke  which  w;is  carried  by  the  wind 
runong  the  Indians,  overwhelmed  them  with  dismay. 
Some  fell  down  in  a  panic  as  though  they  had  been 
Struck  by  thunderbolts,  the  rest  betook  themselves 
to  headlong  tlight. 

Vasco  Nuiiez  commanded  his  men  to  refrain  from 
needless  slaughter.     He  made  many  prisoners,  and 

•  Vidai  de  Kipanoles  C^lcbm.  pot  Don  Manuel  Jotef  Quincana. 
Tom,  ii.  p.  40. 
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'istened  to  1  f»  advice.  !»'>d  came 
trembling  to  the  .Spaniard*.  I  'ngitijj  w  oi'ti  tive 
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offering,  lor  he  had  tlre.idy  learnt  the  v  .n  .aey  f>>'t 
upon  tnat  metal.  Vasco  Nunez  recei'  him  wiih 
great  kindness,  and  graciously  accep'e.  >  gold,  'or 
which  he  gave  him  beads,  hawks'  bei;  md  look- 
ing-gl.asses,  making  him,  in  his  own  oiK.eit,  the 
richest  jwtentate  on  that  side  of  the  mountain*. 

Friendship  being  thus  established  between  them, 
V.asco  Nunez  remained  at  the  village  for  a  few  days, 
sending  back  the  guides  who  h.ad  accompanied  him 
from  (^uaraqua,  and  ordering  his  people,  whom  he 
hat!  k'ft  at  that  place,  to  rejoin  him.  In  the  mean 
time  he  sent  out  three  scouting  parties,  of  twelve 
men  each,  under  Francisco  Pi/.arro,  Juan  de  Escary, 
and  Alonzo  Martin  de  Don  Benito,  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  and  discover  the  best  route  to 
the  sea.  Alonzo  Martin  was  the  most  successful. 
Alter  two  days'  journey  he  came  to  a  beach,  where 
he  found  two  lartfe  canoes  lying  high  and  dry,  with- 
out any  water  being  in  sight.  While  the  .Spaniards 
were  regarding  these  canoes,  and  wondering  why 
they  should  be  so  far  on  land,  the  tide,  which  rises 
to  a  great  height  on  that  coast,  came  rapidly  in  and 
set  them  aHoat ;  upon  this,  Alonzo  Martin  stepped 
into  one  of  them,  and  called  his  companions  to  bear 
witness  that  he  was  the  first  European  that  embarked 
upon  that  sea;  his  example  was  followed  by  one 
IJlas  de  Etienza,  who  called  them  likewise  to  testify 
that  he  was  the  second.* 

We  mention  minute  particulars  of  the  kind  as  being 
characteristic  of  these  extraordinary  enterprises,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  people  who  undertook  them. 
The  humblest  of  these  Spanish  adventurers  seemed 
actuated  by  a  swelling  and  ambitious  spirit,  that  rose 
superior  at  times  to  mere  sordid  considerations,  and 
asi)ired  to  share  the  glory  ol  these  great  discoveries. 
The  scouting  party  having  thus  explored  a  direct 
route  to  the  sea  coast,  returned  to  report  their  suc- 
cess to  their  commander. 

Vasco  Nurtez  being  rejoined  by  his  men  from 
Quaraqua,  now  left  the  greater  part  of  his  followers 
to  repose  and  recover  from  their  sickness  and  fatigues 
in  the  village  of  Cheapes,  and,  taking  with  him  twenty- 
six  Spaniards,  well  armed,  he  set  out,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  for  the  sea  coast,  accompanied 
by  the  cacique  and  a  numlier  of  his  warriors.  The 
thick  forest  which  covered  the  mountains  descended 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  surrounding  and  over- 
shadowing the  wide  and  beautiful  bays  that  pene- 
trated far  into  the  land.  The  whole  coast,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  perfectly  wild,  the  sea  with- 
out a  sail,  and  both  seemed  never  to  have  been  under 
the  dominion  of  civilized  man. 

Vasco  Nunez  arrived  on  the  herders  of  one  of  those 
vast  bays,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint 
Michael,  it  being  discovered  on  that  saint's  day.  The 
tide  was  out,  the  water  was  above  half  a  league  dis- 
tant, and  the  intervening  beach  w.as  covered  with 
mud ;  he  seated  himself,  therefore,  under  the  shade 
of  the  forest  trees  until  the  tide  should  rise.  After 
awhile  the  water  came  rushing  in  with  great  impetu- 
bsity,  and  soon  reached  nearly  to  the  place  where 
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Ihe  Spxniarui  were  reposing.  Upon  this,  Vasco 
Nuftcf  ro»t  and  look  a  b.inn<T,  on  whicli  were  painted 
Ihe  Virgin  an<t  child,  and  under  tlifin  the  arms  of 
Castile  and  I.ron  ;  tluii  drawinj;  hii  sword  and  throw- 
ing his  liiKkltr  on  l)is  shouldt-t,  lie  niarchi'd  into  tlic 
st'A  until  the  water  ri-  iclird  al>ovc  his  knees,  and 
wa.iii(5  his  banner,  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voii;e, 
"  Lonjj  live  the  liij;h  ami  iniijlitv  nioiiarchs,  Don  l-er- 
dinantl  and  Djnn.i  juaiina,  soverei^;ns  ot  Castile,  of 
Leon,  and  of  Arrafjoii,  in  whose  n.une,  and  for  Ihe 
toyal  crown  of  Castile,  1  take  real,  and  corjwr.il,  and 
actual  [lossession  of  these  seas,  and  lands,  and  eo.ists, 
and  ports,  and  islands  of  tlur  South,  and  all  thereunto 
ann'^xcd  ;  and  of  the  kinijdonis  and  provinces  which 
do  or  may  ai)pcrtaiii  to  them  in  whatever  tnanner.  or 
by  whatevei  riyht  or  title,  ancient  or  niodern,  in 
times  past,  present,  or  to  come,  without  any  cunira- 
diction  ;  and  if  other  jirince  or  captain,  christian  or 
intidel,  or  of  any  law,  sict,  o*-  ccmdiiion  whatsoever, 
shall  pretend  any  riijht  to  these  lands  and  se.is,  1  am 
ready  and  prepared  to  niaint,iin  ,iii<I  delend  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Castilian  sover'.'i);ns.  present  and 
future,  whose  is  the  ^'mpire  and  dominion  over  these 
Indias,  islan<ls,  and  terra  tirma,  northern  and 
southern,  with  all  their  seas,  bDih  at  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  [loles,  on  either  side  of  the  equinoxial  line, 
whether  within  or  without  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn,  both  now  and  in  ail  limes,  as  lon^;  .is  the 
world  endures,  an<l  until  the  final  day  of  judymenl 
of  all  maNkind." 

This  sweilini,'  declaration  and  defi.ince  being  utter- 
ed with  a  loud  voice,  and  no  orn-  a;i|)earing  to  dis- 
pute his  pretensions,  Vasco  Nunez  c.dled  upon  his 
companions  to  be.ir  witness  of  the  fan  of  his  h.iv- 
ing  duly  taken  possession.  They  all  declared  theni- 
Mlves  re.Kly  to  defend  his  claim  to  the  uttermost,  as 
became  true  ami  loyal  vass.ils  to  the  C.istilian  sover- 
eigns;  and  tilt  notary  havinj;  ilrawn  up  a  doeumeni 
.''or  the  occasion,  they  all  subscribed  it  with  their 
i..  imes. 

This  done,  they  advanced  to  the  mari^in  of  the 
sea.  and  stooping  down  tasted  its  waters.  When 
they  tound,  that,  though  severed  by  intervening; 
mountains  and  continents,  tiny  were  sail  like  the 
seas  of  the  north,  they  felt  assured  that  they  h,id  in- 
deed discovered  an  ocean,  and  ajjaia  returned  thanks 
to  Goil. 

Having  concluded  all  these  ceremonies,  V.isco 
Nunez  drew  a  daj;ger  from  his  girdle  and  cut  a 
cross  on  a  tree  whicli  grew  within  the  water,  and 
made  two  other  crosses  on  two  aiijacent  trees  in 
honour  of  the  Three  I'ersons  o!  the  Trinity,  and  in 
token  of  possession.  His  Ibllowerf  likewise  cut 
crojses  on  many  of  the  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
and  lopped  oH  branches  with  their  swords  to  bear 
aw.iy  as  trophies.* 

Such  was  the  singular  medley  of  chivalrous  and 
rel  gious  ceremonial,  with  which  these  Spanish  ad- 
vei.turers  to(/k  possession  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  all  its  lands — a  scene  strongly  characteristic  of 
the  nation  and  the  age. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Al.JKVrUKES    OF  VASCO   NUREZ    ON    THE   BOR- 
DERS  OF    THE   PACIFIC   OCIiAN, 

While  he  tnafle  '.he  village  of  Chiapes  his  hearl- 
quarfers,  Vasco  Nunez  foraged  the  adjacent  country 
and  obuiined  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  from  the 


*  Many  of  the  foreEoinK  pvticuian  are  firom  the  HOpublished 
folumc  of  Oviedo'i  History  of  the  Indiat. 


natives.    Encouraged  hv  his  luccew  !lc  un(1ertoo> 

to  explore  by  sea  the  norders  of  a  nrlghhourir^' 
gulf  of  great  extent,  which  penetrated  far  Into  ili 
liuul.  The  cacitpie  Chiapes  warned  him  of  thi 
danger  of  venturing  to  sea  in  the  stormy  season, 
.  which  coinpris<!5  the  months  of  October,  No>  tmhr i 
ami  December,  assuring  him  that  he  had  fwhelt 
many  canoes  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  wa\ci  nn  i 
whirlpools,  which  at  such  times  rentier  the  gulf  ai 
most  unnavigatile. 

Tliese  remonstrances  were  unavailing :  Vai.T 
Nunez  expressed  a  confident  belief  that  UckI  would 
protect  him,  seeing  that  hi»  voyage  was  to  redound 
to  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion ol  the  power  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  over  thr 
inlitlels ;  and  in  truth  this  bigoted  reliance  on  the 
immediate  protection  of  heaven  seems  to  have  been 
in  .1  gr<',it  measure  the  cause  of  the  extrav.agant  dar- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  in  their  expeditions  in  those 
days,  whether  against  Moors  or  Indians. 

Siiing  his  representations  of  no  effect,  Chiapes 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  this  perilous  cruise,  lest 
he  should  a|)pe.ar  wanting  in  courage,  or  in  good- 
will to  his  truest.  Accompanied  by  the  cacique, 
then  lore,  V.isco  Niiiiez  emnarked  on  the  17th  of 
October  with  sixtv  of  his  men  in  nine  canoes,  man- 
aged by  Indi.ins,  le.iving  ihe  residue  of  his  followers 
to  recruit  their  health  .and  strength  in  the  village  of 
Chiapes. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  put  forth  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  ttic  gulf  when  tne  wisdom  of  the 
cacique's  advice  was  maile  apjiarent.  The  wind  be- 
gan til  blow  freshly,  raising  a  heavy  and  tumullu(>u9 
sea,  which  broke  in  roaring  and  foaming  surges  or  li^« 
roeks  and  reefs,  and  among  the  numerous  islet* 
with  which  the  gulf  w.is  stu(l<led.  The  light  canoes 
were  deeply  l.iden  with  men  unskille<l  in  their  man. 
agement.  It  was  frightful  to  those  ii.  one  canoe  to 
behold  their  companions,  one  ins'ant  tosscfl  on 
high  on  ttie  bre.iking  crest  of  a  w.ive,  the  lext  plung- 
ing out  f)f  sight,  as  if  swallowed  in  a  waK-ry  aiiyss. 
Tlie  Indians  themselves,  though  almost  ain|)hil)ious 
in  their  h.ibits,  showed  signs  of  consternation ;  for 
amidst  these  rocks  and  bre.ikers  even  the  skill  of  the 
expert  swimmer  would  be  of  liitle  avail.  At  length 
the  Indians  succeeded  in  tviiig  the  canoes  in  pairs, 
side  liy  side,  to  prevent  their  being  overturned,  anil 
in  this  way  lliey  kept  atloat,  until  towards  evening 
they  were  enableil  to  reach  a  small  isl.md.  I  lere  they 
landed,  and  lastenlng  the  canoes  to  the  rocks,  or  to 
small  trees  that  grewujion  the  shore,  th<'y  sought  an 
elevated  ilry  pl.ice,  and  stretche<l  themselves  to  lake 
rt?pose.  They  had  but  escaped  from  one  danger  to 
encounter  another.  H.iving  been  for  a  long  time 
accustomed  to  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
isthmus,  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  rise  or  fall  of 
the  tide,  thfy  had  neglected  to  take  any  precaution 
against  such  an  occurrence  In  a  little  while  they 
were  awakened  from  their  sleep  by  the  rapid  rising 
of  the  water.  They  shifted  their  situation  to  a  higher 
ground,  but  the  waters  continuecl  to  gain  upon  them, 
the  breakers  rushing  and  roaring  ami  fo.iming  iqwn 
the  beach  like  so  many  monslers  of  th(  deep  seeking 
for  their  prey.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  dis- 
mal and  appalling  than  the  sullen  bellowing  of  the 
sea  among  the  islands  of  that  gulf  at  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  tide.  By  degrees,  rock  after  rock,  and 
one  sand  bank  after  anotlier  disappeared,  until  the 
sea  covered  the  whole  island,  and  rose  almost  to  the 
girdles  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  situation  was  now 
.agonizing.  A  little  more  and  the  waters  would 
overwhelm  them  :  or,  even  as  it  was,  the  least  suige 
might  break  over  them  and  sweep  them  from  their 
unsteady  fooling.  Fortunately  the  wind  had  lulled, 
and  the  sea,  having  risen  above  the  rocks  which  had 
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ctteJ  It,  was  calm.  The  tide  had  leached  iU 
height  and!  began  tp  subiidr,  and  after  a  time  they 
heard  the  retiring  wavcii  beatiti;;  against  the  roclcs 
helow  thrm. 

When  the  ty  dawned  they  sought  their  c.moes; 
but  here  a  «ad  sp<;ctacle  met  their  eyes.  Some  were 
brolfen  ro  pweces,  others  yawning  ojMin  in  many  parts. 
Thr  clothi  .ig  and  food  left  in  them  had  been  w.ished 
•way,  and  replaced  by  sand  and  water.  The  Span- 
lards  gazed  on  the  scene  in  niutede»p.iir;  they  were 
faint  and  weary,  and  needed  loud  and  repose,  but 
f&nrdne  amd  labour  awaited  them,  even  if  they  should 
escape  w^ith  their  lives,  Vasco  Nurtez,  however, 
rallied  thdr  spirits,  and  set  them  an  example  by  his 
own  chiterfal  exertions.  Obeying  hisdiri-clions,  they 
set  to  work  to  repair,  in  the  best  manner  they  were 
able,  ihf  dimages  of  the  canoes.  .Such  as  were  not 
too  mut»i  shattered  they  bound  and  braced  up  with 
their  jjir  li:s,  with  slips  of  the  bark  of  trees,  or  with 
the  UM\)  n  long  stalks  of  certain  sea-weeds.  They 
then  pt^eled  off  the  bark  from  the  small  sea  plants, 
pounded  it  between  stones,  and  mixed  it  with  grass, 
anil  with  this  endeavoured  to  catilk  the  seat)<s  anci 
stop  the  leaks  that  remained.  When  they  n-ein- 
Karked,  their  numbers  weighed  down  the  canoes 
atmost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  as  they  rose  and 
sank  with  the  swelling  waves  there  was  dani;i-r  of 
their  l)eing  swallowed  up.  All  day  tluy  laboured 
with  the  sea,  suffering  excessively  from  the  p.ings  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  at  nightfall  they  lamlcd  in  a 
corner  of  the  gulf,  near  the  abode  of  a  c;ici(|ue  named 
Tiimaco.  Leaving  a  part  of  his  men  to  guard  the 
canoes,  Vasco  Nurtez  set  out  with  the  residue  for 
the  Indian  town.  He  arrived  there  about  midnight, 
but  'he  inhabitants  were  on  the  alert  to  defend  their 
habiutions.  The  tire-arms  and  dogs  soon  put  them 
to  flight,  and  the  Spaniards  pursuing  them  with  their 
•words,  drove  them  howling  into  the  woods.  In  the 
rillage  were  found  provisions  in  abundance,  beside  a 
considerable  amount  of  gold  and  a  great  quantity 
of  |)eail5,  many  of  them  of  a  large  size,  it)  the 
house  of  the  cacique  were  several  hu.;c  sliens  of 
molher-ol'-pearl,  and  four  pearl  oysters  ciuite  liesh. 
which  showed  that  there  was  a  pearl  fisliery  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Eager  to  learn  the  sources  of  this 
wealth,  Vasco  Nuftez  sent  several  of  the  Indians  of 
Chiapes  in  search  of  the  cacique,  who  traced  him  to 
a  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks.  By  their  persua- 
sions Tiimaco  sent  his  son,  a  tine  young  savage,  as 
a  mediator.  The  latter  returned  to  liis  I'.ither  loaded 
with  presents,  and  extolling  the  benignity  of  these 
superhuman  beings,  who  had  shown  ilicinsilves  so 
terrible  in  battle.  Hy  these  means,  and  by  a  mutual 
exchange  of  presents,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  soon 
establisned.  Among  other  things  the  cacicjue  gave 
Vasco  Nunez  jewels  of  gold  weighing  six  hundred 
and  fourteen  crowns,  and  two  huntlred  pearls  of 
great  size  and  beauty,  excepting  that  they  were 
somewhat  discoloured  in  consequence  of  the  oysters 
having  been  opened  by  tire. 

The  cacique  seeing  the  value  which  the  Spaniards 
set  upon  the  pearls,  sent  a  number  of  his  men  to  lish 
for  them  at  a  place  about  ten  miles  distant.  Certain 
of  the  Indians  were  trained  from  their  youth  to  this 
purpose,  so  as  to  become  expert  divers,  and  to  acv|uire 
the  power  of  remaining  a  long  time  beneath  the 
water.  The  largest  pearls  are  generally  found  in  the 
deeijcst  water,  sometimes  in  three  and  four  fathoms. 
and  are  only  sought  in  calm  weather;  the  smaller 
sort  are  found  at  the  depth  of  two  ard  three  feet, 
and  the  oysters  containing  them  are  often  driven  in 
quantities  on  the  beach  during  violent  storms. 

The  party  of  pearl  divers  sent  by  the  cacique  con- 
listed  of  thirty  Inilians,  with  whom  Vasco  Nunez 
lent  sii  Spaniards  hs  eye-witnesses.    The  sea,  how» 


ever,  was  so  furious  at  that  ttorm/  leasAn  that  tfil 

divers  dared  not  venture  into  the  deep  water.  Su:h 
a  n  iml>erof  the  shell-fish,  however,  had  been  dnvsn 
on  shore,  that  they  collected  enough  to  yield  prarli 
to  the  value  of  twelve  marks  of  gold.  They  were 
imall,  but  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  newly  lakcv 
and  uninjtni  d  by  fire.  A  number  of  these  shelUliii 
and  their  pearls  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Spain  as 
specimens. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Vasco  Nuftei,  the  cm* 
cKjue  informed  him  that  the  coast  which  he  sai* 
stn-tehing  to  the  west  continued  oi\wards  without 
end,  and  that  far  to  the  south  there  was  a  country 
aboimding  in  gold,  wiiere  the  inhabitants  made  use 
of  certain  quadrupeds  to  carry  burthens,  lie  mould- 
ed a  figure  of  clay  to  represent  these  animals,  which 
some  of  the  Sp.iiiianls  suppose*!  to  be  a  deer,  others 
a  camel,  otliers  a  tapir,  for  as  yet  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  lam.i,  the  n.itive  beast  of  burthen  of  South 
America.  This  was  the  second  intimation  received 
by  Vasco  Nunez  of  the  great  empire  of  Peru  ;  am', 
while  it  confirmed  all  that  h.ad  Iwen  told  him  by  the 
son  of  Comagre,  it  filled  him  with  glowing  anticipa- 
tions of  the  glorious  triumphs  that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


fARTHGR  ADVKNTURF.S  AND  EXPLOITS  Of  VASCO 
NU5?K^  UN  TU£  UgRDEKS  UF  THE  PACIFIC 
OCEAN. 

Lest  any  ceremonial  should  he  wanting  to  secure 
this  grutd  discovery  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Vasco 
Nufiez  detennined  to  sally  from  the  gulf  and  tale 
possession  of  the  main  land  beyond.  The  cacique 
Tumaco  furnished  him  with  a  canoe  of  state,  formed 
from  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  tree,  and  managed 
by  a  great  number  of  Indians.  The  handles  of  the 
paddles  were  inlaid  with  small  pearls,  a  circum- 
stance which  Vasco  Nui^ez  caused  his  companions 
to  testify  before  the  notary,  that  it  might  be  reported 
to  the  sovereigns  as  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  this 
newly  discovered  sea.* 

Departing  in  the  canoe  on  the  29th  of  October,  he 
was  piloted  cautiously  by  the  Indians  along  the 
borders  of  the  gulf,  over  drowned  lands  where  the 
sea  was  frmged  by  inundated  lorests  and  as  still  .as  a 
pool.  Arrived  at  the  point  of  the  gulf,  Va.sco  Nuf\ez 
landed  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  laved  by  the  waters 
ol  the  bro.ail  ocean,  and,  with  buckler  on  arm, 
sword  in  hand,  and  banner  displayed,  again  march- 
e<l  into  the  sea  and  took  possession  of  it,  with 
like  anmonials  to  those  obsen-ed  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Mich.ael's. 

The  Indians  now  pointed  to  a  line  of  land  rising 
above  the  h>)rizon  about  four  or  live  leagties  distant, 
which  they  described  as  being  a  great  isl.md,  the 
principal  one  of  an  archipelago.  The  whole  group 
abounded  with  pearls,  but  those  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  this  island  were  represented  as  being  of  immense 
•ize,  many  of  them  as  large  as  a  man's  eye,  and 
found  in  shell-fish  as  big  as  bucklers.  This  island 
and  the  surrounding  cluster  of  small  ones,  they 
added,  were  under  the  dominion  of  a  tyrannical  an4 
puissant  cacique,  who  often,  during  the  calm  sea- 
sons, made  descents  upon  the  main  land  with  Heets 
of  canoes,  plundering  and  desolating  the  coasts,  and 
carrying  the  people  into  captivity. 

Vasco  Nunez  gazed  with  an  eager  and  wistfiiJ 
eye  at  this  land  of  riches,  and  would  have  immedi- 
ately undertaken  an  expccitioa  to  it,  had  not  the  l*- 
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ilians  represented  the  danger  of  venturing  on  such  a 
voyage  in  that  tempestuous  season  in  their  frail 
canoes.  His  own  recent  experience  convinced  him 
of  the  wisdom  of  their  remonstrances.  He  post- 
poned his  visit,  therefore,  to  a  future  occasion,  when, 
Ke  assure<l  his  allies,  he  would  avf-njje  them  upon 
this  tyrant  in%'ader,  and  deliver  their  coasts  (rum 
his  maraudings.  In  the  mean  time  he  i;;ave  to  this 
island  the  name  of  Isia  Rica,  and  the  little  archi- 
pelago surrounding  it  the  general  appellation  of  the 
Pearl  Islands. 

On  the  third  of  November  Vasco  Nuflez  departed 
from  the  province  of  Tumaco,  to  visit  other  parts 
of  thi  coast.  He  embarked  with  his  men  in  the 
canoes,  accompanied  by  Chiapes  and  his  Indians, 
and  guided  by  the  son  of  Tumaco.  who  had  become 
strongly  attached  to  the  Spaniards.  The  young 
man  piloted  them  along  an  arm  of  the  sea,  wirle  in 
some  places,  but  in  others  obstructed  by  groves  of 
mangrove  trees,  which  grew  within  the  water  and 
interlaced  their  branches  from  shore  to  shore,  so 
Uiat  at  times  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  cut  a 
passage  with  their  swords. 

At  length  they  entered  a  great  and  turbulent  river, 
which  they  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  early  the 
next  morning  surprised  a  village  on  its  b.anks,  m.ik- 
ing  the  cacique  Tcaoch.an  prisoner  ;  who  purchased 
their  favour  and  kind  treatment  by  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  pearls,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions. As  it  was  the  intention  of  Vasco  Nunez  to 
abandon  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean  at  this 
place,  and  to  strike  across  the  mountains  for  Darien, 
ne  took  leave  of  Chiapes  and  of  the  youthful  son  of 
Tumaco,  who  were  to  return  to  their  houses  in  the 
canoes.  He  sent  at  the  same  time,  a  message  to  his 
men,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  vill.-ij^e  of  Chiapes. 
appointing  a  place  in  the  mountains  where  they  were 
to  rejoin  him  on  his  w.ay  back  to  Darien. 

The  talent  of  Vasco  Nufiez  for  conciliating  and 
winning  the  good-will  of  the  sava<;es  is  often  men- 
tioned, a"d  to  such  a  degree  had  he  exerted  it  in 
the  present  instance,  that  the  two  chieftains  shed 
tears  at  parting.  Their  conduct  had  a  favourable 
effect  upon  the  cacique  Teaochan ;  he  entertained 
Vasco  Nunez  with  the  most  devoted  hospit.ility  dur- 
ing three  days  that  he  remained  in  his  villatje  ;  when 
about  to  depart  he  furnished  him  with  a  stock  of 
provisions  sufhcient  for  several  days,  as  his  route 
would  lay  over  rocky  and  sterile  mountains.  He 
sent  also  a  numerous  band  of  his  subjects  to  carry 
the  burthens  of  the  Spaniards,  These  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  his  son,  whom  he  ordered 
never  to  separate  from  the  strangers,  nor  to  permit 
any  of  his  men  to  return  without  the  consent  of 
Vasco  Nunez. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


VASCO  NUJfEZ  SETS  OUT  ON  HIS  RF.Tl  RN  ACROSS 
THB  MOUNTAINS  —  HIS  CONTESTS  WITH  THE 
.LAVAGES. 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  Southern  Se.a,  the 
S|;aniards  now  began  painfully  to  clamber  the  rugged 
roounlains  on  their  return  to  Darien. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  route  an  unlooked-for 
suffering  a-vailed  them :  there  was  neither  brook  nor 
tbuntain  nor  standing  pool.  The  burning  heat,  which 
produced  intolerable  thirst,  had  dried  up  .all  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  they  were  tantalized  by  the 
sight  of  naked  and  dusty  channels  where  water  had 
once  flowed  in  abundance.  Their  sufferings  at  length 
Increased  to  such  a  height  that  many  threw  them- 


selves fevered  and  panting  upon  the  eaith,  and  were 
ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  The  Indians,  however 
encour.aged  tliem  to  proceed,  by  hopes  of  speedy  re. 
lief,  and  after  a  while,  turning  aside  from  the  direct 
course,  led  them  into  a  deep  and  narrow  glen,  re- 
freshed and  cooled  by  a  fountain  which  bubbled  out 
of  a  cleft  of  the  rocks. 

While  refreshing  themselves  at  the  fountain,  an<l 
reposing  in  the  little  valley,  they  learnt  from  theit 
guides  that  they  were  in  the  territories  of  a  powerful 
chief  named  Poncra,  famous  for  his  riches.  The 
Spaniards  h.ad  already  heard  of  the  golden  stores  of 
this  Croesus  of  the  mountains,  and  being  now  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  pressed  forward  with  eager- 
ness for  his  village. 

The  cacique  and  most  of  his  people  fled  at  their 
appro.ach,  but  they  found  an  earnest  of  his  wealth  in 
the  deserted  houses,  amounting  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  crowns  in  gold.  Their  avarice  thus  whet- 
ted, they  despatched  Indians  in  search  of  Poncra, 
who  found,  him  trembling  in  his  secret  retreat,  and 
partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises,  prevailed  upon 
him  and  three  of  his  principal  subjects  to  come  to 
Vasro  Nunez.  He  was  a  savage,  it  is  said,  so  hate- 
ful of  aspect,  so  misshapen  in  body  and  deformed  in 
all  his  members,  th.at  he  was  hideous  to  behold.  The 
Sp.iniards  endeavoured  by  gentle  means  to  draw  from 
him  information  of  the  places  from  whence  he  h.ad 
procured  his  gold.  He  professed  utter  ignorance  in 
the  matter,  declaring  that  the  gold  found  in  his  vil- 
lage had  been  gathered  bv  his  predecessors  in  times 
long  p.ast,  and  that  as  he  him.self  set  no  value  on  the 
metal,  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  seek  it.  The 
Sp.aniards  resorted  to  menaces,  and  even,  it  .«  s.iid, 
to  tortures,  to  compel  him  to  betray  his  reputed 
treasures,  but  with  no  better  success.  Disappointed 
in  their  expectations,  and  enraged  at  his  supposed 
obstinacy,  they  listened  too  readily  to  charges  ad- 
vanced against  him  by  certain  caciques  of  the  neigh« 
bourhooil,  who  represented  him  as  a  monster  of 
cnielty,  and  a?  guilty  of  crimes  repugnant  to  nature  ;* 
whereupon,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  they  gave  him 
and  his  three  companions,  v;ho  were  said  to  be  equal- 
ly guilty,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs. — A  rash 
and  cruel  sentence,  given  on  the  evidence  of  avowed 
enemies ;  and  which,  however  it  may*  be  palliated  by 
the  alleged  horror  and  disgust  of  the  Spaniards  at 
the  imputed  crimes  of  the  cacicjue,  bears  too  much 
the  stamp  of  haste  and  passion,  and  remaii.s  a  foul 
blot  on  the  character  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

The  Spaniards  rem.ained  for  thirty  days  reposing  in 
the  village  of  the  unfortunate  Poncra,  during  which 
time  they  were  rejoined  by  their  companions,  who 
had  been  left  behind  at  the  village  of  Chiajjes.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  cacique  of  the  mountains, 
who  had  lodged  and  fed  them,  and  made  them  pres- 
ents of  the  value  of  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 
This  hospitable  savage  approached  Vasco  Nunez 
with  a  serene  countenance,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  "  Behold,"  said  he,  "  most  valiant  and  power- 
ful chief,  I  bring  thee  thy  companions  safe  an  i  wcl, 
as  they  entered  under  my  roof.  May  he  who  made 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  and  who  gives  us  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  preserve  thee  and  thine  in  safety  I  " 
So  saying,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  sun,  as  if  he  wor- 
shipped that  as  his  deity  and  the  dispenser  of  all 
temporal  blessingfs.f 

Departing  from  this  village,  and  being  still  accom- 
panied by  the  Indians  of  Teaochan,  the  Spaniards 
now  bent  their  course  along  the  banks  of  the  rivet 
Comagre,  which  descends  the  northern  side  of  the 
Isthnjus,  and  flows  through  the  territories  of  the 
cacique  of  the  same  name.    This  wild  stream,  whicfa 
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m  Hie  course  of  ages  had  worn  a  channel  through 
the  deep  clefts  and  ravines  of  the  mountains,  was 
bordered  by  precipices,  or  overhung  by  shaggeil  for- 
ests ;  they  soon  abandoned  it,  therefore,  and  wan- 
dered on  withoutany  path,  but  guided  by  the  Indians. 
They  had  to  climb  terrible  precipices,  and  to  de- 
scend into  deep  valleys,  darkened  by  thick  forests 
ftnd  beset  by  treacherous  morasses,  where,  but  for 
their  guides,  they  might  have  been  smothered  in  the 
aire. 

Ill  the  course  of  this  rugged  journey  they  suffered 
excessively  in  consequence  of  their  own  avarice. 
They  had  l)een  warned  of  the  sterility  of  the  country' 
they  were  about  to  traverse,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  amply  for  the  journey.  When  they  came 
to  lade  the  Indians,  however,  who  bore  their  burdens, 
their  only  thought  was  how  -  to  convey  the  most 
treasure ;  and  they  grudged  even  a  slender  supply  of 
provisions,  as  taking  up  the  place  of  an  equal  weight 
of  gold.  The  consequences  were  soon  felt.  The  In- 
dians could  carry  but  small  burthens,  and  at  the  same 
time  assisted  to  consume  the  scanty  stock  of  food 
which  formed  part  of  their  load.  Scarcity  and  fam- 
ine ensued,  and  relief  was  rarely  to  be  procured,  f«r 
the  villages  on  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains 
were  sc.ittered  and  poor,  and  nearly  destitute  of  pro- 
visions. They  held  no  comnninication  with  each 
other;  each  contenting  itself  with  the  scanty  pro- 
duce of  its  own  fields  and  forest.  Some  were  entire- 
ly deserted ;  at  other  places,  the  inhabitants,  forced 
from  their  retreats,  implored  pardon,  and  declared 
they  had  hidden  themselves  through  shame,  not  hav- 
ing the  means  of  properly  entertaining  such  celestial 
risitors.  They  brought  peace-offerings  of  gold,  but 
nc  provisions.  For  once  the  Sjianiards  found  that 
even  their  darling  gold  could  fail  to  cheer  their 
Jraoping  spirits.  Their  sutTerings  from  hunger  be- 
:i!r.e  intense,  and  many  of  their  Indian  companions 
»a<\k  down  and  perished  by  the  way.  At  length  they 
reached  a  village  where  they  were  enabled  to  obtain 
tup] 'lies,  and  where  they  remained  thirty  days,  to 
recruitt  their  wasted  strength. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


ENTERPRISE  AGAtNST  TUBANAMA,  THE  WARLIKE 
CACIQUE  or  THE  MOUNTAINS  —  RETURN  TO 
DARIEN. 

The  Spaniards  had  now  to  pass  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  Tubanama,  the  most  potent  and  warlike 
cacique  of  the  mountains.  This  was  the  same  chief- 
tain of  whom  a  formidable  character  had  been  given 
by  the  young  Ir  dian  prince,  who  first  informed  V.isco 
Nufiez  of  the  southern  sea.  He  had  erroneously  rep- 
resented the  dominions  of  Tubanama  as  lying  be- 
yond the  mountains;  and,  when  he  dwelt  upon  the 
quantities  of  gold  to  be  found  in  them,  had  magni- 
fied the  dangers  that  would  attend  any  attempt  to 
pass  their  borders.  The  name  of  this  redoubtable 
cacique  was,  in  fact,  :\  terror  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  when  Vasco  Nuflez  looked  round  upon  his 
handful  of  pale  and  emaciated  followers,  he  doubted 
i^hether  even  the  superiority  of  their  weapons  and 
Iheir  military  skill  would  enable  them  to  cope  with 
Tubanama  and  his  armies  in  open  contest.  He  re- 
lolved,  therefore,  to  venture  upon  a  perilous  strata- 
gem. When  he  made  it  known  to  his  men,  every 
one  pressed  forward  to  engage  in  it.  Choosing  sev- 
enty of  the  most  vigorous,  he  ordered  the  rest  to 
maintain  their  post  in  the  village. 

As  soon  as  night  h.ad  fallen,  he  departed  silently 
tad  secretly  with  his  chosen  band  and  made  his  way 


with  such  rapidity  throug,h  the  labyrinths  of  the  for- 
ests and  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  that  he  .arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  residence  of  Tubanama  • 
by  the  following  evening,  though  at  the  distance  of 
two  regular  days'  journey. 

There,  waiting  until  midnight,  he  assailed  the  vil- 
lage suddenly  and  with  success,  so  as  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  cacique  and  his  whole  family,  in  which 
were  eighty  females.  When  Tubanama  found  him- 
self a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  lost 
all  presence  of  mind  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Indian 
allies  of  Vasco  Nuflez,  beholding  their  once-dreiidcd 
enemy  thus  fallen  and  captive,  now  urged  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  accusing  him  of  various 
crimes  and  cruelties.  Vasco  Nunez  pretended  to 
listen  to  their  prayers,  and  gave  orders  that  his  cap- 
tive should  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  given  to  the 
xlogs.  The  cacique  approached  him  trembling,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of  his  sword.  "  Who 
can  pretend,"  said  he,  "  to  strive  with  one  who 
bears  this  weapon,  which  can  cleave  a  man  asunder 
with  a  blow?  Ever  since  thy  fame  has  reached 
among  these  mountains  have  1  reverenced  thy  val- 
our. Spare  my  life  and  thou  shalt  have  all  the  gold 
I  can  procure." 

Vasco  Nufiez,  whose  anger  was  assumed,  was 
readily  pacified.  As  soon  as  the  day  dawned  the 
cacique  gave  him  armlets  and  other  jewels  of  gold 
to  the  value  of  three  thousand  crowns,  and  sent 
messengers  throughout  his  dominions  ordering  his 
subjects  to  aid  in  paying  his  ransom.  The  poor  In- 
dians, with  their  accustomed  loyalty,  hastened  in 
crowds,  bringing  their  goklen  ornaments,  until,  in 
the  course  of  three  d.iys,  they  had  produced  an 
amount  equal  to  six  thousand  crowns.  This  dor.e, 
Vasco  Nuflez  set  the  cacique  at  liberty,  bcstowii'g 
on  him  several  European  trinkets,  with  which  he 
considered  himself  richer  than  he  had  been  with  all 
his  gold.  Nothing  would  draw  from  him,  however, 
the  disclosure  of  the  minf;s  from  whence  this  treas- 
ure w.'is  procured.  He  declared  that  it  came  from 
the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  where  gold  and 
pearls  were  to  be  found  in  abundance  ;  but  that  his 
lands  produced  nothing  of  the  kind.  Vasco  Nunez 
doubted  his  sincerity,  and  secretly  caused  the  brooks 
and  rivers  in  his  clominions  to  be  searched,  where 
gold  was  found  in  such  quantities,  that  he  deter- 
mined at  a  future  time  to  found  two  settlements  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

On  parting  with  Tubanama,  the  cacique  sent  his 
son  with  the  Spaniards  to  learn  their  language  and 
religion.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Spaniards  carried 
off  his  eighty  women ;  but  of  this  particular  fact, 
Oviedo,  who  writes  with  the  papers  of  Vasco  Nunez 
before  him,  says  nothing.  He  affirms  generally, 
however,  that  the  Spaniards,  throughout  this  expedi- 
tion, were  not  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  Indians ;  and  adds  that 
in  this  their  commander  set  them  the  example.* 

Having  returned  to  the  village,  where  he  had  left 
the  greater  part  of  his  men,  Vasco  Nufiez  resumed 
his  homeward  march.  His  people  were  feeble  and 
exhausted  and  several  of  them  sick,  so  that  some 
h.ad  to  be  carried  and  others  led  by  the  arms.  He 
himself  was  part  of  the  time  afflicted  by  a  fever,  and 
had  to  be  borne  in  a  hammock  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Indians. 

Proceeding    thus    slowly  and 
length   arrived   on   the  northern 
territories  of  their  ally,  Comagre. 
was  dead  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
same  intelligent  youth  who  had  first  given  informa- 
tion of  the  southern  sea  and  the  kingdom  of  Peru 
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sea-coast,  at  the 

The  old  cacique 
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The  young  chief,  who  had  embraced  Christianity, 
received  them  with  great  hospitality,  makinjj  them 
presents  of  gold.     Vasco  Nunez  gave  him  trinkets 
in   return  and  a  shirt  and  a   soldier's  cloak;  with 
which,  says  Ff  ter  Martyr,  he  thought  himself  half  a 
god   among   his  naked  countrymen.     After  having 
rt  posed  lor  a  few  days,  Vasco  Nuflez  proceeded  to 
Tonca,  wheie  he  heard  that  a  ship  and  caravel  had 
ariived  at  Darien  from  Hispaniola  with  reinforce- 
rr.rtUr,  -and  supplies.     Hastening,  therelbre,  to  Coy- 
ba,  th.   territories  of  his  ally,  Careta,  he  embarked 
on  the   1 8th  of  January,  1514,  with  twenty  of  his 
men,  in  the  brigantine  which  he  had  left  there,  and 
arrived  at  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  in  the  river  of 
Darien  on   the  following  day.     All  the  inhabitants 
came  forth  to  receive  him;  and,  when  they  heard 
the  news  of  the  great  southern  sea,  anel  ol  his  re- 
turning from  its  shores  laden  with  pearls  and  gold, 
there  v.'ere  no  bounds  to  their  joy.     Me  immediately 
despatched  the  ship  and  caravel  to  Coyba  for  the 
companions  he  had  left  behind,  who  brought  with 
them  the  remaining  booty,  consisting  of  gold  and 
pearls,  mantles,  hammocks,  and    other  articles  of 
cotton,  and  a   great    number  of  captives  of   both 
sexes.     A  fifth  of  the  spoil  was  set  apart  for  the 
crown ;   the  rest  was  shared,  in   just  proportions, 
among  those  who  had   been   in  the  expedition  and 
those  who  had  remained  at  Darien.     All  were  con- 
tented with    their  allotment,  and   elated  with   the 
prospect  of  still  greater  gain  from  future  enterprises. 
Thus  ended  otie  of  the  most  remarkable  expedi- 
tions of  the  early  discoverers.     The  intrepidity  of 
Vasco  Nuflez  in  penetrating  with  a  handful  of  men 
far   into  the    interior  of  a  wild  and   mountainous 
country,  peopled  by  warlike  tribes:  his  skill  in  man- 
ajirg  his  band  of  rough  adventurers,  stimulating 
iheir  valour,  enforcing  their  obedience,  and  attach- 
ing their  affections,  show  him   to   have   possessed 
jfrsat  qualities  as  a  general.     We  are  told  that  he 
wjs  always  foremost  in  peril  and  the  last  to  quit  the 
field.    He  shared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  mean- 
est of  his  followers,  treating  them  with  frank  alfa- 
bility ;    watching,  fighting,   fasting,  and    labouring 
with  them;  visiting  and  consoling  such  as  were  sick 
or  infirm,  and  dividing  all  his  gains  with  fairness  and 
'iberality.     He  was  chargeable  at  times  with  acts  of 
bloodshed  and  injustice,  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
were  often  called  for  as  measures  of  safety  and  pre- 
caution ;  he  certainly  offendt  d  less  against  humanity 
than   most  of   the  early  discoverers ;    and   the  un- 
bounded amity  and  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the    natives,    when    they    became     intimately    ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  sjieak  strongly  in  fav- 
our of  his  kind  treatment  of  them. 

The  character  of  Vasco  Nufiez  had,  in  fact,  risen 
with  his  circumstances,  and  now  assumed  a  noble- 
ness and  grandeur  from  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
and  the  important  charge  it  had  devolved  upon 
him.  He  no  longer  felt  himself  a  mere  soldier  of 
fortune,  at  the  heatl  of  a  hanil  of  adventurers,  but  a 
great  commander  conducting  an  immortal  enter- 
prise. "Behold,"  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  "Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  at  once  transformed  from  a  rash 
royster  to  a  politic  and  discreet  captain  : "  and  thus 
U  !s  that  <.r;n  are  ofter  made  by  their  fortunes ;  that 
is  to  say,  their  latent  qualities  are  brought  out,  and 
iha|>ed  and  strengthened  by  events,  and  by  the  ne- 
cessity cf  every  exertion  to  cope  with  the  greatness 
of  thejr  d'S^'ny. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN    SPAIN  —  PEDRARIAS    IVAVII./ 
APPOINTED   TO   THE    COMMAND    OF   I)AR1£N 
TIDINGS    RECEIVED    IN   SPAI>f  OF  THE  DlSCO\ 
ERV  OF  THE   PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Vasco  NuSez  de  Balboa  now  flattered  !)iniscl' 
that  he  h.ad  made  a  discovery  calculated  to  silence 
all  his  enemies  at  court,  and  to  elevate  him  to  th- 
highest  favour  with  his  sovereign.  He  wrote  let'.er 
to  the  king,  giving  a  detail  of  his  expedition,  anci 
setting  forth  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  this 
Southern  Se.a,  and  of  the  rich  countries  upon  its  bor 
ders.  Beside  *.he  royal  fifths  of  the  profits  of  thi' 
expedition,  he  prepared  a  present  for  the  sovereign, 
in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  companions,  consist- 
ing of  the  largest  and  most  precious  pearls  they  had 
collected.  As  a  trusty  and  intelligent  envoy  to  bear 
these  tidings,  he  chose  Pedro  de  Arbolancha,  an  oic 
and  tried  friend,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
toils  and  dangers,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  ".11 
his  transactions. 

The  fate  of  Vasco  Nuflez  furnishes  a  striking  in- 
stance how  prosperity  and  adversity,  how  even  life 
and  death  hang  balanced  upon  a  point  of  time,  and 
are  affected  by  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  mo- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  ship  which  was  to  con- 
vey the  messenger  to  spain  lingered  in  port  until  the 
beginning  of  March  ;  a  del.ay  which  had  a  fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  Vasco  Nunez,  It  is  nec- 
essary here  to  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Spain  while  he  was  employed  in 
his  concjuesis  and  discoveries. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  had  arrived  in  Castile  full 
of  his  wrongs  and  indignities.  He  had  friends  at 
court,  who  aided  him  in  gaining  a  ready  heiring, 
and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  availing  himself  of  it. 
He  declaimed  eloquently  upon  the  alleged  usurpa- 
tion of  Vasco  Nutiez,  and  represented  him  as  gov- 
erning the  colony  by  force  and  fraud.  It  w.as  in  vain 
tliai  the  Alcalde  Zamudio,  the  ancient  colleague  and 
'.he  envoy  of  Vasco  Nui-^z,  attempted  to  speak  in 
his  defence ;  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  tiie  facts 
and  arguinents  of  the  Bachelor,  who  was  a  pleader 
by  profession,  and  now  pleaded  his  own  cause.  The 
king  determined  to  send  a  new  governor  to  Darien, 
with  power  to  inquire  into  and  remedy  all  abuses. 
For  this  office  he  chose  Don  I'edro  Arias  D.avil.i, 
commonly  called  Pedrarias.*  He  was  a  native  of 
Segovia,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  roya! 
household,  and  had  distinguished  himself  .as  a  brave 
soldier,  both  in  the  w.ar  in  Granada  and  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Oran  and  Bugia  in  Africa.  He  posses.sed 
those  personal  accomplishments  which  captivate  the 
soldiery,  and  was  called  e/  Ga/an,  for  his  gallant  ar- 
ray and  courtly  demeanour,  and  el  yustador,  or  tht 
TUter,  for  his  de.Nterity  in  jousts  and  tournaments. 
These,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  the  qualifica- 
tions most  adapted  for  the  government  of  rude  and 
factious  colonies  in  a  wilderness ;  but  he  had  an  all- 
powerful  friend  in  the  Bishop  Fonseca.  The  Bishop 
was  as  thoroughgoing  in  patrcnage  as  in  persecu- 
tion. He  assured  the  king  that  Fedrarias  had  un- 
derstanding equal  to  his  valour;  that  he  was  as  ca- 
pable of  managing  the  affairs  of  i^eace  as  of  war, 
and  that,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, his  loyalty  might  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Scarcely  had  Don  Pedrarias  been  appointed, 
when  Cayzedo  and  Colmenares  arrived  on  their  mis- 
sion from  Darien,  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
received  from  the  son  of  the  cacique  Comagre,  of 
the  Southern  Sea  beyond  the  mountains,  and  to  ask 
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one  thousand  men  to  enable  Vasco  Nui'iez  to  make 
the  discovery. 

The  avarice  and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  were  in- 
flamed by  the  tidings.  He  rewarvl°d  the  bearers  of 
the  intelligence,  and,  after  consulting  with  Bishop 
Konseca,  resolved  to  despatch  immediately  a  power- 
ful armadi,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the 
Mmmand  of  Pedrarias,  to  accomplish  the  enter- 
prise. 

Just  about  this  time  the  famous  Gonsalvo  Her- 
BAi'.dcz  de  Cordova,  commonly  called  the  Great 
Captain,  was  preparing  to  return  to  Naples,  where 
the  allie?  of  Sp;iin  had  experienced  a  signal  defeat, 
and  had  craved  the  assistance  of  this  renowned  gen- 
eral to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  The  chivalry  of  Spain 
thronged  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Gonsalvo. 
The  Spanish  nobles,  with  their  accustomed  prodi- 
gality, sold  or  mortgaged  their  estates  to  buy  gor- 
geous armour,  silks,  brocades,  and  other  articles  of 
martial  pomp  and  luxury,  that  they  might  figure, 
with  becoming  magnificence,  in  the  campaigns  of 
Italy.  The  armament  was  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Naples  with  this  host  of  proud  and  gallant  spir- 
its, when  the  jealous  tiiind  of  Ferdinand  took  offence 
at  the  enthusiasm  thus  shown  towards  his  general, 
and  he  abruptly  countermanded  the  expeflition.  The 
Spanish  cavaliers  wereoverwhelined  with  disappoint- 
ment at  havjtig  their  dreams  of  glory  thus  suddenly 
dispelled  ;  when,  as  if  to  console  them,  the  enter- 
prise of  l*e(lraria:>  was  set  on  foot,  and  opened  a  dif- 
ferent c.'ireer  of  adventure.  The  ver)'  idea  of  an 
unknown  sea  and  splendid  empire,  where  never  Eu- 
ropean sliip  had  sailed  or  foot  had  trodden,  broke 
upon  the  imagination  with  the  vague  wonders  of  an 
Aral. , an  tale.  Even  the  countries  already  known, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlement  of  Darien,  were  de- 
xtr'ied  in  the  usual  terms  of  exaggeration.  Gold 
was  said  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  to 
t>j  gathered  with  nets  out  of  the  brooks  and  rivers; 
tOiomuch  that  the  region  hitherto  callt-d  Terra 
Fimia,  now  received  the  pompous  and  delusive  ap- 
pellation of  Castilla  del  Oro,  or  Golden  Castile. 

Excited  by  these  reports,  many  of  the  youthful 
cavaliers,  who  had  prepared  for  the  Italian  campaign, 
now  offered  themselves  as  volunteers  to  Don  I'edra- 
tias.  Me  accepted  their  services,  and  appointed 
Seville  as  the  place  jf  .assemblage.  The  streets  of 
that  ancient  city  soon  swarmed  with  young  and  no- 
ble cavaliers  splendidly  arrayed,  full  of  spirits,  and 
eager  for  the  sailing  of  the  Inilian  armada.  Pedra- 
rias, on  his  arrival  at  Seville,  m.ade  a  general  review 
of  his  forces,  and  was  embarrassed  to  find  that  the 
number  amounted  to  three  thousand.  He  had  been 
limited  in  his  first  armament  to  twelve  hundred  ;  on 
representing  the  nature  of  the  ca.se,  however,  the 
number  was  exientled  to  fifteen  hundred  ;  but  through 
influence,  entreaty,  and  strat.agem,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  eventually  embarkecL*  Happy  did  he  think 
himself  who  could  in  any  manner,  and  by  any  means, 
get  admitted  on  board  of  the  squadion.  Nor  was 
this  eagerness  for  the  enter])rise  confined  merely  to 
young  and  buoyant  and  ambitious  adventurers ;  we 
are  told  that  there  were  many  covetous  old  men, 
who  olTered  to  go  at  their  own  expense,  without 
seeking  any  pay  from  the  king.  Thus  every  eye  was 
turned  with  desire  to  this  squadron  of  modern  Ar- 
gonauts, as  it  lay  anchc-ed  on  the  bosom  of  the 
uuadalquiver. 

The  pay  and  appointments  of  Don  Pedrarias 
Davila  were  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  no  ex- 
ficnse  was  spared  in  fitting  out  the  armament ;  for 
the  object  of  the  cxp«lition  were  Iwth  colomzation 
and  conquest.    Artillery  and  powder  were  procured 
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from  Malaga.  Beside  the  usual  weapons,  such  ai 
muskets,  cross-bows,  swords,  pikes,  lances,  and  Nea 
politan  targets,  there  was  armour  devised  of  quilted  . 
cotton,  as  being  light  and  better  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  sulTiciently  proof  against  the  weapons  of 
the  Indians  ;  and  wooden  bucklers  from  the  Canary 
Islanils,  to  ward  off  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
Caribs. 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  was,  by  royal  ordl 
nance,  elevated  into  the  metropolitan  city  of  Goldfr 
Castile,  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  named  Juan  di' 
Quevedo,  was  appointed  as  bishop,  with  powers  tc 
decide  in  all  cases  of  conscience.  A  number  of 
friars  were  nominated  to  accompany  him,  and  he 
was  provided  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  ves- 
sels for  a  chapel. 

Among  the  various  regulations  made  for  th>  good 
of  the  inlant  colony,  it  was  ordained  that  no  Lawyers 
should  be  admitted  there,  it  having  been  found  at 
Hispaniola  and  elsewhere,  that  they  were  detriment- 
al to  the  welfare  of  the  settlements,  by  fomenting 
ilisputes  and  litigations.  The  judicial  affairs  were 
to  be  entirely  confided  to  the  Licentiate  Caspar  de 
Espinosa,  who  was  to  officiate  as  Alcalde  Mayor  or 
chief  judge. 

Don  Pedrarias  had  intended  to  leave  his  wife  in 
Spain.  Her  name  was  Doiia  Isabella  de  Bobadilla; 
she  w;is  niece  to  the  Marchioness  de  Moya,  a  great 
favourite  of  the  late  Queen  Isabella,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  her  royal  mistress  to 
patronize  Columbus.*  Her  niece  partook  of  her 
liigh  and  generous  nature.  She  relused  to  remain 
behind  in  selfish  security,  but  declared  that  she 
would  accompany  her  husband  in  every  peril,  whethii 
by  sea  or  land.  This  self-devotion  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  she  w.as  past 
the  romantic  period  of  youth  ;  and  that  she  had  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  whom  she 
left  behind  her  in  Spain. 

Don  Pedrarias  w.as  instructed  to  use  great  indul- 
gence towards  the  people  of  Darien,  vvho  had  been 
the  followers  of  Nicuesa,  and  to  remit  the  royal  tithe 
of  all  the  gold  they  might  h.ave  collected  previous  to 
his  arrival.  Towards  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  lialboa  alone 
the  royal  countenance  was  stem  and  severe.  Pe- 
drarias was  to  depose  him  from  his  assumed  author- 
ity, and  to  call  him  to  strict  account  before  the  Al- 
calde Mayor,  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  for  his  treatment 
of  the  Hachelor  Enciso. 

The  splendid  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail,  weighed 
anchor  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1514., 
and  swept  proudly  out  of  the  Guadalquiver,  thronged 
with  the  chivalrous  adventurers  lor  Golden  Castile. 
Hut  a  short  time  had  elapsed  after  its  departure, 
when  Pedro  Arbolancho  arrived  with  the  tardy  mis- 
sions of  Vasco  Nuiiez.  Had  he  arrived  a  few  days 
sooner,  how  different  might  have  been  the  fortunes 
of  his  friend ! 

He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence, where  he  announced  the  adventurous  and  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  Vasro  Nuiiez,  and  laid  before 
the  king  the  pearls  and  golden  ornaments  which  he 
had  brought  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  discovery.  King 
Fer<lin.and  listened  with  charmed  attention  to  tnia 
tale  of  unknown  seas  and  wealthy  realtns  added  to 
his  empire.  It  filled,  in  fact,  the  imaginations  of 
the  most  sage  and  learned  with  golden  dreams,  and 
anticipations  of  unbounded  riches.  Old  Peter  Martyr, 
who  received  letters  from  his  friends  in  Darien,  and 
communicated  by  woril  of  mouth  with  tlu)se  who 
cjime  from  thence,  writes  to  Leo  the  Tenth  in  exult- 


*  Thii  was  the  same  Marchioness  de  Maya,  who  during  the  wai 
of  Oranaila,  while  the  court  aiii]  rayal  armv  were  encainpcd  btfar* 
Malaga,  was  inistak>n  for  the  iluecn  by  a  Moorish  fanatic,  and  liad 
nearly  fallen  beneath  his  dagger. 
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Ing  terms  of  this  event.  "  Spain,"  says  he,  "  will 
hereafter  be  able  to  satisfy  with  pearls  the  greedy 
appetite  of  such  as  in  wanton  pleasures  are  like  unto 
Cleopatra  and  vtsopus  ;  so  that  henceforth  we  shall 
neither  envy  nor  reverence  the  nice  fruitfulness  of 
Trapoban  or  the  Red  Sea.  The  Spaniards  will  not 
need  hereafter  to  mine  and  dig  far  into  the  earth, 
nor  to  cut  asunder  mountains  in  quest  of  gold,  but 
will  find  it  plentifully,  in  a  manner,  on  the  upper 
crjst  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  sands  of  rivers  dried  up 
by  the  heats  of  summer.  Certainly  the  reverend  an- 
'iquity  obtained  not  so  great  a  benefit  of  nature,  nor 
even  aspired  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  since  never 
man  before,  from  the  known  world,  penetrated  to 
these  unknown  regions."* 

The  tidings  of  this  discovery  at  once  made  all 
Spain  resound  with  the  praises  of  Vasco  Nuflez ; 
and,  from  being  considered  a  Liwless  and  desperate 
adventurer,  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies  as  a  worthy 
successor  to  Columbus.  The  king  repented  of  the 
harshness  of  his  late  measures  towards  him,  and 
ordered  the  Bishop  Fonseca  to  devise  some  mode  of 
rewarding  his  transcendent  services. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ARRlfAL  AND  GRAND  ENTRY  OF  DON  PEDRARtAS 
DAVILA   INTO   DARIEN. 

While  honours  and  rewards  were  preparing  in 
Europe  for  Vasco  Nunez,  that  indefatigable  com- 
mander, inspired  by  his  fortunes,  with  redoubled  zeal 
a.id  loftier  ambition,  was  exercising  the  paternal 
fortthought  and  discretion  of  a  patriotic  governor 
Dver  the  country  subjected  to  his  rule.  His  most 
Strenuous  exertions  were  directed  to  bring  the  neigh- 
twurhood  of  Darien  into  such  a  state  ofcultivation 
ss  might  render  the  settlement  muependent  of  Europe 
for  supplies.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred 
houses  and  cabins.  Its  population  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  Europeans,  all  men,  and  fifteen 
hundred  Indians,  male  and  female.  Orchards  and 
gardens  had  been  laid  out,  where  European  as  well 
as  native  fruits  and  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and 
already  gave  promise  of  future  abundance.  Vasco 
Nunez  devised  all  kinds  of  means  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  his  people.  On  holidays  they  had  their 
favourite  national  sport^i  and  games,  and  particularly 
tilting  matches,  of  which  chivalrous  amusement  the 
Spaniards  in  those  days  were  extravagantly  fond. 
Sometimes  he  gratified  their  restless  and  roving 
habits  by  sending  them  on  expeditions  to  various 
parts  of  the  country,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its 
resources,  and  to  strengthen  his  sway  over  the  na- 
tives. He  was  so  successful  in  securing  the  amity 
or  exciting  the  awe  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  a  Span- 
iard might  go  singly  about  the  land  in  perfect  safety ; 
while  his  own  followers  were  zealous  in  their  devo- 
tion to  him,  both  from  admiration  of  his  past  exploits 
and  from  hopes  of  soon  being  led  b/  him  to  new  dis- 
coveries and  conquests.  Peter  Martyr,  in  his  letter 
to  Leo  the  Tenth,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  these  "  old 
wldiers  of  Darien,'  the  remnants  of  those  well-tried 
adventurers  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Ojcda, 
Ni;uesa,  and  Vasco  Nuiiez.  "  They  were  hardened," 
•ays  hn,  *'  to  abide  all  sorrows,  ana  were  exceedingly 
tolerai.t  of  labour,  heat,  hunger,  and  watching,  inso- 
much that  they  merrily  make  their  boast  that  they 
have  observed  a  longer  and  sharper  Lent  than  ever 
your  Holiness  enjoined,  since,  for  the  space  of  four 


'f  Martfr,  dacad.  3,  clup.  iii     I^ak'i  tnatlalion. 


years,  their  food  has  been  herbs  and  fruils,  with  njw 
and  then  fish,  and  very  seldom  flesh."* 

Such  were  the  hardy  and  well-seasoned  vetcr?.ns 
that  were  under  the  sway  of  Vasco  Nunez ;  and  the 
colony  gave  signs  of  rising  in  prosperity  under  his 
active  and  fostering  management,  when  in  the  month 
of  June,  the  fleet  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Urnba. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  nevt 
governor  were  eager  to  get  on  shore,  and  to  behold 
the  anticipated  wonders  of  the  land  ;  but  Pedrarias, 
knowing  the  resolute  character  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and 
the  devotion  of  his  followers,  apprehended  some 
difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  the  colony.  Anchor- 
ing, therefore,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
settlement,  he  sent  a  messenirer  on  shore  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival.  The  envuv,  having  heard  so 
much  in  Spain  of  the  prowess  and  exploits  of  Vasco 
Nuiiez  and  the  riches  of  Golden  Castile,  expected,  no 
doubt,  to  find  a  blustering  warrior,  maintaining  b.ar- 
baric  state  in  the  government  which  he  had  usurped. 
Great  was  his  astonishment,  therefore,  to  find  this 
redoubtable  hero  a  plain,  unassummg  man,  clad  in  a 
cotton  frock  and  drawers,  and  hempen  s.ar.dals,  di- 
recting and  aiding  the  labour  of  several  Indians  who 
were  thatching  a  cottage  in  which  he  resided. 

The  messenger  approached  him  respectfully,  and 
announced  the  arrival  of  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  as 
governor  of  the  country. 

Whatever  Vasco  Nuftez  may  have  felt  at  this  in- 
telligerce,  he  suppressed  his  emotions,  and  an- 
swered the  messenger  with  great  discretion  :  "Tell 
Don  Pedrarias  Davila,"  said  he,  "  that  he  is  wel- 
come, that  1  congratulate  him  on  his  f'afe  arrival, 
and  am  ready,  with  all  who  are  here,  to  obey  his 
orders." 

The  little  community  of  rough  and  daring  advent- 
urers was  immediately  in  an  uproar  when  they  found 
a  new  governor  had  arrived.  Some  of  the  most 
zealous  adherents  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  were  disposed  to 
sally  forth,  sword  in  hand,  and  repel  the  intruder; 
but  they  were  restrained  by  their  more  considerate 
chieftain,  who  prepared  to  receive  the  new  governor 
with  all  due  submission. 

Pedrarias  disembarked  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife.  Dona  Isabella  ; 
who,  according  to  old  Peter  Martyr,  had  sustained 
the  roarings  and  rages  of  the  ocean  with  no  less 
stout  courage  than  either  her  husband  or  even  the 
mariners  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  surges 
of  the  sea. 

Pedrarias  set  out  for  the  embryo  city  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  men,  all  well  armed.  He  led  his  wife 
by  the  hand,  and  on  the  other  side  of  him  was  the 
bishop  of  Darien  in  his  robes  ;  while  a  brilliant  train 
of  youthful  cavaliers,  in  glittering  armour  and  bro- 
cade, formed  a  kind  of  body-guard. 

All  this  pomp  and -splendour  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  humble  state  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  who 
came  forth  unarmed,  in  simple  attire,  accompanied 
by  his  councillors  and  a  handful  of  the  "old  soUiers 
of  Darien,"  scarred  and  battered,  and  g^own  hall 
wild  in  Indian  warfare,  but  without  weapons,  and  in 
garments  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Vasco  Nufiez  saluted  Don  Pedrarias  Davila  with 
profound  reverence,  and  promised  him  implicit  obcdi 
ence,  both  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the 
community.  Having  entered  the  town,  he  conduct- 
ed his  distinguished  guests  to  his  straw-thatched 
habitation,  where  he  had  caused  a  repast  to  be  pre- 
pared of  such  cheer  as  his  means  afforded,  consist- 
mg  of  roots  and  fruits,  maize  and  casava  bread,  with 
no  other  beverage  than  water  from  the  river ;  a  sorn 
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palace  and  a  meagre  banq\iet  in  the  eyes  of  the  gay 
cavaliers,  who  had  anticipated  far  other  things  from 
the  usurper  of  Golden  Castile.  Vasco  Nufiez,  how- 
ever, acquittefl  himself  in  his  humble  wigwam  with 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  a  prince,  and  showed 
that  the  dignity  of  an  entertainment  depends  more 
upon  the  giver  than  the  feast.  In  the  mean  time  a 
plentiful  supply  of  European  provisions  was  landed 
Iroin  the  neet,  and  a  temporary  abundance  was 
lifTused  through  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


rHAPIDIOUS    CONDUCT  OF    DON    PEDRARIAS  TO- 
WARDS VASCO  NUSEZ. 

On  the  day  after  his  entrance  into  Darien,  Don 
Pedrarias  held  a  private  conference  with  Vasco 
Nunez  in  presence  of  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  had 
come  out  from  Spain  as  the  public  notary  of  the 
colony.  The  governor  commenced  by  assuring  him 
that  he  was  instructed  by  the  king  to  treat  him  with 
great  favour  and  distinction,  to  consult  him  about 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  to  apply  to  him  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  surrounding  country.  At 
the  same  time  he  professed  the  most  amicable  feel- 
ings on  his  own  part,  and  an  intention  to  be  guided 
by  h,s  counsels  in  all  public  itieasures. 

Vasco  Nuiiez  was  of  a  frank,  confiding  nature,  and 
was  so  captivated  by  this  unexpected  courtesy  and 
kindness,  that  he  threw  off  all  caution  and  reserve, 
and  opened  his  whole  soul  to  the  politic  courtier. 
Pedrarias  availed  himself  of  this  communicative  mood 
tc  draw  from  him  a  minute  and  able  statement  in 
writing,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  colony, 
ind  the  information  collected  respecting  various 
jiarts  of  the  country ;  the  route  by  which  he  had 
iravcrsed  the  mountains ;  his  discovery  of  the  South 
.Sea  ;  the  situati  -n  and  reputed  we.ilth  of  the  Pearl 
Islands  ;  (he  rivers  and  ravines  inost  productive  of 
gold  ;  together  with  the  names  and  territories  of 
the  various  caci(}ues  with  whom  he  had  made  treat- 
ies. 

When  Pedrarias  had  thus  beguiled  the  unsuspect- 
ing soldier  of  all  the  information  necessary  for  his 
purposes,  he  dropped  the  mask,  and  within  a  few 
days  proclaimed  a  judicial  scrutiny  into  the  conduct 
of  Vasco  Nuftez  and  his  officers.  It  woo  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Licentiate  Caspar  de  Espinosa,  who  had 
come  out  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  or  chief  judge.  The 
Licentiate  was  an  inex]ierienrcd  Lawyer,  having  but 
recently  Ifft  the  university  ol  Salamanca.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  Hexiblein  his  opinions, 
and  pri)ne  to  be  guided  or  governed  by  others.  At 
the  outsei  of  his  career  he  was  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Quevedo,  the  Bishop  of  Darien.  Now,  as 
Vasco  Nunez  knew  the  im|X)rtance  of  this  prcKate 
in  the  colony,  he  h.ad  t,aken  care  to  secure  him  to  his 
interests  by  paying  him  the  most  profound  deference 
and  respect,  and  by  giving  him  a  share  in  his  agri- 
;ultaral  enterprises  and  his  schemes  of  traftic.  In 
fact,  the  good  bishop  looked  upon  him  as  one  emi- 
oci.tl)  calculated  to  promote  his  temporal  prosperity, 
',0  whi  h  he  was  by  no  means  insensible.  Under  the 
sriuenrc  of  the  prelate,  therefore,  the  Alcalde  com- 
Uiencti  his  investigation  in  the  most  favourable 
manner.  H.;  went  largely  into  an  examination  of 
the  discovcrit  s  of  Vasco  Nunez,  and  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  various  services.  The  governor 
'was  alarmed  at  the  course  which  the  inquiry  was 
taking.  If  thus  conducted,  it  would  but  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  merits  and  elevate  the  reputation  of  the 
man  whoa-  it  was  his  interest  and  intent  to  ruin. 


To  counteract  it  he  immediately  set  on  toot  a  secret 
and  invidious  course  of  interrogatories  of  the  follow 
ers  of  Nicuesa  and  Ojeda,  to  draw  from  them  testi- 
mony which  might  support  the  charge  against  V.isco 
Nuflez  of  usurpation  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  power, 
The  bishop  and  the  Alcalde  received  inform  ition  ol 
this  inquisition,  carried  on  thus  secretly,  and  without 
their  sanction.  They  remonstrated  warmly  aj,-ain3t 
it,  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  being  coadjutors 
in  the  government  and  they  spurned  the  testimony 
of  the  followers  of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  as  being  dic- 
tated and  discoloured  by  ancient  enmity.  Vasco 
Nufiez  was,  therefore,  acquitted  by  them  of  the 
criminal  charges  made  against  him,  though  he  re- 
mained involved  in  difficulties  from  the  suits  brought 
against  him  by  individuals,  for  losses  and  damages 
occasioned  by  his  measures. 

Pedrarias  was  incensed  at  this  acquittal,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  guilt  of  Vasco  Nufiez,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  established  to  his  conviction  by  his 
secret  investigations;  and  he  even  determined  to 
send  him  in  chains  to  Spain,  to  be  tried  for  the  death 
of  Nicuesa,  and  for  other  imputed  offences. 

It  was  not  the  inclination  or  the  interest  of  the 
bishop  that  Vasco  Nufiez  should  leave  the  colony ; 
he  therefore  managed  to  awaken  the  je.alous  appre- 
hensions of  the  governor  as  to  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
posed measure.  He  intimated  that  the  arrival  of 
Vasco  Nufiez  in  Spain  would  be  signalized  by 
triumph  rather  th.an  disgrace.  By  that  time  hia 
grand  discoveries  would  be  blazoned  to  the  world, 
and  would  atone  for  all  his  faults.  He  would  be 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation,  with  favour 
by  the  king,  and  would  probably  be  sent  back  to  the 
colony  clothed  with  new  dignity  and  power. 

Pedrarias  was  placed  in  a  perplexing  dilemir.a  by 
these  suggestions ;  his  violent  proceedings  against 
Vasco  Nunez  were  also  in  some  measure  restrained 
by  the  influence  of  his  wife.  Dona  Isabel  de  Boba- 
dilla,  who  felt  a  great  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
discoverer.  In  Tiis  perplexity,  the  wily  governor 
adopted  a  middle  course.  He  resolved  to  detain 
Vasco  Nufiez  at  Darien  under  a  cloud  of  imputation, 
which  would  gradually  impair  his  popularity  ;  while 
his  patience  and  means  would  be  silently  consumed 
by  protracted  and  expensive  litigation.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  property  which  had  been  seques- 
trated was  restored  to  him. 

While  Pedrarias  treated  Vasco  Nunez  with  this 
severity,  he  failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  plans 
of  that  able  commander.  The  tirst  of  these  was  to 
establish  a  line  of  posts  across  the  mountains  be- 
tween Darien  and  the  South  Sea.  It  was  his  eager 
desire  to  execute  this  before  any  order  shoukl  arrive 
from  the  king  in  favour  of  his  predecessor,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  credit  of  having  colonized 
the  coast,  and  Vasco  Nunez  merely  that  of  having 
discovered  and  visited  it.*  Before  he  could  com- 
plete these  arrangements,  however,  unlooked-fci 
calamities  fell  upon  the  settlement,  that  for  a  time 
interrupted  every  project,  and  made  every  onf  turr 
his  thoughts  merely  to  his  own  security. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 


CALAMITIES    OF   THE    SPANISH 
DARIEN. 


CAVAtlERS   AT 


The  town  of  Darien  was  situated  in  a  deep  valln 
surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  which,  while  they  kept  off 
the  breezes  so  grateful  in  a  sultry  climate,  reflectetl 
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and  concentrated  the  rays  or  the  sun,  insomuch  that 
at  noontide  the  heat  was  insupportable;  the  river 
which  passed  it  was  shallow,  with  a  muddy  channel 
and  bordered  by  marshes ;  overhanging  fori-sts 
ailded  to  the  getiernl  huinidity,  and  the  very  soil  on 
which  the  town  was  built  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
on  dicfg'ng  to  tlie  depth  of  i  fool  there  would  ooze 
forth  brackish  water.* 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  a  situation  of  this 
kind,  in  a  tropical  climate,  should  be  fatal  to  the 
htahh  of  Europeans.  Many  of  those  who  had  re- 
c<:ntly  arrived  were  swept  off  speedily ;  I'edrarias 
himself  fell  sick  and  was  removed,  with  most  of  his 
people,  to  a  healthier  spot  on  the  river  Corobari  ; 
the  malady,  however,  continued  to  increase.  The 
provisions  which  had  been  brought  out  in  the  ships 
had  been  partly  damaged  by  the  sea,  the  residue 
grew  scanty,  and  tlie  people  were  put  upon  short 
allowance  ;  the  debility  thus  produced  increased  the 
ravages  of  the  disease ;  at  length  the  provisions 
were  exhausted  and  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine 
ensued. 

Every  one  was  more  or  less  affected  by  these 
calamities ;  even  the  veterans  of  the  colony  quailed 
beneath  them  ;  but  to  none  were  they  more  fatal 
than  to  the  crowd  of  youthful  cavaliers  who  had  once 
glittered  so  gaily  about  the  streets  of  Seville,  and 
had  come  out  to  the  new  world  elated  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  From  the  very  moment  of 
their  landing  they  had  been  disheartened  at  the 
savage  scenes  around  them,  and  disgusted  with  the 
squalid  life  they  were  doomed  to  lead.  They 
shrunk  with  disdain  from  the  labours  with  which 
alone  wealth  was  to  be  procured  m  this  land  of  gold 
ai»d  pearls,  and  were  impatient  of  the  humble  exer- 
t'O")  necessary  lor  the  maintenance  of  existence.  As 
the  famine  increased,  their  case  became  desperate  ; 
for  they  were  unable  to  help  themselves,  and  their 
ran'i  and  dignity  commanded  neither  deference  nor 
aid  at  a  time  when  common  misery  made  every 
one  selfish.  Many  of  them,  who  had  mortgaged 
estates  in  Spain  to  fit  themselves  out  sumptuously 
for  their  Italian  campaign,  now  jMirished  for  lack  of 
food.  Some  would  be  seen  bartering  a  robe  of  crim- 
son silk,  or  some  garment  of  rich  brocade,  for  a 
pound  of  Indian  bread  or  European  biscuit ;  others 
sought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  the 
herbs  and  roots  of  the  field,  and  one  of  the  principal 
cavaliers  absolutely  expired  of  hunger  in  the  public 
streets. 

In  this  wretched  way,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
one  month,  perishwl  seven  hundred  of  the  little  army 
of  youthful  and  buoyant  spirits  who  had  embarked 
with  Pedrarias.  The  bodies  of  some  remained  for  a 
day  or  two  without  sepulture,  their  friends  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  strength  to  bury  them.  Unable  to 
remedy  the  evil,  Pedrarias  gave  pennission  for  his 
men  to  flee  from  it.  A  ship-load  of  starving  ad- 
venturers departed  for  Cuba,  where  some  of  them 
joined  the  standard  of  Diego  Velasquez,  who  was 
Cc'onizing  that  island;  others  made  their  wav  back 
to  Spain,  where  they  arrived  broken  in  health,  in 
af  ints.  and  in  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

FRUITLESS    EXPEDITION  OP   PEDRARIAS. 

The  departure  of  so  many  hungry  mouths  was 
tome  temporary  relief  to  the  colony ;  and  Pedrarias, 
having  recovered  from  hia  malady,  bestirred  him- 
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self  to  send  expeditions  in  various  dircMions  ft/»  ttM 
purpose  of  foraging  the  'jountry  and  collecting  tht 
treasure. 

These  expeditions,  however,  were  entrusted  to  hit 
own  favourites  and  partisans ;  whilfe  Vasco  Nui^c/ 
the  man  most  competent  to  carry  them  into  tfTccl 
remained  idle  and  neglected.  A  judicial  inquiry 
tardily  carried  on,  overshadowed  him,  and  tliough  ii 
substantiated  nothing,  served  to  embarrass  his  ac 
tions,  to  cooHiis  friends,  and  to  give  him  the  a;r  of  f 
public  delinquent.  Indeed,  to  the  other  evils  o(  tht 
colony  was  now  added  that  of  excessive  litigation 
arising  out  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  Vasco  Nuftez,  and  which  increased  to  such 
a  degree,  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  Alcalde 
Espinosa,  if  the  law-suits  should  be  divided  among 
the  people,  at  least  forty  would  fall  to  each  man's 
share.*  This  too  was  in  a  colony  into  which  the 
government  had  commanded  that  no  law7er  sh.ould 
be  admitted. 

Wearied  ami  irritated  by  the  check  which  had 
been  given  to  his  favourite  enterprises,  and  confi- 
dent of  the  ultimate  approbation  of  the  king,  Vasco 
Nunez  now  deterinined  to  take  his  fortunes  in  his 
own  hands,  and  to  prosecute  in  secret  his  grand  pro- 
ject of  exploring  the  regions  beyond  the  mountains. 
For  this  purpose  he  privately  despatched  one  Andres 
Garabito  to  Cuba  to  enliit  men,  and  to  make  the 
requisite  provisions  for  an  expedition  across  the 
isthmus,  from  Nombre  de  Uios,  and  for  the  founding 
a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  frcn 
whence  he  proposed  to  extend  his  discoveries  by 
sea  and  land. 

While  Vasco  Nufiez  awaited  the  retvn  of  Gara- 
bito, he  had  the  mortification  of  beholding  .'ariouR 
of  his  colonizing  plans  pursued  and  marred  b)  Pedra 
rias.  Among  other  enterprises,  the  governor  des- 
patched his  lieutenant-general,  Juan  de  Ayora,  al 
the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  to  visit  the  provinces 
of  those  caciques  with  whom  Vasco  Nurtez  had  so- 
journed and  made  treaties  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Southern  Sea.  Ayora  partook  of  the  rash  and  domi- 
neering spirit  of  I'edrarias,  and  harassed  and  devas- 
tated the  countries  which  he  pretended  to  explore. 
He  was  received  with  amity  and  confidence  by  vari- 
ous caciques  who  had  formed  treaties  with  Vasco 
Nunez  ;  but  he  repaid  their  hospitality  with  the 
basest  ingratitude,  seizing  upon  their  property,  taking 
froin  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  often  tor- 
turing them  to  make  them  reveal  their  hidden  or 
supjwsed  treasures.  Among  those  treated  with  this 
perfidy,  we  grieve  to  enumerate  the  youthful  cacique 
who  first  gave  Vasco  Nunez  information  of  the  sea 
beyond  the  mountains. 

The  enormities  of  Ayora  and  of  other  captains  of 
Pedrarias  produced  the  usual  effect ;  the  natives 
were  roused  to  desperate  resistance  ;  caci(|ues  who 
had  been  faithful  friends,  were  converted  into  furious 
enemies,  and  the  expedition  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster. 

The  adherents  of  Vasco  Nunez  did  not  fail  to  con- 
trast these  disastrous  enterprises  with  those  which 
had  been  conducted  with  so  much  glory  and  advan- 
tage by  their  favourite  commander ;  and  their  sneers 
and  repro.iches  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  jealous 
and  irritable  disposition  of  Pedrarias,  that  he  deter* 
mined  to  employ  their  idol  in  a  service  that  would 
be  likely  to  be  attended  with  defeat  and  to  impair 
his  popularity.  None  seemed  more  fitting  for  the 
purpose  than  an  expedition  to  Dobayba,  where  he 
nad  once  already  attempted  in  vain  to  penetrate,  and 
where  so  many  of  his  followers  had  fallen  victimji  to 
the  stratagems  and  a:>sautts  of  the  natives. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

SICOI.O    EX";,|.iTION  OF  VASCO   NUfJEZ   IN  QUEST 
OV  THE  Gold  TEMPLE   OF  DOBAYBA. 

The  rich  mines  of  Dohayba  and  the  treasures  of 
its  golden  temple  had  continued  to  form  a  favourite 
theme  with  the  Spanish  adventurers.  It  was  ascer- 
tained thit  Vasco  Nunez  had  stopped  short  of  the 
W'aithy  region  on  his  former  expedition,  and  had 
inistaken  a  frontier  village  tor  the  residence  of  the 
Cicique.  The  enterprise  of  the  temple  was  therefore 
iitHi  to  be  achieved  ;  and  it  was  solicited  bv  several 
of  the  cavaliers  in  the  train  of  Pedrarias  with  all  the 
chivalrous  ardour  of  th.it  romantic  ape.  Indeed, 
common  report  h.id  invested  the  enterprise  wiih  dif- 
ficulties anil  danger  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  keenest  seeker  of  adventure.  The  sav- 
ages who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  were 
cour.-igeous  and  adroit.  They  fought  by  water  as 
well  as  by  land,  forming  amtjuscades  with  their  ca- 
noes in  the  bays  and  rivers.  The  country  was  inter- 
sected by  dreary  fens  and  morasses,  infested  by  all 
kinds  of  reptiles.  Clouds  of  gnats  and  musquitoes 
filled  the  air ;  there  were  large  bats  also,  supposed 
to  have  the  baneful  properties  of  tlie  vampire;  alli- 
gators lurked  in  ihe  waters,  and  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  the  fens  were  s.-iid  to  be  the  dens  of  dragons  !  * 

Besides  these  objects  of  terror,  both  true  and  fab- 
ulous, the  old  historian,  Peter  Martyr,  makes  men- 
lion  of  another  monstrous  animal  said  to  infest  this 
golden  region,  and  which  deser\'es  to  he  cited,  as 
showing  the  imaginary  dangers  with  which  the  act- 
ive minds  of  the  discoverers  peopled  the  unexplored 
wilderness  around  them. 

According  lo  the  tales  of  the  Indians,  there  had 
occurred  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
:i  violent  tempest,  or  rather  hurricane,  in  the  neigh- 
jourhood  of  iJobayba,  which  demolished  houses, 
!:?Te  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  laid  waste  whole  for- 
ests. When  the  tempest  had  subsided,  and  the 
aflrighted  inhabitants  ventured  to  look  abroad,  they 
founil  that  two  monstrous  animals  had  been  brought 
into  the  countn,-  by  the  hurricane.  According  to 
their  accounts,  they  were  not  unlike  the  ancient  har- 
pifs.  and  one  being  smaller  than  the  other  was  s\ip- 
posed  to  be  its  young.  They  had  the  taces  of  women, 
with  the  claws  and  wings  of  eagles,  and  were  of  such 
prodi;;ious  size  that  the  very  boughs  of  the  trees  on 
which  they  alighted  broke  beneath  them.  They 
would  swoop  down  .and  carr\'  off  a  man  as  a  hawk 
woulii  bear  off  a  chicken,  flying  with  him  to  the  tops 
of.  the  mountains,  where  they  wotdd  tear  him  in 
pieces  and  devour  him.  For  some  time  they  were 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  land,  until  the  Infli.-ins 
succeeded  in  killing  the  old  one  by  stratagem,  and 
hanging  her  on  their  long  spears,  bore  her  through 
all  the  towns  to  assuage  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  younger  harpy,  says  the  Indi.an  tradition,  was 
never  seen  afterwards.f 

Such  were  some  of  the  perils,  true.and  fabulous, 
with  which  the  land  of  Dobayba  was  said  to  abound  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  very  Intlians  had  such  a  dre.'id  of  its 
dark  and  dismal  morasses,  that  in  their  joumeyings 
they  carefully  avoided  them,  preferring  the  circuitous 
and  rugged  paths  of  the  mountains. 

Several  of  the  youthful  cavaliers,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, were  stimulated,  rather  than  deterred,  by 
these  dangers,  and  contended  for  the  honour  of  the 
expedition ;  but  Pedrarias  selected  his  rival  for  the 
task,  hoping,  as  has  been  hinted,  that  it  would  in- 
volve him  in  disgrace.  Vasco  Nunez  promptly  ac- 
%pted  the  enterprise,  for  his  pride  was  concerned 


in  its  success.  Two  hundred  resolute  men  wer« 
given  to  him  for  the  purpose ;  hut  his  satisfaction 
was  diminished  when  he  found  that  Luis  Carrillo.  an 
officer  of  Pedrari.as,  who  had  failed  in  a  perilous  en- 
terprise, was  associated  with  him  in  the  command.  ■ 

Few  particulars  remain  to  us  of  the  events  of  this 
affair.  They  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and,  trav- 
ersing the  gulf,  arrived  at  the  river  which  ilcw.^i 
down  from  the  region  of  Dobayba.  They  were  not 
destined,  however,  to  achieve  the  enterprise  of  the 
golden  temple.  As  they  were  proceeding  rathet 
i  confidently  and  unguardedly  up  the  river,  they  were 
'  suddenly  surprised  and  surrounded  by  an  immense 
swarm  of  canoes,  tilled  with  a.med  savages,  which 
darted  out  from  lurking  places  alone  the  shores. 
Some  of  the  Indians  ass.tiled  them  witli  lances,  oth- 
ers with  clouds  of  arrows,  while  some,  plunging  into 
the  water,  endeavoured  to  overturn  their  canoes.  In 
this  way  one-half  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  oi 
drowned.  Among  the  number  fell  Luis  Carrillo, 
pierced  through  the  breast  by  an  Indian  lance. 
Vasco  Nunez  himself  w.is  wounded,  and  had  great 
ditliculty  in  escaping  to  the  shore  with  the  residue  ^  > 
his  forces. 

The  Indians  pursued  him  and  kept  up  a  ski'.nish- 
ing  attack,  hut  he  beat  them  off  until  the  night,  when 
he  silently  abandoned  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  di- 
rected his  retreat  towards  Uarien.  It  is  easier  to 
imagine  than  to  describe  the  toils  and  dangers  and 
horrors  which  beset  him  and  the  remnant  of  his 
men,  as  they  traversed  rugged  mountains  ot  strug- 
gled through  these  fearful  morasses,  of  which  they 
had  heard  such  terrific  tales.  At  length  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  settlement  of  Darien. 

The  partisans  of  Pedrarias  exulted  in  seeing  Va.KO 
Nuiiez  return  thus  foiled  and  wounded,  and  ta'Tslei! 
his  adherents  with  their  previous  boastings.  The 
latter,  however,  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  ".:.r.f"rt.u- 
nate  Carrillo.  "  Vasco  Nunez,"  said  they,  "  had  al- 
ways absolute  command  in  his  former  enterprises, 
but  in  this  he  has  been  embarrassed  by  .in  associate, 
Had  the  expedition  been  confided  to  him  alone,  the 
event  had  been  far  different." 


•  P.  Mwtyr. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


LETTKRS  FROM  THE  KING  IN  FAVOUR  OF  VASCO 
NUSEZ  — ARRIVAL  OF  GARABITO —ARREST  OF 
VASCO    NU.^EZ— (1515.) 

About  this  time  despatches  arrived  from  Spain 
that  promised  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  fortunes  ot 
Vasco  Nuiiez  and  to  the  general  atTairs  of  the  colony. 
They  were  written  alter  the  tidings  of  the  discovery 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  subjugation  of  so  many 
important  provinces  of  the  Isthmus.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Vasco  Nuiiez,  the  king  expresse<l  his  high 
sense  of  his  merits  and  services,  and  corstituted  him 
Adelant.ado  of  the  South  Sea,  and  Governor  of  the 
provinces  of  P.anama  and  Coyba,  though  subordinate 
to  the  general  command  of  1-edrari.as.  A  letter  wai 
likewise  written  by  the  king  to  Pedrarias,  infonning 
him  of  this  appointment,  and  ordering  him  to  con- 
sult Vasco  Nuriez  on  all  public  affairs  of  importance. 
This  was  a  humiliating  blow  to  the  pride  and  conoe- 
quence  of  Pedrarias,  but  be  hoped  to  parry  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  all  letters  from  Spain  were  first 
delivered  into,  his  hands,  he  withheld  that  intended 
lor  Vasco  Nunez,  until  he  shouid  determine  what 
course  of  conduct  to  adopt.  The  latter,  however, 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  as  did  his  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Darien.  The  prelate  made  loud  com- 
plaints of  this  interruption  of  the  royal  correspond 
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enre,  which  he  denounced,  even  from  the  pu  nit,  as 
an  outrajfe  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  an  act 
of  disobedience  to  the  sovercijfn. 

Upon  this  the  yovernor  called  a  council  of  his  pub- 
lic odkers  ;  and,  after  impartinjj  the  contents  of  his 
letter,  re()uested  their  opinion  as  to  the  pro|)riety  of 
investing  Vasco  Nuficz  with  the  dignities  thus  granted 
to  him.  The  Alcalde  Mayor,  Espinosa,  had  left  the 
party  of  the  bishop,  and  was  now  devoted  to  the  gover- 
nor. He  insisted,  vehemently,  that  the  offices  ought 
iA  no  wise  to  be  given  to  Vasco  Nuftez,  until  the  king 
should  be  informed  of  the  result  of  the  inquest  which 
was  still  going  on  against  him.  In  this  he  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  treasurer  and  the  account- 
ant. The  bishop  rei>lie(l,  indignantly,  that  it  was 
presumptuous  and  disloyal  in  them  to  dispute  the 
commands  of  the  king,  and  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
wards conscientiously  given  by  him  to  a  meritorious 
subject.  In  this  way,  he  added,  they  were  defeating, 
by  their  passions,  the  grateful  intentions  of  their  sov- 
ereign. The  governor  was  overawed  by  the  honest 
warmth  of  the  bishop,  and  professed  to  accord  with 
him  in  opinion.  The  council  Lasted  until  midnight ; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  titles  and  dignities 
should  be  conferred  on  Vasco  Nuflez  on  '^"*  following 
day.* 

i'edrarias  and  his  officers  reflected,  however,  that 
if  the  juristliction  implied  by  these  titles  were  abso- 
lutely vested  in  Vasco  Nufiez,  the  government  of 
Darien  and  Castilla  del  Oro  would  virtually  be  re- 
duced to  a  trifling  matter ;  they  resolved,  therefore, 
to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  to  grant  him  the  empty  ti- 
tles, but  to  make  him  give  security  not  to  enter  upon 
the  actual  government  of  the  territories  in  question, 
until  Pedrarias  should  give  him  permission.  The 
Dishop  and  Vasco  Nunez  assented  to  this  arrange- 
ment ;  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  securing  the 
titles,  and  trusting  to  the  course  of  events  to  get  do- 
minion over  the  terriiories.t 

The  new  honours  of  Vasco  Nunez  were  now  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world,  and  he  was  every  where  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  of  Adelantado.  His  old  friends 
lifted  up  their  heads  with  exultation,  and  new  ad- 
herents flocked  to  his  standard.  Parties  began  to 
form  for  him  and  for  Pedrarias,  for  it  was  deemed 
impossible  they  could  continue  long  in  harmony. 

The  jealousy  of  the  governor  was  excited  by  these 
circumstances ;  and  he  regarded  the  newly  created 
Adelantado  as  a  dangerous  rival  and  an  insidious 
foe.  Just  at  this  critical  juncture,  Andres  Garabito, 
the  agent  of  Vasco  Nunez,  arrived  on  the  coast  in  a 
vessel  which  he  had  procured  at  Cuba,  and  had 
freighted  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  seventy 
resolute  men,  for  the  secret  expedition  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  anchored  six  leagues  from 
the  harbour,  and  sent  word  privately  to  Vasco  Nunez 
of  his  arrival. 

Information  was  immediately  carried  to  Pedrarias, 
t^''t  a  mysterious  vessel,  full  of  armed  men,  was  hov- 
ering on  the  coast,  and  holding  secret  communication 
with  his  rival.  The  suspicious  temper  of  the  gover- 
nor immediately  took  the  alarm.  He  fancied  some 
treasonable  plot  against  his  authority ;  his  passions 
mingled  with  his  fears ;  and,  in  the  lirst  burst  of  his 
fiir>',  he  ordered  that  Vasco  Nuftez  should  be  seized 
and  confined  in  a  wooden  cage.  The  Bishop  of 
Darien  interposed  in  time  to  prevent  an  indignity 
which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  expiate.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  passionate  governor,  not  merely 
to  retract  the  order  respecting  the  cage,  but  to  exam-, 
ine  the  whole  matter  with  coolness  and  deliberation. 


The  result  proved  that  his  suspicions  had  been  enro 
neous  ;  and  that  the  armament  had  been  set  on  foot 
without  any  treasonable  intent.  Vasco  Nuflez  wat 
therefore  set  at  lilierty,  after  having  agreed  to  certain 
precautionary  conditions ;  but  he  remained  cast  down 
in  spirit  and  impoverished  in  fortune,  by  the  harass- 
ing measures  of  Pedrarias. 


CHAPTER  X.KIl. 

EXPEDITION  OF  MORALES  AND  PIZARRO  TO  TH> 
SHORES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN— THEIR  VISIT 
TO  THE  PEARL  ISLANDS —  THEIR  DISASTROUS 
RETURN   ACROSS  THE   MOUNTAIN-S. 


*  Oviedo,  part  j,  c.  g.  MS.    Oviedo,  the  historian,  was  praent 
at  this  consultation,  and  sty*  that  he  wrote  down  the  opinions  given 
•B  the  occasion,  which  the  parlies  tigned  with  thru  proper  hands, 
Ovi«do,  port  ii,  c.  a.  MS. 


The  Bishop  of  Darien,  encouraged  by  the  rjccess 
of  his  intercession,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernor to  go  still  further,  and  to  pcnnit  the  departure 
of  Viisco  Nufiez  on  his  expedition  to  the  .South  Sea, 
The  jealousy  of  Pedrarias,  however,  w.-us  too  strong 
to  permit  him  to  listen  to  such  counsel.  He  was 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
anxious  that  the  Pearl  Islands  should  be  explored, 
which  promised  such  abundant  treasures ;  but  he 
feared  to  incre.ase  the  popularity  of  V.asco  NuAez,  by 
adding  such  an  enterprise  to  the  number  of  his 
achievements.  Pedrarias.  therefore,  set  on  foot  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  sixty  men,  but  gave  the 
comm.and  to  one  of  his  own  relations,  named  Caspar 
Morales.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Francisco 
Pizarro,  who  h.ad  .already  been  to  those  parts  in  the 
train  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  and  who  soon  rose  to  impor- 
tance in  the  present  enterprise  by  his  fierce  courags 
and  4iomineering  genius, 

A'^  brief  notice  of  the  principal  incident*  of  thii 
e^edition  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present 
narration. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  traversed  the  mountains  of  the 
isthmus  by  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  route  than 
that  which  had  been  taken  by  Vasco  Nufiez,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  at  the  territo- 
ries of  a  cacique  named  Tutibra,  by  whom  they  were 
amicably  entertained.  Their  great  object  was  fo  visit 
the  Pearl  Islands:  the  cacique,  however,  had  but 
four  canoes,  which  were  insufficient  to  contain  their 
whole  party.  One-half  of  their  number,  therefore, 
remained  at  the  village  of  Tutibra,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  captain  named  Penalosa  ;  the  residue  em- 
barked in  the  canoes  with  Mor.iles  and  Pizarro. 
After  a  stormy  and  perilous  voyage,  they  landed. on 
one  of  the  smaller  islands,  where  they  had  some 
skirmishing  with  the  natives,  and  thence  made  their 
way  to  the  principal  island  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
which,  from  the  report  of  its  great  pearl  fishery,  Vasco 
Nuflez  had  given  the  name  of  Isla  Rica, 

The  cacioue  of  this  island  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  the  neighbouring  coasts,  invading  the  main  land 
with  fleets  of  canoes,  and  carrying  ofi°  the  inhabitants 
into  captivity.  His  reception  of  the  Spaniards  waa 
worthy  of  his  fame.  Four  times  did  he  sally  forth  to 
defend  his  territory,  and  as  often  was  he  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  His  warriors  were  overwhelm- 
ed with  terror  at  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
at  their  ferocious  bloodhounds.  Finding  all  resist- 
ance  unavailing,  the  cacique  was  at  length  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  His  prayers  being  granted,  he  re- 
ceived the  conquerors  into  his  habitation,  which  was 
well  built,  and  of  immense  size.  Here  he  brought 
them,  as  a  peace-ofTenng,  a  basket  curiously  wrought, 
and  filled  with  pearls  of  great  bi^uty.  Among  these 
were  two  of  extraordinary  size  and  value.  One 
weighed  twenty-five  carats ;   the  other  was  of  th( 
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•tie  of  a  Muscadine  pear,  weighing  upwards  of  three 
tliachms,  and  of  oriental  colour  and  lustre.  The 
CaCique  considered  himself  more  than  repaid  by  a 
present  of  hatchits,  beads,  .md  hawks'-bells :  and,  on 
the  Spaniards  smiling  at  his  joy,  observed,  "  These 
things  I  can  turn  to  useful  purpose,  but  of  what  value 
are  those  pearls  to  me  ?  " 

Finding,  however,  that  these  baubles  were  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  S])aniar(ls,  he  took  Morales  and 
P'l.nrro  to  the  summit  of  a  wooden  tower,  conimand- 
ine  an  unbounded  prospect.  "  Behold,  before  you," 
said  he,  "  the  infinite  x&,  which  extends  even  be- 
yond the  sun-beams.  As  to  these  islands  which  lie 
to  the  right  and  left,  thev  are  ail  subject  to  my  sway. 
They  possess  but  little  gold,  but  the  deep  places  of 
the  sea  around  them  are  full  of  pearls.  Continue  to 
be  my  friends,  and  you  shall  have  as  maiiy  as  you 
desire ;  for  I  value  your  friendsiiip  more  than  pearls, 
and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  will  never  forfeit  it." 

He  then  pointed  to  the  main  land,  where  it  stretch- 
ed towards  the  east,  mountain  beyond  mountain, 
until  the  summit  of  the  last  faded  in  the  distance, 
and  was  scarcely  seen  above  the  watery  horizon.  In 
that  direction,  he  said,  there  lay  a  v.ist  country  of 
inexhaustible  riches,  inhabited  by  a  mighty  nation. 
He  went  on  to  repeat  the  vague  but  wonderful  ru- 
mours which  the  Spaniards  had  frequently  heard 
about  the  great  kingdom  of  Peru.  Pizarro  listened 
greedily  to  his  words,  and  while  his  eye  followed  the 
hnger  of  the  cacique,  as  it  ranged  along  the  line 
of  shadowy  coast,  his  daring  mind  kindled  with  the 
thought  ot  seeking  this  golden  empire  beyond  the 
waters.* 

Before  le.aving  the  isl.ind.  the  two  captains  im- 
pressed the  cacique  with  so  great  an  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Castile,  that  he  agreed  to  be- 
come his  vass.'d.  and  to  render  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  j-)earls. 

The  party  having  returned  in  satety  to  the  main 
land,  though  to  a  different  place  from  that  where 
they  had  embarked,  Caspar  .Morales  sent  his  rela- 
tion, Bernardo  Morales,  with  ten  men  in  quest  of 
PeAalosa  and  his  companions,  who  had  remained  in 
the  village  of  Tutibra. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  comnvr.ders,  this  Penalosa  had  so 
ex.isperated  tlie  natives  by  his  misconduct,  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  fonneil  by  the  caciijues  along 
the  coast  to  massacre  the  whole  of  the  strangers, 
when  the  party  should  return  from  the  islands. 

Bernardo  Morales  and  his  companions,  on  their 
way  in  quest  of  I'enalosa,  put  up  for  the  night  in  the 
village  of  a  cacique  named  Chuchama,  who  was  one 
of  the  conspirators.  They  were  entertained  with 
pretended  hospit.ility.  In  the  de.id  of  the  night, 
however,  the  house  in  which  they  were  sleeping 
was  wrapped  in  Hames,  and  most  of  them  were 
destroyed.  Chuchama  then  prepared  with  his  con- 
federates to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards 
who  remained  with  Morales  and  Pi/arro. 

Fortunately  for  the  latter,  there  was  among  the 
Indians  who  had  accompanied  them  to  the  islands  a 
cacique  named  Chiruca,  who  was  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  conspirators.  Some  circum- 
stances in  his  conduct  excited  their  suspicions ;  they 
put  him  to  the  torture  and  drew  from  him  a  relation  of 
the  massacre  of  their  companions,  and  of  the  attack 
with  which  they  were  menaced. 

Morales  and  Pizarro  were  at  first  appalled  by  the 
overwhelming  danger  which  surrounded  them.  Con- 
cealing their  agitation,  however,  they  compelled 
Chiruca  to  send  a  message  to  each  of  the  confederate 
caciques,  inviting  him  to  a  secret  conference,  under 
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pretence  of  giving  him  important  inlormation.  The 
cacioues  came  at  the  summons :  they  were  thus  taken 
one  by  one  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  aiul  put  in 
chains.  Just  at  this  juncture  Pefialosa  arrived  with 
the  thirty  men  who  had  remained  with  him  at  Tuti- 
bra. Their  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy  by  theii 
comrades,  who  had  given  them  up  for  lost.  En- 
couraged by  this  unexpected  reinforcement,  the 
Spaniards  now  ait.acked  by  surprise  the  main  Iwd) 
of  confederate  Indians,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
discovery  of  their  plot,  and  capture  of  their  caci(|V'es, 
were  awaiting  the  return  of  the  latter  in  a  state  Qi 
negligent  security. 

Pi/arro  led  the  van,  and  set  upon  the  enemy  at 
daybreak  with  the  old  Spanish  war-cry  of  Santiago  ! 
It  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  battle,  for  the  In- 
dians were  unprepared  for  resistance.  IJefore  sun- 
rise, seven  hundred  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  Return- 
ing from  the  massacre,  the  commanders  doomed  the 
caciques  who  were  in  chains  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  bloodhounds ;  nor  was  even  Chiruca  spared 
from  this  sanguinary  sentence.  Notwithstanding 
this  bloody  revenge,  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  com- 
manders was  still  unappe.ised,  and  they  set  off  to 
surprise  ihe  village  of  a  cacique  named  liiru,  who 
dwelt  en  the  eastern  side  of  the  Culf  of  St.  Michael. 
He  was  famed  lor  valour  and  for  cruelty  :  his  dwell- 
ing was  surrounded  by  the  weapons  and  other  tro- 
pi^ies  of  those  whom  he  had  vanquished ;  and  he 
was  said  never  to  give  quarter. 

The  Spaniards  assailed  his  village  before  daybreak 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  made  dreadful  havoc.  Biru 
escaped  from  his  burning  habitation,  rallied  his 
people,  kept  up  a  galling  fight  throughout  the  great- 
er pait  of  that  day,  and  handled  the  Spaniards  so 
roughly,  that,  when  he  drew  off  at  night,  they  did 
not  venture  to  pursue  him,  but  returned  right  gladly 
from  his  territory.  According  to  some  of  the  Spai;  • 
ish  writers,  the  kingdom  of  Peru  derived  its  namt 
from  this  warlike  cacique,  through  a  blunder  of  the 
early  discoverers  ;  the  assertion,  however,  is  believed 
to  be  erroneous. 

The  Spaniards  had  pushed  their  bloody  revenge 
to  an  extreme,  and  were  now  doomed  to  suffer  from 
the  recoil.  In  the  fury  of  their  passions,  they  had 
forgotten  that  they  were  but  a  handful  of  men  sur- 
rounded by  savage  nations.  Returning  wearied  and 
disheartened  from  the  battle  with  Biru,  they  were 
waylaid  and  assaulted  by  a  host  of  Indians  led  on  by 
the  son  of  Chiruca.  A  javelin  from  his  h.and  pierced 
one  of  the  Spaniards  through  the  bre:ist  and  came 
out  between  the  shoulders ;  several  others  were 
wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  harassed  by 
a  galling  fire  kept  up  from  among  rocks  and 
bushes. 

Disinayed  at  the  implacable  vengeance  they  had 
aroused,  the  Spaniards  hastened  to  abandon  these 
hostile  shores  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  back 
to  Darien.  The  Indians,  however,  were  not  to  be 
appeased  by  the  mere  departure  of  the  intruders. 
They  followed  them  perseveringly  for  seven  days, 
hanging  on  their  skirts,  and  harassing  them  by  con- 
tinual alarms.  Morales  and  Pizarro,  seeing  the 
obstinacy  of  their  pursuit,  endeavoured  to  gain  • 
march  upon  them  by  stratagem.  Making  iargr 
fires  as  usual  one  night  about  the  place  of  theji 
encampment,  they  left  them  burning  to  deceive  the 
enemy  while  they  made  a  rapid  retreat.  Among 
their  number  was  one  poor  fellow  named  Velasque* 
who  was  so  grievously  wounded  that  he  could  r.ot 
walk.  Unable  to  accompany  his  countrymen  in 
j  their  flight,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  the  merciless 
hands  of  the  savages,  he  determined  to  hang  him- 
[  self,  nor  could  the  prayers  and  even  tears  of  his 
'.  comr'ides  dissuade  him  trom  his  purpose. 
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The  stratagem  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was 
unavailin;;.  Their  rrtreat  was  perreived,  rind  at 
dayhre.ik,  to  their  <lisrnay,  ihi-y  found  themselves 
5urroiiiii!;!il  by  liiree  si|u.idions  of  savajjes.  Unable, 
in  theii  h;ipi(ard  slate,  to  itial<e  head  against  so 
many  Iocs,  thi-y  remained  drawn  up  all  day  on  the 
defensive,  soriie  watching  while  others  reposed.  At 
Slight  they  lit  their  fires  and  again  attempted  to 
mil<..»  a  secret  retreat.  The  Indi;uis,  however,  were 
as  usjal  on  their  traces,  and  wounded  several  with 
anows.  Thus  pressed  and  goaded,  the  Spaniard^; 
5;ccamc  desperate,  and  fou;.;ht  like  madmen,  rushing 
upon  the  very  darts  of  the  enemy. 

Morales  now  resorted  to  an  inhuman  and  fruitless 
expedient  to  ret.ird  his  pursuers.    He  causec'  .1 

Iniiian  prisoners  to  be  slain,  hoping  that  thi  li.enils 
wo  il<l  stop  to  lament  over  them ;  but  the  sight  of 
their  manijled  bodies  only  increased  the  fury  of  the 
savages  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  pursuit. 

For  nine  days  were  the  Spaniards  huntetl  in  this 
manner  about  the  woods  and  mountains,  the  swamps 
and  fens,  wandering  they  knew  not  whither,  and  re- 
turning upon  their  ste|)s,  until,  to  their  dismay,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  very  place  where,  several 
days  previously,  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
three  squadrons. 

Many  now  began  to  despair  of  ever  escaping  with 
life  from  this  trackless  wilderness,  thus  teeming  with 
deadly  foes.  It  was  with  ditUculty  their  commanders 
could  rally  their  spirits,  and  encourage  them  to  per- 
severe. Kntering  a  thick  forest  they  were  again  as- 
sailed by  a  band  of  Indians,  but  despair  and  fury- 
gave  them  strength :  they  fought  like  wild  beasts 
father  than  like  men,  and  routed  the  foe  with  dread- 
Oil  c.arna;;;e.  They  had  hoped  to  gain  a  brealhing 
time  by  this  victory,  but  a  new  distress  attendee! 
*.Mem.  They  got  entangled  in  one  of  those  deep  and 
ui  ;mal  marshes  which  abound  on  those  coasts,  and 
\.t  '*hich  the  wanderer  is  often  drowned  or  suffocated, 
•fur  a  whole  day  they  toiled  through  brake  and 
ijr;imble,  and  miry  fen,  with  the  water  reaching  to 
their  girdles.  At  length  they  extricated  themselves 
ffiT'm  the  swamp,  and  arrived  at  the  sea  shore.  The 
tide  was  out,  but  was  about  to  return,  and  on  this 
coast  it  rises  rapidly  to  a  great  height.  Fearing  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  surf,  they  hastened  to 
climb  a  rock  out  of  reach  of  the  swelling  waters. 
Here  they  threw  themselves  on  the  earth,  panting 
with  fatigue  and  abandoned  to  despair.  A  savage 
wilderness  tilled  with  still  more  savage  foes,  was  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  the  roaring  sea.  How  were 
they  to  extricate  themselves  from  these  surrounding 
perils  ?  While  reflecting  on  their  desperate  situation, 
they  heard  the  voices  of  Indians.  On  looking  cau- 
tiously round,  they  beheld  four  canoes  entering  a 
nei.jhbouring  creek.  A  party  was  immediately  des- 
patched who  came  upon  the  savages  by  surprise, 
drcve  them  into  the  woods,  and  seized  upon  the 
cai  oes.  In  these  frail  barks  the  Spaniards  escaped 
from  their  perilous  neighbourhood,  and,  traversmg 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  landed  in  a  less  hostile  part, 
from  whence  they  set  out  a  second  time,  across  the 
mountains. 

It  is  needless  to  lecount  the  other  hardships  they 
endured,  and  their  further  conllicts  with  the  Indians  ; 
FriRce  it  to  say,  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible 
sufferings  and  disasters,  they  at  length  arrived 
ill  \  battered  and  emaciated  condition  at  Darien. 
T'lraughcut  all  their  toils  and  troubles,  however, 
they  had  managed  to  preserve  a  part  of  the  treasure 
they  had  gained  in  the  islands ;  especially  the  pearls 
given  their,  by  the  cacique  of  Isla  Rica,  These  were 
objects  of  universal  admiration.  One  of  them  was 
put  up  at  auction,  and  bought  by  Pcdrarias,  and 
was  aiterwatds  presented  by  his  wife  Dofia  Isabella 


de  Bobadilla  to  the  Empress,  who,  in  rclum,  gave 
her  four  thousand  ducats.* 

Such  was  the  cupidity  of  the  colonists,  that  the 
sight  of  these  pearls  and  the  reputed  wealth  ol  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Sea,  and  the  kingdon.s  on  its 
borders,  m.ide  far  greater  itiipression  on  the  public 
mind,  than  the  tale  told  bv  the  adventurers  of  all  the 
horrors  they  had  past ;  and  every  one  w.as  eager  V, 
seek  these  wealthy  regions  beyond  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 


UNFORTUNATE  KNTERPKISBS  OF  THR  OFFICERS 
OF  PEDRARIAS — MATRIMONIAL  COMPACT  BE- 
TWEEN  THE   r.OVER.NOR    AND    VASCO    NUSE2. 

In  narratirtg  the  preceding  expedition  of  Morales 
and  I'izarro,  we  have  been  templed  into  what  may 
almost  be  deemed  an  episode,  though  it  serves  to 
place  in  a  proper  light  the  lurking  difTiculties  and 
dangers  which  beset  the  expeditions  of  Vasco  Nunez 
to  the^same  regions,  and  his  superior  prudence  .and 
management  in  avoiding  them.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  narrative,  however,  to  record  the  general 
events  of  the  colony  under  the  administration  of 
Don  Pctlrarias  Davila.  We  refrain,  therefore,  from 
derailing  various  expeditions  set  on  foot  by  hitii  to 
explore  and  subjng.ite  the  surrounding  country  ;  and 
which,  being  ignoraiitly  or  rashly  conducted,  too 
often  ended  in  misfortune  an<l  di'gr.ace.  One  of 
these  was  to  the  province  of  Zenu,  whi-re  gold  was 
supix)se<l  to  be  taken  in  the  rivers  in  nets;  and 
where  the  Bachelor  Enciso  once  undertook  to  invaih 
the  sepulchres.  A  captain  named  Fr-.ncis«:o  Becena 
penetrated  into  this  country'  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  equijjped.  and 
provided  with  three  pieces  of  artillery;  biit  neilhet 
the  commander  nor  any  of  his  m(  n  returne<i.  An 
Indian  boy  who  accompanied  them  w.as  the  only  one 
who  escaped,  and  told  the  dismal  tale  of  their  hax-ino 
fallen  victims  to  the  assaults  anu  stratagems  and 
poisoned  arrows  of  the  Indians, 

Another  band  was  defeated  by  Tubanama,  the 
ferocious  caci(|ue  of  the  mountains,  who  bore  .as  ban- 
ners the  bloody  shirts  of  the  .Spaniards  he  had  sb'.in 
in  former  battles.  In  fine,  the  colony  I)ecame  so 
weakened  by  these  repeated  losses,  and  the  savages 
so  emboldened  by  success,  that  the  latter  beleaguered 
it  with  their  forces,  harassed  it  by  assaults  and  am- 
buscades, and  reduced  it  to  great  extremity.  Such 
was  the  alarm  in  Darien,  says  the  Bishop  Las  Casas, 
that  the  people  feared  to  be  burnt  in  their  houses. 
They  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  mountains,  ihe 
plains,  and  the  very  branches  of  the  trees.  Their 
imaginations  were  infected  by  their  fears.  If  they 
looked  toward  the  land,  the  long,  waving  i^rass  o<  the 
savannahs  appeared  to  them  to  be  moving  hosts  of 
Indians.  If  they  looked  tow.ards  the  sea,  they  fancietl 
they  beheld  fleets  of  canoes  in  the  distance.  Pedni- 
rias  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  rumours  from  abrt  ad 
that  might  increase  this  fevered  state  of  alarm  ;  .it 
the  same  time  he  ordered  the  smelting-house  to  be 
closed,  which  was  never  done  but  in  time  of  war. 
This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop,  who 
caused  prayers  to  be  put  up,  and  fasts  proclaimed,  to 
avert  the  impending  calamities. 

While  Pedrarias  was  harassed  and  perplex.rd  by 
these  complicated  evils,  he  was  haunted  by  continual 
apprehensions  of  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  Vasco 
Nunez,  He  knew  him  to  be  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  befriended  by  the  Bishop ;  and  he  had  received 
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n  return,  gave 


proofs  that  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by 
the  Icing.  He  knew  also  that  representations  had 
been  sent  home  by  him  and  his  partisans,  of  the  evils 
and  abuses  of  the  colony  under  the  present  rule,  and 
of  the  necessity  ol  a  more  active  and  elTicieni  gov- 
cmoi.  He  dreaded  lest  these  representations  should 
ultimately  succeed  ;  that  he  should  be  undermined 
in  the  royal  lavour,  and  Vasco  NuAez  be  elevated 
vpon  his  ruins. 

The  politic  bishop  perceived  the  uneasy  state  of 
>he  governor's  mind,  and  endeavoured,  by  me.ins  of 
iiM  apprehensions,  to  ellcct  that  reconciliation  which 
he  li.id  souj{ht  in  vain  to  produce  throuj;h  more 
generous  motives.  He  represented  to  him  that  his 
treatment  of  Vasco  Nurtez  was  odiou;>  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  must  eventu.diy  draw  on  him  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign.  "  But  why  persist." 
added  he,  "  in  driving  a  man  to  become  your  dead- 
hest  enen\y,  whom  you  may  >;rapple  to  your  side  as 
your  tinnest  frienil  ?  You  have  several  dau>»luers — 
give  him  one  in  marriage ;  you  will  then  have  for  a 
son-in-law  a  man  of  merit  and  popularity,  who  is  a 
hidalgo  by  birth,  and  a  favourite  of  the  king.  You 
are  advanced  in  life  and  infirm  ;  he  is  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  his  days,  and  possesseil  of  great  activ- 
ity. You  can  make  him  your  lieutenant ;  and  while 
you  repose  from  your  toils,  he  can  carry  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  colony  with  spirit  and  enterprise ;  and 
all  his  achievements  will  redouml  to  the  advance- 
ment of  your  family  and  the  splendour  of  your  ad- 
ministration." 

The  governor  and  his  lady  were  won  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bishop  and  readily  listened  to  his  sug- 
gcsti(ms;  and  Vasco  Nui^ez  w;is  but  too  happy  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  on  such  flattering  terms. 
Written  articles  were  accordingly  drawn  up  and  ex- 
changed, contr.-icting  a  marriage  between  him  and 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Ivdrarias.  The  young  lady 
was  then  in  Spain,  but  was  to  be  sent  for,  and  the 
nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  on  her  arrival  at 
Darien. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  his  office  of  peace-maker,  and 
settled,  as  he  supposed,  all  feuds  and  jealousies  on 
the  sure  and  permanent  foundation  of  family  alliance, 
the  worthy  bisliop  departed  shortly  afterwards  for 
Spain, 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


fASCo  nuRkz  transports  ships  across  thb 

MOUNTAINS  TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN.— (1516.) 

Behold  Vasco  Nufiez  once  more  in  the  high 
career  of  prosperity  1  His  most  impl.icable  enemy 
had  suddenly  been  converted  into  his  dearest  friend  ; 
for  the  governor,  now  that  he  looked  upon  him  as 
his  son-in-law,  loaded  him  with  favours.  Above  all, 
he  authorized  him  to  build  brigfantines  and  make  all 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  long-desired  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  place 
appointed  for  these  purposes  was  the  port  of  Careta, 
situated  to  the  west  of  Darien ;  from  whence  there 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  convenient  route  across 
the  mountains.  A  town  called  Ada  h.ad  been  found- 
ed at  this  port ;  and  the  fortress  was  already  erected, 
U  which  Lope  de  Olano  was  Alcalde  ;  Vasco  Nufiez 
v»is  now  empowered  to  continue  the  building  of  the 
town.  Two  hundred  men  were  placed  un<ler  his 
-ommand  to  aid  him  in  carrying  his  plans. into  exe- 
cution, and  a  sum  ol  money  was  advanced  to  him 
out  of  the  royal  treasury.  His  supply  of  funds,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient ;  but  he  receivi-d  assistance 
from  a  private  source.  There  was  a  notary  at  Darien, 
oained  Hernando  de  Arguello,  a  man  of^  some  con- 


sequence in  the  community,  and  who  had  been  ont 
of  the  most  furious  opponents  of  the  unfi)rtun.1t« 
Nicuesa.  He  had  amassed  considerable  proneny, 
and  now  embarked  a  great  part  of  it  in  (he  proposed 
cnteririse,  on  condition,  no  doubt,  ol  shar'iig  largely 
in  its  anticipated  profits. 

On  arriving  at  Ada,  Vasco  Nufiez  set  to  woik  to 
prepare  the  materials  of  four  brigantines  that  svcre 
to  be  launched  into  the  South  Sea.  The  tiinln,r  wa? 
felled  on  the  Atl.mtic  seaboar  1 ;  and  was  then,  with 
the  anchors  and  rigging,  tran:!porte<l  across  the  lotty 
ridge  of  mountains  to  the  ojjposile  shores  of  the  Isth- 
mus. .Several  S|)aniards,  tfiirty  Negroes,  and  a  great 
number  of  Indiars  were  en\pIoyeil  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  no  other  roads  but  Indian  paths,  str.ig- 
gling  through  almost  imper\'iou»  forests,  across  tor- 
rents, and  up  rugged  deliles,  broken  by  rocks  and 
precipices.  In  this  way  they  toiled  like  .'mts  up  the 
mountains,  with  their  ponderous  burthens,  under  the 
scorching  rays  ol  a  tropical  sun.  Many  of  the  poor 
liulians  E'.iiK  by  the  way  and  perished  under  this 
stupendous  task.  The  Spaniards  and  Negroes,  be- 
ing of  hardier  constitutions,  were  better  able  to  cope 
with  the  incredible  hardships  to  which  the)  were 
subjected.  On  the  summit  of  the  mount.iins  a  house 
had  been  provided  for  their  temporary  repose.  After 
remaining  here  a  little  time  to  refresh  themselves 
an<i  gain  new  strength,  they  renewed  their  labours, 
de.scending  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  until 
they  reached  the  navigable  part  of  a  river,  which 
ihry  called  the  Balsas,  and  which  flowed  into  the 
I'.icific. 

Much  time  and  trouble  and  m.iny  Vwcm  were  ex- 
pended on  this  arduous  undertaking,  before  they  had 
transported  to  the  river  sufficient  timber  for  twc 
brigantines  ;  while  the  timber  for  the  other  two,  ani 
the  rigging  and  munitions  for  the  whole,  yet  n* 
mained  to  be  brought.  To  add  to  their  dilficukies. 
they  h.id  scarcely  begun  to  work  upon  the  tind)er  be- 
fore they  discovered  that  it  was  totally  useles  i,  being 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  worms  from  having 
been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water.  They  were 
obligetl,  therefore,  to  begin  anew,  and  fell  trees  on 
the  border  of  the  river. 

Vasco  Nufiez  maintained  his  patience  and  perse- 
verance, and  displayed  admirable  management  under 
these  delays  aad  difficulties.  Their  supph  o^  food 
being  scanty,  he  divided  his  people,  Spaniards, 
Negroes,  and  Indians,  into  three  bands  ;  one  w.is  to 
cut  and  saw  the  wood,  another  to  bring  the  rigging 
and  iron-work  from  Ada.  which  was  twenty-two 
leagues  tlistant ;  and  the  third  to  forage  the  neigh- 
bouring country  for  provisions. 

Scarcely  was  the  timber  felled  and  shaped  for  use 
when  the  rains  set  in,  and  the  riv>.r  swlled  and  over- 
flowed its  banks  so  suddenly,  that  the  workmen 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives  by  clambering  into 
the  trees ;  while  the  wood  on  whicli  they  had  been 
working  was  either  buried  in  sand  or  slime,  or 
swept  away  by  the  raging  torrent.  Famine  was  soon 
added  to  their  other  distresses.  The  foraging  party 
was  absent  and  did  not  return  with  food  ;  and  the 
swelling  of  the  river  cut  them  off  from  tl  at  pait  of 
the  country  from  whence  they  obtained  their  sup- 
plies. They  were  reduced,  therefore,  to  such  scar- 
city, as  to  be  fain  to  assuage  their  hunger  with  such 
roots  as  they  could  gather  in  the  forests. 

In  this  extremity  tne  Indians  bethought  themselves 
of  one  of  their  rude  and  simple  expedients.  Plung- 
ing into  the  river  they  fastened  a  number  of  logs  to- 
gether with  withes,  and  connected  them  with  theop> 
posite  bank,  so  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge.  On 
this  a  party  of  the  Spaniards  crossed  witn  great 
difficulty  and  peril,  from  the  violence  of  the  curient. 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  bridge,  which  often  sanli 
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beneath  them  until  the  water  rose  above  their  jHrdles. 
On  hciiij^  safely  l.iiidcd,  they  for.igpil  the  iici>Jtihour- 
ho'ul,  and  pruoured  it  supply  of  provisions  sulVicient 
for  ihf  present  amfrKfiicy. 

When  the  river  subsided  the  wori<nicn  again  re- 
sumed tlu'ir  labours ;  a  nutniu-r  of  recruits  arrived 
from  Acl;i,  biingin);  various  supplies,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  enterprise  was  pressed  with  redoubled 
nrdjur,  until,  at  Unfjih,  after  a  series  of  incredible 
toils  and  hardsliips,  \'asco  Xuflez  had  the  satisfac- 
I'on  to  bi'h'jkl  two  dI  his  brigantines  floating  on  the 
liver  llalsas.  A-.  soon  as  they  could  be  equipped 
for  sea,  he  tmharked  m  them  with  as  many  Span- 
lards  as  they  could  carry;  and,  issuing;  forth  from 
the  river,  launched  triuinplianlly  on  the  great  ocean 
he  had  discovered. 

We  can  readily  imagine  the  exultation  of  this  in- 
trepid adventurer,  and  how  amply  he  was  repaid  for 
all  his  surt'erinj^s  when  he  tirst  spread  a  sail  upon 
that  untravcrsed  ocean  and  felt  that  the  range  of  an 
unknown  world  was  open  to  him. 

There  are  points  in  the  history  of  these  Spanish 
discoveries  of  the  western  hemisphere  that  make  us 
pause  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  d.iring 
spirit  of  the  men  who  conducted  them  and  the  ap- 
palling didkullies  surmounted  by  their  courage  and 
perseverance.  We  know  few  instances,  however, 
more  striking  than  this  piecemeal  transportation 
across  the  mountains  of  Darien  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean ships  that  ploughed  the  waves  of  the  I'acitic; 
and  w;  can  readily  excuse  the  boast  of  the  old  Cas- 
tilian  writers  when  they  excl.iim  "that  none  but 
Spaniards  could  ever  have  conceived  or  persisted  in 
such  an  undertaking,  and  no  commander  in  the  new 
rorld  but  Vasco  Nunez  could  have  conducted  it  to 
a  successful  issue."* 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


CRUISE    or    VASCO     NUf^EZ    IN    THE    SOUTHERN 
SEA— RUMOURS   FROM   ACLA. 

The  first  cruise  of  Vasco  Nuflez  was  to  the  group 
of  Pearl  islands,  on  the  principal  one  of  which  he 
disembarked  the  greater  part  of  his  crews,  and  des- 
patched the  brigantines  to  the  main  land  to  bring 
oflr  the  remainder.  It  was  his  intention  to  construct 
the  other  two  vessels  of  his  proposed  squadron  at 
this  island.  During  the  absence  of  the  brigantines 
he  ranged  the  island  with  his  men  to  collect  provis- 
ions and  to  establish  a  complete  sway  over  the  na- 
tives. On  the  return  of  his  vessels,  and  while  prep- 
■rations  were  making  for  the  building  of  the  oth- 
ers, he  embarked  with  a  hundred  men  and  dep.irted 
on  a  reconnoitering  crui.se  to  the  eastward  towards 
the  region  pointed  out  by  the  Indians  as  abounding 
in  riches. 

Having  passed  about  twenty  leagues  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  the  mariners  were  filled  with 
apprehension  at  beholding  a  great  number  of 
shales,  which  resembled  a  reef  of  rocks  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  sea  and  lashed  by  breakers.  In  an 
unknown  ocean  like  this  every  unusual  object  is  apt 
to  innpire  alarm.  The  seamen  feared  to  approach 
i:hcse  fancied  dangers  in  the  dark;  Vasco  Nuftez 
anchored,  therefore,  for  the  night  under  a  point  of 
land,  intenfiing  to  continue  in  the  same  direction  on 
the  following  day.  When  the  morning  dawned, 
however,  the  wind  had  changed  and  was  contrary  ; 
Whereupon  he  altered  his  course  and  thus  aban- 
doned a  cruise,  which,  if  persevered  in,  Tiight  have 


tcrtilnated  in  the  discovery  of  Peru  !  Steering  foi 
the  main  land,  he  anchored  on  that  part  ol  the  coast 
governed  by  the  ca':ique  Chuchama,  who  h.id  mas- 
sacred Bernardo  Morales  and  his  comp.mions  when 
reposing  in  his  village.  Here  landing  with  hij  men 
Va.sco  Nuilez  came  suddenly  upon  the  dwellinjf  of 
the  cacique.  The  Indians  sallied  forth  to  detcnri 
their  homes,  but  were  routed  with  great  loss ;  and 
ample  vengeance  was  taken  upon  them  for  their  out 
rage  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Having  thus 
avenged  the  death  of  his  countrymen,  Vasco  Nuftci 
re-embarketl  and  returned  to  Isla  Rica. 

He  now  applied  himself  ililigently  to  complete  the 
building  of  his  brigantines,  despatching  men  to  Ada 
to  bring  the  necessary  stores  and  rigging  across  the 
mountains.  While  thus  occupied,  a  rumour  reached 
him  that  a  nesv  governor  named  Lope  Ue  Sosa  wa.s 
coming  out  from  Spain  to  supersede  Fedrarias. 
Vasco  Nufiez  was  troubled  at  these  titlings.  A  new 
governor  would  be  likely  to  adopt  new  measures,  or 
to  have  new  favourites.  He  feared,  therefore,  that 
some  order  might  come  to  suspend  or  emb.irrass 
his  expedition,  or  that  the  command  of  it  might  be 
given  to  another.  In  his  perplexity  he  held  a  con- 
sulfation  with  several  of  his  confidential  officers. 

After  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  among  them 
that  a  trusty  and  intelligent  person  should  be  sent 
as  a  scout  to  Aria  under  pretence  of  procuritig  mu- 
nitions for  the  ships.  Snould  he  find  Pedrarias  in 
(|uiet  possession  ol  the  government,  he  was  to  ac- 
count to  him  for  the  delay  of  the  exnedition  ;  to  re- 
quest that  the  time  allotted  to  it  mignt  be  extended, 
and  to  request  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Should 
he  find,  however,  that  a  new  governor  was  actually 
arrived,  he  was  to  return  immediately  with  the  tid- 
ings. In  such  case  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  sea  be 
fore  any  contrary  orders  could  arrive,  trusting  event* 
ually  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  of  xeal  and 
good  intentions. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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NUSEZ 


expedition  ok   garabito— 

PEDKARIAS  to   entrap  VASCO 


*  Hcnera.  d  *.  1.  ii.  c.  ii. 


The  person  entrusted  with  the  reconnoitering  ex- 
pedition to  Ada  was  Andres  Garahito,  in  whose 
fidelity  and  discretion  Vasco  Nutlez  had  implicit  con- 
fidence. His  confidence  was  destined  to  be  fatally 
deceived.  According  to  the  assertions  of  conien~- 
poraries,  this  Garabilo  cherished  a  secret  and  vindic- 
tive enmity  against  his  commander,  arising  from  a 
simple  but  a  natural  cause.  Vasco  Nuiiee  nad  con- 
tinued  to  have  a  fondness  for  the  Indian  damsei, 
daughter  of  the  cacique  Careta,  whom  he  had  received 
from  her  father  as  a  pledge  of  amity.  Some  dispute 
arose  concerning  her  on  one  occasion  between  him 
and  Garabito,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exprcssec 
himself  in  severe  and  galling  language.  Garabilo 
was  deeply  mortified  at  some  of  his  expressions,  and, 
being  of  a  malignant  spirit,  determined  on  a  d.astardly 
revenge.  He  wrote  privately  to  Pedrarias  assuring 
him  that  Vasco  Nunez  had  no  intention  of  solemniz- 
ing his  marriage  with  his  d.aughter,  being  completely 
under  the  influence  of  an  Indian  paramour;  that  he 
made  use  of  the  friendship  of  Pedrarias  merely  to 
further  his  own  selfish  views,  intending,  as  soon  as 
his  ships  were  re.ady,  to  throw  off  all  allegiance,  and 
to  put  to  sea  as  an  independent  commander. 

This  mischievous  letter  Garabito  had  written  im- 
mediately after  the  last  departure  of  Vasco  Nuilei 
from  Acla.     Its  effects  upon  the  proud  and  iealous 
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•pirit  of  the  governor  may  easily  he  conceived.  All 
his  fonner  suspicions  were  immediately  revived. 
The)  acquired  strr^ngih  during  a  long  interval  that 
elapsed  without  tidinj,'s  \n'\n^  received  from  the  ex- 
pcelition.  There  were  designing  ami  preiudicrd  per- 
sons at  hand  who  perceived  ,md  (jui'-Krped  these 
jealous  feelings  of  the  Kovemor.  AriiotiK  these  was 
the  Machelor  Corral,  who  cherished  a  dci-p  grudjje 
against  Vasro  Nunez  tor  having  once  thrown  him 
irto  prison  for  his  factious  condurt ;  and  Alonzo  de 
U  Puente,  the  royal  tre.isun-r,  whom  Vasro  Nunez 
hud  affronted  by  demanding  the  re-payment  of  a 
loan.  .Such  was  the  tempest  that  was  uradu.illy 
gathering  in  the  factious  little  roiony  of  Darien. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Garabito  gives  much 
confirmation  to  the  charge  of  perfidy  that  has  been 
advanced  against  him.  VVhen  he  arrived  at  A(  la  he 
found  that  I'edrarias  remainrd  in  possession  of  the 
government  ;  for  his  intended  successor  had  died  in 
the  very  harbour.  The  conduct  and  conversation 
of  Gar  ihito  was  such  as  to  arouse  suspicions ;  he  was 
arresteil,  and  his  papers  and  letters  were  sent  to 
Pedrarias.  When  examined  he  reailily  sutTcred  him- 
self to  be  wrought  upon  by  threats  of  punishment 
and  promises  of  pardon,  and  reve.did  all  tliat  he  knew, 
and  declared  still  more  that  he  suspected  and  sur- 
tnis«l.  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  Vasco  Nui'iez. 

The  arrest  of  Garabito,  and  the  seizure  of  his  let- 
ters, produced  a  great  agitation  at  Uarien.  It  was 
considered  a  revival  of  the  ancient  animosity  between 
the  governor  and  Vasco  Ntiftez,  and  the  friends  of 
the  falter  trembled  for  his  safety. 

Hernando  de  Arguello  especially,  was  in  great 
alarm.  Me  had  embarked  the  most  of  his  fortune  in 
the  expedition,  and  the  failure  of  it  wotdd  be  ruinous 
to  him.  He  wrote  to  Vasco  Nuflez,  informing  him 
0^  the  critical  |)osture  of  affairs,  and  urging  him  to 
put  to  sea  without  delay.  He  would  be  protected  at 
bH  events,  he  said,  by  tne  Jeronimile  Fathers  at  San 
j>omingo,  who  were  at  that  time  all-powerful  in  the 
new  world,  and  who  regarded  his  exiiedition  as  cal- 
culate-1  to  promote  the  glorv  of  (iod  as  well  as  the 
dominion  of  the  king.*  Tnis  letter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Pedntrias,  and  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of 
a  dangerous  plot  against  his  authority.  He  im- 
medi.itely  ordered  Arguello  to  he  arrested ;  and  now 
devised  means  to  get  Vasco  Nufie/.  within  his  power. 
While  the  latter  remained  on  the  shores  of  the  South 
Sea  with  his  brijjantines  and  his  band  of  hearty  and 
devoted  followers.  I'edrarias  knew  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  take  him  bv  force.  Dissem- 
bling his  suspicions  and  intentions,  therefore,  he  wrote 
to  ium  in  the  most  amicable  terms,  requesting  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  Ada,  as  he  wished  to  hold 
a  conference  with  him  about  the  impending  expedi- 
tion. Fearing,  however,  that  Vasco  Nuflez  mij;ht 
suspect  his  motives  and  refuse-  to  comply,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  Francisco  I'izarro  to  mustej- 
all  the  ariued  force  he  could  collect,  and  to  ^eck  and 
arrest  his  late  patron  and  commander  wherever  he 
iright  be  found. 

So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arrest  of 
A>'X-i''o.  and  by  the  general  violence  ot  I'edrarias, 
Ihat,  though  Vasco  Nuflez  was  a  uv  virite  with  the 
itrrM  mass  of  the  people,  no  one  veniured  to  warn 
liki  of  the  danger  that  attended  his  return  to  Ada. 

*  lo  coBftcquence  of  the  elofiuent  reprcMntaiiont  made  to  ttie 
CpsBub  Government  by  tlie  vcnrraMc  I.as  Caias,  of  tlie  cruel 
vrunc^  Kod  uppreAsiont  practised  upon  the  Indians  in  the  colonies, 
Jl«  Cardinal  Aiinerifts,  it)  i^it>,  sent  out  three  Jerouinme  Friars, 
chosen  for  their  2ca)  and  ahilit'-s,  clothed  with  full  powers  to  in- 
quire into  and  reme-ljr  all  abtMe>.  ati<l  to  take  all  proper  meuiires 
K.r  the  good  KOTcrnmenI,  religinu"  insi  iiction,  and  effectual  pro- 
tection of  the  natives.  The  exert  Me  ihcir  powers  at  San  Uo- 
.  aiingo  aiade  a  great  sensation  tti  h.-  nev\  world,  and,  for  a  time, 
■ad  a  beneficial  effect  in  checkini^  :hc  opprctsue  aud  licentious 
eoaduct  of  the  coloouti. 
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CHAPTER    X.XVIl. 

VASCO    NUSEZ   ami     rHB   ASTROLOUER--HIS   Kl- 
TURN   TO  ACLA, 

The  old  Spanish  writers  who  have  treated  ol  lh« 
fortunes  of  Vasco  Nuftez,  record  an  nn-  cilote  which 
is  worthy  of  lieing  cited,  as  characicristic  of  tlic 
people  and  the  age.  Amon^  the  n^otley  crowd  of 
adventurers  lured  across  the  ocin  by  the  reputai 
wealth  ami  wonders  of  the  new  *'orl<l,  was  an  I  Indian 
astrologer,  a  native  of  Venice,  rained  Mit:»-r  Codro. 
At  the  time  that  V.asco  Nui^ez  hel<l  suprenn  sway  at 
Darien,  this  n-.tder  of  the  stars  had  cant  his  Koro- 
scope,  and  pretended  to  foretell  his  destiny-  Point- 
ing one  nignt  to  a  certain  star,  he  assuretl  him  that 
in  the  year  in  which  he  should  behold  th.ii  star  in 
a  part  of  the  heavens  which  he  designateil.  his  life 
would  be  in  imminent  jeopardy  ;  but  shouiil  he- 
survive  this  year  of  peril,  he  would  become  the 
richest  and  most  renowneil  captain  throughout  i*ie 
Indies. 

.Several  years,  it  is  added,  had  elapsed  since  this 
prediction  wa.s  made;  yet,  that  it  still  dwelt  in  the 
mind  of  Vasco  Nuftez,  was  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  While  waiting  the  return  of  hij 
messenger,  (iarabito,  he  w.as  on  the  shore  of  Isia 
Rica  one  serene  evening,  in  company  with  some  of 
his  officers,  when,  regarding  the  neavens,  he  beheWl 
the  fated  star  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  firmament 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  Italian  astrologer 
Turning  to  his  companions,  with  a  smile,  "  Heboid, 
said  he,  "  the  wisdom  of  those  who  believe  in  sooth- 
sayers, and,  above  all,  in  such  an  astrologer  as 
Micer  Codro  !  According  to  his  prophecy,  I  should 
now  be  in  imminent  peril  of  my  lite ;  yet,  here  I  .^m, 
within  reach  of  all  my  wishes  ;  stnmd  in  h.eiillh,  Tii'.h 
four  brigantines  and  three  hundred  men  at  my  com- 
mand, and  on  the  point  of  exploring  this  great  south- 
em  ocean." 

At  this  fated  juncture,  says  the  chroniclers,  arrived 
the  hypocritical  letter  of  I'edrarias,  inviting  him  to 
an  interview  at  Ada  !  The  discreet  reader  will  de« 
cile  for  himself  what  credit  to  give  to  this  anecdote, 
or  rather  what  allowance  to  make  for  the  little  traits 
of  coincidence  gratuitously  added  tc  the  original 
fact  by  writer*  who  delight  in  the  marvellous.  The 
tenor  of  this  letter  awakened  no  suspicion  in  the 
bre.ast  <\f  Vasco  Nufiez,  who  reposed  entire  confi- 
denic  in  the  amity  of  the  governor  as  his  intended 
father-in-law,  and  appears  to  have  been  unconscious 
ol  any  thing  in  his  own  conduct  that  coutd  warrant 
hostility.  Leaving  his  ships  in  command  of  Fr.ancisco 
C'ompai^on,  he  departetl  immediately  to  meet  the 
governor  at  Ada,  unattended  by  any  armed  force. 

The  messengers  who  had  brought  the  letter  main- 
tained at  first  a  cautious  silence  as  to  the  events 
which  had  transpired  at  Darien.  They  were  gradu- 
ally won,  however,  by  the  frank  and  genial  manners 
of  Vasco  NutSez,  and  grieved  to  see  so  gallant  a 
soldier  hurrying  into  the  snare.  Having  crossed  the 
mountains  and  drawn  near  to  Ada,  their  kind  feel- 
ings got  the  better  of  their  caution,  arul  they  reveal- 
ed the  true  nature  of  their  errantl,  and  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Pedrarias.  Vasco  Nufiez  was  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  recital ;  but,  being  uncon- 
scious, it  is  said,  of  any  evil  intention,  he  could 
scarcely  credit  this  sudden  hostility  in  a  man  who  had 
but  recently  promise||  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  imagined  the  whole  to  be  some  groundless  jeal- 
ousy which  his  own  appearance  would  dispel,  and 
accordingly  continued  on  his  journey.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far,  however,  when  he  was  met  by  a  band 
of  armed  men,  led  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  lattei 
stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  ancient  commander. 
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Vasco  Niiflez  paused  for  a  moment,  and  regarded  him 
>vith  a  l(X)k  of  reproachful  astonishment.  "  How  is 
tuis,  Francisco  ?  exclaimed  he.  "  Is  this  the  way  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive  me  ?  "  Offering 
nc  I'urther  remonstrance,  lie  suffered  himself  quietly 
to  be  taken  prisoner  by  his  former  adherent,  and 
conducted  in  chains  to  Ada.  Here  he  was  thrown 
Into  prison,  and  Bartolonie  llurtado,  once  his  favour- 
he  onicer,  was  sent  to  take  command  of  his  squadron. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
TRIAL  OK  VASCO  NUfJEZ. 

UOS  Pedrarias  concealed  his  exultation  at  the 
success  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  ensnared 
his  generous  and  confiding  rival.  He  even  visited 
him  in  prison,  and  pretended  deep  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  treat  him  with  this  temporary  rigour,  at- 
tributing it  entirely  to  certain  accusations  lodged 
against  him  by  the  Treasurer  Alonzo  de  la  Puente, 
Mvnich  his  official  situation  compelled  him  to  notice 
and  investigate. 

'*  Be  not  aftlicted,  however,  my  son ! "  said  the 
hypocrite,  "  an  investigation  will,  doubtless,  not 
merely  establish  your  iimocence,  but  serve  to  render 
your  zeal  and  loyalty  towards  your  sovereign  still 
more  conspicuous." 

While  I'eilrarias  assumed  this  soothing  tone  to- 
wards his  prisoner,  he  urged  the  Alcalde  Mayor 
Espinosa  to  proceed  against  him  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law. 

The  charge  brought  against  him  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  to  cast  otT  all  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and 
\0  assume  an  independent  sway  on  the  borders  of  the 
Soathern  Sea,  was  principally  supported  by  the  con- 
fessions of  Andres  Garabito.  The  evidence  is  also 
cited  of  a  soldier,  who  stood  sentinel  one  night  near 
the  quarters  of  Vasco  Nunez  on  Isla  Rica,  and  who, 
being  'Iriven  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain  under  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  overheard  a  conversation  bi-tween 
that  commander  and  certain  of  his  otricers,  wherein 
they  agreed  to  put  to  sea  with  the  squadron  on  their 
own  account,  and  to  set  the  governor  at  det'i.ince. 
This  testimony,  according  to  Las  Casas,  arose  from 
a  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  sentinel,  who 
only  heard  a  portion  of  their  conversation,  relating 
to  their  intention  of  sailing  without  wailing  for  or- 
ders, in  case  a  new  governor  should  arrive  to  super- 
sede Pedrarias. 

The  governor  in  the  mean  time  informed  himself 
from  d;iy  to  day  and  hour  to  hour,  of  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  and,  considering  the  evidence  sufficiently 
strong  to  warrant  his  personal  hostility,  he  now  paid 
another  visit  to  his  pri.soner,  and,  throwing  off  all  af- 
fectation of  kindness,  upbraided  him  in  the  most 
passionate  manner. 

"Hitherto."  s;iid  he,  "  I  have  treated  you  as  a  son, 
J«cause  I  thought  you  loyal  to  yoifr  king,  and  to  -ne  as 
feis  representative  ;  but  as  I  find  you  have  meditated 
•«rrbellion  against  the  crown  of  Castile,  I  cast  you  off 
from  my  affections,  and  shall  henceforth  treat  you  as 
\i  enemy." 

Va;«:o  Kunez  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  and 
Appealed  to  '.he  confiding  frankness  of  his  conduct  as 
a  proof  of  innocence.  "  Had  I  been  conscious  of  my 
ffj-tt,"  said  he,  "  what  could  iiave  induced  me  to 
come  here  and  put  myself  into  your  hands?  Had  I 
metlitated  rebellion,  what  prevented  me  from  carry- 
in{{  it  into  effect  ?  I  had  four  ships  .ready  to  weigh 
anchor,  three  hundred  brave  men  at  my  command, 
and  an  open  sea  before  me.  What  had  I  to  do  but 
to  boreail  s-iil  and  press  forward  ?    There  was  no 


doubt  of  finding  a  land,  whether  rich  or  poor,  suffi 
cient  for  me  .Tnd  mme,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  youi 
control.  In  the  iimocence  of  my  heart,  however,  I 
came  here  promptly,  at  your  mere  request,  and  my  re- 
ward is  slander,  indignity,  and  chains  !  " 

The  noble  and  ingenuous  appeal  of  Visco  NuRea 
had  no  effect  on  the  prejudiced  feelings  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  but  the  more  cxnt» 
perated  against  his  prisoner,  a:  d  ordered  that  his 
irons  should  be  doubled. 

The  trial  was  now  urged  by  him  with  increased 
e.agemess.  Lest  the  present  accusation  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  effect  the  ruin  of  his  victim,  the  old 
nquest  into  his  conduct  as  governor,  which  had  re- 
mained suspended  for  many  years,  was  revived,  and 
he  was  charged  anew  with  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
the  B.ichelor  Enciso,  and  with  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate N'icues;!. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  charges,  the  trial  went 
on  slowly,  with  frequent  delays ;  for  the  Alcalde 
Mayor,  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  seems  to  have  had  but 
little  relish  for  the  t.isk  assigned  him,  and  to  have 
needed  frequent  spurring  from  the  eager  and  passion- 
ate governor.  He  probably  considered  the  accused 
as  technically  guilty,  though  innocent  of  all  intention- 
al rebellion,  hut  was  ordered  to  decide  .according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  He  therefore  at  length 
gave  a  reluctant  verdict  .against  Vasco  Nunez,  but 
recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  gre.at 
services,  or  entreatrd  that,  at  least,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appeal.  "  No !  "  said  the  unrelenting  Pedra- 
rias. "  If  he  h.as  merited  death,  let  him  suffer  death  ! " 
He  accordingly  condemned  him  to  be  l)eheaded.  The 
same  sentence  was  passed  upon  several  of  his  cffi  :r.n 
who  were  implicated  in  his  alleged  conspiracy  ;  an- org 
these  was  Hernando  de  Arguello,  who  had  wrilt'r 
the  letter  to  Vasco  Nui^ez,  informing  him  of  the  ancM 
of  his  messenger,  and  advising  him  to  put  to  sea,  with« 
out  heeding  the  hostility  of  Pedrarias.  As  to  the 
perfidious  informer  Garabito,  he  was  pardoned  and 
set  at  liberty. 

In  considering  this  case,  as  far  as  we  are  enab'sd, 
from  the  imperlect  testimony  that  remains  on  record, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  it  one  where  passion  and 
self-interest  interfered  with  the  pure  administration 
of  justice.  Pedrari.as  had  always  considered  V.asco 
Nunez  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and,  though  his  je-alousy 
h.ad  been  for  some  time  lulled  by  looking  on  him  as 
an  intended  son-in-law,  it  was  revived  by  the  suggeS' 
tion  that  he  intended  to  evade  his  alliance,  and  to 
dispute  his  authority.  His  ex.osperated  feelings  hur- 
ried him  too  tar  to  retreat,  and,  having  loaded  his 
prisoner  with  chains  and  indignities,  his  death  be- 
came indispens-ible  to  his  own  security. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  little  doubt,  that  it  was 
the  fixed  intention  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  after  he  had  once 
succeeded  in  the  arduous  undertaking  of  transport- 
ing his  ships  across  the  mountains,  to  suffer  no  ca- 
pricious order  from  Pedrarias,  or  any  other  governor, 
to  defe.at  the  enterprise  which  he  had  so  long  meditated, 
and  for  which  he  had  so  laboriously  prepared.  It  is 
probable  he  may  have  expressed  such  general  deter- 
mination in  the  hearing  of  Garabito  and  of  others  of 
his  companions.  We  can  find  ample  excuse  for  such 
a  resolution  in  his  consciousness  of  his  own  deserts  ; 
his  experience  of  past  hindrances  to  his  expedition, 
aris.ng  from  the  jealousy  of  others;  his  feeling  of 
some  degree  of  authority,  from  his  office  of  Adelan- 
tado  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  favourable  disposi- 
tion and  kind  intentions  of  his  sovereign  towards 
him.  We  acquit  him  entirely  of  the  senseless  idea 
of  rel)clling  against  the  crown ;  and  suggest  these 
consideratio.is  in  palliation  of  any  meditated  disobe- 
dience of  Pedrarias,  should  such  a  charge  be  supposed' 
to  have  been  substantiated 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 
BXBCUTION  or  VASCO   NUSEZ— (1517.) 

It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  horror  at  Ada,  when 
Vasco  Nunez  and  his  companions  were  led  forth  to 
execution.  The  populace  were  moved  to  tears  at  the 
unhappy  fate  of  a  man  whose  gallant  deeds  had  ex- 
cited tlieir  admiration,  and  whose  generous  qualities 
had  won  their  hearts.  Most  of  them  regarded  hitn 
as  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant  ;  and  even  those  who 
thought  him  guilty,  saw  something  brave  and  bril- 
liant in  the  very  crmie  imputed  to  him.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  general  dre.ad  inspired  by  the  severe 
measures  of  Fedrarias,  that  no  one  dared  to  lift  up 
his  voice,  cither  in  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

The  public  crier  walked  before  Vasco  Nufie?,  pro- 
claiming, "  This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by  com- 
mand of  the  king  and  his  lieutenant,  Don  Pedrarias 
Davila,  on  this  man,  as  a  traitor  and  an  usurper  of 
the  territories  of  the  crown." 

When  Vasco  Nufiez  heard  these  words,  he  ex- 
claimetl  indignantly,  "  It  is  false  !  never  did  such  a 
crime  enter  my  mind.  I  have  ever  served  my  king 
with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to  augment  his 
dominions." 

These  words  were  of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but 
they  were  fully  believed  by  the  populace. 

The  execution  Utok  place  in  ihe  public  square  of 
Ada ;  and  we  are  assured  bv  the  historian,  Oviedo, 
who  Was  in  the  colony  at  the  time,  that  the  cruel 
Pedrarias  was  a  secret  witness  of  the  bloody  siiecta- 
cle,  which  he  contemplated  from  between  the  reeds 
of  the  wall  of  a  house,  about  twelve  paces  from  the 
scaffold !  • 

Vasco  Nunez  was  the  first  to  suffer  death.  Hav- 
ing ooniessed  himself  and  partaken  of  the  sacrament, 
he  ascentleil  the  scnfTold  with  a  firm  step  and  a  calm 
md  man!)  demeanour;  and  laying  his  head  upon 
the  block,  it  was  severed  in  an  instant  from  his  body. 
Three  of  hi.j  ollicers,  Valderrabano,  Holello,  and 
Hernan  Muuns,  were  in  like  manner  brought  one  by 
one  to  the  tilock,  and  the  day  had  nearly  expired  be- 
fore the  last  of  them  was  executed. 

One  victim  still  remained.  It  was  Hernan  de  Ar- 
gxiello.  who  had  been  condemned  as  an  accomplice, 
lor  having  written  the  intercepted  letter. 

The  piipuiare  could  no  longer  restrain  their  feel- 
ings. They  had  not  dared  to  intercede  for  Vasco 
Nufiez,  knowing  the  impl.'icable  enmity  of  Pedrarias  ; 
but  they  now  sought  the  governor,  and  throwing 
thcn\selves  at  his  feet,  entreated  that  this  man  might 
be  s|tar'Ml,  as  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
alleged  treason.  The  daylight,  they  said,  was  at  an 
end,  anilJt  seemed  as  if  God  had  hastened  the  night, 
to  prevent  the  execution. 

The  stern  heart  of  Pe<lrarias  was  not  to  be  touched. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  1  would  sooner  die  myself  than 
spare  cne  of  them."  The  un,'brtunate  Arguello  was 
led  to  the  block.  The  brief  tropical  twilight  was 
past,  and  in  the  gathering  ghwir"  of  the  night  the 
operations  on  the  scaffolil  could  noi  be  distinguished. 
The  ninliiti'de  stood  listening  in  breathless  silence, 
inlil  the  stroke  of  the  executioner  told  that  all  w.as 
«<()!, iplir.hed.  They  then  dispersed  to  their  homes 
with  hearts  tilled  with  grief  and  bitterness,  and  a 
iiigh';  ■)!  lamentation  succeeded  to  this  day  of  hor- 
ors. 

The  vengeance  of  Pedr.arias  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  death  of  his  victim  ;  he  confiscated  his  property 
and  dishonoured  his  remains,  causing  his  head  to  be 
placi^il  upon  a  pole  and  exposed  for  several  days  in 
the  public  sq-iare.t 
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Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-second  year,  ii  tbe 
prime  and  vigour  of  his  days  and  the  full  career  of 
nis  glory,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ani  deserving 
of  the  Spanish  discoverers— u  victim  to  the  basest 
and  most  perfidious  envy. 

How  vain  are  our  most  confident  hopes,  out 
brightest  triumphs  I  When  /asco  Nufiez  from  the 
mountains  of  Darien  beheU.  the  Southern  t)cean 
revealed  to  his  gaze,  he  considered  its  unknown 
realms  at  his  disposal.  When  he  had  launched  his 
ships  upon  its  waters,  and  his  sails  were  in  a  manner 
flapping  in  the  wind,  to  bear  him  in  quest  of  the 
wealthy  empire  of  Peru,  he  scofTed  at  the  prediction 
of  the  astrologer,  and  defied  the  influence  of  the 
stars.  Behold  him  interrupted  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  departure ;  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  invidious  foe ;  the  verj'  enterprise  that  was  to 
have  crowned  him  with  glory  wrested  into  a  crime  ; 
and  himself  hurried  to  a  blooc'y  and  ignominious 
grave,  at  the  foot,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain  from 
whence  he  had  made  his  discovery  .  His  fate,  like 
that  of  his  renowned  predecessor,  Columbus,  proves 
th.at  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  even  to  discern  too 
greatly ! 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  VALDIVIA  AND  HIS  COM- 
PANIONS. 


It  was  in  the  yeiir  1512  that  Valdivia,  the  regidoi 
of  Darien,  was  sent  to  Hispaniola  by  Vf-sco  Nufiat 
de  Balboa  for  reinforcements  and  supplies  for  the 
colony.  He  set  sail  in  a  caravel,  and  purstied  his 
voyage  prosperously  until  he  arrived  in  sight  of  ti;e 
Island  of  Jamaica.  Here  he  was  encoimtered  bjj 
one  of  the  violent  hurricanes  which  sweep  thoi;* 
latitudes,  and  driven  on  the  shoals  and  sunken  rccUs 
called  the  Vipers,  since  infamous  for  many  a  shij>- 
wreck.  His  vessel  soon  went  to  pieces,  and  Val- 
divia and  his  crew,  consisting  of  twenty  men,  es- 
caped with  difficulty  in  the  boat,  without  hiiving 
time  to  secure  a  supply  either  of  water  or  provisions. 
Having  no  sails,  and  their  oars  being  scarcely  lit  for 
use,  they  were  driven  about  for  thirteen  <lays,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  currents  of  those  unknown  seas.  Dur- 
ing this  tiine  their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst 
Were  indescribable.  Seven  of  their  number  perished, 
and  the  rest  were  nearly  famished,  when  xhey  wei  s 
stranded  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  a  prov 
ince  called  Maya.  Here  thi\  were  set  upon  by  tht 
nativds,  who  broke  their  bo.n  in  pieces,  and  carrieo 
them  otf  captive  to  the  cacique  of  the  province,  by 
whose  ordt;rs  they  were  mewed  up  in  a  kind  of  pen. 

At  first  their  situation  appeared  tolerable  enough 
considering  the  horrors  from  which  they  h:id  escaix^d. 
They  were  closely  confined,  it  is  true,  but  they  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  soon  began  to  recover 
tlesh  and  vigour.  In  a  little  while,  however,  their 
enjoyment  of  this  good  cheer  met  with  a  sudden 
check,  lor  the  unfortunate  Valdivia,  and  four  of  his 
companions,  were  singled  out  by  the  cacique,  on  ac- 
count of  their  improved  condition,  to  be  otTere<l  up 
to  his  idols.  The  natives  of  this  coast  in  fact  were 
cannibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  and 
of  such  strangers  as  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
wretched  Valdivia  and  his  fellow  victims,  thetefore, 
wt're  sacrificed  in  the  bloody  temple  of  the  idol,  and 
their  limbs  afterwards  served  up  at  a  grand  feast 
held  by  the  cacique  and  his  subjects. 

The  horror  of  the  survivors  may  be  more  readily 
im.agined  than  described.  Their  hearts  died  within 
them  when  they  heard  the  yells  and  bowlings  of  th« 
savages  over  their  victims,  and  the  still  more  horr^ 
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We  revelry  of  their  cannibal  orgies.  They  turned 
witn  loathing  trom  the  food  set  so  abundantly  before 
tlicm,  at  the  idea  that  it  was  but  intended  to  fatten 
them  for  a  future  banquet. 

Recovering  from  the  first  stupor  of  alarm,  their 
despair  lent  them  additional  force.  They  succeeded  in 
breaking,  in  the  night,  from  the  kind  of  cage  in  which 
they  were  confined,  and  fled  to  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  Here  they  wandered  about  forlorn,  exposed 
to  ail  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  the  wilderness ; 
Umishing  with  hunger,  yet  dreading  to  approach  the 
haunts  of  men.  At  length  their  sufferings  drove 
them  forth  from  the  woods  into  another  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  were  again  taken  captive.  The 
cacique  of  this  province,  however,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  one  from  whom  they  had  escaped,  and  of  less 
cruel  propensities.  He  spared  their  lives,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  making  them  slaves,  exacting 
from  them  the  severest  labour.  They  had  to  cut  and 
draw  wood,  to  procure  water  from  a  distance,  and 
to  carry  enormous  burthens.  The  cacique  died  soon 
after  their  capture,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
called  Taxmar.  He  was  a  chief  of  some  talent  and 
sagacity,  but  he  continued  the  same  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  captives.  By  degrees  they  sank  ^>eneath 
the  hardships  of  their  lot,  until  only  two  were  left ; 
one  of  them,  a  sturdy  sailor  named  Gonwlo  Guer- 
rero, the  other  a  kind  of  clerical  adventurer,  named 
Jeronimo  de  Aguilar.  The  sailor  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  cacique  of  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Chatemal,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  kindness.  Being  a  thorough  son 
of  the  ocean,  seasoned  to  all  weathers,  and  ready  for 
any  chance  or  change,  he  soon  accommodated  him- 
self to  his  new  situ.ition,  followed  the  cacique  to  the 
wars,  rose  by  his  hardihood  and  prowess  to  be  a  dis- 
ISiiguishsd  warrior,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
\tt3irt  and  hand  of  an  Indian  princess. 

The  other  survivor,  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar,  was  of 
%  different  complexion.  He  was  a  native  of  Ecija 
in  Andalusia,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
church  and  regularly  ordained,  and  shortly  after- 
wards had  sailed  in  one  of  the  exi)editions  to  San 
Domingo,  from  whence  he  had  passed  to  Darien. 

He  proceeded  in  a  different  mode  from  that 
adopted  by  his  comrade  the  sailor  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  and  in  one  more  suited  to  his  op- 
posite calling.  Instead  of  playing  the  hero  among 
the  men  and  the  gallant  among  the  women,  he  rec- 
ollected his  priestly  obligations  to  humility  and  chas- 
tity. Accordingly,  he  made  himself  a  model  of 
meekness  anil  obedience  to  the  cacique  and  his  war- 
riors, while  he  closed  his  eyes  to  the  charms  of  the 
infidel  women.  Nay,  in  the  latter  respect,  he  rein- 
forced his  clerical  vows  by  a  solemn  promise  to  God 
to  resist  all  temptations  of  the  flesh  so  he  might  be 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  these  Gentiles. 

Such  were  the  opposite  measures  of  the  sailor  and 
the  saint,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Aguiiar,  by  his  meek  obedience  to  every 
order,  however  arbit.-ary  and  capricious,  gradually 
won  the  good-will  of  the  cacique  and  his  family. 
Taxmar,  however,  subjected  him  to  many  trials  be- 
fore he  admitted  him  to  his  entire  confidence.  One 
day  when  the  Indians,  painted  and  decorated  in  war- 
'il'%c  ityle,  were  shooting  at  a  mark,  a  warrior,  who 
ead  for  some  time  fixed  his  eyes  on  Aguiiar,  ap- 
proached suddenly  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 
"  Thou  seesi,"  said  he,  ''  the  certainty  of  these 
archers  ;  if  they  aim  at  the  eye,  they  hit  the  eye-  - 
if  at  the  moutn,  they  hit  the  mouth — what  wouldst 
thou  think  if  thou  wert  to  be  placed  instead  of  the 
mark  and  they  were  to  shoot  at  and  miss  thee  ?  " 

Aguiiar  secretly  trembled  lest  he  should  be  the 
Wctim  of  some  cruel  caprice  of  the  kind.    Dissem- 


bling his  fears,  however,  he  replied  with  great  sal> 
mission,  "  I  am  your  slave  and  you  may  do  with  m« 
as  you  please,  but  you  are  too  wise  to  destroy  a 
slave  who  is  so  useful  and  obedient."  HiS  answei 
pleased  the  cacique,  who  had  secretly  sent  this  war 
rior  to  try  his  humility. 

Another  trial  of  the  worthy  Jeronimo  was  IcM 
stem  and  fearful  indeed,  but  equally  perplexing 
The  cacique  had  remarked  his  unexampled  d^scre 
tion  with  respect  to  the  sex,  but  doubtecl  his  sincei 
ity.  After  laying  many  petty  temptations  in  his  way, 
which  Jeronimo  resisted  with  the  self-denial  of  a 
saint,  he  at  length  determined  to  subject  him  to  a 
fiery  ordeal.  He  accordingly  sent  him  on  a  fishinc; 
expedition  accompanied  by  a  buxom  damsel  of  four^ 
teen  years  of  age ;  they  were  to  pass  the  night  by 
the  sea-side,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fish  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day,  and  were  allowed  but  one  hammock 
to  sleep  in.  It  was  an  embarrassing  predicament — 
not  apparently  to  the  Indian  beai.ty,  but  ceitainly  to 
the  scrupulous  Jeronimo.  He  .-jinembered,  how- 
ever, his  double  vow,  and,  suspending  his  hammock 
to  two  trees,  resigned  it  to  his  companion  ;  while, 
lighting  a  fire  on  the  sea-shore,  he  strotched  himself 
before  it  on  the  sand.  It  was,  as  he  acknowledged, 
a  night  of  fearful  trial,  for  his  sandy  couch  was  cold 
and  cheerless,  the  hammock  warm  and  tcmptinij; 
and  the  infidel  damsel  had  been  instructed  to  assail 
him  with  all  manner  of  blandishments  and  re- 
proaches. His  resolution,  however,  though  often 
shaken,  was  never  overcome;  and  the  mcrning 
dawned  upon  him  still  faithful  to  his  vow. 

The  fishing  over,  he  returned  to  the  residence  ot 
the  cacique,  where  his  companion,  being  closely 
questioned,  made  known  the  triumph  of  his  self- 
denial  before  all  the  people.  From  that  time  foi- 
ward  he  was  held  in  great  respect ;  the  cacicjue  es- 
pecially treated  him  with  unlimited  confidence,  en- 
trusting to  him  the  care  not  merely  of  his  house,  but 
of  his  wives  during  his  occasional  absence. 

Aguiiar  now  felt  ambitious  of  rising  to  greater 
consequence  among  the  savages,  but  this  he  knew 
was  only  to  be  done  by  deeds  of  arms.  He  had  the 
example  of  the  sturdy  seaman,  Gonzalo  (iuerrero, 
before  his  eyes,  who  had  become  a  g^eat  captain  in 
the  province  in  which  he  resided.  He  entreated 
Taxmar,  therefore,  to  entrust  him  with  bow  and  ar- 
rows, buckler  and  war-club,  and  to  enroll  him  among 
his  warriors.  The  cacique  complied.  Ag'iilar  soon 
made  himself  expert  at  his  new  weapons,  signalized 
himself  repeatedly  in  battle,  and,  from  his  superior 
knowledge  of'the  arts  of  war,  rendered  Taxmar  such 
essential  service,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  caciques.  One  of  them  remon- 
strated with  Taxmar  for  employing  a  warrior  who 
was  of  a  ditTerent  religion,  and  insisted  that  Aguilai 
should  be  sacrificed  to  their  gods.  "  No,"  repl.ed 
Taxmar,  "  I  will  not  make  so  base  a  return  for  such 
signal  services ;  surelv  the  gods  of  Aguiiar  must  b< 
good,  since  they  aid  him  so  etTectually  in  maintain- 
ing a  just  cause." 

The  cacique  was  so  incensed  at  this  reply  that  ha 
assembled  his  warriors  and  marched  to  make  war 
upon  Taxmar.  Many  of  the  counsellors  of  the  lat- 
ter urged  him  to  give  up  the  stranger  who  was  the 
cause  of  this  hostility.  Taxmar,  however,  rejected 
their  counsel  with  disdain  and  prepared  for  battle. 
AguiKar  assured  him  that  his  faith  in  the  Christian's 
God  would  be  rewarded  with  victory;  he,  in  fact, 
concerted  a  plan  of  battle  which  was  adopted.  Con 
cealing  himself  with  a  chosen  band  of  warriors 
among  thickets  and  herbage,  he  suffered  the  enemy 
to  pass  by  in  making  their  attack.  Taxmar  and  hii 
host  pretended  to  give  way  at  the  first  onset.  The 
I  foe  rushed  heedlessly  in  pursuit ;  whereutxin  Aguilai 
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and  his  ambuscade  assaulted  them  in  the  rear.  Tax- 
mar  turned  upon  them  in  front ;  they  were  thrown 
In  confusion,  routed  with  great  slaucjhter,  and  many 
ot  their  chiefs  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  gave 
faxmar  the  sway  over  the  land,  and  strengthened 
Apiiiar  more  than  ever  in  his  good  graces. 

Several  years  had  elapsed  in  this  manner,  when, 
in  1 5 17,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  province  of 
the  arrival  on  tlie  neigiibouring  coast  of  great  ves- 
»elf  of  wonderful  construction,  tilled  with  white  and 
tcarde>J  men,  who  fought  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. It  was,  in  fact,  the  squadron  of  I*"rancisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  then  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covejy.  The  tidings  of  this  strange  invasion  spread 
consternation  through  the  countrj',  heightened,  if  we 
may  credit  the  old  Spanish  writers,  by  a  prophecy 
current  among  the  savages  of  these  parts,  and  uttered 
in  former  times  by  a  priest  named  Chiiam  Cambal, 
who  foretold  that  a  white  and  bearded  people  would 
come  from  the  region  of  the  rising  sun,  who  would 
overturn  their  idols  and  subjugate  the  land. 

The  heart  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  beat  quick  with 
hope  when  he  hcp^d  of  European  ships  at  hand  ;  he 
was  distant  from  the  coast,  however,  and  perceived 
that  he  was  too  closely  watched  hy  the  Indians  to 
have  any  chance  cf  escape.  Dissembling  his  feel- 
ings, therefore,  he  affected  to  hear  of  the  ships  with 
perfect  indifference,  and  to  have  no  desire  to  join 
the  strangers.  The  ships  disnjipcared  from  the 
coast,  and  he  remained  disconsolate  at  heart,  but 
was  regarded  with  increased  confidence  by  the 
natives. 

His  hopes  were  again  revived  in  the  course  of  a 
y;ar  or  two  by  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  other 
ships,  which  were  those  commanded  by  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  who  coasted  Yucatan  in  151S;  Aguilar, 
however,  was  again  prevented  by  the  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  the  Indians  from  attempting  his  escape, 
»nd  when  this  squadron  left  the  coast  he  considered 
il\  chiBce  of  deliverance  at  an  end. 

Seven  years  h.id  gone  by  since  his  capture,  and  he 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  coun- 
try and  friends,  when,  in  1519,  there  arrived  one 
day  at  the  village  three  Indians,  natives  of  the  small 
island  of  Cozuinel,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  in  the 
sea.  opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan.  They 
brought  tidings  of  another  visit  of  white  bearded 
men  to  their  shores,  and  one  of  them  delivered  a 
letter  to  Aguilar,  which,  being  entirely  naked,  he 
had  concealed  it  in  the  long  tresses  of  his  hair  which 
were  bound  round  his  head. 

Aguilar  received  the  letter  with  wonder  and  de- 
light and  read  it  in  presence  of  the  cacique  and  his 
warriors.  It  proved  to  be  from  Hernando  Cortez, 
who  W.TS  at  that  time  on  his  great  expedition,  which 
ended  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  had  been 
obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  anchor  at  the  island 
of  Cozumel,  where  he  learned  from  the  natives  that 
tevcral  white  men  were  detained  in  captivity  among 
the  Indians  on  the  neighbouring  co.ast  of  Yucatan. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  approach  the  main  land 
with,  his  ships,  he  prevailed  upon  three  of  the  island- 
tn,  by  means  of  g^fts  and  promises,  to  venture  upon 
Ui  emh:issy  among  their  cannitial  neighbours,  and 
to  ronvty  a  letter  to  the  captive  white  men.  Two 
(H  the  smallest  caravels  of  the  squadron  were  sent 
mder  the  command  of  Diego  de  Orilas.  who  was 
tatlered  jo  land  the  three  messergers  at  the  jwint  of 
Cotoche.  and  to  wait  there  eight  diys  for  their  return. 

The  letter  brought  by  these  envoys  informed  the 
Christian  captives  of  the  force  and  destination  of  the 
squadron  of  Cortez,  and  of  his  having  sent  the  cara- 
rtls  to  wait  for  them  at  the  point  of  Cotoche,  with  a 
nunsom  for  {heir deliverance,  inviting  then  to  hasten 
•nd  ioLi  him  at  Cozumel. 


The  transport  of  Aguilar  on  first  readinj,  t.ic  leirer 
was  moderated  when  he  reflected  on  the  obstacle* 
that  might  prevent  him  from  profiting  by  this  chance 
of  deliverance.  He  had  made  himself  too  useful  to 
the  cacique  to  hope  that  he  would  readily  give  him 
his  liberty,  and  he  knew  the  jealous  and  irritable 
nature  of  the  sav.iges  too  well  not  to  fear  that  even 
an  application  for  leave  to  depart  might  draw  apon 
him  the  severest  treatment.  He  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  operate  upon  the  cacique  through  his  a])pre- 
hensions.  To  this  end  be  informed  him  that  the 
piece  of  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  brought 
him  a  full  account  of  the  mighty  armament  that  had 
arrived  on  the  coast.  He  descrii)ed  the  number  of 
the  ships  and  various  particulars  concerning  the 
squadron,  all  which  were  amply  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  the  messengers.  The  cacique  and 
his  warriors  were  astonished  at  this  strange  mode 
of  conveying  intelligence  from  a  distance,  and  re- 
garded the  letter  as  something  mysterious  and  super- 
natural. Aguilar  went  on  to  relate  the  tremendous 
and  superhuman  powers  of  the  people  in  these 
ships,  who,  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
wreaked  destruction  on  all  who  disr'eased  them, 
while  they  dispensed  inestimable  gifts  and  benefits 
on  such  as  proved  themselves  their  friends.  He  at 
the  same  time  spread  before  the  cacique  various 
presents  brought  by  the  messengers,  as  specimens 
of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  the  friendship 
of  the  strangers.  The  intimation  was  effectual.  The 
cicaque  was  filled  with  awe  at  the  recital  of  the  ter- 
rific powers  of  the  white  men,  and  his  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  the  glittering  trinkets  displayed  before 
him.  He  entreated  Aguilar,  therefore,  to  act  as  hi.i 
embassador  and  mediator,  and  to  secure  him  the 
amity  of  the  strangers. 

Aguilar  saw  with  transport  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  deliverance.  In  this  moment  of  exultation, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  only  surviving  comraJc 
of  his  past  fortunes,  Gonzalo  Guerrero,  and,  sending 
the  letter  of  Cortez  to  him,  invited  him  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  escape.  The  sturdy  seaman  was  at 
this  time  a  great  chieftain  in  his  province,  and  his  In- 
dian bride  had  borne  him  a  numerous  progeny.  His 
heart,  however,  yearned  after  his  native  country,  and 
he  might  have  been  tempted  to  leave  lis  honours 
and  <lignities,  his  inndel  wife  and  hal.-savage  off- 
spring behind  him,  but  an  insuperable,  though 
somewhat  ludicrous,  obstacle  presented  itself  to  his 
wishes.  Having  long  since  g^ven  over  all  expecta- 
tion of  a  return  to  civilized  life,  he  hnd  conformed  '.c 
the  customs  of  the  country,  and  had  adopted  the  ex- 
ternal signs  and  decorations  that  marked  him  as  a 
warrior  and  a  man  of  rank.  His  face  and  hands 
were  indelibly  painted  or  tattooed  ;  his  ears  and  lips 
were  slit  to  adi  lit  huge  Indian  ornaments,  and  his 
nose  was  drawn  down  almost  to  his  mouth  by  a 
massy  ring  of  gold,  and  a  dangling  jewel. 

Thus  curiously  garbled  and  disfiguied,  the  honest 
seaman  felt,  that  however  he  might  be  admired  in 
Yucatan,  he  should  be  apt  to  have  the  rabble  at  his 
heels  in  Spain.  He  m.ide  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to 
remain  a  great  man  among  the  savages,  rather  thain 
run  the  risk  of  being  shown  as  a  man-monster  at 
home. 

Finding  that  he  decUned  accompanying  him,  Jerc- 
nimo  de  Aguilar  set  off  for  the  point  of  Cotoche, 
escorted  by  three  Indians.  The  time  he  had  lost  in 
waiting  for  Guerrero  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his 
hopes,  for  when  he  arrived  at  the  point,  the  caravels 
sent  by  Cortez  had  departed,  though  sever.1l  crosses 
of  reeds  set  up  in  different  places  gave  tokens  of  the 
recent  presence  of  Christians. 

The  only  hope  that  remained,  was  that  the  squad* 
ron  of  Cortez  might  yet  linger  at  the  opposite  islAod 
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of  Cxumel .  but  hov/  was  he  to  get  there?  While 
wanderii  v;  ilisconsolately  along  the  shore,  he  fount! 
a  canoe,  half  buried  in  sand  and  water,  and  with 
one  sidi;  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Iiidianr.  he  cleaned  it,  and  set  it  atloat,  anil  on 
looking  further  he  found  the  stave  of  a  hogshead 
which  might  serve  for  a  paddle.  It  was  a  frail  eni- 
b."ikaiicn  in  which  to  cross  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
several  leagiies  wide,  but  there  was  no  alternative. 
Pri.'vailing  on  the  Indians  to  accompany  him,  he 
ij,.  launched  forth  in  the  canoe  and  coasted  the  main- 

WJ  land   until   he   came  to  the  narrowest  part  Of  the 

{];  ftrait,  where  it  was  but  four  leagues  across  ;  here  he 

t  ,  stood  directly  for  Cozumel,  contending,  as  well  as  he 

I ' '  was  able,  with  a  strong  current,  and  at  length  suc- 

ii '  ceeded  in  reaching  the  island. 

Ij  He  had  scarce  landed  when  a  party  of  Spaniards, 

^j  who  had  been  lying  in  wait,  rushed  forth  from  their 

y  concealment,   sword   in  hand.     The   three  Indians 

,V  would  have  fled,  but  Aguilar  reassured   them,  and, 

;! ,  calling  out  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  language, 

4  assured  them  that  he  was  a  Christian.    Then  throw- 

Si  ing  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  raising  his  eyes, 

Btreaming  with  tears,  to  heaven,  he  gave  thanks  to 
'I  God  for  having  restored  him  to  his  countrymen. 

;.;  The  Spaniards  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment : 

i  '  from  his  language  he  w.is  evidently  a  Castiiian,  but 

^  to  all  appearance  he  was  an  Indi.in.     He  was  per- 

(j  fectly  naked ;  wore  his  hair  braided  round  his  head 

ij  in  the  marmer  of  the  country,  and  his  complexion 

'  was  burnt  by  the  sun  to  a  tawny  colour.     He  had  a 

ij  bow  in  his  hand,  a  quiver  at  his  shoulder,  and  a 

I  net-woik  pouch  at  his  side  in  which  he  carried  his 

I  provisions. 

The   .Sp.iniards    proved    to   be  a   reconnoitering 
I  ?'''r!y,  sent  out  by  Cortez  to  watch  the  approach  ol 

t}ie  canoe,  which  had  been  descried  coming  from 
I  \  icatan.     Cortez  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  being 

Joined  by  the  captives,  the  caravel  having  waited 
lh»  allotted  time  at  Cotoche,  and  returned  without 
news  of  them.  He  had,  in  fact,  made  sail  to  prose- 
cute his  voyage,  but  fortunately  one  of  his  ships  had 
sprung  a  leak,  which  had  obliged  him  to  return 
to  the  island. 

When  Jeronimo  de  Ag^iilar  and  his  companions 
arrived  in  presence  of  Cortez,  who  was  surrounded 
by  his  officers,  they  made  a  profound  reverence, 
squatted  un  the  ground,  laid  their  hows  and  arrows 
beside  them,  and  touching  their  right  hands,  wet 
with  spittle,  on  the  ground,  rubbed  them  about  the 
region  of  the  heart,  such  being  their  sign  of  the  most 
devoted  submission. 

Cortez  greeted  Aguilar  with  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  raising  him  from  the  earth,  took  from  his  own 
person  a  large  yellow  mantle  lined  with  crimson, 
and  threw  it  over  his  shoulders.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  for  so  long  a  time  gone  entirely  naked, 
that  even  this  scanty  covering  was  at  tirst  almost 
insupportable,  and  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  stomach  to  the  meat  and  drink  set  be- 
fore him. 

When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  agita- 
iian  of  his  arrival  among  Christians,  Cortez  drew 
from  him  the  particulars  of  his  story,  and  found  that 
*^  was  relatea  to  one  of  his  own  friends,  the  licen- 
tiate Maicos  de  Aguilar.  He  treated  him,  therefore, 
with  additional  kindness  and  respect,  and  retained 
him  ahx)ut  his  person  to  aid  him  as  an  interpreter  in 
hs  great  Mexican  expedition. 

llie  happiness  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  at  once 
more  being  restored  to  his  countrymen,  was  doomed 
to  siiiT.r  some  alloy  from  the  disasters  that  had  hap- 
pened in  his  family.  Peter  Martyr  records  a  touch- 
ing anecdote  of  the  effect  that  had  been  produced 


upon  his  mother  by  the  tidings  ol  his  mtBtottuna 
A  \ague  rei)ort  haa  reached  her  in  Spain  that  h«i 
son  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  cannibals.  All  thf 
horrible  tales  that  circulated  in  S|iain  concerning  the 
treatment  of  these  savages  to  their  prisoners,  nished 
to  her  im.igination,  and  she  went  distracted.  VVhen« 
ever  she  beheld  roasted  meat,  or  flesh  upon  the  spit, 
she  would  till  the  ho  se  with  her  outcries,  "t'h. 
wretched  inotrer!  oh,  most  'miserable  of  women!' 
would  she  exc.aim,  "  behold  the  limbs  of  m>  mur- 
dered son." * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tidings  of  his  deliverance 
had  a  favourable  elTect  upon  her  intellects,  and  that 
she  lived  to  rejoice  at  his  after-fortunes.  He  served 
Hernando  Cortez  with  great  courage  and  ability 
throughout  his  Mexican  conquests,  acting  someiimeg 
as  a  soldier,  sometimes  as  interpreter  and  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Indians,  and,  in  reward  of  his  fidelity  and 
services,  was  appointed  regidor,  or  civil  governor  of 
the  city  of  Mexico. 


MICER  CODRO,  THE  ASTROLOGER. 


The  fate  of  the  Italian  astrologer,  Micer  Codro, 
who  predicted  the  end  of  Va.sco  Nuiiez,  is  related  by 
the  historian  Oviedo,  with  some  particulars  that  bor- 
der upon  the  marvelous.  It  appears  that  after  the 
death  of  his  patroii,  he  continued  for  several  y^ars 
rambling  about  the  New  World  in  the  train  of  the 
Spanish  discoverers  ;  but  intent  upon  studying  the 
secrets  of  its  natural  history,  nilher  than  searchiKf 
after  its  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  was  once  coast- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Southern  ocean  in  a  ship  coirw 
manded  by  one  Geronimo  de  V'alcnzuela,  from  whcis 
he  received  such  cruel  treatment  as  to  cause  his 
death,  though  what  the  nature  of  the  treatment  was, 
we  are  not  precisely  informed. 

Finding  his  end  approaching,  the  unfortunate  as- 
trologer addressed  Valenzuela  in  the  most  solemn 
manner:  "  Captairt,"  said  he,  "you  have  caused  my 
death  by  your  cruelty  ;  I  now  summon  you  to  appear 
with  me,  within  a  year  before  the  judgment  seat  af 
God!" 

The  captain  made  a  light  and  scoffing  answer, 
and  treated  his  summons  with  contempt. 

They  were  then  off  the  coast  of  Ver.igua,  near  the 
verdant  islands  of  Zebaco,  which  lie  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  poor  astrologer  gazed 
wistfully  with  his  dying  eyes  upon  the  green  and 
shady  groves,  and  entreated  the  pilot  or  mate  of  the 
car.ivel  to  land  him  on  one  of  the  islands,  that  he 
might  die  in  peace.  "Micer  Codro,"  replied  the 
pilot,  "  those  are  not  islands,  but  points  of  land ; 
there  are  no  islands  hereabout." 

"  There  are,  indeed,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "  two 
good  and  pleasant  islands,  well  watered,  and  near  to 
the  coast,  and  within  them  is  a  great  bay  with  a  har- 
bor. Land  me,  I  pray  you,  ujxin  one  of  these  islands, 
that  I  may  have  comfort  in  my  dying  iiour." 

The  pilot,  whose  rough  nature  had  been  to'iched 
with  pity  for  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  astrol- 
oger, listened  to  his  prayer,  and  conveyed  hiiv  to  the 
shore,  where  he  found  the  opinion  he  had  given  of 
the  character  of  the  coast  to  be  correct,  lie  laid 
him  on  the  herbage  in  the  shade,  where  the  poor 
wanderer  soon  expired.  The  pilot  then  dug  a  grave 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  where  he  buried  him  with  ail 
possible  decency,  and  carved  a  cross  on  the  barK  to 
mark  the  grave.  , 


*  P.  Uutyi,  dWMl.  4,  c.  6. 
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Some  time  aflerwat  Is,  Oviedo,  the  historian,  was 
on  the  island  with  this  very  pilot,  who  showed  him 
the  cross  on  the  tree,  and  gave  his  honest  testimony 
to  the  good  character  and  worthy  conduct  of  Micer 
Codro.  Oviedo,  as  he  regarded  the  nameless  grave, 
passed  the  eulogium  of  a  scholar  upon  the  poor  as- 
trologer: "He  died,"  says  he,  "like  Pliny,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  travelling  about  the  world  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  nature.'  According  to  his 
iccojnt,  the  prediction  of  Micer  Codro  held  good 
Rith  respect  to  Valenzuela,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of 
V'asco  Nuftei.  The  captain  died  within  the  term  in 
which  he  had  summoned  him  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  0." God  I* 


JUAN  PONCE  DE  LEON, 

CX)MQUBROR   OF  PORTO    RICO,   AND    DISCOVERER 
OF   FLORIDA. 


CHAPTER   I. 


RBCONNOITERING  EXPEDITION  OF  JUAN  PONCE 
DE  LEON  TO  THE  LSLAND  OF  BORIQUEN.— 
(1508.) 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  and 
colonization  of  liayti.  yet  its  neighbouring  island  of 
Boriqunn.  or,  as  the  Spaniards  called  it,  St.  Juan, 
{sir.re  named  Porto  Rico,)  remained  unexploretl.  It 
wa«-  beautiful  to  the  eve  .as  beheld  from  the  sea,  hav- 
ing lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forest  trees  of  pro- 
lig  ous  si^e  and  m.igniticent  foliage.  There  were 
';road  fertile  valleys  also,  always  fresh  and  green  ; 
for  (he  frec|uent  showers  and  abundant  streams  in 
tricse  latitudes,  and  the  absence  of  all  wintry  frost, 
produce  a  perpetual  verrlure.  Various  ships  had  oc- 
casionally touched  al  the  island,  but  their  crews  h.ad 
never  penetrated  into  the  interior.  It  was  evident, 
however,  from  the  number  of  hamlets  and  scattered 
houses,  and  the  smoke  rising  in  all  directions  from 
among  the  trees,  that  it  was  well*  peopled.  The  in- 
habitants still  continued  to  enjoy  their  life  of  indo- 
lence and  freedom,  unmolested  by  the  ills  t?iat  over- 
whelmed the  neighbouring  island  of  Hayti.  Th6 
time  had  arrived,  however,  when  they  were  to  share 
the  common  lot  of  their  fellow  savages,  and  to  sink 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  white  man. 

At  the  time  when  Nicholas  de  (Ivando,  Governor 
of  Hispaniola,  undertook  to  lay  waste  the  great  prov- 
ince of  Higuey,  \  hich  Lay  at  the  eastern  end  of  Hay- 
ti, he  sent,  as  conunander  of  part  of  the  troops,  a 
veteran  soldier  named  Juan  Ponce  i!e  Leon.  He 
was  a  native  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  and  in  his  bcyhood 
had  been  p.age  to  Pedro  Nufiez  de  Guzman,  Sefior 
,-<■  ToraUt  From  an  early  age  he  had  been  .schooled 
tc  war,  and  had  ser\'ed  in  the  various  campaigns 
'.giinst  the  Moors  of  (iranada.  He  accompanied 
Colupfi'ius  in  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  and  was 
ii'trirwards,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  partisans  of  Fran- 
"■:sto  Itoldan,  in  his  rebellion  against  the  admiral. 
Having  di.stinguished  himself  in  various  battles  with 
the  Indians,  and  acquired  a  n.ime  for  s.igacity  as 
well  as  valour,  he  received  a  comm.and  subordinate 
to  Juan  de  Esauibel,  in  the  campaign  against  Higuey, 
and  seconded  his  chief  so  valiantly  in  that  sanguinary 
expedition,  that  after  the  s'lbjugation  of  the  province 


he  was  appointed  to  the  command  ot  it  as  lieutcn 
ant  of  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  had  all  the  imp;.tience.of 
quiet  life  and  the  passion  for  exploit  of  a  veteran 
campaigner.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  tran()uil 
command  of  his  province  of  Higuey,  before  he  began 
to  cast  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  green  mountains  of 
Horiquen.  They  were  directly  opposite,  and  bin 
twelve  or  fourteen  leagues  distant,  so  as  tc  he  li»< 
tinctly  seen  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics.  The  Indians  of  the  two  islands  freque  utly 
visited  each  other,  and  in  this  way  Ju.an  Ponce  re- 
ceived the  usual  intelligence  that  the  mountains  he 
had  eyed  so  wistfully  abounded  with  gold,  He  read- 
ily obtained  permission  from  Governor  Ovando  to 
make  an  expedition  to  this  island,  and  embarked  in 
the  year  1 508  in  a  caravel,  with  a  few  Sjjaniards  and 
several  Indian  interpreters  and  guides. 

After  an  easy  voyage  he  landed  on  the  woody 
shores  of  the  island,  near  to  the  residence  of  the 
principal  cacique,  AgueyLana.  He  found  tlie  chief- 
tain seated  in  patriarchal  style  under  the  shade  of 
his  native  groves  and  surrounded  by  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  mother,  step-father,  brother,  and  sister, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  hom.aije  to  the 
strangers,  Juan  Ponce,  in  fact,  was  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  family,  and  the  cacique  exchanged 
names  with  him,  which  is  the  Indian  pledge  of  per- 
petual amity.  Ju.an  Ponce  also  gave  Christian  naines 
to  the  mother  and  step-father  of  the  cacique,  and 
would  fain  have  baptized  them,  but  they  declined  the 
ceremony,  though  they  always  took  a  pride  in  the 
names  thus  given  them. 

In  his  zeal  to  gratify  his  guests  the  racique  lock 
them  to  various  p.arts  of  the  island.  They  found  the 
interior  to  correspond  with  the  exteninl  appea'ance. 
It  was  wild  and  mount.ainous,  but  ma^Tiiifcenfljf 
wooded,  with  deep  rich  valleys  fertilized  by  limpiS 
streams.  Juan  Ponce  recjuested  the  cacicjue  to  re- 
veal  to  him  the  riches  ot  the  island.  The  simple 
Indian  showed  him  his  most  productive  fields  of 
Yuca,  the  groves  laden  with  the  most  delicious  fruit, 
the  sweetest  and  purest  fountains,  and  the  coolest 
runs  of  water. 

Ponce  de  Leon  heeded  but  little  these  re.al  bless- 
ings, and  demanded  whether  the  island  produced  no 
gold.  Upon  this,  the  cacique  conducted  him  to  two 
rivers,  the  Manatuabon  and  the  Zebuco,  where  the 
very  pebbles  seemed  richly  veined  with  gold,  and 
large  grains  shone  arr.ong  the  sand  thrcufjh  the  lim- 
pio  w.iter.  Some  ot  the  largest  of  these  were  gath- 
ered by  'he  Indians  and  given  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
quantity  thus  procured  confirmed  the  hopes  of  Juan 
Ponce  ;  and  leaving  several  of  his  companions  in  the 
house  of  the  hospitable  cacique,  he  returtied  to  Hayti 
to  report  the  success  of  his  expedition.  He  pre- 
sentetl  the  specimens  of  gold  to  trie  (governor  Ovan- 
do, who  as.s.ayed  them  in  a  crucible.  The  ore  w.as  not 
so  tine  as  that  of  Hispaniola,  but  as  it  w:is  supjxised 
to  exist  in  greater  quantities,  the  Governor  deter- 
mined on  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  and  confided 
the  enterprise  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 


CHAPTER  IL 


•  VUlc  Ovkledo,  Hiat.  Gen.  I.  (nix.  c.  a. 

t  Incu,  Garciltto  de  la  Vega,  Hut.  Flohda,  t.  i*.  c.  37. 


JUAN   PONCK  ASPIRES  TO    THE  GOVERNMENT  0/ 
PORTO   RICO. — (1509.) 

The  natives  of  Boriqucn  were  more  warlike  than 
those  of  Hispaniola  ;  being  accustomtxi  to  the  use 
of  arms  from  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  frequent 
invasions  of  the  Caribs.  It  was  supposed,  therefore. 
that  the  conquest  ot  their  island  would  l)e  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  and  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  madt 
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another,  as  it  were  a  preparatory  visit,  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  country,  and  with  the  nature 
and  resources  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found  tlie  com- 
panions, whom  he  had  left  there  on  his  former  visit, 
m  good  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of  gratitude 
towards  the  cacique  Agueybana,  who  had  treated 
them  with  undiminished  hospitality.  There  ap- 
pcanyJ  to  be  no  need  of  violence  to  win  the  island 
Vroir  such  simple-hearted  and  confiding  i')eoplc. 
Juar.  Ponce  llatiered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being 
tijpcinted  to  its  government  by  Ovando,  and  of 
hnngir.g  it  peaceably  into  subjection.  After  reniain- 
ir.g  some  time  on  the  island,  he  returned  to  San  Do- 
mingo to  seek  the  desired  apix)intment,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  found  the  whole  face  of  affairs  had  changed 
during  his  absence. 

His  patron,  the  Governor  Ovando,  had  been  re- 
called to  Spain,  and  Don  Diego  Columinis,  son  of 
the  renowned  discoverer,  appointed  in  his  place  to 
the  command  at  San  Domingo.  To  add  to  the  per- 
plexities of  Juan  Ponce,  a  cavalier  had  already  ar- 
rived from  Sp.iin,  empoweretl  by  the  king  to  form  a 
settlement  and  build  a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico.  His  name  was  Christoval  de  Sotomayor;  he 
was  brother  to  the  Count  of  Camina,  and  had  been 
secretary  to  I'hilip  I.,  surniamed  the  Handsome,  king 
of  Castile,  and  father  of  Charles  V. 

Don  I'ii'.n'oCoIiniibus  was  highly  displeast-d  with 
the-  net  of  tile  kiii.tr  in  granting  those  pow(!r.s  to  So- 
tomayor. iis  it  hail  bct.'ii  doim  wituoiit  his  kiiowl- 
ediio  and  consent,  and  4  course  in  dlsrej^'ard  of  his 
pn'i'o,L,'ativo  as  viceroy,  to  bo  consulted  as  to  nil  ap- 
pointments made  within  Ills  jiu'lsdietion.  He  re- 
fused, therefore,  to  put  Sotomayor  in  ])ossession 
of  the  Island.  He  paid  as  little  respect  to  the 
claims  of  .Iiiaii  Ponce  de  Leon,  whom  he  rej;ar(le<l 
with  an  iimrracious  e^•c  as  a  favorite  of  his  ])rede- 
cessor  Ovando.  To  settle  the  matter  etrectnally, 
ho  exerted  what  he  considered  his  ollicial  and  hered- 
itary privilege,  and  choose  officers  to  suit  himself, 
appointing  ono  Jnan  Ceron  to  the  government  of 
Poito  Rico,  and  Miguel  Diaz  to  .serve  as  his  lieuten- 
ants.* 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  ri.al  candidate, 
Christoval  de  Sotomayor,  bore  their  disappointment 
with  a  good  grace.  Though  the  command  was  de- 
nied them,  they  still  hoped  to  improve  their  fortunes 
in  the  island,  and  accordingly  joined  the  crowd  of 
adventurers  that  accompanied  the  newly  appointed 
governor. 

New  changes  soon  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  between  King 
Ferdinand  and  the  admiral  as  to  points  of  privilege. 
The  former  still  seemed  disposed  to  maintain  the 
right  of  mal<mg  appointments  without  consulting 
Don  Diego,  and  exerted  it  in  the  present  instance ; 
for,  when  Ovando,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  made 
favourable  representation  of  the  merits  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and  set  forth  his  services  in  exploring  Porto 
Rico,  the  king  ajipointed  him  governor  of  that  island, 
and  signified  specifically  that  Don  Diego  Columbus 
should  not  presume  to  displace  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 


J^'AW  PONCE  RUr.KS  WITH  A  STRONG  HAND — EX- 
ASPERATION OF  THE  INDIANS — THEIR  EXPERI- 
MENT TO  PROVE  WHETHER  THE  SPANIARDS 
WERE  MORTAL. 

Juan  PoNCt  de  Leon  assumed  the  command 
of  the  island  of  Boriquen  in  the  year  1509,     Being  a 

*  I{  t.he  reader  has  penisect  the  hiiitory  of  Columbus,  he  may  re- 
member the  romantic  adventure  of  this  Nfi^uel  Diaz  with  a  female 
cuiqiie,  winch  lixl  to  the  diKurery  uf  the  gjld  minei  of  Hayiia,  aad 
tb*  founuing  of  the  city  of  San  Dominio. 


fiery,  high-handed  old  soldiei  hts  first  stqi  was  U 
quarrel  with  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel  Diaz,  the  ex 
governor  and  his  lieutenant,  and  to  send  them  prison- 
ers to  Spain,* 

He  was  far  more  favourable  to  his  late  conpetitor, 
Christoval  de  Sotomayor.  Finding  him  to  be  a  cav- 
alier of  noble  blood  and  high  connexions,  yet  void 
of  pretension,  and  of  most  accommodating  temper 
he  otTercd  to  make  him  his  lieutenant,  and  to  pvr. 
him  the  post  of  Alcalde  Mayor,  an  offer  which  w^ 
very  thankfully  accepted. 

The  pride  of  rank,  however,  which  follows  a  man 
even  into  the  wilderness,  soon  interfered  with  the 
quiet  of  Sotomayor;  he  was  ridiculed  for  descend- 
ing so  much  below  his  birth  and  dignity,  as  to  accept 
a  subaltern  situation  to  a  simple  gentleman  in  the 
island  which  he  had  originally  aspired  to  govern. 
He  could  not  withstand  these  sneers,  but  resigned 
his  appointment,  and  remained  in  the  island  as  a 
private  individual ;  estaNishing  himself  in  a  village 
where  he  had'  a  large  repaitimiento  or  allotment  of 
Indians  assigned  to  him  by  a  grant  from  the  king. 

Juan  Ponce  fixed  his  scat  of  government  in  a  town 
called  Caparra,  which  he  founded 'on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  in  a 
neightourhood  supposed  to  abound  in  gold,  It  was 
in  front  of  the  port  called  Kico,  which  subseciuently 
gave  its  name  to  the  island.  The  road  to  the  town 
was  up  a  mountain,  through  a  dense  forest,  and  so 
rugged  and  miry  that  it  was  the  bane  of  man  and 
beast.  It  cost  more  to  convey  provisions  and  mer- 
chan(li.se  up  this  league  of  mountain  than  it  had  tc 
bring  them  from  Spain. 

Juan  Ponce,  being  firmly  seated  in  his  government, 
began  to  carve  and  portion  out  the  island,  to  found 
towns,  and  to  distribute  the  natives  into  repartimj- 
entos,  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  their  lahoui. 

The  poor  Indians  soon  found  the  ditTerence  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  as  guests,  and  the  Spaniards 
as  masters.  They  were  driven  to  despair  bv  the 
heavy  tasks  imposed  u|)on  them ;  for  to  thtir  irce 
spirits  and  indolent  habits,  restraint  and  labour 
were  worse  than  death.  Many  of  the  most  harf'y 
and  daring  proposed  a  general  insurrection,  and  a 
massacre  of  their  oppressors  ;  the  great  mass,  how- 
ever, were  deterred  by  the  belief  that  the  Spaniards 
were  supernatural  beings  and  could  not  be  killed. 

A  shrewd  and  sceptical  cacique  named  Ilrayoan, 
determined  to  put  their  immortality  to  the  test. 
Hearing  that  a  young  Spaniard  named  Sahedo,  waa 
passing  through  his  lands,  he  sent  a  party  of  his  sul>- 
jects  to  escort  him,  giving  them  secret  instructions 
how  they  were  to  act.  On  coming  to  a  river  they  took 
Salzedo  on  their  shoulders  to  carry  him  across,  but, 
when  in  the  miilst  of  the  stream,  they  let  him  fall,  and, 
throwing  themselves  upon  him,  pressed  him  uniier 
water  until  he  was  drowned.  Then  dragging  his  body 
to  the  shore,  and  still  doubting  his  being  dead,  they 
wept  and  howled  over  him,  making  a  thousand 
apologies  for  having  fallen  upon  him,  and  kept  him 
so  long  Ijenealh  the  surface. 

The  cacique  Brayoan  came  to  examine  the  body 
and  pronounced  it  lifeless;  but  the  Indians,  still  fear- 
ing it  might  possess  lurking  immortality  and  ulti- 
mately revive,  kept  watch  over  it  for  three  days,  un^ 
til  in  showed  incontestible  signs  of  putrefaction. 

Being  now  convinced  that  the  strangers  were 
mortal  men  like  themselves,  they  readily  enteied  intc 
a  general  conspiracy  to  destroy  tiem.t 


*  Hamn,  d«cad.  1. 1,  vii.  C.  11. 
t  Hencim,  dacad.  1 1,  viii.  C.  ij. 
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CHAPTER  »V. 

CONSPIKACY  OF   THE  CACIgUES— THE    FATE    OF 
SOTOMAVOR. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  conspiracy  among  the 
natives  was  Agueybana,  brotlier  and  successor  to 
the  hospitable  cacique  of  the  same  name,  who  had 
fi-st  welcomed  the  Spaniards  to  the  island,  and  who 
bad  fortunately  closed  his  eyes  in  peace,  before  his 
native  ^oves  were  made  the  scenes  of  violence  and 
oppression.  The  present  cacique  had  fallen  within 
the  repartimiento  of  Don  Christoval  de  Sotomayor, 
and,  though  treated  by  that  cavalit-r  with  kindness, 
could  never  reconcile  his  proud  spirit  to  the  yoke  of 
vassalage. 

Agueybana  held  secret  councils  with  his  confed- 
erate caciques,  in  which  they  concerted  a  plan  of 
operations.  As  the  Spaniards  were  scattered  about 
in  different  places,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  a  certain 
time,  each  cacique  should  despatch  those  within  his 
province.  In  arranging  the  massacre  of  those  within 
(lis  own  domains,  Agueybana  assigned  to  one  of  his 
inferior  caciques  the  task  of  surprising  the  village  of 
Sotomayor,  giving  him  3,000  wan  irs  for  the  i)ur- 
pose.  He  was  to  assail  the  vil'  m  the  dead  of  the 
night,  to  set  hre  to  the  houseb,  Liid  to  slaughter  all 
the  inhabitants.  He  proudly,  however,  reserved  to 
himself  the  honour  of  killing  Don  Christoval  with  his 
own  hand. 

Don  Christoval  had  an  unsuspected  friend  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  enemies.  Being  a  cavalier  of  gal- 
lant appearance  and  amiable  .ind  courteous  manners, 
he  had  won  the  affections  of  an  Indian  princess,  the 
sister  of  the  cacique  Agueybana.  She  had  overheard 
enough  of  the  war-council  of  her  brother  and  his 
warriors  to  learn  that  Sotomayor  was  in  danger. 
The  life  of  her  lover  was  more  precious  in  her  eyes 
than  the  safety  of  her  brother  and  her  tribe  ;  hast- 
ening, therefore,  to  him.  she  told  him  all  that  she 
knew  or  feared,  and  warned  him  to  be  upon  his 
guard.  Sotomayor  a|)pears  to  have  been  of  the 
most  easy  and  incautious  nature,  void  of  all  evil  and 
deceit  himself,  and  slow  to  suspect  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  others.  He  considered  the  apprehension  of 
the  princess  as  dictated  by  her  fond  anxiety,  and 
neglected  to  protit  by  her  warning. 

He  received,  however,  about  the  same  time,  in- 
formation from  a  different  quarter,  tending  to  the 
same  point.  A  Spaniard,  versed  in  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  had  observed  a  number 
gathering  together  one  evening,  painted  and  deco- 
rated as  if  for  battle.  Suspecting  some  lurking  mis- 
chief, he  stripped  and  painted  himself  in  tiieir  man- 
ner, and,  favoured  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
succeeded  in  mingling  among  them  undiscovered. 
They  were  .assembled  round  a  fire  performing  one 
of  tneir  m.ystic  war-dances,  to  the  chant  of  an 
Areyto  or  legendary  ballad.  The  strophes  and  re- 
sponses trepted  of  revenge  and  slaughter,  and  re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  death  of  Sotomayor. 

The  Spaniard  withdrew  unperceived,  and  hasten- 
ed to  apprise  Don  Christoval  of  his  danger.  The 
Lfctiei  still  made  light  of  these  repeated  warnings ; 
revolving  them,  however,  in  his  mind  in  the  stillness 
oi  the  night,  be  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness,  and 
determined  to  repair  in  the  morning  to  Juan  Ponce 
de  L'X)n,  in  his  strong-hold  at  Caparra.  With  his 
fated  heedlessness,  or  temerity,  however,  he  applied 
to  Agueybana  for  Indians  to  carry  his  baggage,  and 
departe<l  slighty  armed,  and  accompanied  by  but 
three  Spaniards,  although  he  had  to  pass  through 
close  and  lonely  forests,  where  he  would  be  at  the 
ir.ercy  of  any  treacherous  or  lurking  foe. 

The  cacique  watched  the  departure  of  his  intended 
rictim  and  set  ou'  shortly  atterwards,  dogging  his 


-'  ?ps  at  a  distance  through  the  forest,  accompanied 
Dy  a  few  chosen  warriors.  Agueybana  and  his  party 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  met  a  Spaniard 
named  Juan  Gonzalez,  who  si)oke  the  Indian 
language.  They  immediately  assailed  him  and 
wounded  him  in  several  places.  He  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  cacique,  imploring  his  life  in  the 
most  abject  terms.  The  chief  spared  him  for  the 
moment,  being  eager  to  make  sure  of  Don  Christen 
val.  He  overtook  that  incautions  cavalier  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  woodland,  and  stealing  silently 
upon  him,  burst  forth  suddenly  with  his  warriors 
from  the  covert  of  the  thickets,  giving  the  fatal  war 
whoop.  Before  Sotomayor  could  put  himself  upon 
his  guard  a  blow  from  the  war  club  of  the  cacique 
felled  him  to  the  earth,  when  he  was  quickly  des- 
patched by  repeated  blows.  The  four  Spaniards 
who  accompanied  him  shared  his  fate,  being  assail 
ed,  not  merely  by  the  wariors  who  had  come  in  pui 
suit  of  them,  but  by  their  own  Indian  guides. 

When  Agueybana  h.ad  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
this  unfortunate  cavalier.  Tie  returned  in  quest  of 
Juan  Gonzalez.  The  latter,  however,  had  recovered 
sufficiently  from  his  wounds  to  leave  the  place  where 
he  had  been  assailed,  ard,  dreading  the  return  of  the 
savages,  had  climbed  into  a  tree  and  concealed  him- 
self among  the  branches.  From  thence,  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  he  watched  his  pursuers  as  they  search- 
ed all  the  surrounding  forest  for  him.  Fortunately 
they  did  not  think  of  looking  up  into  the  trees,  but, 
after  beating  the  bushes  for  some  time,'  gave  up  the 
search.  Though  he  saw  them  depart,  yet  he  did 
not  venture  from  his  concealment  until  the  night  had 
closed;  he  then  descended  from  the  tree  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  residence  of  certain  Span- 
iards, where  his  wounds  were  dressed.  When  this 
was  done  he  waited  not  to  take  repose,  but  repaired 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Caparra,  and  informed  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  of  the  danger  he  supposed  to  be  still 
impending  over  Sotomayor,  for  he  knew  not  that  the 
enemy  had  accomplished  his  death.  Juan  Ponce 
immediately  sent  out  forty  men  to  his  relief.  They 
came  to  the  scene  of  mass.acre,  where  they  found 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  cavalier,  partly  buried, 
but  with  the  feet  out  of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  tims  the  savages  had  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  the  village  ot  Sotomayor.  They 
approached  it  unperceived,  through  the  surrounding 
forest,  and  entering  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  set 
tire  to  the  straw-thatched  houses,  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
tlames. 

Several  were  slain  at  the  onset,  but  a  brave  Span- 
iard, named  Diego  de  Salazar,  rallied  his  country- 
men, inspirited  them  to  beat  off  the  enemy,  and 
succeeded  in  conducting  the  greater  part  of  them, 
though  sorely  mangled  and  harassed,  to  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Governor  at  Caparra.  Scarcely  had  these 
fugitives  gained  the  fortress,  when  others  came 
hurrying  in  from  all  quarters,  bringing  similar  tales 
of  contlagration  and  massacre.  For  once  a  general 
insurrection,  so  often  planned  in  savage  life,  agains* 
the  domination  of  the  white  men,  was  crowned  with 
success.  All  the  vill.iges  founded  by  the  Span- 
iards had  been  surprised,  about  a  hundred  of  theL' 
inhabitants  destroyed,  and  the  survivors  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  a  beleaguered  fortress. 


!    ■} 


CHAPTER  V. 


WAR  OF  JUAN  PONCE  WITH  THE  CACIQUE 
AGUEYBANA. 

JUAN  Ponce  de  Leon  might  now  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  governor  without  territories,  and  a  general 
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withoL  soldiers.  His  villages  were  smoking  ruins, 
am!  his  ivliole  force  diil  not  amount  to  a  hundred 
men,  several  of  whom  were  disablLd  hy  tiieir  wounds. 
He  had  an  able  and  implacable  foe  in  Agueybana. 
who  look  the  lead  of  all  the  other  caciques,  and  even 
s;nt  envoys  to  tlie  Caribs  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
entreating  them  to  forget  all  ancient  animosities,  and 
(o  make  common  cause  ag.iinst  these  strangers— tht 
1  xidly  encinius  of  the  whole  Indian  race.  In  the 
iii-a'i  time  the  whole  of  this  wild  island  was  in  re- 

;liion,  and  the  forests  around  the  fortress  of  Ca- 
-atra  rang  with  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages, 
the  blasts  of  their  war  conchs,  and  the  stormy  roar- 
ing of  their  drums. 

Juan  Ponce  was  a  staunch  and  wary  old  soldier, 
and  not  easily  daunted.  He  remained  grimly  en- 
sconced within  his  fortress,  from  whence  he  des- 
patched messengers  in  all  haste  to  Hispanlola,  im- 
ploring immediate  assistance.  In  the  mean  time  he 
tasked  his  wits  to  divert  the  enemy  and  to  keep  them 
at  bay.  He  divided  his  little  f(jrce  into  three  bodies 
of  about  thirty  men  each,  untler  the  command  of 
Diego  Salazar,  Miguel  de  Toro,  and  Luis  de  Anasco, 
and  sent  them  out  alternately  to  make  sudden  sur- 
prises and  assaults,  to  form  ambuscades,  and  to 
practice  the  other  stratagems  of  partisan  warfare, 
which  he  had  learnt  in  early  life,  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Moors  of  Granada. 

One  of  his  most  efficient  warriors  w.is  a  dog  named 
Bcreziiio,  renowned  for  courage,  strength,  and  s.agac- 
ity.  It  is  Slid  that  he  could  distinguish  those  of  the 
Indians  who  were  allies,  from  those  who  were  ene- 
mies of  the  Spaniards.  To  the  former  he  was  docile 
and  friendly,  to  the  latter  fierce  and  implacable.  He 
was  the  terror  of  the  natives,  who  were  unaccustomed 
tc  powerful  and  ferocious  animals,  and  did  more  serv- 
ice in  this  wild  warfare  than  could  have  been  ren- 
dered by  several  soldiers.  His  prowess  was  so  highly 
oppreciated  tliat  his  master  received  for  him  tlie  pay, 
allowance,  and  share  of  booty,  assigned  to  a  cross- 
bow man,  which  was  the  highest  stipend  given.* 

At  length  the  stout  old  cavalier  Juan  Ponce  was 
reinforced  in  his  strong-hold,  by  troops  from  His- 
paniola,  whereupon  he  sallied  forth  boldly  to  take 
revenge  upon  those  who  had  thus  held  him  in  a  kind 
of  durance.  His  toe  Agueybana  was  at  that  time 
encamped  in  his  own  territories  with  more  than  live 
thousand  warriors,  but  in  a  negligent,  unwatchful 
stale,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reinforcements  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  supposed  Juan  Ponce  shut  up 
with  his  handful  of  men  in  Caparra.  The  old  sol- 
dier, therefore,  took  him  completely  by  surprise,  and 
routed  him  with  great  slaughter.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
the  Inilians  were  struck  with  a  kind  of  panic  when 
they  saw  the  Spanianis  as  numerous  as  ever,  not- 
withstanding the  number  they  had  ma';sacred.  Their 
belief  in  their  immortality  revived;  they  fancied  that 
those  whom  tliey  had  slain  had  returned  to  life,  and 
they  despaired  of  victory  over  beings  who  could  thus 
arise  with  renovated  vigour  from  the  grave. 

Various  petty  actions  and  skirmishes  afterwards 
took  place,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated. 
AgMeybana,  however,  disdained  this  petty  warfare, 
and  stirred  up  his  countrymen  to  assemble  their 
tuH.ns,  and  by  one  grand  assault  to  decide  the  fate 
0<  themselves  and  their  island.  Ju.an  Ponce  received 
St.Tct  tidings  of  their  intent,  and  of  the  place  where 
they  were  assembling.     He  had  at  that  time  barely 


•  This  Tainous  dog  was  killed  some  years  afterwards  by  a  iiolsnn- 
•d  anow.  as  he  wa.s  swimming  in  tlic  sea  in  pursuit  iif  a  Carib 
Isc.t&n.  Hs  left,  however,  a  numerous  pio^eiiy  and  a  >;reat  name 
b«hini  him;  and  his  merits  and  exuluits  were  IdnK  a  favourite 
Ubeme  amont;  the  S|>anish  colonists.  He  was  father  to  the  reuown- 
eil  I,«oncico.  the  faithful  dog  of  Vasco  N'uflei,  which  resembled 
him  in  lookj  and  equalled  him  in  prowess. 


eighty  men  at  his  disposal,  but  then  they  were  taaei 
in  steel  and  proof  .against  the  weapons  of  the  sav- 
ages. Without  stopping  to  reflect,  the  high-mettled 
old  cavalier  nut  himself  at  their  head  and  led  thera 
through  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  foe. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
Indian  camp,  and  the  multitude  of  warriors  assenn' 
bled  there  made  him  pause,  and  almost  icpent  of  h  s 
temerity.  He  was  as  shrewd,  howevc  as  he  wnt 
hardy  and  resolute.  Ordering  some  of  h.s  men  in  the 
advance  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  he  hastily  threw 
up  a  slight  fortification  with  the  assist.ance  of  the  rest 
When  it  w.as  finished  he  withdrew  his  forces  into  it  and 
ordered  them  to  keep  merely  on  the  defensive.  The 
Indians  made  repeated  attacks,  but  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  Some  of  the  Spaniards,  impatient 
of  this  covert  warfare,  would  sally  forth  in  open  field 
with  pike  and  cross-bow,  but  were  called  back  with- 
in the  fortification  by  their  wary  commander. 

The  cacii|ue  Agueybana  was  enraged  at  finding  his 
host  of  warriors  thus  baffled  and  Kept  at  bay  by  a 
mere  handful  of  Spaniards.  He  beheld  the  night 
closing  in,  and  feared  that  in  the  darkness  the  enemy 
would  escape.  .Summoning  his  choicest  warriors 
round  him,  therefore,  he  led  the  way  in  a  general  as- 
sault, when,  as  he  approached  the  fortress,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  from  an  arquebus  and  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  aware  at  first  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  chief  whom  they  had  slain.  They 
soon  surmised  it,  however,  from  the  confusion  that 
ensued  among  the  enemy,  who  bore  off  the  body  with 
great  lamentations,  and  made  no  further  attack. 

The  wary  Juan  Ponce  took  advantage  of  the  evi- 
dent distress  of  the  foe,  to  draw  off  his  small  for*  C3 
in  the  night,  happy  to  get  out  of  the  terrible  'eopai  Jlj» 
into  which  a  rash  confidence  had  l<efrayed  hiirw. 
Some  of  his  fiery-spirited  officers  would  have  kc^A 
the  field  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  tlv: 
enemy.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  shrewd  veteran  ;  "it  ii 
belter  to  protract  the  war  than  to  risk  all  upon  a 
single  battle." 

While  Jucin  Ponce  de  Leon  was  fighting  hard  tc 
maint.ain  his  sw.ay  over  the  island,  his  transient  dig- 
nity was  overturned  by  another  power,  against  which 
the  prowess  of  ihe  old  soldier  was  of  no  avail.  King 
P'erdinand  h.ad  repented  of  the  step  he  had  ill-advis- 
edly  taken,  in  superseding  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  appointed  by  Don  Diego  Columbus. 
He  became  convinced,  thougli  rather  tardidy,  that  it 
w.xs  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  .admiral,  and 
that  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  required  him  to  retract 
it.  When  Juan  Ceron  and  Miguel  Diaz,  therefore, 
came  prisoners  to  Spain,  he  rect-ived  them  graciously, 
conferred  many  favours  on  them  to  atone  for  their 
rough  ejectment  from  office,  and  finally,  after  some 
time,  sent  them  back,  empowered  to  resume  the  com- 
mand ot  the  island.  They  were  ordered,  however,  on 
no  account  to  manifest  rancour  or  ill-will  against 
Juan  I'once  de  Leon,  or  to  interfere  with  any  property 
he  might  hold,  either  in  houses,  lands,  or  IndiarrS ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
understanding  with  him.  The  king  also  wrote  to  thf. 
hartly  veteran  explaining  to  him,  that  this  restitution 
of  Ceron  and  Di.ai  had  been  determined  upon  in 
council,  as  a  mere  act  of  justice  due  to  them,  but  waa 
not  intended  as  a  censure  upon  his  comluct,  and  that 
means  should  be  sought  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  command. 

By  the  time  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant  reach- 
ed the  island,  Juan  Ponce  had  completed  its  subjuga- 
tion. The  death  of  the  island  champion,  the  brave 
Agueybana,  had  in  fact  been  a  death  blow  to  the 
natives,  and  shows  how  much,  in  savage  warfare, 
depends  upon  a  single  chieftain.     They  ne/er  made 
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head  of  war  a.Verwards ;  hut,  dispersing  among  their 
forests  and  mountains,  fell  gradually  under  the  power 
of  the  Spaniards.  Their  subsequent  late  was  like 
that  of  their  neighlwurs  of  Hayti.  They  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lalwur  of  the  mines,  and  in  other  rude 
toils  so  repugnant  to  their  nature  that  they  sank  be- 
neath them,  and,  in  a  little  while,  almost  all  the 
aboriginals  disappeared  from  the  island. 


CHAPTER   VI, 


JUAM  PONCE  DE  LEON   HEARS  OF  A  WONDERFUL 
COITNTRY  AND   MIRACULOUS   FOUNTAIN. 

Juan  I'once  de  Leon  resigned  the  command  of 
Porto  Rico  with  tolerable  gr.ice.  The  loss  of  one 
wild  island  and  wild  government  was  of  little  mo- 
ment, when  there  w.as  a  new  world  to  be  shared  out, 
where  a  bold  soldier  like  himself,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  might  readily  carve  out  new  fortunes  for 
himself.  Beside,  he  had  now  amassed  wealth  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  plans,  and,  like  many  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers, his  brain  was  teeming  with  the  most  roman- 
tic enterprises.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  there 
was  yet  a  third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  he  hoped 
to  be  the  tirst  to  reach  its  shores,  and  thus  to  secure 
a  renown  equal  to  that  of  Columbus. 

While  cogit.nting  these  things,  and  considering 
which  way  he  should  strike  fortli  in  the  unexplored 
regions  around  him,  he  met  with  some  old  Indians 
who  gave  him  tidings  of  a  country  which  promised, 
not  merely  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  anibitioii, 
but  to  realize  the  fondest  dreams  .^f  the  poets.  They 
assured  him  that,  far  to  the  north,  there  existed  a 
Uiul  almunding  in  gold  and  in  all  manner  of  delights ; 
!)Mt,  above  all,  [xjssessing  a  river  of  such  wonderful 
rirlue  that  whoever  bathed  in  it  would  be  restored  to 
youth  I  They  added,  that  in  times  past,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  a  large  party  of  the  natives 
of  Cuba  had  departed  northward  in  search  of  this 
happy  I'lnd  and  this  river  of  life,  and,  having  never 
reTunied,  it  w.as  concluded  that  they  were  flourishing 
in  renovated  youth,  detained  by  the  pleasures  of  that 
enchanting  country. 

Here  was  the  dream  of  the  alchymist  realized ! 
one  had  l)ut  to  find  this  gifted  land  and  revel  in  the 
erjoymeni  of  boundless  riches  and  perennial  youth  ! 
nay,  some  of  the  ancient  Indians  declared  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  these  rejuvenat- 
ing waters,  for  tli.it,  in  a  certain  island  of  the  Uaiia- 
ma  group,  called  liimini,  which  lay  far  out  in  the 
ocean,  there  v.us  a  fountain  possessing  the  same 
marvellous  ;iiul  inestimable  qualities. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  listenetl  to  these  tales  with 
fond  credulity.  He  was  advancing  in  life,  and  the 
ordinary  tenn  of  existence  seemed  insulficient  for  his 
mighty  plans.  Could  he  but  plunge  into  this  marvel- 
lous fountain  or  gifted  river,  and  come  out  with  his 
battered,  war-worn  body  restored  to  the  strength  and 
freshness  and  suppleness  of  youth,  and  his  head  still 
retaining  the  wisilom  and  knowledge  of  age,  what 
enterprises  might  he  not  accomplish  in  the  additional 
."jurse  of  vigorous  years  insured  to  him  I 

It  may  seem  incredible,  at  the  present  day,  that  a 
:,Li\\  of  years  -vul  experience  could  yielil  any  faith  to 
a  slor)  whicu  .esembles  the  will  fiction  of  an  Ara- 
bian tale  ;  but  the  wonders  and  novelties  breaking 
upcn  the  world  in  that  age  of  discoveiy  almost  re- 
alized the  illusions  of  fable,  and  the  imaginations  of 
the  Spanish  voyagers  h;id  become  so  heated  that  they 
were  capable  of  any  stretch  of  credulity. 

.So  fully  persuaded  was  the  wunhy  old  cavalier  of 
tht  existence  of  the  region  described  to  him,  that  he 


fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense  to  prosecute 
the  discovery,  nor  had  he  any  diflTiculty  in  finding  ad- 
venturers in  abundance  ready  to  :rui&e  wiih  bun  in 
quest  of  this  fairy-land.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CRUISE  or  JUAN  PONCE  DR  LEON  IN   SEARCH   M 
THE   FOUNTAIN  OP   YOUTH.— (ijia). 

It  was  on  the  third  of  March,  1512,  that  J  nn 
Ponce  sailed  with  his  three  ships  from  the  Port  of  St. 
Gernain  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  He  kept  foi 
some  distance  along  the  coast  of  Hispaniola,  and 
then,  stretching  away  to  the  northward,  made  for  the 
Uahama  islands,  ana  soon  fell  in  with  the  first  of  the 
group.  He  was  favoured  with  propitious  weather 
and  tranquil  seas,  and  glided  smoothly  with  wind  and 
current  along  that  verdant  archipelago,  visiting  one 
island  after  another,  until,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
month,  he  arrived  at  Guanahani,  or  St.  Salvador's, 
where  Christopher  Columbus  h.ad  first  put  his  foot 
on  the  shores  of  the  new  world.  His  inquiries  for 
the  island  of  Bimini  were  all  in  vain,  and  as  to  the 
fountain  of  youth,  he  may  have  drank  of  every  foun- 
tain, and  river,  and  lake  in  the  archipelago,  even  to 
the  s.dt  pools  of  Turk's  island,  without  being  a  whit 
the  younger. 

Still  he  was  not  discouraged  ;  but,  having  repaired 
his  ships,  he  again  put  to  sea  and  shaped  his  course 
to  the  north-west.  On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  March, 
he  came  in  sight  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
but  was  prevented  from  landing  by  adverse  weather. 
He  continued  hovering  about  it  for  several  days  buf- 
feted by  the  elements,  until,  in  the  night  of  the  sec- 
ond of  April,  he  succeeded  in  coming  to  anchor  undo: 
the  land  in  thirty  degrees  ei^ht  minutes  ol  latitudfj. 
The  whole  country  was  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  spring  , 
the  trees  were  gay  with  blossoms,  and  the  fields  cov- 
ered with  flowers  ;  from  which  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  having  discovered  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  (Pas- 
cua  Florida,)  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida,  which 
it  retains  to  the  present  day.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  country  was  Cautio.f 

Juan  Ponce  landed,  .and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  Sovereigns,  He 
afterwards  continued  for  several  weeks  ranging  the 
coasts  of  this  flowery  land,  and  struggling  against 
the  gulf-stream  and  the  various  currents  which  sweep 
it.  He  doubled  Cape  Canaveral,  and  reconnoitered 
the  southern  and  eastern  shores  without  suspecting 
that  this  was  a  part  of  Terra  F"irma.  In  all  his  at- 
tempts to  explore  the  country,  he  met  with  resolute 
and  unplacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  fierce  and  warlike  race.  He 
was  disappointed  also  in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold, 
nor  did  any  of  th-  rivers  or  fountains  which  he  ex 
amined  possess  the  rejuvenating  virtue.  Convinced 
therefore,  that  this  was  not  the  promised  land  of  In- 


♦  It  was  not  the  credulous  minds  of  voyajjers  and  aiivennum 
alone  that  were  heated  by  these  Indian  traJmons  .ind  rmaaiitic  f:i> 
bles.  Men  of  learning  and  eminence  were  likewise  hir.;uiled  by 
them:  witness  the  following  exiricl  Irom  the  second  decade  of  Pttai 
Martyr,  addressed  to  Leo  X.,  then  Hishop  of  Rome  : 

"Among  the  islands  on  the  north  side  of  llisp:miola  there  is  oat 
about  325  leagues  distant,  as  they  say  which  have  searched  th« 
same,  in  the  which  is  a  continual  sprinc  of  runiiin,{  water,  of  siuch 
marvellous  virtue  that  the  water  thereof  beins  drunk.,  umhapa  wita 
some  diet,  maketh  olde  men  younj;  ag.-iin.  And  here  1  nmsi  make 
proteslaiioa  to  your  holiness  not  to  think  this  to  be  said  ligMly  ai 
rashly,  for  they  nave  so  sureaU  this  rumour  for  a  iriuh  rhriiiighoul 
all  the  court,  that  not  only  all  the  people,  but  also  m.uiy  of  them 
wjiom  wi.dom  or  fortune  hath  divided  from  the  common  son,  thinll 
it  to  be  true  ;  but,  if  you  will  ask  my  opinion  herein,  1  will  auswci 
that  I  will  not  attribute  so  grc.it  power  to  nature,  but  thai  '"■od  hatb 
no  lesse  reserved  ibis  pri-rogative  to  himseif  than  to  seuch  »h« 
hearts  of  meo,"  iic.—P.  Martyr,  D.  a.  t.  lo,  Loi't  Iraiuialiif*. 

t  Urrieia.  Hist.  lud.  d.  1. 1.  is.,  c   lo.  , 
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dian  tradition,  he  turned  his  prow  homeward  on  the 
14th  of  Junfi,  with  the  intention  in  the  way  of  making 
one  more  attempt  to  find  the  island  of  Dimini. 

In  the  outset  of  his  return  he  discovered  a  group 
jfisictsalioiituling  with  sea-fowl  and  marine  animals. 
On  one  of  tiiem  his  sailors,  in  the-  course  of  a  single 
aig/it,  caught  one  hundred  and  seventy  turtles,  and 
might  have  taken  many  more,  had  they  been  so  in- 
dincd,  I'hey  likewise  took  fourteen  sea  wolves,  and 
^ille  I  a  vast  quantity  of  pelicans  and  other  birds. 
I'o  this  group  Juan  I'once  g.ave  the  name  of  the 
Tottugas,  or  turtles,  which  they  still  retain. 

Proceeding  in  his  cruise,  he  touched  at  another 
group  of  islets  near  the  Lucayos.  to  which  he  gave 
tne  name  of  La  Vieja,  or  the  Old  Woman  group,  be- 
cause he  found  no  inhabitant  there  but  ono  old  In- 
dian woman.*  This  ancient  sybil  he  took  on  board 
his  ship  to  give  him  information  about  the  labyrinth 
of  islands  into  which  he  was  entering,  and  perh<ins 
he  could  not  have  had  a  more  suitable  guide  in  the 
eccentric  quest  he  was  making.  Notwithstanding 
her  pilotage,  however,  he  was  exceedingly  baffled 
and  perplexed  in  his  return  voyage  among  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  for  he  was  forcing  liis  way  as  it  were 
against  the  course  of  nature,  and  encountering  the 
currents  which  sweep  westward  along  these  islands, 
and  the  tr.ide-wind  which  accompanies  them.  For 
a  long  time  he  struggled  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
and  dangers ;  and  was  obliged  to  remain  upwards 
of  a  month  in  one  of  the  islands  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages which  his  ship  had  suffered  in  a  storm. 

Disheartened  at  length  by  the  perils  and  trials 
with  which  nature  seemed  to  have  beset   the  ap- 

E roach  to  Bimini,  as  to  some  fairy  island  in  romance, 
R  gave  up  the  quest  in  person,  and  sent  in  his  place 
a  trusty  captain,  Juan  Perez  de  Ortubia,  who  depart- 
ed in  one  of  the  other  ships,  guided  by  the  experi- 
tnced  old  woman  of  the  isles,  and  by  another  Indian. 
As  to  Juan  Ponce,  he  made  the  bf;st  of  his  way  back 
to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  arrived  infinitely  poorer  in 
purse  and  wrinkled  in  brow,  by  this  cruise  after  «"- 
exhaustible  riches  and  perpetual  youth. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  port  when  his  trusty  en- 
voy, Juan  Perez,  likewise  arrived.  Guided  by  the 
sage  old  woman,  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  the 
long-sought-for  Bimini.  He  described  it  as  being 
large,  verdant,  and  covered  with  beautiful  groves. 
There  were  crystal  springs  and  limped  streams  in 
abundance,  which  kept  the  island  in  perpetual  verd- 
ure, but  none  that  could  restcre  to  an  old  man  the 
vernal  greenness  of  his  youth. 

Thus  ended  the  romantic  expedition  of  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon.  Like  many  other  pursuits  of  a  chimera, 
it  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  a  substantial  good. 
Though  he  had  failed  in  finding  the  fairy  fountain 
of  youth,  he  had  discovered  in  place  of  it  the  impor- 
tant country  of  Florida. t 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

EXPEDITION  OF  JUAN    PONCE  AGAINST  THE  CA- 
RIBS — HIS   DEATH. — (ISI4.) 

J  JAN  PONCE  DE  Leon  now  repaired  to  Spain  to 
,:akc  3,  report  of  his  voyage  to  King   Ferdinand. 

*  HeiTcra,  d.  i,  I.  is. 

i  The  bcliefof  the  enitence,  in  Flnrida,  of  a  river  like  that  souftht 
bf  Juan  Ponce,  was  long  prevalent  anions  the  Iniliant  of  Cuba,  and 
the  caciques  vere  aniious  to  discover  it.  That  a  parly  of  the  na- 
livet  of  Cuba  once  went  in  search  of  it,  and  remained  there,  ap- 
lican  to  be  a  fact,  as  their  descendano  were  afterwards  to  be  traced 
•Bong  the  people  of  Florida.  Las  Casas  says,  that  even  in  his  days, 
many  persisted  in  serktitK  this  inystety,  and  some  thought  that 
the  rivti  was  no  other  than  that  called  the  Joidan,  at  the  point  of 
St.  Helena ;  without  consj^lering  that  the  name  was  (riven  to  it  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1520.  when  they  discovered  the  land  of 
Cbicera. 


The  hardy  old  cavalier  experienced  much  raillerj 
from  the  witlings  of  the  court  on  account  of  hu 
visionary  voy.ige,  though  many  wise  men  had  been 
as  credulous  .is  himself  at  the  outset.  The  king 
however,  received  him  with  great  favour,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  Bimini  .ind 
Florida,  which  last  was  as  yet  considered  an  island. 
Permission  was  also  granted  him  to  recruit  meii 
either  in  Spain  or  in  the  colonies  for  a  settlement  in 
Florida ;  but  he  deferred  entering  on  his  command 
for  the  present,  being  probably  discour.iged  and  im- 
poverished by  the  losses  in  his  last  ex|)edition,  oj 
finding  a  difficulty  in  enlisting  adventurers.  At 
length  another  enterprise  presented  itself.  The  Ca- 
ribs  had  by  this  time  become  a  terror  to  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  islands,  making  descents 
upon  the  coasts  and  carrying  ofT  captives,  who  it  waj 
supposed  were  doomed  to  be  devoured  by  these 
cannibals.  So  fretiuent  were  their  invasions  of  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  that  it  was  feared  they  would 
ultimately  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  it. 

At  length  King  Ferdinand,  in  1514,  ordered  that 
three  ships,  well  armed  and  manned,  should  be  fit- 
ted out  in  Seville,  destined  to  scour  the  islands  of 
the  Caribs,  and  to  free  the  seas  from  those  cannibrd 
marauders.  The  command  of  the  Armada  was  given 
to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  from  his  knowledge  in  In- 
dian warfare,  and  his  varied  and  rough  experience, 
which  had  mingled  in  him  the  soldier  with  the  sailor. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  first  place  to  assail  the  Ca- 
ribs of  those  islands  most  contiguous  and  dangerous 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  then  to  make  war  on  those  of  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthagena.  He  was  afterwards  to  take  the  cap- 
taincy of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  attend  to  the  reparti- 
mientos  or  distributions  of  the  Indians  in  con}  mo- 
tion with  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  Diego  Co 
lumbus. 

The  enterprise  suited  the  soldier-like  spirit  of  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  gallant  old  cavalier  set  sail 
full  of  confidence  in  J.anuary,  1515,  and  steered  direct 
for  the  Caribbees,  with  a  determination  to  give  a 
wholesome  castigation  to  the  whole  sav.ige  archioel- 
ago.  Arriving  at  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  he  cast 
anchor,  and  sent  men  on  shore  for  wood  and  water, 
and  women  to  wash  the  clothing  of  the  crews,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers  to  mount  guard. 

Juan  Ponce  had  not  been  as  wary  as  usual,  or  he 
had  to  deal  with  sav.iges  unusually  adroit  in  warfare. 
While  the  people  were  scattered  carelessly  on  shon;, 
the  Caribs  rushed  forth  from  an  ambuscade,  killed 
the  greater  part  of  the  men,  and  carried  off  the 
women  to  the  mountains. 

This  blow  at  the  very  outset  of  his  vaunted  ex- 
pedition sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Juan  Ponce,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  his  military  excitement.  Humbled 
and  mortified,  he  set  sail  for  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  where  he  relinquished  all  further  prosecution 
of  the  enterprise,  under  pretext  of  ill  health,  and 
gave  the  command  of  the  squadron  to  a  capt.iin 
named  Zui^iga ;  but  it  is  surmised  that  his  malady 
was  not  so  much  of  the  flesh  as  of  the  spirit.  He 
remained  in  Porto  Rico  as  governor;  but,  having 
grown  testy  and  irritable  through  vexations  and  dis- 
appointments, he  gave  great  offence,  and  caused 
much  contention  on  the  island  by  positive  and  strong- 
handed  measures,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  ol 
the  Indians. 

He  continued  for  several  years  in  that  island,  in  a 
state  of  growling  repose,  until  the  bnlliant  exploits 
of  Hernando  Cortez,  which  threatened  to  eclipse  the 
achievements  of  all  the  veteran  discoverers,  roused 
his  dormant  spirit. 

Jealous  of  being  cast  in  the  shade  in  his  old  days, 
he  determined  to  sally  forth  on  one  moreexpedifioa 
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He  had  heard  that  Florida,  which  he  had  discover- 
ed, and  which  he  had  hitherto  considered  a  mere 
island,  was  part  of  Terra  Firma,  possessing  vast  and 
unknown  regions  in  its  bosom.  If  so,  a  grand  field 
of  enterprise  lay  before  him,  wherein  he  might  make 
diicoveries  and  conquests  to  rival,  iPnot  surpass,  the 
far-famed  concjuest  of  Mexico, 

Accordingly,  in  the  vear  1531  he  fitted  out  two 
•hips  at  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  embarked  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  property  in  the  undertaking. 
His  voyage  was  toilsome  and  tempestuous,  but  at 
linngtli  he  arrived  at  the  wished-for  land.  Fie  made 
A  (Tescent  upon  the  coast  with  a  great  part  of  his 
men,  but  the  Indians  sallied  forth  with  unusual  val- 
our to  defend  their  shores.  A  bloody  battle  ensued, 
several  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain,  and  Juan  Ponce 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  in  the  thigh.  He  was 
borne  on  board  his  ship,  and  finding  himself  dis- 
abled for  further  action,  set  sail  for  Cuba,  whe'e  he 
arrived  ill  in  body  and  dejected  in  heart. 

He  was  of  an  age  when  there  is  no  longer  prompt 
and  healthful  reaction  either  mental  or  corporeal. 
The  Irritations  of  humiliated  pride  and  disappointed 
hope,  exasperated  the  fever  of  his  wound,  and  he 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  island.  "Thus 
late,"  says  one  of  the  quaint  old  Spanish  writers, 
" delights  to  re-erse  the  schemes  of  man.  The  dis- 
covery that  Juan  I'l^nce  flattered  himself  was  to  lead 
to  a  means  of  perpetuating  his  life,  had  the  ultimate 
effect  of  hastening  his  death." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  he  has  at  least  at- 
tained the  shadow  of  his  desire,  since,  though  disap- 
pointed in  extending  the  natural  term  of  his  exist- 
ence, his  discovery  has  ensured  a  lasting  duration 
'o  his  name. 

The  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb, 
which  does  justice  to  the  warrior  qualities  of  the  stout 
tJd  cavalier : 

Mule  snb  hac  fortit  requincat  otM  Leonii, 
Qui  vicit  factii  nomina  magna  luu. 

1(  ha'i  thus  been  paraphrased  in  Spanish  by  the 
Licentiate  Juan  de  Castellanos. 

Aquale  lugar  ntrecho 
Ea  scpulcliro  del  varon, 

?ue  en  el  iiombre  fue  lleon, 
Bucho  mai  en  el  hecho. 

•  In  this  sepulchre  rest  the  bones  of  a  man,  who 
was  a  lion  by  name,  and  still  more  by  nature." 


APPENDIX. 


A  VISIT  TO  PALOS. 

(The  following  narrative  was  actually  commt  ^ed,  by 
the  author  of  this  work,  as  a  letter  to  a  friend,  but 
unexpectedly  swelled  to  its  present  size.  He  has 
been  induced  to  insert  it  here  from  the  idea  that 
many  will  feel  the  same  curiosity  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  present  state  of  Palos  and  its  inhabit- 
ants that  led  him  to  make  the  journey,] 


Seville,  1828. 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  made,  what  I 
may  term,  an  American  Pilgrimage,  to  visit  the  little 
port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia,  where  Columbus  fitted 
out  his  ships,  and  whence  he  sailed  for  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  Need  I  tell  you  how  deeply  in- 
teresting and  gratifying  it  has  been  to  me  ?  I  had  long 
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meditated  this  excursion  as  a  kind  of  pious,  anJ  if  1 
may  so  say,  fili<il  duty  of  an  American,  and  my  in- 
tention was  quickened  when  I  learnt  that  many  of 
the  edifices  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Colunibui 
still  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  thej 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Palos,  a.nd  thai 
the  descendants  of  the  intrepid  Pinzons,  who  »ided 
him  with  ships  and  money,  and  sailed  with  \\sn  in 
the  great  voyage  of  discovery,  still  flourished  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  very  evening  before  my  departure  from  Se- 
ville on  the  excursion,  I  heard  tnat  there  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  Pinzon  family  studying  law  in  tht 
citv.  I  got  introduced  to  him,  and  found  him  of 
most  prepossessing  appearance  and  manners.  Hr 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  father,  Dot 
Juan  Fernandez  Pinzon,  resident  of  Moguer,  and  the 
present  head  of  the  family. 

As  it  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  weath 
er  intensely  hot,  I  hired  a  calesa  for  the  journey. 
This  is  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a  cab- 
riolet, but  of  the  most  primitive  and  rude  construc- 
tion ;  the  harness  is  profusely  ornamented  with  brass, 
and  the  horse's  head  decorated  with  tufts  and  tas- 
sels and  dangling  bobs  of  scarlet  and  yellow  worsted. 
I  had,  for  calasero,  a  tall,  long-legged  Andalusian, 
in  short  jacket,  little  round-crowned  hat,  breeches 
decorated  with  buttons  from  the  hip  to  the  knees, 
and  a  pair  of  russet  leather  bottinas  or  spatter- 
dashes. He  was  an  active  fellow,  though  u.icom- 
monly  taciturn  for  an  Andalusian,  and  strode  along 
beside  his  horse,  rousing  him  occasionally  to  gieater 
speed  by  a  loud  malediction  or  a  hearty  thwack  of 
his  cudgel. 

In  this  style  I  set  off  late  in  the  day  to  avoid  the 
noon-tide  heat,  and  after  ascending  the  lofty  ranfre 
of  hills  that  borders  the  great  valley  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  and  having  a  rough  ride  among  their  height*, 
I  descended  about  twilight  into  one  of  those  va-it, 
silent,  melancholy  plains,  frequent  in  Spain,  where 
I  beheld  no  other  signs  of  life  than  a  roaming  fleck 
of  bustards,  and  a  distant  herd  of  cattle,  guarded  by 
a  solitary  herdsman,  who,  with  a  long  pike  planted 
in  the  earth,  stood  motionless  in  the  midst  of  the 
dreary  landscape,  resembling  an  Arab  of  the  desert. 
The  night  had  somewhat  advanced  when  we  stopped 
to  repose  for  a  few  hours  at  a  solitary  venta  or  inn, 
if  it  might  so  be  called,  being  nothing  more  than  a 
vast  low-roofed  stable,  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  troops  of  mules  and 
arrieros  (or  carriers)  who  carry  on  the  internal  trade 
of  Spain.  Accommodation  for  the  traveller  there 
was  none — not  even  for  a  traveller  so  easily  accom- 
modated as  myself.  The  landlord  had  no  food  to 
give  me,  and  as  to  a  bed,  he  had  none  bat  a  hors<; 
cloth,  on  which  his  only  child,  a  boy  of  eight  yean> 
old,  lay  naked  on  the  earthen  floor.  Indeed  the  heal 
of  the  weather  and  the  fumes  from  the  stables  made 
the  interior  of  the  hovel  insupportable,  so  I  was  fain 
to  bivouac  on  my  cloak  on  the  pavement  at  the  dooi 
of  the  venta,  where,  on  waking  after  two  or  thre« 
hours  of  sound  sleep,  I  found  a  contrabandista  (o) 
smuggler)  snoring  beside  me,  with  his  blunderbuss 
on  his  arm. 

I  resumed  my  journey  before  break  of  day,  and 
had  made  several  leagues  by  ten  o'clock,  when  w« 
stopped  to  breakfast  and  to  pass  the  sultry  hours  of 
midday  in  a  large  village,  from  whence  we  departed 
about  four  o'clock,  and,  alter  passing  through  the 
same  kind  of  solitary  country,  arrived  just  after  sun- 
set at  Moguer.  This  little  city  (for  at  present  it  is  a 
city)  is  situated  about  a  league  from  Palos,  of  which 
place  it  has  gradually  absorbed  all  the  respectable 
mhabitants,  and,  among  the  "umber,  the  whole  fiam- 
il/  cf  the  Pinijns. 
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Si  remote  \r  this  little  place  from  the  stir  and  bus- 
tle uf  travel,  and  so  destitute  o(  the  show  and  vain- 
^lor\  of  this  world,  that  my  calcsa,  as  it  rattled  and 
jinfjlc'l  along  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets, 
caused  a  great  sensation :  the  children  shouted  and 
scampereu  alon^;  by  its  side,  adinirine  its  splendid 
trappin|{s  of  brass  and  worsted,  ancP  gazing  with 
'^verence  at  the  important  stranger  who  came  in  so 
Cntgeous  an  e(|uipage. 

I  drove  up  to  the  principal  posada,  the  landlord 
«f  which  was  at  the  door.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
tivilest  mcr.  in  the  world,  and  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  me  comfortable ;  there 
was  only  one  ditricuUy.  he  had  neither  bed  nor  bed- 
room in  his  house.  In  fact,  it  was  a  mere  vcnta  for 
muleteers,  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  with  their  mule-cloths  for  beds  and  pack- 
saddles  for  pillows.  It  was  a  hard  case,  but  there 
was  no  better  posada  in  the  place.  Few  people 
travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity  in  these  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  Spain,  and  those  of  any  note  are  gen- 
erally received  into  private  houses.  I  had  tr.ivelled 
suthciently  in  Spain  to  t'uul  out  that  a  bed,  after  all, 
IS  not  an  article  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  was 
about  to  bespeak  some  quiet  corner  where  1  mijijht 
sjMead  my  cloak,  when,  fortunately,  the  landlord's  wife 
came  forth.  She  could  not  have  a  more  obliging  dis- 
position than  her  husband,  but  then — God  bless  the 
women  ! — they  always  know  how  to  carry  their  good 
wishes  into  effect.  In  a  little  while  a  small  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  that  h.ul  formed  a  thorr-.ugh- 
fare  between  the  stables  and  a  kind  of  shop  or  bar- 
room, was  cleared  of  a  variety  of  lumber,  and  I  was 
assured  that  a  bed  should  be  put  up  there  for  me. 
From  the  consultations  I  saw  my  hostess  holding 
with  some  of  her  neighbour  gossips,  1  fancied  the 
t>ed  was  to  be  a  kind  of  piecemeal  contribution 
•mong  them  for  the  credit  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  could  change  my  dress,  I  commenced 
the  historical  researches,  which  were  the  object  of 
my  journey,  and  inquired  for  the  abode  of  Don  Juan 
Fernandez  Pinzon.  My  obliging  landlord  himself 
volunteered  to  conduct  me  thither,  and  I  set  off  full 
of  animation  at  the  thoughts  of  meeting  with  the 
lineal  representative  of  one  of  the  coadjutors  of 
Columbus. 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  was 
most  respectable  in  its  appearance,  indicating  easy 
if  not  affluent  circumstances.  The  door,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  Spanish  villagts  during  summer,  stood 
wide  open.  We  entered  with  the  usual  salutation, 
or  rather  summons,  "  Ave  Maria '  "  A  trim  Anda- 
lusian  handmaid  answered  to  the  call,  and,  on  our 
inquiring  for  the  master  of  the  house,  led  the  way 
across  a  httlc  patio  or  court  in  the  centre  of  the  edi- 
fice, cooled  by  a  fountain  surrounded  by  shrubs  and 
flowers,  to  a  back  court  or  terrace,  likewise  set  out 
wiih  tlowers,  where  Don  Juan  Fernandez  was  seated 
wilh  his  family  enjoying  the  serene  evening  in  the 
open  air. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  his  appearance.  He  was 
a  venerahjie  old  gentleman,  tall  and  somewhat  thin, 
with  fair  complexion  and  gray  hair.  He  received 
me  with  great  urbanity,  and,  on  reading  the  letter 
from  his  son,  appeared  struck  with  surprise  to  find 
I  had  come  quite  to  Moguer  merely  to  visit  the  scene 
^  the  embarkation  of  Columbus;  and  still  more  so 
on  nr.y  telling  him  that  one  of  my  leading  objects  of 
curiosity  was  his  own  family  connexion  ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  the  worthy  cavalier  had  troubled  his  head 
but  little  about  the  enterprises  of  his  ancestors. 

I  now  took  my  seat  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  for  there  is  generally 
a  frankness  in  the  hospitality  of  Spaniards  that  soon 
puts  a  strangei  at  his  ease  beneatn  their  roof.     The 


wife  of  Don  Juan  Fernandei  wat  extremely  amiabM 
and  arable,  possessing  much  of  that  natural  aptness 
for  which  the  Spanish  women  aie  remarkable.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  with  them,  I  learn*  that 
Don  Juan  Fernandez,  who  is  seventy-two  year*  of 
age,  is  the  eldest  of  five  brotlieri,  all  ot  wnon:  art 
married,  have  numerous  offspring,  and  live  in  Mo- 
guer and  its  vicinity  in  nearly  the  same  condition  and 
rank  of  life  as  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  This 
agreed  with  what  I  had  previously  heard  rennectin{j 
the  families  of  the  discovei'.'rs.  Of  Colunmus  no 
lineal  and  direct  descendant  exists  ;  his  was  an  ex 
otic  stock  that  never  took  deep  and  lasting  root  in 
the  country ;  but  the  race  of  the  Finzons  continues 
to  thrive  and  multiply  in  its  n.ative  soil. 

While  I  was  yet  conversing  a  gentleman  entered, 
who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Don  Luis  Fernandei 
Finzon,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  He  appeared 
to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  somewhat 
lobust,  with  fair  complexion  and  gr.iy  hair,  and  a 
.rank  and  ma::ly  deportment.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  present  generation  that  has  followed  the  an- 
cient profession  of  the  family ;  having  served  with 
great  applause  as  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy,  from 
which  he  retired  on  his  marriage  about  twenty-two 
years  since.  He  is  the  one  also  who  takes  the  great- 
est interest  and  pride  in  the  historical  honours  of  his 
house,  carelully  preserving  all  the  legends  and  docu- 
ments of  the  achievements  and  distinctions  of  hii 
family,  a  manuscript  volume  of  which  he  lent  me  for 
my  inspection. 

Don  Juan  now  expressed  a  wish  that  during  my 
residence  in  Moguer  I  would  make  his  house  my 
home.  I  endeavoured  to  excuse  myself,  alleging 
that  the  good  people  at  the  posada  had  been  at  .su;b 
extraordinary  trouble  in  preparing  quarters  for  mc 
that  1  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them.  The  worthy 
old  gentleman  undertook  to  arrange  all  this,  ann. 
while  supper  was  preparing,  we  walked  together  to 
the  posada.  I  found  that  my  oliliging  host  and 
hostess  had  indeed  exerted  thcmsplves  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree.  An  old  ricketty  table  had  been  spread 
out  in  a  comer  of  the  little  room  as  a  bedstead,  on 
top  of  which  was  propped  up  a  grand  ctiwa  de  luxo, 
or  state  bed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  admiration 
of  the  house.  I  could  not  for  the  soul  of  me  appear 
to  undervalue  what  the  poor  people  had  prepared 
with  such  hearty  good-will  ami  considered  such  a 
triumph  of  art  and  luxury;  so  I  .lijain  entre.Tted  Don 
Juan  to  dispense  with  my  sleei)ing  at  his  house, 
promising  most  faithfully  to  make  my  meals  there 
while  I  should  stay  at  Moguer,  and,  <is  the  old  gen- 
tleman understood  my  motives  for  declining  his  in- 
vitation and  felt  a  good-humoured  sympathy  in  them, 
we  readily  arranged  the  matter.  I  returned,  there- 
fore, with  Don  Juan  to  his  house  and  supped  with 
his  family.  During  the  repast  a  plan  was  agreed 
upon  for  my  visit  to  Palos  and  to  the  convent  La 
Rabida,  in  which  Don  Juan  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany me  and  be  my  guide,  and  the  following  day 
was  allotted  to  the  expedition.  We  were  to  break- 
fast at  a  hacienda  or  country-seat  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  vicinity  of  Palos  in  the  midst  of  his 
vineyards,  and  were  to  dine  there  on  our  return  from 
the  convent.  These  arrangements  being  made,  we 
parted  for  the  night ;  I  returned  to  the  posada  highlj 
gratified  with  my  visit,  and  slept  soundly  in  the  ex- 
traordinary bed,  which,  I  may  almost  say,  had  been 
invented  for  my  accommodation. 

On  the  following  morning,  bright  and  early,  Don 

{uan  Fernandez  and  myself  set  off  in  the  calesa  tor 
'alos.  I  felt  apprehensive  at  first,  that  the  kind- 
hearted  old  gentleman,  in  his  anxiety  to  oblige,  had 
left  his  bed  at  too  early  an  hour,  and  was  exposing 
himself  to  fatigues  unsuited  to  his  age.    He  la/ighe<ci 
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•I  tne  id«a,  and  otaured  me  that  he  was  an  early 
riser,  and  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  exrrci^e  on 
horse  and  foot,  being  a  keen  sportsman,  and  frequently 
passing  days  together  aiiinnK  the  mountains  on 
shooting  ex|)editions.  taking  with  him  servants, 
horses,  and  provisions,  and  liviiii:;  in  a  tent,  lie  ,ip- 
peared,  in  fact,  to  be  of  an  active  habit,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  youthful  vivacity  of  spirit.  His  cheerful  dis- 
position rendered  our  morning  drive  extremely  agree- 
able :  his  urbanity  was  shown  to  every  one  wnom  we 
met  on  the  roail;  even  the  common  peasant  was 
saluted  by  him  with  the  appellation  of  cabalUro,  a 
mark  of  respect  ever  gratilying  to  the  poor  but 
proud  Spaniard,  when  yielded  by  a  superior. 

As  the  tide  was  out  we  drove  along  the  Hat 
grounds  bordering  the  Tinto.  The  river  was  on  our 
right,  while  on  our  left  was  a  range  of  hills,  jutting 
out  into  promontories,  one  beyond  the  other,  and 
covered  with  vineyards  and  tig  trees.  The  weather 
was  serene,  the  air  soft  and  Dalinv,  and  the  land- 
scape of  that  gentle  kind  calculatecl  to  put  one  in  a 
quiet  and  happy  humour.  We  passed  close  by  the 
Skirts  of  Palos,  and  drove  to  the  hacienda,  which  is 
situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  village,  be- 
tween it  and  the  river.  The  house  is  a  ''^••v  stone 
building,  well  wliite- washed,  and  of  ^rcai  length  ; 
one  enil  being  fitted  up  as  a  summer  rt'f,:ilence,  \,.th 
saloons,  berl-rooms,  and  a  domestic  chapel  ;  an'l  tie 
other  as  a  builega  or  magazine  tor  the  recepiiui  <i\ 
the  wine  produced  on  the  estate. 

The  house  stands  on  a  hill,  amidst  vineyards, 
which  are  supposed  to  cover  a  part  oi  the  ''itf  ol  ] 
the  ancient  town  of  Palos,  now  shrunk  to  a  mi.ii  r-  I 
able  vill.ige.  Beyond  these  vineyards,  on  the  (,.'it!.i  \ 
>f  a  distant  hill,  are  seen  the  white  walls  of  '.'n  cor.-  j 
isrX  of  La  Rabida  rising  above  a  dark  woud  of  p'no 
«rees.  I 

Below  the  hacienda  flows  the  rivev  7>ao,  on  j 
which  Columhus  embarked.  It  is  divided  bv  .'  iovv  I 
tong'js  of  land,  or  rather  the  sand  bar  of'  Saltts, 
from  the  river  Odiel,  with  which  it  soon  minj^lcs  its 
waters,  and  Hows  on  to  the  ocean.  Ik-side  l'  is 
sand-bar,  where  the  channel  of  the  rver  runs  deep, 
the  squadron  of  Columbus  was  anchored,  and  from 
hence  he  made  sail  on  the  niornipg  of  his  depart  tin  .  i 

The  soft  breeze  that  was  blowing  scarcely  rofllc!  I 
ihe  surface  of  this  beautiful  river  ;  two  or  three  )iii:i-  j 
uresque    barks,    call    mysticks,    with    long    'aii'i'-'j 
sails,  were  gliding  down  it.     A  little  aid  of  the  im-  j 
agination  niight  suffice  to  picture  them  as  the  lijjht 
caravels  of  Columbu.' ,  sallyinif  forth  on  their  event-  | 
ful  expedition,  'vhile  the  distant  bells  of  the  town 
of  Huelva,  which  were  ringing  rnelodiuusly,  might 
be  supposed  as  cheering  the  voyagers  with  ;\  fare    cli 
peal. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  what  were  ir.y  feelings  on 
treading  the  shore  v.'hivh  had  once  been.inimavcl  by 
the  bustle  of  departure,  and  whose  sands  hn  !  been 
printed  by  the  last  footstep  of  Columbus.  The  solemn 
and  sublime  nature  of  the  event  th  i'  h;i'l  'iillowed, 
together  with  the  f-.ite  and  fortti  ;.r  of  those  lon- 
cerned  in  it,  filled  the  mind  with  vague  ye'  melan- 
choly ideas.  It  was  I'ke  'icviirg  the  .'ilent  and 
empty  stage  of  soii  e  q^reat  drama  when  all  the 
actors  ha('  ('ep.irted.  Tne  very  aspect  of  the  land- 
icape,  30  tranquiily  beautiful,  had  an  effect  upon  me, 
and  as  I  paced  the  deserted  shore  by  the  side  of  a 
t'escendant  of  one  of  the  discoverers,  I  felt  my 
heart  swelling  with  emotions  and  my  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

What  surprised  me  was  to  find  no  semblance  of  a 
seaport ;  there  was  neither  wharf  nor  landing-place 
— nothing  but  a  naked  river  bank,  with  the  hulk  of  a 
ferry-boat,  which  I  was  told  carried  passengers  to 
Huelva,  lying  high  And  dry  on  the  sands,  deserted 


by  the  tide.  Pains,  though  it  has  doubtless  dwhiiIlM! 
away  liivrn  its  Itjrmer  size,  can  never  have  been  iip 
|>urtant  as  to  extent  and  population.  If  it  possessed 
warehouses  on  the  beach,  they  have  disajiprared.  Ii 
is  at  present  a  mere  vill.ige  of  the  poorest  kind,  r  n<! 
lies  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  h 
hollow  among  hills.  It  contains  a  few  hundred  in 
habitants,  who  subsist  principally  by  labouring  tn 
the  ticlds  and  vineyarils.  Its  race  of  merchants  and 
mariners  are  extinct.  There  are  no  vessels  belong- 
ing to  tile  place,  nor  any  show  of  traflic,  excepting 
at  the  season  of  fruit  and  wine,  when  a  fewmysticki 
and  other  light  barks  anchor  in  the  river  to  collect 
tlie  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  are 
totally  ignorant,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  sc.irce  knew  even  the  name  of  Ameri 
ca.  Such  is  the  place  from  whence  sallie<l  forth  the 
enterprise  for  the  discovery  of  the  western  world  ! 

We  were  now  summoned  to  breakfast  in  a  little 
saloon  of  the  hacienda.  The  table  was  covered  with 
natural  luxuries  produced  upon  the  spot— tine  purple 
and  muscatel  gra[H's  from  tne  adjacent  vineyard,  de- 
licious melons  from  the  gat  .len,  and  genero',:s  winej 
mvJc  on  tli(.  estate.  The  repast  was  heightened  by 
•;  eger.ial  ■la.cners  of  my  hcjpitable  host,  wno  ap- 
p»n-cd  to  P.i.ii.ss  'i.e  most  enviable;  cheerfulness  of 
sp'  '•  and  -liiniKii-y  of  heart. 

A.ccr  breikl;  St  <  t  set  off  i-i  the  calesa  to  visit  the 
Conv'-m  of  i  i  KaiMda.-  which  is  about  half  a  league 
'li!  t;.nt.  Tin.  road,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  lay  through 
the  vincyanis,  ;'nd  was  iJcc?  and  sandy.  The  cala- 
>'."A'>  'iiii  bee!)  at  his  v.its'  ''.'.d  to  crnceive  what  mo- 
live  a  s.i:n;;er  lik.  inyseir,  apparently  travelling  for 
inr.re  ijni  seiipTit.  co.iK!  hav..  u  coming  so  fat  fosfe 
so  n-yera'-le  a  i)lr,rt-  •".  I'rdoi.,  wliici.  'if.  set  down  as 
out:  of  <i)e  V,  ly  i;"ori'..t  |)!aces  in  I'l':*  \-.  hole  world  , 
■'j'.it  (!iis  .'.(;diiii>nul  toil  and  '/ir-^plr  'nrough  ('eej> 
sand  t>  visit  ,t:e  oh!  '..!o/iv»;nt  of  dr.  Fibida,  com- 
pletiv  111,-  confi>;<uiu-- "  Heir.i.r'?.  i  ■'  excl.ii"' 'd  he, 
"  0?  \\\\,\.  riwna !  no  hiy  s.x^  gii-;  dos  fnnle**!" — 
"  /ound?  !  why,  it's  n  uin  i  there  ar>^  o.;i  iw.  friars 
hci>i  I"     Don   fuan   i.iugiied.  and  f  id  ii'T,  that   I 
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huU  ccrro  .'ill  th.'  way  fr mi  Sevi'l*.  picf.'--."y 
that  v.ld  ruin  anrl  those  tv.i,  friars.  'Cnr;  calascro 
iiiarle  the  Spaniard's  last  vepl^  whftrt  he  i-i  pciplexed 
••-he  shrugged  bis  shji^hl-rs  and  crosL'*f'  nimseif. 

A'"!ir  ascend  ng  a  hill  and  p:.  '-'.^  through  the 
skirt'?  of  a  .■>tr.''.gglin)',  pine  wood,  v.'c  ariived  in  I'rom 
I'f  the  •j'lvcnt.  It  s' n.uls  in  a  Sleak  and  solitary 
silua(ir>n,  cii  the  brow  of  n  rn.^ky  i.cight  or  promon- 
tory, o''L'.'l<',oki',;^  to  ihj  west  a  \/ide  range  ot  sea  and 
land,  bounded  l;y  'h;  Irantier  nifiii. tains  of  PortUfjal, 
nbout  eight  leagues  tlistant.  I'he  convent  is  shut  out 
from  a  view  of  the  \in.yat  I  jf  Prlos  by  the  gloomy 
forest  .f  pines  whicii  \  h'i\  e  mentioned,  which  cover 
the  pronioniory  to  the  east,  and  darken  the  whole 
landscape  in  that  direction. 

Ttiet:;  IS  rothing  remarkable  in  the  architecture 
cf  the  convent;  part  of  it  is  Gothic,  but  the  edifice, 
h.iving  been  frequently  repaired,  and  being  white- 
\v'ashed,  according  to  a  universal  custom  in  Anda- 
lusia, inherited  from  the  Moors,  it  has  not  that 
venerable  aspect  which  might  be  expected  from  its 
antiquity. 

We  alighted  at  the  gate  where  Columbus,  when  a 
poor  pedestrian,  a  stranger  in  the  land,  asked  bread 
and  water  for  his  child!  As  long  as  the  convrat 
stands,  this  must  be  a  spot  calculated  to  awaken  th« 
most  thrilling  interest.  The  gate  remains  apparently 
in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  his  vLsit, 
but  there  is  no  longer  a  porter  at  hand  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  the  wayfarer.  The  door  stood  wide 
open,  and  admitted  us  into  a  small  court-yard.  Froir 
thence  we  passed  through  a  Gothic  portal  m  to  the 
chapel,  without  seeing  a  human  b'  :nt;     V,  i  then 
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traversed  two  interior  cloisters,  equally  vacant  and 
silent,  and  bearing  a  look  of  neglect  and  dilapidation. 
From  an  open  window  we  had  a  peep  at  what  had 
once  been  a  garden,  but  that  had  also  gone  to  ruin  ; 
the  walls  were  broken  and  thrown  down ;  a  few 
shrubs,  and  a  scattered  fig-tree  or  two,  were  all  the 
traces  of  cultivation  that  remained.  We  passed 
tlirough  the  long  dormitories,  but  the  cells  were  shut 
up  and  abandoned  ;  we  saw  no  living  thing  except  a 
solitary  cat  stealing  across  a  distant  corridor,  which 
fled  in  a  panic  at  the  unusual  sight  of  strangers. 
At  length,  after  patrolling  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
empty  building  to  the  echo  of  our  own  footsteps, 
we  came  to  v^ere  the  door  of  a  cell,  being  partly 
open,  gave  us  the  sight  of  a  monk  within,  seated  at  a 
table  writing.  He  rose  and  received  us  with  much 
civility,  and  conducted  us  to  the  superior,  who  was 
reading  in  an  adjacent  cell.  They  were  both  rather 
young  men,  and,  together  with  a  novitiate  and  a 
lay-brother,  who  officiated  as  cook,  formed  the  whole 
community  of  the  convent. 

Don  Juan  Fernandez  communicated  to  them  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  my  desire  also  to  inspect  the 
archives  of  the  convent  to  find  if  there  was  any 
record  of  the  sojourn  of  Columbus,  They  informed 
us  that  the  archives  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  French.  The  younger  monk,  however,  who  had 
perused  them,  had  a  vague  recollection  of  various 
particulars  concerning  the  transactions  of  Columbus 
at  Palos,  his  visit  to  the  convent,  and  the  sailing  of 
his  expedition.  From  all  that  he  cited,  however,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  archives,  had  been  extracted 
from  Herrera  and  o^her  well  known  authors.  The 
monk  was  talkative  and  eloquent,  and  soon  diverged 
from  the  subject  of  Columbus,  to  one  v  hich  he  con- 
sidered of  infinitely  greater  importance; — the  mirac- 
ulous image  of  the  Virgin  possessed  by  their  convent, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  "  Our  Lady  of  La  Rabida. " 
He  gave  us  a  history  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
Ike  iaiage  had  been  found  buried  in  the  earth,  where 
it  had  lain  hidden  for  ages,  since  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Moors  ;  the  disputes  bet\vee,n 
the  convent  and  different  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  possession  of  it ;  the  marvellous  protec- 
tion it  extended  to  the  adjacent  country,  especially 
in  preventing  all  madness,  either  in  man  or  dog,  for 
this  malady  was  anciently  so  prevalent  in  this  place 
as  to  gain  it  the  appellation  of  La  Rabia,  by  which 
it  was  originally  called ;  a  name  which,  thanks  to 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Virgin,  it  no  longer 
merited  or  retained.  Such  are  the  legends  and  rel- 
iques  with  which  every  convent  in  Spain  is  enriched, 
which  are  zealously  cried  up  by  the  monks,  and 
devoutly  credited  by  the  populace. 

Twice  a  year  on  the  festival  of  our  Lady  of  La 
Rabida,  ancf  on  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  order, 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  convent  are  interrupt- 
ed by  the  intrusion  of  a  swarming  multitude,  com- 
posed of  the  inhabitants  of  Moguer,  of  Huelva,  and 
the  neighbouring  plains  and  mountains.  The  open 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  edifice  resembles  a  fair,  the 
adjacent  forest  teems  with  the  motley  throng,  and 
the  image  of  our  Lady  of  La  Rabida  is  borne  forth 
in  triumphant  procession. 

While  the  friar  was  thus  dilating  upon  the  merits 
ind  renown  of  the  image,  1  amused  myself  with  those 
i«y  dreams,  or  conjurings  of  the  imagination  to  which 
i  am  a  httle  given.  As  the  internal  arrangements 
o'  convents  are  apt  to  be  the  same  from  age  to  age, 
I  pictured  to  myself  this  chamber  as  the  same  in- 
habited by  the  guardian,  Juan  Perez  de  Marcher.a,  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Columbus.  Why  migl:  *  not 
the  old  and  ponderous  table  before  me  be  the  very 
one  on  which  he  displayed  his  conjectural  maps, 


and  expounded  his  theory  of  a  western  rootc  tl 
India  ?  It  required  but  another  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination  to  assemble  the  little  conclave  arourd  tht 
table;  Juan  Perez  the  friar,  Gaici  Fernandez  the 
physician,  and  Martin  Alonzo  Pirn  on,  th*.  bold  navi- 
gator, all  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  Columbus, 
or  to  the  tale  of  some  old  seimaii  of  Fs.los,  abon 
islands  seen  in  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean. 

The  friars,  as  far  as  their  poor  means  and  scanty 
knowledge  extended,  were  dispoi«d  to  do  every 
thing  to  promote  the  object  of  my  visit.  They 
showed  us  all  parts  of  the  convent,  whioh,  however, 
has  little  to  boast  of,  excepting  the  bistorical  associ- 
ations connected  with  it.  The  libra^  was  reduced 
to  a  few  volumes,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
piled  promiscuously  in  the  comer  of  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber, and  covered  with  dust.  The  chamber  itself 
was  curious,  being  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  tem- 
ple in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

We  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  convent  to  enjoy 
the  extensive  prospect  it  commands.  Immediately 
below  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situated,  runs  a 
narrow  but  tolerably  deep  river,  called  the  Domingo 
Rubio,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Tinto.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Pinzon,  that  the 
ships  of  Columbus  were  careened  and  fitted  out  in 
this  river,  as  it  affords  better  shelter  than  the  Tinto, 
and  its  shores  are  not  so  shallow.  A  lonely  bark  of 
a  fisherman  was  lying  in  this  stream,  and  not  far  off, 
on  a  sandy  point,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  watch- 
tower.  From  the  roof  of  the  convent,  all  the  wind 
ings  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto  were  to  be  seen,  anti 
their  junction  into  the  main  stream,  by  which  Co- 
lumbus sallied  forth  to  sea.  In  fact,  the  convent 
serves  as  a  landmark,  being,  from  its  lofty  and  soli- 
tary situation,  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  to 
vessels  coming  on  the  coast.  On  the  opposite  side  I 
looked  down  upon  the  lonely  road,  tlrough  the  wood 
of  pine  trees,  by  which  the  zealous  guardian  of  tlie 
convent.  Fray  Juan  Perez,  departed  at  midnight  on 
his  mule,  when  he  sought  the  camp  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  to  plead  the 
project  of  Columbus  before  the  queen. 

Having  finished  our  inspection  of  the  convent,  we 
prepared  to  depart,  and  were  accomp;mied  to  the 
outward  portal  by  the  two  friars.  Our  calasero 
brought  his  rattling  and  ricketty  vehicl'i  for  us  to 
mount;  at  sight  of  which  one  of  the  monks  ex- 
claimed, with  a  smile,  "  Santa  Maria  I  only  to  think ! 
A  calesa  before  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  La  Ra- 
bida I "  And,  indeed,  so  solitary  and  remote  is  this 
ancient  edifice,  and  so  simple  is  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  people  in  this  bye-comer  of  Spain,  that  the 
appearance  of  even  a  sorry  calesa  might  well  cause 
astonishment.  It  is  only  singular  that  in  such  a  bye- 
corner  the  scheme  of  Colui.ibus  should  have  found 
intelligent  listeners  and  coadjutors,  after  it  had  been 
discarded,  almost  with  scoffing  and  contempt,  from 
learned  universities  and  splendid  courts. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  hacienda,  we  met  Don 
Rafael,  a  younger  son  of  Don  Juan  Fernandez,  a  fine 
young  man  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who, 
his  father  informed  me,  was  at  present  studying 
•'rcnch  and  mathematics.  He  was  well  mounted  on 
a  spirited  gray  horse,  and  dressed  in  the  Andalusian 
style,  with  the  little  round  hat  and  jacket  He  sat 
his  horse  gracefully,  and  managed  him  well.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  frank  and  easy  terms  on  which  Don 
Juan  appeared  to  live  with  his  children.  This  I  was 
mclined  to  think  his  favourite  son,  as  I  understood 
he  was  the  only  one  that  partook  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's fondness  for  the  chase,  and  thit  accompanied 
^im  in  his  hunting  excursions. 

A  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  us  at  il  e  havenda 
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•>y  the  wife  at  i.vs  apitaz,  or  overseer,  who.  with  her 
husband,  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  visit 
irom  Don  Juan,  and  to  be  confident  of  receiving  a 
pleasant  answer  from  the  good-humoured  old  gen- 
tleman whenever  they  addressed  him.  The  dinner 
was  servoi  up  about  two  o'clock,  and  was  a  most 
agreeable  meal.  The  fruits  and  wines  were  from 
the  estate,  and  were  excellent ;  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
viioua  were  from  Moguer,  for  the  adjacent  village 
of  Paios  is  too  poor  to  furnish  any  thing.  A  gentle 
breeze  from  the  sea  played  through  the  hall,  and 
teiripered  the  summer  heat.  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  seen  a  more  enviable  spot  than  this 
country  retreat  of  the  Pinzons.  Its  situation  on  a 
breezy  hill,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in 
a  southern  climate,  produces  a  happy  temperature, 
neither  hot  in  summer  nor  cold  in  winter.  It  com- 
mands a  beautiful  prospect,  and  is  surrounded  by 
natural  luxuries.  The  country  abounds  with  game, 
tlie  adjacent  river  affords  abundant  sport  in  fishing, 
both  by  day  and  night,  and  delightful  excursions  for 
those  fond  of  sailing.  During  the  busy  seasons  of 
rural  life,  and  especially  at  the  joyous  period  of 
vintage,  the  family  pass  some  time  here,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  guests,  at  which  times,  Don 
luan  assured  me,  there  was  no  lack  of  amusements, 
both  by  land  and  water. 

When  we  had  dined,  and  taken  the  siesta,  or 
afternoon  nap,  according  to  the  Spanish  custom  in 
summar-time,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Moguer, 
visiting  the  village  of  Palos  in  the  way.  Don  Gabriel 
had  been  sent  in  advance  to  procure  the  keys  of  the 
village  church,  and  to  apprise  the  curate  of  our  wish 
to  inspect  the  archives.  The  village  consists  princi- 
pally of  two  streets  of  low  white-washed  houses. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  very  ilark  complexions, 
betraying  a  mixture  of  African  blood. 

On  entering  the  village,  we  repaired  to  the  lowly 
mansion  of  the  curate.  I  had  hoped  to  find  him 
■om?.  such  personage  as  the  curate  in  Don  Quixoti 
possessed  of  shrewdness  and  information  in  hi> 
limited  sphere,  and  that  I  might  gain  some  anec- 
dotes from  him  concerning  his  parish,  its  worthies, 
its  antiquities,  and  its  historical  events.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  done  so  .it  any  other  time,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  curate  was  something  of  a  sportsman, 
and  had  heard  of  some  game  among  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  We  met  him  just  sallying  forth  from  his 
house,  and,  I  must  confess,  his  appearance  was 
picturesque.  He  was  a  short,  broad,  sturdy  little 
man,  and  had  dotfed  his  cassock  and  broad  clerical 
beaver  for  a  short  jacket  and  a  little  round  Anda- 
lusian  hat ;  he  had  his  gun  in  hand,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  mounting  a  donkey  which  had  been  led  forth 
by  an  ancient  withered  handmaid.  Fearful  of  being 
datained  from  his  foray,  he  accosted  my  companion 
the  inonent  he  came  in  sight.  "  God  preserve  you, 
Seiior  Don  Juau  !  I  have  received  your  message, 
and  have  but  one  answer  to  make.  The  archives 
have  all  been  destroyed.  We  have  no  trace  of  any 
thing  you  seek  for — nothing — nothing.  Don  Rafael 
has  the  keys  of  the  church.  You  can  examine  it  at 
your  leisure. — Adios,  caballtro !  "  With  these  words 
the  galliard  little  curate  mounted  his  donkey,  thumped 
hi*  ribs  with  the  butt  end  of  hisi  gun,  and  trotted  off 
to  the  hiUs. 

In  cut  way  to  the  cnurch  we  p.issed  by  the  ruins 
of  what  had  once  been  a  fair  and  spacious  dwelling, 
peatly  superior  to  the  other  houses  of  the  village. 
This,  Don  J  jan  informed  me,  was  an  old  family  pos- 
•ession,  but  since  they  had  removed  from  Paius  it 
iiad  fallen  to  decay  for  want  of  a  tenant.  It  was 
:)robably  the  family  residence  of  Martin  Alonzo  or 
'"icente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

We  now  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  George,  in 
Vol  II.— 34. 
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the  porch  of  which  Columbus  first  pi  oclaimed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Palos  the  order  of  the  sovereigns,  that 
they  should  furnish  him  with  ships  for  his  great 
voyage  of  discovery.  This  edifice  has  lately  oeen 
thoroughly  repairecl,  and,  being  of  solid  mason-work, 
promises  to  stand  for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  di»- 
coverers.  It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  looking  along  a  little  valley  toward 
the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch  prove  it 
to  have  been  a  mosque  in  former  times ;  just  abov* 
it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish 
castle. 

I  paused  in  the  porch  and  endeavoured  to  recall 
the  interesting  scere  that  had  taken  place  thenr 
when  Columbus,  accompanied  by  the  zealous  friar, 
Juan  Perez,  caused  the  public  notary  to  read  the 
royal  order  in  presence  of  the  astonished  alcaldes, 
regidors,  and  alguazils ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  consternation  that  must  have  been  struck  into 
so  remote  a  little  community,  by  this  sudden  ap- 
parition of  an  entire  stranger  among  them,  bearing 
a  command  that  they  should  put  their  persons  and 
ships  at  his  disposal,  and  sail  with  him  away  into 
the  unknown  wilderness  of  the  ocean. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  nothing  remarkable, 
excepting  a  wooden  image  of  .St.  George  vanquishing 
the  Dragon,  which  is  erected  over  the  high  altar, 
and  is  the  admiration  of  the  good  people  of  Palos, 
who  bear  it  about  the  streets  in  grand  procession 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  saint.  This  group  existed 
in  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  now  flourishes  in 
renovated  youth  and  splendour,  having  been  newly 
painted  ancl  gilded,  and  the  countenance  of  the  saint 
rendered  peculiarly  blooming  and  lustrous, 

Havin;j[  finished  the  examination  of  the  church,  w? 
resumed  our  seats  in  the  calesa  and  returned  t;; 
Moguer.  One  thing  only  remained  to  fulfil  the  ob- 
ject of  my  pilgrimage.  This  was  to  visit  the  chapel 
of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara.  When  Columbus 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  tempest  on  his  way 
home  from  his  great  voyage  of  discovery,  he  made  a 
vow,  that  should  he  be  spared,  he  would  watch 
and  pray  one  whole  night  in  this  chapel ;  a  vow 
which  he  doubtless  fulfilled  immediately  after  hi< 
arrival. 

My  kind  and  attentive  friend,  Don  Juan,  conduct- 
ed me  to  the  convent.  It  is  the  wealthiest  in  Moguer, 
and  belongs  to  a  sisterhood  of  Franciscan  nuns. 
The  chapJl  is  large,  and  ornamented  with  some  de- 
gree of  richness,  particularly  the  part  about  the  high 
altar,  which  is  embellished  by  magnificent  monu- 
ments of  the  brave  family  of  the  Puerto  Carreros, 
the  ancient  lords  of  Moguer,  and  renowned  in  Moor- 
ish warfare.  The  alabaster  effigies  of  distinguished 
warriors  of  that  house,  and  of  their  wives  and  sisters, 
lie  side  by  side,  with  folded  hands,  on  tombs  im- 
mediately before  the  altar,  while  others  recline  in 
deep  niches  on  either  side.  The  night  had  closed 
in  by  the  time  I  entered  the  church,  which  made  the 
scene  more  impressive.  A  few  votive  lamps  shed 
a  dim  light  about  the  interior ;  their  ber  ms  were 
feebly  reflected  by  the  gilded  work  of  the  high 
altar,  and  the  fr.-imes  of  the  surrounding  paintings, 
and  rested  upon  the  marble  figures  of  the  wairiort 
and  dames  lying  in  the  monumental  repo.se  of  agei 
The  solemn  pile  must  have  presented  much  the  same 
appearance  when  the  pious  discoverer  perfonned  hi« 
vigil,  kneeling  before  this  very  altar,  and  praying 
and  watching  throughout  the  night,  and  pouring 
forth  heart-felt  praises  for  having  been  spared  to  ac- 
complish his  sublime  discovery. 

I  had  now  completed  the  main  purpo.se  of  my 
journey,  having  visited  the  various  places  connected 
with  the  story  of  Columbus.  It  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  find  some  of  them  so  little  char  ged,  though  w 
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great  a  space  of  time  had  intervened ;  but  in  this 
quiet  nook  of  Spain,  so  far  removed  from  the  main 
thoroughfares,  the  lapse  of  time  produces  but  few 
violent  revolutions.  Nothing,  however,  had  sur- 
prised and  gratified  me  more  than  the  continued 
stability  of  the  Pinzon  family.  On  the  morning  after 
my  excursion  to  Palos,  chance  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  the  interior  of  most  of 
their  households.  Having  a  curiosity  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  a  Moorish  castle,  once  the  citadel  of 
Mog^er,  Don  Fernandez  undertook  to  show  me  a 
tower  which  served  as  a  magazine  of  wine  to  one  of 
the  Pinzon  family.  In  seeking  for  the  key  we  were 
sent  from  house  to  house  of  nearly  the  whole  con- 
nexion. All  appeared  to  be  living  in  that  golden 
mean  equally  removed  from  the  wants  and  super- 
fluities of  life,  and  all  to  be  happily  interwoven  by 
kind  and  cordial  habits  of  intimacy.  We  found  the 
females  of  the  family  generally  seated  in  the  patios, 
or  central  courts  of  their  dwellings,  beneath  the 
shade  of  awnings  and  among  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Here  the  Andalusian  ladies  are  accustomed  to  pass 
their  mornings  at  work,  surrounded  by  their  hand- 
maids, in  the  primitive,  or  rather,  oriental  style.  In 
the  porches  of  some  of  the  houses  I  observed  the 
coat  of  arms,  granted  to  Ihe  family  by  Charles  V., 
hung  up  like  a  picture  in  a  frame.  Over  the  door  of 
Don  Luis,  the  naval  officer,  it  was  carved  on  an 
escutcheon  of  stone,  and  coloui  t-d.  I  had  gathered 
many  particulars  of  the  family  also  from  conversa- 
tion with  Don  Juan,  and  from  the  family  legend  lent 
me  by  Don  Luis.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  it 
would  appear  that  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a  half  has  made  but  little  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Pinzons.  From  generation  to  genera- 
tion they  have  retained  the  same  fair  standing  and 
reputable  name  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  fill- 
ing offices  of  public  trust  and  dignity,  and  possessing 
gi'eat  influence  over  their  fellow-citizens  by  their 
good  serse  and  good  conduct.  How  rare  is  it  to  see 
such  an  instance  of  stability  of  fortune  in  this  fluctu- 
ating world,  and  how  truly  honourable  is  this  hered- 
itary respectability,  which  has  iieen  secured  by  no 
titles  or  entails,  but  perpetuated  merely  by  the  innate 
worth  of  the  race !  I  declare  to  you  that  the  most 
illustrious  descents  of  mere  titled  rank  could  never 
command  the  sincere  respect  and  cordial  regard 
with  which  I  contemplated  this  staunch  and  endur- 
ing family,  which  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  has 
stood  merely  upon  its  virtues. 

As  I  was  to  set  off  on  my  return  to  Seville  before 
two  o'clock,  1  partook  of  a  farewell  repast  at  the 
house  of  Don  Juan,  between  twelve  and  one,  and 
then  took  leave  of  his  household  with  sincere  regret. 
The  good  old  gentleman,  with  the  courtesy,  or 
rather  the  cordiality  of  a  true  Spaniard,  accom- 
panied me  to  the  posada  to  see  me  olT.  I  had  dis- 
pensed but  little  money  in  the  posada— thanks  to 
the  hospitality  of  the  Pinzons — yet  the  Spanish  pride 
of  my  host  and  hostess  seet^.ed  pleased  that  I  had 
preferred  their  humble  chamber,  and  the  scanty  bed 
they  had  provided  me,  to  the  spacious  mansion  of 
Don  Juan;  and  when  I  expressed  my  thanks  for 
their  kindness  and  attention,  and  regaled  mine  host 
with  a  few  choice  cigars,  the  heart  of  the  poor  man 
wai  overcome.    He  seized  me  by  both  hands  and 

£vc  me  a  parting  benediction,  and  then  ran  after 
!  calasero  to  enjoin  him  to  take  particular  care  of 
inc  during  my  journey 

Taking  a  hearty  leave  of  my  excellent  friend  Don 
Juan,  who  had  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to 
me  to  the  last  moment,  I  now  set  off"  on  my  way- 
laring,  gratifi  ^d  to  the  utmost  with  my  visit,  and  full 
of  kind  and  grateful  feelings  towards  Moguer  and 
its  hospitable  inhabitants. 
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[The  following  curious  foimula,  composed  tav  learned 
divines  in  Spain,  was  first  read  aloud  by  the  frian 
in  the  train  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  as  a  prelude  to  hit 
attack  on  the  savages  of  Carthagena  ;  ard  was  8al>- 
sequently  adopted  by  the  Spanish  diSv.overers  in 
general,  in  their  invasions  of  the  Indian  countries.] 

I,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  high  and 
mighty  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  civilizers  of  bar- 
barous nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify 
and  make  known  to  you,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  that 
God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  from 
whom  you,  and  we,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  were 
and  are  descendants,  procreated,  and  all  those  who 
shall  come  after  us ;  but  the  vast  number  of  genera- 
tions which  have  proceeded  from  them,  in  the 
course  of  more  than  five  thousand  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  made  it 
necessary  that  some  of  the  human  race  should  dis- 
perse in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  and  thai 
they  should  divide  themselves  into  many  kingdoms 
anci  provinces,  as  they  could  not  sustain  and  pre- 
serve themselves  in  one  alone.  All  these  people 
were  given  in  charge,  by  God  our  Lord,  to  one  per- 
son, named  St.  Peter,  who  was  thus  made  lord  and 
superior  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  head  of 
the  whole  human  lineage,  whom. all  should  obey, 
wherever  they  might  live,  and  whatever  might  be 
their  law,  sect  or  belief;  he  gave  him  also  the  whole 
world  for  his  service  and  jurisdiction,  and  though 
he  desired  that  he  should  establish  his  chair  in 
Rome,  as  a  place  most  convenient  for  governing  the 
world,  yet  he  permitted  that  he  might  establish  hit 
chair  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  judge  and 
govern  all  the  nations,  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, and  whatever  other  sect  or  belief  might  be. 
This  person  was  denominated  Pope,  that  is  to  say, 
admirable,  supn  le,  father  and  guardian,  because 
he  is  father  and  governor  of  all  mankind.  This 
holy  father  was  obeyed  and  honoured  as  lord,  king, 
and  superior  of  the  universe  by  those  who  lived  in 
his  time,  and,  in  like  manner,  have  been  obeyed 
and  honoured  by  all  those  who  have  been  elected 
to  the  Pontificate,  and  thus  it  has  continued  unto 
the  present  day,  and  will  continue  until  the  end  ot 
the  world. 

One  of  these  Pontiffs  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  as 
lord  of  the  world,  made  a  donation  of  these  islands 
and  continents,  of  the  ocean,  sea,  and  all  that  they 
contain,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  who  at 
that  time  were  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  glorious 
memory,  and  to  their  successors,  our  sovereigns, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  certain  papers  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose,  (which  you  may  see  if  you  desire.) 
Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and  sovereign  of  these 
islands  and  continents  by  virtue  of  the  said  dona- 
tion ;  and  as  king  and  sovereign,  certain  islands, 
and  almost  all  to  whom  this  has  been  notified,  h.ive 
received  his  majesty,  and  have  obeyed  and  serv.id 
and  do  actually  serve  him.  And,  moreover,  like 
good  subjects,  and  with  good-will,  and  without  any 
resistance  or  delay,  the  moment  they  were  informed 
of  the  foregoing,  they  obeyed  all  the  religious  men 
sent  among  them  to  preach  and  teach  our  Holy 
Faith ;  and  these  of  their  free  and  cheerful  will, 
without  any  condition  or  reward,  became  Christians, 
and  continue  so  to  be.  And  his  majesty  received 
them  kindly  and  benignantiy,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  treated  like  his  other  subjects  and  vas- 
sals :  you  also  are  required  and  obliged  to  do  the 
same. '  Therefore,  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  I  pmj 
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w  Ml  entreat  you  that  you  consider  well  what  I  have 
12  ^d,  and  that  you  take  whatever  time  is  reasonable 
to  understand  and  deliberate  upon  it,  and  that  you 
recognise  the  church  for  sovereign  and  superior  of 
the  universil  world,  and  the  supreme  Pontiff,  called 
Fope,  in  her  name,  and  his  majesty  in  his  place,  as 
superior  and  sovereign  king  uf  the  islands  and  Tena 
Firma,  by  virtue  of  tlie  said  donation  ;  and  that  you 
consent  that  these  religious  fathers  declare  and 
preach  to  you  the  foregoing;  and  if  you  shall  so 
do,  you  will  do  well ;  and  will  do  that  to  which 
ifou  are  bounden  and  obliged ;  and  his  majesty, 
and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you  witii  all  due 
love  and  charity,  and  will  leave  yOu,  your  wives 
and  children,  free  from  servituc'e,  ;aat  you  may 
freely  do  with  these  and  with  yoursc  Iveh  whatever  you 
please,  and  think  proper,  as  have  u  '--a  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other  islands.  And  besides  this,  his 
majesty  vviU  fjive  you  n^any  privileges  and  exemp- 


tions, and  grant  you  many  favours.  If  you  do  nol 
do  this,  or  wickedly  and  intentionally  delay  to  do  so, 
I  certify  to  you,  that,  by  the  aid  of  God,  I  will  power- 
fully invade  and  make  war  upon  you  in  all  parts  and 
modes  that  I  can,  and  will  subdue  you  to  the  yoke 
and  obedience  of  the  church  and  of  his  majesty . 
and  I  will  take  your  wives  and  children  and  make 
slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  dispose 
of  them  as  his  majesty  may  command ;  and  I  will 
take  your  effects  and  will  do  you  all  the  harm  and  iiv 
jury  in  my  power,  as  vassals  who  will  not  obey  or 
receive  their  sovereign  and  who  resist  and  oppose 
him.  And  I  protest  that  the  deaths  and  disasters 
which  may  in  this  manner  be  occasioned,  will  be 
the  fault  of  yourselves  and  not  of  his  majesty,  nor  of 
me,  nor  of  these  cavaliers  who  accompany  me. 
And  of  what  I  here  tell  you  and  require  of  you,  I 
call  upon  the  notary  here  pre?«nt  to  give  me  hli 
sigpied  testimonial. 


